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PREFACE. 


\ 


Izr  attempting  to  write  the  Histoiy  of  Borne,  I  am  not  afraid  of  iscicr 
ring  the  censnre  pronomiced  bj  Johnson  npon  Blackwell,*  that  he  had 
chosen  a  subject  long  since  exhausted ;  of  which  all  men  knew  already 
as  mnch  as  anj  one  conld  tell  them.  Much  more  do  I  dread  the  re- 
proach of  having  ventured,  with  most  insufficient  means,  upon  a  work 
of  the  greatest  difficulty ;  and  thus  by  possibility  deterring  others  from 
accomplishing  a  task  whicb.has  never  yet  been  fulfilled,  and  which  they 
might  Ailfil  more  worthily.  The  great  advances  made  within  the  last 
thirty  years  in  historical  knowledge  have  this  most  hopeful  symptom, 
that  they  have  taught  us  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  our  actual  igno- 
rance. As  we  have  better  understood  what  history  ought  to  be,  we  are 
become  ashamed  of  tbat  scanty  information  which  might  once  have 
passed  for  learning ;  and  our  discovery  of  the  questions  wbich  need  to 
be  solved  has  so,  outrun  our  powers  of  solving  them,  that  we  stand  hu- 
miliated rather  than  encouraged,  and  almost  inclined  to  envy  the  con- 
dition, of  our  fathers,  whose  maps,  so  to  speak,  appeared  to  them  com- 
plete and  satisfactory,  because  they  never  suspected  the  existence  of  a 
world  beyond  their  range. 

Still,  although  the  time  will,  I  trust,  arrive,  when  points  now  alto- 
gether obscure  will  receive  their  full  illustration,  and  when  this  work 
must  be  superseded  by  a  more  perfect  history,  yet  it  may  be  possible  in 
the  mean  while  to  render  some  service,  if  I  shall  be  able  to  do  any  jus- 
tice to  my  subject  up  to  the  extent  of  our  present  knowledge.  And 
we,  who  are  now  in  the  vigor  of  life,  possess  at  least  one  advantage 
which  our  children  may  not  share  equally.  We  have  lived  in  a  period 
rich  in  historical  lessons  beyond  all  former  example;  we  have  witnessed 
one  of  the  great  seasons  of  movement  in  the  life  of  mankind,  in  which 
the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  political  parties  and  principles,  philosophy 
and  religion,  in  all  their  manifold  forms  and  influences,  have  been  de- 
veloped with  extraordinary  force  and  freedom.  Our  own  experience 
has  thus  thrown  a  bright  light  upon  the  remoter  past :  much  which  our 
fathers  could  not  frdly  understand,  from  being  accustomed  only  to 
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quieter  times,  and  whicli  again,  from  the  Bame  cansei  may  become  ob- 
scure to  our  children,  is  to  us  perfectly  familiar.  This  is  an  advantage 
common  to  all  the  present  generation  in  every  part  of  Europe ;  but  it 
is  not  claiming  too  much  to  say,  that  the  growth  of  the  Eoman  com- 
monwealth, the  true  character  of  its  parties,  the  causes  and  tendency  of 
its  revolutions,  and  the  spirit  of  its  people  and  its  laws,  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood by  none  so  well  as  by  those  who  have  grown  up  under  the 
laws,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  parties,  who  are  themselves  citi- 
eens  of  our  kingly  commonwealth  of  England. 

Long  before  Kiebuhr's  death  I  had  formed  the  design  of  writing  the 
History  of  Borne ;  not,  it  may  well  be  believed,  with  the  foolish  nt>tion 
of  riyalling  so  great  a  man,  but  because  it  appeared  to  me  that  his  work 
was  not  likely  to  become  generally  popular  in  England,  and  that  its 
discoveries  and  remarkable  wisdom  might  best  be  made  known  to  Eng^ 
lish  readers  by  putting  them  into  a  form  more  adapted  to  our  common 
taste.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  only  the  two  first  volumes  of 
Niebuhr^s  History  were  published  in  his  lifetime;  and  although  careful 
readers  might  have  anticipated  his  powers  of  narration  even  from  these, 
yet  they  were  actually,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  moi'e  fall  of  dis- 
sertations than  of  narrative ;  and  for  that  reason  it  seemed  desirable  to 
remould  them  for  the  English  public,  by  assuming  as  proved  many  of 
those  results  which  Niebuhr  himself  had  been  obliged  to  dem6nstrate 
step  by  step.  But  when  Niebuhr  died,  and  there  was  now  no  hope  of 
seeing  his  great  work  completed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  beginning, 
I  was  more  desirous  than  ever  of  executing  my  original  plan,  of  pre- 
senting in  a  more  popular  form  what  he  had  lived  to  finish,  and  of  con- 
tinuing it  afterwards  with  such  advantages  as  I  had  derived  from  a 
long  study  and  an  intense  admiration  of  his  example  and  model. 

It  is  my  hope,  then,  if  Grod  spares  my  life*  and  health,  to  carry  on 
this  history  to  the  revival  of  the  western  empire,  in  the  year  800  of  the 
Christian  era,  by  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  at  Bome.  This  point 
appears  to  me  its  natural  termination.  We  shall  then  have  passed 
through  the  chaos  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the  old  western 
empire,  and  shall  have  seen  its  several  elements,  combined  with  others 
which  in  that  great  convulsion  had  been  mixed  with  them,  organized 
again  into  their  new  form.  That  new  form  exhibited  a  marked  and 
recognized  division  between  the  so-called  secular  and  spiritual  powers, 
and  thereby  has  maintained  in  Christian  Europe  the  unhappy  distinc- 
tion which  necessarily  prevailed  in  the  heathen  empire  between  the 
church  and  the  state ;  a  distinction  now  so  deeply  seated  in  our  laws, 
our  language,  and  our  very  notions,  that  nothing  less  than  a  miraculous 
interposition  of  God's  providence  seems  capable,  within  any  definite 

*  Dr.  Arnold  died  Jnne  12th,  1842.    He  had  completed  the  proBent  volnme,  with  tiia  es 
eeption  of  adding  a  running  commentary  to  the  last  part  of  it. 


tiiney  of  eradicating  it  The  Greek  empire,  in  kg  latter  jeare,  retained 
ao  little  of  the  Eoman  character,  and  had  so.littie  influence  upon  what 
was  tcaly  the  Bomaji  world,  Uiat  it  se^ns  needless,  for  the  sake  of  a 
mere  name,  to  protract  the  atoryfor  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  far 
thor,  merelj  to  bring  it  down  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  bj  the 
Turks. 

For  the  whole  of  the  period,  frcmi  the  origin  down  to  the  capture  of 
Borne  by  the  Gauls,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  I  have  enjoyed  Niebuhr's  guidance ;  I  have  everywhere 
availed  myself  of  his  materials  as  well  as  of  his  conclusions.  No  ac- 
knowledgment can  be  too  ample  for  the  benefits  which  I  have  derived 
from  him :  yet  I  have  not  followed  him  blindly,  nor  compiled  my  work 
from  his.  It  seemed  to  be  a  worthier  tribute  to  his  greatness,  to  en- 
deavor to  follow  his  example ;  to  imitate,  so  far  as  I  could,  his  manner 
of  inquiry ;  to  observe  and  pursue  his  hints ;  to  try  to  practise  his  mas- 
ter-art of  doubting  rightly  and  believing  rightly;  and,  as  no  man  is 
in&]jiible,  to  venture  sometimes  even  to  differ  from  his  conclusions,  if  a 
compliance  with  his  own  principles  of  judgment  seemed  to  require  it. 
Bui  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  never  differ  from  him  without  a  full  con- 
sciousness of  the  probability  that  farther  inquiry  might  prove  him  to 
be  right. 

The  form  and  style  in  which  I  have  given  the  legends  and  stories  of 
the  first  three  centuries  of  Bome  may  require  some  explanation.  I 
wished  to  give  these  legends  at  once  with  the  best  effect,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  a  perpetual  mark,  not  to  be  mistaken  by  the  most  care- 
less reader,  that  they  were  legends  and  not  history.  There  seemed  a 
reason,  therefore,  for  adopting  a  more  antiquated  style,  which,  othei^ 
wise,  of  course  would  be  justly  liable  to  the  charge  of  affectation. 

It  might  seem  ludicrous  to  speak  of  impartiality  in  writing  the  his- 
tory of  remote  times,  did  not  those  times  really  bear  a  nearer  resem- 
blance to  our  own  than  many  imagine ;  or  did  not  Mitford's  example 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  spirit  of  modem  party  may  affect  our  view 
of  ancient  history.  But  many  persons  do  not  clearly  see  what  should 
be  the  true  impartiality  of  an  historian.  If  there  be  no  truths  in  moral 
and  political  science,  little  good  can  be  dmved  from  the  study  of  either : 
if  there  be  trutlis,  it  must  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  discovered 
and  embraced.  Skepticism  must  ever  be  a  misfortune  or  a  defect:  a 
misfortune,  if  there  be  no  means  of  arriving  at  truth ;  a  defect,  if  while 
there  exist  such  means  we  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  use  them.  Be- 
lieving that  political  science  has  its  truths  no  less  than  moral,  I  cannot 
regard  them  with  indifference,  I  cannot  but  wish  them  to  be  seen  and 
embraced  by  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  truths  Iiave 
been  much  disputed ;  that  they  have  not,  Uke  moral  truths,  received 
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that  nniyersal  assent  of  good  men  wbich  makes  ns  shrink  from  anbrnit 
ting  them  to  question.  And,  again,  in  human  afiain,  the  contest  has 
never  been  between  pure  truth  and  pure  error.  Neither,  then,  maj  we 
assume  political  conclusions  as  absolutely  certain;  nor  are  politicaj 
truths  ever  whoUj  identical  with  the  professions  or  practice  of  any 
party  or  individual.  If,  for  the  sake  of  recommending  any  principle, 
we  disguise  the  errors  or  the  crimes  with  which  it  has  been  in  practice 
accompanied,  and  which,  in  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  may  per* 
haps  be  naturally  connected  with  our  reception  of  it,  then  we  are  guilty 
of  most  blamable  partiality.  And  so  it  is  no  less,  if,  for  the  sake  of 
decrying  an  erroneous  principle,  we  depreciate  the  wisdom,  and  the 
good  and  noble  feelings  with  which  error  also  is  frequently,  and  in 
some  instances  natarally,  joined.  This  were  to  make  our  sense  of 
political  truth  to  overpower  our  sense  of  moral  truth ;  a  double  error, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  at  once  the  less  certain,  and,  to  those  who  enjoy  a 
Christian's  hope,  by  far  the  less  worthy. 

While,  then,  I  cannot  think  that  political  science  contains  no  truths, 
or  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  are  believed  or  no,  I 
have  endeavored  also  to  remember,  that  be  they  ever  so  certain,  there 
are  other  truths  no  less  sure.;  and  that  one  truth  must  nevet  be  sacri- 
ficed to  another^  I  have  tried  to  be  strictly  impartial  in  my  judgments 
of  men  and  parties,  without  being  indifferent  to  those  principles  which 
were  involved  more  or  less  purely  in  their  defeat  or  triumph.  I  have 
desired  neither  to  be  so  possessed  with  the  mixed  character  of  all  things 
human,  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of  abstract  truth ;  nor  so  to  dote  on 
any  abstract  truth,  as  to  think  that  its  presence  in  the  human  mind  is 
incompatible  with  any  evU,  its  absence  incompatible  with  any  good. 

In  the  first  part  of  my  History,  I  have  followed  the  common  chro* 
nology  without  scruple;  not  as  true,  but  as  the  most  convenient. 
Where  the  facts  themselves  are  so  uncertain,  it  must  be  a  vain  labor 
to  try  to  fix  their  dates  minutely.  But  when  we  arrive  at  a  period  of 
greater  certainty  as  to  the  facts,  then  it  will  be  proper  to  examine,  as 
far  as  possible,  into  the  chronology. 

Those  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  Niebuhr,  or  with  the  history 
written  by  Mr.  Maldon,  for  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Usefal 
Ejiowledge,  may  be  surprised  to  find  so  little  said  upon  the  antiquities 
of  the  different  nations  of  Italy.  The  omission,  however,  was  made 
deliberately :  partly,  because  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be- 
long essentially  to  the  early  history  of  Home,  and  still  more,  because 
the  researches  now  carried  on  with  so  much  spirit  in  Italy,  hold  out 
the  hope  that  we  may  obtain,  ere  long,  some  more  satisfactory  knowl- 
edge than  is  at  present  attainable.  Pelasgian  inscriptions,  written  in  a 
character  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  Etruscan,  have  been  discov- 
ered very  recently,  as  I  am  informed,  at  Agylla  or  Oeere.    And  the 
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Btady  aad  comparisoa  of  the  eeveral  Indo-Germanic  langaa^  is  making 
Buch  progress,  that  if  auj  fortanate  discovery  comes  in  to  aid  it,  we 
may  hope  to  see  the  mystery  of  the  Etruscan  inscriptions  at  length  tin- 
ravelled.  I  was  not  sorry,  therefore,  to  defer  any  detailed  inquiry  into 
the  antiquities  of  the  Italian  nations,  in  the  expectation  that  I  might  be 
able  hereafter  to  enter  upon  the  subject  to  greater  advantage. 

Amongst  the  manifold  accomplishments  of  Niebuhr's  mind,  not  the 
least  extraordinaiy  was  his  philological  knowledge. '  His  acquaintance 
with  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  writers  was  extensive 
and  profound ;  his  acuteness  in  detecting  a  corrupt  reading,  and  his 
sagacity  in  correcting  it,  were  worthy  of  the  critical  ability  of  Bentley. 
On  no  point  have  I  been  more  humbled  with  a  sense  of  my  own  inte- 
riority,  as  feeling  that  my  own  professional  pursuits  ought,  in  this 
respect,  to  have  placed  me  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  him.  But  it  is 
far  otherwise.  I  have  had  but  little  acquaintance  with  manuscripts, 
nor  have  I  the  means  of  consulting  them  extensively ;  and  the  common 
editions  of  the  Latin  writers  in  particular,  do  not  intimate  how  much  of 
their  present  text  is  grounded  upon  conjecture.  I  have  seen  references 
made  to  Festus,  which,  on  examination,  have  been  found  to  rest  on  no 
other  authority  than  Scaliger's  conjectural  piecing  of  the  fragments  of 
the  original  text.  But,  besides  this,  we  often  need  a  knowledge  of  the' 
general  character  of  a  manuscript  or  manuscripts,  in  order  to  judge 
whether  any  remarkable  variations  in  names  or  dates  are  really  to  be 
escribed  to  the  author's  having  followed  a  different  version  of  the  story, 
or  whether  they  are  mere  blunders  of  the  copyist.  For  instance,  the 
names  of  the  consuls,  as  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  in  the 
present  text  of  Diodorus,  are  in  many  instances  so  corrupt,  that  one  is 
tempted  to  doubt  how  far  some  apparent  differences  in  his  Fasti  from 
those  followed  by  Livy,  are  really  his  own  or  his  copyist's. 

There  are  some  works  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult ;  and 
there  are  points  connected  with  the  topography  of  Borne  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, on  which  no  existing  work  gives  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
On  these  points  I  have  been  accustomed  to  consult  my  valued  friend 
Bunsen,  Niebuhr's  successor  in  his  official  situation  as  Prussian  minis- 
ter at  Bome,  and  his  worthy  successor  no  less  in  the  profoundness  of 
his  antiquarian,  and  philological,  and  historical  knowledge. 

There  has  lately  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  Niebuhr's  life 
and  letters,  a  letter  written  by  him  to  a  young  student,  containing 
various  directions  and  suggestions  with  respect  to  his  philological 
studies.  Amongst  other  things,  he  says,  ^'  I  utterly  disapprove  of  the 
common  practice  of  adopting  references,  after  verifying  them,  without 
naming  the  source  whence  they  are  taken ;  and,  tedious  as  the  double 
reference  is,  I  never  allow  myself  to  dispense  with  it.  When  I  cite  a 
passage  simply,  I  have  found  it  out  mysel£    He  who  does  otherwise, 
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assumes  the  appeuraiice  of  more  eztensive  reading  than  belongs  tc 
him.'' 

The  perfect  uprightness  of  Niebuhr's  piactice  in.  this  point  is  well 
worthy  of  him,  and  is  deserving  of  all  imitation*  Bnt  I  should  find  it 
difficult  in  all  cases  to  say  whether  I  had  first  noticed  a  passage  my* 
self,  or  had  been  led  to  it  by  a  quotation  in  another  writer.  I  have 
availed  myself  continually  of  Niebuhr's  references,  and  of  those  made 
by  Freinsheim  in  his  supplement  of  Livy ;  but  it  has  happened,  also, 
that  passages  referred  to  by  them  bad  been  taken  by  mysdf  directly 
from  the  original  source,  without  recollecting,  or,  indeed,  without  know- 
ing, that  they  had  been  quoted  previously  by  others.  Niebnhr's  read- 
iog  was  so  vast,  and  his  memory  so  retentive,  that  he  may  be  presumed 
never  to  have  overlooked  any  thing  which  could  illustrate  his  subject : 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  every  quotation  made  in  this  volume  may 
be  found  previously  made  by  ITiebuhr,  unless  it  happen  to  relate  to  a 
matter  which  he  has  not  written  on.  But  yet,  some  quotations  were 
made  by  me  with  so  little  consciousness  of  their  existing  in  Niebuhr, 
that  in  one  instance  I  searched  his  volume  to  see  whether  he  had  noticed 
a  passage,  because  I  did  not  remember  to  have  observed  any  quotation 
of  it  by  him,  and  yet  I  felt  sure,  as  proved  to  be  the  case,  that  he  had 
not  overlooked  it. 

I  have  only,  therefore,  to  state  that  many  passages  have  been  quoted 
by  me  from  Pliny,  Valerius  Maximus,  Frontinus,  and  other  writers,  for 
the  knowledge,  or  at  least  for  the  recollection  of  which,  I  was  indebted 
either  to  Niebuhr  or  to  Freinsheim,  or  to  some  other  modem  writer. 
And  yet  I  can  truly  say,  that  not  a  single  paragraph  has  been  written 
on  a  mere  verifying  of  the  references  made  by  preceding  writers,  but 
that  my  own  reading  and  comparison  of  the  ancient  authorities  has 
been  always  the  foundation  of  it.  This  is  not  said  as  laying  claim  to 
any  remarkable  degree  of  diligence  or  of  learning,  but  simply  to  estab- 
lish my  right  to  call  this  history  an  original  work,  and  not  a  mere  com- 
pilation from  Niebuhr  or  from  others  who  have  gone  over  the  ground 
previously. 

But  I  shall  be  believed  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Niebuhr's 
third  volume,  when  I  say  that  the  composition  of  this  period  in  mine 
has  been  throughout  a  most  irksome  labor;  inasmuch  as  I  was  but 
doing,  with  manifest  inferiority  in  every  point,  what  Kiebuhr  liad  done 
in  all  points  admirably.  In  the  first  part,  although  all  the  substance 
of  it  and  much  more,  was  to  be  found  in  Niebuhr,  yet  in  its  form  I 
might  hope  to  have  some  advantage,  as  putting  his  matter  into,  a  more 
popular  shape.  But  his  third  volume  is  no  less  eloquent  than  wise ; 
and  is  as  superior  in  the  power  of  its  narrative  as  in  the  profoimdness 
of  its  researches.  And  yet,  this  portion  of  the  history  was  to  be  written 
as  a  necessary  part  of  my  own  work.    I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  go 
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ihroTigh  with  it  as  well  as  I  could,  feeling  most  keenly  all  the  while  the 
injSnite  difference  between  Kiebuhr's  history  and  mine. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  tliis  volume  is  written  at  too  great 
length.  But  I  am  convinced,  by  a  tolerably  large  experience,  that  most 
readers  find  it  almost  impossible  to  impress  on  their  memory  a  mere 
abridgment  of  history :  the  number  of  names  and  events  crowded  into 
a  small  space  is  overwhelming  to  them,  and  the  absence  of  details  in  the 
narrative  makes  it  impossible  to  communicate  to  it  much  of  interest ; 
neither  characters  nor  events  can  be  developed  with  that  particularity 
which  is  the  best  help  to  the  memory,  because  it  attracts  and  engages 
us,  and  impresses  images  on  the  mind  as  well  as  facts.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  well  aware  of  the  great  difSculty  of  giving  liveliness  to  a 
narrative  which  necessarily  gets  all  its  facts  at  second-hand.  A:  d  a 
writer  who  has  never  been  engaged  in  any  public  transactions,  either 
of  peace  or  war,  must  feel  this  especially.  One  who  is  himself  a  states- 
man and  orator,  may  relate  the  political  contests  even  of  remote  ages 
with  something  of  the  spirit  of  a  contemporary;  for  his  own  experience 
realizes  to  him,  in  great  measure,  the  scenes  and  the  characters  which 
he  is  describing.  And,  in  like  manner,  a  soldier  or  a  seaman  can  enter 
fully  into  the  great  deeds  of  ancient  warfare;  for,  although  in  out- 
ward form  ancient  battles  and  sieges  may  differ  from  those  of  modem 
times,  yet  the*genius  of  the  general  and  the  courage  of  the  soldier,  the 
call  for  so  many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  our  nature  which  constitutes 
the  enduring  moral  interest  of  war,  are  common  alike  to  all  times,  and 
he  who  has  fought  under  Wellington  has  been  in  spirit  an  eye-witness 
of  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal.  But  a  writer  whose  whole  experience 
has  been  confined  to  private  life  and  to  peace,  has  no  link  to  connect 
him  with  the  actors  and  great  deeds  of  ancient  history,  except  the  feel- 
ings of  our  common  humanity.  He  cannot  realize  civil  contests  or 
battles  with  the  vividness  of  a  statesman  and  a  soldier ;  he  can  but 
enter  into  them  as  a  man ;  and  his  general  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
his  love  of  great  and  good  actions,  his  sympathy  with  virtue,  his  abhor- 
rence of  vice,  can  alone  assist  him  in  making  himself,  as  it  were,  a  wit- 
ness of  what  he  attempts  to  describe.  But  these  even  by  themselves 
will  do  much ;  and  if  an  historian  feels  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen,  there 
is  hope  that,  however  humble  his  experience,  he  may  inspire  his 
readers  with  something  of  his  own  interest  in  the  events  of  his  history : 
he  may  hope,  at  least,  that  a  full  detail  of  these  events,  however  feebly 
represented,  will  be  worth  far  more  than  a  mere  brief  summary  of  them, 
made  the  text  for  a  long  comment  of  his  own. 

RuoBT,  May  280,  1840. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SABLY  IiEGENDS  OF  BOM& 


**nie  old  BODgB  of  eveiy  people,  which  bear  the  impress  of  their  ehanoter  and  of  whidh  the 
beautiae,  whether  few  or  many,  must  he  genuine,  beoaose  Uiey  arise  only  from  fbeling,  haTa 
thmyn  been  Yalned  by  men  of  masonline  and  oomprehensive  taste.** — Sib  J.  Maokditosh,  Hist, 
of  England,  voL  I.  p.  86* 


THE  LBOSND  OF  JENXA8. 


Wbbn  the  fatal  horse  was  going  to  be  brought  within  the  walls  of  Troy,*  and 
when  Laocoon  had  been  devoured  by  the  two  serpents  sent  by  the  how  jiMw««.i^m 
gods  to  piuiish  him  because  he  had  tried  to  save  his  oountry  S!u«rik«iJL. 
against'  the  will  of  Fate,  then  ^neas  and  his  father  Anchises,  with  their  wives,' 
and  many  who  followed  their  fortune,  fled  from  the  coming  of  the  evil  day.  But 
they  remembered  to  carry  their  gods  with  them,'  who  were  to  receive  their 
worship  in  a  happier  land.  They  were  guided  in  their  flight  from  the  city^  by 
the  god  Hermes,  and  he  built  for  them  a  ship  to  carry  them  over  the  sea.  When 
they  put  to  sea,  the  star  of  Yenus,'  the  mother  of  JBneas,  stood  over  their  heads, 
and  it  shone  by  day  as  well  as  by  niffht,  till  they  came  to  the  shores  of  the  land 
of  the  west.  But  when  they  landed,  the  star  vanished  and  was  seen  no  more ; 
and  by  this  siffn,  iEneas  knew  that  he  was  come  to  that  country,  wherein  fate 
had  appointed  him  to  dwell. 

The  Trojans,  when  they  had  brought  their  gods  on  shore,  began  to  sacrifice.* 
But  the  victim,  a  milk-white  sow  just  ready  to  farrow,  broke  from  or  a*  riga  wua  u 
the  priest  and  his  ministers,  and  ned  away,  ^neas  followed  her ;  X'„  SH'^^^  im 
for  an  oracle  had  told  him,  that  a  four-footed  beast  should  guide  ^'^^' 
him  to  the  spot  where  he  was  to  build  his  city.  So  the  sow  went  forwards  till 
she  came  to  a  certain  hill,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  shore  where  they 
had  purposed  to  sacrifice,  and  there  she  laid  down  and  farrowed,  and  her  litter 
was  of  thirty  young  ones.  But  when  ^neas  saw  that  the  place  was  sandy  and 
barren,*  he  doubted  what  he  should  do.    Just  at  this  time  he  heard  a  voice 

*  Arctinas.  *I>/e«  Wpffi;,  quoted  by  Prodns,       *  Tabnla  Iliensis  and  Nnvins,  qnoted  by  8«r- 
Chrestomathia,  p.  488.     See  Fynes  Clinton,    vias,  .£n.  1. 170.  Edit  Lion.  1826. 

Fasti  Hellen.  Vol.  I.  p.  866.  •  Yarro  de  Bebna  divinis,  II.  qnoted  by  Scr- 

*  Nvvios,  Fraffm.  BeU.  Pan.  1. 15-20.  vius,  .£n.  I.  881. 

*  Bee  the  Tabma  Iliensis.  talcen  from  Stesi-       *  DionvBins,  I.  56. 

shoras.    [Anmdi  delV  Inatitnto  dl  Corrispond.       *  Q.  Fabios,  apnd  Serriam,  Yirg.  JSn.  I 
ArobaolQ^.  18S9,  p.  282.]  v.  8. 
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which  said,-—"  The  thirty  young  of  the  sow  are  thirty  y^ars ;  when  thirty  yean 
are  passed,  thy  children  shall  remove  to  a  better  land ;  meantime  do  thou  obey 
the  gods,  and  build  thy  city  in  the  place  where  they  bid  thee  to  build."  80  the 
Trojans  built  their  city  on  the  spot  where  the  sow  had  farrowed. 

Now  the  land  belonged  to  a  people  who  wore  the  children  of  the  soil.'  and  their 
Of  u«  wMt  wifh  ik«  king  was  called  Latinus.  Ho  received  the  strangers  kindly,  and 
PMpi««/tb«fl«uito7.  granted  to  them  seven  hundred  jugera  of  land,*  seven  jugera  to 
each  man,  for  that  was  a  man's  portion.  But  soon  the  children  of  the  soil  and 
the  strangers  quarrelled ;  and  the  strangers  plundered  the  lands  round  about 
them  ;^  and  king  Latinus  called  upon  Tumus,  the  king  of  the  Rutulians  of  Ardea. 
to  help  him  against  them*  Tlie  q^mrrd  became  a  war ;  and  tiio  strangers  took 
the  city  of  king  Latinus,  and  Latinus  was  killed ;  and  j^neas  took  his  daughter 
Lavinia  and  married  her,  and  became  king  over  the  children  of  the  soil ;  and 
they  and  the  strangers  became  one  people,  aiui  they  were  called  by  one  name, 
Latins. 

But  Tumus  called  to  his  aid  Mezentius,  king  of  the  Etruscans  of  Cere."  There 
HmrhtiimpPMndia  ^^  thcu  anothcr  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Numicius,  and 
iy^s5^"y1l  Tumus  was  killed,  and  ^neas  plunged  into  the  river  and  was 
■^  seen  no  more.     However,  hb  son  Ascanius  declared  that  he  was 

not  dead,  but  that  the  ^ods  had  taken  him  to  be  one  of  themselves  ;^'  and  his 
people  built  an  altar  to  nim  on  the  banks  of  the  Numicius,  and  worshipped  him 
by  the  name  of  Jupiter  Lidiges,  which  means,  "the  God  who* was  of  that  very 
knd."» 

THB   LEGEND   OF   ASCANIUS. 

The  war  went  on  between  Mezentius  and  Ascanius,  the  son  of  ^neas ;  and 
DiM  afew  Mezentius  pressed  hard  upon  the  Latins,  till  at  last  Ascanius  met 

«iij  «f  iSte  l!!I^  hiiQ  ii^n  to  T^^^t  ^^^  sle^  l^im**  in  single  fight.  At  that  time 
•*■  Ascanius  was  very  young,  and  there  were  only  the  first  soft  hairs 

of  youth  upon  his  cheeks ;  so  he  was  called  lulus,  or  "  the  soft-haired,"  because, 
when  ho  was  only  a  youth,  he  had  vanquished  and  slain  his  enemy,  who  was  a 
grrowa  man.  At  length  the  thirty  years  came  to  an  end,  which  were  foreshown 
by  the  litter  of  thirty  young  ones  of  the  white  sow.  Ascanius  then  renooved 
with  his  people  to  a  high  mountain,  which  looks  over  all  the  land  on  every  side, 
and  one  side  of  it  runs  steep  down  into  a  lake  :  there  he  hewed  out  a  place  for 
his -city  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  above  the  lake ;  and  as  the  city  was  long 
and  narrow,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  hill,  he  called  it  Alba  Longa,  which 
is,  the  "  White  I^g  City ;"  and  he  called  it  white,  because  of  the  sign  of  the 
white  sow." 

THE   LEGEND   OF  ROMULUS. 

Numitor*'  was  the  eldest  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba  Longa,  and  he  had  a 
Hwr  B«— ht  Md  younger  brother  called  Amulius.  When  Procas  died,  Amulius 
■iidMJ7«'£  seized  by  force  on  the  kingdom,  and  left  to  Numitor  only  his  share 
FMhw.  ^  *  of  his  father's  private  inheritance.  After  this  he  caused  Numi- 
tor's  only  son  to  be  slain,  and  made  his  daughter  Silvia  become  one  of  the  vir- 

S'ns  who  watched  the  ever-buming  fire  of  the  goddess  Vesta.  But  the  god 
amers,  who  is  called  also  Mars,  beheld  the  virgin  and  loved  her,  and  it  was 
(bund  that  she  was  going  to  become  the  mother  of  children.  Then  Amulius 
ordered  that  the  chilcuen,  when  bom,  should  be  thrown  into  the  river.     It  hap* 


*"Aboru^iieft."— Oftto,  Ori^eB,  apad  Ser- 
vimn,  .^£iD.  I.  v.  6. 

*Cmo,  apad  Serviam,  jEd.  XI.  ▼.  SIS.— Bat 
It  theuld  DO  observed  that  the  MSS.  of  Servim 
give  the  Dumber  of  jugera  variously. 

^  Gato,  apad  ServiiiiKi,  Ma.  1. 267,  et  iBn.  IV. 


^>  Cato,  i^ud  Senivm,  JSn,  I.  267. 
n  SenauB,  .£11.  IV.  620.   iEn.  XIL7M. 
»Livy,I.  2. 

^*  Cato,  apad  Servium,  iEn.  I.  267. 
^  Sorvlas,  JBn.  I.  v.  270. 
^  lAyy/L  8.   DionyaiaB,  I.  76,  et  seqq.  Fin* 
taich,  in  Komolo 
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peDcd  that  the  river  at  -that  time  Iiad  flooded  the  country ;  when,  therefdre,  the 
two  children  in  their  basket  were  thrown  into  the  river,  the  waters  carried  them 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  there  the  basket  was  upset,  near  the 
roots  of  a  wild  fig.-tree,  and  the  children  thrown  out  upon  the  land.  At  this 
moment  there  came  a  she-wolf  down  to  the  water  to  drink,  and  when  she  saw 
the  children,  she  carried  them  to  her  cave  hard  by,  and  gave  them  to  suck ;  and 
whilst  they  were  there,  a  woodpecker  came  backwards  and  f<H'wards  to  the  cave, 
and  brought  them  food."  At  last  one  Faustulus,  the  king's  herdsman,  saw  the 
wolf  suckling  the  children ;  and  when  he  went  up,  the  wolf  left  them  and  fled ;" 
so  he  took  them  home  to  his  wife  Larentia,  and  they  were  bred  up  along  with 
her  own  sons  on  the  Palatine  Hill ;  and  they  were  called  Romulus  and  Remus.^* 

When  Romulus  and  Remus  grew  up,  the  herdsmen  of  the  Palatine  Hill  chanced 
to  have  a  quarrel  with  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor,  who  stalled  their  j^m  u  wm  hmd  o>t 
cattle  on  the  hill  Aventinus.  Numitor's  herdsmen  laid  an  ambush,  ^^**»y'»»«^ 
and  Remus  fell  into  it,  and  was  taken  and  carried  off  to  Alba.  But  when  the 
young  man  was  brought  before  Numitor,  he  was  struck  with  his  noble  air  and 
bearing,  and  asked  him  who  he  was.  And  when  Remus  told  him  of  his  birth, 
and  how  he  had  been  saved  from  death,  together  with  his  brother,  Numitor 
marvelled,  and  thought  whethet*  this  might  not  be  his  own  daughter's  child.  In 
the  mean  while,  Faustulus  and  Romulus  hastened  to  Alba  to  deliver  Remus ; 
and  by  the  help  of  the  young  men  of  the  Palatine  Iffll,  who  had  been  used  to 
follow  him  and  his  brother,  Romulus  took  the  city,  and  Amulius  was  killed ;  and 
Numitor  was  made  king,  and  owned  Romulus  and  Remus  to  be  bom  of  his  own 
blood. 

The  two  brothers  did  not  wish  to  live  at  Alba,  but  loved  rather  the  hill  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  where  they  had  been  brought  up.  So  they  said,  v^^  <Jjj^  S^Twl 
that  they  would  build  a  city  there ;  and  they  inquired  of  the  gods  ^^^3^"^**^ 
by  augury,  to  know  which  of  them  should  give  his  name  to  the  tom. 
city.  They  watched  the  heavens  from  morning  till  evening,  and  from  evening 
till  morning  ;^  and  as  the  sun  was  rising,  Remus  saw  six  vultures.*'  This  was 
told  to  Romulus ;  but  as  they  were  telling  him,  behold  there  appeared  to  him 
twelve  vultures.  Then  it  was  disputed  agara,  which  had  seen  the  truest  sign  of 
the  god's  favor :  but  the  most  part  gave  their  voices  for  Romulus.  So  he  began 
to  build  his  city  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  This  made  Remus  veiy  angry ;  and  when 
he  saw  the  ditch  and  the  rampart  which  were  drawn  rodnd  the  space  where  the 
city  was  to  be,  he  scornfully  leapt  over  them,^  ^yrae,  ''Shall  such  defences'  as 
these  keep  your  city  V*  As  he  did  this,  Celer,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  build- 
ing, strucK  Remus  with  the  spade  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  slew  him ;  and 
they  buried  him  on  the  hill  Remuria,  by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  on  the  spot 
'  where  he  had  wished  to  build  his  city. 

But  Romulus  found  that  his  people  were  too  few  in  numbers ;  so  he  set  apart 
a  place  of  reftige,**  to  which  any  man  might  flee,  and  be  safe  from  ntm^tnaamjp»»A 
his  pursuers.     So  many  fled  thither  from  the  countries  round  kMrbbiJi^eiirtSId 


about;  those  who  had  shed  blood,  and  fled  from  the  vengeance  Mighbofhici 
of  the  avenger  of  blood ;  those  who  were  driven  out  from  their  own  homes 
by  their  enemies,  and  even  men  of  low  degree  who  had  run  away  from  their 
lords.  Thus  the  city  became  full  of  people;  but  yet  they  wanted  wives,  and 
(he  nations  round  about  would  not  give  them  their  daughters  in  marriage.  So 
Romulus  gave  out  that  he  was  goin^  to  keep  a  great  festival,  and  there  were 
to  be  sports  and  manes  to  draw  a  multitude  together.*^  The  neighbors  came  to 
see  the  show,  wiw  their  wives  and  their  daughters :  there  came  the  people  ck 

•*  Ovid,  Fasti,  in.  64.   Servius,  .Ai.  I.  v.  S78.  "Livy,  I.T. 

*  EnnioB,  Annal.  I.  78.  "  Ovidl  Fasti,  IV.  S49. 

*  GoUios,  Noct  Atda  VI.  o.  7,  qnotod  fltm  "  The  fiunons  Asylom*    See  Livj,  L  9. 
tfeasoiiiis  Babinns*  *■  I^vy,  I.  9. 

»  Enniiw,  AnnaL  I.  v.  lOS,  107. 
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Casnuuiy  and  of  CnistumeriuiDf  and  of  Antemna,  and  a  greai  multitude  of  the 
Sabines.  But  while  they  were  looking  at  the  games,  the  people  of  Romulup 
rushed  out  upon  them,  and  carried  off  the  women  to  be  their  wiycs. 

Upon  this  the  people  of  Caenina  first  made  war  upon  the  people  of  Romu« 
HoirfttrtuscaMtki  lus  I**  but  thej  wero  beaten,  and  Romulus  with  lus  own  hand 
till!^!!tid7tLMS  B^^^  their  king  Acron.  Next  the  people  of  Crustumerium,  and 
<>rth«iiyxT»p«i«.  ^f  Antenma,  tried  their  fortune,  but  Romulus  conquered  both  of 
them.  Last  of  all  came  the  Sabines  with  a  great  army,  under  TiUa  Tatius, 
their  king.  There  is  a  hill  near  to  the  Tiber,  which  was  divided  from  the  Palatine 
Hill  by  a  low  and  swampy  valley ;  and  on  this  hill  Romulus  made  a  fortress,  to 
keep  off  the  enemy  from  his  city.  But  when  the  fair  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of 
the  chief  who  had  charge  of  the  fortress,  saw  the  Sabines  draw  near,  and  marked 
their  bracelets  and  their  collars  of  gold,  she  longed  after  these  ornaments,  and 
promised  to  betray  the  hill  into  their  hands  if  they  woidd  give  her  those  bright 
things  which  they  wore  upon  their  arms.**  So  she  opened  a  sate,  and  let  in  the 
Sabmes ;  and  they,  as  they  came  in,  threw  upon  her  their  bnght  shields  which 
they  bore  on  their  arms,  and  crushed  her  to  death.  Thus  the  Sabines  got  the 
hbw  ^  j"^*22  fortress  which  was  on  the  hill  Satumius ;  and  they  and  the  Ro- 
AMam.     ^  maus  joiued  battle  in  the  valley  between  the  hill  and  the  city  of 

Romulus.*^  The  Sabines  began  to  get  the  better,  and  came  up  close  to  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city.  The  people  of  Romulus  shut  the  gate,  but  it  opened  of 
its  own  accord ;  once  and  again  tney  shut  it,  and  once  and  again  it  opened.  But 
as  the  Sabines  were  rushbg  in,  benold,  there  burst  forth  from  the  Temple  of 
Janus,  which  was  near  the  gate,  a  mighty  stream  of  water,  and  it  swept  away  the 
Sabines,  and  saved  the  city.  For  this  it  was  ordered  that  the  Temple  of  Janus 
should  stand  ever  open  in  time  of  war,  that  the  god  might  be  ever  ready,  as  on 
this  day,  to  go  out  and  give  his  aid  to  the  people  of  Romulus. 

After  thb  they  fought  again  in  the  valley ;  and  the  people  of  Romulus  were 
Srbin'23!!4''lJ  beginnmg  to  flee,  when  Romulus  prayed  to  Jove,  the  stayer  of 
Ti!f^r  ^^TZr  ^^S^^>  that  he  might  stay  the  people;**  and  so  their  flight  was 
hilwiMb:  wdhowdM  stayed,  and  they  turned  again  to  the  battle.  And  now  the  fight 
bfaSTuUdtotvtbir.  was  fiercer  than  ever :  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  Sabine  women  who 
had  been  carried  off  ran  down  from  the  hill  Palatinus,  and  ran  in  between  their 
husbands  and  their  fathers,  and  prayed  them  to  lay  aside  their  quarrel.**  So 
they  made  peace  with  one  another,  and  the  two  people  became  as  one :  the  Sa- 
bines with  their  king  dwelt  on  the  hill  Satumius,  which  is  also  called  Capitolium, 
and  on  the  hill  Quinnalis ;  and  the  people  of  Romulus  with  their  king  dwelt  on 
the  hill  Palatipus.  But  the  kings  with  their  counsellors  met  in  the  valley  between 
Satumius  and  Palatinus,  to  consult  about  their  common  matters ;  and  the  place 
where  they  met  was  called  Comitium,  which  means  **  the  place  of  meeting. 

Soon  after  this,  Tatius  was  slain  by  the  people  of  Laurcntum,  because  some  of 
his  kinsmen  had  wronged  them,  and  he  would  not  do  them  justice."*  So  Romu- 
lus reigned  by  himself  over  both  nations;  and  his  own  people  were  called  the 
Romans,  for  Roma  was  the  name  of  the  city  on  the  hill  Palatinus ;  and  the 
Sabines  were  called  Quirites,  for  the  name  of  their  city  on  the  hills  Satumius  and 
Quinnalis  was  Quirium.'^ 

*  Livy,  1. 10.  AsnaL  XII.  34.     Yet  KaorobiiiB  relates  xbh 

"  Livy,  1. 11.  wonder  as  having  happened  at  one  of  the  gate* 

"  MoCTobiiu,  Sntnrnaliai  1.  9.     Macrobiua  of  the  Roman  city,  when  the  Romana  were  oi 

places  the  scene  of  tliia  wonder  at  a  ^te  war  with  Tatius ;  and  it  seemed  needless  to 

"  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Vlmina-  destroy  the  consistency  of  the  whole  story  b^ 

lis."    It  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  this  the  unseasonable  introduction  of  a  topograph}* 

story  with  the  other  accounts  of  the  limits  of  oal  difficulty, 

the  two  cides  of  Romulus  and  Tatius :  and  oer-  "  I«ivy,  1. 13. 

tainlr  a  gate  at  the  foot  of  the  Viminal  could  **  Livy,  1. 18. 

not  nave  existed  in  the  walls  of  the  city  of  "*  XAvy,  I.  14. 

Romulus,  according  to  the  historical  account  of  "  Perhaps  I  hardly  ought  to  have  embodied 

their  direction  and  extent,  as  given  by  Tacitus,  Niobuhr^s  oonjecturo  in  tno  legend,  foe  certain- 
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The  people  were  divided  into  three  tribes ;"  the  Ramnenses,  and  the  Titienses, 
and  the  Luccres:  the  Bamnenses  were  called  from  Romulus,  how  Kcmom  mi0iu 
and  the  Titienses  from  Tatius ;  and  the  Luceres  were  called  from  "•'••p'^ 
Lucumo,  an  Etruscan  chief,  who  had  come  to  help  Romulus  in  his  war  with  the 
Sabines,  and  dwelt  on  the  hill  called  CsqIius.  In  each  tribe  there  were  ten  curias, 
each  of  one  hundred  men  ;**  so  all  the  men  of  the  three  tribes  were  three  thou- 
sand, and  these  fought  on  foot,  and  were  called  a  legion.  There  were  also  three 
hundred  horsemen,  and  these  were  called  Celerians,  because  their  chief  was  that 
Celer  who  had  slain  Remus.  There  was  besides  a  council  of  two  hundred  men, 
which  was  called  a  senate,  that  is,  a  council  of  elders. 

Romulus  was  a  just  king,  and  gentle  to  his  people :  if  any  were  guilty  of 
crimes,  he  did  not  pat  them  to  death,  but  made  them  pay  a  fine  ho«  k«  vnUMd  nd- 
of  sheep  or  of  oxen.**  In  his  wars  he  was  very  successful,  and  Jjjjj  wd^wJl^w 
enriched  his  people  with  the  spoils  of  their  enemies.  At  last,  af-  ""pp^i  •••«««• 
ter  he  had  reigned  nearly  forty  years,  it  chanced  that  one  day  he  called  his  people 
together  in  the  field  of  Mars,  near  the  Goats'  Pool  :**  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  there 
arose  a  dreadful  storm,  and  all  was  as  dark  as  night;  and  the  rain,  and  thunder 
and  lightning,  were  so  terrible,  that  all  the  people  fied  from  the  field,  and  ran  to 
their  several  homes.  At  last  the  storm  was  over,  and  they  came  back  to  the  field  of 
Mars,  but  Romulus  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  for  Mars,  his  father,  had  carried 
him  up  to  heaven  in  his  chariot.**  The  people  knew  not  at  first  what  was  become 
of  him ;  but  when  it  was  night,  as  one  Proculus  Julius  was  coming  from  Alba  to 
the  city,  Romulus  appeared  to  him  in  more  than  mortal  beauty,  and  grown  to 
more  than  mortal  stature,  and  said  to  him,  **  Go,  and  tell  my  people  that  they 
weep  not  for  me  any  more ;  but  bid  them  to  be  brave  and  warlike,  and  so  shall 
they  make  my  city  the  greatest  in  the  earth."  Then  the  people  knew  that  Rom- 
ulus was  become  a  god  ;  so  they  built  a  temple  to  him,  and  offered  sacrifice  to 
him,  and  worshipped  him  evermore  by  the  name  of  the  god  Quirinus. 

THB  LEGEND  OF  NUUA  POMPILIUS. 

When  Romulus  was  taken  from  the  earth,  there  was  no  one  found  to  reign  in 
his  place.*'    The  Senators  would  choose  no  king,  but  they  divided  vmr  fcr 


OM    whola 


themselves  into  tens ;  and  every  ten  was  to  have  the  power  of  >»  kbf. 

king  for  five  days,  one  after  the  other.    80  a  year  passed  away,  and  the  people 

murmured,  and  said,  that  there  must  be  a  king  chosen. 

Now  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines  each  wished  that  the  kin^  should  be  one  of 
them ;  but  at  last  it  was  a^eed  that  the  king  should  be  a  Sabme,  fu^  hub*  vam^om 
but  that  the  Romans  should  choose  him.**    So  they  chose  Numa  ^«  •*««"«»«. 
Pompilius ;  for  all  men  siud  that  he  was  a  just  man,  and  wise,  and  holy. 

Some  said  that  he  had  learnt  his.  wisdom  from  Pythagoras,  the  famous 
philosopher  of  the  Greeks  ;**  but  others  would  not  believe  that  of  hii  wIm  »d  pio» 
he  owed  it  to  any  forei^  teacher.  Before  he  would  consent  JJJSriSSiSl^ulI 
to  be  king,  he  consulted  Uie  gods  by  augury,  to  know  whether  it  "y^******^ 
was  their  pleasure  that  he  should  reign.*^  And  as  he  feared  the  gods  at  first,  so 
did  he  even  to  the  last.  He  appointed  many  to  minister  in  sacred  things,*^  such 
as  the  Pontifices,  who  were  to  see  that  all  things  relating  to  the  gods  were  duly 
observed  by  all ;  and  the  Augurs,  who  taught  men  the  pleasure  of  the  gods 
conceniing  things  to  come ;  and  the  Flamens,  who  ministered  in  the  temples ; 

I7  CO  f  ndent  writer  now  extant  speaks  of  the  *  I^vy,  1. 16. 

town  **  Qiiiiium."    Yet  it  seems  so  probaUe  *  *  — ^ "  Quirinus 

eoQJecture,  and  ffivos  so  much  consistency  to  Kartis  equis  Acheronta  ftrnt." 

tLe  story,  tliat  I  nave  ventured  to  adopt  it.  Horat.  III.  Carm.  8. 

"  Livy,  1. 18.    Varro  de  lin.  Lat.  1 56.  Ed.  "  Livy,  1. 17. 

IliiUer.  Servins,  ^n.  V.  560.  *  Dionysius,  II.  58. 

"  Patemus,  quoted  by  Lydus,  de  Magietra-  "*  Livy,  1. 18.    Dionysius,  [.  59. 

libua,  c.  9.  •  Livy,  1. 18. 

•^'icero  de  EepuWica,  H.  9.  *•  Liw,  L  19. 
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and  the  viigins  of  Yesta,  who  tended  the  eTer-bnraing  fire ;  and  the  Sulii,  who 
honored  the  god  of  arms  with  solemn  soDgs  and  dances  through  the  city  on 
certain  days,  and  who  kept  the  sacred  shield  which  fell  down  from  heaven.  And 
in  all  that  he  did,  ho  knew  that  he  should  please  the  gods ;  for  he  did  every  thine 
by  the  direction  of  the  nymph  Egeria,  who  honored  him  so  much  that  she  took 
him  to  be  her  husband,  and  taught  him  in  her  sacred  grove,  by  the  spring  that 
welled  out  from  the  rock,  all  that  he  was  to  do  towards  the  gods  and  towards 
men/'  By  her  counsel  he  snared  the  gods  Picus  and  Faunus  in  the  grove  on  the 
hill  Aventinus,  and  made  them  tell  him  how  he  might  learn  from  Jupiter  the 
knowledge  of  his  will,  and  might  get  him  to  declare  it  either  by  lic^htning  or  by 
the  flight  of  birds.^  And  when  men  doubted  whether  Egena  had  really  given 
him  her  counsel,  she  gave  him  a  sign  by  which  he  mjght  prove  it  to  them.  He 
called  many  of  the  Romans  to  supper,  and  set  before  them  a  homely  meal  m 
earthen  dishes  ;^  and  then  on  a  sudden  he  said,  that  now  Egeria  was  come  to 
visit  him ;  and  straightway  the  dishes  and  the  cups  became  of  gold  or  precious 
stones,  and  the  couches  were  covered  with  rare  and  costly  coverings,  and  the 
meats  and  drinks  were  abundant  and  most  delicious.  But  though  Numa  took  so 
much  care  for  the  service  of  the  gods,  yet  he  forbade  all  costly  sacrifices  ;^  neither 
did  he  su£fer  blood  to  be  shed  on  the  altars,  nor  any  images  of  the  gods  to  be 
made.*^  But  he  taught  the  people  to  ofifer  in  sacrifice  nothing  but  uie  fruits  of 
the  earth,  meal  and  cakes  of  flour,  and  roasted  com. 

For  he  loved  husbandry,  and  he  wished  his  people  to  live  every  man  on  his 
oruafMdMMteinada  owu  inheritance  in  peace  and  in  happiness.  So  the  lands  which 
tkm^n'ii^ Jl'b  Homulus  hsd  won  in  war,  he  divided  out  amongst  the  people,  and 
kknigB.  gi^yg  ^  certain  portion  to  every  man.*'    He  then  ordered  land- 

marks to  be  set  on  every  portion  ^  and  Terminus,  the  god  of  landmarks,  had  them 
in  his  keeping,  and  he  who  moved  a  landmark  was  accursed.  The  craftsmen  of 
the  city,**  who  had  no  land,  were  divided  according  to  their  callings ;  and  there 
were  made  of  them  nine  companies.  So  all  was  peaceful  and  prosperous  through- 
out the  reign  of  kin?  Numa;  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  were  never  opened, 
for  the  Romans  had  no  wars  and  no  enemies ;  and  Numa  built  a  temple  to  Faith, 
and  appointed  a  solemn  worship  for  her  ;*^  that  men  miglit  learn  not  to  lie  or  to 
deceive,  but  to  speak  and  act  in  honesty.  And  when  he  had  lived  to  the  age  of 
fourscore  years,  ne  died  at  last  by  a  gentle  decay,  and  he  was  buried  under  the 
hill  Janiculum,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber ;  and  the  books  of  his  sacred  laws 
and  ordinances  were  bmied  near  him  in  a  separate  tomb.'^ 

THB  LEGEND   OF  TULLUB  HOSTILIUS. 

When  Numa  was  dead,  the  Senators  again  for  a  while  shared  the  kingly  power 
Hew  TMrn  Hottiuu  amougst  thcmselvcs.  But  they  soon  chose  for  their  king  Tullus 
vMehMonkiiiff.  Hostilius,  whoso  father's  father  had  come  from  Medullia,  a  city  of 
the  Latins,  to  Rome,  and  had  fought  with  Romulus  against  the  Sabines."*  Tullus 
loved  the  poor,  and  he  divided  the  lands  which  came  to  him,  as  king,  amongst 
those  who  had  no  land.  He  also  bade  those  who  had  no  houses  to  settle  them- 
selves on  the  hill  Csslius,  and  there  he  dwelt  himself  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Tullus  was  a  warlike  king,  and  he  soon  was  called  to  prove  his  valor ;  for  the 
or  ua  WW  with  tb«  countrymen  of  the  Alban  border  and  of  the  Roman  border  plun- 
tat%^w'S^!h^ItaSi  dered  one  another."  Now  Alba  was  governed  by  Caius  Cluilius, 
iiiidth«cari«tii.         y^Y^Q  ^gg  ^jjg  dictator;  and  Cluilius  sent  to  Rome  to  complain  of 

«  Dvy,  1. 19,  20.    Ovid,  Fasti,  HI.  276.  «  Cicero  dc  Bop.  H.  U. 

**  Ovid,  Fasti,  III.  289,  ot  seqq.    Plutarch,  *■  Dionysius.  II.  74.    Plutarch,  Numa,  IS, 

Kuma,  15.  ^  Plutarch,  Kuma,  17. 

*•  Plutarch,  Numa,  16.    IHonysiufl,  II.  60.  ^  Dvy,  I.  21. 

•  Cicero  de  Repuh.  II.  14.  "  Plutardi,  Numa,  22. 

*  Plutarch,  Numa,  8.    Varro,  apud  AuguB-  "  Dionysius,  III.  1. 
ttaL    Civit.  Dei,  IV.  81.  ^  Livy,  I.  22,  et  seqq. 
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the  wrongs  done  to  his  people,  and  Tullus  sent  to  Alba  for  the  same  purpose. 
So  there  was  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  and  Clnilius  led  his  people  against 
Rome,  and  ky  encamped  within  five  miles  of  the  city,  and  there  ho  died.  Mot- 
tins  Fuietiiis  was  then  chosen  dictator  in  his  room ;  and  as  the  Albans  still  laj 
in  their  camp,  Tullus  passed  them  by,  and  marched  into  the  land  of  Alba.  But 
when  Mettius  came  after  him,  then,  instead  of  giving  battle^  the  two  leaden 
agreed  that  a  few  in  either  army  should  fight  m  behalf  of  the  i;est,  and  that  the 
event  of  this  combat  should  decide  the  quarrel*  So  three  twin  brothers  were 
chosen  out  of  the  Roman  army,  called  the  Horatii,  and  three  twin  brothers  out 
of  the  Alban  army,  called  the  Ouriatii.  The  combat  took  place  in  the  sight  of 
both  armies ;  and  after  a  time  all  the  Curiatii  wero  wounded,  and  two  of  the 
Horatii  were  slain.  Then  the  last  Horatius  pretended  to  fly,  and  the  Cuiiatii 
each,  as  they  wero  able,  followed  after  him.  But  when  Horatius  saw  that  they 
were  a  great  way  off  from  one  another,  he  turned  suddenly  and  slew  the  fiist  of 
them  ;  and  the  second  in.  like  manner,  and  then  he  easily  overcame  and  slew  the 
third.    So  the  victory  romained  to  the  Romans. 

Then  the  Romans  went  home  to  Rome  in  triumph,*^  and  Horatius  went  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  beaxing  his  triple  spoils.  But  as  they  wero  HowHonttetwui 
drawing  near  to  the  Capenian  gate,  his  sister  came  out  to  meet  SlS!t'fl!ld  ^mu£ 
him.  Now  she  had  been  betrothed  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  *****<*•**• 
Curiatii,  and  his  cloak,  which  she  had  wrought  with  her  own  hands,  was  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  her  brother ;  and  she  knew  it,  and  cried  out,  and  wept  for 
him  whom  she  had  loved.  At  the  sight  of  her  tears  Horatius  was  so  wroth  that 
he  drow  his  sword,  and  stabbed  his  sister  to  the  heart ;  and  he  said,  "  So  perish 
the  Roman  maiden  who  shall  weep  for  her  country's  enemy."  But  men  said 
that  it  was  a  dreadful  deed,  and  they  dragged  him  before  the  two  judges  who 
judged  when  blood  had  been  shed.     For  thus  said  the  law, 

*'  The  two  men  bIuiU  give  judgment  on  the  shedder  of  hlood. 
If  he  shall  appeal  from  tneir  judgment,  let  the  appeal  be  tried. 
If  their  ^'ud^ent  be  confirmed,  cover  nis  head. 
Hang  lum  with  a  halter  on  the  aocorsod  tree : 
Scouige  him  either  within  the  sacred  limit  oi  the  dtjr  or  without.*' 

So  they  gave  judgment  on  Horatius,  and  were  going  to  give  him  over  to  be  put 
to  death.  But  he  appealed,  and  the  appeal  was  tried  before  all  the  Romans,  and 
they  would  not  conacmn  him  because  he  had  conquered  for  them  then*  enemies, 
and  because  his  father  spoke  for  him,  and  said,  that  he  judged  the  maiden  to 
have  been  lawfully  slain.  Yet  as  blood  had  been  shed,  which  required  to  be 
atoned  for,  the  Romans  gave  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  offer  sacrifices  to  atone 
for  the  pollution  of  blood.  These  sacrifices  were  duly  perfumed  ever  afterwards 
by  the  members  of  the  house  of  the  Horatii. 

The  Albans  were  now  become  bound  to  obey  the  Romans ;''  and  Tullus  called 
upon  them  to  aid  in  a  war  against  the  people  of  Yeii  and  Fidenie.  or  um  iumm  yv^ 
But  in  the  battle  the  Alban  leader,  Mcttiiis  Fufetius,  stood  aloof,  ^'^StS't^tSU 
and  gave  no  true  aid  to  the  Romans.  So,  when  the  Romans  had  **««'^^ 
won  the  battle,  Tullus  called  the  Albans  together  as  if  he  were  goin^  to  make  a 
speech  to  them ;  and  they  came  to  hear  him,  as  was  the  custom,  without  their 
arms ;  and  the  Roman  soldiers  gathered  round  them,  and  they  could  neither 
fight  nor  escape.  Then  Tullus  took  Mettius  and  bound  him  between  two  chari- 
ots, and  drove  the  chariots  different  ways,  and  tore  him  asunder.  After  this  he 
sent  his  people  to  Alba,  and  they  destroyed  the  city,  and  made  all  the  Albans 
come  and  live  at  Rome ;  there  they  had  the  hill  Cselius  for  their  dwellmg-place, 
and  became  one  people  with  the  Romans. 

After  this,  Tullus  made  war  upon  the  Sabines,  and  gained  a  mtory  ovei' 

••  Livy,  I.  S6.  •  livy,  1.  27,  et  leqq. 
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irjdwTB^  tev.  tbexn."  But  now,  whether  it  were  that  Tullua  had  neglected  the 
•»uiMiTUi£t&Jr  worship  of  the  gods  whilst  he  had  been  so  busy  in  his  wars,  the 
signs  of  the  wrath  of  heaven  became  manifest.  A  plague  broke  out  among  the 
people,  and  Tullus  himself  was  at  last  stricken  with  a  lingering  disease.  Then 
he  bethought  him  of  good  and  holy  Numa,  and  how,  in  his  time,  the  gods  had 
been  so  gracious  to  Kome,  and  had  made  known  their  will  by  signs  whenevei 
Numa  inquired  of  them.  80  Tullus  also  tried  to  mquire  of  Jupiter,  but  the  god 
was  angry,  and  would  not  be  inquired  of,  for  Tullus  did  not  consult  him  righUy ; 
so  he  sent  his  lightnings,  and  Tullus  and  all  his  house  were  burnt  to  ashes.  This 
made  the  Romans  know  that  they  wanted  a  king  who  woidd  follow  the  example 
of  Numa ;  so  they  chose  his  daughter's  son,  Ancus  Marcius,  to  reign  over  them 
in  the  room  of  Tullus, 

THB  STORT  OF  ANCUS  MAROIUS. 

• 

Ancient  story  does  not  tell  much  of  Ancus  Marcius.  He  published  the  reli- 
or  a*  BMd  niga  «r  gious  ceremomes  which  Numa  had  commanded,  and  had  them 
Aa«HUwriu>.  writtcu  out  upou  wbitcd  boards,  and  hung  up  round  the  forum, 

that  all  might  know  and  observe  them.*'  He  had  a  war  with  the  Latins  and 
conquered  them,  and  brought  the  people  to  liome,  and  gave  them  the  hill  Aven- 
tinus  to  dwell  on.**  He  divided  the  lands  of  the  conquered  Latins  amongst  all 
the  Romans  ;*  and  he  gave  up  the  forests  near  the  sea  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  Latins,  to  be  the  public  property  of  the  Romans.  He  founded  the  colony 
at  OsUa,  by  the  mouUi  of  the  Tiber."^  He  built  a  fortress  on  the  hill  Janiculum, 
and  joined  the  hill  to  the  city  by  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  river.'^  He  secured 
the  city  in  the  low  grounds  between  the  hills  by  a  great  dyke,  which  was  called 
the  dyke  of  the  Quirites.^  And  he  built  a  prison  under  the  bill  Satumius, 
towards  the  forum,  because,  as  the  people  grew  in  numbers,  offenders  against 
the  laws  became  more  numerous  also."  At  kst  king  Ancus  died,  after  a  reign 
of  three-and-twenty  years.*^ 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  EAELY  HISTORY  OP  EOME. 


woiitral  hfiir^Kan  refi  ahniWf  M  H  fittJ^p  coff/ioVyrcf,  lulXXov  wt9Tg6i*v,  o6rc  &s  \oyoypd^ot  (vvidtnp  iwt 
H  9p9caYi*Y6rtfv  V^  ix^^u  9  i^ifiirrtpov,  ivra  i»t(tkivKTa  xat  ri  v«XXd  (rird  XP^*^  ahr&w  iwfvntt 
iwl  r)  fnS&Stf  UvsPtmiKira,  (&f»9<r3ac  ii  ky^ditewos  U  rdy  twt^vtvTdr^v  vtiftttuv,  &s  vaXacd  (7i«i,  dm* 
XfAtm^s. — ^Thuotdidxs,  I.  21,  

I  HAVE  given  the  stories  of  the  early  kin^s  and  founders  of  Rome,  in  their 
^  jm  proper  form ;  not  wishing  any  on$  to  mistake  them  for  real  history,  but 
thinking  them  far  too  famous  and  too  striking  to  bo  omitted.  But  what  is  the 
real  history,  in  the  place  of  which  we  have  so  long  admired  the  tales  of  Romulus 
and  Numa  ?    This  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered :  I  shall 

■•  Livy,  I.  81.  «  Livy,  I.  88. 

"  livy,  I.  82.    DionjBiuB,  HI.  86.  •  Livy,  I.  88. 

«  Cicero  de  Repub.  II.  18.    Livy,  I.  88.  "  Livy,  I.  88. 

*  Cicero  do  Repab.  II.  18.  **  (^ocro  de  Repnb.  II.  18.  Livy  sayv,  *'  tw«n- 

'  Cicero,  lb.    lavy,  L  88.    Dlonys.  III.  44.  ty-foor  yean.*'  i.  85. 
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content  myself  here  witb  giving  the  few  points  that  seem  sufficiently  established ; 
referring  those  who  desire  to  go  deeply  into  the  whole  question,  to  that  immortal 
work  of  Niebuhr,  which  has  left  other  writers  nothing  else  to  do,  except  either 
to  copy  or  to  abridge  it. 

The  first  question  in  the  history  of  every  people  is.  What  was  their  race  and 
language  ?  the  next.  What  was  the  earliest  form  of  their  society,  their  social  and 
politick  organization  ?  Let  us  see  how  far  we  can  answer  these  questions  with 
respect  to  Rome. 

The  language  of  the  Romans  was  not  called  Roman,  but  Latin.  Politically, 
Rome  and  Latium  were  clearly  disting^hed,  but  their  language  Ln^oag*  or  th*  ro- 
appears  to  have  been  the  same.  This  language  is  different  from  ™^ 
the  Etruscan,  and  from  the  Oscan ;  the  Romans,  therefore,  arc  so  far  marked 
out  as  distinct  from  the  great  nations  of  central  Italy,  whether  Etruscans,  Umbri* 
ans,  Sabines,  or  Samnites. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  connection  of  the  Latin  language  with  the  Greek  is 
manifest.  Many  common  words,  which  no  nation  ever  derives  p^i,  camNtod  wuk 
from  the  literature  of  another,  are  the  same  in  Greek  and  Latin;  ^•^•'O"^*- 
the  declensions  of  the  nouns  and  verbs  are,  to  a  great  degree,  similar.  7t  is 
probable  that  the  Latins  belonged  to  that  great  race  which,  in  very  early  times, 
overspread  both  Greece  and  Italy,  under  the  various  names  of  Pelasgians,  Tjrrse- 
nians,  and  Siculians.  It  may  be  believed,  that  the  Hellenians  were  anciently  a 
peoplo  of  this  same  race,  but  that  some  peculiar  circumstances  gave  to  them  a 
distinct  and  superior  character,  and  raised  them  so  far  above  their  brethren,  that 
in  after  ages  they  disclaimed  ^l  connection  with  them.^ 

But  in  the  Latin  language  there  is  another  element  besides  that  which  it  has  in 
common  with  the  Greek.  This  element  belongs  to  the  languages  PaHiy  with  that  or  um 
of  central  Italy,  and  may  be  called  Oscan.  Further,  Niebuhr  has  °'*^ 
remarked,  that  whilst  the  terms  relating  to  agriculture  and  domestic  life  are 
mostly  derived  from  .the  Greek  part  of  the  language,  those  relating  to  arms  and 
war  are  mostly  Oscan.'  It  seems,  then,  not  only  that  the  Latins  were  a  mixed 
people,  partly  Pelafsgian  and  partly  Oscan ;  but  also  that  they  arose  out  of  a 
conquest  of  the  Pelasgians  by  the  Oscans :  so  that  the  latter  were  the  ruling 
class  of  the  united  nation ;  the  former  were  its  subjects. 

The  Latin  language,  then,  may  afford  us  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  Latin  peo- 
ple, and  so  far  to  Siat  of  the  Romans.  •  But  it  does  not  explain  ^^2iniid'2??t£l 
the  difference  between  the  Romans  and  Latins,  to  which  the  pccu-  i^SH'  "  " 

liar  fates  of  the  Roman  people  owe  their  origin.  We  must  inquire,  then,  what 
the  Romans  were,  which  the  other  Latins  were  not ;  and  as  language  cannot  aid 
us  here,  we  must  have  recourse  to  other  assistance,  to  geography  and  national 

*  The  PelasgianBj  in  the  opinion  of  Herodo-  The  word  "  ecatnm"  wm,  in  the  first  edition 
ins,  were  a  barbarian  raoe,  and  spoke  a  barb&-  of  tiiis  work,  introduced  inadvertently  into  the 
rian  langvoffe. — I.  57,  68.  This  merely  means  list  of  Latin  military  terms,  auconuected  with 
that  they  did  not  speak  Greek.  No  one  doubts  Greek ;  as  it  is  evidently  of  the  same  family 
the  oonnection  between  Greek  and  Latin ;  vet  with  eiaros :  but  yet  there  are  so  many  words 
Plautus,  speaking  of  one  of  his  own  comedies,  of  the  same  family  in  the  otlier  languages  of  the 
the  stoiy  of  which  was  borrowed  fh>m  PhilO'  Indo-Gemionic  stock,  that  the  oonnection  bo> 
mon.  says,  lon^  rather  to  the  general  resemblance  sub- 

*^  Pnilemo  scripsit.  Plaatns  yertit  barbari." —  sistmg  between  all  those  bngniBges,  than  to  the 

Trinuminus,  Prolog,  v.  19.  closer  likeness  which  may  subsist  between  any 

Tlmt  is,  **  translated  into  Latin."    The  discov-  two  of  them  towards  one  another.    And  this 

eryof  affinities  in  languages,  when  they  are  not  more  distant  relationship  exists,  I  doubt  not, 

so  dose  ;:^  to  constitute  merely  a  difference  of  between  the  Oscan  and  even  the  Etruscan  Ian- 

dialect,  belongs  only  to  philoloffers.    Who,  till  guages,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo- 

verv  lately,  suspected  tliat  SansKrit  and  English  Gennanio  family ;  and  so  far  Greek,  as  well  as 

ma  any  oonnection  with  each  other?  Sanskrit,  Persian,  or  German,  may  be  riglitJy 

*  He  instances,  on  the  one  hand,  Dorans,  used  as  an  instrument  to  enable  us  to  dccl- 
Ager,  Aratrum,  Vinum,  Oleum.  Lac,  Bos,  8us,  pher  the  Etruscan  inscriptions.  IauzI's  fault 
Ovis;  while  on  the  other  liana,  Dnellum,  £n-  consisted  in  assuming  too  dose  a  roserabhmco 
■is,  Hasta,  Sagitta,  &c.,  are  quite  different  from  between  Greek  and  Etruscan ;  in  supposing 
the  oorrespoudinff  Greek  terms.  See  Niebuhr,  that  they  were  Bisters,  rather  than  distant 
Rom.  Qesch.  VoL  I.  p.  82.  Ed.  1827.  oonsins. 
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traditions.  And  thus,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  arrive  at  an  answer  to  the 
second  question  in  Roman  history.  What  was  the  earliest  fonn  of  civil  society  af 
Rome? 

If  we  look  at  the  map,  we  shall  see  that  Rome  lies  at  the  farthest  extremity 
DMiiict  n««»pu«>i  of  Latium,  divided  from  Etniria  only  by  the  Tiber,  and  having  the 
PMtioief^ciM.  Sabiiies  close  on  the  north,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  No 
other  Latin  town,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  built  on  the  Tiber;*  some  were  clus- 
tered on  and  round  the  Alban  hills,  others  lined  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  from  all  these  Rome,  by  its  position,  stood  aloof. 

Tradition  reports  that  as  Rome  was  thus  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Latin 

lirSSaLi' SlSt  ^^^^*  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  neighbor  to  the  Etruscans  and  Sabines,  so  its 
tfflMudl^h.  population  was  in  part  formed  out  of  one  of  these  nations,  and 
many  of  its  rites  and  institutions  borrowed  from  the  other.  Tradition  describes 
the  very  first  founders  of  the  city  as  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen  of  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  and  tells  how  their  numbers  were  presentlv  swelled  by  strangers  and 
outcasts  from  all  the  countries  round  about.  It  speaks  of  a  threefold  division  of 
the  Roman  people,  in  the  very  earliest  age  of  its  history ;  the  tribes  of  the  Ram- 
nenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.  It  distinctly  acknowledges  the  lltienses  to  have 
been  Sabines ;  and  in  some  of  its  guesses  at  the  origin  of  the  Luceres,  it  connects 
their  name  with  that  of  the  Etruscan  Lucumones,^  and  thus  supposes  them  to 
have  been  composed  of  Etruscans. 

We  know  that  for  all  points  of  detaO,  and  for  keeping  a  correct  account  ol 
time,  tradition  is  worthless.  It  is  very  possible  that  all  Etruscan  rites  and  usages 
came  in  with  the  Tarquinii,  and  were  falsely  carried  back  to  an  earlier  period. 
But  the  mixture  of  the  Sabines  with  the  original  people  of  the  Palatine  Hill  can- 
not be  doubted  ;  and  the  stories  of  the  asylum,  and  of  the  violence  done  to  the 
Sabine  women,  seem  to  show  that  the  first  settlers  of  the  Palatine  were  a  mixed 
race,  in  which  other  blood  was  largely  mingled  with  that  of  the  Latins.  We 
may  conceive  of  this  earlier  people  of  Mamers,  as  of  the  Mamcrtini  of  a  more 
historical  period :  that  they  were  a  band  of  resolute  adventurers  from  various 
parts,  practised  in  arms,  and  little  scrupulous  how  they  used  them.  Thus  the 
origin  of  the  highest  Roman  nobility  may  have  greatly  resembled  that  larger 
band  of  adventurers  who  followed  the  standard  of  William  the  Norman,  and  were 
the  founders  of  the  nobility  of  England. 

The  people  or  citizens  of  Rome  were  divided  into  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ram- 
Diruoi  or  um  RoflMa  ncnscs,  Titienses,  and  Luceres,'  to  whatever  races  we  may  suppose 
p««pi«ini«tbrMM>i.  ^jjgm  ^  belong,  or  at  whatever  time  and  under  whatever  circum- 
stances they  may  have  become  united.  Each  of  these  tribes  was  divided  into 
ten  smaller  bodies  called  curie ;  so  that  the  whole  people  consisted  of  thirty 
curiae:  these  same  divisions  were  in  war  represented  by  the  thirty  centuries 
which  made  up  the  legion,  just  as  the  three  tribes  were  represented  by  the 
three  centuries  of  horsemen ;  but  that  the  soldiers  of  each  century  were  exactly 
a  hundred,  is  apparently  as  unfounded  a  conclusion,  as  it  would  be  if  we 
were  to  argue  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  military  force  of  one  of  our  English 
hundreds. 

I  have  said  that  each  tribe  was  divided  into  ten  curias ;  it  would  be  more  cor- 

'  I  had  forgotten  what 
oxcoption  of  Ficaiia,  i 
tuB,  stood  on  the  road 

miloBtone  from  Boine:  that  iA,'acoordiiigtoSir  Both' expressions  come  to  the  same  thing,  foT 

W.  GoU  and  otlicrs.  at  the  spot  now  called  the  three  centuries  of  horsemen,  as  appears 

Tenuta  di  Dragoncella.    But  Westphal  places  by  the  story  of  Tarquinius  Priscns  and  the 

Ficana  at  Trapnusa,  wliich  is  at  some  distanoe  augur,  Attus  Navius,  were  supposed  to  rep- 

from  the  Tiber ;  so  tliat.  according  to  him,  the  resent  the  three  tribes,  and  their  number  was 

statement  in  the  textwould  be  abeolutelyoorrect  fixed  upon  that  principle:  just  as  the  thirty 

*  Ho  Junius  Graochanus,  as  quoted  by  Varro,  centuries  of  foot  soldiers  represented  the  thirty 

do  L.  L.,  V.  sec.  55 ;  and  so  also  Cicero,  de  lie-  curi». 
pabli<rfL,  II.  8. 
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rect  to  say,  that  the  union  of  ten  curiee  formed  the  tribe.  For  the  r»tbm  m4«  «por  oi 
state  grew  out  of  the  junction  of  certain  original  elements;  and  »*••. "»^«'>««^ 
these  were  neither  the  tribes,  nor  even  the  ourise,  but  the  gentes  or  houses  which 
made  up  the  curiae.  The  first  element  of  the  whole  system  was  the  gens  or 
house,  a  union  of  several  families  who  were  bound  together  by  the  joint  perform- 
ance of  certain  religious  rites.  Actually,  where  a  system  of  houses  has  existed 
within  historical  memory,  the  several  families  who  composed  a  house  were  not 
necessarily  related  to  one  another ;  they  were  not  really  cousins  more  or  less 
distant,  aU  descended  from  a  common  ancestor.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  in  the  original  idea  of  a  house,  the  bond  of  union  between  its  several  families 
was  truly  sameness  of  blood :  «uch  was  likely  to  be  the  earliest  acknowledged 
tie ;  although  afterwards,  as  names  are  apt  to  outlive  their  meaning,  an  artificial 
bond  may  have  succeeded  to  the  natural  one ;  and  a  house,  instead  of  consbtin^ir 
of  families  of  real  relations,  was  made  up  sometimes  of  families  of  strangers, 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  bind  together  by  a  fictitious  tie,  in  the  hope  that  law, 
and  custom,  and  religion,  might  together  rival  the  force  of  nature. 

Thus  the  state  being  made  up  of  families,  and  every  family  consbting  from  the 
earliest  times  of  members  and  dependents,  the  origin^  inhabitants  ^^  i^mm  and  tkdr 
of  Rome  belonged  all  to  one  of  two  classes :  they  were  either  •**"*^ 
members  of  a  family ;  and  if  so,  members  of  a  house,  of  a  curia,  of  a  tribe,  and 
so,  lastly,  of  the  state :  or  they  were  dependents  on  a  family ;  and,  if  so,  their 
relation  went  no  further  than  the  immediate  aggregate  of  families,  that  is,  the 
house :  with  the  curia,  with  the  tribe,  and  with  the  state,  they  had  no  connection. 

These  members  of  families  were  the  original  citizens  of  Rome ;  these  depend- 
ents on  families  were  the  original  clients. 

The  idea  of  clientship  is  that  of  a  wholly  private  relation;  the  clients  were 
fiomethinct  to  their  respective  patrons,  but  to  the  state  they  were  _ 
nothing.  But  wherever  states  composed  m  this  manner,  of  a 
body  of  houses  with  their  clients,  had  been  long  established,  there  grew  up 
amidst  or  close  beside  them,  created  in  most  instances  by  conquest,  a  population 
of  a  very  distinct  kind.  Strangers  might  come  to  live  in  the  land,  or  more  com- 
monly  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  district  might  be  conquered,  and  united 
with  their  conquerors  as  a  subject  people.  Now  this  population  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  houses  separately,  but  only  with  a  state  composed  of  those  houses : 
this  was  wholly  a  political,  not  a  domestic  relation  ;  it  united  personal  and  pri- 
vate liberty  with  political  subjection.  This  inferior  population  possessed  property, 
regulated  their  own  municipal  as  well  as  don^estic  affairs,  and  as  free  men  fought 
in  the  armies  of  what  was  now  their  common  country.  But,  strictly,  they  were 
not  its  citizens ;  they  could  not  intermarry  with  the  houses,  they  could  not  belong 
to  the  state,  for  they  belonged  to  no  house,  and  therefore  40  no  curia,  and  no 
tribe ;  consequently  they  had  no  share  in  the  state's  government,  nor  in  the  state's 
property.  What  the  state  conquered  in  war  became  the  property  of  the  state, 
and  therefore  they  had  no  claim  to  it ;  with  the  state  demesne,  with  whatever,  in 
short,  belonged  to  the  state  in  its  aggregate  capacity,  these,  as  being  its  neighbors 
merely,  and  not  its  members,  had  no  concern. 

Such  an  inferior  population,  free  personally,  but  subject  politically,  not  slaves, 
yet  not  citizens,  were  the  original  Plebs,  the  commons  of  Rome. 

The  mass  of  the  Roman  commons  were  conquered  Latins.*  These,  besides 
receiving  grants  of  a  portion  of  their  former  lands,  to  be  held  by  Tiieirirtii«n«t<»ifc«( 
them  as  }U>man  citizens,  had  also  the  hill  Aventinus  assigned  as  a*"*^"*"-  \ 
a  residence  to  those  of  them  who  removed  to  Rome.  The  Aventine  was  without 
the  walls,  although  so  near  to  them :  thus  the  commons  were,  even  in  the  nature 
of  their  abode,  like  the  Pfalburger  of  the  middle  ages,— men  not  admitted  to 
live  within  the  city,  but  enjoying  its  protection  against  foreign  enemies. 

*  6«e  Niebnhr's  chapter  "  Die  Gemeinde  nnd  die  plebeischen  Tribus.** 
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It  will  be  understood  at  once,  that  whatever  is  said  of  the  people  in  these 
MMiomof  omWom  early  times,  refers  onlj  to  the  fuU  citizens,  that  is,  to  the  mem- 
*•"  "*  «»7«w»«.  bers  of  the  houses.  The  assembly  of  the  people  was  the  assembly 
of  the  curicB ;  that  is,  the  great  council  of  the  members  of  the  houses ;  while  the 
senate,  consisting  of  two  hundred  senators,  chosen  in  equal  numbers  from  the 
two  higher  tribes  of  the  Ramnenses  and  Titienses,  was  their  smaller  or  ordinary 
council. 

The  power  of  the  king  was  as  varied  and  ill-defined  as  in  the  feudal  monarch - 
TiMkiac>apowOT«rw  ies  of  thc  middle  ages.  Over  the  commons  he  was  absolute; 
dM  •cSSi^  *^  but  over  the  real  people,  that  is,  over  the  houses,  his  power  was 
absolute  only  in  war,  ana  without  the  city.  Within  the  walls  every  citizen  was 
allowed  to  appeal  from  the  king,  or  his  Judges,  to  the  sentence  of  his  peers ;  that 
is,  to  the  great  council  of  the  curiae.  The  king  had  his  demesne  lands,^  and  in 
war  would  receive  his  portion  of  the  conquered  land,  as  well  as  of  the  spoil  of 
movables 


CHAPTER  III. 

OP  THE  CITY  OP  ROME,  ITS  TERRITORY,  AND  ITS  SCENERY. 


it 


Moroa,  arcemquo  procul,  oo  rara  doxnorum 


Tecta  yident. 

Hoc  nemus^  huuc,  inqiut.  frondoso  vertioe  ooUom, 

QoiB  Deus  incertam  eat,  nabitat  Deua."  

VntoiL,  Ma,  Vm. 

If  it  is  hard  to  carry  back  our  ideas  of  Rome  from  its  actual  state  to  the 
■arty  itato  of  um  city  pcHod  of  its  highest  splcndor,  it  is  yet  harder  to  go  back  in 
if  BoDH.  fancy  to  a  time  still  more  distant,  a  time  earlier  than  the  begin- 

ning of  its  authentic  history,  before  man's  art  had  completely  rescued  the  very 
soil  of  the  future  city  from  the  dominion  of  nature.  Here  also  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  accuracy  in  the  details,  or  to  be  certain  that  the  several  features  in  our 
description  all  existed  at  the  same  period.  It  is  enough  if  we  can  image  to  our- 
selves some  likeness  of  the  original  state  of  Rome,  before  the  undertaking  of 
those  great  works  which  are  ascribed  to  the  later  kings. 

The  Pomoerium  of  the  original  city  on  the  Palatine,  as  described  by  Tacitus/ 
Tk«  origbMi  PoBUi-  included  not  only  the  hill  itself,  but  some  portion  of  the  ground 
'*'™-  immediately  below  it ;  it  did  not,  however,  reach  as  far  as  any  of 

the  other  hills.  The  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  afterwards 
the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  was  in  the  earliest  times  covered  with  water ; 

*  Cicero  do  RepablicAi  V.  8.  timina  Severua,  at  the  Janna  Quadrifona  '*  (thia 

'  Tacitns,  Annal.  XII.  24.— It  ia  evident,  by  must  not  bo  confounded  with  the  Arch  of  Bev- 

tho  minutoneaa  of  hia  deacription,  that  the  con-  erua  on  the  Via  Sacra,  juat  under  the  ca^itol), 

aecratcd  limita  of  the  original  city  had  been  "  and  pasaed  through  the  valley  of  the  circua, 

carefully  preiKcrvod  by  tradition ;  and  thia  is  ao  as  to  include  tlie  Ara  Maxima,  as  fiu*  as  the 

exactly  one  of  the  pointa  on  wliidi,  as  we  know  Ara  Conai,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  ^  It  then  pro- 

by  our  own  experience  with  regard  to  parish  ceeded  from  the  Septizonium  Must  opposite 

boundaries,  a  tradition  kept  up  by  yearly  cere-  the  church  of  S.  Qregorio,  at  the  foot  of  the 

monies  maj^  safely  bo  trusted.    The  exact  line  Palatine),  till  it  came  under  tlie  baths  of  Tt»- 

of  th'is  original  Pomoerium  is  thus  marked  by  jan  (or  Titus),  which  were  the  Curije  Vcteres. 

Bunscn  in  his  description  of  Borne,  Vol.  I.  From  thence  it  passed  on  to  the  top  of  the 

p.  187 :  **  It  set  out  from  the  Forum  Boarinm,  Velia,  on  which  tne  Arch  of  Titus  now  stands. 

Vhe  site  of  wluch  ia  fixed  by  the  Arch  of  Sep-  and  where  Tacltua  places  the  Sacellum  Larium.^ 
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BO  also  was  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capito* 
Hne,  the  ground  afterwiu^  occupied  by  the  Roman  forum. 

But  the  city  of  the  Palatine  Hill  grew  in  process  of  time»  so  as  to  become  a 
city  of  seven  hills.  Not  the  seven  famous  hills  of  imperial  or  tim  «tfiad  anm 
republican  Rome,  but  seren  spots  more  or  less  elevated,  and  all  ''^ 
belonging^  to  three  only  of  the  later  seven  hills,  that  is,  to  the  Palatine,  the  CaDlian, 
and  the  EsquiUnc.  These  first  seven  hiUs  of  Rome  were  known  by  the  names  of 
Palatium,  Velia,  Cermalus,  Caelius,  Fagutal,  Oppius,  and  Cispius.'  Of  this  town 
the  Aventine  formed  a  suburb ;  and  the  dyke  of  the  Quintes,  ascribed  in  the  story 
to  Ancus  Marcius,  ran  across  the  valley  from  the  edge  of  the  Aventine  to  that 
of  the  Caelian  Hill  near  the  Porta  Capena.* 

At  this  time  Rome,  though  already  a  city  on  seven  hills,  was  distinct  from  the 
Sabine  city  on  the  Capitoline,  Quirinal,  and  Yiminal  Hills.  The  ^.^"Jju^^ 
two  cities,  although  united  imder  one  government,  had  still  a  sep-  liuv  «hxT 
arate  existence ;  they  were  not  completely  blended  into  one  till  that  second 
period  in  Roman  history  which  we  shall  soon  have  to  consider,  the  reigns  of  the 
later  kings. 

The  territory  of  the  original  Rome  during  its  first  period,  the  true  Ager 
Romanus,  could  be  gone  round  in  a  single  day.*     It  did  not  ex-  ^^^^^ 

tend  beyond  the  Tiber  at  all,  nor  probably  beyond  the  Anio ;  and, 
on  the  east  and  south,  where  it  had  most  room  to  spread,  its  limit  ^as  between 
five  and  six  miles  from  the  city.  This  Ager  Romanus  was  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  Roman  people,  that  is,  of  the  houses ;  it  did  not  include  the  lands  con- 
quered from  the  Latins,  and  given  back  to  them  again  when  the  Latins  became  the 
plebs  or  commons  of  Rome.  According  to  the  augurs,*  the  Ager  Romanus 
was  a  peculiar  district  in  a  religious  sense  ;  auspices  could  be  taken  within  its 
bounds,  which  could  be  taken  nowhere  without  them. 

And  now  what  was  Rome,  and  what  was  the  country  around  it,  which  have 
both  acquired  an  interest  such  as  can  cease  only  when  earth  s<m>0rr  «f  um  ■ 
itself  shall  perish  ?     The  hills  of  Rome  are  such  as  we  rarely  »«»»«•*  rfR«"-- 
see  in  England,  low  in  height,  but  with  steep  and  rocky  sides.*     In  early  times 
the  natural  wood  still  remained  in  patches  amidst  the  buildings,  as  at  this  day 

It  followed  nearly  the  line  of  the  Via  Sacra,  aa  inal  Hilla,  near  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  dl 
far  as  tlie  eastern  end  of  the  Forum  Bomanum.  Paola,  where  a  miserable  sort  of  s(^uaro  is  still 
But  Tacitus  does  not  mention  it  as  going  on  to  called  Piazza  Snbnrra)  may  have  jomed  in  the 
join  the  Forum  Boarium,  because  in  the  enrli-  festival  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  seven  hiUs 
est  times  this  valley  was  either  a  lake  or  a  or  heights,  although  tliey  were  not  themselves 
swamp,  and  the  Pomoerium  could  not  descend  **  Montani "  (see  Varro  de  L.  L.,  VI.  24.  £d. 
below  the  edge  of  the  Palatine  UilL    Nibby,  in  Miiller),  to  show  that  tiiey  belonged  to  the  dty 
his  work  on  tlio  walls  of  Borne,  places  the  of  the  Palatine,  and  not  to  tiie  Sabine  ci^  of 
CuriflB  Veteres  on  the  Palatine,  and  the  Sacel-  the  Capitoline  Hill.   For  the  exact  situations  of 
lum  Larium  between  the  Arch  of  Tituff  and  the  the  other  seven  spots,  see  Bunsen,  description 
Forum  on  the  Via  Nova.     The  position  of  the  of  Bome,  Vol.  L  ^.  141.     Velia  was  the  asoent 
CurisB  Veteres  is  certainly  doubtful.     Niobuhr  on  the  nortlieast  side  of  the  PoloUne,  where  the 
himself  (Vol.  I.  p.  288.     Note  785.    "Ene,  Tr.)  Arch  of  Titus  now  stands.    Cemialus,  or  Ger- 
thinks  that  the  Pomcerium  can  scarcely  be  car-  malus.  was  on  the  ndrthwest  side  of  the  Pala- 
riedsofikrasthefootoftheBsqniUne;  and  the  tine,  lust  above   the  Velabrum:    Fagutal   ia 
authority  for  identifying  the  Curis  Veteres  thougnt  to  have  been  the  ground  near  the 
with  the  site  of  the  Baths  of  Titus  or  Tngan  is  Porta  Esquilina,  between  the  Arch  of  Galli- 
not  decisive ;  for  it  only  appears  that  Blondo,  enus  and  the  Bette  Sale.     Oppius  and  Cispiua 
writing  in  1440,  caUs  tno  ruins  of  the  Baths  were  also  parts  of  the  Esquilme :  the  former  is 
**  Curia  Vecchia,"  and  says  that  in  old  legal  markedbvthepresent  church  ox  S.Maria  Mag- 
instruments  they  were  commonly  so  called,  giore,  ana  the  latter  lay^  between  that  ohurui 
(Beschreibung  Koms,  VoL  III.  put  S,  p.  222.)  and  the  baths  of  IModetian. 
Now  considering  the  general  use  of  the  word  '  See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  408.  Ed.  8d.  and 
Curia,  and  that  the  name  is  in  the  singular  num-  Bunsen.    Beschreibung  Boms,  Vol.  L  p.  620. 
ber,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  Biondo*s  Curia  *  See  Strabo.  Lib.  v.  p.  258.     Ed.  Avlaud, 
Vetus  must  be  the  Curiss  Veteres  of  Tacitus.  and  compare  Livy,  I.  28.    '*  Fossa  Quiua,  ab 
*  For  the  account  of  this  old  Septimontium.  Urbe  baud  plus  ouinque  nUllia."    And  II.  89. 
see  Festus,  under  the  word  **Beptimontio."  **  Ad  Fossas  Cluilias  V.  ab  Urbe  M.  P.  casteia 
Festns  adds  on  eighth  name,  Snburra.  Niebuhr  positis,  populatur  ituU  Agrum  .Romamwn^        ; 
eoi^Jectures  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pagus  *  See  Varro  de  L.  L.,  v.  88.'    Ed.  MOUer. 
Sveosanus  (which  was  the  same  district  as  the  *  The  substance  of  this  description,  taken 
BuVona,  and  lay  under  the  Esqulline  and  Vim-  from  my  journals  and  recollections  of  my  visit 
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it  grows  here  and  there  on  the  green  sides  of  the  Monte  Testaeco.  Across  the 
Tiber  the  ground  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  that  of  the  Roman  hills,  bat  its 
summit  is  a  level  unbroken  line,  while  the  heights,  which  opposite  to  Rome 
itself  rise  immediatelj  from  the  river,  under  the  names  of  Janiculus  and  Vati- 
canus,  then  sweep  away  to  some  distance  from  it,  and  returned  in  then-  highest 
and  boldest  form  at  the  Monte  Mario,  just  above  the  Milvian  bridge  and  the 
Flaminian  road.  Thus  to  the  west  the  view  is  immediately  bounded  ;  but  to 
the  north  and  northeast  the  eye  ranges  over  the  low  ground  of  the  Campagna 
to  the  nearest  line  of  the  Apennines,  which  closes  up,  as  with  a  gisanlio  wall, 
all  the  Sabine,  Latin,  and  Yolscian  lowlands,  while  over  it  are  still  aisttnctly  to 
be  seen  the  high  summits  of  the  central  Apennines,  covered  with  snow,  even  at 
this  day.  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  year.  South  and  southwest  lies  the 
wide  plain  of  the  Campagna ;  its  level  line  succeeded  by  the  equally  level  line 
of  the  sea,  which  can  only  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  brighter  light  re- 
flected  from  its  waters.  Eastward,  after  ten  miles  of  plain,  the  view  is  bounded 
by  tlie  Alban  hills,  a  cluster  of  high,  bold  points  rising  out  of  the  Campagna, 
like  Arran  from  the  sea,  on  the  highest  of  which,  at  nearly  the  same  height  with 
the  summit  of  Helvellyn,^  stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Lafiaris,  the  scene  <^  the 
common  worship  of  all  the  people  of  the  Latin  name.  Immediately  under  this 
highest  point  lies  the  crater-like  basin  of  the  Alban  lake ;  and  on  its  nearer  rim 
might  be  seen  the  trees  of  the  ffrove  of  Ferentia,  where  the  Latins  held  the 
great  civil  assemblies  of  their  nation.  Further  to  the  north,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Alban  hills  looking  towards  Rome,  was  the  town  and  citadel  of  Tuseulum  ;  and 
beyond  this,  a  lower  summit,  crowned  with  the  walls  and  towers  of  Labicum, 
seems  to  connect  the  Alban  hills  with  the  line  of  the  Apennines  just  at  the  spot 
where  the  citadel  of  Prseneste,  high  upon  the  mountain  side,  marks  the  opening 
into  the  country  of  the  Ilemicans,  and  into  the  valleys  of  the  streams  that  feed 
the  Liris. 

Returning  nearer  to  Rome,  the  lowland  country  of  the  Campagna  is  broken 
chttaetor  of  om  Gim.  by  loug  grecu  swcllinff  ridges,  the  ground  rising  and  falling,  as 
''*^  in  the  heath  country  oi  Surrey  and  Berkshire.     The  streams  are 

dull  and  sluggish,  but  the  hill  sides  above  them  constantly  break  away  into 
little  rocky  clifis,  where  on  every  ledge  the  wild  fig  now  strikes  out  its  branches, 
and  tufts  of  broom  are  clustering,  but  which  in  old  times  formed  the  natural 
strength  of  the  citadels  of  the  numerous  cities  of  Latium.  Except  in  these  nar- 
row dells,  the  present  aspect  of  the  country  is  all  bare  and  desolate,  with  no 
trees  nor  any  human  habitation.  But  anciently,  in  the  time  of  the  early  kings  of 
Rome,  it  was  full  of  independent  cities,  and  in  its  population  and  the  careful  cul- 
tivation of  its  little  garden-like  farms,  must  have  resembled  the  most  flourishing 
parts  of  Lombardy  or  the  Netherlands. 

Such  was  Rome,  and  such  its  neighborhood ;  such  also,  as  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover, was  the  earliest  form  of  its  society,  and  such  the  legends  which  fill  up  the 
place  of  its  lost  history.  Even  for  the  -second  period,  on  which  we  are  now 
going  to  enter,  we  have  no  certain  history ;  but  a  series  of  stories  as  beautiful  as 
they  are  unreal,  and  a  few  isolated  political  institutions,  which  we  cannot  con- 
fidently connect  with  their  causes  or  then*  authors.  As  before,  then,  I  must  first 
give  the  stories  in  their  oldest  and  most  genuine  form  ;  and  then  offer,  in  meagre 
contrast,  all  that  can  be  collected  or  conjectured  of  the  real  history. 

to  Borne  in  ISfi^,  was  inserted  some  time  since  ^  The  height  of  Monte  Cavo  is  varionsly  given 

in  the  History  of  Borne  published  hy  the  So-  at  2988  or  S96j>  French  feet.     Bee  Bunsen^ 

oiety  for  the  BifiWon  of  Useftil  Enowledce.  Vol.  I.  p.  40.    Helvellyn  is  reckoned  at  805S 

I  am  obliged  to  mention  tins,  lest  I  might  oe  English  feet,  bv  Col.  Madge ;  by  Mr.  Otley,  in 

inspected  of  having  borrowed  from  another  his  Quide  to  the  Lakes,  it  is  estimatea  ai 

work  withoat  acknowledgment  what  wss  ia  SOTO. 
fiust  famished  to  that  work  by  myselt 


CHAPTER  IV. 

STOSIES  OF  THE  LaJXR  KENQ0. 


'  Qnifi  noroB  hio  nostrU  tuooessit  sediboi  liospee  f 
Quern  sese  ore  fereiis,  quam  forti  pectore  et  armis  f 


8T0BT   07  L.   TARQUINIUS   PBISdJA, 

Iv  the  daya  of  Ancus  Marcins  there  came  to  Rome  from  Tarqumii,  a  city  of 
Etniria»  a  wealthy  Etnucaa  and  his  wife.^  The  father  of  this  stranger  was  a 
Greek/  a  citizen  of  Corinth^  who  left  his  native  land  because  it  9f,^}f^^^T^f^ 
was  oppressed  by  a  tyrant,  and  found  a  home  at  Tarquinii.  tokwM.  *"** 
There  he  married  a  noble  Etruscan  lady,  and  by  her  he  had  two  sons.  But  his 
son  found,  that  for  his  father's  sake  he  was  still  looked  upon  as  a  stranger ;  so 
he  left  Tarquinii,  and  went  with  his  wife  Tanaquil  to  Bomei,  for  there,  it  was  said, 
strangers  were  held  in  more  honor.  Now  as  he  came  near  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
as  he  was  sitting  in  his  chariot  with  Tanaquil  his  wile,  an  eagle  came  and  plucked 
the  cap  from  his  head,  and  bore  it  aloft  into  the  air ;  and  then  flew  down  again 
and  placed  it  upon  his  head,  as  it  had  been  before.  So  Tanaquil  was  glad  at 
this  sight,  and  she  told  her  husband,  for  she  was  skilled  in  auffury,  that  this  was 
a  sign  of  the  favor  of  the  gods,  and  she  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  he 
woiud.  surely  rise  to  greatness. 

Now  when  the  stranger  came  to  Rome,  they  called  him  Lueiu^  TarquSnius  f 
and  he  was  a  brave  man  and  wise  in  council ;  and  his  riches  won  or  u«  ikTorwiia  unf 
the  good  word  of  the  multitude ;  and  he  became  known  to  the  ^'^ 
king.  He  served  the  king  well  in  peace  and  war,  so  that  Ancus  held  him  in 
ffreat  hon<Nr,  and  when  he  died  he  named  him  by  his  will  to  be  the  guardian  of 
hia  children. 

But  Tarquinius  was  in  great  fav^or  with  the  people^  and  when  he  desired  to  be 
kioff,  they  resolved  to  choose  him  rather  than  the  son  of  Aneus.  ^^jj.  ^.^i. 
So  ne  began  to  reign,  and  he  did  great  works,;  both  in  war  and  ^^ 

peace.  He  made  war  on  the  Latins,  and  took  from  them  a  great  spoiL^  Then 
he  made  war  on  the  Sabines,  and  he  conquered  them  in  two  battles,  and  took 
from  them  the  town  of  Collatia,  and  gave  it  to  Egerius,  his  brother's  son,  who 
had  come  with  him  from  Tarquinii.  Lastly,  there  was  another  war  with  the 
Latins,  and  Tarquinius  went  round  to  their  cities,  and  took  them  one  after 
another ;  for  none  dared  to  go  out  to  meet  him  in  open  battle.  These  were  his 
acts  in  war. 

He  also  did  great  works  in  peace ;'  for  he  made  vast  drains  to  carry  off  the 
water  from  between  the  Palatme  and  the  Aventine,  and  from  be-  Q,y,,„,^,^ 
tween  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  Hills.     And  in  the  space  '**^ 

between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  after  he  had  drainea  it,  he  formed  the 
Circus,  or  great  race-course,  for  chariot  and  for  horse  races.  Then  in  the  space 
between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  he  made  a  forum  or  market-place,  and 
divided  out  the  ground  around  it  for  shops  or  stalls,  and  made  a  covered  walk 
round  it.    Next  ne  set  about  building  a  wall  of  stone  to  go  round  the  city ;  and 

*  Iiv7,  L  84.  *  Goero,  Llvy,  and  Dion  vsias,  in  lods  dtetii. 

«Iivy,ibid.    Dionys.  m.  4S-48.     Cioerode       « livr,  I.  S5-8S. 
^opubOoi,  IL  19.  •  livy,  I.  S8.  86.    IMonydnB,  IIL  67,  68» 
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he  laid  the  foandations  of  a  great  temple  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  which  was  to  be 
the  temple  of  the  gods  of  Rome.  He  also  added  a  hundred  new  senators  to  the 
senate,  and  doubled  the  number  of  the  horsemen  in  the  centuries  of  the  Ram- 
nenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  for  he  wanted  to  strengthen  his  force  of  horse- 
men ;  and  when  he  had  done  so,  his  horse  gained  him  great  victories  over  his 
enemies. 

Now  he  first  had  it  in  his  mind  to  make  three  new  centuries  of  horsemen,  and 
or  tiM  ftnxMw  tBfu,  to  <^1  them  after  his  own  name.  But  Attus  Navius,  who  was 
▲ttoiNATiu.  greatly  skilled  in*  augury,  forbade  him.     Then  the  king  mocked 

at  his  art,  and  said,  "  Come  now,  thou  augur,  tell  me  by  thy  auguries,  whether 
the  thing  which  I  now  have  in  my  mind  may  be  done  or  not."  And  Attus 
Navius  asked  counsel  of  the  gods  by  augury,  and  he  answered,  ''It  may." 
Then  the  kins  said,  "  It  was  in  my  mind  that  thou  shouldst  cut  in  two  this 
whetstone  with  this  razor.  Take  them,  and  do  it,  and  fulfil  thy  augury  if  thou 
canst."  But  Attus  took  the  razor  and  the  whetstone,  and  ho  cut,  and  cut  the 
whetstone  asunder.  So  the  king  obeyed  his  counsels,  and  made  no  new  cen- 
turies ;  and  in  all  things  afterwards  he  consulted  the  gods  by  augury,  and  obeyed 
their  bidding. 

Tarquinius  reigned  long  and  prospered  greatly ;  and  there  was  a  young  man 
brought  up  in  his  household,  of  whose  birth  some  told  wonderful 
BwrviiuTuSiuiotehk  tales,  aud  said  that  he  was^  the  son  of  a  god;  but  others  said* 
in^i«i  by  th!  ^  that  his  mother  was  a  slave,  and  his  father  was  one  of  the  kin^r's 
^^"'^  clients.     But  he  served  the  king  well,  and  was  in  favor  with  tne 

people,  and  the  king  promised  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  young  man 
was  called  Servius  Tullius.  But  when  the  sons  of  kmg  Ancus  saw  that  Servius 
was  so  loved  by  king  Tarquinius,  they  resolved  to  slay  the  king,  lest  he  should 
make  this  stranger  his  heir,  and  so  they  should  lose  the  crown  forever.  So  they* 
set  on  two  shepherds  to  do  the  deed,  and  these  went  to  the  king's  palace,  and 
pretended  to  be  quarrelling  with  each  other,  and  both  called  on  the  king  to  do 
them  right.  The  kin?  sent  for  them  to  hear  their  story ;  and  while  he  was  hear- 
ing one  of  them  speax,  the  other  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  hatchet,  and 
then  both  of  them  fled.  But  Tanaquil,  the  king's  wife,  pretended  that  he  was 
not  dead,  but  only  stunned  by  the  blow ;  and  she  said  that  he  had  appointed 
Servius  Tullius  to  rule  in  his  name,  till  he  should  be  well  again.  So  Servius 
went  forth  in  royal  state,  and  judged  causes  amidst  the  people,  and  acted  in  all 
things  as  if  he  were  kin?,  till  after  a  while  it  was  known  that  the  king  was  dead, 
and  Servius  was  suffered  to  reign  in  his  place.  Then  the  sons  of  Ancus  saw  that 
there  was  no  hope  left  for  them ;  and  they  fled  from  Rome,  and  lived  the  rest  of 
their  days  in  a  foreign  land. 

THE  STORT   OF   BERVIUS  TULLIUS. 

"  Long  Uvo  tho  CommonB'  King,  Kiwf  James." 

Ladt  or  THX  Lakx. 

Servius  Tullius  was  a  just  and  good  king  ;'*  he  loved  the  commons,  and  he  di- 
Boir  kinr  serriw  an-  vidcd  amoug  them  the  lands  which  had  been  conquered  in  war, 
ivfftdUMciir.  ^^  jj0  made  manv  wise  and  good  laws,  to  maintain  the  cause  of 
the  poor,  and  to  stop  the  oppression  of  the  rich.  He  made  war  with  the  Etrus- 
cans," and  conquered  them.  He  added  the  Quirinal  and  the  Viminal  Hills"  to 
the  city,  and  he  brought  many  new  citizens  to  live  on  the  Esquiline ;  and  there 
he  lived  himself  amongst  them.  He  also  rused  a  great  mound  of  earth  to  join 
the  Esquiline  and  the  Quirinal  and  the  Yiminal  Hills  together,  and  to  cover  them 
from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy. 

•  Livy,  I.  SS.    DionyBius,  HI.  70,  71.     a-  •  livy,  1. 40. 

wro  de  Divinat.  1. 17,  S  82-  *  IKonvunB,  IV.  18-16. 40. 

'  Dionywus,  IV.  2.    Ovid,  FastS,  VI.  627.  "  livy,  I.  42. 

"  Gioero  de  B«pab.  IL  81.  "  Livy,  I.  48. 
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He  built  a  temple"  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  where  the  Latins,  and  the  Sabines, 
and  the  Romans,  should  offer  their  common  sacriOccs ;  and  the  Romans  were  the 
chief  in  rank  amongst  all  who  worshipped  at  the  temple. 

He  made  a  new  order  of  things  for  the  whole**  people ;  for  he  divided  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  into  four  tribes,  and  the  people  of  the  country  into  or  h»  food  i««i-  mud 
six-and- twenty.  Then  he  diyidcd  all  the  people  into  classes,  accord-  ^iA!,t^''i.^i,1gL«S 
ing  to  the  yalue  of  their  possessions ;  and  the  classes  he  divided  *•»*"'••• 
into  centuries ;  and  the  centuries  of  the  several  classes  furnished  themselves  with 
arms,  each  according  to  their  rank  and  order :  the  centuries  of  the  rich  classes 
liad  good  and  full  armor,  the  poorer  centuries  had  but  darts  and  slings.  And 
when  he  had  done  all  these  works,  he  called  all  the  people  together  in  their  cen- 
turies, and  asked  if  they  would  have  him  for  their  king ;  and  the  people  answered 
that  he  should  be  their  king.  But  the  nobles  hated  him,  because  he  was  so  loved 
by  the  commons :  for  he  had  made  a  law  that  there  should  be  no  king  after  him, 
but  two  men  chosen  by  the  people  to  govern  them  year  by  year.  Some  even  said 
that  it  was  in  his  mind  to  give  up  his  own  kingly  power,  that  so  he  might  sec 
with  his  own  eyes  the  fruit  of  all  the  good  laws  that  he  had  made,  and  might 
behold  the  people  wealthy,  and  free,  and  happy. 

Kow  king  Servius  had  no  son,'*  but  he  had  two  daughters ;  and  he  gave  them 
in  marriage  to  the  two  sons  of  king  Tarquinius.  These  daughters  hov  h*  awmd  u* 
were  of  very  unlike  natures,  and  so  were  their  husbands :  for  Aruns  IZo  £S/inSaiVu 
Tarquinius  was  of  a  meek  and  gentle  spirit,  but  his  brother  Lucius  '""*"•• 
was  proud  and  full  of  evil ;  and  the  younger  TuUia,  who  was  the  wife  of  Aruns, 
was  more  full  of  evil  than  his  brother  Lucius ;  and  the  elder  Tullia,  who  was  th€ 
wife  of  Lucius,  was  as  good  and  gentle  as  his  brother  Aruns.  So  the  evil  could 
not  bear  the  good,  but  longed  to  be  joined  to  the  evil  that  was  like  itself ;  and. 
Lucius  slew  his  wife  secretly,  and  the  younger  Tullia  slew  her  husband,  and  then 
they  were  married  to  one  another,  that  they  might  work  all  the  wickedness  of  their 
hearts,  according  to  the  will  of  fate. 

Then  Lucius  plotted  with  the  nobles,'*  who  hated  the  good  king;  and  he  joined 
himself  to  the  sworn  brotherhoods  of  the  young  nobles,  in  which  How  Laeiai  T«nium. 
they  bound  themselves  to  stand  by  each  other  in  their  deeds  of  ii'/JS^dTiTiJ'bJ 
violence  and  oppression.  When  all  was  ready,  be  waited  for  the  ""^•«^- 
season  of  the  harvest,  when  the  commons,'^  who  loved  the  king,  were  in  the  fields 
getting  in  their  com.  Then  he  went  suddenly  to  the  forum  with  a  band  of  armed 
men,  and  seated  himself  on  the  king's  throne  before  the  doors  of  the  senate-house, 
where  he  was  wont  to  judge  the  people.  And  they  ran  to  the  king,  and  told  him 
that  Lucius  was  sitting  on  his  throne.  Upon  this  the  old  man'*  went  in  haste  to 
the  forum,  and  when  he  saw  Lucius  he  asked  him  wherefore  he  had  dared  to  sit  on 
the  king's  scat.  And  Lucius  answered  that  it  was  his  father's  throne,  and  that 
he  had  more  right  in  it  than  Servius.  Then  he  seized  the  old  man,  and  threw 
him  down  the  steps  of  the  senate -house  to  the  ground ;  and  he  went  into  the  sen- 
atC'house,  and  called  together  the  senators,  as  if  he  were  already  king.  Servius 
meanwhile  arose,  and  began  to  make  his  way  home  to  his  house ;  but  when  he 
was  come  near  to  the  Esquiline  Hill,  some  whom  Lucius  had  sent  after  him  over- 
took him  and  slew  him,  and  left  him  in  his  blood  in  the  middle  of  the  way. 

Then  the  wicked  Tullia"  mounted  her  chariot,  and  drove  into  the  forum,  noth- 
ing ashamed  to  go  amidst  the  multitude  of  men,  and  she  called  uow  um  wicm  toi- 
Lucius  out  from  the  senate-house,  and  said  to  him,  "  Hail  to  thee,  'ow''SrfJuIIr?JI!3 
king  Tarquinius !"  But  Lucius  bade  her  go  home  ;  and  as  she  was  '**''• 
going  home,  the  body  of  her  father  was  lymff  in  the  way.  The  driver  of  the  char- 
iot stopped  short,  and  showed  to  Tullia  ^yhere  her  father  lay  in  his  blood.    But 

»  Livy,  I.  45.  »  livy,  1. 46.    Dionysius,  IV.  SO. 

"  Dionysius,  IV.  It  -20.  Livy,  1. 48.    Cicero       "  Dionyaiua,  IV.  88. 
de  Ropabliod,  II.  22.  ■  Livy,  1. 48. 

»  llvy,  1. 48.  ■  Livy,  1. 48. 
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she  bade  him  drive  on,  for  the  furies  of  her  wickedaess  were  upon  her,  and  the 
chariot  rolled  over  the  body ;  and  she  went  to  her  home  with  her  father's  blood 
upon  the  wheels  of  her  chariot.  Thus  Lucius  Tarquinius  and  the  wicked  Tullia 
reigrned  in  the  place-  of  the  good  king  Serviua.  ^ 

THB  STORT  OF  LUCIUS  TARQUINIUS  THE  TTRANT. 

Tiftpavi'OS— tftf^aii  rt  nvti  v4rfi«,  Kai  fiiirui  ywatMs,  kt9(*u  rt  i«p)r09(.— BjebODOTOB,  III.  80. 

Superbos 

Torquinl  fiksoes.— Horace,  Carm.  1. 12. 


Lucius  Tarquinius  gained  his  power  wickedly,  and  no  less  wickedly  did  he  ex- 
or  kiotr  Taniainiiia  ercise  it.  He  kept  a  guard^  of  armed  men  about  him,  and  he 
udhUfmtpoww.  j-ujg^  aU  things  at  his  own  will :  many  were  they  whom  he  spoiled 
of  their  goods,  many  were  they  whom  he  banished,  and  many  also  whom  he  slew. 
He  despised  the  senate,  and  made  no  new  senators  in  the  place  of  those  whom 
he  slew,  or  who  died  in  the  course  of  nature,  wishing  that  the  senators  might  be- 
come fewer  and  fewer,  till  there  should  be  none  of  them  left.  And  he  made  friends 
of  the  chief  men  among  the  Latins,  and  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Octa- 
vius  Mamilius  of  Tusculum ;  and  he  became  very  powerful  amongst  the  Latins, 
insomuch  that  when  Turnus  Herdonius  of  Aricia  haid  dared  to  speak  against  him 
in  the  great  assembly  of  the  Latins,  Tarquinius  accused  him  of  plotting  his  death, 
and  procured  false  witnesses  to  confirm  his  charge  ,*  so  that  the  Latins  judged 
him  to  be  ^Ity,  and  ordered  him  to  be  drowned.  After  this  they  were  so  afraid 
of  Tarquinius,  that  they  made  a  league  with  him,  and  followed  him  in  his  wars 
wherever  he  chose  to  lead  them.  The  Heniicans'*  also  joined  this  league,  and  so 
did  Ecctra  and  Antium,  cities  of  the  Yolscians. 

Then  Tarquinius  made  war  upon  the  rest  of  the  Yolscians,  and  he  took"  Suessa 
Of  kit  baudbgi.  Md  Pometia,  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Yolscians,  and  the  tithe  of  the  spoil 
JSLiVESKSwulS;  was  forty  talents  of  silver.  So  he  set  himself  to  raise  mighty  works 
^'  in  Rome ;  and  he  finished  what  his  father  had  beg^ ;  the  great 

drains  to  drain  the  low  grounds  of  the  city,  and  the  temple  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. 
Now  the  ground  on  which  he  was  going  to  build  his  temple,  was  taken  up  with 
many  holy  places  of  the  gods  of  the  Sabines,  which  had  been  founded  in  the  days 
of  king  Tatius.  But  Tarquinius  consulted  the  gods  by  augury  whether  he  might 
not  take  away  these  holy  places,  to  make  room  for  his  own  new  temple.  The  gods 
allowed  him  to  take  away  all  the  rest,  except  only  the  holy  places  of  the  god  of 
Youth,"  and  of  Terminus  the  god  of  boundaries,  which  they  would  not  suffer  him 
to  move.  But  the  augurs  said  that  this  was  a  happy  omen,  for  that  it  showed 
how  the  youth  of  the  city  should  never  pass  away,  nor  its  boundaries  be  moved  by 
the  conquests  of  an  enemy.  A  human  head  was  also  found,  as  they  were  dig^ne 
the  foundations  of  the  temple,  and  this  too  was  a  sign  that  the  Capitoline  Hill 
should  be  the  head  of  all  the  earth.  So  Tarquinius  built  a  mighty  temple,  and 
consecrated  it  Ut  Jupiter,*^  and  to  Juno,  and  to  Minerva,  the  greatest  of  the  gods 
of  the  Etruscans. 

At  this  time  there  came  a  strange  woman"  to  the  king,  and  offered  him  nine 
ofuiatog*  ymmn  books  of  the  prophccies  of  the  Sibyl  for  a  certain  price.  When  the 
wtiMBibyltotiitkiiiff.  king  refused  them,  the  woman  went  and  burnt  three  of  the  books, 
and  came  back  and  offered  the  six  at  the  same  price  which  she  had  asked  for  the 
nine ;  but  they  mocked  at  h<a*,  and  would  not  take  the  books.  Then  she  went  away, 
and  burnt  three  more,  and  came  back  and  asked  still  the  same  price  for  the  remain- 
mg  three.    At  this  the  king  was  astonished,  and  asked  of  the  augurs  what  he  should 

»  livy,  1. 49-62.  "  BionyBiuB,  HL  6&  He  tells  the  story  of  the 

"  DionysiuB.  IV.  49.  elder  Tarqninias. 

■  Livy,  I.  58,  65,  56.  •*  Dionyaius,  IV.  6 

*  Dionysiaa, .  V  «2.  iu  aeQius,  1. 19. 
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do.  They  said  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  refusing  the  gift  of  the  gods,  and  bade 
him  by  all  means  to  buy  the  books  that  were  left.  So  he  bought  them ;  and  the 
woman  who  sold  them  was  seen  no  more  from  that  day  forwards.  Then  the  books 
were  put  into  a  chest  of  stone,  and  were  kept  under  ground  in  the  Capitol,  and 
two  men^  were  appointed  to  keep  them,  and  were  called  the  two  men  of  the  sacred 
books. 

Now  Gabii*'  would  not  submit  to  Tarquinius,  like  the  other  cities  of  the  Latins ; 
so  be  made  war  against  it ;  and  the  war  was  long,  and  Tarquinius  How  Tuqnbnu  ««• 
knew  not  how  to  end  it.  So  his  son  Sextus  Tarquinius  pretended  ch^ryorul^satai. 
that  his  father  hated  him,  and  fled  to  Gabii :  and  the  people  of  Gabii  bolieyed 
him  and  trusted  him,  till  at  last  he  betrayed  them  into  his  father's  power.  A 
treaty  was  then  made  with  them,  and  he  gave  them  the  right  of  becoming  citizens 
of  Rome,*  and  the  Romans  had  the  right  of  becoming  citizens  of  Gabii,  and  there 
was  a  firm  league  between  the  two  people. 

Thus  Tarquinius  was  a  great  and  mighty  king ;  but  he  grievously  oppressed  the 
poor,  and  he  took  away  all  the  good  laws  of  king  Servius,  and  let  how umpmmi u« 
the  rich  oppress  the  poor,  as  they  had  done  before  the  days  of  !mi'ibt«  amvt^ 
Servius.  He  made  the  people  labor  at  his  great  works  :  he  made  them  build  his 
temple,  and  dig  and  construct  his  drains ;  he  laid  such  burdens*  on  them,  tha^ 
many  slew  themselves  for  very  misery ;  for  in  the  days  of  Tarquinius  the  tyrant 
it  was  happier  to  die  than  to  Uve. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATER  KINGS  OF  ROME,  AND  OP  THE  GREATNESS 

OF  THE  MONARCHY. 


*E»2  itiya  JfXStv  if  ^aviktla  Ux^o^.—TlmJCTD,  II.  97. 

*A«o^v(3  ohrt  ro^s  SXXovs  oirt  airodf  *A3i7vatoiif  rtfil  rCtv  c^trtpuv  TVfdvwav  hcft&is  ohih  Xiyovrmt^ 
— Thuoyd.  VI.  64.  

The  stories  of  the  two  Tarquinii  and  of  Servius  Tullius  are  so  much  more  disap- 
pointing than  those  of  the  earlier  kings,  inasmuch  as  they  seem  at  tim  Mcoonto  tm  « 
first  to  wear  a  more  historical  character,  and  as  they  really  contain  luSoiSi.  "^  "** 
much  that  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  but  yet,  when  examined,  they  are  found  not  to 
be  history,  nor  can  any  one  attach  what  is  real  in  them  to  any  of  the  real  per- 
sons by  whom  it  was  effected.  The  great  drains  or  cloacas  of  Rome  exist  to  this 
hour,  to  vouch  for  their  own  reality ;  yet  of  the  Tarqumii,  by  whom  they  are  said 
to  have  been  made,  nothing  is  certainly  known.  So  also  the  constitution  of  the 
classes  and  centuries  is  as  real  as  Magna  Charta  or  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  yet  its 
pretended  author  is  scarcely  a  more  historical  personage  than  King  Arthur ;  we 
do  not  even  know  his  name  or  race,  whether  he  were  Servius  Tullius,  or  Mas- 
tama,*  a  Latin  or  an  Etruscan ;  the  son  of  a  slav«  reared  in  the  palace  of  the 
Roman  king,  or  a  military  adventurer  who  settled  at  Rome  together  with  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  and  was  received  with  honor  for  his  valor.     Still  less  can  we  trust 

"  See  Livy,  HI.  10,  and  VI.  87.    Dionysius  Etruscan  hiBtorie8,qnoted  by  the  Emperor  Gan- 

6 Ives  **  Ten,"  which  was  the  later  number.  Gel-  dius  in  his  speech  upon  admitting  the  Gauls  to 

us  ffives  **  fifteen."  the  Roman  franchise.  This  speech  was  engraved 

**  Livy,  I.  58,  54.  on  a  brass  plate,  and  was  dug  up  at  Lyons  about 

"  Dion^sins^  IV.  58.  two  centuries  since,  and  is  now  preserved  in  that 

"  Cassius  Henuna,  quoted  by  Servius,  ifin.  city,     it  was  printed  by  Brotier  at  the  end  of 

Sn.  608.  his  edition  of  Tacitus,  and  has  been  also  pub- 

^  This  is  the  name  by  wMch  he  was  oalled  in  the  lished  in  the  collections  of  inscriptions. 
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the  pretended  chronology  of  the  common  story.  The  three  last  reigns,  according 
to  Livy,  occupied  a  space  of  107  years ;  yet  the  king,  who  at  the  end  of  this 
period  is  expelled  in  mature  but  not  in  declining  age,  is  the  son  of  the  king  who 
ascends  the  throne  a  grown  man  in  the  vigor  of  life  at  the  beginning  of  it : 
Scrvius  marries  the  daughter  of  Tarquinius,  a  short  time  before  he  is  made  king, 
yet  immediately  after  his  accession  he  b  the  father  of  two  grown-up  daughters, 
whom  he  marries  to  the  brothers  of  his  own  wife :  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius 
wait  patiently  eight-and -thirty  years,  and  then  murder  Tarquinius  to  obtain  a 
throne  which  they  had  seen  him  so  long  quietly  occupy.  Still  then  we  are,  in 
a  manner,  upon  enchanted  ground ;  the  unreal  and  the  real  are  strangely  mixed 
up  together ;  but  although  some  real  elements  exist,  yet  the  general  picture  be- 
fore us  is  a  mere  fantasy :  single  trees  and  buildings  may  be  copied  from  nature, 
but  their  grouping  is  ideal,  and  they  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  fairy  palaces  and 
fairy  beings,  whose  originals  this  earth  has  never  witnessed. 

The  reigns  of  the  later  Roman  kings  contain  three  points  which  require  to  be 
Thra.  pohiM  connect-  treated  historically.  1st,  The  foreign  dominion  and  greatness  of 
«i^Ji raii u^iHd  the  monarchy.  2d,  The  change  introduced  in  the  religion  of 
h»toriciiiijr.  Rome.     And  3d,  The  changes  effected  in  the  constitution,  espe- 

cially the  famous  system  of  the  classes  and  centuries,  usually  ascribed  to  Servius 
Tullius. 

1st.  The  dominion  and  greatness  of  the  monarchy  are  attested  by  two  suffi- 
1.  Th«  rnatncn  of  cicut  witucsscs ;  the  great  works  completed  at  this  period,  and  still 
IflJ.twortif*¥h«wiu  existing;  and  the  famous  treaty  with  Carthage,  concluded  under 
•ia«miMTuuiufc  ijjQ  gj^^  consuls  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  preserved  to  us  by 
Polybius.  Under  the  last  kings  the  city  of  Rome  reached  the  limits  which  it 
refoiined  through  the  whole  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  most  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  empire.  What  are  called  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  continued 
to  be  the  walls  of  Rome  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years,  down  to  the  Emperor 
Aurelian.  They  enclosed  all  those  well-known  seven  hills,  whose  fame  has  so 
utterly  eclipsed  the  seven  hills  already  described  of  the  smaller  and  more  ancient 
city.  They  followed*  the  outside  edge  of  the  Quirinal,  Capitoline,  Aventine,  and 
Coelian  Hills,  passing  directly  across  the  low  grounds  between  the  hills,  and  thus 
running  parallel  to  the  Tiber  between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Aventine,  without 
going*  down  to  the  very  banks.  From  the  outer  or  southern  side  of  the  Cselian 
they  passed  round  by  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  to  the  southern  side  of  the  Es- 
quiline;  and  here,  upon  some  of  the  highest  ground  in  Rome,  was  raised  a  great 
rampart  or  mound  of  earth  with  towers  on  the  top  of  it,  stretching  across  from 
the  southern  side  of  the  Esquiline  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Quirinal.  For  the 
Esquiline  and  Quirinal  Hills,  as  well  as  the  Yiminal,  which  lies  between  them,  are 
not  isolated  like  the  four  others,  but  are  like  so  many  promontories  running  out 
parallel  to  one  another  from  one  common  basc,^  and  the  rampart  passing  along 

■  See  the  account  of  the  walls  of  Servioa  in  eirtremcly  doabtfnl.    See  Varro  de  L.  L.,  V.  ( 

Bunsen's  Rome,  vol.  i.,  p.  628  et  Bcqq.,  with  the  146.  153.    £d.  Miiller. 

accompanying  map,  plate  1.  in  the  volume  of  *  The  back  of  a  man^s  hand  when  slighUv 

plates.  bent,  and  held  with  the  fingers  open,  presentili 

'  It  is  on  thift  point  that  the  German  topog-  an  exact  image  of  this  part  of  Borne.    The  fin- 

raphcrs  of  Rome  diifer  from  Nibby,  and  from  gers  represent   the    I^quiline,  Viminol,  and 

all  the  common  plans  of  ancient  Iiipnme,  which  Quirinal,  and  a  line  drawn  across  the  hand  just 

make  the  walls  go  quite  down  to  the  river.  Their  upon  the  knuckles  would  show  tlio  rampart  of 

reasons  are,  1st,  the  description  of  the  depart-  Servius  Tullius.     The  ground  on  the  outside 

ure  or  me  800  Fabii,  who  ore  made  to  leave  the  of  the  rampart  falls  for  some  way  like  the  sur- 

city  by  the  Porta  Carmentnlis ;  but  if  the  waUs  face  of  the  lutnd  down  to  the  wrist,  and  the 

came  dose  down  to  the  river,  they  must  have  later  w^  of  Aurelian  passed  over  the  wrist 

re-entered  the  dty  again  to  cross  oy  the  Pons  instead  of  over  the  knuckles,  at  the  bottom  ot 

Sublidus :  and  2d,  \  arrows  statement,  that  one  the  slope  instead  of  the  top  of  it. 

end  of  the  Circus  Maximus  abutted  upon  tlie  This  comparison  was  suggested  to  me  merdy 

city  wall ;  and  that  the  fish-market  was  just  on  by  a  view  of  the  ground.    It  is  a  strong  pre- 

the  outside  of  the  wall.     The  first  argument  sumptioninfavorof  its  exactness,  that  the  some 

■eems  to  roe  valid ;  the  second  cannot  be  msistcd  resemblance  struck  Brocchi  also.    Spcakinff  of 

on,  beoaose  the  text  of  Varro  in  both  places  is  the  Pindan,  Quirinal,  Viminal,  and  Esquiline 
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the  highest  part  of  this  base  formed  an  artificial  boundary,  where  none  was  marked 
out  by  nature.  The  circuit  of  these  walls  ss  estimated  at  about  seven  Roman  miles. 

The  line  of  the  mound  or  rampart  may  still  be  distinctly  traced,  and  the  course 
and  extent  of  the  walls  can  be  sufficiently  ascertained ;  but  very  few  remains  are 
left  of  the  actual  building.  But  the  masonry  with  which  the  bank  of  the  Tiber 
was  built  up,  a  work  ascnbed  to  th<^  elder  Tarquinius,  and  resembling  the  works 
of  the  Babylonian  kings  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  is  still  visible.  So 
also  are  the  massy  substructions  of  the  CapitoHne  temple,  which  were  made  in 
order  to  form  a  level  surface  for  the  building  to  stand  on,  upon  one  of  the  two 
summits  of  the  Capitoline  Hill.  Above  all,  enou<;h  is  still  to  be  _  _ 
seen  of  the  great  Cloaca  or  drain,  to  assure  us  that  the  accounts 
left  us  of  it  are  not  exaggerated.  The  foundations  of  this  work  were  laid  about 
forty  feet  under  ground,  its  branches  were  carried  under  a  great  part  of  the  city* 
and  brought  at  last  into  one  grand  trunk  which  ran  down  into  the  Tiber  exactly 
to  the  west  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  It  thus  drained  the  waters  of  the  low  grounch 
on  both  sides  of  the'  Palatine ;  of  the  Velabrum,  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Aventine;  and  of  the  site  of  the  forum  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline. 
The  stone  employed  in  the  Cloaca  is  in  itself  a  mark  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
work;  it  is*  not  the  peperino  of  Gabii  and  the  Alban  hills,  which  was  the 
common  building  stone  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth ;  much  less  the  tm- 
vertino,  or  limestone  of  the  neighborhood  of  Tibur,  the  material  used  in  the  great 
works  of  the  early  emperors ;  but  it  is  the  stone  found  in  Rome  itself,  a  mass  of 
volcanic  materials  coarsely  cemented  together,  which  afterwards  was  supplanted 
by  the  finer  quality  of  the  peperino.  Such  a  work  as  the  Cloaca  proves  the 
greatness  of  the  power  which  effected  it,  as  well  as  the  character  of  its  govern- 
ment. It  was  wrought  by  taskwork,  like  the  great  works  of  Egypt ;  and  stories 
were  long  current  cf  the  misery  and  degradation  which  it  brought  upon  the 
people  during  its  progress.  But  this  taskwork  for  these  vast  objects  shows  a 
strong  and  despotic  government,  which  had  at  its  command  the  whole  resources 
of  the  people ;  and  such  a  government  could  hardly  have  existed,  imless  it  had 
been  based  upon  some  considerable  extent  of  dominion. 

What  the  Cloaca  seems  to  imply,  we  find  conveyed  in  express  terms  in  the 
treaty  with  Carthage.*    As  this  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  very  cwthM* 

first  year  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  state  of  things  to  which  it        ^* 
refers  must  clearly  be  that  of  the  latest  period  of  the  monarchy.     It  appears 
then  that  the  whole  coast^  of  Latiura  was  at  this  time  subject  to  the  Roman 
dominion:  Ardea  Antium,  Circeii,  and  Terracina,^  are  expressly  mentioned  as  the 

Hills,  he  adds ;  "Pr  dani3  nna  scnsibile  ima-  for  an  nnoertain  state  of  relations  between  Romo 

ffine  non  saprei  meglio  pani^:narle  che  olle  dita  and  Latiam,  snoh  as  may  well  be  supposed  to 

di  una  mano  rafSgarando  la  pcJma  il  mentovato  have  followed  the  expulsion  of 'Torqiunius ;  a 

piano  a  col  tutto  si  attaooano.''  state  in  which  the  Romans  conld  not  know  what 

Suolo  di  Soma,  p.  84.  Latin  cities  would  remain  fidthfid  to  the  now 

•  It  is  the  "  TnfSi  litoide"  of  Brocohi ;  one  eovemment,  and  what  would  take  part  with 
of  the  volcanic  formations  which  is  found  in  the  exiled  king.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
man^r  places  in  Korae.  Brocchi  is  positive  tliat  no  authority  for  extending  the  limits  of  Latioin 
Shis  is  the  stone  employed  in  the  Cloaca ;  and  beyond  Terracina.  The  name  Cainpania,  it  is 
the  masses  of  it,  he  adds,  taken  from  the  older  true,  did  not  exist  so  early,  but  Thucydides 
walls  of  Scrvius,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  pres-  oills  Cnma  a  city  of  Opicia,  not  of  Latium ;  and 
ent  walls  not  tax  from  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo.  the  Volscians  or  Auruncaus  must  have  already 

Suolo  di  Boma,  p.  112.    occupied  the  country  on  the  Liris,  and  between 

*  Polybius,  III.  22.  See  I^iebuhr,  vol.  I.  p.  that  river  and  Terracina.  although  their  con- 
566,  od.  2d.  quests  of  Terracina  itself  as  well  as  of  Antium 

^  Niebuhr  supposes  that  the  coast  eastward  took  place  some  years  later.    For  the  annals 

of  Terradna  was  also  included  at  this  time  tpeak  of  Cora  and  Pometia  revolting  to  the 

under  the  name  of  Latium,  because  the  treaty  Aurund  as  early  as  the  year  2dl,  whicli  shows 

•jieaks  of  a  part  of  Latium  wliich  was  not  sub-  that  thejr  must  at  that  time  have  been  powerful 

ject  to  Rome,  and  because  the  name  of  Cam-  in  the  neighborhood  of  Latium ;  not  to  mention 

panta  was  not  yet  in  existence.    But  if  Polybias  the  alleged  Volsdan  conquests  of  the  lost  king 

has  translated  his  original  correctly,  the  expres-  Tarquinius  in  the  lowlands  even  of  Latium 

iian  Up  uva  ^^  &9tw  tir/iKooi  would  nitlier  seem  proper. 

to  provide  for  the  case  of  a  Latin  city's  vevolt-  *  A  fourth  name  is  added  in  the  MSS.  of 

lag  from  Rome  and  becoming  independent,  an<f  Po^bius,  ^ApwHjmv,    The  editors  have  crener 
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subject  alUes  (Cir^xooi)  of  Borne.  Of  these,  Circeii  is  said  in  the  common  story 
to  hsLve  been  a  Roman  colony  founded  by  the  last  Tarquinius ;  but  we  read  oi 
it  no  less  than  of  the  others  as  independent,  and  making  peace  or  war  with  Rome; 
during  the  Commonwealth  down  to  a  much  later  period.  Now  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  Romans  could  thus  have  been  masters  of  the  whole  coast 
of  Latium,  without  some  corresponding  dominion  in  the  interior ;  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  Rome  was  at  this  time  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Latin 
cities,  and  exercised  a  power  over  them  more  resembling  the  sovereignty  of 
Athsns  over  her  allies  than  the  modem  supremacy  of  Lacedaemon.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  the  Romans  seem  to  have  possessed  nothing  on  the  coast ;  but 
the  stories  of  Etruscan  conquests  which  we  find  in  the  common  accounts  of  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  are  so  far  justified  by  better  testimony  as  to  make  it  probable  that 
in  the  direction  of  Yeii  the  Roman  dominion*  had  reached  beyond  the  Tiber,  and 
that  the  territory  thus  gained  from  the  Etruscans  formed  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  whole  territory  of  Rome.  It  is  well  known  that  the  number  of  local 
tribes  established  by  the  later  kings  was  thirty ;  whereas  a  few  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Commonwealth  we  find  them  reduced  to  twenty.  Now,  as  even 
the  common  account  of  the  war  with  Porsenna  describes  the  Romans  as  giving 
up  to  the  Yeientians  a  portion  of  territory  formerly  conquered  from  them,  it 
becomes  a  very  probable  conjecture  that  the  Etruscans,  soon  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  recovered  all  the  country  which  the  kings  had  taken  from  them; 
and  that  this  was  so  considerable  in  extent,  that  by  its  loss  the  actual  territory 
of  the  Roman  people  was  reduced  by  one  third  from  what  it  had  been  before. 

It  may  thus  be  considered  certain  that  Rome  under  its  last  kings  was  the  seat 
prebftUo  connMtMD  of  ^f  a  great  monarchy,  extending  over  the  whole  of  Latium  on  the 
Boom  with  Etniria.        q^q  gj^g^  ^^^^  posscsslng  somc  considcrablc  territory  in  Etruria 

on  the  other.  But  how  this  dominion  was  gained  it  is  vain  to  inquire.  There 
are  accounts  which  represent  all  the  three  last  kings  of  Rome,  Servius  Tullius  no 
less  than  the  two  Tarquins,  as  of  Etruscan  origin.  Without  attempting  to  make 
out  their  history  as  individuals,  it  is  probable  that  the  later  kings  were  either  by 
birth  or  long  intercourse  closely  connected  with  Etruria,  inasmuch  as  at  some 
early  period  of  the  Roman  history  the  religion  and  usages  of  the  Etruscans  gave 
a  deep  and  lasting  coloring  to  those  of  Rome ;  and  yet  it  could  not  have  been  at 
the  very  origin  of  the  Roman  people,  as  the  Etruscan  language  has  left  no  traces 
of  itself  in  the  Latin ;  whereas  if  the  Romans  had  been  in  part  of  Etruscan  origin, 
their  language,  no  less  than  their  institutions,  would  have  contained  some  Etruscan 

ally  adopted  Ursini^s  correction,  Aav^evrtvttv :  qmnii  ho  regards  da  tho  decline  of  the  power 

Niebuhr  proposes   *ApiKii»Qv,   observing  that  of  the  city  Tarquinli,  and  the  restoration  of  tho 

Aricia  was  a  much  more  importfut  place  than  indcpenuenco  of  the  Latin  states,  Rome  being 

Laurentum,  and  tliat  Arician  merc;iant  vessels  one  of  this  number,  which  had  been  hithoito 

are  mentioned   by  Dion>'8ius,  VII.   6.     Yet  in  subjection  to  it. — Etrusker,  Vol.  I.  p.  115, 

Laurentum  appears  as  one  of  the  thirty  Latin  et  seqq. 

states  which  concluded  the  treaty  with  Sp.  Cas>  I  need  not  say  that  this  is  contrary  to  the 

t^.*s;  and  Larentum  and  Laurentum  are  but  opinion  of  Niebunr,  who  beliuvos  the  Tarquinil 

diilerent  forms  of  the  same  word,  as  appears  in  to  have  been  Latins,  and  not  Etruscans.    But 

thonameofthewifeofFaustnlus,  who  IS  called  I  should  agree  with  Miiller,  in  regarding  the 

both  Larentia  and  lAurontia.  reigns  of  the  two  Torquinii  as  a  period  during 

•  Miiller  in  his  very  oblo  work  on  the  Etrns-  which  an  Etruscan  dynasty  ruled  in  Rome,  in- 

cans  believes  rather  that  the  later  reigns  of  the  troducing  Etruscan  ntes,  arts,  and  institutions. 

Boman  kings  represent  a  period  in  which  an  It  is  wholly  another  question  whether  these 

Etruscan  dvnasty  from  Tarqninii  ruled  in  Borne,  princes  regarded  Home  as  their  capital  or  Tar- 

and  extenaed  its  power  far  over  Latium ;  so  quinii ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  they  were 

tliat  it  was  a  dominion  of  Etruscans  over  lAtins  kings  of  Some,  and  the^  may  very  possibly 

rather  than  the  contrary.     He  considers  this  have  used  the  help  of  their  Latin  subjects  even 

dominion  to  have  been  interrupted  by  the  rei^  to  make  conoucsts  for  them  in  Etruria ;  just  as 

of  Ser.  Tullius,  or  Mostoma,  an  Etruscan  chief  the  Norman  kings  of  England  soon  found  that 

from  Volsinii,  of  a  party  wholly  opposed  to  that  England  was  more  than  Normandy,  and  Henry 

of  the  yrinces  or  Lucumonos  of  Tarqninii;  and  I.  conouered    Normandy  from  his   brother, 

then  to  have  been  restored  and  exercised  more  chiefly  oy  tho  help  of  English  men  and  money, 

tyranioally  tlian  ever,  in  the  time  described  by  And  yet  we  retain  tlio  marks  of  the  Norman 

tno  Boman  writers  as  the  rciffn  of  Tarquiniut  conquest  impressed  on  every  port  of  our  inati- 

the  tyrant.    Finally,  the  oxpulaion  of  the  Tar«  tntions  down  to  this  very  hour. 
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elements.  The  Etruscan  influence,  however  introduced,  produced  some  effects 
that  were  lasting,  and  others  that  were  only  temporary ;  it  affected  the  religion 
of  Rome  down  to  the  very  final  extinction  of  Paganism ;  and  the  state  of  the 
Roman  magistrates,*®  their  lictors,  their  ivory  chairs,  and  their  triumphal  rohes,  are 
all  said  to  have  heen  derived  from  Etruria.  A  temporary  effect  of  Etruscan  influ- 
ence may  perhaps  he  traced  in  the  overthrow  of  the  free  constitution  ascribed,  to 
Servius  Tullius,  m  the  degradation  of  the  Roman  commons  under  the  last  king, 
and  in  the  endeavors  of  the  patricians  to  keep  them  so  degraded  during  all  the 
first  periods  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  well  known  that  the  government  in  the 
cities  of  Etruria  was  an  exclusive  aristocracy,  and  that  the  commons,  if  in  so 
wretched  a  condition  they  may  be  called  by  that  honorable  name,  were  like  the 
mass  of  the  people  amongst  the  Sclavonic  nations,  the  mere  serfs  or  slaves  of  th6 
nobility.  This  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Sabine 
and  Latui  nations  of  Italy ;  and,  as  in  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius  a  Latin 
spirit  is  discernible,  so  the  tjrranny  which,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a  monarchy 
or  an  aristocracy,  suspended  that  constitution  for  nearly  two  centuries,  tended 
certainly  to  make  Rome  resemble  the  cities  of  Etruria,  and  may  possibly  be 
traced  originally  to  that  same  revolution  which  expelled  the  Sabine  gods  from 
the  capitol,  and  changed  forever  the  simple  religion  of  the  infancy  of  Rome. 

II.  It  b  a  remarkable  story"  that  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  Rome, 
the  religious  books  of  Numa  were  accidentally  brought  to  light  chMi««  in 
by  the  discovery  of  his  tomb  under  the  Janiculum.  They  were  fatiiSlJ1!rti»  Zm  ^ 
read  by  A.  Pedllius,  the  Praetor  Urbanus,  and  by  him  ordered 
to  be  burned  in  the  c(Hnitium,  because  their  contents  tended  to  overthrow  the 
religious  rites  then  observed  in  Rome.  We  cannot  but  connect  with  this  story 
what  is  told  of  Tarquinius  the  elder,  how  he  cleared  away  the  holy  places  of  the 
Sabine  gods  from  the  Capitoline  Hill,  to  make  room  for  his  new  temple ;  and  the 
statement  which  Augustine  quotes  from  Varro,*'  and  which  is  found  also  in  Plu- 
tarch, that  during  the  first  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
city,  the  Romans  had  no  images  of  their  gods.  All  these  accounts  represent  a 
change  effected  in  the  Roman  religion;  and  the  term  of  170  years,  given  by 
Yarro  and  Plutarch,  fixes  this  change  to  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings.  It  is 
said^'  also,  that  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  the  three  deities  to  whom  the  Capit- 
oline temple  was  dedicated,  were  the  very  powers  whose  worship,  according  to 
the  Etruscan  religion,  was  essential  to  every  city ;  there  could  be  no  city  without 
three  gates  duly  consecrated,  and  three  temples  to  these  divinities.  But  here 
again  we  ^in  a  glimpse  of  something  real,  but  cannot  make  it  out  distinctly. 
Images  of  the  gods  belong  rather  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  than  of  the 
Etruscans  ;  and  the  Greek  mythology,  as  well  as  Grecian  art,  had  been  familiar 
in  the  southern  Etruscan  cities  from  a  very  early  period,  whether  derived  from 
the  Tyrrhenians,  or  borrowed  directly  from  Hellas  or  the  Hellenic  colonies. 
Grecian  deities  and  Greek  ceremonies  may  have  been  introduced,  in  part,  along 
with  such  as  were  purely  Etruscan.  But  the  science  of  the  Haruspices,  ana 
especially  the  attention  to  signs  in  the  sky,  to  tiiunder  and  lightning,  seems  to 
have  been  conducted  according  to  the  Etruscan  ritual ;  perhaps  also  from  the 
same  source  came  that  belief  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  after  death,  to 
which  Polybius  ascribes  so  stron?  a  moral  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
Romans,  even  in  his  own  days.  And  Etruscan  rites  and  ordinances  must  have  been 
widely  prevalent  in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  when,  as  some  writers  asserted, 
the  Roman  nobility'^  were  taught  habitually  the  Etruscan  language,  and  when 

*  Livy,  I.  8.    Dionysios,  HI.  63.  Etrascso   disdpUnse    aiont,   apnd    conditoros 

"  Livy,  XL.  29.  Etruscanim  urDiam  non  patatoa  jatitas  iirbes, 

^  Varro,  Fragments,  p.  46.  Edit.  Dordrecht,  in  ^uibus  non  tres  porttt  assent  dedioata  «k 

Olatarch,  Nunui,  c.  8.  votivaB,  et  tot  tenxpla,  Jovis,  Junonis,  Minervie, 

"  Servius,  on  Virgil,  JEn.  I.  v.  423.    Mira-  *•  Livy,  IX.  86.    Habeo  anctores,  vulflro  tnm 

tor  molem  ^neas,  &o»    "  Miratur*'  non  sim-  (in  the  middle  of  tiio  fifth  century  of  Komo), 

plidtor   dictum    volunt,  quoniam   prudentes  Konianos  pueros  sicut  nunc  Groecis  ita  Etrnsda 
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the  senate"  provided  by  a  special  decree  for  the  perpetual  cultivation  of  the 
Etruscan  discipline  by  young  men  of  the  highest  nobility  in  Etruria ;  lest  a 
science  so  important  to  the  commonwealth  should  be  corrupted  by  falling  into 
the  hands  of  low  and  mercenary  persons. 

III.  Nothing  is  more  familiar  to  our  ears  than  the  name  of  the  classes  and 
centuries  of  Servius  Tullius ;  nothing  is  more  difficult,  even  after 
atttatiopiBtrodoMdt/S  thc  immortal  labor  of  Niebuhr,  than  to  answer  all  the  questions 
later  kiDgt.  which  naturally  arise  connected  with  this  part  of  the  Roman 

history.  But  first  of  all,  in  considering  the  changes  effected  in  the  Roman  con- 
stitution during  the  later  period  of  the  monarchy,  we  find  another  threefold  divi- 
sion of  them  presenting  itself.  We  have,  1st,  the  enlargement  of  the  older 
constitution,  on  the  same  principles,  in  the  addition  to  the  number  of  senators 
and  of  the  centuries  of  the  knights,  commonly  ascribed  to  Tarquinius  Priscus. 
2nd,  we  have  the  establishment  of  a  new  constitution  on  different  principles,  in 
the  famous  classes  and  centuries  of  Servius  Tullius.  And,  8rd,  we  have  the 
overthrow,  to  speak  generally,  of  this  new  constitution,  and  the  return  to  the 
older  state  of  things,  modified  by  the  great  increase  of  the  king's  power,  in  the 
revolution  effected  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  in  his  subsequent  despotism. 

I.  The  old  constitution  was  enlarged  upon  the  same  principles,  in  the  increase 
Til.  aitenitioat  affMUd  oi  thc  uumbcr  of  scnatofs,  and  of  the  centuries  of  the  knights. 
by  ui«  alder Tarquiuiua.    j^  jjgg  \yQen  already  showu  that  the  older  constitution  was  an 

oligarchy,  as  far  as  the  clients  and  commons  were  concerned ;  it  is  no  less  true, 
that  it  was  democratical,  as  far  as  regarded  the  relations  of  the  citizens,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  houses,  to  each  other.  Both  these  characters,  with  a  slight  modifica- 
tion, were  preserved  in  the  changes  made  by  Tarqmnius  Priscus.  He  doubled," 
it  is  said,  the  actual  number  of  senators,  or  rather  of  patrician  houses ;  which 
involved  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  senate ;  but  the  houses 
thus  ennobled,  to  use  a  modem  term,  were  distinguished  from  the  old  ones  by  the 
titles  of  the  lesser  houses ;  and  their  senators  did  not  vote  till  after  the  senators 
of  the  greater  houses.  According  to  the  same  system  the  king  proposed  to 
double  the  number  of  the  tribes,  that  is  to  divide  his  newly  created  houses  into 
three  tribes,  to  stand  beside  the  three  tribes  of  the  old  houses,  the  Ramnenses, 
'Ktienses,  and  Luceres.  Now  as  the  military  divisions  of  the  old  commonwealths 
went  along  with  the  civil  divisions,  the  tribes  of  the  commonwealth  were  the 
centuries  of  the  army ;  and  if  three  new  tribes  were  added,  it  involved  also  the 
addition  of  three  new  centuries  of  knights  or  horsemen ;  and  it  is  in  this  form 
that  the  proposed  change  is  represented  in  the  common  stories.  But  here  it  is 
said  that  the  interest  of  the  old  citizens,  taking  the  shape  of  a  religious  objection, 
was  strong  enough  to  force  the  king  tc  modify  his  project.  No  new  tribes  were 
created,  and  consequently  no  new  centuries  ;  ■"  but  the  new  houses  were  enrolled 
in  the  three  c4d  centuries,  so  as  to  form  a  second  division  in  each,  and  thus  to 

uteris orudiri solitos.    Livy rather  JoJiovesthat  of  the  commonwealth,  not  an  order;  bosides, 

a  knowledge  of  the  Etruscan  lan^ua^e  Was  a  the  passage  in  the  treatise  do  Legibns  seems  to 

peculiar  aocomplishment  of  the  Fabiiis  who  decide  the  question,  II.  9,  S  21,  "Etniriseque 

wenton  the  enterprise,  namely,  that  of  pcnetra-  principes  disciplinam  docento ;"  that  is,  "Let 

ting  through  the  Ciminian  Forest,  and  exploring  them  mstruct  the  government  in  their  disci- 

Etruria.    But  the  story  of  this  enterprise  comes  pline,  when  any  occasion  arises  for  consulting 

evidently  from  the  Fabian  Family  Memoirs,  and  them.'*    Valerius  Maxiraus,  I.  1,  §  2,  has  I 

its  authenticity  is  most  suspicious.    AVhereas  beUeve  borrowed  his  story  from  Cicero,  and 

Patrum  nume 
>rum  gentium** 
sententiam  r'ogabat,  « 
Cicero,  de  KepubllcA, 
cans,  and  not  Komans.    The  term  "  Principes"    II.  20. 

to  express  the  Lncumones  of  Etruria  is  common  "  Nequo  tum  Tarquinius  de  equitnm  ccn- 
enough:  I  doubt  whether  it  is  ever  used  to  turiis  quidquam  mutavit:  numero  alteram 
azpress  the  Boman  imtrioians,  or  any  class  of  tantum  adjecit.  .  .  .  "  Fosteriores*'  modo 
men  in  Kome.  "Principes  civitatis^'  is  used  subiisdcm  uominibus  quiadditierautappdlati 
to  express  the  most  disUnguisned  individuala    sunt.    Livy,  I.  86. 
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A;>ntinue  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  old  houses  in  every  relation  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  may  he  fairly  supposed,  that  these  second  centuries  in  the  army 
were  also  second  tribes  and  second  curiae  in  the  civil  divisions  of  the  state ;  and 
that  the  members  of  the  new  houses  voted  after  those  of  the  old  ones  no  less  in 
the  great  council,  the  comitia  of  the  curise,  than  in  the  smaller  councils  of  the 
senate. 

The  causes  which  led  to  this  enlargement  of  the  old  constitution  may  be  readily 
conceived.  Whether  Tarquinius  was  a  Latin  or  an  Etruscan,  all 
the  stories  agree  in  representing  him  as  a  foreigner,  who  gained  '**'*^ 
the  throne  by  his  wealth  and  personal  reputation.  The  mere  growth  of  the 
Boman  state  would,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  have  multiplied  new  families, 
which  had  risen  to  wealth,  and  were  in  their  former  country  of  noble  blood  ;  but 
which  were  excluded  from  the  curiae,  that  is,  from  the  rights  of  citizenship  at 
Borne ;  the  time  was  come  to  open  to  them  the  doors  of  the  commonwealth ; 
and  a  foreign  king,  ambitious  of  adding  to  the  strength  of  his  kingdom,  if  it  were 
but  for  the  sake  of  his  own  greatness,  was  not  likely  to  refuse  or  put  off  the 
opportunity.  Beyond  this  we  are  involved  in  endless  disputes  and  difficulties ; 
who  the  Luceres  were,  and  whether  Tarquinius  had  any  particular  reasons  for 
raising  them  to  a  level  with  the  old  tribes^  we  never  can  determine.  That  there 
were  only  four  vestal  virgins  before,'^  and  that  Tarquinius  made  them  six,  would 
certainly  seem  to  show,  that  a  third  part  of  the  state  had  hitherto  been  below 
the  other  two-thirds,  at  least  in  matters  of  religion ;  for  it  was  always  acknowl- 
edged that  the  six  vestal  virgins  represented  the  three  tribes  of  the  Kamnenses, 
Utienses,  and  Luceres,  two  for  each  tribe.  But  in  the  additions  made  to  the 
senate  and  to  the  centuries,  the  new  citizens  must  have  been  more  than  a  third 
of  the  old  ones ;  and  indeed  here  the  story  supposes  that  in*  military  matters,  at 
any  rate,  the  Luceres  were  already  on  an  equality  with  the  Bamnenses  and 
Titien&es.  It  is  enough,  therefore,  to  say,  that  there  had  arisen  at  Rome  so  great 
a  num'ber  of  distingushed  families,  of  whatever  origin,  or  from  whatever  causes, 
that  an  extension  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  became  natural  and  almost  necessary : 
but  as  these  were  still  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  population,  the  change  went 
no  further  than  to  admit  them  into  the  aristocracy ;  leaving  the  character  and 
privileges  of  the  aristocracy  itself,  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the  population, 
precisely  the  same  as  they  had  been  before. 

II.  But  a  far  greater  change  was  effected  soon  afterwards ;  no  less  than  the 
establbhment  of  a  new  constitution,  on  totally  different  principles.  con«titeti«i  of  swrini 
This  constitution  is  no  doubt  historical,  however  uncertain  may  ^""^"^ 
be  the  accounts  which  relate  to  its  reputed  author.  "  The  good  king  Servius 
and  his  just  laws,"  were  the  objects  of  the  same  fond  regret  amongst  the  Roman 
commons,  when  suffering  under  the  tyranny  of  the  anstocracy,  as  the  laws  of 
the  good  kin^  Edward  the  Confessor  amongst  the  English  after  the  Norman 
conquest ;  and  imagination  magnified,  perhaps,  the  merit  of  the  one  no  less  than 
of  the  other :  yet  the  constitution  of  8ervius  was  a  great  work,  and  well  deserves 
to  be  examined  and  explained. 

Servius,  like  Tarquinius,  is  represented  as  a  foreigner,  and  is  said  also,  like  him, 
to  have  ascended  the  throne  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  the*  Hiiobi«aiiifcniiiii»i 
late  king.    According  to  the  account  which  Livy  followed,  he 
was  acknowledged"  by  the  senate,  but  not  by  the  people ;   and  this,  which 

^  See  Dionysina,  IH.  67 ;  and  compare  Livy,  Populam  de  se  iiwe  oonaulait,  jossudoue  roff- 

^*  ^*  nare,  legem  de  imperio  buo  curiaUuu  tuut.''  lie 

"  Pnmos  injussa  Populi^  volantate  Pntram  Sepablicl,  II.  21.     If  indeed  there  existed  a 

fcgnavit.    Livy,  I.  41.     BionysiuB,  confusing  genuine  "Lex  Begia  onriata  de  imperio"  of 

as  usual  the  curiffi  and  the  commons,  and  sup-  tne  reign  of  ServiusToUius,  then  it  must  belong 

posmg  that  the  most  oristocratical  body  in  the  to  a  later  period  of  hia  reign,  when  having  ea- 

itate  must  needs  be  the  senate^  roprenonta  him  tablishod  uls  power  by  means  of  hia  new  con- 

M  chosen  by  the  people  in  their  curioo,  but  not  stitution,  the  curie  would  have  had  no  choice, 

confirmed  by  the  senate.    Cicero  says,  *'  Non  but  to  acxnowledge  him ;  and  this  according  to 

^onuniait  se  Patribos,  sod,  Turquinio  scpulto,  Livy's  narrative  woa  the  case ;  for  he  sa^-s  uiat 
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seemed  contradictory  so  long  as  the  people,  populus,  and  the  commons,  plebu, 
were  confounded  together,  is  in  itself  consbtent  and  probable,  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  people,  who  would  not  acknowledge  Servius,  were  the  houses 
assembled  in  their  great  council  of  the  curiae,  and  that  these  were  Ukely  to  be 
far  less  manageable  by  the  king  whom  they  disliked,  than  the  smallei  council  of 
theit  representatives  assembled  in  the  senate.  Now  supposing  that  the  Ismg, 
whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  unwelcome  to  what  was  then  the  people,  that 
is,  to  the  only  body  of  men  who  enjoyed  civil  rights ;  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  him,  unless  he  would  maintain  his  power  as  a  mere  tyrant,  through  the  help 
of  a  foreign  paid  guard,  to  create  a  new  and  different  people  out  of  the  large 
mass  of  inhabitants  of  Rome  who  had  no  political  existence,  but  who  were  free, 
and  in  many  instances  wealthy  and  of  noble  origin  ;  who  therefore,  although  now 
without  rights,  were  in  every  respect  well  fitted  to  receive  them. 

The  principle  of  an  aristocracy  is  equality  within  its  own  body,  ascendency 
H*  Mt»bii«h«t  thirty  over  all  the  rest  of  the  community.  Opposed  to  this  is  the 
tiibM  for  ih«  caamam.  gygtem,  wluch,  Tcjecting  these  extremes  of  equality  and  inequality, 
subjects  no  part  of  the  community  to  another,  but  gives  a  portion  of  power  to 
all ;  not  an  equal  portion,  however,  but  one  graduated  according  to  a  certain 
standard,  which  standard  has  generally  been  property.  Accordingly,  this  system 
has  both  to  do  away  with  distinctions,  and  to  create  them ;  to  do  away,  as  it  has 
generally  happened,  with  distinctions  of  birth,  and  to  create  distinctions  of  prop- 
erty. Thus  at  Rome,  in  the  first  instance,  the  tribes  or  divisions  of  the  people 
took  a  different  form.  The  old  three  tribes  of  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres, 
had  been  divisions  of  birth,  real  or  supposed  :  each  was  made  up  of  the  houses 
of  the  curi£e,  and  no  man  could  belong  to  the  tribe  without  first  belonging  to  a 
curia,  and  to  a  house ;  nor  could  any  stranger  become  a  member  of  a  house 
except  by  the  rite  of  adoption,  by  which  he  was  made  as  one  of  the  same  race, 
and  therefore  a  lawful  worshipper  of  the  same  gods.  Each  of  these  tribes  had 
its  portion  of  the  Ager  Romanus,  the  old  territory  of  Rome.  But  now  as  many 
others  had  become  Romans  in  the  course  of  time,  without  belonging  to  either  of 
these  three  tribes,  that  is,  had  come  to  live  under  the  Roman  kings,  many  in 
Rome  itself,  and  had  received  grants  of  land  from  the  kings  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  old  Ager  Romanus,  a  new  division  was  made  including  all  these ;  and  the 
whole  city  and  territory*^  of  Rome,  except  the  Capitol,  were  divided  into  thirty 

after  the  institution  of  the  Comitia  Centnriata,  of  the  tribes.    On  the  whole  I  ngrrcc  with  Nie- 

Scrvius  "  auBus  est  ferre  ad  populnm,  *  vellent  buhr  in  preferring  the  statement  of  Fabios, 

juberentne   se   regnare?'  ^  tantoqno  consensu  preserved  by  Dionysius,  IV.  15,  that  the  coun- 

Saanto  baud  quisqnam  alius  ante,  rex  est  de-  try  tribes  in  the  Servian  constitution  were  six 

aratus,"  I.  46.    On  the  other  hand  Liw,  or  and  twenty.    But  the  great  difficulty  relates  t© 

the  annalist  whom  he  followed,  may  have  added  three  points ;  the  Capitol,  the  Avontino,  and  the 

the  circumstance  *  *  voluntate  Patrum  regnavit, ' '  Ager  Komanus.    The  four  city  tribes  or  regions, 

because  he  could  not  conceive  how  Servius  for  tribe  as  a  local  division  is  synonymous  with 

could  have  reigned  without  the  consent  of  either  region^  included  neither  the  'Capitol,  nor  the 

senate  or  curio).    Butif  we  ado]3t  the  Etruscan  Aventme.     This  we  know  from  that  curious 

Btory,  and  suppose  that  the  king  whom  the  aoco-jnt  preserved  by  Varro  of  the  situation  of 

Bomans  called  Servius  Tullins  had  gained  his  the  twenty-four  Argean  chapels  in  these  i-egions; 

power  in  the  first  instance  as  the  leader  of  an  a  passage  which  has  been  considered  and  oor« 

army,  which  after  various  adventures  in  Etruria  rected  both  by  MiiUer  and  Bunsen,  and  raav  be 

liad'been  driven  out  from  thence,  and  had  taken  now  read  in  an  intellirible  form  either  in  Jiifil- 

posscssion  of  the  Ca^an  Hill  in  Rome,  it  is  very  ler's  edition  of  Varro,  I.  %  46-54 ;  or  in  Bimsen*s 

conceivable  that  he  may  have  reigned  at  iirHt  and  Platner^s  Bcschreibung  Koms,  Vol.  I.  pp. 

indenendently  of  the  consent  of  any  part  of  the  688-702.    But  there  is  this  farther  T>erplexity', 

old  Koman  people,  whether  senate  or  ourghers ;  that  the  chapels  of  the  Argei  are  saia  by  Varro 

and  that  he  may  only  have  asked  for  that  con-  to  have  been  distributed  through  twenty-seven 

sent  after  hia  creation  of  a  new  Soman  people,  parts  of  the  citv;  and  yet  the  wooden  figures 

formed  perhaps  in  part  out  of  his  own  soldiers,  called  Argei,  wnich  were  every  year  thrown  by 

when  he  would  wish  to  reign  according  to  all  the  Pontiflces  into  the  Tiber,  d\^  by  Varro  him- 

the  old  legal  forms,  and  to  be  no  longer  king  self,  according  to  the  MSS.  said  to  have  been 

by  the  choice  of  a  part  of  his  subjectu  oiily»  ^^^  twentv-four,  and  by  Dionysius  thirty.  [Antiqq. 

with  the  approbation  of  all.  Rom.  I.  88.]   Bunsen  adopts  this  hitter  number, 

•  Every  reader  who  Is  acquainted  with  the  and  supposes  that  the  tliree  cellse  of  the  Capito- 

•ubjcct  knows  the  difficulties  wliich  beset  the  line  Temple,  and  the  three  of  the  old  Capitol  on 

whole  question  respecting  the  original  number  the  Qairmal)  were  inc^^ded  in  the  reckoning 
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tribes,  four  for  the  citj,  and  twenty-six  for  the  country,  containing  aU  the  Romans 
who  were  not  members  of  the  houses,  and  classing  them  according  to  the  local 
situation  of  their  property.  These  thirty  tribes  corresponded  to  the  thirty  curisp 
of  the  houses;  for  the  houses  were  used  to  assemble,  not  in  a  threefold  division, 
according  to  their  tribes,  but  divided  into  thirty,  according  to  their  curiae :  and 
the  commons  were  to  meet  and  settle  all  their  own  affairs  in  the  assembly  of 
their  tribes,  as  the  houses  met  and  settled  theirs  in  the  assembly  of  their  cunce. 

Thus  then  were  two  bodies  existing  alongside  of  each  other,  analogous  to  the 
house  of  lords  and  the  house  of  commons  of  our  own  ancient  j^  eeateriM,*  moitarr 
constitution,  two  estates  distinct  from  and  independent  of  each  thr^'rght^'!^  ^ 
other,  but  with  no  means  as  yet  provided  for  converting  them  ««»<«• 
into  stateS'general  or  a  parliament.  Nor  could  they  have  acted  together  as  jointly 
legislating  for  the  whole  nation ;  for  the  curiae  still  regarded  themselves  as  form- 
mg  exclusively  the  Roman  people,  and  would  not  allow  the  commons,  as  such, 
to  claim  any  part  in  the  highest  acts  of  national  sovereignty.  There  was  one 
relation,  however,  in  which  the  people  and  the  commons  felt  that  they  belonged 
to  one  common  country,  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  act  together,  and  in 
which  therefore  it  was  practicable  to  unite  them  into  one  great  body.  This  was 
when  they  marched  out  to  war  against  a  foreign  enemy ;  then,  arrayed  in  the 
same  army,  and  fighting  under  the  same  standard,  in  the  same  cause,  the  houses 
and  the  commons,  if  not  equally  citizens  of  Rome,  felt  that  they  were  ahke 
Romans.  It  has  ever  been  the  case,  that  the  distinctions  of  peace*^  vanish  amidst 
the  dangers  of  war ;  arms  and  courage,  and  brotherhood  in  perils,  confer  of 
necessity  power  and  dignity.  Thus  we  hear  of  armies^  on  their  return  home 
from  war  stopping  before  they  entered  the  city  walls  to  try,  in  their  military 
character,  all  offences  or  cases  of  misconduct  which  had  occurred  since  they  had 
taken  the  field :  whereas  when  once  they  had  entered  the  walls,  civil  relations 
were  resumed,  and  all  trials  were  conducted  according  to  other  forms,  and  before 
other  judges.  This  will  explain  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  cen- 
turies, which  was  a  device  for  uniting  the  people  and  the  commons  into  a  national 
and  sovereign  assembly  in  their  capacity  of  soldiers,  without  shocking  those 
prejudices  which  as  yet  placed  a  barrier  between  them  as  soon  as  they  returned 
to  the  relations  of  pence. 

But  in  order  to  do  this  with  effect,  and  to  secure  in  this  great  assembly  a 

This  appears  to  me  nnsatisfiictorj,  but  I  can  session  or  occupation  was  not  property,  the 
offer  nothing  better.  However,  the  exclusion  patricians  might  possess  land  in  a  trioe  without 
of  the  Capitol  from  the  four  city  tribes  is  con-  oeooming  members  of  it.  But  if  Uio  Ager 
sistent  enough;  for  the  Capitol  as  the  citadel  of  Komanus  had  formed  a  tribe,  then  we  might 
Bomo,  and  the  seat  of  the  tnreo  protecting  gods  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  patricians  must 
of  the  city,  was  reserved  exclusively  for  the  have  been  members  of  this  tribe,  and  so  the 
patricianSj  or  old  citizens,  and  no  plebeian  might  tribes  would  cease  to  be  an  exclusively  pie- 
dwell  on  It :  whereas  in  the  other  parts  of  the  beian  body,  which  Niebuhr,  rightly,  as  I  thmk, 
city  both  orders  dwelt  promiscuously,  till  the  supposes  them  to  have  been  m  the  outset.  It 
famous  IcUlvin  law  appropriated  the  Aventine  is  possible^  however,  that  the  whole  territory, 
to  the  plebeians  alone^  as  the  Capitol  was  appro-  not  excepting  even  the  Affer  Bomanus,  mignt 
priatoa  to  the  patricums.  It  will  be  remem-  locally  have  been  induded  within  the  tribes, 
Dcred  that  the  £upatridiB  at  Athens  were  inasmuch  as  no  district  would  be  wholly  without 
distinguished  in  the  old  state  of  things  by  the  plebeian  lands ;  and  yet  the  patricians  them- 
title  al  Kar*  iffrv  tlKo^vrgf,  and  the  ivrv  in  the  selves,  as  belonffing  to  a  different  political  body, 
earliest  times  would  be  the  Acropolis  of  a  hiter  might  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  tribe 
age.  With  regard  to  the  Avenone,  it  must  I  pouticall^r :  just  as  the  estates  of  our  paers  are 
ooQccive  have  been  included  in  one  of  the  geographically  included  within  some  county, 
country  tribes ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  and  yet  no  peer  may  be  elected  as  knight  of  the 
as  the* Aventine  was  still  considered  properly  shire,  nor  even  vote  at  any  election. 
as  a  suburb,  although  it  was  induded  within  ^  ^^  For  he  to-day  who  sheds  his  blood  with 
the  walls.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  me 

whole  of  the  land  in  the  connt^  tribes  was  the  Shall  be  mv  brother ;  be  he  ne^er  so  vile, 

property  of  the  plebeians ;  mncn  of  it  undoubt-  This  day  snail  gentle  his  condition.*' 

edly  remained  as  domain  land,  and  as  snch  HeicbtV. 

be<»me  **  possessed,"  ui  the  Roman  sense  of  "  This  was  the  case  at  Argos.    rbtr  epdat^Xo* 

the  term,  dv  the  patridans ;  as  appears  in  the  ivaxttp^cavtis  h  rii  Xapdipif  eZvtp  rd<  iwh  vrpa* 

Moountoftnestateof  the  Aventine  Uill,  before  nis  iltutf  wfiv  iaiivai  KplvowtVt  npiatro  Xtiup, 

tlie  passing  of  the  Lox-Ioilia.    But  as  such  pos-  Thucyd.  V.  60. 
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chMit«  in  th«  MfuiH.  preponderance  to  the  commons,  a  change  in  the  military  organi- 
tfonofiiManiqr.  zation  and  tactic  of  the  army  became  indispensable.     In  all  aris- 

tocracies in  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  ruling  order  or  class  has  fought  on 
horseback**  or  in  chariots ;  their  subjects  or  dependents  have  fought  on  foot. 
The  cavalry  service  under  these  circumstances  has  been  cultivated,  that  of  the 
infantry  neglected ;  the  mounted  noble  has  been  well  armed  and  carefully  trained 
in  warlike  exercises,  whilst  his  followers  on  foot  have  been  ill  armed  and  ill  dis- 
ciplined, and  quite  incapable  of  acting  with  equal  effect.  The  first  great  step 
then  towards  raising  the  importance  of  the  infantry,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
commons  of  the  state,  was  to  train  them  to  resist  cavalry,  to  form  them  into 
thick  masses  instead  of  a  thin  extended  Ime,  to  arm  them  with  the  pike  instead 
of  the  sword  or  the  javelin.  Thus  the  phalanx  order  of  battle  was  one  of  the 
earliest  improvements  in  the  art  of  war ;  and  at  the  Ume  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
this  order  was  in  general  use  in  Greece,  and  must  have  been  well  known,  if  only 
through  the  Greek  colonies,  in  Italy  also.**  Its  introduction  into  the  Roman 
army  would  be  sure  to  make  the  infantry  from  henceforward  more  important 
than  the  cavalry  ;  that  is,  it  would  enable  the  commons  to  assert  a  greater  right 
in  Rome  than  would  be  claimed  by  the  houses,  inasmuch  as  they  could  render 
better  service.  Again,  the  phalanx  order  of  battle  furnished  a  ready  means  for 
giving  importance  to  a  great  number  of  the  less  wealthy  commons,  who  could 
not  supply  themselves  with  complete  armor ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sug- 
gested a  natural  distinction  between  them  and  their  richer  fellows,  and  thus 
established  property  as  the  standard  of  political  power,  the  only  one  which  can 
in  the  outset  compete  effectually  with  the  more  aristocratical  standard  of  birth  ; 
although  in  a  later  stage  of  society  it  becomes  itself  aristocratical,  unless  it  be 
duly  tempered  by  the  mixture  of  a  third  standard,  education  and  intelligence.  In 
a  deep  phalanx,  the  foremost  ranks  needed  to  be  completely  armed,  but  those  in 
the  rear  could  neither  reach  or  be  reached  by  the  enemy,  and  only  served  to  add 
weight  to  the  charge  of  the  whole  body.  These  points  being  remembered,  we 
may  now  proceed  to  the  details  of  the  great  comitia  of  Sendus. 

He  found  the  houses,  thlit  is  to  say,  the  nobility  or  citizens  of  Rome,  for  I  can- 
vtiMOM  Of  th«  iuutauoo  not  too  often  remind  the  reader  that  in  this  early  period  of  Roman 
Mffridi"*'!Sid'  pub^iu  history  these  three  terms  were  synonymous,  divided  into  three  cen- 
oenturiMofknighu.  turies  of  kuights  or  horsemen,  each  of  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  accession  to  its  numbers  made  by  the  last  king,  contained  within  itself  two 
centuries,  a  first  and  a  second.  The  old  citizens,  anxious  in  all  things  to  keep  up 
the  old  form  of  the  state,  had  then  prevented  what  were  really  six  centuries  from 
being  acknowledged  as  such  in  name ;  but  the  present  change  extended  to  the 
name  as  well  as  the  reality ;  and  the  three  double  centuries  of  the  Ramncnses, 
Titienses,  and  Luceres,  became  now"  the  six  votes  (sex  su£fragia)  of  the  new 
united  assembly.  To  these,  which  contained  all  the  members  of  the  houses, 
there  were  now  added  twelve  new  centuries'^  of  knights,  formed,  as  usual  in  the 
Greek  states,  from  the  richest  members  of  the  community,  continuing,  like  the 
centuries  below  them,  to  belong  to  the  thirty  tribes  of  the  commons. 

It  remained  to  orfi;anize  the  foot  soldiers  of  the  state.  Accordingly,  all  those 
ni««aiwiiri«sof  in&atiy.  ^^  ^^  commons  whose  property  was  sufficient  to  qualify  them 
Th«fl««diiMM.  f^j.  serving  even  in  the  hindmost  ranks  of  the  phalanx,  were 

^  Hoxner^s  battles  are  a  sufficient  example  of  rrff  ipxafoir  ehx  hvlipx^^t  ^^*  '^  *"»«5  !»«•»#•» 

this :  it  ezplfuns  also  the  name  of  iinr^f  apphed  to  vlvai  rqy  tvx^v. 

the  three  hundred  Spartans  of  the  king's  guard,  *•  Again,  if  Ser.  Tallius  was  an  Etruscan,  ho 

and  retained  long  after  the  reality  hiui  ceased,  would  have  introduced  the  tactic  of  his  own 

and  the  guard  no  longer  consisted  of  cavalry  country,  in  arming  the  Boman  infantry  with 

or  chariots,  but  of  infantry.    See  Thncydides,  the  long  spear  and  shield :  for  these  were  the 

V.  72.    See  also  Aristotle,  Politics,  IV.  18.    i  weapons  used  by  the  Etruscans  as  well  as  by 

fih  /|  Apx^s  (noXtrda  lyhtro)  U  riiv  Ivnftav.    rhv  the  Greeks.    See  Diodorus  Siculus,  XXIII.  1. 

ydf  Ivxyv  KaX  ri^v  h-Kt^oxnv  iv  rots  IirrcDtfcv  6  ir^Ac-  Fra^Ul.  Mai. 

nos  Hx^' '  ^v*^  f''*'  y^P  nvrd^itts  ^;(pi?9rov  rd  &irAi-  ^  Fcstus  in  Sex  Suffragia. 

rui¥,  al  a  wepl  r&v  toio6tov  h^ttptat  na'i  rd^tti  iv  "  livy,  I.  43.    Cicero  de  Republ.  II.  22. 
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divided*'  into  four  classes.  Of  these,  the  first  class  contained  all  Tvhose  property 
amounted  to  or  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  weight  of  copper.  The 
soldiers  of  this  class  were  required  to  provide  themselves  with  the  complete  arms 
used  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  phalanx ;  the  greaves,  the  coat  of  mail,  the  helmet 
and  the  round  shield,  all  of  brass ;  the  sword,  and  the  peculiar  weapon  of  the 
heavy-armed  infantry,  the  long  pike.  And  as  these  were  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
every  battle,  and  were  the  flower  of  the  state's  soldiers,  so  their  weight  in  the 
great  military  assembly  was  to  be  in  proportion ;  they  formed  eighty  centuries  ; 
forty  of  younger  men,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five  years**  complete ; 
and  forty  of  elders,  between  forty-five  and  sixty :  the  first  to  serve  in  the  field, 
the  second  to  defend  the  city.  The  second  class  contained  those  whose  property 
fell  short  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  copper,  and  exceeded  or  amounted 
to  seventy-five  thousand.  They  formed  twenty  centuries,  ten  of  younger  men, 
and  ten  of  elders ;  and  they  were  allowed  to  dbpense  with  the  coat  of  mail,  and 
to  bear  the  large  oblong  wooden  shield  called  scutum,  instead  of  the  round  brazen 
shield,  clipeus,  of  the  first  ranks  of  the  phalanx.  The  third  class  contained  a 
like  number  of  centuries,  equally  divided  into  those  of  the  younger  men  and 
elders ;  its  qualification  was  property  between  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  copper, 
and  seventy- five  thousand ;  and  the  soldiers  of  this  class  were  allowed  to  lay 
aside  the  greaves  as  well  as  the  coat  of  mail.  The  fourth  class,  again,  contained 
twenty  centuries  ;  the  lowest  point  of  its  qualification  was  twenty- five  thousand 
pounds  of  copper,  and  its  soldiers  were  required  to  provide  no  defensive  armor, 
but  to  go  to  battle  merely  with  the  pike  and  a  javelin.  These  four  classes  com- 
posed the  phalanx ;  but  a  fifth  class,  divided  into  thirty  centuries,  and  consisting 
of  those  whose  property  was  between  twenty- five  thousand  pounds  of  copper, 
and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred,  formed  the  regular  light-armed  infantry  of 
the  army,  and  were  required  to  provide  themselves  with  darts  and  slings. 

The  poorest  citizens,*  whose  property  fell  short  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  were  considered,  in  a  inanner,  as  supernumeraries  in  this  ^h,  Ae««»i  and  vebti, 
division.  Those  who  had  more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  "«*  "»•  P'-i^frii. 
pounds  of  copper,  were  still  reckoned  amongst  the  tax-payers,  Assidui,  and  were 
formed  into  two  centuries,  called  the  Accensi  and  Velati.  They  followed  the  army, 
but  without  bearing  arms,  being  only  required  to  step  into  the  places  of  those  who 
fell ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  acting  as  orderlies  to  the  centurions  and  decurions. 
Below  these  came  one  century  of  the  Proletarii,  whose  property  was  between 
one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-five.  These 
paid  no  taxes,  and  in  ordinary  times  had  no  military  duty ;  but  on  great  emer- 
gencies arms  were  furnished  them  by  the  government,  and  they  were  called  out 
as  an  extraordinary  levy.  One  century  more  included  all  whose  property  wsis 
less  than  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  and  who  were  called  Capiie 
Censi ;  and  from  these  last  no  military  service  was  at  any  time  required,  as  we 
are  told,  till  a  late  period  of  the  republic. 

Three  centuries  of  a  dififerent  character  from  all  the  rest  remain  to  be  described, 
centuries  defined,  not  by  the  amount  of  their  property,  but  by  Th«  T»bn,  cornidoM, 
the  nature  of  their  occupation ;  those  of  carpenters  and  smiths,  ""iTubkiu**. 
Fabrorum ;  of  horn-blowers,  Comicines ;  and  of  trumpeters,  Tubicines,  or,  as 
Cicero  calls  them,  Liticines.  The  first  of  these  was  attached  to  the  centuries  of 
the  fii-st  class,  the  other  two  to  the  fourth.  The  nature  of  their  callings  so  con- 
nected them  with  the  service  of  the  army,  that  this  peculiar  distinction  was 
granted  to  them. 

The  position  held  in  the  comitia  by  the  patricians'  clients  is  involved  in  great 

"  See,  for  all  this  ooooont  of  the  oonsus,  livj,  bohr^s  qnotations,  if,  indeed,  taaj  <^^^^  enspeot 

I.  43,  and  DionygloH,  iy«  16-19.  it;  and  having  been  fallv  satisfied  with  his 

*  tteo  Niebunr,  voL  I.  p.  459.  Ed.  2.  results,  I  have  thought  it 'best  to  refer  to  liia 

*  8oe  Niebulir,  p.  465,  and  the  authorities  work,  rather  than  to  the  original  writcn*,  as  the 
•nure  quoted.  I  have  gone  over  the  ground  combined  view  of  the  several  fUcts  belongs  to 
myself,  and  have  verifled  the  accuracy  of  Nie-  him,  and  not  to  them. 
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obscurity.  We  know  that  they  had  votes,  and  probably  they  must  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  classes  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property,  without  reference 
to  its  nature  :  at  the  same  time,  Niebuhr  thinks  that  they  did  not  serve  m  tha 
regular  infantry  along  with  the  plebeians.  It  would  seem  from  the  story  of  the 
three  hundred  Fabii,  and  from  the  adventures  related  of  Caius  Marcius,*^  that 
the  clients  followed  their  lords  to  the  field  at  their  bidding,  and  formed  a  sort 
of  feudal  force  quite  distinct  from  the  national  army  of  the  commons,  like  ihe 
retainers  of  the  nobles  in  the  middle  ages,  as  distinguished  from  the  free  burghers 
of  the  cities. 

Such  is  the  account  transmitted  to  us  of  the  constitution  of  the  comitia  of 
centuries.  As  their  whole  organization  was  military,  so  they  were  accustomed 
to  meet"  without  the  city,  in  the  Field  of  Mars ;  they  were  called  together,  not 
by  lictors,  like  the  comitia  of  the  curiae,  but  by  the  blast  of  the  horn  ;  and  their 
very  name  was,  "  the  Army  of  the  City,"  "  Exercitus  Urbanus."** 

It  is  quite  plain  that  this  constitution  tended  to  give  the  chief  power  in  the  state 

^  to  the  body  of  the  commons,  and  especially  to  the  richer  class 

m  dmtrovJT  ^  among  them,  who  fought  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  phalanx.     For 

wherever  there  is  a  well-armed  and  well-disciplmed  mfantry,  it 
constitutes  the  main  force  of  an  army ;  and  it  is  a  true  observation  of  Aristotle,'* 
that  in  the  ancient  commonwealth  the  chief  power  was  apt  to  be  possessed  by  that 
class  of  the  people  whose  military  services  were  most  important ;  thus,  when  the 
navy  of  Athens  became  its  great  support  and  strength,  the  government  became 
democratical ;  because  the  ships  were  chiefly  manned  by  citizens  of  the  poorer 
classes.  But  we  know  that  for  a  very  long  period  after  the  time  of  Servius,  the 
commons  at  Rome,  far  from  being  the  dominant  part  of  the  nation,  were  excluded 
from  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  and  were  grievously  oppressed,  both  indi- 
vidually and  as  a  body.  Nay,  further,  whenever  we  find  any  details  given  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  comitia,  or  of  the  construction  of  the  army,  we  perceive  a  state 
of  things  very  dififerent  from  that  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  Servius. 
Hence  have  arisen  the  difficulties  connected  with  it ;  for,  as  it  was  never  fully 
carried  into  effect,  but  overthrown  within  a  very  few  years  after  its  formation, 
and  only  gradually  and  in  part  restored ;  as  thus  the  constitution  with  which 
the  oldest  annalists,  and  even  the  law-books  which  they  copied,  were  familiar, 
was  not  the  original  constitution  of  Servius,  but  one  bearing  its  nams,  while  in 
reality  it  greatly  differed  from  it ;  there  is  a  constant  confusion  between  the  two, 
and  what  is  ascribed  to  the  one  may  often  be  true  only  when  understood  of  the 
other. 

Other  good  and  popular  institutions  were  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Servius. 
.  _.        ....     As  he  had  made  the  commons  an  order  in  the  state,  so  he  crave 

Scr^u  appoints  Ja^jTM      ,  ,,  .i..i»  t       1         .        .  11        •    -t^x  ® 

j«th« eonmwB. oil. ©f  them  judgcs  out  of  their  own  body  to  try  all  civil**  causes; 

*"™  *  whereas  before  they  had  no  jurisdiction,  but  referred  all  their 
suits  either  to  the  king  or  to  ths  houses.  These  judges  were,  as  Niebuhr  thinks, 
the  centumviri,  the  hundred  men,  of  a  later  period,  elected  three  from  each 
tribe,  so  that  in  the  time  of  Servius  their  number  would  probably  have  been 
ninety. 

To  give  a  further  organization  to  the  commons,  he  is  said  also  to  have  instituted 
T'i«f,tUv.i«  of  fhep».  the  festivals  called  Paganalia  and  Compitalia.  In  the  tribes  in  ihe 
g»n.ii..DdComiiteiui.  country,  many  strongholds  on  high  ground,  pagi,»  had  been  fixed 

*  Dionysias,  VIT.  19,  20.  cians  as  formerly,  «cp{  rH  ovftp6\aia^  IV.  48.  The 

''  A.  Gellios,  XV.  27,  quoted  fr^m  Lselius  Ephori,  in  like  mannor,  at  Sparta  were  judges  in 

Felix.  ris  r&p  vv/ifioXaUav  dUa^,     Aristot.  Pollt.  UL  1. 

■  Varro,  do  L.  L.,  VI.  98.  Ed.  Bekkcr. 

"  Politics,  V.  4.  VI.  7  Ed.  Bekker.  "  It  does  not  appear  Scorn  Bionysius'  account 

**  DionysiuB  calls  these  causes  Miwrixi,  as  whether  there  were  one  or  more  pagi  in  every 

omxised  to  rd  U  t6  Kotviv  ^(povray  IV.  25 ;  but  tribe.     It  would  be  most  natural  to  suppose 

afterwards  he  expresses  himself  more  freely,  that  there  was  but  one,  as  otherwise  the  num- 

whcn  he  calls  these  laws,  laws  which  hinderea  hers  of  the  people  would  have  been  taken 

the  Qomnrons  from  being  wronged  by  the  patri«  according  to  a  different  division  than  that  into 
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upon  as  a  general  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  and  their  cattle  in  case  of  invasion. 
Here  they  all  met  once  a  year,  to  keep  festival,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
p<ud  on  these  occasions  a  certain  sum,  which,  being  collected  by  the  priests,  gave 
the  amount  of  the  whole  population.  And  for  the  same  purpose,**  every  one  living 
in  the  city  paid  a  certain  sum  at  the  temple  of  Juno  Lucina  for  every  birth  in 
hia  family,  another  sum  at  the  temple  of  Venus  Libitina  for  every  death,  and  a 
third  at  the  temple  of  Youth  for  every  son  who  came  to  the  ago  of  mihtary 
service.  The  Oompitalia*^  in  the  city  answered  to  the  Paganalia  in  the  country, 
and  were  a  yearly  festival  in  honor  of  the  Lares  or  guardian  spirits,  celebrated  at 
all  the  compita,  or  places  where  several  streets  met. 

Other  laws  and  measures  are  ascribed  to  Servius,  which  seem  to  be  the  fond 
invention  of  a  later  period,  when  the  commons,  suffering  under  a  oth«r  uwi  aMriiMdto 
cruel  and  unjust  system,  and  wishing  its  overthrow,  gladly  be-  ^•^'^ 
lieved  that  the  deliverance  which  they  longed  for  had  been  once  given  them 
by  their  good  king,,  and  that  they  were  only  reclaiming  old  rights,  not  demanding 
new  ones.  Servius,  it  is  said,*^  drove  out  the  patricians  from  their  unjust  occu- 
pation of  the  public  land,  and  ordered  that  the  property  only,  and  not  the  person, 
of  a  debtor  should  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  his  debt. 

Further,  to  complete  the  notion  of  a  patriot  king,  it  was  said  that  he  had  drawn 
out  a  scheme  of  popular  government,  by  which  two  magistrates,  chosen  every  year, 
were  to  exercise  the  supreme  power,  and  that  he  himself  proposed  to  lay  down 
his  kingly  rule  to  make  way  for  them.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  these  two 
magistrates  were  intended  to  be  chosen  the  one  from  the  houses  and  the  other 
from  the  commons,  to  b^  the  representative?  of  their  respective  orders. 

III.  But  the  following  tyranny  swept  away  the  institutions  of  Servius,  and  mUch 
more  prevented  the  growth  of  that  society,  for  which  alone  his  in-  The  eonaiKutio*  vc 
stitutions  were  fitted.  No  man  can  tell  how  much  of  the  story  of  •tySTn'nJ"*''**  ' 
the  murder  of  the  old  king  and  of  the  impiety  of  the  wicked  TuUia  is  historical ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  houses,  or  rather  a  strong  faction  among  them,  supported 
Tarquinius  in  his  usurpation :  nor  can  we  doubt  the  statement  that  the  aristocrat- 
ical  brotherhoods  or  societies  served  him  more  zealously  than  the  legal  assembly 
of  the  curiae ;  because  these  societies  are  ever  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of 
the  ancient  commonwealths,  as  pledged  to  one  another  for  the  interests  of  their 
order,  and  ready  to  support  those  interests  by  any  crime.  Like  Sylla,  in  after 
times,  he  crushed  the  liberties  of  the  commons,  doing  away  with  the  laws'*  of 

tribes ;  which  doca  not  seem  probable.     The  "  DionTsios,  IV.  14.    "What  Dionysins  here 

pa^UB  was  m  a  manner  the  town  of  the  tribe,  calls  the  Oompitalia,  and  which  ho  says  were 

or  rather  would  have  become  so,  had  this  state  kept  a  few  days  after  the  Saturnalia,  are  not 

of  things  continued.    IHonysius  connects  pagus  marked  in  the  calendars,  because,  though  the 


or  in  a  hilly.  Nor  do  Varro's  words  (L.  L.  V.  p.  by  the  magistrates,  of  which  the  predso  iay  in 

49.  Edit.  iDordr.  1619),  "Feriienon  populi  sed  some  instances  varied.    (Macrobius,  Satnrna]. 

montanorum  modo,  ut  Paganalibus,  qui  sunt  ali-  1. 16.)    They  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 

cujus  pagi,'^  imply  that  the  Pagani  were  monta-  festival  of  the  Lares  Pnestites  on  the  first  of 

ni :  for  the  whole  passage,  when  rightly  stopped,  May.    The  Lares  were  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 

and  as  Miiller  has  now  printed  it,  runs  thus : —  ialitovcfy  who  watched  over  their  living  pos- 

'^Dies  Se^timontium,  nominatus  ab  hisseptem  terity ;  thence  Dionysius  calls  them  Ijpmtf,  be- 

montibus  in  quels  sita  urbs  est,  ferisB  non  populi  cause  the  heroes  were  deified  men,  like  Ilesiod^s 

Bed  moutanoruni  modo :  ut  Paganalibus,  qui  6a(iioviSy  whom  he  calls  ^^Xacr;  Bvnrav  AiBo^mp. 

sunt  alicujuB  pagi.''    **  MontanP^  refers  to  the  The  name  of  Lares  is  Etruscan,  Lar  is  prmoe  or 

Inhabitants  of  the  seven  hills  (the  seven  hills  mighty  one.    Yet  as  spirits,  and  belonging  to 

of  old  Rome,  existing  before  the  time  of  Ser-  the  invisible  world,  they  were  called  oIao  the 

▼iuB) ;  and  Yarro  says  that  the  SepUmontium  children  of  Mania  (Macrobius,  Saturnal.  I.  7), 

was  a  febtival  kept  not  by  the  whole  people,  but  a  horrible  goddess,  whose  name  was  given  to 

by  the  inhabitants  of  thoee  hills  only :  just  as,  frightful  masks,  the  terror  of  children.    Mania 

at  the  Paganalia,  the  inhabitants  of  tne  pagus  is  dearly  connected  with  the  Dii  Manes,  who 

alone  shared  in  the  festival.    See  Festus,  in  werealso  the  spirits  of  a  num^s  departed  anoM- 

Septimontio,   **  Septlmontio  ut  ait   Antistius  tors, 
labeo,  hisce  montibus  Ferin,"  Ac,  "  Dionysias,  IV.  9. 

"  I>iHiyBiw,  IV.  lA.  *  Dionyilas.  IV.  48. 
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Scrvius,  and,  as  we  are  told,  destroying  the  tables  on  which  they  were  written ; 
abolishing  the  whole  system  of  the  census,  and  consequently  the  arrangement  of 
the  classes,  and  with  them  the  organization  of  the  phalanx ;  and  forbidding  even 
the  religious  meetings  of  the  Paganalia  and  Compitalia,  in  order  to  undo  all  that 
had  been  done  to  give  the  commons  strength  and  union.  Further,  it  is  expressly 
said,^  that  he  formed  his  military  force  out  of  a  small  portion  of  the  people,  and 
employed  the  great  bulk  of  them  in  servile  works,  in  the  building  of  the  Circus 
and  the  CapitoUne  Temple,  and  the  completion  of  the  great  drain  or  cloaca ;  so 
that  in  his  wars  his  army  consisted  of  hia  allies,  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  of  Romans.  His  enmity  to  the  commons  was  all  in 
the  spirit  of  Sylla ;  and  the  members  of  the  aristocratical  societies,  who  were  his 
ready  tools  in  every  act  of  confiscation,  or  legal  murder,  or  mere  assassination, 
were  faithfully  represented  by  the  agents  of  Sylla's  proscription,  by  L.  Oatilina 
and  his  patrician  associates.  But  in  what  followed,  Tarquinius  showed  himself, 
like  Critias  or  Appius  Claudius,  a  mere  vulgar  tyrant,  who  preferred  himself  to 
his  order,  when  the  two  came  into  competition,  and  far  inferior  to  Sylla,  the  most 
sincere  of  aristocrats,  who,  having  secured  the  ascendancy  of  his  order,  was  con- 
tent to  resign  his  own  personal  power,  who  was  followed  therefore  by  the  noblest 
as  well  as  by  the  vilest  of  his  countrymen,  by  Pompeius  and  Catulus  no  less  than 
by  Catilina.  Thus  Tarquinius  became  hated  by  all  that  was  good  and  noble 
amongst  the  houses,  as  well  as  by  the  commons ;  and  both  orders  cordially  joined 
to  effect  his  overthrow.  But  the  evil  of  his  tyranny  survived  him  ;  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  restore  what  he  had  destroyed  as  to  expel  him  and  his  family :  the  com- 
mons no  longer  stood  beside  the  patricians  as  an  equal  order,  free,  wealthy,  well 
armed,  and  well  organized  ;  they  were  now  poor,  ill  armed,  and  with  no  bonds  of 
union ;  they  therefore  naturally  sunk  beneath  the  power  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
revolution  which  drove  out  the  Tarquins  established  at  Rome  not  a  free  common- 
wealth, but  an  exclusive  and  tyrannical  aristocracy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDEK  THEIR  KINGS. 


**  Ad  noB  viz  tenuis  fama  porlabitar  aura.*' 

ViROIL,  JEn,  VII. 

The  last  chapter  was  long,  yet  the  view  which  can  be  derived  from  it  is  imper- 
fect. Questions  must  suggest  themselves,  as  I  said  before,  to  which  it  contains 
no  answers.  Yet  it  seemed  better  to  draw  the  attention  first  to  one  main  point, 
and  to  state  that  point  as  fully  as  possible,  reserving  to  another  place  much  that 
was  needed  to  complete  the  picture.  For  instance,  the  account  of  the  classes  of 
Servius  leads  naturally  to  questions  as  to  the  wealth  of  the  Romans,  its  sources, 
its  distribution,  and  its  amount :  the  division  of  the  people  into  centuries  excites 
a  curiosity  as  to  their  numbers  :  the  mention  of  the  change  of  the  Roman  worship, 
and  the  introduction  of  Etruscan  rites,  dispose  us  to  ask,  how  these  rites  affected 
the  moral  character  of  the  people ;  what  that  character  was,  and  from  whence 
derived.  Again,  when  we  read  of  the  great  works  of  the  later  kings,  we  think 
what  advance  or  what  style  of  the  arts  was  displayed  in  them ;  and  the  laws  of 
king  Servius  written  on  tables,  with  the  poetical  and  uncertain  nature  of  the  story 
of  bis  reign,  make  us  consider  what  was  the  state  of  the  human  mind,  and  what 

•  Dionysios,  IV.  44. 
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use  had  as  yet  been  made  of  the  great  invention  of  letters.     It  is  to  these  points, 
so  far  as  I  am  able,  that  the  following  chapter  will  be  devoted. 

I.  Niebuhr  has  almost  exhausted  the  subject  of  the  Roman  copper  money.  He 
has'  shown  its  originally  low  value,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  or  tht  irtaith  or  tb« 
of  the  metal ;  that  as  it  afterwards  became  scarce,  a  reduction  in  lt?i?„'J^""TiS*cit. 
the  weight  of  the  coin  followed  naturally,  not  as  a  fraudulent  de-  ^  ■•~'* 
preciation  of  it,  but  because  a  small  portion  of  it  was  now  as  valuable  as  a  large 
mass  had  been  before.  The  plenty  of  copper  in  early  times  is  owing  to  this,  that 
where  it  is  found,  it  exists  often  in  immense  quantities,  and  even  in  large  masses 
of  pure  metal  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Thus  the  Copper  Indians  of  North 
America  found  it  in  such  abundance  on  their  hills  that  they  used  it  for  all  domes- 
tic purposes  ;  but  the  supply  thus  easily  obtained  soon  became  exhausted :  and  as 
the  Indians  have  no  knowledge  of  mining,  the  metal  is  now  comparatively  scarce. 
Tiie  small  value  of  copper  atlElome  is  shown  not  only  by  the  size  of  the  coins,  the 
as  having  been  at  first  a  full  pound  in  weight,  but  also  by  the  price  of  the  war- 
horse,  according  to  the  regulation  of  Servius  TuUius,  namely,  ten  thousand'  pounds 
of  copper.  This  statement,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  other  details  of  the  census, 
seems  original  and  authentic ;  nor  considering  the  great  abundance  of  cattle,  and 
other  circumstances,  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  account  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Pub- 
licola,  that  an  ox,  in  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  was  worth  one  hundred 
oboli,  and  a  sheep  worth  ten ;  nor  with  the  provisions  of  the  Atcmian  law,  which 
fixed  the  price  of  the  one  at  one  hundred  ases  and  the  other  at  ten. 

The  sources  of  wealth  amongst  the  Romans,  under  their  later  kings,  were  agri- 
culture, and  also,  in  a  large  proportion,  foreign  commerce.  Agri-  Their  principn:  •cur. 
culture,  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  could  scarcely  be  called  a  source  ^  <»f  *«'i»»- 
of  wealth ;  for  the  portions  of  land  assigned  to  each  man,  even  if  from  the  begin- 
ning they  were  as  much  as  seven  jugera,  were  not  large  enough  to  allow  of  the 
growth  of  much  superfluous  produce.  The  ager  publicus,  or  undivided  public 
land,  was  indeed  of  considerable  extent,  and  this,  as  being  enjoyed  exclusively  by 
the  patricians,  might  have  been  a  source  of  great  profit.  But  in  the  earliest  times 
it  seems  probable  that  the  greatest  part  of  this  land  was  kept  as  pasture ;'  and  only 
the  small  portions  of  two  jugera,  allotted  by  the  houses  to  their  clients,  to  be  held 
during  pleasure,  were  appropriated  to  tillage.  The  low  prices  of  sheep  and  oxen 
show  that  cattle  must  have  been  abundant ;  the  earliest  revenue,  according  to 
Pliny,  was  derived  from  pasture ;  that  is,  the  patricians  paid  so  much  to  the  state 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  474,  ct  Boqq.  Ed,  2.    See  also  MiH-    licols.    Was  it  from  Timaeas,  fVom  whom  Pliny 
ler,  Etrueker,  1. 4.  §  18.  loarnt  that  Servius  Tullius  was  the  first  person 

And  ii  so,  at 
^  bias  reckoned 
price  of  one  the  lif  ht  as  of  his  time  at  half  an  obolos,  wb'ch 
horse  or  two:  Niebuhr  supposes  that  it  includes  would  make  the  denarius,  as  it  was  already 
the  purchase  of  a  slave  to  act  as  groom,  and  also  equivalent  to  sixteen  a«»e8,  equal  to  eight  oboli, 
of  a  norse  for  him.  And  this  seems  confirmed  or  a  drachm,  and  one-third.  (II.  16.)  By  a  com- 
in  some  degree  by  Feetus,  who  says  that  the  Ko-  .  parison  with  the  Atemian  law,  one  would  sux)- 
mans  used  two  horses  in  battle,  to  have  a  fresh  pose  that  the  obolus  was  meant  to  be  e(^uivalent 
one  10  mount  when  the  first  one  was  tired ;  and  to  the  as ;  if  so,  copper  had  so  risen  m  value, 
that  the  money  given  to  furnish  those  two  hors-  that  although  the  as  of  half  an  ounce  weight  was 
es  was  called  rarariom.  Festus  in  **  Pararinm,"  equal  to  half  an  obolus,  the  as,  when  it  weighed 
and  "  Paribus  equis.'*  Yet  I  find  in  Von  Rau-  twenty-four  times  as  much,  that  is,  a  full  pound, 
mer^s  account  of  the  prices  of  Things  in  the  mid-    had  only  been  wortli  twice  as  much ;  a  dimlnu- 


lings :  and  in  1225,  at  Verona,  the  average  price  colebant  propter  silvas,  aut  id  genus  uoi  pocns 

of  a  norse  was  twenty-five  pounds.     Tliis  is  posset  pasci.  etposgic&MfUy  ab  usu  suo  Saltua 

nickoning  by  the  Italian  lira  or  pound,  divided  nominarunt."    I)e  L.  L.  V.  §  86.    "  Possidere," 

into  twenty  solldi  or  shillings:  but  the  value  as  Niebuhr^s  readers  well  know,  is  the  proper 

of  i3oth  the  pound  and  the  shilling  differed  so  term  for  the  occupation  of  the  puolic  land.  And 

much  in  different  times  and  places^  that  the  the  Scholiast  on  Thqcvdides.  1. 189,  rightly  cnn- 

comparison  cannot  be  depended  on  without  fur-  siders  y^s  do^vrov  to  oe  equivalent  to  oh  cxu^a- 

thor  examiiuktion.  We  should  like  to  know  from  ii/vvf ,  because  undivided  land  was  commonly  lei\ 

what  Greek  writer  Plutarch  borrowed  his  stat«-  m  pasture. 
mant  of  the  price  of  an  ox  in  the  time  of  Pub- 
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for  theii'  enjoyment  of  the  ager  publicus,  which  was  left  unenclosed  as  pasture 
ground ;  and  all  accounts  speak  of  the  great  quantities  of  cattle  reared  m  Italy 
from  time  immemorial.  Cattle  then  may  have  been  a  source  of  wealth ;  but  com- 
merce must  have  been  so  in  a  still  greater  degree.  The  early  foundation  of  Ostia 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  ascribed  to  Ancus  Marcius,  could  have  had  no  object, 
unless  the  Romans  had  been  engaged  in  foreign  trade ;  and  the  treaty  with  Car- 
thage, already  alluded  to,  proves  the  same  thing  directly  and  undeniably.  In  this 
treaty  the  Romans  are  allowed  to  trade  with  Sardinia,  with  Sicily,  and  with  Af- 
rica westward  of  the  Fair  Headland,  that  is,  with  Carthage  itself,  and  all  the  coast 
westward  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ;  and  it  is  much  more  according  to  the  com- 
mon course  of  things  that  this  treaty  should  have  been  made  to  regulate  a  trade 
already  in  activity,  than  to  call  it  for  the  first  time  into  existence.  By  this  com- 
merce great  fortunes  were  sure  to  be  made,  because  there  were  as  yet  so  many 
new  markets^  open  to  the  enterprising  trader,  and  none,  perhaps,  where  the  de- 
mand for  his  goods  had  been  so  steadily  and  abundantly  supplied  as  to  destroy  the 
profit  of  his  traffic.  But  although  much  wealth  must  thus  have  been  brought  into 
Rome,  it  is  another  question  how  widely  it  was  distributed.  Was  foreign  trade 
open  to  every  Roman,  or  was  it  confined  to  the  patricians  and  their  clients,  and  in 
a  still  larger  proportion  to  the  king  ?  The  king  had  large  domains  of  his  own,' 
partly  arable,  partly  pasture,  and  partly  planted  with  vines  and  olives  ;  hence  he 
was  in  a  condition  to  traffic  with  foreign  countries,  and  much  of  the  Roman  com- 
merce was,  probably,  carried  on  by  the  government  for  its  own  direct  benefit,  as 
was  the  case  in  Judaea,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  The  patricians  also,  we  may  be 
sure,  exported,  like  the  Russian  nobility,  the  skins  and  wool  of  the  numerous  herds 
and  flocks  which  they  fed  upon  their  public  land,  and  were  the  owners  of  trading 
ships,  as  it  was  not  till  three  centuries  afterwards  that  a  law*  was  passed  with  the 
avowed  object  of  restraining  senators,  a  term  then  become  equivalent  with  patri- 
cians, from  possessing  ships  of  a  large  burden.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  new 
plebeian  centuries  of  knights,  who  had  been  chosen  from  the  richest  of  the  com- 
mons, were  excluded  from  those  commercial  dealings  which  their  order  in  later 
times  almost  monopolized.  All  these  classes,  then,  might,  and  probably  did,  be- 
come wealthy ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  plebeian  landholders  had  the 
same  opportunities  open  to  them.  Agriculture  was  to  them  the  business  of  their 
lives ;  if  their  estates  were  ill  cultivated,  they  were  liable  to  be  degraded  from 
their  order ;  nor  had  they  the  capital  which  could  enable  them  to  enter  with 
advantage  upon  foreign  trade.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  foreign  trade  may  have 
been  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  higher  classes,  as  it  is  at  this  day  in  Russia  ;^  but 
surely  Niebuhr  is  not  warranted  by  the  passage  which  he  quotes  from  Dionysius, 
in  asserting  that  the  plebeians  were  excluded  from  commerce  as  well  as  from 
handicraft  occupations ;  retail  trade,"  which  is  all  that  Dionysius  speaks  of,  was 

*  Thus  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  enormous  pro-  the  term  i^wSpmv,  but  I  think  that  it  is  /fiv^Mv 
flts  made  by  a  Samian  ship  which  acoidentally  which  ho  uses  in  an  improper  sense,  and  not 
found  its  way  to  Tartossus ;  observing,  ri  6i  /ft-  KdmfXov.  Cicero  distinguishes  between  them  In 
w6mv  Todro  3I»  J^K/iparev  rotrov  Hv  Xf^vov.  IV.  152.  a  well-known  passage.    "  Sordid!  ctiam  patandi 

*  Cicero  de  Eepublicd,  V.  2.  These  were  the  oui  mercantur  a  mercatoribus  quod  statim  ven- 
Grcck  rtiihn,  wmch  the  kings  always  had  as-  aant ;  (iC(f«i|Xo()  opificesque  omnes  {x^ifdnxvt^i) 
signed  to  them.    See  Herodot.  IV.  161.  in  sordidA  arte  versantur.    «    *    *    Meroatura 


only  those  of  the  first  guild,  possessing  a  capital  dum  vituperanda.''  De  Officiis,  II.  prope  finem. 

of  at  least  fifty  thousand  francs  (something  Cicero  wrote  at  a  time  when  all  trade  was  con- 

moT)  :han  two  thousand  pounds),  are  allowed  sidered  degrading  to  a  senator,  and  his  languoj^ 

to  0W2  merchant  ships,  and  to  carry  on  foreign  breathes  the  spirit  of  modern  aristocracy.    Yet 

trade.  Those  of  the  second  guild  may  only  trade  even  ho  distinguishes  between  the  merchant  and 

within  the  Russian  empire ;  those  of  the  third  the  petty  trader  or  shopkeeper.    The  plebeians 

guild  may  only  carry  on  retail  trades.     See  were  excluded  from  following  the  latter  callings 

Schnitzler,  Statistiquo  de  TEmpire  do  Bussic,  hy  positive  institution ;  from  the  former  they 

p.  1 17 .  mkrnt  have  been  virtually  excluded  by  their  po v- 

■  OCr«  KdmiXov  o^rs  x^'/^or/xvi?*  P!ov  *x«k,  IX.  erU'. 

25.  It  is  true  that  Dionysius  had  just  before  used  Since  writing  the  above  note,  I  see  that  Nie> 
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considered  by  the  ancients  in  a  very  different  light  from  the  wholesale  dealings  of 
the  merchant  with  foreign  countries. 

Beyond  this  we  have  scarcely  the  means  of  proceeding.  Setting  aside  the 
tyranny  ascribed  to  Tarquinius,  and  remembering  that  it  was  his  policy  to  deprive 
tne  commons  of  their  lately  acquired  citizenship,  and  to  treat  them  like  subjects 
rather  than  members  of  the  state,  the  picture  given  of  the  wealth  and  greatness 
of  Judaea  under  Solomon,  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  state  of  Rome  under  its 
later  kings.  Powerful  amongst  surrounding  nations,  exposed  to  no  hostile  inva- 
sions, with  a  flourishing  agriculture,  and  an  active  commerce,  the  comitry  was 
great  and  prosperous  ;  and  the  king  was  enabled  to  execute  public  works  of  the 
highest  magnificence,  and  to  invest  himself  with  a  splendor  unknown  in  the  ear- 
lier times  of  the  monarchy.  The  last  Tarquinius  was  guilty  of  individual  acts  of 
oppression,  we  may  be  sure,  towards  the  patricians  no  less  than  the  plebeians ;  but 
it  was  these  last  whom  he  labored  on  system  to  depress  and  degrade,  and  whom 
he  employed,  as  Solomon  did  the  Canaanites,"  in  all  the  servile  and  laborious 
part  of  his  undertakings.  Still  the  citizens  or  patricians  themselves  found  that 
the  splendor  of  his  government  had  its  burdens  for  them  also ;  as  the  great 
majority  of  the  Israelites,  amid  all  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Solomon's  reign, 
and  although  exempted  from  all  servile  labor,  and  serving  only  in  honorable 
offices, '°  yet  complained  that  they  had  endured  a  grievous  yoke,  and  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  relieve  themselves  from  it  by  banishing  the  house  of  Solomon  from 
among  them  forever. 

Of  the  population  of  Rome  under  its  later  kings  nothing  can  be  known  with  cer- 
tainty, unless  we  consider  as  historical  the  pretended  return  of  the 
census  taken  by  Servius  Tullius,  eighty-four  thousand  seven  hun-  *^"*^"*' 
dred.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  the  army  from  the  account 
of  the  centuries.  We  are  expressly  told  that  the  centuries  were  very  unequal  in 
the  number  of  men  contained  in  them  ;  and  even  with  regard  to  the  centuries  of 
the  fii-st  class,  we  know  not  whether  they  consisted  of  any  fixed  number.  It  is 
possible  that  the  centuiy  in  the  Roman  aimy,  like  the  ra^ig  in  the  Athenian, 
bore  two  different  senses  ;  the  Athenian  heavy-armed  infantry  were  divided  into 
ten  TCL^eis,  but  the  number  contained  in  each  of  these  must  necessarily  have  been 
indefinite.  We  read,  however,  of  ra^sig  and  ragia^oi  in  particular  expeditions,  by 
which,  apparently,  wo  are  to  understand  certain  drafts  from  the  larger  To^sie  wiUi 
their  commandei*s,  and  the  numbers  here  would  be  fixed  according  to  the  force 
required  for  the  expedition.  So  the  centuriae"  of  the  different  classes  must  have 
each  furnished  their  contingents  for  actual  service  on  a  certain  fixed  proportion, 
and  these  contingents  from  the  centuries  would  be  called  centuries  themselves ; 
but  we  do  not  know  either  their  actual  force,  or  their  force  comparatively  with  one 
another ;  a  century  of  the  fifth  class,  consisting  of  light-armed  soldiers,  must  have 
contained  many  more  men  than  a  century  of  heavy-armed  soldiers  of  the  first 
class. 

II.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple under  its  kings,  because  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  pictures  '{''^^^^^^  £?*]£! 
handed  down  to  us  of  that  period  were  not  copied  from  the  man-  5»*'i- 
ners  of  a  later  time,  and  thus  represent,  in  fact,  the  state  of  the  commonwealth 
rather  than  that  of  the  monarchy.  Thus  the  simple  habits  of  Lucretia  seem  cop- 
ied from  the  matrons  of  the  republic  in  the  time  of  its  early  poverty,  and  cannot 
safely  be  ascribed  to  the  princesses  of  the  magnificent  house  of  the  TarquiniL 
Again,  we  can  scarcely  tell  how  far  we  may  carry  back  the  origin  of  those  char- 

bahr  1ms  himself  tacitly  corrected  hia  mistake       "*  1  Kings,  v.  22.    Compare  xii.  4-16. 

in  tlio  second  yolume,  p.  450,  2d  Ed*  Iw  trans-       "  I  propose  to  reserve  nil  consideration  of  the 


any 

trade."  toil  of  tlie  military  operations  of  Uio  Roman  ar- 

*  1  Kingfl,  ix.  20, 21.  mles. 
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acteristic  points  in  the  late^'  Roman  manner ;;»,  the  absolute  authority  possessed  bj 
the  head  of  a  family  over  his  wife  and  children.  But  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
of  great  antiquity ;  for  the  absolute  power  of  a  father  over  his  sons  extended  only 
to  those  who  were  bom  in  that  peculiar  form  of  marriage  called  Connubium,  a 
connection  which  anciently  could  only  subsist  between  persons  of  the  same  oitier, 
and  which  was  solemnized  by  a  peculiar  ceremony  called  Confarreatio ;  a  cere- 
mony 80  sacred,  that  a  marriage  thus  contracted  could  only  be  dissolved  by  cer- 
tain unwonted  and  horrible  rites,  purposely  ordered,  as  it  seems,  to  discourage 
the  practice  of  divorce.  All  these  usages  point  to  a  very  great  antiquity,  and 
indicate  the  early  severity  of  the  Roman  domestic  manners,  and  the  habits  of  obe- 
dience which  every  citizen  learned  under  his  father's  roof.  This  severity,  however, 
did  not  imply  an  equal  purity  ;  connubium  could  only  be  contracted  with  one  wife, 
but  the  practice  of  concubinage  was  tolerated,  although  the  condition  of  a  concu- 
bine is  marked  as  disreputable  by  a  law  so  old  as  to  be  ascribed  to  Numa.*'  And 
the  indecency  of  some  parts  of  the  ancient  religious  worship,  and  the  license 
allowed  at  particular  festivals,  at  marriages,  and  in  the  festal  meetings  of  men 
amongst  themselves,  belong  so  much  to  an  agricultural  people,  as  well  as  to  hu- 
man nature  in  general,  that  these,  too,  may  be  safely  presumed  to  be  coeval  with 
the  very  origin  of  the  Roman  nation. 

But  the  most  striking  point  in  the  character  of  the  Romans,  and  that  which  has 
Their  lert  of  inauta-  SO  permanently  influenced  the  condition  of  mankind,  was  their  love 
liouaodiaw.  q£  institutions  and  of  order,  their  reverence  for  law,  their  habit  of 

considering  the  individual  as  living  only  for  that  society  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. This  character,  the  very  opposite  to  that  of  the  barbarian  and  the  savage, 
belongs,  apparently,  to  that  race  to  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  both  belong,  by 
whatever  name,  Pelasgian,  Tyrrhenian,  or  Sikelian,  we  choose  to  distinguish  it.  It 
has,  indeed,  marked  the  Teutonic  race,  but  in  a  less  degree :  the  Kelts  have  been 
strangers  to  it,  nor  do  we  find  it  developed  amongst  the  nations  of  Asia :  but  it 
strongly  characterizes  the  Dorians  in  Greece,  and  the  Romans ;  nor  is  it  wanting 
among  the  lonians,  although  in  these  last  it  was  modified  by  that  individual  freedom 
which  arose  naturally  from  the  surpassing  vigor  of  their  intellect,  the  destined  well- 
spring  of  wisdom  to  the  whole  world.  But  in  Rome,  as  at  Lacedsemon,  as  there  was 
much  less  activity  of  reason,  so  the  tendency  to  regulate  and  to  organize  was  much 
more  predominant.  Accordingly,  we  find  traces  of  this  character  in  the  very  ear- 
liest traditions  of  Roman  story.  Even  in  Romulus,  his  institutions  go  hand  in  hand 
with  his  deeds  in  arms ;  and  the  wrath  of  the  gods  darkened  the  last  years  of  the 
warlike  TuUus,  because  he  had  neglected  the  rites  and  ordinances  established  by 
Nxmia.  Numa  and  Servius,  whose  memory  was  cherished  most  fondly,  were 
known  only  as  lawgivers ;  Ancus,  like  Romidus,  is  the  founder  of  institutions  as 
well  as  the  conqueror,  and  one  particular  branch  of  law  is  ascribed  to  him  as  its 
author,  the  ceremonial  to  be  observed  before  going  to  war.  The  two  Tarquinii 
are  represented  as  of  foreign  origin,  and  the  character  of  their  reigns  is  foreign 
also.  They  are  great  warriors  and  great  kings ;  they  extend  the  dominion  of 
Rome  ;  they  enlarge  the  city,  and  embellish  it  with  great  and  magnificent  works ; 
but  they  add  nothing  to  its  institutions ;  and  it  was  the  crime  of  the  last  Tarquin- 
ius  to  undo  those  good  regulations  which  his  predecessor  had  appointed. 

It  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  works  of  art  executed  in  Rome  under  the 
ortb«su(e«rtb        ^^^^  kings,  whether  architecture"  or  sculpture,**  were  of  Etruscan 

origin ;  but  what  is  meant  by  "  Etruscan,"  and  how  far  Etruscan 

"  Pellex  aram  Jnnonis  ne  tangito  .  .  .si  tan-  been  Etruscan.     (PHny,  XXXV.  12.)    ^Ocall 

get.  Junoni  crinibuR  domiBsls  oguum  foeminain  supposes  the  temple  hero  meant  to  liavo  been 

cseoito.    Fcstus  in  "  Pcllcx."  the  one  vowed  hj  A.  Poj^tuminsj  dictator  at  the 

"  Intentus  pcrficicndo  templo,  fabris  undiqiio  battle  of  the  lake  Rcgilhis  (Tacitus,  Annnl.  II. 

ex  EtruriA  accitis,  &c.    Livy,  I.  56.  49),  described  as  a  temple,  **  Libcro,  Liborajque 

"  Before  the  ornamenting  of  tl\e  temple  of  et  Cercri,  jiixta  Cireum  Maximum."     At  any 

Ceres  at  Bome,  near  the  Circus  Maximiis,  by  two  rate,  the  two  Greek  artists  must  belong  to  a 

Greeks,  BamophUus  and  Gorgasus,  all  works  of  period  later  than  the  foimdation  of  the  cap- 

painting  or  sculpture,  accoroiug  to  Varro,  had  itol. 
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an  was  itself  derived  from  Greece,  is  a  question  which  has  been  warmly  disputed. 
The  statue  of  Jupiter*'  in  the  capitol,  and  the  four-horsed  chariot  on  the  summit 
of  the  temple,  together  with  most  of  the  statues  of  the  gods,  were  at  this  period 
wrought  in  clay ;  bronze  was  not  generally  employed  till  a  later  age.  There  is 
no  mention  of  any  paintings  in  Rome  itself  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  Pliny  speaks  of  some  frescoes  at  Ardea  and  at  Caere,  which  he  con- 
udered  to  be  older  than  the  very  foundation  of  the  city,  and  which  in  his  own  age 
,  preserved  the  freshness  of  their  coloring,  and  in  his  judgment  were  works  of  remark- 
able merit.  The  Capitoline  Temple'*  itself  was  built  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
eaoh  side  being  about  two  hundred  feet  in  length ;  its  front  faced  southwards, 
towards  the  Forum  and  the  Palatine,  and  had  a  triple  row  of  pillars  before  it,  while 
a  double  row  inclosed  the  sides  of  the  temple.  These,  it  is  probable,  were  not  of 
marble,  but  made  either  of  the  stone  of  Bome  itself,  like  the  cloaca,  or  possibly 
from  the  quarries  of  Gabii  or  Alba. 

The  end  of  the  reign  of  the  last  king  of  Rome  falls  less  than  twenty  years  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Marathon.  The  age  of  the  Greek  heroic  poetry  Lu«ii«f|i^^  toi»u 
was  long  since  past ;  the  evils  of  the  iron  age,  of  that  imperfect  civil-  k^i^. 
ization,  when  legal  oppression  has  succeeded  to  the  mere  violence  of  the  plun- 
derer and  the  conqueror,  had  been  bewailed  by  Hesiod  three  centuries  earlier ; 
Theognis  had  mourned  over  the  sinking  importance  of  noble  birth,  and  the  grow* 
ing  influence  of  riches  ;  the  old  aristocracies  had  been  overthrown  by  single  ty« 
rants,  and  these,  again,  had  everywhere  yielded,  to  the  power  of  aristocracies  under 
a  mitigated  form,  which  in  some  instances  admitted  a  mixture  of  popular  freedom. 
Alceeus  and  Sappho  had  been  dead  for  more  than  half  a  century ;  Simonides  was 
in  the  vigor  of  life ;  and  prose  history  had  already  been  attempted  by  Hecat»us 
of  Miletus.  Of  the  works  of  these  last,  indeed,  only  fragments  have  descended  to 
us ;  but  their  entire  writings,  together  with  those  of  many  other  earlier  poets,  scat- 
tei^  imp  and  down  through  a  period  of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  existed  till 
the  general  wreck  of  ancient  literature,  and  furnished  abundant  monuments  of  the 
vigor  af  the  Greek  mind,  long  before  the  period  when  history  began  faithfully  to 
record  particular  events.  But  of  the  Roman  mind  under  the  kings,  Cicero  knew 
no  more  than  we  do.  He  had  seen  no  works  of  that  period,  whether  of  historians 
or  of  poets ;  he  had  never  heard  the  name  of  a  single,  individual  whose  genius  had 
made  it  famous,  and  had  preserved  its  memory,  together  with  his  own.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  laws  ascribed  to  the  kings,  and  preserved,  whether  on  tables  of 
wood  or  brass,  in  the  capitol,  or  in  the  collection  of  the  jurist  Papirius,  were  almost 
the  sole  monuments  wluch  could  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Ro- 

*  Pliny,  XXXV.  12.  qaotes  Varro,  as  saying  term  of  the  Etruscans,  properly  so  called,  the 
"  Tarrianum  a  Fregellis  aocitam,  cni  locaret  conqaerors  of  the  IVrrhenian  relasgions,  or  of 
Tarquinios  Priscos  eflOgiom  Jovis  in  capitolio  these  Tyrrheno-Peiasgians  themselves,  who 
dieaadam."  He  had  jost  before  said  that  all  the  mast  Jbave  held  Agylla  at  least,  if  not  other  places 
images  of  this  period  were  Etruscan ;  how,  then,  on  the  coast,  down  to  the  time  of  the  last  Kings 
do  we  find  the  statue  of  Jupiter  himself  ascribea  of  Rome ;  or,  again,  how  much  of  Etruscan  art 
to  an  artist  of  FregeUsB,  a  Volscian  town  on  the  was  introduced  directly  into  Italy  from  Greece 
livis,  witii  which  the  Bomans  in  Tarquinius'  itself,  as  is  indicated  in  the  story  of  Bemaratus 
reign  are  not  known  to  have  had  any  conneo-  coming  iVom  Corinth  to  Tarqvinii,  with  the  art- 
Uon  ?  Besides,  '*  Turrianus"  is  apparently  only  ists  Euchir  and  Eugrammns.  '*  Cunning  hand'* 
another  form  of  "  Q[yrrhenus,"  and  seems  to  and  '* Cunning  carver?"  Tne  paintings  at  Ar- 
mark  the  artist  as  an  Etruscan.  Are  we,  then,  dea  and  Caere,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  both  occur 
to  read  FregcnsQ  instead  of  Frogellse,  or  are  we  in  towns  of  Pelasfian  origin ;  and  the  arts  may 
to  suppose  uie  artistes  fame  to  have  been  so  emi'  have  thus  been  cmtivated  to  a  certain  degree  in 
nent  tnat  the  people  of  Fregdlai  had  first  invi-  Itoly^  even  before  the  bejrinning  of  any  commu- 
ted him  thither  A>om  his  own  country,  and  the  nication  with  Greece.  Sut  the  vases  and  other 
Boman  king  afterwards  brought  him  from  Fre-  monuments  now  found  in  Etruscan  towns,  in 

goIl»  to  Bome  ?    In  this  manner,  Pol^crates  of  the  ruins  of  Tarquinii,  for  instance,  and  of  Vnld, 

amos  sent  for  Democedes,  the  physician,  from  belong  to  a  later  period,  and  are  either  actually 

Athens:  and  tiie  Athenians  had  invited  him  of  Greek  workmanship,  or  were  executed  by 

fh>m  ^ina,  where  he  had  first  settled  after  Etruscans  to  whom  Greek  art  was  fiunilior.  See 

^▼Ing  his  own  country,  Croton.    Herodotus,  M.  Bunsen's  "Disoours,*'  in  the  6th  volume  of 

III.  181.  the  Annals  of  the  Antiquarian  Institute  of  Bome, 

But  the  question  stiU  returns,  What  is  meant  p.  40,  (fee 

by  Struscan  art  I    Are  we  to  understand  this  ^  Dionysius  IV.  61. 
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man  people.  But  even  these,  to  judge  from  the  few  extracts  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  must  have  been  modernized  in  their  language ;  for  the  Latin  of  a  law 
ascribed  to  Senrius  Tullius,  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  not  more  ancient  in  its 
forms  than  that  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome ;  whereas  the  few  genuine  monu- 
ments of  the  earliest  times,  the  Hymns  of  the  Salii,  and  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Husbandry,  Fratres  Arvales,  required  to  be  interpreted  to  the  Romans  of  Cicero's 
time,  like  a  foreign  language ;  and  of  the  hymn  of  the  Fratres  Arvales  we  can 
ourselves  judge,  for  it  has  been  accidentally  preserved  to  our  days,  and  the  mean« 
ing  of  nearly  half  of  it  is  only  to  be  guessed  at.  This  agrees  with  what  Polybius 
says  of  the  language  of  the  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  concluded  in  the 
first  year  of  the  commonwealth ;  it  was  so  unhke  the  Latin  of  his  own  time,  the 
end  of  the  sixth  and  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  that  even  those 
who  understood  it  best  found  some  things  in  it  which,  with  their  best  attention, 
they  could  scarcely  explain.  Thus,  although  verses  were  \mdoubtedly  made  and 
sung  in  the  times  of  the  kings,  at  funerals  and  at  feasts,  in  commemoration  of  the 
worthy  deeds  of  the  noblest  of  the  Romans ;  and  although  some  of  the  actual  sto- 
ries of  the  kings  may,  perhaps,  have  come  down  from  this  source,  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  ever  written,  and  thus  thoy  were  altered  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  nor  can  any  one  tell  at  what  time  they  attained  to  their  present 
shape.  Traces  of  a  period  much  later  than  that  of  the  kings  may  be  discerned  in 
them ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  differ  from  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  who  thinks  that 
as  we  now  have  them  they  are  not  earlier  than  the  restoration  of  the  city  after 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 

If  this  be  so,  there  rests  a  veil  not  to  be  removed,  not  only  on  the  particular 
history  of  the  early  Romans,  but  on  that  which  we  should  much  more  desire  to 
know,  and  which  in  the  case  of  Greece  stands  forth  in  such  full  light,  the  nature 
and  power  of  their  genius ;  what  they  thought,  what  they  hated,  and  what  they 
loved.  Yet  although  the  legends  of  the  ear^  Roman  story  are  neither  historical, 
nor  yet  coeval  with  the  subjects  which  they  celebrate,  still  their  fame  is  so  great, 
and  their  beauty  and  interest  so  surpassing,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  sacri- 
fice them  altogether  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  fact,  and  to  exclude  them  from 
the  plaee  which  they  have  so  long  held  in  Roman  history.  Nor  shall  I  complain 
of  my  readers,  if  they  pass  over  with  indifference  these  attempts  of  mine  to  put 
together  the  meagre'  fragments  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  present  them  with  an 
outline  of  the  times  of  the  kings,  at  once  incomplete  and  without  spirit ;  while 
they  read  with  eager  interest  the  immortal  story  of  the  fall  of  Tarquinius,  and  the 
wars  with  Porsenna  and  the  Latins,  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  licb 
coloring  of  the  old  heroic  lays  of  Bk>me. 


CHAPTER  VU. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BANISHINQ  OF  KING  TAKQUINIUS  AND  fflS  HOUSE,  AND  OF 
THEIE  ATTEMPTS  TO  GET  THEMSELVES  BBOUGHT  BACK  AGAIN. 


"  Vis  et  TarqmnioB  reges,  animamque  superbam 
Ultoris  Bruti,  fasoesqae  videre  reooptos T* 

ViROIL,  JEn,  VI. 

While  king  Tarquinius  was  at  the  height  of  his  greatness,  it  chanced  upon  a  time, 
that  from  the  altar^  in  the  court  of  his  palace  there  crawled  out  a  ^J^^  ^'^'''''''^ 
«inake,  which  devoured  the  offerings  laid  on  the  altar.  So  the  king  rrjaJitjiJMef  mrV 
thought  it  not  enough  to  consult  the  soothsayers  of  the  Etruscans  ^*|^^!|^''''^",!^°fg;,'^ 
whom  he  had  with  him,  but  he  sent  two  of  his  own  sons  to  Del-  pw. 
phi,  to  ask  counsel  of  the  oracle  of  the  Greeks ;  for  the  oracle  of  Delphi'  was  fa- 
mous in  all  lands.  So  his  sons  Titus  and  Aruns  went  to  Delphi,  and  they  took  with 
them  their  cousin  Lucius  Junius,  whom  men  call  Brutus,  that  is,  the  Dullard ;  for  he 
seemed  to  be  wholly  without  wit,  and  he  would  eat  wild  figs  with  honey.'  Tills 
Lucius  was  not  really  dull,  but  very  subtle ;  and  it  was  for  fear  of  his  uncle's 
cruelty,  that  he  made  himself  as  one  without  sense ;  for  he  was  very  rich,  and  he 
feared  lest  king  Tarquinius  should  kill  him  for  the  sake  of  hb  inheritance.  So  when 
he  went  to  Delphi  he  carried  with  him  a  staff  of  horn,  and  the  staff  was  hollow,  and 
it  was  filled  within  with  gold,  and  he  gave  the  staff  to  the  oracle^  as  a  likeness 
of  himself;  for  though  he  seemed  dull,  and  of  no  account  to  look  upon,  yet  he  had 
a  golden  wit  within.  When  the  three  young  men  had  performed  the  king's  bid- 
ding, they  asked  the  oracle  for  themselves,  a'nd  they  said,  ''  O  Lord  Apollo,  tell 
us  which  of  us  shall  be  kihg  in  Rome  ?"  Then  there  came  a  voice  from  the  sanc- 
tuary and  said,  ''  Whichever  of  you  shall  first  kiss  his  mother."  So  the  sons  of 
Tarquinius  agreed  to  draw  lots  between  themselves,  which  of  them  should  first 
kiss  their  mother,  when  they  should  have  returned  to  Rome  ,*  and  they  said  they 
would  keep  the  oracle  secret  from  their  brother  Seztus,  lest  he  should  be  king 
rather  than  they.  But  Lucius  understood  the  mind  of  the  oracle  better ;  so  as 
they  all  went  down  from  the  temple,  he  stumbled  as  if  by  chance,  and  fell  with 
his  face  to  the  earth,  and  kbsed  the  earth ;  for  he  said,  "  The  earth  is  the  true 
mother  of  us  all." 

Now  when  they  came  back  to  Rome,  king  Tarquinius  was  at  war  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Ardea;'  and  as  the  city  was  strong,  his  army  lay  a  long  Hew.attb«d«f«orAr. 
while  before  it,  till  it  should  be  forced  to  yield  through  famine.  ^^^"S^J^^ 
So  the  Romans  had  leisure  for  feasting  and  for  diverting  them-  rnThowVu^SItil'IS 
selves  :  and  once  Titus  and  Aruns*  were  supping  with  their  brother  J'"*'**  ^  •onuk.i. 

'  O^d,  Fasti,  II.  711.  ing  them  when  just  taken  out  of  it,  i.  e.  with  the 

Bcce,  nefaa  visu,  mediia  altaribos  ongiuB  '                                       '          "             *"' 
Exit,  et  extinctia  ignibas  exta.rapit. 

'  livv,  1. 56,  maxime  inditnm  in  tenia  oraca-  ,                                      ^     . 

lam.    l!he  story  ofthe  last  of  the  Bomankinjini  ly  bedistingniahedfromthAtof^^cam."  Grosai 

sending  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  is  in  it-  and  grossufi  are  imperfect  and  unripe  flgs ;  ei- 

self  nothing  improbable.  We  read  of  tne  A^l-  ther  those  of  the  wud  flg  which-  never  come  to 

Isans  of  Agylla  or  Ciere  doing  the  same  thmg  perfection,  or  the  youn^  firuit  of  the  cultivated 

at  an  eariier  period.   Herodotus,  1. 167.    These  flg  gathered  before  its  tmie. 

wore  T^heniims,  orPdasgians ;  and  there  was  *rer  ambages  efflgiem  ingenii  suL    Livy,  L 

a  sufficient  mixture  of  the  same  race  in  the  Ro-  56. 

tnan  people,  to  give  them  a  natural  connection  *  livy,  I.  57.    This  is  one  of  the  inoongrui- 

wiih  the  religion  of  Greece.  ties  of  the  story.    Ardea,  in  the  first  year  of  tlie 

'  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  ootemnorary  with  commonwealth,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  de- 

Gato  the  censor,  quoted  by  ICacroDlus,  Satur<  pendent  allies  of  fiome.     Bee  the  famous  treaty 

oalia,  II.  16.    Grossulos  ex  rneUe  edebat.  '  '^  £x  with  Carthage,  as  given  by  Polybius,  III.  28. 

BMQe,"  dipping  them  into  the  honey,  and  eat-  *  i-ivy,  I.  57. 
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Sextus,  and  their  cousin  Tarquinius  of  Collatia  was  supping  wiili  tbem.  And 
they  disputed  about  their  wives,  whose  wife  of  them  all  was  the  worthiest  lady. 
Then  said  Tarquinius  of  Collatia,  ''  Let  us  go  and  see  with  our  own  eyes  what  our 
wives  are  doing,  so  shall  we  know  which  is  the  worthiest."  Upon  this  they  all 
mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  first  to  Rome ;  and  there  they  found  the  wives  of 
Titus,  and  of  Aruns,  and  of  Sextus,  feasting  and  making  merry.  They  then  rode 
on  to  Collatia,  and  it  was  late  in  the  night,  but  they  found  Lucretia,  the  wife  of 
Tarqumius  of  Collatia,  neither  feasting  nor  yet  sleeping,  but  she  was  sitting  with  all 
her  handmaids  around  her,  and  all  were  working  at  the  loom.  So  when  thev  saw 
this,  they  all  said,  "  Lucretia  is  the  worthiest  l&dy."  And  she  entertained  her 
husband  and  his  kmsmen,  and  after  that  they  rode  back  to  the  camp  before 
Ardea. 

But  a  spirit  of  wicked  passion^  seized  upon  Sextus,  and  a  few  dn,j%  afterwards 
Sfxirn  T^^tiiiiir*  *'  ^^  went  alone  to  Collatia,  and  Lucretia  received  him  hospitably, 
f>ii»i  Lacntia.  for  he  was  her  husband's  kinsman.  At  midnight  he  arose  and  went 

to  her  chamber,  and  he  said  that  if  she  yielded  not  to  him,  he  would  slay  her  and 
one  of  her  slaves  with  her,  and  would  say  to  her  husband  that  he  had  slain  her  in  her 
adultery.  So  when  Sextus  had  accomplished  hb  wicked  purpose,  he  went  back 
again  to  the  camp. 

Then  Lucretia^  sent  in  haste  to  Rome,  to  pray  that  her  father  Spurius  Lucretius 
H^ijientu,  luTiiig  toM  would  come  to  her;  and  she  sent  to  Ardea  to  summon  her  husband. 
biIJS*lJrfc5i;ii!!t  Her  father  brought  along  with  him  Publius  Valerius,  and  her  hus- 
^'*^^-  band  brought  with  him  Lucius  Junius,  whom  men  call  Brutus. 

When  they  arrived,  they  asked  earnestly,  ''  Is  all  well  ?''  Then  she  told  them 
of  the  wicked  deed  of  Sextus,  and  she  said,  *'  If  ye  be  men,  avenge  it.*'  And 
they  all  swore  to  her  that  they  would  avenge  it.  Then  she  said  again,  *'  I  am 
not  guilty ;  yet  must  I  too  share  in  the  punishment  of  this  deed,  lest  any  should 
think  that  they  may  be  false  to  their  husbands  and  live."  And  she  drew  a  knife 
from  her  bosom,  and  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart. 

At  that  sight*  her  husband  and  her  father  cried  aloud  ;  but  Lucius  drew  the 

uw  w  Aiuiar  aoA  bw  ^^^  ^^^  ^^®  wouud,  aud  held  it  up,  and  said,  "  By  this  blood 
kudMtid  and  ildM  Br!!  I  swcdT,  that  I  wUl  visit  this  deed  upon  kincr  Tarquinius,  and  all 
^TepatkhvTuqiibiui  his  accursed  race;  neither  shall  any  man  hereafter  be  king  in 

Rome,  lest  he  do  the  like  wickedness."  And  he  gave  the  knife 
to  her  husband,  and  to  her  father,  and  to  Publius  Valerius.  They  marvelled  to 
hear  such  words  from  him  whom  men  called  dull ;  but  they  swore  also,  and  they 
took  up  the  body  of  Lucretia,  and  carried  it  down  into  the  forum ;  and  they  said, 
"Behold  the  deeds  of  the  wicked  family  of  Tarquinius,"  All  the  people  of 
Collatia  were  moved,  and  the  men  took  up  arms,  and  they  set  a  guard  at  the  gates, 
that  none  might  go  out  to  carry  the  tidings  to  Tarquinius,  and  they  followed 
Lucius  to  Rome.  There,  too,  all  the  people  came  together,  and  the  crier  summoned 
them  to  assemble  before  the  tribune  of  the  Celeres,  for  Lucius  held  that  office.^* 
And  Lucius  spoke  to  them  of  all  the  tyranny  of  Tarquinius  and  his  sons,  and 
of  the  wicked  deed  of  Sextus.  And  the  people  in  their  curiae  took  back  from 
Tarquinius  the  sovereign  power,  which  they  had  given  him,  and  they  banished 
him  and  all  his  family.  Then  the  younger  men  followed  Lucius  to  Ardea,  to 
win  over  the  army  there  to  join  them ;  and  the  city  was  left  in  the  charge  of 
Spurius  Lusretius.     But  the  wicked  Tullia  fled  in  haste  from  her  house,  and  all, 

L!vy,  I.  58.  with  Gravis ;  this  would  show  a  connexion  he- 

*  Livy,  I.  68.  tween  the  word  and  the  Greek  fio^.     It  is 

*  liivy,  I.  59.  very  possible  that  its  early  signification,  as  a 

*  The  tribune  of  the  Celeres  was  to  the  king  cognomen,  may  have  differed  very  little  from 
whatthemasterofthehorse  was  afterwards  to  that  of  Severus.  When  the  signification  of 
the  dictator.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  ^'dnlness^'  came  to  be  more  confirmed,  the 
out  liio  extravagance  of  the  story,  in  represent-  story  of  Brutus'  pretended  idiotoy  would  bt 
ing  Brutus,  though  a  reputed  idiot,  yet  mvested  invented  to  explain  the  fact  of  so  wise  a  ■~-"' 
with  such  an  important  office.  Festus  says  being  called  by  such  a  name, 
tiiat  Brutus,  in  old  Latin,  was  synonymous 
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both  men  and  womeuy  oursed  her  as  she  passed,  and  prayed  that  the  furies  of 
her  father's  blood  might  visit  her  with  vengeance. 

Meanwhile"  king  Tarquinius  set  out  with  speed  to  Rome  to  put  down  the 
tumult.  But  Lucius  turned  aside  from  the  road,  that  he  might  ortb«dritiiif  ootoruns 
not  meet  him,  and  came  to  the  camp ;  and  the  soldiers  joyfully  ^S^^ZipHS^yi^n 
received  him,  and  they  drove  out  the  sons  of  Tarquinius.  King  »pp«»tediahi.ro««n- 
Tarquinius  came  to  Rome,  but  the  gates  were  shut,  and  they  declared  to  him, 
from  the  walls,  the  sentence  of  banishment  which  had  been  passed  against  him 
and  his  family.  8q  he  yielded  to  his  fortune,  and  went  to  live  at  Caere  with 
his  sons  Titus  and  Aruns.  His  other  son,  Sextus,*'  went  to  Gabii,  and  the  peoj)le 
there,  remembering  how  he  had  betray^  them  to  his  father,  slew  him.  Then 
the  army  left  the  camp  before  Ardea,  and  went  back  to  Rome.  And  all  men 
said,  "  Let  us  follow  the  good  laws  of  the  good  king  Servius ;  and  let  us  meet  in 
our  centuries,  according  as  he  directed,^'  and  let  us  choose  two  men  year  by  year 
to  govern  us,  instead  of  a  king."  Then  the  people  met  in  their  centuries  in  the 
Field  of  Ma»,  and  they  chose  two  men  to  rule  over  them,  Lucius  Junius, 
whom  men  called  Brutus,  and  Lucius  Tarquinius  of  Collatia. 

But  the  people^^  were  afraid  of  Lucius  Tarquinius  for  his  name's  sake,  for  it  seem- 
ed as  though  a  Tarqumius  was  still  king  over  them.  So  they  prayed  h^^  ldcIu  Tviniainiai. 
him  to  depart  from  Rome,  and  he  went  and  took  all  his  goods  w«dri^^.bXhSi' 
with  him,  and  settled  himself  at  Lavinium.  Then  the  senate  »»««»•'•  •^•• 
and  the  people  decreed  that  all  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii  should  be  banished, 
even  though  they  were  not  of  the  king's  family.  And  the  people  met  again  in 
their  centuries,  and  chose  Publius  Valerius  to  rule  over  them  together  with 
Brutus,  in  the  room  of  Lucius  Tarquinius  of  Collatia. 

Now  at  this  time"  many  of  the  laws  of  the  good  king  Servius  were  restored, 
which  Tarquinius  the  tyrant  had  overthrowi).  For  the  commons  ThekwtortbagoodUiig 
again  chose  their  own  judges,  to  try  all  causes  between  a  man  B«"i««"«to«d. 
and  his  neighbor ;  and  they  had  again  their  meetings  and  their  sacrifices  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country,  every  man  in  his  own  tribe  and  in  his  own  district.  And 
lest  there  should  seem  to  be  two  kings  instead  of  one,  it  was  ordered  that  one 
only  of  the  two  should  bear  rule  at  one  time,  and  that  the  lictors,  with  their 
rods  and  axes,  should  walk  before  him  alone.  And  the  two  were  to  bear  rule 
month  by  month. 

Then  king  Tarquinius"  sent  to  Rome,  to  ask  for  all  the  goods  that  had  belonged 
to  him ;  and  the  senate,  after  a  while,  decreed  that  the  goods 
should  be  given  back.  But  those  whom  he  had  sent  to  Home  r^^  pw^d  u>^!^ 
to  ask  for  his  goods,  had  meetings  with  many  young  men  q£  *^  "»«  "^ 
noble  birth,  and  a  plot  was  laid  to  bring  back  long  Tarquinius.  So  the  young 
men  wrote  letters  to  Tarquinius,  pledging  to  him  their  faith,  and  among  them 
were  Titus  and  Tiberius,  the  sons  of  Brutus.  .  But  a  slave  happened  to  overhear 
them  talking  together,  and  when  he  knew  that  the  letters  were  to  be  given  to 
the  messengers  of  Tarquinius,  he  went  and  told  all  that  he  had  heard  to  Brutus 
and  to  Publius  Valerius.  Then  they  came  and  seized  the  young  men  and  theur 
letters,  and  so  the  plot  was  broken  up. 

After  this  there  was  a  strange  and  piteous  sight  to  behold.     Brutus  and 
Publius"  sat  on  their  judinnent-seats  in  the  Forum,  and  the  younir  „    ,  ^  ^_ 
men  were  brought  before  them.  Then  Brutus  bade  the  hctors  to  jadgnmt  npaahi*  owb 
bind  his  own  two  sons,  Titus  and  Tiberius,  together  with  the  others,  "^ 
and  to  scourge  them  with  rods,  according  to  the  law.     And  after  they  had  been 

"  Livy,  I.  60.  "  Consules  inde  oomitiis  oentariatiB — ex  com- 

^  "  I<ivy,  I.  60.    Dionysins  makes  SextttB  live  mentariis  Ser.  Tollii  creata  sunt.    Livy,  I.  60. 

till  the  Iwittle  by  the  lake  Regillos,  and  describes  ^  X^ivy,  II.  2. 

him  as  killed  there.    When  the  stories  differ,  **  Dionysius,  V.  2. 

I  have  generally  followed  livy,  as  the  writer  "  Livy,  II.  8, 4. 

of  the  best  taste,  and  likely  to  give  the  oldest  "  Idvy,  II.  5. 
and  most  poetical  version  of  them. 
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scourged,  the  lictors  struck  off  their  heads  with  their  axes,  before  the  eyes  of 
their  father ;  and  Brutus  neither  stirred  from  his  seat,  nor  turned  away  his  eyes 
from  the  sight,  yet  men  saw  as  they  looked  on  him  that  his  heart  was  grievrng 
inwardly"  over  his  children.  Then  they  maryelled  at  him,  because  he  had  loved 
justice  more  than  his  own  blood,  and  had  not  spared  his  own  children  when 
they  had  been  false  to  their  country,  and  had  offended  against  the  law. 

When'*  king  Tarquinius  found  that  the  plot  was  broken  up,  he  persuaded  the 
How  th«  wiopi*  of  v«a  people  of  Yeii  and  the  people  of  Tarquinii,  cities  of  the  Etruscans, 
I^S^ICL^w  to  try  to  bring  him  back  to  Rome  by  force  of  arms.  So  they 
LodmBnitaawMaUa.  asscmblcd  their  armies,  and  Tarquinius  led  them  within  the 
Roman  border.  Brutus  and  Publius  led  the  Romans  out  to  meet  them,  and  it 
chanced  that  Brutus  with  the  Roman  horsemen,  and  Aruns,  the  son  of  king 
Tarquinius,  with  the  Etruscan  horse,  met  each  other  in  advance  of  the  main 
battles.  Aruns  seeing  Brutus  in  his  kingly  robe,  and  with  the  lictors  of  a  king 
around  him,  levelled  his  spear,  and  spurred  his  horse  against  him.  Brutus  met 
him,  and  each  ran  his  spear  through  the  body  of  the  other,  and  they  both  fell 
dead.  Then  the  horsemen  on  both  parts  fought,  and  afterwards  the  main  battles, 
and  the  Yeientians  were  beaten,  but  the  Tarquinians  beat  the  Romans,  and  the 
battle  was  neither  won  nor  lost ;  but  in  the  night  there  came  a  voice  out  of  the 
wood  that  was  hard  by,  and  it  said,  "  One  man  more*^  has  fallen  on  the  part  of 
the  Etrascans  than  on  the  part  of  the  Romans ;  the  Romans  are  to  conquer  in 
the  war.''  At  this  the  Etruscans  were  afraid,  and  believing  the  voice,  they 
immediately  marched  home  to  their  own  country,  while  the  Romans  took  up 
Brutus,  and  carried  him  home  and  buried  him ;  and  Publius  made  an  oration  in 
his  praise,  and  all  the  matrons  of-  Rome  mourned  for  him  for  a  whole  year, 
because  he  had  avenged  Lucretia  well. 

When  Brutus  was  dead,*'  Publius  ruled  over  the  people  himself ;  and  he  began 
HowPobUusvabriuwM  to  build  a  great  and  strong  house  on  the  top  of  the  hill  Yelia, 
^SPS^^^tSHJL&i  which  looks  down  upon  the  Forum."  This  made  the  people  say, 
**^  "  Publius  wants  to  become  a  king,  and  is  building  a  house  in  a 

strong  place,  as  if  for  a  citadel  where  he  may  Hve  with  his  guards,  and  oppress 
us."  But  he  called  the  people  together,  and  when  he  went  down  to  them,  the 
lictors  who  walked  before  him  lowered  the  rods  and  the  axes  which  they  bore,  to 
show  that  he  owned  the  people  to  be  greater  than  himself.  He  complained  that 
they  had  mistrusted  him,  and  he  said  that  he  would  not  build  his  house  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  Yelia,  but  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  his  house  should  be  no  strong- 
hold. And  he  called  on  them  to  make  a  law,"  that  whoever  should  try  to  make 
himself  king  should  be  accursed,  and  whosoever  would  might  slay  him.  Also, 
that  if  a  magistrate  were  going  to  scourge  or  kill  any  citizen,  he  might  carry  his 
cause  before  the  people,  and  they  should  judge  him.  When  these  laws  were 
passed,  all  men  said,  ''  Publius  is  a  lover  of  the  people,  and  seeks  their  good :" 
and  he  was  called  Poplicola,  which  means,  ''  the  people's  friend,"  from  that  day 
forward. 

Then  Publius  called  the  people  together"  in  their  centuries,  and  they  chose 
Spurius  Lucretius,  the  father  of  Lucretia,  to  be  their  magistrate  for  the  year  in 
the  room  of  Brutus.  But  he  was  an  old  man,  and  his  strength  was  so  much 
gone,  that  after  a  few  days  he  died.  They  then  chose  in  nis  room  Marcus 
Horatius." 

Now  Publius  and  Marcus  cast  lots  which  should  dedicate  the  temple  to  Jupiter 

*  Eminente  animopatrio  inter  pnblicce  pcens)  Palatine,  up  which  the  Via  Bacra  paasos.  Tht 
miniBterium.    Livy,  n.  6.  arch  of  Titus  is  on  the  Velian  Hill. 

»  Livy,  11.  «.  "  Livy,  II.  8. 

*  Uno  plus  EtruBcorum  cecidisse  in  acie ;       **  livy,  II.  8. 

nnoero  bello  Bomanum.    livy,  II.  7.  "  The  treaty  with  Carthage  makes  K.  Hura- 

^  LivY,  II.  7.  tins  the  colleague  of  Brutus :  another  proof  of 

*  It  IB  the  rising  ground  just  under  the    the  irreoondlableness  of  the  common  stoiy 

with  the  real  but  lost  history. 
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on  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  which  king  Tarquinios  had  huilt ;  and  q^  j^  ^^  .  ^  ^^^ 
the  lot  fell  to  Marcus,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  friends  of  tompieonth«c«pitoiby 
Publius.**  So  when  Marcus  was  going  to  begin  the  dedication,  "  "** 
and  bad  his  hand  on  the  door-post  of  the  temple,  and  was  speaking  the  set 
words  of  prayer,  there  came  a  man  running  to  tell  him  that  his  son  was 
dead.  But  he  said,  "  Then  let  them  carrj  him  out  and  bury  him ;"  and  he 
neither  wept,  nor  lamented,  for  the  words  of  lamentation  ought  not  to  be 
spoken  when  men  are  praying  to  the  blessed  gods,  and  dedicating  a  temple 
to  their  honor.  So  Marcus  honored  the  gods  above  his  son,  and  dedicated  the 
temple  on  the  hill  of  the  Capitol ;  and  his  name  was  recorded  on  the  front  of 
the  temple. 

But  when  kin^  Tarquinius  found  that  the  Veientians  and  Tarquinians  were  not 
able  to  restore  him  to  his  kingdom,  he  went  to  Clusium,"'  a  city  in  Howkm^  Poiwmiain^. 
the  farthest  part  of  Etruria,  beyond  the  Ciminian  forest,  and  be-  SSr^"^  SSTt* 
sought  Lars  Porsenna,"  the  king  of  Clusium,  to  aid  him.  So  For-  ^»  TMrqaUdoa. 
senna  raised  a  great  army,  and  marched  against  Rome,  and  attacked  the  Romans  on 
the  hill  Janiculum,  the  hill  on  the  outside  of  the  city  beyond  the  Tiber  ;  and  he 
drove  them  down  from  the  hill  into  the  city.  There  was  a  wooden  bridge  over 
the  Tiber  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  the  Etruscans  followed  close  upon  the 
Romans  to  win  the  bridge,  but  a  single  man,  named  Horatius  otom  worthy  d««d  of  ho. 
Cocles,  stood  fast  upon  the  bridge,  and  faced  the  Etruscans;**  >"**«oo«'^ 
two  others  then  resolved  to  stay  with  him,  Spurius  Lartius  and  Titus  Herminius ; 
and  these  three  men  stopped  the  Etruscans,  while  the  Romans,  who  had  -  fled 
over  the  river,  were  busy  m  cutting  away  the  bridge.  When  it  was  nearly  all 
cut  away,  Horatius  made  his  two  companions  leave  him,  and  pass  over  the 
bridge  into  the  city.  Then  he  stood  alone  on  the  bridge,  and  defied  all  the  army 
of  the  Etruscans ;  and  they  showered  their  javelins  upon  him,  and  he  caught 
them  on  his  shield,  and  stood  yet  unhurt.  But  just  as  they  were  rushing  on 
him  to  drive  him  from  his  post  by  main  force,  the  last  beams  of  the  bridge  were 
cut  away,  and  it  all  fell  with  a  mighty  crash  into  the  river;  and  while  the 
Etruscans  wondered,  and  stopped  in  their  course,  Horatius  turned  and  prayed 
to  the  god  of  the  river,  "  0  father*®  Tiber,  I  pray  thee  to  receive  these  arms, 
and  me  who  bear  them,  and  to  let  thy  waters  befriend  and  save  me."  Then  he 
leapt  into  the  river ;  and  though  the  darts  fell  thick  around  him,  yet  they  did 
not  hit  him,  and  he  swam  across  to  the  city  safe  and  sound.'*  For  this  the 
Romans  set  up  his  statue  in  the  comitium,  and  gave  him  as  much  land  as  he 
could  drive  the  plough  round  in  the  space  of  a  whole  day. 

But  the  Etruscans  still  lay  before  the  city,  and  the  Romans  suffered  much 
from  hunger.  Then  a  young  man  of  noble  blood,  Caius  Mucins^  HowCai™Mod»«»gh« 
by  name,  went  to  the  senate,  and  offered  to  go  to  the  camp  of  iSi^hiSf  S*bSS5"w; 
the  Etruscans,  and  to  slay  king  Porsenna.  So  he  crossed  the  «^^»»>^^^^' 
river  and  made  his  way  into  the  camp,  and  there  he  saw  a  man  sitting  on  a  high 
place,  and  wearing  a  scarlet  robe,  and  many  coming  and  going  about  him ;  and 
saying  to  himself,  "  This  must  be  king  Porsenna,"  he  went  up  to  his  seat  amidst 
the  crowd,  and  when  he  came  near  to  the  man  he  drew  a  dagger  from  under 
his  garment,  and  stabbed  him.  But  it  was  the  king's  scribe  whom  he  had  slain, 
who  was  the  king's  chief  officer ;  so  he  was  seized  and  brought  before  the  king, 

livy,  II.  8.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  write  a  history  of  these 

**  livy,  II.  9.  events ;  and  none  oan  doubt  that  the  poetical 

preserve, 


son^  ukeivai.    MicaU  oonnecta  it  with  the  Tea-  "  "  Adbleseens  nobilis,"  livy,  II.  12.    Nie- 

tomo  word  ^^  Lord."  buhr  doubts  whether  the  old  story  called  him 

*  livv,  II.  10.  by  any  other  name  than  Caius.     Mucins,  ho 
**  **Tiberine  pater,  te  sancte  precor,  hi»o  thinks,  was  a  later  addition:  because  the  Mucii 

tfnift  et  huno  militem  propitio  flumine  aod-  had  the  same  cognomen  of  Scsvola:  and  he 

piia*^*    I^vyi  n.  10.  considers  it  inconsistent,  because  tiie  Mucii 

*  Polybius  says  that  he  was  killed,  VI.  55.  were  plebeians. 
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and  the  guards  threatened**  him  with  sharp  torments,  unless  he  would  answer 
all  theii  questions.  But  he  said,  ''  See  now,  how  little  I  care  for  jour  torments;" 
and  he  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the  fire  that  was  burning  there  on  the  altar, 
and  he  did  not  move  it  till  it  was  quite  consumed.  Then  king  Porsenna  mar- 
velled at  his  courage,  and  said,  ''  Go  thy  way,  for  thou  hast  harmed  thyself 
more  than  me ;  and  thou  art  a  brave  man,  and  I  send  thee  back  to  Rome  unhurt 
and  free."  But  Caius  answered,  "  For  thb  thou  shalt  get  more  of  my  secret 
than  thy  tortures  could  have  forced  from  me.  Three  hundred  noble  youths  of 
Rome  have  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  take  thy  life.  Mine  was  the  frst 
adventure ;  but  the  others  will  each  in  his  turn  lie  in  wait  for  thee.  I  warn  you, 
therefore,  to  look  to  thyself  well."  Then  Caius  was  let  go,  and  went  back  again 
into  the  city. 

But  king  Porsenna  was  greatly  moved,**  and  made  the  Romans  offers  of  pbace. 
Of  ih«  Bwd«  b*  ^  which  they  listened  gladly,  and  gave  up  the  land  beyond  the 
{jj««k»»po»«nj«*'  Tiber,  wliich  had  been  won  in  former  times  from  the  Veientians; 
gMtqiihio/tbaiuidtt  &nd  he  gave  back  to  them  the  hill  Janiculum.     Besides  this,  the 

Romans  gave  hostages  to  the  king,  ten  youths  and  ten  maidens, 
children  of  noble  fathers,  as  a  pledge  that  they  would  truly  keep  the  peace 
which  they  had  made.  But  it  chanced,  as  the  camp  of  the  Etruscans  was  near 
the  Tiber,  that  Cloelia,  one  of  the  maidens,  escaped  with  her  fellows,  and  fied  to 
the  brink  of  the  river,  and  as  the  Etruscans  pursued  them,  Cloelia  spoke  to  the 
other  maidens,  and  persuaded  them,  and  they  rushed  all  into  the  water,  and 
swam  across  the  river,  and  got  safely  over.  At  this  king  Porsenna  marvelled 
more  than  ever,  and  when  the  Romans  sent  back  Cloelia  and  her  fellows  to  him, 
for  they  kept  their  faith  truly,  he  bade  her  go  home  free,  and  he  gave  her  some  of 
the  youths  also  who  were  |iostagcs,  to  choose  whom  she  would ;  and  she  chose 
those  who  were  of  tenderest  age,  and  king  Porsenna  set  them  free.  Then  the 
Romans  gave  lands  to  Caius,  and  set  up  a  statue  of  Cloelia  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  Sacred  Way ;  and  kine^  Porsenna  led  away  his  army  home  in  peace. 

After  this  king  Porsenna*^  made  war  against  the  Latins,  and  his  army  was 

Ofm  Tuqainiu  w««iii  beaten,  and  fled  to  Rome ;  and  the  Romans  received  them  kindly, 
for  »id  from  the  Lsttns.    ^jj^  ^^^^^  ^j^^^  ^f  ^^j^^g^  ^jj^  ^^^^  wouudcd,  and  sent  them  back 

safe  to  king  Porsenna.  For  this  the  king  ^ve  back  to  the  Romans  all  the  rest 
of  their  hostages  whom  he  had  still  with  him,  and  also  the  land  which  they  had 
won  from  th^  Veientians.  So  Tarquinius,  seeing  that  there  was  no  more  hope 
of  aid  from  king  Porsenna,  left  Clusium  and  went  to  Tusculum  of  the  Latins ; 
for  Mamilius  Octavius,  the  chief  of  the  Tusculans,  had  married  his  daughter,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  Latins  would  restore  him  to  Rome,  for  their  cities  were  many, 
and  when  he  had  been  king  he  had  favored  them  rather  than  the  Romans. 
So  after  a  time  thirty  ciUes  of  the  Latins  joined  together  and  made  Octavius 
Mamilius  their  general,  and  declared  war  against  the  Romans. 
BoiMLTSud^w^  Now  Publius  Valerius  was  dead,  and  the  Romans  so  loved  and 
**^  **        honored  him  that  they  buried  him  within  the  city,"  near  the  hill 

Velia,  and  all  the  matrons  of  Rome  had  mourned  for  him  for  a  whole  year :  also 
because  the  Romans"  had  the  Sabines  for  their  enemies  as  well  as  the  Latins, 
they  had  made  one  man  to  be  their  ruler  for  a  time  instead  of  two ;  and  he  was 
called  the  Master  of  the  people,  or  the  commander,  and  he  had  all  the  power 
which  the  kings  of  Rome  had  in  times  past.  So  Aulus  Postumius  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  people  at  this  time,  and  Titus  ^butius  was  the  chief  or  Master  of 
the  horsemen ;  and  they  led  out  the  whole  force  of  the  Romans,  and  met  the 
Latins  by  the  lake  Regillus,  in  the  country  of  Tusculum ;  and  Tarquinius  himself 

"  Here  I  have  followed  Dionvsins  rather  than  ■*  Livy,  II.  18. 

idvy,  because  in  Livy'B  story  Mucius  tells  Por-  *  Livy,  II.  14, 15. 

senna  in  reward  of  his  generosity  no  more  than  "  Plutarch  in  Publi^lo,  28.    livy,  IL 16. 

he  had  told  him  at  nrst  as  a  mere  vaunt  to  ^  livy,  II.  18. 
fKghtenhim. 
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was  with  the  army  of  the  Latins,  and  his  son  and  all  the  houses  of  the  Tar- 
quinit :  for  this  was  their  last  hope,  and  fate  was  now  to  determine  whether  the 
Romans  should  he  ruled  over  hy  king  Tarquinius,  or  whether  they  should  be  free 
forever. 

There  were  many  Romans  who  had  married  Latin  wives,"  and  many  Latins 
who  had  married  wives  from  among  the  Romans.  So  before  the  how  th«  rooim  woom 
war  began,  it  was  resolved  that  the  women  on  both  sides  might  S^'JiIIblldirSSli^hiS 
leave  their  husbands  if  they  chose,  and  take  their  virgin  daughters  **'**»•• 
with  them,  and  return  to  their  own  country.  And  all  the  Latin  women,  except 
two,  remained  in  Rome  with  their  husbands :  but  the  Roman  women  loved  Rome 
more  than  their  husbands,-  and  took  their  young  daughters  with  them,  and  came 
home  to  tlie  houses  of  their  fathers. 

Then  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  joined  battle  by  the  lake  Rcgillus.'*  There 
might  you  see  king  Tarquinius,  though  far  advanced  in  years,  oftiwgt«»ii»tti«i»ytb« 
yet  mounted  on  his  horse  and  bearing  his  lance  in  his  hand,  as  ^*  ^itoi'». 
bravely  as  though  he  were  still  young.  There  was  his  son  Tarquinius,  leading  on 
to  battle  all  the  band  of  the  house  01  the  Tarquinii,  whom  the  Romans  had  ban- 
ished for  their  name's  sake,  and  who  thought  it  a  proud  thing  to  win  back  their 
country  by  their  swords,  and  to  become  again  the  royal  house,  to  give  a  king  to 
the  Romans.  There  was  Octavius  Mamilius,  of  Tusculum,  the  leader  of  all  the 
Latins,  vfho  said,  that  he  would  make  Tarquinius  his  father  king  once  more  in 
Rome,  and  the  Romans  should  help  the  Latins  m  all  their  wars,  and  Tusculum 
should  be  the  greatest  of  all  the  cities,  whose  people  went  up  together  to  sacri- 
fice to  Jupiter  of  the  Latins,  at  his  temple  on  the  high  top  of  the  mountain  of 
Alba.  And  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  might  be  seen  Aulus  Postumius,  the 
Master  of  the  people,  and  Titus  ^butius,  the  Master  of  the  horsemen.  There 
also  was  Titus  Herminius,  who  had  fought  on  the  bridge  by  the  side  of  Horatius 
Codes,  on  the  day  when  they  saved  Rome  from  king  Porsenna.  There  was 
Marcus  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Publius,  who  said  he  would  finish  by  the  lake 
Regillus*®  the  glorious  work  which  Publius  had  begun  in  Rome ;  for  Publius  had 
driven  out  Tarquinius  and  his  house,  and  had  made  them  live  as  banished  men, 
and  now  they  should  lose  their  lives  as  they  had  lost  their  country.  So  at  the 
first  onset  king  Tarquinius  levelled  his  lance,  and  rode  against  Aulus ;  and  on 
the  left  of  the  battle,  Titus  ^butius  spurred  his  horse  against  Octavius  Mamilius. 
But  king  Tarquinius,  before  he  reached  Aulus,  received  a  wound  in  his  side,  and 
his  followers  gathered  around  him,  and  bore  him  out  of  the  battle.  And  Titus 
and  Octavius  met  lance  to  lance,  and  Titus  struck  Octavius  on  the  breast,  and 
Octavius  ran  his  lance  through  the  arm  of  Titus.  So  Titus  withdrew  from  the 
battle,  for  his  arm  could  no  longer  wield  its  weapon ;  but  Octavius  heeded  not 
his  hurt,  but  when  he  saw  his  Latins  giving  ground,  he  called  to  the  banished 
Romans  of  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii,  and  sent  them  into  the  thick  of  the  fight. 
On  they  rushed  so  fiercely  that  neither  man  nor  horse  could  stand  before  them ; 
for  they  thought  how  they  had  been  driven  from  their  country,  and  spoiled  of 
their  goods,  and  they  said  that  they  would  win  back  both  that  day  through  the 
blood  of  their  enemies. 

Then  Marcus  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Publius,  levelled  his  lance  and  rode  fiercely 
against  Titus  Tarquinius,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  band  of  the  How  two  horwoMa  •• 
Tarquinii.  But  Titus  drew  back,  and  sheltered  himself  amidst  ThVlIliIuI^nd'KlSfft! 
his  band ;  and  Marcus  rode  after  him  in  his  fury,  and  plunged  ***•  ^««»*"- 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  a  Latin  ran  his  lance  into  his  side  as  he  was 
rushing  on ;  but  his  horse  stayed  not  in  his  career  till  Marcus  dropped  from  him 
dead  upon  the  ground.  Then  the  Romans  feared  yet  more,  and  the  Tarquinii 
charged  yet  more  vehemently,  till  Aulus,  the  leader  of  the  Romans,  rode  up  with 

"  DionyBios,  YI.  1.  famiUn  decns  eject!  regcs  orant,  ejusdem  intor> 

■  livy,  II.  19.  fecti  forent.    Ilvy,  II.  20. 

*  DomesticA  etiam  g)ori&  aocenansi  ut  cqjub 
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his  own  chosen  band ;  and  he  bade  them  level  their  lances,  and  slay  all  whose 
faces  were  towards  them,  whether  they  were  friends  or  foes.  So  the  Romans 
turned  from  their  flight,  and  Aulus  and  his  chosen  band  fell  upon  the  Tarquinii ; 
and  Aulus  prayed,  and  vowed  that  he  would  raise  a  temple  to  Castor  and  to  Pol- 
lux,^* the  twin  heroes,  if  they  would  aid  him  to  win  the  battle ;  and  he  promised 
to  his  soldiers  that  the  two  who  should  be  the  first  to  break  into  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  should  receive  a  rich  reward.  When  behold,  there  rode  two  horsemen  at 
the  head  of  his  chosen  band,*  and  they  were  taller  and  fairer  than  after  the  stat- 
ure and  beauty  of  men,  and  they  were  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  and  their 
horses  were  white  as  snow.  Then  there  was  a  fierce  battle  when  OctaviuSy  the 
leader  of  the  Latins,  came  up  with  aid  to  rescue  the  Tarquinii ;  for  Titus  Hermin- 
ius  rode  against  him,  and  ran  his  spear  through  his  body,  and  slew  him  at  one 
blow ;  but  as  he  was  spoiling  him  of  his  arms,  he  himself  was  struck  by  a  javelin^ 
and  he  was  borne  out  of  the  fight  and  died. .  And  the  two  horsemen  on  white 
horses  rode  before  the  Romans ;  and  the  enemy  fled  before  them,  and  the  Tar- 
quinii were  beaten  down  and  slain,  and  Titus  Tarquinius  was  slam  among  them ; 
and  the  Latins  fled,  and  the  Romans  followed  them  to  their  camp,  and  the  two 
horsemen  on  white  horses  were  the  first  who  broke  into  the  camp.  But  when  the 
camp  was  taken,  and  the  battle  was  fully  won,  Aulus  sought  for  the  two  horse- 
men to  give  them  the  rewards  which  he  had  promised ;  and  they  were  not  found 
either  amongst  the  living  or  amongst  the  dead,  only  there  was  seen  imprinted*" 
on  the  hard  black  rock^  the  mark  of  a  horse's  hoof,  which  no  earthly  horse  had 
ever  made ;  and  the  mark  was  there  to  be  seen  in  after  ages.  And  the  battle  was 
ended,  and  the  sun  went  down. 

Now  they  knew  at  Rome**  that  the  armies  had  joined  battle,  and  as  the  day 
wore  away  all  men  longed  for  tidings.  And  the  sun  went  down, 
i.piJ!»red  Tt  RSJITm  Rud  suddculy  there  were  seen  in  the  forum  two  horsemen,  taller  and 
th.t*UII"*fcii  WM  fairer  than  the  tallest  and  fairest  of  men,  and  they  rode  on  white 
**"'  horses,  and  they  were  as  men  just  come  from  the  battle,  and  their 

horses  were  all  bathed  in  foam.  They  alighted  by  the  temple  of  Vesta,  where  a 
spring  of  water  bubbles  up  from  the  ground  and  fills  a  small  deep  pool.  There 
they  washed  away  the  stains  of  tlie  battle,  and  when  men  crowded  round  them, 
and  asked  for  tidings,  they  told  them  how  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  how 
it  was  won.  And  they  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  from  the  forum,  and 
were  seen  no  more ;  and  men  sought  for  them  in  every  place,  but  they  were  not 
found. 

Tlien  Aulus  and  all  the  Romans  knew  how  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  twin  heroes, 
had  heard  his  prayer,  and  had  fought  for  the  Romans,  and  had  van- 
the  iwin  heroes  CMtor  quishcd  thclr  encmics,  and  had  been  the  first  to  break  into  the  ene- 
mies' camp,  and  had  themselves,  with  more  than  mortal  speed, 
borne  the  tidings  of  their  victory  to  Rome.  So  Aulus  built  a  temple  according  t« 
his  vow  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  gave  rich  offerings ;  for  he  said,  "  These  are  the 
rewards  which  I  promised  to  the  two  who  should  first  break  into  the  enemies' 
camp ;  and  tlie  twin  heroes  have  won  them,  and  they  and  no  mortal  men  have 
won  the  battle  for  Rome  Xhis  day." 

So  perished  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii,  in  the  great  battle  by  the  lake  Regillus, 
How  Tirquinim.  after  ^^^  all  thc  sons  of  king  Tarqulnius,  and  his  son-in-law,  Octavius 
w^nriS  cu''iii!'''aSa  Mamilius,  were  slain  on  that  battle-field.  Thus  king  Tarquinius  saw 
*^'*^-  the  ruin  of  all  his  family  and  of  all  his  house,  and  he  was  left  alone, 

utterly  without  hope.     So  he  went  to  Cumce,*®  a  city  of  the  Greeks,  and  there  he 

*^  Livy?  IT.  20.  under  La  Colonna,  Labicum,  to  the  ordinary 

*"  Dionysins,  VI.  18.  level  of  the  Campogna,  in  going  to  Borne.    Ci- 

**  Cicero,  de  NatnrA  Deornm,  III.  6.  cero  epeaks  of  tno  mark  being  >isible  "  in  aili- 

^  The  lake  of  Bcgillus  is  now  a  small  and  ce  j"  and  silex  is  the  name  given  by  the  Boma]) 

weedy  pool  surrounded  by  crater-like  banks,  writers  to  the  lava  and  baiwJt  of  the  n^ghbor- 

and  witn  much  lava  or  basalt  about  it^  situnted  hood  of  Borne.                              • 

cl  pomo  height  above  the  plain  on  the  right  hand  ^  Bionysius,  VI.  18. 

of  tl]  c  road  08  you  descend  ttom  the  high  ground  *  Livy,  II.  21. 
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died.  And  thus  the  deeds  of  Tarquinius  and  of  the  wicked  Tnllia,  and  of  Sextos 
their  son,  were  visited  upon  their  own  heads ;  and  the  Romans  lived  in  peace,  nnd 
none  threatened  their  freedom  any  more. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


ROME  AFTER  THE  END  OF  THE  MONARCHY— THE  DICTATORS  UU»— TEE  TRIB- 
UNES OF  THE  COMMONS. 


airo2  iadjit^a. — Herodot.  IH.  81. 


Men  love  to  complete  what  is  imperfect,  and  to  realize  what  is  imaginary. 
The  portraits  of  king  Fergus  and  his  successors  in  Holyrood  palace  ^  ^        .      . 

.,  xx°-°ux  1.^1.  Ua  ^  ^ex\,       Th«  Roman  hUtiTf  li 

were  an  attempt  to  give  substance  to  the  phantom  names  of  the  ■tnimwfferaodiuMr. 
early  Scotch  story ;  those  of  the  founders  of  the  oldest  colleges  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Bodleian  library  betray  the  tendency  to  make  much  out  of  little, 
to  labor  after  a  full  idea  of  those  who  are  only  known  to  us  by  one  particular  ac- 
tion of  their  lives.  So  it  has  fared  with  the  early  history  of  Rome ;  Romulus  and 
Numa  are  like  king  Fergus ;  John  of  Balliol,  and  Walter  of  Merton,  are  the  coun- 
terparts of  Servius  Tullius,  and  Brutus,  and  Poplicola.  Their  names  were  known, 
and  their  works  were  living ;  and  men,  longing  to  image  them  to  their  minds  more 
completely,  made  up  by  invention  for  the  want  of  knowledge,  and  composed  in 
one  case  a  pretended  portrait,  in  the  other  a  pretended  history. 

There  have  been  hundreds,  doubtless,  who  have  looked  on  the  portrait  of  John 
of  Balliol,  and,  imposed  upon  by  the  name  of  portrait  and  by  its  being  the  first  in 
a  series  of  pictures  of  which  the  greater  part  were  undoubtedly  copied  from  the 
life,  have  never  suspected  that  the  painter  knew  no  more  of  the  real  features  of 
his  subject. than  they  did  themselves.  So  it  is  that  we  are  deceived  by  the  early 
history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  It  wears  the  form  of  annals,  it  professes 
to  mark  accurately  the  events  of  successive  years,  and  to  distinguish  them  by  the 
names  of  the  successive  consuls,  and  it  begins  a  history  which,  going  on  with  these 
same  forms  and  pretensions  to  accuracy,  becomes,  after  a  time,  in  a  very  large 
proportion  really  accurate,  and  ends  with  being  as  authentic  as  any  history  in  the 
world.  Yet  the  earliest  annals  are  as  unreal  as  John  of  BallioVs  portrait;  there  is 
in  both  cases  the  same  deception.  I  cannot  as  yet  give  a  regular  history  of  the 
Roman  people ;  all  that  can  be  done  with  the  first  years  of  the  commonwealth, 
as  with  the  last  of  the  monarchy,  is  to  notice  the  origin  and  character  of  the  insti- 
tutions, and  for  the  rest,  to  be  contented  with  that  faint  outUne  which  alone  can 
be  relied  upon  as  real. 

The  particulars  of  the  expulsion  of  the  last  king  of  Rome,  and  his  family  and 
house,  can  only  be  given,  as  they  already  have  been,  in  their  poeti- 
cal form.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  none  of  them  are  historical,  wnwchr"b;*iG't£ 
but  we  cannot  distmguish  what  are  so.  But  we  may  be  certain,  ''""^" »' TTquimu. 
whether  Brutus  belonged  to  the  commons,  as  Niefeuhr  thinks,  or  not,  that  the 
commons  immediately  after  the  revolution  recovered  some  of  the  rights  of  which 
the  last  king  had  deprived  them ;  and  these  rights  were  such  as  did  not  interfere 
with  the  political  ascendancy  of  the  patricians,  but  yet  restored  to  the  commons 
their  character  of  an  order,  that  is,  a  distinct  body  with  an  internal  organization 
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of  its  own.  The  commons  again  chose  their  judges  to  decide  ordinary  civil  causes 
when  both  parties  belonged  to  their  own  order,  and  they  again  met  m  their  Com- 
pitalia  and  Paganalia,  the  common  festivals  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  neigh- 
borhood in  the  city  and  in  the  country.  They  also  gained  the  important  privilege 
of  being,  even  in  criminal  matters,  judges  of  their  own  members,  in  case  of  an 
appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate.  As  a  burgher  might  appeal  to  this 
people  or  great  council  of  the  burghers,  so  a  commoner  might  appeal  to  the  com- 
mons assembled  in  their  tribes,  and  thus  in  this  respect  the  two  orders  of  the  nation 
were  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality.  It  is  said  also  that  a  great  many  of  the  rich- 
est families  of  the  commons  who  belonged  to  the  centuries  of  knights,  or  horsemen, 
were  admitted  as  new  patrician  houses  into  the  order  of  the  patricians,  or  burghers, 
or  people  of  Home ;  for  I  must  again  observe,  that  the  Roman  people  or  burghers, 
and  the  Roman  commons,  will  still  for  a  long  period  require  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth,  the  Romans  still  possessed  the  domin- 

ef  '^^  enjoyed  by  their  king ;  all  the  cities  of  the  coast  of  Latium,  as 

vS!lM\pmu!T^{ii»  we  have  already  seen,  were  subjected  to  them  as  far  as  Terracina. 

int.  Tbt"territorjr  on  Withiu  twclvc  ycars,  wc  cauuot  certainly  say  how  much  sooner, 

Tihgjjieof|qu«rid  by  thcsc  wcrc  all  bccome  independent.     This  is  easily  intelligible,  if  we 

only  take  into  account  the  loss  to  Rome  of  an  able  and  absolute 
king,  the  natural  weakness  of  an  unsettled  government,  and  the  distractions  pro- 
duced by  the  king's  attempts  to  recover  his  throne.  The  Latins  may  have  held, 
as  we  are  told  of  the  Sabines'  in  this  very  time,  that  their  dependent  alliance  with 
Rome  had  been  concluded  with  king  Tarquinius,  and  that  as  he  was  king  no 
longer,  and  as  his  sons  had  been  driven  out  with  him,  all  covenants  between  La- 
tium  and  Rome  had  become  null  and  void.  But  it  is  possible  also,  if  the  chro- 
nology of  the  common  story  of  these  times  can  be  at  all  depended  on,  that  the 
Latin  cities  owed  their  independence  to  the  Etruscan  conquest  of  Rome.  For  that 
war,  which  has  been  given  in  its  poetical  version  as  the  war  with  Porsenna,  was 
really  a  great  outbreak  of  the  Etruscan  power  upon  the  nations  southward  of 
Etruria,  in  the  very  front  of  whom  lay  the  Romans.  In  the  very  next  year  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  king,  according  to  the  common  story,  and  certainly  at  some 
time  within  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  the  Etruscans  fell  upon 
Rome.  The  result  of  the  war  is,  indeed,  as  strangely  disguised  in  the  poetical 
story  as  Charlemagne's  invasion  of  Spain  is  in  the  romances.  Rome  was  com- 
pletely conquered ;  all  the  territory  which  the  kings  had  won  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber  was  now  lost.'  Rome  itself  was  surrendered  to  the  Etruscan  con- 
queror •*  his  sovereignty  was  fully  acknowledged,*  the  Romans  gave  up  their  arms 
and  recovered  their  city  and  territory  on  condition  of  renouncing  the  use  of  iron* 
except  for  implements  of  agriculture.  But  this  bondage  did  not  last  long :  the 
Etruscan  power  was  broken  by  a  great  defeat  sustained  before  Aricia ;  for  after 
the  fall  of  Rome  the  conquerors  attacked  Latium,  and  while  besieging  Aricia,  the 
united  force  of  the  Latin  cities,  aided  by  the  Greeks^  of  Cumse,  succeeded  in  de« 

'  AIkcs  vt^X  rAv  avn0Q\atm»,    DionysiiiA,  V.  2.  '*  Dcdltio^^  meant  may  be  seen  by  the  form  pre 

'  Diouvsins,  V.  40.  served  by  Livy,  I.  88. 

■  This  la  confessed  iii  the  poetical  gtory :  only  *  The  senate,  says  Dionysius,  V.  84,  voted  him 

it  is  added  that  Porsenna,  out  of  admiration  for  an  ivorv  throne,  a  sceptro,  a  golden  crown,  and 

the  Boinans,  gave  the  conquered  land  back  triumphal  robe.    These  very  same  honors  had 

again  to  them  after  the  war.    But  Niebnhr  has  been  voted,  according  to  the  same  writer,  to  th« 

well  observed  that  the  Boman  local  tribes,  which  Koman  king  Tarquinius  Priscus  by  the  Ecrus- 

were  thirty  in  number  in  tlto  days  of  Ser.  Tul-  cans,  as  au  acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy 

lius,  appear  reduced  to  twenty  m  the  earliest  III.  G2. 

ilsion  of  Tarqiiin-  •  l*liny,  XXXIV J4.    In  foederc  quod  cxpul- 

'"  Porsenna,  no- 

inus,  no  ferro 

beyond  the  hill  nisi  in  agriciilturA  utereutnr.  Compare  1  Samud 

Janieulum.  xiii.  19,  20.     These  passages  from  Tacitus  and 

*  Tacitus.  Histor.  ni.  72.    Sedem  Jovis  op-  Plinv  were  first  noticed  by  Beaufort  in  his  Essay 

tiini  maiumi, — quam  non  Porsenna  dedit4  nrbo,  on  the  Uncertainty  of  the  Early  Bomon  Hi&tory 

ueqne  Golli  captft,  tcmcrare  potuissent.    "What  ^  Dionysius,  V.  86,  ot  VII.  2-11. 
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stroying  their  army,  and  in  confining  their  power  to  their  own  side  of  the  Tiher.  Still, 
however,  the  Romans  did  not  recover  their  territory  on  the  right  hank  of  that 
river,  and  the  number  of  their  tribes,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  was  consequently 
lessened  by  one  third,  being  reduced  from  thirty  to  twenty. 

Thus,  within  a  short  time  after  the  banishment  of  the  last  king,  the  Romans  lost 
all  their  territory  on  the  Etruscan  side  of  the  Tiber,  and  all  their  ft.i.,{on.  pr  k«m 
dominion  over  Latium.  A  third  people  were  their  immediate  neigh-  **'*'  "*  smom, 
bors  on  the  northeast,  the  Sabines.  The  cities  of  the  Sabines  reached,  says  Varro, 
from  Reate,  to  the  distance  of  half  a  day's  journey  from  Rome,  that  is,  according 
to  the  varying  estimate  of  a  day's  journey,*  either  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  sta- 
dia, about  ten  or  twelve  miles.  But  with  the  more  distant  Sabines  of  Reate,  and 
the  high  valley  of  the  Yelinus,  our  history  has  yet  no  concern.  The  line  of  mount- 
ains which  stretches  from  Tiber  to  the  neighborhood  of  Namia  was  a  natural 
division  between  those  Sabines  who  lived  within  it,  and  those  who  had  settled 
without  it,  in  the  lower  country  nearer  Rome.  These  last  were  the  Sabines  of 
Cures,*  twenty-four  miles  from  Rome,  of  Eretum,  five  miles  nearer  to  it,  of  No- 
mentum,  about  the  same  distance,  of  CoUatia  and  Regillus,  southward  of  the  Anio, 
and  in  the  midst  of  Latium ;  and  at  a  more  ancient  period,  these  same  Sabines 
possessed  Crustumeiium,  Csenina,  Antemnse,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  two  of  the  very 
hills  which  afterwards  made  up  the  city  of  Rome.  But  living  so  near  <n  or  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  Latins,  these  more  lowland  Sabines  had  become  in  some  de- 
gree Latinized,  and  some  of  their  cities  partook  in  the  worship  of  Diana  on  the 
Aventine,^^  together  with  the  Romans  and  the  Latins,  during  the  reign  of  the  last 
king  of  Rome.  Perhaps  they  also  were  his  dependent  allies,  and,  like  the  Latins, 
renounced  their  alliance  with  Rome  immediately  after  his  expulsion.  At  any  rate, 
we  read  of  a  renewal  of  wars  between  them  and  the  Romans  four  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  and  it  is  said,  that  at  this  time  Attus  Clausus,^' 
a  citizen  of  Regillus,  as  he  strongly  opposed  the  war,  was  banished  by  his  coun- 
trymen,  and  went  over  to  the  Romans  with  so  large  a  train  of  followers,  that  he 
was  himself  received  immediately  as  a  burgher,  gave  his  name  to  a  new  tribe, 
which  was  formed  out  of  those  who  went  over  with  him,  and  obtjiined  an  assign- 
ment of  lands  beyond  the  Anio,  between  Fidense  and  Ficulea.  But  when  we  read 
of  the  lake  Regillus  as  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Tusculum,*'  and  wheawe  also 
find  Nomentum  included  amongst  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latins,  which  concluded 
the  great  alliance  with  Rome,  in  the  consulship  of  Spurius  Cassius,  we  are  inclined 
to  suspect  that  the  lowland  Sabines  about  this  time  were  forced  to  join  themselves 
some  with  the  Romans  and  some  with  the  Latins,  bein^  pressed  by  both  on  dif- 
ferent quarters,  when  the  alliance  between  the  three  nations  was  broken  up.  Thus 
Collatia,  Regillus,  and  Nomcntum  fell  to  the  Latins ;  and  then  it  may  well  have 
happened  that  the  Claudii  and  Postumii,  with  their  followers,  may  have  preferred 
the  Roman  franchise  to  the  Latin,  and  thus  removed  themselves  to  Rome ;  while 
if  Niebuhr's  conjecture  be  true,  that  the  Crustuminian  tribe  as  well  as  the  Clau- 
dian  was  created  at  this  time,  we  might  suppose  that  Crustumeria,  and  other  Sa- 
bine cities  in  its  neighborhood,  whose  very  names  have  perished,  united  themselves 
rather  with  the  Romans :  certain  it  is  that  from  this  time  forward  we  hear  of  no 
Sabine  city  nearer  to  Rome  than  Eretum,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  nine- 
teen miles  distant  from  it.  It  is  certain  also  that  the  first  enlargement  of  the 
Roman  territory,  after  its  great  diminution  in  the  Etruscan  war,  took  place  towards 
the  northeast,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio ;  and  here  were  the  lands  of  the 
only  new  tribes  that  were  added  to  the  Roman  nation,  for  the  space  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years*'  after  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth. 

# 

•  Herodotus  rodkons  the  day's  journey  in  one       "  As  appears  from  the  story  in  Livy,  L  45. 
place  at  two  hundred  stadia,  IV.  801,  and  in  an-       "  livy,  11. 16.    Dionysius,  V.  40. 

other  place  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia,  V.  68.        "  Livy,  II.  19,  "ad  lacum  Kegrilluni  in  agro 

•  Bunaen.  »  Antichi  StabUimenti  ItaUci,"  in    Tuaculano." 

the  "Annali  dell*  Instituto  di  Corrispondenza       "  The  number  of  tribes   continued  to  be 
Archeologica,"  Vol.  VI.  p.  188.  twenty-one  till  three  yearn  after  the  invasion  of 
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The  chronology  of  this  period  is  confessed  by  Livj^^  to  be  one  mass  of  confu- 
^       ^^^  ^  sion ;  it  was  neither  agreed  when  the  pretended  battle  at  the  lake 
tm  \f^''tmJ!i  RegUlus  was  fought,  nor  when  the  first  dictator  was  created  ;  and 
"^'  ""^    '      accordingly,  Dionysius  sets  both  events  three  years  later  than  they 
are  placed  by  Livy.    But  a  far  more  surprising  disorder  is  indicated  by  the  re* 
turns  of  the  census,  if  we  may  rely  on  them  as  authentic ;  for  these  make  the 
number  of  Roman  citizens  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  to  have  been 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,"  in  the  year  following  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquinii ;  to  have  risen  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred'*  at 
the  end  of  the  next  ten  years,  and  again  five  years  later  to  have  sunk  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand.^'    It  should  be  added,  that  these  same  returns  gave 
eighty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  as  the  number  of  citizens,  at  the  first  census 
of  Servius  Tullius ;  and  for  this  amount  Dionysius  quotes  expressly  the  tables  of 
the  census.     Now,  Niebuhr  rejects  the  census  of  Servius  Tullius  as  unhistorical, 
but  is  disposed  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  others.   Yet  surely  if  the  censor*s 
tables  are  to  be  believed  in  one  case,  they  may  be  in  the  other ;  a  genuine  record 
of  the  census  of  Servius  Tullius  might  just  as  well  have  been  preserved  as  that  of 
Sp.  Lucretius  and  P.  Valerius  Poplicola.     And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  although 
Dionysius  gives  the  return  of  the  census  takei^  by  the  dictator  T.  Lartius,  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred,  yet  he  makes  Appius  Claudius,  five 
years  afterwards,  give  the  number  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  ;^'  and  then, 
although  Appius  quotes  this  number  as  applying  to  the  actual  state  of  things, 
yet  the  return  of  the  census,  at  the  end  of  that  same  year,  gives  only  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand.     I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  actual  tables  of  the  census, 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  perished  in  the  destruction  of  the  city ;  and  that 
they  were  afterwards  restored  from  the  annalists,  and  from  the  records  of  differ- 
ent families,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Fasti  Capitolini.     If  this  were  so,  different 
annalists  might  give  different  numbers,  as  they  also  give  the  names  of  consuls  dif- 
ferently ;  and  exaggeration  might  creep  in  here,  as  in  the  list  of  triumphs,  and 
with  much  less  difficulty.     For  although  Niebuhr's  opinion  is  no  less  probable  than 
ingenious,  that  the  returns  of  the  census  include  the  citizens  of  all  those  foreign 
states  which  enjoyed  reciprocally  with  Rome  each  other's  franchise,  still  the  num- 
bers in*  the  period  under  review  seem  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  common 
arrangement  of  the  events  of  these  years,  but  with  any  probable  arrangement  that 
can  be  devised.     For  if  the  Latins  and  other  foreigners  are  not  included  in  the 
census  of  Poplicola,  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  is  incredibly 
large ;  if  they  are  included,  with  what  other  states  can  we  conceive  the  inter- 
change of  citizenship  to  have  been  contracted  in  the  ten  following  years,  so  as  to 
have  added  twenty  thousand  names  to  the  return  made  at  the  end  of  that  period  ? 
I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  second  pretended  census  of  the  com- 
monwealth, taken  by  the  dictator  T.  Lartius,  which  gives  an  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred  citizens  within  the  military  age,  is  a  mere 
exaggeration  of  the  annalist  or  poet,  whoever  he  was,  who  recorded  the  acts  of  the 
first  dictator. 

But  the  really  important  part  of  the  history  of  the  first  years  of  the  common- 
pNgrtM  .f  dirtraM  wealth  is  the  tracing,  if  possible,  the  gradual  depression  of  the  com- 
•aiMicMUiesommma.  mQ^g  jq  that  cxtrcme  point  of  misery  which  led  to  the  institution 
of  the  tribuneship.  We  have  seen  that,  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
king,  the  commons  shared  in  the  advantages  of  the  revolution ;  but  within  a  few 
years  we  find  them  so  oppressed  and  powerless,  that  their  utmost  hopes  aspired, 

the  Gaols,  when  four  new  ones  were  added,  ram  modo  sed  etxam  anctonua  digerere  p(» 

Livy,  VI.  5.  sis. 

"  11.  21.  Tanti  errores  implicant  tcmporum,  "  Dionysius,  V.  20. 
•liter  apud  alios  ordinatis  magistratibos^  ut  neo  ^  Dionysius,  V.  75. 
qui  oonsules  secundum  quoscuim,  nee  quid  quo-  "  Dionysius,  V.  96. 
que  aimo  actum  sit,  in  tanUL  vetustate  non  re-       ^  Dionysius,  V.  6. 
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not  to  the  assertion  of  political  equality  mth  the  burghers,  but  merely  to  the  ob- 
taining protection  from  personal  injuries. 

The  specific  character  of  their  d^radation  is  stated  to  have  been  this :  that  there 
prevailed**  among  them  severe  distress,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  .      -k. 

actual  ruin ;  that  to  relieve  themselves  from  their  poverty,  they  tS/iffi'tUJ  b^cSS 
were  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  money  ot  the  burghers ;  that  the 
distress  continuing,  they  became  generally  insolvent ;  and  that  as  the  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor  was  exceedingly  severe,  they  became  liable  in  their  persons  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  burghers,  were  treated  by  them  as  slaves,  confined  as  such  in  their 
workhouses,  kept  to  task-work,  and  often  beaten  at  the  discretion  of  their  task- 
masters. 

In  reading  this  statement,  a  multitude  of  questions  suggest  themselves.  Ex- 
planations and  discussions  must  occupy  a  large  space  in  this  part  of  our  history, 
for  when  the  poetical  stories  have  been  once  given,  there  are  no  materials  left  for 
narrative  or  painting ;  and  general  views  of  the  state  of  a  people,  where  our  means 
of  information  are  so  scanty,  are  little  susceptible  of  liveliness,  and  require  at  every 
step  to  be  defended  and  developed.  The  perfect  character  of  history  in  all  its 
freshness  and  fulness  is  incompatible  with  imperfect  knowledge ;  no  man  can  step 
boldly  or  gracefully  while  he  is  groping  his  way  in  the  dark. 

A  population  of  free  landowners  naturally  engages  the  imagination ;  but  such 
a  state  of  society  requires  either  an  ample  territory  or  an  uninter-  . 

mpted  state  of  peace,  if  it  be  dependent  on  agriculture  alone.  The  ^  ihSriIISro?debi. 
Roman  territory  might  be  marched  through  in  a  day ;  and  after  »u>m  «r^be  SSgabi'. 
the  overthrow  of  the  powerful  government  of  Tarquinius,  which,  "*"*"*^ 
by  the  extent  of  its  dominion,  kept  war  at  a  distance,  the  lands  of  the  Roman 
commons  were  continually  wasted  by  the  incursions  of  their  neighbors,  and  were 
actually  to  a  large  extent  torn  away  by  the  Etruscan  conquest.  The  burghers 
suffered  less,  because  their  resources  were  greater :  the  public  undivided  land, 
which  they  alone  enjoyed,  was  of  a  very  different  extent  from  the  little  lots,  as- 
signed to  each  commoner,  and  besides,  as  being  chiefly  left  in  pasture,  it  suf- 
fered much  less  from  the  incursions  of  an  enemy ;  a  burgher's  cattle  might  often 
be  driven  off  in  time  to  one  of  the  neighboring  strongholds,  while  a  commoner's 
com  and  fruit-trees  were  totally  destroyed.  Again,  if  commerce  were  forbidden 
to  a  commoner,  it  certainly  was  not  to  a  burgher ;  and  those  whose  trade  with 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa  was  sufficiently  important  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  special  treaty,  were  not,  like  the  commoners,  wholly  dependent  on  a  favorable 
season,  or  on  escaping  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  neighboring  people. 
Thus  it  is  easy  to  conceive  bow,  on  the  one  hand,  tiie  commoner  would  be  driven 
to  borrow,  and  on  the  other  how  the  burgher  would  be  able  to  lend. 

The  next  step  is  also  plain.     Interest  was  as  yet  wholly  arbitrary ;  and  where 
so  many  were  anxious  to  borrow,  it  was  sure  to  be  high.     Thus  T^thighnuoanw. 
again  the  commons  became  constantly  more  and  more  involved  •** 
and  distressed,  while  the  burghers  engrossed  more  and  more  all  the  wealth  of 
the  community. 

Such  a  state  of  things  the  law  of  the  Israelites  had  endeavored  by  every  means 
to  prevent  or  to  mitigate.  If  a  small  proprietor  found  himself  TbeieTerJijofthekw 
mined  by  a  succession  of  unfavorable  seasons,  or  by  an  inroad  of  •'«»•*>»' •"«»e»«»i»»'. 
the  Philistines  or  Midianites,  and  was  obliged  to  borrow  of  his  richer  neighbor, 
the  law  absolutely  forbade  his  creditor  to  take  any  interest  at  all.  If  he  were 
obliged  to  pledge  his  person  for  payment,  he  was  not  to  serve  his  creditor  with- 
out hope,  for  at  the  end  of  seven  yeara,  at  the  farthest,  he  was  restored  to  his 
freedom,  and  the  whole  of  his  debt  cancelled.  Or  if  he  had  pledged  his  land  to 
his  creditor,  not  only  was  the  right  secured  to  him  and  to  his  relations  of  redeeming 
it  at  any  time,  but  even  if  not  redeemed  it  was  necessarily  to  return  to  him  or  to  his 

*  Bee  the  story  of  the  old  oentarion,  in  liyy,  H.  S8. 
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heirs  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  that  no  Israelite  might  by  any  distress  be  degraded  for* 
ever  from  the  rank  of  a  freeman  and  a  landowner.  A  far  different  fate  awaited  the 
plebeian  landowner  at  Rome.  When  he  found  himself  involved  in  a  debt  which 
he  could  not  pay,  his  best  resource  was  to  sell  himself  to  his  creditor,  on  the  con- 
dition that  unless  the  debt  were  previously  discharged,  the  creditor,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  a  stated  term,  should  enter  intt)  possession  of  his  purchase.  This  was 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  law,  the  entering  into  a  nexum,*^  and  the 
person  who  had  thus  conditionally  sold  himself  was  said  to  be  "  nexus."  When 
the  day  came,  the  creditor  claimed  possession,  and  the  magistrate  awarded  it ; 
and  the  debtor,  thus  given  over  to  his  purchaser,  addictus,  passed,  with  all  that 
belonged  to  him,  into  his  power ;  and  as  the  sons  were  considered  their  father's 
property,  they  also,  unless  previously  emancipated,  were  included  in  the  sale, 
and  went  into  slavery  together  with  their  father.  Or  if  a  man,  resolved  not  by 
his  own  act  to  sacrifice  his  own  and  his  children's  liberty,  refused  thus  to  sell 
himself,  or,  in  the  Roman  language,  to  enter  into  a  nexum,  and  determined  to 
abide  in  his  own  person  the  consequences  of  his  own  debt,  then  he  risked  a  fate 
still  more  fearful.  If,  within  thirty  days  after  the  justice  of  the  claim  had  been 
allowed,  he  was  unable  to  discharge  it,  his  creditor  might  arrest  him,  and  bnng 
him  before  the  court ;  and  if  no  one  then  offered  to  be  his  security,  he  was  given 
over  to  his  creditor,  and  kept  by  him  in  private  custody,  bound  with  a  chain  of 
fifteen  pounds  weight,  and  fed  with  a  pound  of  com  daily.  If  he  still  could  not. 
or  would  not,  come  to  any  terms  with  his  creditor,  he  was  thus  confined  during 
sixty  days,  and  during  this  period  was  brought  before  the  court  in  the  comitium, 
on  three  successive  market-days,  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  declared,  in  order 
to  see  whether  any  one  would  yet  come  forward  in  his  behalf.  On  the  third  mar- 
ket-day, if  no  friend  appeared,  he  was  either  to  be  put  to  death,  or  sold  as  a 
slave  into  a  foreign  land  beyond  the  Tiber ;  that  is,  into  Etruria,  where  there  was 
as  yet  no  interchange  of  franchise  with  Rome,  amidst  a  people  of  a  different  lan- 
guage. Or  if  there  were  several  creditors,  they  might  actually  hew  his  body  in 
pieces  ;  and  whether  a  creditor  cut  off  a  greater  or  smaller  piece  than  in  propor- 
tion to  his  debt,'^  he  incurred  no  penalty. 

Aulus  Gellius,  who  wrote  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  declares  that  he  had 
never  heard  or  read  of  a  single  instance  in  which  this  concluding  provision  had 
been  acted  upon.  But  who  was  there  to  record  the  particular  cruelties  of  the 
Roman  burghers  in  the  third  century  of  Rome  ?  and  when  we  are  told  generally 
that  they  enforced  the  law  against  their  debtors  with  merciless  severity,  can  we 
doubt  that  there  were  individual  monsters,  like  the  Shylock  and  Front  de  Boeuf 
of  fiction,  or  the  Earl  of  Casailis  of  real  history,  who  would  gratify  their  malice 
agsdnst  an  obnoxius  or  obstinate  debtor,  even  to  the  extremest  letter  of  the  law  ? 
It  is  more  important  to  observe  that  this  horrible  law  was  continued  in  the  twelve 
tables,  for  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  introduced  there  for  the  first  time ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  made  part  of  a  code  sanctioned  by  the  commons,  when  they 
were  triumphant  over  their  adversaries.  This  shows,  that  the  extremest  cruelty 
against  an  insolvent  debtor  was  not  repugnant,  in  all  cases,  to  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  commons  themselves,  and  confirms  the  remark  of  Gellius,  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  breach  of  faith,  or  a  failure  in  performing 
engagements,  whether  in  private  matters  or  in  public.     It  explains  also  the  long 

*  For  thiB  explanation  of  the  term  "  Nexus/*  lock  hsid  in  his  bond  omitted  to  insert.    "  Si 

see  Niebnhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  601,  et  seqq.  £d.  2.  plus  minusve  socueruntf  se  fraude  esto*'  ("  se*' 

"  Sec  the  Extracts  from  the  law  of  the  XII.  is  the  old  form  for  *'  sine").    Besides,  the  last 

tables  in  A.  Gellius,  XX.  1.  $  45,  et  seaq.  Some  penalty,  reserved  for  him  who  continued  obsti- 

modem  writers  have  imagined  that  tne  words  nate,  was  likely  to  be  atrocious  in  its  severity. 

"  paries  secanto"  were  to  be  understood  of  a  What  do  we  think  of  the  "  peine  forte  et  dure" 

division  of  the  debtor's  property,  and  not  of  his  denounced  by  the  English  law  against  a  prisoner 

person.    But  Niebuhr  well  observes,  that  the  who  refused  to  pleadi  a  penalty  not  repealed  till 

following  provision  alone  refhtes  such  auction;  the  middle  of  the  last  century^  and  ouite  as 

a  provision  g[iving  to  the  creditor  that  very  se>  cruel  as  that  of  the  law  of  the  XII.  tables,  and 

curity  in  the  infliction  of  his  cruelty,  which  Shy-  not  less  uigust. 
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patience  of  the  commons  under  their  distress,  and,  when  at  last  it  became  too 
grievous  to  endure,  their  extraordinary  moderation  in  remedying  it.  Severity 
against  a  careless  or  fraudulent  debtor  seemed  to  them  perfectly  just ;  they  only 
desired  protection  in  cases  of  unavoidable  misfortune  or  wanton  cruelty,  and  this 
object  appeared  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  institution  of  the  tribuneship,  for  the  trib- 
une's power  of  protection  enablea  him  to  interpose  in  defence  of  the  unfortunate 
while  he  suffered  the  law  to  take  its  course  against  the  obstinate  and  the  dis 
honest. 

Such  a  state  of  things,  however,  naturally  accounts  for  the  political  degrada* 
tion  of  the  commons,  and  the  neglect  of  the  constitution  of  Servius  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ 
TuUius.  The  Etruscan  conquest  had  deprived  the  Romans  of  their  e««inoBi  i«djw  *« 
arms  :  how,  amidst  such  general  distress,  could  the  commons  again  *  '**''* 
provide  themselves  with  the  full  arms  of  the  phalanx ;  or  how  could  they  afford 
leisure  for  that  frequent  training  and  practice  in  warlike  exercises,  which  were 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry  ?  It  may  be  going  too  far 
to  say  that  the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  was  never  in  use  after  the  establishment 
of  the  commonwealth ;  but  it  clearly  never  existed  in  any  perfection.  It  is  quite 
manifest,  that  if  the  heavy-armed  infantry  had  constituted  the  chief  force  of  the 
nation,  and  if  that  infantry,  according  to  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  had 
consisted  exclusively  of  the  commons,  the  commons  and  not  the  burghers  would 
soon  have  been  the  masters  of  Rome ;  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  would  have 
drawn  all  power  to  itself,  the  comitia  of  curiae  would  have  been  abolished,  as  in- 
compatible with  the  sovereignty  of  the  true  Roman  people.  The  comitia  of  the 
tribes  would  have  been  wholly  superfluous,  for  where  could  the  commons  have 
had  greater  weight  than  in  an  assembly  where  they  formed  exclusively  every 
century  except  six  ?  Whereas  the  very  contitiry  to  all  this  actually  happened : 
the  comDQons  remained  for  more  than  a  century  excluded  from  the  government ; 
the  curiae  retuned  all  their  power ;  the  comitia  of  tribes  were  earnestly  desired 
by  the  commons,  as  the  only  assembly  in  which  they  were  predominant ;  and 
when,  after  many  years,  we  can  trace  any  details  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  we 
find  them  in  great  measure  assimilated  to  those  of  the  tribes,  and  the  peculiarity 
of  their  original  constitution  almost  vanished. 

But  the  comitia  of  centuries  were  not  an  assembly  in  which  the  commons  were 
all-powerful.     We  are  expressly  told"  that  the  burghers'  clients  loawnc*  ezereiied  b» 
voted  in  these  centuries ;  and  these  were,  probably,  become  a  more  SJjr'^m"  'ilHS 
wealthy  and  a  more  numerous  body,  in  proportion  as  the  commons  <»«**»  »'««»»«ri«^ 
became  more  and  more  distressed  and  miserable.     If  a  third  part  of  the  com- 
mons had  lost  their  lands  by  the  event  of  the  Etruscan  war,  if  a  large  proportion 
of  the  rest  were  so  involved  in  debts  that  their  property  was  scarcely  more  than 
nominallv  their  own,  we  may  feel  quite  sure  that  there  would  be  many  who  would 
voluntanly  become  clients,  in  order  to  escape  from  their  actual  misery.    What 
they  lost,  indeed,  by  so  doing,  was  but  little  in  comparison  of  what  they  gained ; 
they  gave  up  their  order,  they  ceased  to  belong  to  a  tribe,  and  became  personally 
dependent  on  their  patron ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  mi^ht  follow  any  retail 
trade  or  manufacture ;  they  retained  their  votes  in  the  conutia  of  centuries,  and 
were  saved  by  the  protection  of  their  patron  from  all  the  sufferings  which  were 
the  lot  of  the  insolvent  commoner.    For  as  the  patron  owed  his  client  protection, 
he  was  accounted  infamous  if  he  allowed  him  to  be  reduced  to  beggary :  and  thus 
we  read  of  patrons  granting  lands  to  their  clients,  which,  although  held  by  them 
only  at  will,  were  yet,  under  present  circumstances,  a  far  more  enviable  posses- 
sion than  the  freeholds  of  the  commons.     And  whilst  the  clients  had  thus  become 
more  numerous,  so  they  would  also,  from  the  same  causes,  become  more  wealthy, 
and  a  greater  number  of  them  would  thus  be  enrolled  in  the  higher  classes, 
whilst  the  commons,  on  the  other  hand,  were  condnually  sinking  to  the  lower. 

*  Livy,  II.  64.     Irotft  plebs  intereese  oonsolaribiu  oomitiis  noloit.     Per  patrw,  dienteaqnt 
ptinua  ooDsules  creati. 
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Yet,  amidst  the  general  distress  of  the  commaos,  ive  meet  with  an  extraordi- 

s«  nfjoo  otom  rtek.  '^'"^  Statement  in  one  of  the  speeches"  in  Dionysios,  that  more  than 
■^»»Mj>  A«m  ^  four  hundred  persons  had  been  raised  in  one  year  from  the  infm- 
"^  try  to  the  cavalry  service  on  account  of  their  wealth.    This,  strange 

as  it  seems  at  first,  is  probable,  and  full  of  instruction.  When  money  bore  so  hiffh 
a  rate  of  interest,  capital  was  sure  to  increase  itself  rapidly,  and  in  a  time  of  dis- 
tress, whilst  many  become  poorer,  there  are  always  some  also  who,  from  that  very 
circumstance,  become  richer.  The  rich  commons  were  thus  likely  to  increase 
their  fortunes,  whilst  the  poorer  members  of  their  order  were  losing  every  thing. 
It  was,  then,  the  interest  of  the  burghers  to  separate  these  from  the  mass  of  the 
commons,  and  to  place  them  in  a  class  which  already  seems  to  have  acquired  its 
character  of  a  moneyed  and  commercial  interest;  a  class  which  resigned  the 
troubles  and  the  honors  of  political  contests  for  the  pursuit  and  safe  enjoyment 
of  riches.  Further,  the  removal  of  the  richest  commoners  from  the  infantry  ser- 
vice rendered  the  organization  of  the  phalanx  more  and  more  impracticable,  and 
thus  preserved  to  the  burghers,  whether  serving  as  cavalry  or  heavy-armed  in- 
fantry, their  old  superiority ;  for  that  the  burghers  in  these  times  did  sometimes 
serve  on  foot,^  although  generally  they  fought  en  horseback,  is  proved  not  only 
by  the  story  of  L.  Tarquitius,  whose  poverty,  it  is  said,  had  forced  him  to  do  so, 
but  by  the  legend  of  the  valiant  deeds  of  Caius  Marcius,  and  of  the  three  hun- 
dred Fabii  who  established  themselves  on  the  Cremera.  It  is  probable  that,  when 
occasion  required  it,  they  were  the  principes  in  rich  armor  who  fought  in  the  van 
of  the  infantry,  although,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  they  fought  on  horseback ; 
and  as  the  infantry  of  the  neighboring  nations  was  not  better  organized  than  their 
own,  the  horsemen  in  these  early  times  are  constantly  described  as  deciding  the 
issue  of  the  battle. 

Thus  the  monarchy  was  exchanged  for  an  exclusive  aristocracy,  in  which  the 
The  e  menc  to-  ^^^^^^  ^^  patriclaus  posscsscd  the  whole  dominion  of  the  state. 
e(Hw/TD"'Moinnw  For,  mixcd  as  was  the  influence  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries, 
urutoeracy.  ^^^  although  thc  buighers  through  thdr  clients  exercised  no  small 

control  over  it,  still  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  intrust  it  with  much  power.  In 
the  election  of  consuls,  the  centuries  could  only  choose  out  of  a  number  of  pa* 
trician  or  burgher  candidates ;  and  even  after  this  election  it  remained  for  the 
burghers  in  their  great  council  in  the  curiae  to  ratify  or  to  annul  it,  by  conferring 
upon,  or  refusing  to  the  persons  so  elected,  **  the  Imperium  ;*'  in  other  words,  that 
sovereign  power  which  belonged  to  the  consuls  as  the  successors  of  the  kings,  and 
which,  except  so  far  as  it  was  limited  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  a  circle  of 
one  mile  without  them,  by  the  right  of  appeal,  was  absolute  over  life  and  death. 
As  for  any  legislative  power,  in  this  period  of  the  commonwealth,  the  consuls 
were  their  own  law.  Ko  doubt  the  burghers  had  their  customs,  which,  in  all 
great  points,  the  consuls  would  duly  observe,  because  otherwise,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  their  office,  they  would  be  liable  to  arraignment  before  the  curias,  and  to 
such  punishment  as  that  sovereign  assembly  might  please  to  inflict ;  but  the  com- 
mons had  no  such  security,  and  the  uncertainty  o^  the  consuls'  judgments  was 
the  particular  grievance  which  afterwards  led  to  the  formation  of  the  code  of  the 
twelve  tables. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  within  ten  years  of  the  first  institution  of  the  con- 
A  n  c  la  A  c  ^^'  ^^^  burghers  found  it  necessary  to  create  a  single  magistrate 
iMiiiuti^ooru^iuow'  with  powers  still  more  absolute,  who  was  to  exercise  the  full  sov- 
lonbip.  ereignty  of  a  king,  and  even  without  that  single  check  to  which  the 

kings  of  Home  had  been  subjected.    The  Master  of  the  people,**  that  is,  of  iiiB 

*  That  of  M.  Valerius  on  resigning  his  dio-  foot,  are  given  by  Dionysius,  VI.  8S,  and  Vni 

Utorship  in  the  year  260.     See  Pionysios,  VI.  67,  and  by  lavy,  II.  65.  III.  62.  IV.  88. 

48-45.  •  "  Mogister  pbpnli."    See  Varro,  de  Ling. 

**  Instances  of  battles  won  by  the  cavalry,  Lat.  V.  82.  £d.  MiiUer,  et  Festus  in  "  optimi 

when  they  had  left  their  horses  and  fought  on  loz." 
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burghers,  or,  as  he  was  otherwise  called,  the  Dictator,  was  appointed,  it  is  true, 
for  six  months  only ;  and  therefore  liable,  like  the  consuls,  to  be  arraigned,  after 
the  expiration  of  bis  office,  for  anj  acts  of  tyranny  which  he  might  have  com- 
mitted during  its  continuance.  But  whilst  he  retained  his  office  he  was  as  abso- 
lute within  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  the  consuls  were  without  them ;  neither  com- 
moners nor  burghers  had  any  riffht  to  appeal  from  his  sentence,  although  the  lat- 
ter had  enjoyed  this  protection  m  the  times  of  the  monarchy.  This  last  circum- 
stance seems  to  prove  that  the  original  appointment  of  the  dictator  was  a  meas- 
ure of  precaution  against  a  party  amongst  the  burghers  themselves,  rather  than 
a^inst  the  commons ;  and  gives  a  probability  to  that  tradition"  which  Livy 
shghted,  namely,  that  the  consuls  who  were  for  the  first  time  superseded  by  **  the 
Master  of  the  burghers,"  were  inclmed  to  favor  the  return  of  the  exiled  king.  It 
is  not  likely  that  they  were  the  only  Romans  so  disposed  :  and  if  a  strong  minor- 
ity amongst  the  burghers  themselves,  and  probably  a  large  portion  of  the  com* 
mons,  were  known  to  favor  the  restoration  of  the  old  government,  it  is  very  intel- 
ligible that  the  majority  of  the  burghers  should  have  resolved  to  stren^hen  the 
actual  government,  and  to  appoint  an  officer  who  might  summarily  punish  all  coo-' 
spirators,  of  whatever  rank,  wnether  belonging  to  the  commons  or  to  the  burghers. 

If  the  consuls  were  superseded  by  the  dictator  because  they  could  not  be  re- 
lied upon,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  appointment  was  not  left  to  their  free 
choice.*^  One  of  the  consuls  received  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  declared  dic- 
tator from  the  senate ;  he  then  declared  him  dictator,  and  he  was  confirmed  and 
received  the  imperium  by  a  vote  of  the  great. council  of  the  curiee.  The  dictator 
must  previously  have  held  the  highest  magistracy  in  the  state,"  that  is,  he  must 
have  been  prsetor,  the  old  title  of  the  consuls.  Thus,  afterwards,  when  the  powers 
of  the  original  prsstors  were  divided  between  the  consuls  and  praetors  of  the  later 
constitution,  any  man  who  had  been  prstor  was  eligible  to  the  dictatorship,  no 
less  than  one  who  had  been  consul. 

Together  with  the  Master  of  the  burghers,  or  dictator,  there  was  always  op- 
pointed  the  Master  of  the  knights  or  horsemen.  In  later  times  this  ti,«  ^„^„  ^  ^ 
officer  was  always  named  by  the  dictator  himself,  but  at  first  it  *»*««'»•«»'•»«»«• 
seems  as  if  both  alike  were  chosen  by  the  senate.  The  Master  of  the  knights 
was  subject,  like  every  other  citizen,  to  the  Master  of  the  burghers ;  but  his  own 
authority  was  equally  absolute  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  that  is,  over  the  knights 
and  the  rest  of  the  commons.  Lydus  expressly  says  that  from  his  sentence  there 
was  no  appeal ;  Yarro  says  that  his  power  was  supreme^  over  the  knights  and 
over  the  accensi ;  but  who  are  meant  by  this  last  term  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  the  commons,  driven  to  de-  * 
spair  by  their  distress,  and  exposed  without  protection  to  the  ca-  n^^^m  ct  ih^oom. 
pricious  cruelty  of  the  bui^hers,  resolved  to  endure  their  degraded  SSpaild  aSt  •SSS 
state  no  longer.  The  particulars  of  this  second  revolution  are  as  »«»«'^*ri»««- 
uncertain  as  those  of  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy ;  but  thus  much  is  certain, 
and  is  remarkable,  that  the  commons  sought  safety,  not  victory ;  they  desired  to 
escape  fromEome,  not  to  govern  it.  It  may  be  true  that  the  commons  who  were 
left  in  Rome  gathered  together*'^  on  the  Aveiitine,  the  quarter  appropriated  to 
their  order,  and  occupied  the  hill  as  a  fortress ;  but  it  is  universally  agreed  that 
the  most  efficient  part  of  their  body,  who  were  at  that  time  in  the  field  as  sol- 
diers, deserted  their  generals,  and  marched  off  to  a  hilP^  beyond  the  Anio ;  that 
is,  to  a  spot  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ager  Romanus,  the  proper  territory  of  the 

*  £z  fiustione  Tax^cl1linia  OBsent  (consnles),  id  *  '*  M&gister  eqnitom,  qnod  ffnmmapotesiai 

5Qoque  enim  traditor,  pAnun  creditom   sit.  huiusineqaitesetacoeDsoe."    Varro,  oe  L.  L.. 

ivy,  U.  81.  V.  82.  Ed.  Mullep. 

Bee  <m  this  point  Niebnhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  591,  "*  "Piso  snotor  est  in  Aventinnm  seoesBio- 

•*wa<l-  nemfiictam."    Livy,  II.  82.    So  also  Cicero,  de 

"  "Consularesleg^re."    Livy,  II.  18.    This,  KepuUicft,  II.  88,  and  Sallust,  Frogm.  Ilisloar. 

to  the  language  of  the  time,  would  have  been  I.  2. 

pwptorioB  legert ."  «  " Trans  Anienemamnem  est."  Livy, TX.  SS. 
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burghers,  but  within  the  district  which  had  been  assigned  to  one  of  the  newlf 
created  tribes  of  the  commons,  the  Cnistuminian.'*  Here  they  established  them- 
selves, and  here  they  proposed  to  found  a  new  city  of  their  own,  to  which  they 
would  have  gathered  their  families,  and  the  rest  of  their  order  who  were  left 
behind  in  Rome,  and  have  given  up  their  old  city  to  its  original  possessors,  the 
burghers  and  their  clients. 

But  the  burghers  were  as  unwilling  to  lose  the  services  of  the  commons,  as  the 
Egyptians  in  the  like  case  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  and  they  endeavored,  by  every 
means,  to  persuade  them  to  return.  To  show  how  little  the  commons  thought 
of  gaining  political  power,  we  have  only  to  notice  their  demands.  They  required** 
a  general  cancelling  of  the  obligations  of  insolvent  debtors,  and  the  release  of  all 
those  whose  persons,  in  default  of  payment,  had  been  assigned  over  to  the  power 
of  their  creditors :  and,  further,  they  insisted  on  having  two*^  of  their  own  body 
admowledged  by  the  burghers  as  their  protectors ;  and  to  make  this  protection 
effectual,  the  persons  of  those  who  afforded  it  were  to  be  as  inviolable  as  tho6e 
of  the  heralds,  the  sacred  messengers  of  the  gods ;  whosoever  harmed  them  wa^ 
to  be  held  accursed,  and  might  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity.  To  these 
terms  the  burghers  agreed ;  and  a  solemn  treaty  was  concluded  between  them 
and  the  commons,  as  between  two  distinct  nations ;  and  the  burghers  swore  for 
themselves,  and  for  their  posterity,  that  they  would  hold  inviolable  the  persons 
of  two  officers,  to  be  chosen  by  the  centuries  on  the  Field  of  Mars,  whose  business 
it  should  be  to  extend  full  protection  to  any  commoner  against  a  sentence  of  tlie 
consul ;  that  is  to  say,  who  might  rescue  any  debtor  from  the  power  of  his  cred- 
itor, if  they  conceived  it  to  be  capriciously  or  cruelly  exerted.  The  two  officers 
thus  chosen  retained  the  name  which  the  chief  officers  of  the  commons  had  borne 
before :  they  were  called  Tribuni,  or  tribe-masters ;  but  instead  of  being  merely 
the  officers  of  one  particular  tribe,  and  exercising  an  authority  only  over  the 
members  of  their  own  order,  they  were  named  tribunes  of  the  commons  at  lai^e, 
and  their  power,  as  protectors  in  stopping  any  exercise  of  oppression  towards 
their  own  body,  extended  over  the  burghers,  and  was  by  them  solemnly  acknowl- 
edged. The  number  of  the  tribunes  was,  probably,  suggested  by  that  of  the 
consuls  '^  there  were  to  be  two  chief  officers  of  the  commons,  as  there  were  of 
the  burghers. 

When  these  conditions  had  been  formally  agreed  to,  the  commons  returned  to 
Rome.  The  spot  on  which  this  great  deliverance  had  been  achieved  became  to 
the  Romans  what  Runnymede  is  to  Englishmen :  the  top  of  the  hilP  was  left 
forever  unenclosed  and  consecrated,  and  an  altar  was  built  on  it,  and  sacrifices 
offered  to  Jupiter,  who  strikes  men  with  terror  and  again  delivers  them  from 
their  fear ;  because  the  commons  had  fled  thither  in  fear»  and  were  now  return- 
ing in  safety.     So  the  hill  was  known  forever  by  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Hill. 

**  Henoe  Varro  calls  it  "  seocssio  CrastuDic-  and  forwardB ;  and  it  may  havo  been  nuaed  to 

rina,"  de  L.  L.,  V.  81.  £d.  Miiller.  ten  in  the  year  261,  when  Sp.  CasaiuB  was  con- 

"  PionysiuB,  VI.  8S-89.  sol,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  its  original  nom- 

**  "  Two"  is  the  number  given  by  Piso  (Livy,  ber,  when  his  popular  measures  were  repealed 

IT.  68),  and  by  Cicero,  Fragm.  pro  Comelio,  28.  or  set  aside  by  the  opposite  party.    "With  resard 

£d.  Nobb.,  et  de  Bepublic&,  n.  84.    **Two,"  to  the  curias,  I  agree  with  I^iebuhr,  that  theii 

according  to  Livy  ana  Dionysius,  were  orisin-  share  in  the  appointment  of  the  tribunes  must 

ally  created,  and  then  three  more  were  added  to  have  been  ratner  a  confLrmation  or  rejection  of 

the  number  immedli&tely.    According  to  Piso,  the  choice  of  the  centuries,  than  an  original  eleo- 

there  wer«  only  two  for  the  first  twenty-throe  tion.   This  the  curias  would  claim  at  every  eleo- 

years,  and  by  the  Publilian  law  they  became  five,  tion  made  by  the  centuries ;  and  it  was  tne  ob- 

Fourteen  years  after  this,  in  297,  the  number,  ject  of  the  Publilian  law  to  get  rid  of  this  claim, 

aooording  to  livy  and  Dionysius,  was  raised  to  amongst  other  advantages,  by  transferring  the 

ten.  (Livy,  III.  80.  Dionys.  X»  80.)  ButCico-  appointment  to  the  oomitia  of  the  tribes. 

ro,  in  his  speech  for  the  tnbune  Comdius,  says  *  Or,  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  by  the  number  of 

thkt  ten  were  chosen  in  the  very  next  year  after  tribes,  at  this  time  reduced  to  twenty-one,  so 

the  first  institution  of  the  office,  and  chosen  by  that  each  decury  of  tribes  should  have  one  trib- 

the  oomitia  curiata.    So  great  are  the  varieties  une  of  its  own.    But  the  odd  number,  twenty- 

in  the  traditions  of  these  times.  Possibly,  how-  one,  may  seem  to  make  against  this  supposition^ 

ever,  the  number  really  was  altered  backwards  ^  Dionysius,  VI.  90. 
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Thus  the  dissolution  of  tho  Roman  nation  was  prevented  ;  the  commons  had 
gained  protection ;  their  rights  as  an  order  were  again  and  more  fully  recognized ; 
their  oppressions  were  abated ;  better  times  came  to  relieve  their  distress,  and 
they  became  gradually  more  and  more  fitted  for  a  higher  condition,  to  become 
citizens  and  burghers  of  Bome  in  the  fullest  sense,  sharing  equally  with  the  old 
burghers  in  aU  the  benefits  and  honors  of  their  common  country. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

8PUB1US  CASSIU8— THE  LEAGUE  WITH  THE  LATINS  AND  HEBNICANS— THE 

AGEAEIAN  LAW.— A.  U.  C.  261-260. 


"The  noble  Brutns 
Hath  told  yoTLj  Cssar  was  ambitious. 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fiiult, 
And  grievously  hath  Ciesar  answered  it.** 


Ol  irpovrdrai  ro9  i^nov,  irt  voAcfiiKo2  yivotwro,  rvpavvlii  hrtrOivro'  vdvrtf  6i  rvVro  Ufttv  hwi  rvl 
i^/tow  vttrrsvSivTtSt  ^  Si  starts  ifv  k  iwix^tta  4  wp6s  rods  vXo»flrlov(. — ^Arisixxt.  Politic.  V.  6. 


Brutus  and  Poplicola  were  no  doubt  real  characters,  yet  fiction  has  been  so 
busy  with  their  actions,  that  history  cannot  venture  to  admit  them  within  her 
own  proper  domain.  By  a  strange  compensation  of  fortune,  the  first  Roman 
whose  greatness  is  really  historical,  is  the  man  whose  deeds  no  poet  sang,  and 
whose  memor^i  the  early  annalists,  repeating  the  language  of  the  party  who 
destroyed  him,  have  branded  with  the  charge  of  treason,  and  attempted  tyranny. 
This  was  Spurius  Cassius.  Amidst  the  silence  and  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  he 
is  known  as  the  author  of  three  works  to  which  Rome  owed  all  her  future  great- 
ness ;  he  concluded  the  league  with  the  Latins  in  his  second  consulship,  in  his 
third  he  concluded  the  league  with  the  Hemicans,  and  procured,  although  with 
the  price  of  his  own  life,  the  enactment  of  the  first  agrarian  law. 

I.  We  know  that  the  Latins  were  in  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth 
subject  to  Rome.    We  know  that  almost  immediately  afterwards  L„gn,  ^j^  ti,.  i^ 
they  must  have  become  independent ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  '"*- 
may  have  aided  the  Tarquinii  in  some  of  their  attempts  to  effect  their  restoration. 
But  the  real  details  of  this  period  cannot  be  discovered :  this  only  is  certain, 
that  in  the  year  of  Rome  261,  the  Latin  confederacy,  consisting  of  tho  old 
national  number  of  thirty  cities,  concluded  a  kague  with  Rome  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality ;  and  the  record  of  this  treaty,  which  existed  at  Rome  on  a 
brazen  pillar^  down  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  contained  the  name  of  Spurius  Cassius, 
as  the  consul  who  concluded  it,  and  took  the  oaths  to  the  Latin  deputies  on 
behalf  of  the  Romans.     It  may  be  that  the  Roman  burghers  desired  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  the  Latins  against  their  own  commons,  and  that  the  fear  of  this  union 
led  the  commons  at  the  Sacred  Hill  to  be  content  with  the  smaUest  possible  con- 
cessions from  their  adversaries ;  but  there  was  another  cause  for  the  alliance,  no 
less  natural,  in  the  common  danger  which  threatened  both  Rome  and  Latium 
from  the  growing  power  of  their  neighbors  on  the  south,  the  Oscan,  or  Ausonian, 
nations  of  the  .£quians  and  the  Yolscians. 

The  thirty  cities  which  at  this  time  formed  the  Latin  state,  and  concluded  the 

'  doero  pit)  Bolbo,  28.    Livy,  II.  88. 
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A.n.aMl.  Th«tliir. 


league  with  Rome,  were  these:*  Ardea,  Alicia,  Bo.iUm,  Bnben* 
^j^wMuuw  turn,  Corniculum,  Carventum,  Circeii,  CorioU»  Corbio,  Cora,  For- 
iM«M.  ^^^^  ^^  Foretili  Gabii,  Laurentum,  Lanuviam,  Larininin,  Lavici. 
Nomentum,  Norba,  Prssneste,  Pedum,  Querquetulum,  Satricum,  Scaptia,  Setia, 
Tellena,  Tibur,  Tusculum,  Toleria^  Tricrinum,  Yelitrs.  The  aituation  of  seferal 
of  these  places  is  unknown ;  still  the  list  clearly  shows  to  how  shcM-t  a  distance 
from  the  Tiber  the  Roman  territory  at  this  time  extended,  and  how  little  wai 
retained  of  the  great  dominion  enjoyed  by  the  last  kings  of  Rome.  Between 
this  Latin  confederacy  and  the  Romans  there  was  concluded  a  perpetual  league '? 
**  There  shall  be  peace  between  them  so  long  as  the  heaven  shall  keep  its  place 
above  the  earth,  and  the  earth  its  place  beloW  the  heaven :  they  sha]l  neither 
bring  nor  cause  to  be  brought  any  war  against  each  other,  nor  give  to  each 
other's  enemies  a  passage  through  their  land ;  they  shall  aid  each  other  when 
attacked  with  all  their  might,  and  all  spoils  and  plunder  won  by  their  joint  aims 
shall  be  shared  equally  between  them.  Private  causes  shall  be  decided  within 
ten  days,  in  the  courts  of  that  citv  where  the  business  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  dispute  may  have  taken  place.  Further,  it  was  agreed  that  the  command 
of  the  Roman  and  Latin  armies,  on  their  joint  expeditions,  should  one  year*  be 
given  to  the  Roman  general,  and  another  to  the  Latin :  and  to  this  league  nothing 
was  to  be  added,  and  nothmg  taken  away,  without  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
Romans  and  the  confederate  cities  of  the  Latins. 

II.  Seven  years  afterwards  the  same  Spnrius  Cassius,  in  his  third  consulship,* 
A.  u.  C.MS.  L«iifM  concluded  a  similar  league  with  the  cities  of  the  Hemicans.  The 
witiitiMHaniicn*.  Hcmicans  were  a  Sabme,  not  a  Latin  people,  and  their  country 
lay  chiefly  in  that  high  valley  which  breaks  the  line  of  the  Apennines  at  Prseneste, 
and  running  towards  the  southeast,  falls  at  last  into  the  valley  of  the  Liris.  The 
number  of  their  cities  was  probably  sixteen ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Anaffnia, 
Yerulse,  Alatrium,  and  Ferentmum,  the  names  of  all  are  unknown  to  us.  Incy, 
like  the  Latins,  had  been  the  dependent  allies  of  Rome  under  the  last  Tarquinius ; 
they,  too,  had  broken  off  this  connection  after  the  establishment  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  now  renewed  it  on  more  equal  terms  for  mutual  protection  against 
the  ^quians  and  Yolscians.  The  situation  of  their  country,  indeed,  rendered 
their  condition  one  of  peculiar  danger;  it  lay  interposed  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
country  of  these  enemies,  having  the  ^quians  on  the  north,  and  the  Yolscians 
on  the  south,  and  communicating  with  the  Latin  cities  and  with  Rome  only  by 
the  opening  in  the  Apennines  already  noticed  under  the  citadel  of  Prseneste. 

*  DionYBins,  V.  61.  I  have  followed  the  read-  and  only  gives  an  additional  proof  of  the  ajste- 
ings  of  the  Vatican  MS.  given  in  the  various  matic  falsehood  of  the  Roman  annals  in  their 
reading  in  Sciske^s  Edition,  with  Niehuhr's  accounts  of  the  relations  of  Rome  with  foreigD- 
corrections^  Vol.  II.  p.  19,  2d  £d.  era.    It  is  true  that  the  words  of  Cindus,  **  quo 

*  Dionysius,  VI.  95.  anno,"  do  not  expressly  assert  that  the  oom- 

*  Cindus  de  Consulum  Potestate,  quoted  by  mana  was  held  by  a  Roman  evcrjr  other  year; 
Festus  in  '^Protor  ad  Portam."  Tnie  whole  and  it  may  be  that  after  the  Hernieans  joined 
passage  is  remarkable.  **  Cindus  ait,  Albanos  the  alliance,  the  Romans  had  the  command  only 
rerum  potitos  usque  ad  Tullum  re^em :  Alb&  once  in  three  vears.  But  as  the  Iistin  states 
delude  dirutA  usque  ad  P.  Deciura  Murem  cos.  were  considerea  as  forming  one  people,  and  tlie 
populos  Latinos  ad  caput  FerontineB,  quod  est  Romans  another,  it  is  most  likoty  tnat  so  long 
suD  Monte  Albano.  oonsnlere  solitos,  et  impori-  as  the  alllAuce  subsisted  between  those  two  pa^ 


um  communi  oonsilio  administrore.  Itaque  quo    ties  only,  the  command  shifted  from  the  one  to 


Capitolio  a  sole  oriente  auspiciis  ope-  vtynw  hfioXoyas '  ahxii  6*  ^av   ivttypafn   rStv 

ram  dare  sohtos.    Ubi  aves  addizissent,  mill-  nUi  Aarivovs  vtpofiiviav.  Amongst  other  dauses, 

tern  ilium  qui  a  communi  Latio  missus  esset,  tnereforoj  of  tiie  treaty  was  one  which  secured  to 

ilium  quern  aves  addixerant  pnetorem  salutare  the  Uemicans  their  equal  share  of  all  lands  coU' 

solitum,  qui  earn  provindam  obtinerct  prsetoris  quered  by  the  confederates ;  namely,  one-third 

nomine."    Cindus  lived  in  the  time  ofthe  sec-  part.    This  is  disfigured  by  1  he  annalist,  whom 

ond  Punio  war,  and  his  works  on  various  points  livy  copied,  in  a  most  extruordinary  manner : 

of  Roman  law  and  antiquities  were  of  high  value,  he  represented  the  Hemicans  as  being  deprived 

His  statement,  which  bears  on  the  face  of  it  a  by  the  treaty^  of  two-thirds  of  their  own  land, 

character  of  auUientidty,  is  quite  in  agreement  **Cum  Hemicis  foedus  ictum,  agri  partes  dusi 

vith  what  Dionysius  reports  of  the  treaty  itself,  ademtn."    Llvy,  II.  41 . 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  were  glad  to  obtain  the  willing  aid  of  a  brave 
and  numerous  people,  whose  position  enabled  them  to  threaten  the  rear  of  the 
VolscianSy  so  soon  as  they  should  break  out  from  their  mountains  upon  the  plain 
of  Latium  or  the  hills  of  Alba. 

Thus  by  these  two  treaties  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  Spurius  Cassius 
had,  so  far  as  was  possible,  repaired  the  losses  occasioned  to  the  ioip«taBe«of  OMMtw* 
Koman  power  by  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  and  had  reorganized  *^*'**' 
that  conifederacy  to  which,  under  her  last  kings,  Rome  had  been  indebted  for  her 
greatness.  The  wound  was  healed  at  the  very  critical  moment,  before  the  storm  of 
the  great  Yolscian  invasions  burst  upon  Latium.  It  happened  of  necessity  that 
the  Latins,  from  their  position,  bore  the  first  brunt  of  these  attacks ;  Home  could 
only  be  reached  when  they  were  conquered :  whereas,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
treaty  concluded  by  Spurius  Cassius,  the  Yolscians,  on  their  first  appearance  in 
Latium,  might  have  been  joined  by  the  Latins ;  or  the  surviving  cities  of  the  con- 
federacy, after  the  conquest  of  some  of  their  number,  might  have  taken  refuge 
under  the  protection  of  the  conquerors. 

But  in  restoring  the  league  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  Spurius  Cassius 
had  only  adopted  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  Roman  kings.  8p.cb«iatpiopoMiM 
Another,  and  a  far  more  difficult  part,  yet  remained :  to  strengthen  ^'"'^  '**'' 
the  state  within ;  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who,  as  citizens,  claimed  their 
share  of  the  public  land,  and  out  of  thb  public  land  to  relieve  the  poverty  of 
those  who  united  the  two  inconsistent  characters  of  citizenship  and  beggary. 
Spurius  Cassius  proposed,  what  tradition  ascribed  to  almost  every  one  of  the 
kings  as  amongst  his  noblest  acts,  an  agrarian  law.  But  he  was  not  a  king ;  and 
it  is  but  too  often  a  thankless  act  in  the  eyes  of  the  aristocracy,  when  one  of 
th^r  own  members  endeavors  to  benefit  and  to  raise  the  condition  of  those  who 
are  not  of  his  own  order. 

If,  amongst  Niebuhr's  countless  services  to  Roman  history,  any  single  one  may 
claim  our  gratitude  beyond  the  rest,  it  is  his  explanation  of  the  tim  ihm  ommbtn  «t 
true  nature  and  character  of  the  agrarian  laws.  Twenty-four  £t!qil!Sd'7iSr 
years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  he  first  published  it,  but  it  has  ^'^' 
already  overthrown  the  deeply  rooted  false  impressions  which  prevailed  univer- 
sally on  the  subject ;  and  its  truth,  like  Newton's  discoveries  in  natural  science, 
is  not  now  to  be  proved,  but  to  be  taken  as  the  very  comer-stone  of  all  our 
researches  mto  the  internal  state  of  the  Roman  people.  I  am  now  to  copy  so 
much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  views  and 
merits  of  Spurius  Cassius. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  notion  generally  entertained  in  the  ancient  world,  that 
every  citizen  of  a  country  should  be  a  landholder,  and  that  the  or  ih»  pobue  or  d«. 
territory  of  a  state,  so  far  as  it  was  not  left  unenclosed  or  reserved  5S"  i!!^ J!2ul^ 
for  public  purposes,  should  be  divided  in  equal  portions  amongst  •«»  »•  «»j-»**«« 
the  citizens.     But  it  would  almost  always  happen  that  a  large  part  of  it  was  left 
unenclosed ;  the  complete  cultivation  of  a  whole  country,  without  distinction  of 
soil,  being  only  the  result  of  an  excess  of  population,  and  therefore  not  taking 
place  till  a  late  period.    The  part  thus  left  out  of  cultivation  was  mostly  kept  as 
pasture,  and  a  revenue  was  raised  from  it,  not  only  from  eveiy  citizen  who  had 
turned  out  sheep  or  cattle  upon  it,  but  also  from  strangers,  who,  although  inca- 
pable of  buying  land,  might  yet  rent  a  right  of  pasture  for  their  flocks  and  herds. 
But  when  a  new  territory  was  gained  in  war,  the  richer  parts  of  it  already  in 
cultivation  were  too  valuable  to  ^  given  up  to  pasture ;  whue,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  were  divided,  the  division  could  only  follow  the  general  rule,  and  allot 
ftn  equal  portion  to  every  citizen.    In  these  circumstances,  it  was  the  practice  at 
Borne,  and  doubtless  in  other  states  of  Italy,  to  allow  individuals  to  occupy  such 
lands,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  them,  on  condition  of  paying  to  the  state 
the  tithe  of  the  produce  as  an  acknowledgment  that  the  state  was  the  proprietor 
of  the  land,  and  the  individual  merely  the  occupier.     With  regard  to  the  state, 
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the  occupier  was  merely  a  tenant  at  will ;  but  with  respect  to  other  citizens,  ho 
was  like  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  could  alienate  the  land  which  he  occupied 
either  for  a  term  of  years  or  forever,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  its  actual  pro- 
prietor. 

This  public  land  thus  occupied  was  naturally  looked  to  as  a  resource  on  every 
portkM  of  It  WW  admission  of  new  citizens.  They  were  to  receive  their  portion  of 
gmitadtoMwcUiMa*.  freehold  land,  according  to  the  general  notion  of  a  citizen's  condi- 
tion ;  but  this  land  could  only  be  found  by  a  division  of  that  which  belonged  to 
the  public,  and  by  the  consequent  ejectment  of  its  tenants  at  will.  Hence»  in  the 
Greek  states,  every  large  accession  to  the  number  of  citizens*  was  followed  by  a 
call  for  a  division  of  the  public  land ;  and  as  this  division  involved  the  sacrifice 
of  many  existing  interests,  it  was  regarded  with  horror  by  the  old  citizens,^  as  an 
act  of  revolutionary  violence.  For  although  the  land  was  undoubtedly  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  although  the  occupiers  of  it  were  in  relation  to  the 
state  mere  tenants  at  will,  yet  it  is  in  human  nature  that  a  long  undisturbed 
possession  should  give  a  feeling  of  ownership,  the  more  so,  as  while  the  state's 
claim  lay  dormant,  the  possessor  was  in  fact  the  proprietor ;  and  the  land  would 
thus  be  repeatedly  passing  by  regular  sale  from  one  occupier  to  another.  And 
if  there  was  no  near  prospect  of  the  state's  claiming  its  right,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  price  of  land  thus  occupied  would,  after  some  years  of  undisturbed  possession, 
be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  an  actual  freehold. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  English  law,  with  its  characteristic  partiality  to 
The  oeeapim  of  ibe  individual  and  existing  interests,  would  no  doubt  have  decided,  as 
{^^'ta^tedMo!*  i^  did  in  the  somewhat  similar  case  of  the  copyholds,  that  the 
pieMUTCoidMiuto.  occupier  could  not  be  ejected  so  long  as  he  continued  to  pay  his 
tithe  to  the  state.  The  Roman  law,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  spirit  no  less  charac- 
teristic, constantly  asserted  the  utterly  precarious  tenure  of  tne  occupier,^  when- 
ever the  state  might  choose  to  take  its  property  into  its  own  hands.  And 
accordingly,  most  of  the  kings  of  Rome  are  said  to  have  carried  an  agrarian  law, 
that  is,  to  have  divided  a  portion,  more  or  less,  of  the  public  land  amongst  those 
whom  they  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Yet  it  was  understood  that 
these  new  citizens,  the  Roman  commons,  although  they  received  their  portion  of 
land  as  freehold,  whenever  the  public  land  was  divided,  had  still  no  right  to 
occupy  it'  while  it  lay  in  the  mass  unallotted ;  while  the  old  burghers,  who 

*  Atorr7vot — iroXfrav  r<  imypd^pavro  «oXX«&f,  ical  p<>88ideret,"  WM  nndentood  hj  every  Roman 

i  iil/tos  r If p  /ih'  hev6ti  AvaSdvacOai.  Thucyd.  V.  4.  without  the  addition  of  the  word  *'  publioi^'  to 

60,  Rffoin,^  when   the   Cyrensans    in   AfHca  "agri,"  because  the  word  "possidere"  ooold 

wished  to  increase  the  number  of  their  citizens,  not  in  a  leffal  sense  apply  to  private  property, 

they  invited  over  any  Greek  that  chose  to  come,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  common  Ian* 

holding  out  the  temptation  of  an  allotment  of  guage  it  is  often  found  in  that  signification, 

land.    Herodotus,  IV.  159.  *  This  was  because  the  plebs  was  not  yet  oon- 

^  Hence  it  was  a  clause  of  the  oath  taken  by  sidered  to  be  a  part  of  the  populus :  j^^ro;  and 

every  member  of  the  court  of  Helisa  at  Athens,  HXts  were  still  careftilly  distmgiUshed,  and  the 

that  he  would  allow  no  division  of  the  land  of  9tate,  or  people,  or  burghers,  claimed  tiie  ex- 

the  Athenians  (Demosthen.  Timocrat.  p.  746) ;  tlusive  admmistration  of  wnat  maybe  oalled 

by  which  it  was  not  meant  that  there  was  any  the  corporate  property  of  the  state.  Those  who 

dream  of  a  division  of  the  private  property  of  are  acquunted  wit^  the  affiurs  of  the  colleM 

Athenian  citizens,  but  of  the  public  land  of  the  of  the  English  universities  will  recollect  tne 

commonwealth,  which  being  beneflcially  en-  somewhat  similar  practice  Uiere  with  regard  to 

joyed  by  the  existing  citizens,  could  not,  with-  fines.    Whatever  benefits  arise  out  of  the  ad- 

out  loss  to  them,  be  allotted  out  to  furnish  free-  mimttraUon  of  the  college  property  belong  ei&> 

hold^  properties,  rXilfioi,  for  any  citizens  newly  dusively  to  the  ruHnf  part  of  the  sodcty :  the 

admitted  to  the  franchise.  fell6ws  engross  the  fines  to  themselves,  just  as 

'  I  have  used  the  words  "  occupation"  and  the  burghers  at  Borne  exuo^ed  the  exclusive 

*'  occupier,"   rather  than   **  possession"   and  right  of  occupying  the  puDfio  land.    But  the 

*^  possessor."  to  express  the  Latin  terms  "  pos-  rents  of  college  lands  are  divided  in  certain 

sessio"  ana  **  possessor,"  because  the  English  fixed  proportions  amongst  the  fellows  and  schol- 

word  *'  possession"  is  often  used  to  denote  what  ars,  the  populus  and  plebs  of  the  society.    And 

is  a  man's  own  propertv,  whereas  it  was  an  es-  a  law  which  shoula  prohibit  the  practice  of 

sential  part  of  the  dennition  of  '*  possessio,"  taking  a  fine  on  the  renewal  of  a  lease  of  ool- 

that  it  could  relate  only  to  what  was  not  a  man's  lege  propertv,  and  should  order  the  land  to  be 

own  proper^.    Hence  the  clause  in  the  Licin-  let  at  its  full  value,  in  order  to  secure  to  tha 

Ian  law,  *'  Ne  quis  plus  quingenta  jngera  agri  scholars  their  due  snare  in  all  the  benefits 
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enjoyed  exclusively  the  right  of  occupation  with  regard  to  the  undiyidod  public 
land,  had  no  share  in  it  whatever  when  it  was  divided,  because  they  already 
enjoyed  from  ancient  allotment  a  freehold  property  of  their  own.  Thus  the 
public  land  was  wholly  unprofitable  to  the  commons,  so  long  as  it  was  undivided, 
and  became  wholly  lost  to  the  burghers  whenever  it  was  divided. 

Now  twenty-four  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  there  must  have 
been  at  least  as  great  need  of  an  agrarian  law  as  at  any  former  ab  a«mr 
period  of  the  Roman  history.  The  loss  of  territory  on  the  right  fS*^^o? 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  all  those  causes  which  had  brought  on  the  ^'^' 
general  distress  of  the  commons,  and  overwhelmed  them  hopelessly  in  debts, 
called  aloud  for  a  remedy  ;  and  this  remedy  was  to  be  found,  according  to  pre- 
cedent no  less  than  abstract  justice,  in  an  allotment  of  the  public  land.  For  as 
the  burghers  who  occupied  this  land  had  even  grown  rich  amidst  the  distress  of 
the  commons,  so  they  could  well  a£ford  to  make  some  sacrifice ;  while  the  reser- 
vation to  them  of  the  exclusive  right  of  occupying  the  public  land  till  it  was 
divided,  held  out  to  them  the  hope  of  acquiring  fresh  possessions,  so  soon  as  the 
nation,  united  and  invigorated  by  the  proposed  relief,  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
make  new  conquests. 

Spurius  Cassius  accordingly  proposed  an  agrarian  law^®  for  the  division  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  public  land,  while  from  the  occupiers  of  gporfa,  cud^  ^. 
the  remainder,  he  intended  to  require  the  regular  payment  of  the  SSiJiy  *tp^  ij 
tithe,  which  had  been  greatly  neglected,  and  to  apply  the  revenue  ^  »«»¥»'•»• 
thus  gained  to  paying  the  commons,  whenever  they  were  called  out  to  serve  as 
soldiers.  Had  he  been  king  he  could  have  carried  the  measure  without  difiiculty, 
and  would  have  gone  down  to  posterity  invested  with  the  same  glory  which 
rendered  sacred  the  memory  of  the  good  king  Servius.  But  his  colleague, 
Proculus  Virginius,"  headed  the  aristocracy  in  resisting  his  law,  and  in  maligning 
the  motives  of  its  author.  His  treaties  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans  were 
represented  as  derogating  from  the  old  supremacy  of  Rome  ;  and  this  cry  roused 
the  national  pride  even  of  the  commons  against  him,  as,  four  centuries  afterwards, 
a  similar  charge  of  sacrificing  the  rights  of  Rome  to  the  Italian  allies  ruined  the 
popularity  of  M.  Drusus.  Still  it  is  probable  that  the  popular  feeling  in  favor 
of  his  law  was  so  strong,  that  the  burghers  yielded  to  the  storm  for  the  moment, 
and  consented  to  pass  it."    They  followed  the  constant  policy  of  an  aristocracy, 

ing  out  of  the  college  property,  would  give  no  been  that  the  law  was  passed,  and  its  execution 
bad  idea  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  an  agra-  fraudulently  evaded ;  and  that  the  tribunes  do- 
rian law  at  Rome.  mandod  no  more  than  the  due  execution  of  an 
*»  I  have  her©  followed  Niobuhr  (Vol.  II.  188,  existing  law.  And  he  supposes  that  tlie  words 
2d  ed.)  in  assuming  as  the  original  proposal  of  of  DionTslns,  roDro  rd  SSyfta  tit  rbv  ififtov  tiacvsx- 


76.  76.                         ^  Boman annalist,  who bythe words  **ad  populum 

"  Livy,  II.  41.    This  was  the  great  ouarrel  latum'*  meant  the  old  populus,  the  assembly  ol 

between  the  nobles  and  the  commons  in  Castile,  the  burghers  in  their  curioe.    At  any  rate,  the 

The  commons  complained  that  the  crown  do«  words  St  rhv  ifjuov  dnvtxBiv  seem  to  imply  more 

mains  had  been  so  granted  away  to  the  nobles,  than  the  mere  communicating  to  the  people 

that  now,  as  the  nobles  were  exempt  fW>m  tax<  the  knowledge  of  a  decree  of  the  senate.    They 

ation,  the  commons  were  obliged  to  defhiy  all  must  apparently  signify  that  the  decree  of  the 


give  up  the  domains  this  ^^peopW^  must  have  been  the  hwrgl 

as  beinff  strictlv  public  property,  which  deter-  their  cunse,  and  by  its  being  stated  Siat  the 

mined  the  nobles  to  take  part  with  the  crown,  bringing  the  measure  before  the  people  put  an 

in  the  famous  war  of  the  commons  in  the  reign  end  to  the  agitation,  it  must  surely  be  con- 

of  Charles  V.    Bee  Ranks,  Fursten  und  Volker  ceived  that  the  measure  was  not  rejected,  but 

von  Siid-£nropa.    Vol.  I.  p.  218.  passed.    For  the  words,  iv^i^tv  ds  riv  iij/iov,  as 

"  See  Niebunr,  Vol.  II.  p.  196.    He  argues,  signifying  "  to  submit  a  measure  to  the  people 

that  as  the  tribunes,  before  the  Publilian  Taws,  for  their  confirmation  of  it,"  it  can  hardly  be 

had  no  power  of  originating  any  legislative  necessary  to  quote  instances,  robs  iwyypa^Ait— 

measure,  and  as  we  hear  of  their  agitating  the  (vyypAipavrai  yy^itriv  htrtyKtiv  h  rdv  }i}/ioy.    Tha< 

Question  of  the  agrarian  law,  year  after  year  cyd.  VIII.  67. 
liota  the  death  of  Cassins,  the  fact  must  have 
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to  separate  the  people  from  their  leaders,  to  pacify  the  former  by  a  momcntai^ 
resignation  of  the  point  in  dispute,  and  then  to  watch  their  time  for  destroying 
the  latter,  that  so  when  the  popular  party  is  deprived  of  its  defenders,  they  may 
wrest  from  its  hands  that  concession  which  it  is  then  unable  to  retain. 

When,  therefore,  the  year  was  over,  and  Spurius  Cassius  was  no  longer  consul, 
spartoi  crnthm  b  im-  thc  burghcrs  knew  that  their  hour  of  vengeance  had  arrived. 
K^!^  ^tSULuJ^  Ser.  Cornelius  and  Quintus  Fabius"  were  the  new  consuls ;  Eaeso 
aodexMBted.  Fabius,  the  consul's  brother,  and  Lucius  Valerius,  were  the  inquis- 

itors of  blood,  quaestores  parricidii,  who,  as  they  tried  all  capital  offences  subject 
to  an  appeal  to  the  burghers  or  commons,  were  also  empowered  to  bring  any  of- 
fender at  once  before  those  supreme  tribunals,  instead  of  taking  cognizance  of  bb 
case  themselves.  Cassius  was  charged  with  a  treasonable  attempt  to  make  him- 
self king,  and  the  burghers,  assembled  in  their  curiae,  found  him  guilty.  He 
shared  the  fate  of  Agis  and  of  Marino  Falieri ;  he  was  sentenced  to  die  as  a 
traitor,  and  was,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Roman  law,  scourged  and  be- 
headed, and  his  bouse  razed  to  the  r^round 
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— Thucyd.  VIII.  66. 

"  Les  abas  recens  avaient  brav6  la  force  et  d^pass^  la  prevoyance  des  andennea  lois :  il  fallait 
des  garantics  noavelles,  explicites,  rcv^tues  de  la  aanction  da  parlement  tout  entier.  C'^tait  ne 
lion  fairo  oae  do  renoaveler  vaffuement  dea  promesses  tant  de  foia  violto,  dea  atatuta  ai  loog^ 
temps  oabti^B." — Guebot,  R^volation  d*Anglotorro,  Livre  I.  p.  46. 


The  release  of  all  existing  debts  by  the  covenant  concluded  at  the  Sacred  Hill, 
Th  bo  iMTi  eum  ^^^  ^^®  appoiutmcut  of  the  tribunes  to  prevent  any  tyrannical  en- 
uui*exeiJSvtt%^t.  fofcemBnt  of  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  for  the  time  to  come, 
"*°      *  had  relieved  the  Roman  commons  from  the  extreme  of  personal 

degradation  and  misery.  But  their  political  condition  had  made  no  perceptible 
advances ;  their  election  of  their  own  tribunes  was  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
burghers ;  and  their  choice  of  consuls,  subject  also  to  the  same  approval,  was 
further  limited  to  such  candidates  as  belonged  to  the  burghers'  order.  Even 
this,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  burghers ;  the  death  of  Spurius  Cassius  enabled 
them  to  dare  any  usurpation ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  they  needed  a  more  ab- 
solute power  than  ever,  in  order  to  evade  their  own  concession  in  consenting  to 
Ivs  agraxian  law.     Accordingly,  they  proposed  to  elect^  the  consuls  themselves, 

"  Livy,  II.  41.  ation  then  made  in  the  constitution.    And  Zo» 

1  6eo  Niebahr,  Vol.  II.  p.  203,  ct  seqq.  Dio-  nanus,  who  copies  Dion  Caasiua,  Bays  expressly 

irnsias  and  Livv  both  ascribe  the  election  of  that  tne  commons,  in  the  year  278,  insisted  on 

^Emilias  and  Fabius  to  the  influence  of  the  pa-  electim^  one  of  the  consuls,  for  at  that  time  both 

tricians ;  but  Dionysius  (VIII.  88)  farther  noti-  were  chosen  by  the  patricians.   It  seems,  there- 

oes  thoir  coming  into  office  as  a  marked  period  fore,  probable  that  the  period  fi-om  270  to  278 

in  the  Roman  history,  tm^  mentions  the  date,  was  marked  by  a  decided  usurpation  on  the  patf 

and  the  name  of  the  archcn  at  Athens  for  that  of  the  burghers,  and  that  during  that  time  thet 

jear ;  as  i  f  there  had  been  some  important  alter-  alone  elected  both  consuli}. 
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And  only  to  require  the  confirmaUon  of  tbem  by  the  centuries ;  a  form  which 
would  be  as  unessential  as  the  crowd's  acceptance  of  the  king  at  an  English  cor- 
onation, inasmuch  as  it  was  always  by  the  vote  of  the  burners  in  their  curias 
that  the  impcrium  or  sovereignty  was  conferred ;  and  when  a  consul  was  already 
in  possession  of  this,  it  mattered  little  whether  the  centuries  acknowledged  his  title 
or  not.     In  this  manner  were  Lucius  ^milius,  and  Eaeso  Fabius, 
Iho  prosecutor  of  Spurius  Cassius,  chosen  consuls  by  the  burghers ; 
and  it  was  in  rain  that  the  commons  demanded  the  execution  of  the  agrarian 
law ;  the  consuls  satisfied  the  object  of  those  who  had  elected  them,  and  the  law 
remained  a  dead  letter.     The  same  spirit  was  manifested  in  the 
elections  of  the  following  year,  and  was  attended  with  the  same 
result ;  the  other  prosecutor  of  Cassius,  L.  Valerius,  was  now  chosen  by  the 
burghers,  and  with  him  another  member  of  the  Fabian  house,  Mc^rcus,  the  brother 
of  Kaeso  and  of  Quintus. 

But  the  complete  usurpation  of  the  consulship  by  the  burghers  served  to  call 
into  action  the  hitherto  untried  powers  of  the  tribuneship.  In  the  Tb«  toiboM*  inoteet 
year  2Yl,  the  tribune  Cwus  Msenius'  set  the  first  example  of  ex-  JX!!nr"Jj«'^i 
tending  the  protection  of  his  sacred  office  to  those  of  the  com-  **"•* 
mons,  who  on  public  grounds"  resisted  the  sovereignty  of  the  consuls,  by  refusing 
to  serve  as  soldiers.  This  was  the  weapon  so  often  vised  from  this  time  forwards 
in  defence  of  the  popular  cause :  the  Roman  commons,  like  those  of  England, 
sought  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances  by  refusing  to  aid  the  government  in  its 
wars ;  they  refused  to  furnish  men,  as  our  fathers  refused  to  furnish  money. 
But  the  first  exercise  of  this  privil^e  was  overborne  with  a  high  hand  ;  the  con- 
suls held  their  enlistment  of  soldiers  without  the  city ;  there  the  tribunes'  pro- 
tection had  no  force ;  and  if  any  man  refused  to  appear,  and  kept  his  person  safe 
within  the  range  of  the  tribunes'  aid,  the  consuls  proceeded  to  lay  waste  his  land, 
and  to  bum  and  destroy  his  stock  and  buildings,  by  virtue  of  that  sovereign 
power  which,  except  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  was  altogether  unlimited.  Ac- 
cordingly the  tribunes'  opposition  totally  failed,  and  the  consuls  obtained  the  army 
which  they  wanted. 

But  there  is  an  undying  power  in  justice  which  no  oppression  can  altogether 
put  down.     Caius  Maenius  had  failed,  but  his  attempt  was  not  tim  wntarie*  ncoTfr 
entirely  fruitless;   a  spirit  was  excited  amongst  the   commons  faJJE^Bt^rSTtio 
which  induced  the  burghers  the  next  year,  after  long  disputes  and  *"*^ 
delays,  to  choose  for  one  oi'  the  consuls  a  man  well  affected  to  the  cause  of  the 
commons ;  and  the  year  afterwards  it  was  agreed  by  both  ordei*s  .  ^  ^ 
that  the  election  should  be  divided  between  them ;  that  one  consul 
should  be  chosen  by  the  burghers  in  their  curiae,  and  the  other  by  the  whole 
people  in  their  centuries.     Still,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  votes 
of  the  burghers'  clients  were  at  this  time  so  numerous  in  the  centuries,  as  to  give 
to  their  patrons  no  small  influence  even  in  the  election  of  that  consul  who  was 
particularly  to  be  the  representative  of  the  commons.    Yet  the  commons  regarded 
the  change  as  a  triumph,  and  it  was  marked  as  a  memorable  event'  in  the  annals, 
that  in  the  year  273,  Eaeso  Fabius  was  again  chosen  consul  by  the  burghers,  and 
that  Spurius  Furius  was  elected  as  his  colleague  by  the  people  in  their  centuries. 

The  refusal  of  the  burghers  to  execute  the  agrarian  law  still  rankled  in  the 
minds  of  the  commons;  and  when  men  were  again  wanted  to  A.u.c.t78.  TLaRo. 
serve  against  the  ^quians  and  Veicntians,  Spurius  Licinius,*  one  JKLawS ISbe  bSEl 
of  the  tribunes,  again  offered  his  protection  to  those  who  refused  ^'J'^jj  'iSJ^biii" 
to  enlist.  But  his  colleagues  betrayed  him,  and  either  as  being  a  *^ 
majority  of  the  college  overruled  the  opposition  of  Licinius,  or  by  an  abuse  of 
their  peculiar  power,  offered  their  protection  to  the  consuls  in  enforcing  their 

•  IMonysiiu.  VXIT.  87.  *  livy,  II.  48. 

•Zomuras,  VII.  17.    DionyBioB,  IX.  1. 
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orders  against  the  refractory.  Thus  an  army  was  raised  ;  but  the  soldiers  who 
followed  Kaeso  Fabius  into  the  field,  remded  him  and  the  burghers  as  more  their 
enemies  than  the  Yeientians,  and  accordmg  to  the  Roman  annalists,  they  refused 
to  conquer,  and  retreated  before  an  enemy  whom  they  could  have  vanquished  if 
they  would.  This  is  merely  the  habitual  style  of  Roman  arrogance ;  but  that 
brave  men  may  be  found  capable  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  by 
the  enemy  rather  than  risk  the  possibility  of  winning  a  victory  for  a  commander 
whom  they  detest,  we  know,  not  merely  from  the  suspicious  accounts  of  the  Ro- 
man writers,  but  from  the  experience  of  our  own  navaJ  service  in  the  last  war,  in 
one  memorable  instance  as  melancholy  as  it  was  notorious. 

Marcus  Fabius  was  again  chosen  as  the  burghers*  consul  for  the  next  year,  and 
A.  u.  c.  174.  TiM  CSn.  Manlius'  was  elected  by  the  centuries.  Another  attempt  to 
JSJST  Sbe^iSJ^JflE  stop  the  raising  of  an  army  was  made  by  the  tribune  Tiberius 
**°™*~"  Pontificius,*  and  was  again  baffled  by  the  opposition  pf  his  col- 

leagues. But  this  year  witnessed  an  accession  to  the  cause  of  the  commons,  of 
importance  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the  defection  of  the  majority  of 
the  tribunes.  The  Fabian  house  had  now  been  in  possession  of  one  place  in  the 
consulship  for  six  years  without  interruption,  a  clear  proof  that  no  other  house 
among  the  burghers  could  compare  with  them  in  credit  and  in  power.  Standing 
at  the  head  of  their  order,  they  had  been  most  zealous  in  its  cause,  and  had  in- 
curred proportionably  the  hatred  of  the  commons.  But  they  had  men  amongst 
them  of  a  noble  spirit,  who  could  not  bear  to  be  so  hated  by  their  countrymen, 
as  that  their  own  soldiers  should  rather  allow  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  by 
the  enemy  than  conquer  under  the  command  of  a  Fabius.  Thus  the  new  consul, 
Marcus  Fabius,  was  resolved  to  conciliate  the  commons  ;^  he  succeeded  so  fjEu:  as 
to  venture  to  give  battle  to  the  Veicntians ;  in  the  battle^  he  and  his  brothers 
fought  as  men  who  cared  for  nothing  else  than  to  recover  their  countrymen's 
love  ;  Quintus  Fabius,  the  consul  of  the  year  272,  was  killed  ;  but  the  Romans 
gained  the  victory.  Then  the  Fabii,  to  show  that  they  were  in  earnest,  pei-suaded 
the  burghers  to  divide  amongst  their  houses  the  care  of  the  wounded  soldiers ; 
they  themselves  took  charge  of  a  greater  number  than  any  other  house,  and  dis- 
charged the  duty  which  they  had  undertaken  with  all  kindness  and  liberality. 
Thus,  when  the  burghers  named  Kseso  Fabius  to  be  again  their  consul,  he  was 
as  acceptabje  to  the  centuries  as  his  colleague  whom  they  themselves  appointed, 
Titus  Virginius. 

Kseso  did  not  delay  an  instant  in  showing  that  his  sense  of  the  wrongs  of  the 
A  u  c  175  Mi  commons  was  sincere  ;  he  immediately*  required  that  the  agrarian 
c)iil  ^^ww*ui*^^^*  ^^^  ^^  Spurius  Cassius  should  be  duly  carried  into  eflfect.  But 
rut™ff  by 'Si  vJi«-  the  burghers  treated  him  with  scorn ;  the  consul,  they  said,  had 

forgotten  himself,  and  the  applause  of  the  commons  had  intoxi- 
cated him.  Then  Kseso  and  all  his  house,  finding  themselves  reproached  for 
having  deserted  their  former  cause,  resolved  to  qmt  Rome  altogether.  The  wai 
with  the  Yeientians  showed  them  how  they  might  still  be  useful  to  their  old 
country :  they  established  themselves  on  the  Cremera,  a  little  stream  that  runs 
into  the  Tiber  from  the  west,  a  few  miles  above  Rome.  Here  they  settled  with 
their  wives  and  families,"  with  a  large  train  of  clients,"  and  with  some  of  the 
burghers  also  who  were  connected  with  them  by  personal  ties,  and  who  resolved 
to  share  their  fortune.  The  Fabii  left  Rome  as  the  Claudii  had  left  Regillus  a 
few  years  before ;  they  wished  to  establish  themselves  as  a  Latin  colony  in 
Etruria,  serving  the  cause  of  Rome  even  while  they  had  renounced  her.    But  two 

*  Patrea— -M.  Fabiam  consulem  creant:  Fablo        •  Livy,  II.  i8. 

colleija  Cn.  Manliua  datur.    Livy,  II.  48.  "  See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  219.    Aulua  G«2- 

*  Livy,  II.  44.  lias  Bays,  Sox  et  trocenti  Faoii  cnm  fiimiliis  ania 
^  Nequo  immemor  ejus,  qaod  initio  consula-    — ciircumventi  periorunt. 

tus  imbiberat,  reconciliandi  animos  plcbis,  &c.  '*  Us^dras  n  robs  iavr&v  iiraySitevoi  Kot  ^fXovC 
Livy,  II.  i7.  ad  fln.  and  a^n,  a  little  below,  rd  niv  irAcToy  ifiXarth 

*  lAwy,  II.  46-47.  «  koI  hatpvv  Jjv.    Dionysius,  IX.  15. 
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years  afterwards  they  fell  victims  to  the  Yeientians,  who  surprised  ^^  ^  ^^ 
them,  pttt  them  all  to  the  sword,  and  destroyed  their  settlement 

The  commons  had  gained  strength  and  confidence  from  the  coming  over  of 
the  Fabii  to  their  cause ;  they  gratefully  honored  the  spirit  which  ^^  ,^,„^  i«MmA 
had  made  them  leave  Rome,  and  when  they  heard  of  their  over-  ^|Sn^«u«wtac 
throw,  they  at  once  accused  the  burghers  of  having  treacherously       *        "" 
betrayed  them.    Titus  Menenius,  one  of  the  consids,  had  been  qmetly  lying 
encamped"  near  the  Oremera  when  tlie  Fabii  were  cut  off.     He  was  accused, 
therefore,  in  the  following  year  of  treason,  and  was  condemned ;  .  „  ^ 
but  the  tribunes  themselves  pressed  for  no  heavier  sentence  than 
a  fine,  although  he  actually  aied  from  vexation  and  shame  at  having  been  sub- 
jected to  such  a  sentence.     In  the  next  year^*  another  consul  was  .-.«,. 
accused  by  the  tribunes,  because  he  had  been  defeated  in  battle 
by  the  Yeientians,  but  he  defended  himself  manfully,  and  was  acquitted. 

This  habit  of  acting  on  the  offensive  for  two  successive  years  emboldened  the 
commons,  and  they  now  began  again  to  call  for  the  execution  of  a«BaeinimpaMkMiiM 
the  agrarian  law  of  Cassius.  The  ccosuls  L.  Furius  and  C.  Man-  S!S5«  o?S?hSI 
lius  resisted  this  demand  during  their  year  of  office,  but  as  soon  '^>*'V' 
as  that  was  expired,  Cn.  Genucius,^^  one  of  the  tribunes,  impeached  them  both 
before  the  commons  for  the  wrong  done  to  that  order.  a.c  csao 

The  burghers  were  now  alarmed,  for  they  saw  that  the  commons  were  learning 
their  own  strength,  and  putting  it  in  practice.  They  desired,  at 
any  risk,  to  produce  a  reaction,  and  .they  acted  at  Rome  as  the  ^uMi'de^  u'lOiiMNi 
Spartans  some  years  afterwards  treated  their  Helots,  or  as  the 
Venetian  nobles  in  modem  times  silenced  those  bold  spirits  whom  they  dreaded. 
On  the  night  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  trial  of  the  consuls,  Genucius  the  trib- 
une was  found  dead  in  his  bed." 

The  secrecy  and  treachery  of  assassination  are  always  terrifying  to  a  popular 
party,  who  have  neither  the  ortranization  amon?  themselves  to  be  ^ 
able  to  concert  reprisals,  nor  wealth  enough  to  bnbe  an  assassin,  tribuuvoieroPiiiiiiiiM 
even  if  no  better  feeling  restrained  them  from  seeking  such  ^d.  **"^ 
Besides,  the  burghers  were  not  satisfied  with  a  single  murder;  others  whom  they 
dreaded  were  put  out  of  the  way  by  the  same  means  as  Genucius  ;  and  like  the 
Athenian  aristocratical  conspirators  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  they  freely  used 
the  assassin's  dagger  to  secure  their  ascendency."  Thus  the  tribunes  for  awhile 
were  silenced,  and  the  consuls  proceeded  to  enlist  soldiers  to  serve  against  the 
JfDquikns  and  Yolscians.  Amongst  the  rest  was  one  Volero  Publilius,"  who  had 
served  before  as  a  centurion,  and  who  was  now  called  on  to  serve  as  a  common 
soldier ;  he  refused  to  obey,  and  being  a  man  of  great  vigor  and  activity,  he 
excited  the  commons  to  support  him,  and  the  consuls  and  their  lictors  were 
driven  fr6m  the  Forum.  Here  the  disturbance  rested  for  the  time,  but  Volero 
was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  tribunes  for  the  year  ensuing. 

Volero  was  a  man  equal  to  the  need.  The  tribunitian  power  might  be  crip- 
pled by  the  influence  of  the  burghers  at  the  elections ;  the  burgh-  a.u.c.  jw.Th«r*b. 
ers'  clients  were  so  numerous  in  the  centuries,  that  they  could  "***■  ^''• 
elect  whom  they  would ;  and  thus,  in  ordinary  times,  the  college  of  tribunes 
might,  perhaps,  contain  a  majority  who  were  the  mere  tools  of  the  burghers,  and 
who  could  utterly  baffle  the  efforts  of  their  colleagues.  This  Volero  was  impa- 
tient to  prevent,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  when 
the  commons  were  enraged  by  the  murder  of  Genucius,  he  proposed  a  law  that 
the  tribunes,  for  the  time  to  come,*'  should  be  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  com- 
mons in  their  tribes,  and  not  by  those  of  the  whole  people  in  their  centuries. 

"  Livy,  n.  62.  »  Zonaraa,  VII.  17,    Dion  Cass.  Frogm.  V» 

Z  L>vy,  II.  52.  tic  XXII. 

Z  I-jvy,  II.  64.  "  Livy,  II.  66. 

"  I^vy,  11.  64.  "  Livy,  U.  66. 
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No  tiibune  could  be  persuaded  to  betray  the  cause  of  his  order  and  of  pablk 
lib  *w«Ddr  oppMtd  freedom  by  opposing  Yolero  on  this  occasion ;  but  the  year  passed 

^tlMbarihan.  AnrAjr    ftnfl  ihfk   KiirerliAra  WArA   tViiiR  Innflr  «titfv*p«fifn1  in    n(Mfratf»tinflr 


away,  and  the  burghers  were  thus  long  successful  in  obstructing 
the  further  progress  of  the  law.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Yolero  could 
but  propose  his  measure  to  the  commons  assembled  in  their  tribes,  and  that  eves 
if  accepted  by  them,  it  did  not,  therefore,  become  a  law,  but  rather  resembled 
the  old  petitions  of  the  house  of  commons,  which  required  the  sanction  of  the 
icing  and  the  house  of  lords  before  they  could  become  the  law  of  the  land.  So 
any  resolution  of  the  tribes  was  no  more  than  a  petition  addressed  to  the  senate 
and  burghers  ;  but  there  is  a  moral  power  in  such  petitions  which  is  generally 
irresistible,  and  the  burghers  well  understood  the  pohcy  of  an  aristocracy,  to  fight 
its  battle  in  the  assembly  of  the  commons  themselves,  rather  than  to  commit  their 
order  in  an  open  contest  with  the  whole  order  of  the  commons.  Accordingly, 
the  burghers  labored  to  prevent  Yolero  from  carrying  his  petition  in  the  assem* 
bly  of  the  tribes.  With  this  view,  their  method  was  delay :  the  tribes  met  to 
transact  business  only  once  in  eight  days,  once,  that  is,  in  a  Roman  week ;"  and 
no  measure  could  be  proposed  unless  notice  had  bocn  given  of  it  two  full  weeks 
beforehand,  while  any  measure  that  was  not  carried  on  the  day  that  it  was 
brought  forward,  was  held  to  be  lost,  and  could  not  be  again  put  to  the  vote  till 
after  the  lapse  of  two  full  weeks  more.  The  object,  therefore,  of  the  burghers 
was  so  to  obstruct  the  course  of  business,  whenever  the  tribes  met,  as  to  spin  it 
out  to  sunset  without  a  division ;  then  the  measure  was  lost,  and  could  not  be 
brought  on  again  till  after  a  fortnight's  interval.  And  they  interrupted  and  de- 
layea  the  business  of  the  tribes,  by  appearing  with  their  clients  in  the  Forum, 
and  purposely  exciting  a  disturbance  with  the  commons.  Besides,  we  are  told 
that  Rome  was  this  year  visited  with  a  severe  epidemic  disorder,  which,  though 
it  lasted  only  a  little  while,  was  exceedingly  fatal.  This  was  an  interruption  to 
ordinary  business,  and  this,  together  with  tlie  arts  of  the  burghers,  prevented 
the  commons  from  coming  to  a  resolution  in  favor  of  their  measure  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  year. 

Yolero  was  re-elected  tribune  ;*^  Appius  Claudius  was  chosen  consul  by  the 
A.  u.  c.  IBS.  Bat  >t  burghcrs,  and  T.  Quintius  was  elected  as  his  colleague  by  the 
iM*earri«L  ccuturies.     With  Yolero  there  was  chosen  also  another  tribune 

more  active  than  himself,  Caius  Leetorius  ;'*  the  oldest  of  all  the  tribunes,  but  a 
man  endowed  with  a  resolute  spirit,  and  well  aware  of  the  duty  of  maintaining 
the  contest  vigorously.  Fresh  demands  were  added  to  those  contained  in  Yo- 
lero's  first  law  :  the  sdiles  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  tribes  as  well  as  the  tribunes, 
and  the  tribes  were  to  be  competent**  to  consider  all  questions  affecting  the  whole 
nation,  and  not  such  only  as  might  concern  the  commons.  Thus  the  proposed 
law  was  rendered  more  unwelcome  to  the  burghers  than  ever,  and  Appius  de- 
termined to  resist  it  by  force.  L^torius  was  provoked  by  the  insulting  language 
of  the  consul,  and  he  swore  that  on  the  next  day  on  which  the  law  comd  be 
brought  forward,  he  would  either  get  it  passed  by  the  commons  before  evening, 
or  would  lay  down  his  life  upon  the  place."  Accordingly,  when  the  tribes  as- 
sembled, Appius  stationed  himself  in  the  Forum,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  the 
younger  burghers  and  of  his  own  clients,  ready  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the 
commons.  Lsetorius  called  the  tribes  to  vote,  and  gave  the  usual  order  that  all 
strangers,  that  is,  all  who  did  not  belong  to  any  tribe,  should  withdraw  from  the 
Forum.  Appius  refused  to  stir  f*  the  tribune  sent  his  ofiicer  to  enforce  obe- 
dience, but  the  consul's  lictors  beat  off  the  officer,  and  a  general  fray  ensued,  in 

*  In  the  Roman  Kalcndars  which  have  been  elusive  manner  of  reokoningi  common  lo  all  the 

preaervcd  to  nA,  eieht  letters  are  used  to  mark  nations  of  antiquity, 
the  several  days  of  the  month,  just  as  seven  are       ■•  l-ivy*  II»  M. 
tu»od  by  us.    Thus,  the  nones  of  the  month  fell       •»  Dionysius,  IX.  46. 
always  one  Roman  week  before  the  ides ;  the       "  Dionysius,  IX.  48.    Zonaras,  VU.  17. 
term  nouse,  like  that  of  nundinfe  to  express  the       *Livy,  II.  56. 
weekly  market-day,  having  reference  to  the  in-       **  I>ivy,  IL  56. 
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which  Lsetorias  receiyed  some  blows ;  and  matters  would  have  come  to  extrem- 
ity»  it  is  said,  had  Dot  T.  Quintius  interposed,  and  with  great  difficulty  parted  the 
combatants.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  usual  softenings  of  the 
annals,  which  delighted  to  invest  these  early  times  with  a  character  of  romantic 
forbearance  and  innocence.  Both  parties  were  thoroughly  in  earnest;  Laeto- 
rius  had  received  such  injuries  as  to  rouse  the  fury  of  the  commons  to  the  utmost; 
again  had  the  sacred  persons  of  the  tribunes  been  profaned  by  violence,  and  Lie- 
tonus  might  soon  share  the  fate  of  Genucius.  Accordingly,  the  commons  acted 
this  time  on  the  offensive :  they  neither  withdrew  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  nor  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  own  quarter  on  the  Aventine,  but  they  attacked  and  occu- 
pied" the  Capitol,  and  held  it  for  some  time  as  a  fortress,  keeping  regular  guard, 
under  the  command  of  their  tribunes,  both  night  and  day.  The  occupation  of 
the  citadel  in  the  ancient  commonwealths  implied  an  attempt  to  effect  a  revolu- 
tion ;  and  a  popular  tribune,  thus  holding  the  Capitol  with  his  partisans,  might, 
at  any  instant,  make  himself  absolute,  and  establish  his  tyranny,  like  so  many  of 
the  popular  leaders  in  Greece,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  aristocracy.  The  sen- 
ate, therefore,  and  the  wiser  consul,  T.  Quintius,  resisted  the  violent  counsels  of 
Appius  and  the  mass  of  the  burghers;  it  was  resolved  that  the  law,  which  we 
must  suppose  had  been  passed  by  the  commons  immediately  before  they  took 
possession  of  the  Capitol,  should  be  immediately  laid  before  the  senate,  to  re- 
ceive the  assent  of  that  body.  It  received  the  senate's  sanction,**  and  with  this 
double  authority  it  was  brought  before  the  burghers  in  their  curiee,  to  receive 
their  consent  also  ;  the  only  form  wanting  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law.  But  the 
decision  of  the  wisest  and  most  illustrious  members  of  their  own  body  overcame 
the  obstinacy  of  the  burghers :  they  yielded  to  necessity ;  and  the  second  great 
charter  of  Roman  liberties,  the  Publilian  law,  was  finally  carried,  and  became  the 
law  of  the  land.  Some  said  that  even  the  number  of  tribunes  was  now,  for  the 
first  time,  raised  to  five,  having  consisted  hitherto  of  two  only.  At  any  rate,  the 
names  of  the  first  five  tribunes,  freely  chosen  by  their  own  order,  were  handed 
down  to  posterity;  they  were  C.  Siccius,*^  L.  Numitorius,  M.  Duilius,  Sp.  Icilius, 
and  L.  Mcecilius. 

In  this  list  we  meet  with  neither  Yolero  nor  Lsetorius.  Yolero,  as  having 
beeo  already  tribune  for  two  years  together,  and  having  been  less  prominent  in 
the  final  struggle,  may  naturally  have  been  passed  over;  but  Lsetorius,  like 
Seztius  at  a  later  period,  would  surely  have  been  the  first  choice  of  the  com- 
mons, when  they  came  to  exercise  a  power  which  they  owed  mainly  to  his  exer- 
tions. Was  it,  then,  that  his  own  words  had  been  prophetic ;  that  he  had,  in  fact, 
given  up  his  life  in  the  Forum  on  the  day  when  he  brought  forward  the  law ;  that 
the  blows  of  Appius'  burghers  were  as  deadly  as  those  of  Kseso  Quinctius,  or  of 
the  murderers  of  Genucius,  and  that  Lsetorius  was  not  only  the  founder  of  the 
greatne&s  of  his  order,  but  its  martyr  also  ? 

Thus,  after  a  period  of  extreme  depression  and  danger,  the  commons  had  again 
begun  to  advance,  and  the  Publilian  law,  going  beyond  any  former  charter,  was 
a  sure  warrant  for  a  more  complete  enfranchisement  yet  to  come.  The  com^. 
mons  could  now  elect  their  tribunes  freely,  and  they  had  formally  obtained  the 
right  of  discussing  all  national  questions  in  their  own  assembly.  Thus  theii'  power 
Bpi*ead  itself  out  on  every  side,  and  tried  its  strength,  against  that  time  when, 
from  being  independent,  it  aspired  to  become  sovereign,  and  swallowed  up  in  itsell 
all  the  powers  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 

*  Dionysias,  IX.  4S.  "  I^vy.  IL  58.    He  borrowB  the  names  flron 

*  DionysiuBi  IX.  49.  the  annab  of  Piso. 
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WABS  WITH  THE  -fflQUIANS  AND  VOIfiCIANS— LEGENDS  OONNECTED  WITH 
THESE  WAES-6T0RIES  OF  CORIOLANTJS,  AND  OF  CINCINNATUS. 


"  Pandite  nnno  Helloona  Des,  contiuqae  movete : 
Qui  bello  oxciti  reges ;  qaso  qaemqao  seoatcB 
(>)mplerint  oaxnpos  acies ;  quibus  Itala  jam  turn 
Floraerit  terra  almaTiria,  quiboa  araerit  armia/* 

Vntoa,  iEn.  VIL  Wl. 

NoTHiHa  conveys  a  juster  notion  of  the  greatness  of  Roman  history  than  those 
TaindDflthaitotiM  fcr-  chaptors  in  Gihbon's  work,  in  which  he  brings  before  ns  the  state 
«icDhiitary  dfRoiiM.    ^f  ^^^  g^^;  ^j^^  ^f  ^|jg  florth,  of  Pcrsia  and  of  Germany,  and  is  led 

unavoidably  to  write  a  universal  history,  because  all  nations  were  mixed  up  with 
the  greatness  and  the  decline  of  Rome.  This,  indeed,  is  the  peculiar  magnifi- 
cence of  our  subject,  that  the  history  of  Rome  must  be  in  some  sort  the  hbtory 
of  the  world ;  no  nation,  no  language,  no  country  of  the  ancient  world,  can  alto- 
gether escape  our  researches,  if  we  follow  on  steadily  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
dominion  till  it  reached  its  greatest  extent  On  this  vast  field  we  are  now  begin- 
ning to  enter ;  our  view  must  be  carried  a  little  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Tiber, 
and  the  plain  of  the  Campag^ ;  we  must  go  as  far  as  the  mountains  which  di- 
vide Latium  from  Campagna,  which  look  down  upon  the  level  of  the  Pontine 
marshes,  and  even  command  the  island  summits  of  the  Alban  hills :  we  must 
cross  the  Tiber,  and  enter  upon  a  people  of  foreign  extraction  and  language,  a 
mighty  people,  whose  southern  cities  were  almost  within  sight  of  Rome,  while 
their  most  northern  settlements  were  planted  beyond  the  Apennines,  and,  from 
the  ffreat  plain  of  the  Eridanus,  looked  up  to  that  enormous  Alpine  barrier  which 
divided  them  from  the  unknown  wildernesses  watered  by  the  Ister  and  his  thou* 
sand  tributary  rivers. 

In  the  days  of  Thucydides,  the  Greek  city  of  Cuma^  is  described  as  situated 
TtuopiesMOTAnMai.  ^^  tho  land  of  thc  Opicaus.  The  Opicans,  Oscans,  or  Ausonians, 
^  SuaSTthT^BjS-  ^^^  *^®  three  names  all  express  the  same  people,  occupied  all  the 
•MandVoiNiHii.  country  between  (Enotria  and  lyrrhenia,  that  is  to  say,  between 
the  Silarus  and  the  Tiber ;  but  the  sea-coast  of  this  district  was  full  of  towns 
belon^g  to  people  of  other  nations,  such  as  the  Greek  cities  of  Cuma  and  Ne- 
apolis,  and  those  belonging  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians,  such  as  Tarracina,  Cir- 
ceii,  Antium,  and  Ardea.  The  Opicans  were  an  inland  people,  and  it  was  only 
by  conquest  that  they  at  last  came  down  to  the  sea-coast,  and  established  them- 
selves in  some  of  the  Tyrrhenian  towns.  They  had  various  subdivisions ;  but 
the  two  nations  of  them  with  whom  the  Romans  had  most  to  do,  and  whose 
encroachments  on  Latium  we  are  now  to  notice,  are  known  to  us  under  the  name 
of  the  iEquians  and  Volscians. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  offer  any  thing  like  a  connected  history  of  the 
Yolscian  and  ^quian  wars  with  Rome  during  the  first  half  century  from  the 
beginning  of  the  commonwealth.  But  in  order  to  give  some  clearness  to  the 
following  sketch,  I  must  first  describe  the  position  of  the  two  nations,  and  class 
their  contests  with  Rome,  whether  carried  on  singly  or  jointly,  under  the  names 
respectively  of  the  ^quian«  and  Yolscian  wars,  according  to  the  quarter  which 
was  the  pnncipal  field  of  action. 

*  Thucyd.  VI.  4. 
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The  Yolsciansy  when  they  first  appear  in  Roman  history,  are  fonnd  partly 
settled  on  the  line  of  highlands  overlooking  the  plain  of  Latiam,  Their  gMfmrhiMi  pe* 
from  near  Prseneste  to  Tarracina,  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  the  '^^'^ 
hills,  in  the  plain  itself.  It  has  heen  already  noticed,  that  just  to  the  south  of 
Prseneste  a  remarkable  break  occurs  in  this  mountain  wall,  so  that  only  its  mere 
base  has  been  left  standing,  a  tract  of  ground*  barely  of  sufficient  eloration  to 
turn  the  waters  in  different  directions,  and  to  separate  the  source  of  the  Trerus, 
which  feeds  the  Liris,  from  the  streams  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  This  breach 
or  gap  in  the  mountains  forms  the  head  of  the  countiy  of  the  Hemicans,  who 
occupied  the  higher  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Trerus,  and  the  hills  on  its  left  bank, 
downward  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Lins.  But  at  Prseneste  the  mount- 
ain wall  rises  again  to  its  full  height,  and  continues  stretching  to  the  northward 
in  an  unbroken  line,  till  it  is  again  interrupted  at  Tibur  or  Tivoli  by  the  deep  val- 
ley of  the  Anio.  Thus  from  the  Anio  to  the  sea  at  Tarracina,  the  line  of  hills 
is  interrupted  only  at  a  single  point,  immediately  to  the  south  of  Prasneste,  and 
is  by  this  breach  divided  into  two  parts  of  unequal  length,  the  shorter  one  ex- 
tending from  Tibur  to  Prseneste,  the  longer  one  reaching  from  the  pomt  where 
the  hills  again  rise  opposite  to  Prseneste  as  far  as  Tarracina  and  the  sea.  Of 
this  mountain  wall  the  longer  portion  was  held  by  the  Yolscians,  the  shorter  by 
the  .£quians. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  whole  of  this  highland  country  was 
possessed  by  these  two  Opican  nations.  Latin  towns  were  scat-  g^t  or  tbe  wmn  with 
tered  along  the  edge  of  it  overlooking  the  plain  of  Latium,  such  »»^«^'*«5 
as  TihxLT  and  Prseneste  in  the  JSquian  portion  of  it,  and  in  the  Yolscian,  Ortona, 
Cora,  Norba,  and  Setia.  The  ^quians  dwelt  rather  in  the  interior  of  the  mount- 
ain country ;  their  oldest  seats  were  in  the  heart  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  lake 
of  Fucinus,  from  whence  they  had  advanced  towards  the  west,  till  they  had 
reached  the  edge  overhanging  the  plain.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  state  at  what  time 
the  several  Latin  cities  of  the  Apennines  were  first  conquered,  or  how  often  they 
recovered  their  independence.  Tibur  and  Prseneste  never  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  ^quians,  their  natural  strength  helping,  probably,  to  secure  them  from  the 
invaders.  The  JSquians  seem  rather  to  have  directed  their  efforts  in  another 
direction,  against  the  Latin  towns  of  the  Alban  hills,  pouring  out  readily  through 
the  breach  in  the  mountain  line  already  noticed,  and  gaining  thus  an  advanced 
position  from  which  to  command  the  plain  of  Rome  itself. 

The  Yolscian  conquests,  on  the  other  hand,  were  effected  either  in  their  own 
portion  of  the  mountain  line,  or  in  the  plain  nearer  the  sea,  or  ^^  ^  votaebi.. 
finally,  on  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  cluster  of  the  v^i^  oo>4ii«u  la 
Alban  hills,  as  the  iSquians  attacked  their  eastern  and  northern  "^ 
parts.  Tarracina'  appears  to  have  fallen  into  their  hands  very  soon  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  monarchy ;  and  Antium^  was  also  an  early  conquest. 
In  the  year  261,  Bovillse,  Circeii,  Corioli,  Lavinium,  Satricum,  and  Yelitrse,  were 
still  Latin  cities ;  but  all'  these  were  conquered  at  one  time  or  other  by  the  Yol- 


to  the  gap  at  Pneneete ;  the  line  of  lulls  north-  the  year  in  whioh  the  Boman  league  with  the 

ward  and  southward  from  this  point,  overlook-  Latins  was  oonduded.   Livy,  II.  83. 

ing  the  lias  plain  of  Warwickshire,  may  repre-  *  The  present  text  of  Dionvsias  has  B«Xd;  or 

sent  respeetively  the  conntries  of  the  JSquians  BttUt  (VIII.  20).    Plutarch  has  BdXAas  (Gori- 

tnd  Volscians ;  whilst  Banbury  and  the  valley  olanus,  29) ;  but  it  appears  that  BoviOaB,  and  not 

of  the  Cherwell  answer  to  the  country  of  the  Bola,  is  meant,  because  the  conquest  of  Bola  is 

Hemicans.  mentioned  separately  by  both  writers,  and  be- 

*  It  IS  mentioned  as  a  Yolscian  town  under  cause  Plutarch  gives  the  distance  of  MXX«i  from 

the  name  of  Anxur  in  the  year  849.    (livy,  IV.  Bome  at  one  hundred  stadia,  whioh  suits  Bo- 

M.)    Its  capture  by  the  Volscians  is  nowhere  Tille,  but  is  too  little  for  Bola.    The  conquest 

r«ooTded ;  but  in  the  earliest  Volsdan  wars,  af-  of  Circeii,  Corioli,  Lavinium.  and*  Satricum,  is 

wr  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  scat  of  noticed  by  Liv^,  II.  89.    VeUtrsa  was  taken  by 

««r  lies  always  m  thii  ISoman  side  of  it    It  the  Romans  ftom  the  Volscians  in  the  year  860, 
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scians,  so  that  at  the  period  of  their  greatest  success  they  must  have  adyanced 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  gates  of  Borne.  The  legend  of  Coriolaniis  represents 
these  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Yelitrse,  as  having  been  taken  between  the 
years  263  and  266,  in  the  great  invasion  conducted  jointly  by  Coriolanus  and  by 
Attius  Tullius.  But  Niebuhr  has  given  reasons  for  believing  that  these  con- 
quests were  not  made  till  some  years  later,  and  that  they  were  effected  not  all 
at  once,  but  in  the  course  of  several  years.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
some  of  the  towns  thus  taken,  Satricum,  for  instance,  Cerceii,  and  Yelitras,  re- 
mained for  many  years  in  possession  of  the  Yolscians.  Corioli  was  destroyed, 
and  is  no  more  heard  of  in  history,  while  Bovillae  and  Lavinium  were  in  all  prob- 
ability soon  recovered  either  by  the  Romans  or  by  the  Ladns. 

Whilst  the  Yolscians  were  thus  tearing  Latium  to  pieces  on  one  side,  the  JSqia.- 
iittdn  iiMts.  ^^^  ^^^  assailing  it  with  equal  success  on  the  other.  Their  con- 
quests also  are  assigned  by  the  legend  of  Coriolanus  to  his  famous 
invasion,  when  he  is  stud  to  have  taken  Corbio,'  Yitellia,  Trebia,  Lavici,  and  Pedum. 
All  these  places,  with  the  exception  of  Trebia,  stood  either  on  the  Alban  hills,  or 
close  to  them,  and  three  of  them,  Oorbio,  Lavici,  and  Pedum,  are  amongst  the 
thirty  Latin  cities  which  concluded  the  treaty  with  Spurius  Cassius  in  the  year 
201.  They  were  retained  for  many  yeara^  by  their  conquerors ;  and  thus  Tibur 
and  Prseneste  were  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Latium,  and  the  ^quians  had 
established  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills  above  and  around  Tusculum,  which 
remained  the  only  unconquered  Latin  city  in  that  quarter,  and  was  so  thrown 
more  than  ever  into  the  arms  of  Rome. 

Now,  had  all  these  conquests  been  indeed  achieved  as  early  as  the  year  266, 
TiMM  MiMiMit  wm  cu^d  within  the  space  of  one  or  two  years,  what  could  have  pre- 
tiSttHSi'^milSA  vented  the  ^quians  and  Yolscians  from  effecting  the  total  con- 
Kr\irt*^iBtaS*2  quest  of  Rome,  or  what  could  their  armies  have  been  doing  in 
^'^'  the  years  from  273  to  278,  when  the  Romans  were  struggling  so 

hardly  against  the  Yeientians  ?  Or  how  comes  it,  as  Niebuhr  well  observes,  if 
the  JEquians  had  taken  Pedum,  and  Corbio,  and  Lavici,  in  266,  that  their  armies 
are  mentioned  as  encamping  on  Algidus  for  the  first  time  m  the  year  289 ;  a 
spot  which  from  that  time  forwards  they  continued  to  occupy,  year  after  year, 
till  Rome  regained  the  ascendency  ?  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  first 
years  of  the  war  after  263  were  marked  by  no  decisive  events ;  that  the  league 
with  the  Hemicans  in  268  opposed  an  additional  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
Opican  nations ;  but  that  subsequently,  the  wars  with  the  Yeientians,  and  the 
domestic  disputes  which  raged  with  more  or  less  violence  from  the  death  of  Spu- 
rius Cassius  to  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law,  distracted  the  attention  of  the 
Romans,  and  enabled  the  JSquians  and  Yolscians  to  press  with  more  effect  upon 
the  Latins  and  Hemicans.  But  Antium  was  wrested  from  the  Yolscians  by  the 
three  confederate  nations  in  286 ;  and  the  great  period  of  the  Roman  disasters 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  ten  years  following  that  event,  unless  we  choose  to  separ- 
ate the  date  of  the  Yolscian  conquests  from  those  of  the  .£quians.  We  must, 
then,  suppose  that  Corioli,  Satricum,  Lavinium,  and  the  towns  in  that  quarter, 
had  been  taken  by  the  Yolscians  between  266  and  286,  that  some  of  these  were 
afterwards  recovered,  and  that  the  Romans  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period 

bat  it  must  afterwards  have  been  lost  again ;  pretended  revolts  of  Roman  colonies^  to  have 

for  wo  find  It  in  arms  with  the  Yolscians  against  oeen  properly  a  revolt  of  the  old  inhabitants,  in 

Bomo.  and  afterwards  wi^  the  Latins ;  and  al-  which  the  Boman  colonists,  as  a  matter  of  course, 

thougn  this  is  spoken  of  as  the  revolt  of  a  Ro-  were  expelled  or  massacred.   See  Vol.  II.  p.  44, 

man  colony,  as  u  the  descendants  of  the  oolo-  45.  Engl.  Transl. 

nists,  sent  there  after  its  first  conquest  in  260,  '  Llvj*  H*  ^9. 

had  always  continued  in  possession  of  it,  yet  ^  Lavici  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  386. 

the  woU-known  inscription  found  there,  known  (Livy,  IV.  47.)   Corbio  in  297.    (Livy,  111.  80.) 

by  the  name  of  **  La  lamina  Volsca,"  or  '*  Bor-  ^o  recapture  of  Pedum  is  mentioned ;  but  the 

giana."  is  written  in  the  Oscan  language,  and  town  probably  joined  the  Latin  confederacy 

oontams  the  Oscan  title  **  Medix."    See  LanzL  again,  when  it  shook  off  the  Volscian  yoke :  it 

8fl£gio  di  Lingua  Etruaca,  Vol.  III.  i>.  616.    I  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  great  Latin  wai 

beheve  Niebuhr  is  right  in  oonsidering  such  as  taking  an  active  part  on  the  Latin  side. 
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had  been  regaining  their  lost  ground,  till  in  286  thej  became,  in  their  turn,  the 
assailants,  and  conquered  Antium.  Then  the  j£quians  united  their  arms  more 
zealously  with  the  Yolscians ;  the  scat  of  the  war  was  removed  to  the  frontier  of 
Latium,  bordering  on  the  i£quians,  and  then  followed  the  invasion  of  that  fron- 
tier, the  establishment  of  the  .^uians  on  Algidus,  and  the  repeated  ravages  of 
the  Roman  territory  between  Tusculum  and  Rome. 

The  period  between  the  year  286  and  the  end  of  the  century  was  marked  bj 
the  visitations  of  pestilence  as  well  as  by  those  of  war.  A  short  ^^^^^  ^^ 
but  most  severe  epidemic  had  raged  in  the  year  282  ;^  it  broke  iwiJpby'thT^utk^ 
out  a^n  m  288,'  and  then  m  291, '^  when  its  ravages  were  most 
fearful.  It  carried  off  both  the  consuls,  two  out  of  the  four  augurs,  the  Curio 
Mazimus,  with  a  great  number  of  other  persons  of  all  a^es  and  conditions  ;  and 
this  sickness,  like  the  plague  of  Athens,  was  aggravated  by  the  inroads  of  the 
.^Iquians  and  Yolscians,  which  had  driven  the  country  people  to  fly  with  their 
cattle  into  Rome,  and  thus  crowded  a  large  population  into  a  narrow  space  with 
deficient  accommodations,  while  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  wae  m  itself  pesti- 
lential, even  had  it  been  met  under  circumstances  the  most  favorable.  It  is  man- 
ifest that  at  this  time  the  Romans  were  in  possession  of  no  fortified  towns  between 
Rome  and  the  .^uian  frontier ;  when  the  Roman  armies  could  not  keep  the 
field,  the  enemy  might  march  without  obstacle  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome 
itself;  and  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  win,  except  the  plunder  of  the  Roman 
territory,  and  the  possession  of  the  capital. 

Perhaps,  too,  these  disastrous  times  were  further  aggravated  by  another  evil, 
which  the  Roman  annals  were  unwillbg  openly  to  avow.  When  j^  y^  ^^^^  ^ 
matters  came  to  such  a  crisis  that  the  commons  occupied  the  Cap-  SST^oiJlSJtaiS!! 
itol  in  arms,  as  was  the  case  immediately  before  the  passing  of  the  5'*tht*"3EJXi"2i 
Pubhlian  law,  when  we  read  of  dissensions  so  violent,  that  the  vd-d-^ 
consuls  of  three  successive  years  were  impeached  by  the  tribunes,  and  a  tribune 
was  on  the  other  hand  murdered  by  the  aristocracy  ;  when  again,  at  a  somewhat 
later  period,  we  read  of  the  disputes  about  the  Terentilian  law,  and  hear  of  the 
banishment  of  Kaeso  Qmnctius  for  his  violences  towards  the  commons  on  that 
occasion,  we  may  suspect  that  the  whole  truth  has  not  been  revealed  to  us,  and 
that  the  factions  of  Rome,  like  those  of  Greece,  were  attended  by  the  banish- 
ment of  a  considerable  number  of  the  vanquished  party,  so  that  Roman  exiles 
were  often  to  be  found  in  the  neighboring  cities,  as  eager  to  return  as  the  Tar- 
quinu  had  been  formerly,  and  as  uttle  scrupulous  as  they  of  efiecting  that  retur* 
through  foreign  aid.  That  this  was  actually  the  case,  is  shown  by  the  surprise 
of  the  Capitol,  in  the  year  294,  when  a  body  of  men,  consisting,  as  it  is  expressly 
said,  of  exiles  and  slaves,"  and  headed  by  Appius  Herdonius,  a  Sabme,  made 

"  Dionysias,  IX.  42.  admit  of  no  doubt.    *Hy  ii  ainS yviifiti  ficrti  rk 
'  Livy,  III.  8.    DionjsiuB^  IX.  60.  Kpaii^ffat  rdv  ivtKaipordntp  rim^v  (oi  Borae,  luuno- 
*  Livy,  III.  6, 7.    DionysiOB,  IX.  67.  ly)  roii  rt  frfdhai  tMixurOai,  kqI  rows  ioiUvs  els 
"  It  is  not,  indeed,  expres&hr  said  that  the  fXnBtpiap  KaXsU.     These  can  certainly  be  no 
exiles  were  Icoman  exiles ;  ana  livvj  who,  in  other  than  Uie  exiles  and  the  slaves  of  Borne, 
his  whole  narrative  of  the  transaction,  says  The  supposition  in  the  text  receives  farther 
nothing  of  KflBso,  or  of  his  connection  with  the  confirmation  from  a  remarkable  statement  in 
conspiracy,  uses  language  which  might  be  ap-  Dionvsius,  that  in  the  year  262,  just  before  the 
plicable  to  the  case  of  enles  of  other  countries,  banisnment  of  Coriolanus,  many  Komon  dtizens 
He  makes  Herdonius  say  (III.  15),  "  Se  miser-  were  invited  by  the  neighboring  cities  to  loav« 
rimi  cujusque  suscepisse  oausam,  ut  exules  in-  their  oountiT  and  to  come  and  live  with  them, 
juria  pulsoB  in  patriam  reduceret  ;^  id  malle  and  e^joy  tneir  franchise  of  cstizonship.    Ana 
populo  Bomano  auctore  fieri :  si  ibi  spes  non  a  groat  many  «oXXo2  irdpv  left  Borne  with  thsar 
sit,  Volsoos  et  .^uos,  et  omnia  eztrema  ten-  families,  he  says,  on  these  terms;  some  of  whom 
taturum  ot  oondtaturum."      Still  even  these  returned  afterwards,  when  better  times  arrived, 
words,  espocxally  the  expression  **  in  patriam,^'  but  others  continued  to  live  in  their  new  oomir 
instead  or  **in  patriae,"  are  most  naturallv  to  tries.    See  Dionys.  VII.  18.    This  undoubtedly 
be  understood  of  Boman  exiles ;  if  they  had  must  mean  that  many  Bomans  were  obliged  to 
been  all  Sabines,  or  JSquians,  or  Yolscians,  the  go  into  banishment,  and  these  availed  them- 
■ttempt  would  have  been  made  on  the  citadel  selves  of  tiie  treaty  with  the  lAtins,  whidh 
ofCoreSfOr  Lavid,  or  Anxur;  not  on  the  Gapi-  established  nn  interchange  of  citizenship  be- 
tel at  Bome.    But  Bionysius'  words  (X.  14)  tween  Bome  and  Latium,  and  became  dtizens 
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themselves  masters  of  the  citadel  of  Rome.  There  is,  therefore,  in  all  probabO- 
itj,  a  foundation  in  truth  for  the  famous  story  of  Coriolanus,  but  it  must  b9 
referred  to  a  period  much  later  than  the  year  2G8,  the  date  assigned  to  it  in  the 
common  annals ;  and  the  circumstances  are  so  disguised,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
guess  from  what  reality  they  have  been  corrupted.  It  would  be  a  beautiful 
story,  could  we  believe  that  Coriolanus  joined  the  conquering  JSquians  and  Vol* 
scians  with  a  body  of  Roman  exiles ;  that  the  victories  of  foreigners  put  it  in  his 
power  to  procure  his  own  recall  and  that  of  hb  companions,  but  that,  overcome 
by  the  prayers  of  his  mother,  he  refrained  from  doing  such  violence  to  the  laws 
of  his  country ;  and,  contented  with  the  conquests  of  his  protectors,  he  refused 
to  turn  them  to  his  own  personal  benefit,  and  chose  rather  to  live  and  die  an 
exile  than  to  owe  his  restoration  to  the  swords  of  strangers.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  common  story  is  so  famous  and  so  striking  that  it  must  not  be  suppressed ; 
and  the  life  and  death  of  Coriolanus  are  no  unworthy  sequel  to  the  story  of  the 
Ufe  and  death  of  the  last  king  Tarquioius. 

Caius  Marcius''  was  a  noble  Roman,  of  t'2.e  race  of  that  worthy  king,  Ancus 
nitrj  «f  ooriokont.  Marclus ;"  his  father  died  when  he  was  a  child,  but  his  mother, 
SIi'*ucaI'*by'iVS£  whose  name  was  Yolumnia,  performed  to  him  the  part  both  of 
"**"^  father  and  of  mother ;  and  Caius  loved  her  exceedingly,  and  when 

he  gained  glory  by  his  feats  of  arms,  it  was  his  greatest  joy  that  his  mother 
should  hear  his  praises ;  and  when  he  was  rewarded  for  his  noble  deeds,  it  was 
his  greatest  joy  that  his  mother  should  see  him  receive  his  crown.  And  ne 
fought  at  the  battle  by  the  lake  Regillus,'^  against  king  Tarquinius  and  the  Lat- 
ins, and  he  was  then  a  youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age ;  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle  he  saw  a  Roman  beaten  to  the  ground,  and  his  foe  was  rushing  on  him  to 
slay  him,  but  Caius  stepped  before  him,  and  covered  him,  and  slew  the  enemy, 
and  saved  the  life  of  his  fellow-soldier.  So  Aulus,  the  general,  rewarded  him 
with  an  oaken  wreath,  for  such  was  the  reward  given  to  those  who  saved  the  life 
of  a  comrade  in  battle.  And  this  was  his  first  crown,  but  after  this  he  won  many 
in  many  battles,  for  he  was  strong  and  valiant,  and  none  of  the  Romans  could 
compare  with  him. 

After  this  there  was  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  Yolscians ;  and  the 
iiMT  iM  took  tbe  «i  ^^^'^s  attacked  the  city  of  Corioli."  The  citizens  of  Corioli 
iL  ^^'^cSLT'^  opened  their  gates  and  made  a  sally,  and  drove  the  Romans  back 

"*™  "*  to  their  camp.    Then  Caius  ran  forwards  with  a  few  brave  men, 

and  called  back  the  runaways,  and  he  stayed  the  enemy,  and  turned  the  tide  of 
the  battle,  so  that  the  Yolscians  fled  back  into  the  city.  But  Caius  followed 
them,  and  when  he  saw  the  gates  still  open,  for  the  Yolscians  were  flying  into 
the  city,  then  he  called  to  the  Romans,  and  said,  "  For  us  are  yon  gates  set  wide 
rather  than  for  the  Yolscians ;  why  are  we  afraid  to  rush  in  ?"  He  himself  fol- 
lowed the  fugitives  into  the  town,  and  the  enemy  fled  before  him ;  but  when  they 
saw  that  he  was  but  one  man  they  turned  agamst  him,  but  Caius  held  his  ground, 
for  he  was  strong  of  hand,  and  light  of  foot,  and  stout  of  heart,  and  he  drove  the 
Yolscians  to  the  farthest  side  of  the  town,  and  all  was  clear  behind  him ;  so  that 
the  Romans  came  in  after  him  without  any  trouble,  and  took  the  city.     Then  all 

of  some  Lfltin  dity.    And  this  is  the  simpleflt  respect,  lu  weU  as  in  Cfillin|]r  the  mother  of  the 

wsy  of  aooonnling  for  the  nsme  CorioUinas,  to  hero  Volnmnia,  and  his  wife  Virgilia,  I  have  re* 

suppose  that  he  settled  at  Corioli,  sad  became  garded  Shakspeare^s  authority  as  decisive, 

■a  citizeu  there ;  and  afterwards,  when  Corioli  >*  Plutarch,  Coriolanas,  I.  4. 

was  oonqaered  by  the  Volsciana,  joined  their  m  Plntarch,  Coriolanus,  8. 

army  in  order  to  proseente  his  revenge  against  **  Plutarch,  Coriolanos,  VIII.   The  story  rep- 

Bcme.  resents  Corioli  as  a  Volscian  town,  and  as  taken 

o  Eonaras,  copying  Dion  Cassias,  and  most  by  the  Romans  in  the  oonsnlship  of  Postamns 

«fthe  less,  of  Livy,  gnve  the  pnenomen  of  Co-  Cominins.  A.  U.  C.  261.    The  authentic  mona- 

lidhmis  as  Cnseus,  and  not  Cams.    Historically  ment  of  tnese  times,  the  treaty  between  the  Ko- 

the  point  is  of  no  consequence;  but  the  richest  mans  and  Latins  concluded  m  this  rery  same 

poetTF  in  which  the  story  of  Coriolanas  was  ever  year,  shows  that  Corioli  was  then  not  a  Volsdan 

reoofuied,  Shakspeare^n  tragedy  on  that  subject,  out  a  Latin  town,  and  one  of  the  thirty  states 

ass  connecrated  the  name  of  (^uns;  aad  in  this  which  made  the  alliance  with  Borne. 
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men  ssdd,  "  Caius  and  none  else  has  won  Corioli ;"  and  Cominins  the  general  said, 
"  Let  him  be  etilled  after  the  name  of  the  city."  So  they  called  him  Caius  Mar- 
cius  Coriolamxs." 

After  this  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  com,  and  the  commons  were  much 
distressed  for  want,  and  the  king"  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily  sent  CHuoffMida  tii«eei». 
ships  laden  with  com  to  Rome :  so  the  senate  resolved  to  sell  the  ■«%"*»■»>"">«'• 
com  to  the  poor  commons,  lest  they  should  die  of  hunger.  But  Caius  hated  the 
commons,  and  he  was  angry  that  they  had  got  tribunes  to  be  their  leaders,  and 
he  said,  "  If  they  want  com,  let  them  show  themselves  obedient  to  the  burghers 
as  their  fathers  did,  and  let  them  give  up  their  tribunes ;'  and  then  will  we  let 
them  have  com  to  eat,  and  will  take  care  of  them."  The  commons,  when  they 
heard  this,  were  quite  furious,  and  they  would  have  set  upon  Caius  as  he  came 
out  of  the  senate-house  and  torn  him  to  pieces,  but  the  tnbunes  said,  "  Nay,  ye 
shall  judge  him  yourselves  in  your  comicia,  and  we  will  be  his  accusers."  So 
they  accused  Caius  bcfoi^e  the  commons ;  and  Caius  knew  ths*  they  would  show 
him  no  mercy,  therefore  he  stayed  not  for  the  day  of  his  trial,*'  but  fled  from 
Rome,  and  took  refuge  among  the  Yolsoians.  They  and  Attius  h«  (tom  to  tiM  vou 
Tullius,  their  chief,  received  him  kindly,  and  he  lived  among  them  ^*^' 
a  banished  man. 

Attius  said  to  himself,  "Caius,  who  used  to  fight  against  us,  is  now  on  our 
side  ;  we  will  make  war  again  upon  the  Romans."  But  the  Vol- 
scians  were  afraid  ;  so  that  Attius  was  forced  to  practice  craftily,  ww  b«tw««7  thPtS. 
to  make  them  do  what  he  wished,  whether  they  would  or  no.  wS!  h«  emtriTad  to 
Now  the  manner  of  his  practice  was  as  follows:**  The  great  ^•^^^'■•^•**- 
games  at  Rome  were  finished,  but  they  were  going  to  be  celebrated  over  again 
with  great  pomp  and  cost,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Jupiter.  For  Jupiter  had 
spoken  in  a  dream  to  Titus  Latinius,  a  man  of  the  commons,  and  said,  "  Go  and 
bid  the  consuls  to  celebrate  the  games  over  again  with  great  pomp,  for  one 
danced  at  the  opening  of  the  games**  but  now,  whom  I  liked  not ;  and  venge- 
ance is  coming  therefore  upon  this  city."  But  Titus  feared  to  go  to  the  consuls, 
for  he  thought  that  every  one  would  laugh  at  him,  and  so  he  did  not  obey  the 
god.  A  few  days  after  his  son  fell  sick  and  died ;  and  again  the  vision  appeared 
to  him  \ti  his  sleep,  and  said,  "  Wilt  thou  still  despise  what  I  tell  thee  ?  Thy 
son  is  dead,  but  if  thou  go  not  quickly,  and  do  m^  bidding,  it  shall  be  yet  worse 
for  thee."  But  'ntus  still  lingered,  so  he  was  himself  stricken  with  a  palsy ;  and 
he  could  not  walk,  but  they  carried  him  in  a  litter.  Then  he  delayed  no  longer, 
but  said  to  his  kinsmen,  "  Carry  me  into  the  fomm,  to  the  consuls."  And  they 
carried  him  in  his  litter,  and  he  told  the  consuls  the  bidding  of  the  god,  and  all 
that  had  befallen  himself.  When  he  had  finished  his  story,  the  consuls  remem- 
bered how  that  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  games,  a  burgher  had  taken 
his  slave  and  scourged  him  in  the  midst  of  the  circus  where  the  games  were  to 

^  The  Btorv  of  the  taking  of  Corioli  was  an  at-  nology  as  little  as  Shakspeore  did  abont  that  ot 

tempt  to  explain  the  name  of  Coriolanns,  which  Borne ;  and  aa  he  makes  I^tas  Lartins  talk  ot 

in  reality  merely  showed  that  Marcius  had  been  Cato  the  oensor,  so  ther  made  Dionynns  the  ty- 

settied  at  Corioli,  and  had  become  a  dtazen  of  rant  contemporaiywitn  the  battle  of  Marathon, 

that  place  after  his  banishment  fVom  Bome.  and  said  that  it  was  he  who  relieved  the  scard- 

The  same  explanation  will  serve,  perhaps,  for  ty  at  Bome  in  the  year  262. 

some  other  Latin  surnames,  such  as  Medmlinus,  *' Livy,  II.  85.     Ipse  quvan  die  dictft  non 

Regillensis,  Malventanus,  and  others,  recording  adesset,  perseveratnm  in  irA  est    DionTsias, 

the  connection  of  Boman  families  at  some  period  whom  Flatarch  follows,  says  that  the  tribnnes 

or  other  with  the  towns  from  which  they  took  fixed  perpetual  banishment  as  the  penalty  whidi 

their  names.    See  note  11.  the  accused  should  suffer  if  founa  guilty;  that 

"  Plutarch  names  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  he  was  found  guilty  by  the  votes  of  twelve  tribes 

Livy  merely^  says  that  the  com  came  from  8ioi«  out  of  twenty-one,  and  banished  accordingly, 

ly :  BionysiuB  calls  Gelon  "  the  most  distin-  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  seem  to  have  forgotten 

guished  of  the  tyrants  of  Sicily  at  that  time,**  that  exile  as  a  punishment  was  unknown  to  the 

without  specifying  whether,  at  the  time  of  the  Boman  law  tilTa  much  later  period, 

fanune  at  Bome,  ne  was  tyrant  of  Gela  or  of  >*  Livy,  II.  86. 

Bvracuse.    The  old  Boman  annalists,  licinins  *  Visus  Jupiter  dioere,  "Sibi  ludis  prtssulta 

liaoer  and  Ci\.  Gellins,  cared  about  Greek  chro-  torem  displicuiaae."    Livy,  IL  86. 
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be  held ;  and  the  burgher  regarded  it  not,  but  Jupiter  saw  it  and  was  wroth :  foi 
it  was  a  holy  day,  and  a  day  for  mirth  and  gladness,  and  not  for  crying  and  fot 
torment.  So  the  consuls  believed  what  Titus  said,  and  brought  him  into  the 
senate,  and  he  told  the  story  again  to  the  senators.  When  lo !  so  soon  as  he 
had  ended  his  story,  the  palsy  left  him,  and  his  limbs  became  strong  as  be- 
fore, and  he  needed  no  more  to  be  carried  in  his  litter,  but  walked  home  on  hb 
feet. 

Thus  the  great  games'*  were  celebrated  over  again  at  Rome,  and  many  of  the 
Th«ToiteUiiaH«dfiT.  Volscians  went  to  Rome  to  see  the  sight.  Then  Attius  went  to 
«uS!*ubo^"th«*ii^t  the  consuls  privately,  and  said  to  them :  "  A  great  multitude  of 
'*'°**'  Volscians  are  now  in  Rome.     I  remember  now  on  a  like  occasion, 

not  many  years  since,  the  Sabines  made  a  riot  in  this  city,  and  great  mischief 
was  like  to  come  of  it;  loth  were  I  that  my  people  should  do  aught  of  the 
same  kind :  but  it  becomes  your  wisdom  rather  to  hinder  evil  than  to  mend  it." 
When  the  consuls  told  this  to  the  senate,  the  senate  *was  afraid ;  and  it  was 
thought  best  to  send  the  criers  round  the  city,  to  give  notice  that  eveiy  Volsdaa 
should  be  gone  from  Rome  before  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The  Volscians  were 
very  angry  at  this,  for  they  said  to  one  another,  "  Do  these  men  then  hold  us  to 
be  so  profane  and  unholy,  that  our  presence  is  an  offence  to  the  blessed  gods  ?** 
So  they  left  Rome  in  haste,  and  went  home  towards  their  own  country,  full  of 
indignation  at  the  shame  which  was  put  upon  them. 

Their  way  home  was  over  the  hills  of  Alba,"  by  the  well-head  of  the  water 
AMumMttth  and  ^^  Fcrcutina,  where  the  councils  of  the  Latins  had  been  used  to 
•.dtjjthjm^to^goto  meet  of  old.  Attius  knew  that  the  Volscians  would  be  driven 
*"  from  Rome,  and  would  pass  that  way,  so  he  waited  there  to  meet 

them.  At  last  they  came  up  in  a  long  train,  each  as  he  could  go,  and  Attius 
spoke  to  them,  and  asked  them  what  was  the  matter,  that  they  had  so  suddenly 
left  Rome.  When  they  told  him,  he  called  them  to  follow  him  from  the  road, 
down  to  the  grass  which  was  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  and  there  they  gathered 
round  him,  and  he  made  a  speech  to  them,  and  said,  "  What  is  it  that  these  men 
have  done  to  you  ?  They  have  made  a  show  of  you  at  their  games  before  all  the 
neighboring  nations.  Ye,  and  your  wives,  and  your  children,  were  cast  out  at 
the  voice  of  t^e  crier,  as  though  ye  were  profane  and  unholy,  and  as  if  your  pres- 
ence before  the  sight  of  the  gods  were  a  sacrilege.  Do  ye  not  count  them  for 
your  enemies  already,  seeing  if  ye  had  not  made  such  good  haste  in  coming  away 
ye  would  have  been  all  dead  men  ere  now  ?  They  have  made  war  upon  us :  see 
to  it,  if  ye  be  men,  that  ye  make  them  rue  their  deed,"  So  the  Volscians  eagerly 
listened  to  his  words,  and  all  their  tribes  made  it  a  common  quarrel,  and  they 
raised  a  great  army,  and  chose  Attius  and  Caius  Marcius,  the  Roman,  to  com- 
mand it. 

When  this  great  host  took  the  field,  the  Romans  feared  to  go  out  to  battle 
How  ctoiu  ud  Attiu  against  it.  So  Caius  and  Attius  attacked  the  cities  of  the  Latins, 
iiiwciMdagauiatRciM.  ^j^^  ^Yiej  first  took  Circeii,**  and  afterwards  Satricum,  and  Lon- 
gula,  and  Polusca,  and  Corioli ;  and  then  they  took  Lavinium,  which  was  to  the 
Romans  a  sacred  city,  because  JSneas  was  its  founder,  and  because  the  holy 
things  of  the  gods  of  their  fathers  were  kept  there.  After  this  Caius  and  Attius 
took  Corbio,  and  Vitellia,  and  Trebia,  and  Lavici,  and  Pedum ;  and  from  Pedum 
they  went  towards  Rome,  and  they  encamped  by  the  Cluilian  dyke,  which  was 
no  more  than  five  miles  from  the  city ;  and  they  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the  com- 
mons of  Rome,  but  they  spared  those  of  the  burghers ;  Caius,  for  his  part,  think- 
ing that  his  quarrel  was  with  the  commons  only,  and  that  the  burghers  were  his 
friends ;  and  Attius,  thinking  that  it  would  cause  the  Romans  to  be  jealous  of 
each  other,  and  so  make  Rome  the  easier  to  be  conquered.  So  the  host  of  the 
Volscians  lay  encamped  near  Rome. 

•i  Llvy,  n.  87.  «"  livy,  H.  88.  ■  Livy,  H.  89. 
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Within  the  city,  meanwhile,  there  was  a  great  tumult ;  the  women  ran  to  the 
temples  of  the  gods  to  pray  for  mercy,  the  poorer  peop  e  cried  .^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^ 
out  in  the  streets  that  they  would  have  peace,  and  that  the  senate  g;^*^  it  fe  aoi 
should  send  deputies  to  Oaius  and  to  Attius.  So  deputies  were 
sent,**  five  men  of  the  chief  of  the  burghers ;  but  Caius  answered  them,  "  Wo 
will  give  you  no  peace,  till  ye  restore  to  the  Yolscians  all  the  land  and  all  the 
cities  which  ye  or  your  fathers  have  ever  taken  from  them ;  and  till^  ye  make 
them  your  citizens,  and  give  them  all  the  rights  which  ye  have  yourselves,  as  ye 
have  done  to  the  Latins.  The  deputies  could  not  accept  such  hard  conditions, 
80  they  went  back  to  Rome.  And  when  the  senate  sent  them  again  to  ask  for 
gentler  terms,  Caius  would  not  suffer  them  to  enter  the  camp. 

After  this**  the  senate  sent  all  the  priests  of  the  gods,  and  the  augurs,  all 
clothed  in  their  sacred  garments,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  the  Tb6|>riMuortiMg«di 
tokens  of  the  gods  whom  they  served.  But  neither  would  Caius  SiJ^  hJtt'^SFji 
listen  to  these ;  so  they  too  went  back  again  to  Rome.  hMrUMm. 

Tet,  when  the  help  of  man  had  failed  the  Romans,  the  help  of  the  gods  de- 


livered them ;  for  among  the  women  who  were  sitting  as  suppli- 
ants in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  was  Valeria,*^  the  ytiS^p^nmom  £• 
sister  of  that  Publius  Valerius  who  had  been  called  Poplicola,  a  cuu  to  go  aiMTaM  i* 


virtuous  and  noble  lady,  whom  all  held  in  honor.    As  she  was  sit-  "*'^' 

ting  in  the  temple  as  a  suppliant  before  the  image  of  Jupiter,  Jupiter  seemed  to 
inspire  her  with  a  sudden  thought,  and  she  immediately  rose,  and  called  upon  all 
the  other  noble  ladies  who  were  with  her  to  arise  also,  and  she  led  them  to  the 
house  of  Yolumnia,  the  mother  of  Caius.  There  she  found  Yirgilia,  the  wife  of 
Ciuus,  with  his  mother,  and  also  his  little  children.  Valeria  then  addressed  Vo« 
lumnia  and  Virgilia,  and  said,  "  Our  coming  here  to  you  is  our  own  doing ; 
neither  the  senate  nor  any  other  mortal  man  have  sent  us ;  but  the  god  in  whose 
temple  we  were  sitting  as  suppliants  put  it  into  our  hearts,  that  we  should  come 
and  ask  you  to  join  with  us,  women  with  women,  without  any  aid  of  men,  to  win 
for  our  country  a  great  deliverance,  and  for  ourselves  a  name  glorious  above  all 
women,  even  above  those  Sabine  wives  in  the  old  time,  who  stopped  the  battle 
between  their  husbands  and  their  fathers.  Come  then  with  us  to  the  camp  of 
Caius,  and  let  us  pray  to  him  to  show  us  mercy."  Volumnia  said,  "  We  will  go 
with  you :''  and  Vir^ia  took  her  young  children  with  her,  and  they  all  went  to 
the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

It  wh3  a  sad  and  solemn  sight^  to  see  this  train  of  noble  ladies,  and  the  very 
Volscian  soldiers  stood  in  silence  as  they  passed  by,  and  pitied  How  hu  wife  and 
them  and  honored  them.  They  found  Caius  sitting  on  the  gen-  JS?*InI'h!i**h6'iS 
eral's  seat  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and  the  Volscian  chiefs  were  »*»y»»»"»J. 
standing  round  him.  When  he  first  saw  them  he  wondered  what  it  could  be ; 
but  presently  he  knew  his  mother,  who  was  walking  at  the  head  of  the  train ; 
and  then  he  could  not  contain  himself,  but  leaped  down  from  his  seat,  and  ran 
to  meet  her,  and  was  going  to  kiss  her.  But  she  stopped  him  and  said,**  "  Ere 
thou  kiss  me,  let  me  know  whether  I  am  speaking  to  an  enemy  or  to  my  son ; 
whether  I  stand  in  thy  camp  as  thy  prisoner  or  as  thy  mother."  Caius  could 
not  answer  her,  and  then  she  went  on  and  said,  "  Must  it  be,  then,  that  had  I 
never  borne  a  son,  Rome  never  should  have  seen  the  camp  of  an  enemy ;  that 
had  I  remained  childless,  I  should  have  died  a  free  woman  in  a  free  city  ?  But 
I  am  too  old  to  bear  much  longer  either  thy  shame  or  my  misory.  Rather  look 
to  thy  wife  and  children,  whom  if  thou  persistest  thou  art  dooming  to  an  untimely 
death,  or  a  long  life  of  bondage."  Then  Virgilia  and  his  children  came  up  to 
him  and  kissed  him,  and  all  the  noble  ladies  wept,  and  bemoaned  their  own  fate 
and  the  fate  of  then*  country.     At  last  Caius  cried  out,  "  0  mother,  what  hast 

*•  BiofiiyBiiis,  VIII.  22.  "  Plataroh,  Coriolsn.  89,  88. 

*Biony8ii»,VIII.85.  Pluteroh,  Coriolan.  80.       "  Plutarch,  Goriolan.  84. 
»Iiv7,II.  89.    Platweh,  Goriolao.  89.  'Uvj,  11. 40. 
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thou  done  to  ine  ?''  and  be  wrong  her  hand  vehemently,  and  said,  **  Mother,  thine 
IS  the  Tictory ;  a  happy  victory  for  thee  and  for  Rome,  but  shame  and  ruin  to  thy 
son."  Then  he  fell  on  her  neck  and  embraced  her,  and  he  embraced  his  wife  and 
his  children,  and  sent  them  back  to  Rome ;  and  led  away  the  army  of  the  Vol- 
Bcians,  and  never  afterwards  attacked  Rome  any  more ;  and  he  lived  on  a  ban* 
Uhed  man  amongst  the  Yolscians,  and  when  he  was  very  old,  and  had  neither  wife 
nor  children  around  him,  he  was  wont  to  say,  **  That  now  in  old  age*'  he  knew 
the  full  bitterness  of  banishment."  So  Caius  lived  and  died  amongst  the  Vol* 
Bcians. 

The  Romans,  as  was  right,  honored  Yolumnia  and  Valeria  for  their  deed,  and 

a  temple  was  built  and  dedicated  to  "  Woman's  Fortune,""  just 

mnd  A»  nebu  kdiet  ou  thc  spot  whcre  Csius  had  yielded  to  his  mother's  words ;  and 

the  first  priestess  of  the  temple  was  Valeria,  into  whose  heart  Ju- 
piter had  first  put  the  thought  to  go  to  Volumnia,  and  to  call  upon  her  to  go  out 
to  the  enemy's  camp  and  entreat  her  son. 

Such  is  the  famous  story  which  has  rendered  the  Volscian  wars  with  Rome  so 
memorable ;  the  wars  with  the  ^quians  are  marked  by  a  name  and  a  story  not 
less  celebrated,  those  of  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus. 

There  had  been  peace  between  the  Romans  and  the  ^quians :  but  the  Mqm- 

.  ^  .         ans  and  Gracchus  Cloelius,"  their  chief,  broke  the  peace,  and 

YbaAtfiiaMbmiktiM  plundered  the  lands  of  the  people  of  Lavici  and  of  the  people  of 

S!l!lmth^«omp!!£ta «f  Tusculum.    They  then  pitched  their  camp  on  the  top  of  Algidus ; 

and  the  Romans  sent  deputies  to  them  to  complain  of  the  wrong 
which  they  had  done.  It  happened  that  the  tent  of  Gracchus  was  pitched  under 
the  shade  of  a  great  evergreen  oak,  and  he  was  sitting  in  his  tent  when  the  depu- 
ties came  to  him.  His  answer  was  full  of  mockery :  "  I,  for  my  part,"  said  he, 
**  am  busy  with  other  matters ;  I  cannot  hear  you ;  you  had  better  tell  your  mes- 
sage to  the  oak  yonder."  Immediately  one  of  the  deputies  answered,  "  Yea,  let 
this  sacred  oak  hear,  and  let  all  the  gods  hear  likewise,  how  treacherously  you 
have  broken  the  peace !  They  shall  hear  it  now,  and  shall  soon  avengre  it ;  for 
you  have  scorned  alike  the  laws  of  the  gods  and  of  men."  Then  they  went  back 
to  Rome,  and  the  senate  resolved  upon  war :  and  Lucius  Minucius,  the  consul, 
led  his  legions  towards  Algidus,  to  fight  with  the  proud  enemy. 

But  Gracchus  was  a  skilful  soldier,"  and  he  pretended  to  be  afraid  of  the  Ro- 
H  th«  or  tb«  ™*'^^»  ^^^  retreated  before  them,  and  they  followed  him,  without 
mSHi   i^iu  Mi  heeding  where  they  were  going.     So  they  came  into  a  narrow  val- 

***"  ley,  with  hills  on  either  side,  high,  and  steep,  and  bare ;  and  then 

Gracchus  sent  men  secretly,  who  closed  up  the  way  by  which  they  had  entered 
mto  the  valley,  so  that  they  could  not  get  back  ;  and  the  hills**  closed  round  the 
valley  in  front  of  them,  and  on  the  right  and  left,  and  on  the  top  of  these  hills 
Gracchus  lay  with  his  army,  while  the  Romans  were  shut  up  in  the  valley  below. 
In  this  valley  there  was  neither  grass  for  the  horses,  nor  food  for  the  men ;  but 

"  "  Molto  miserioB  senl  exilium  esse."    Far  "  DionyBins,  X.  28. 

bins,  qnoted  by  Livy,  11. 40.  ^  This  »  just  the  deecription  of  the  ftmons 

"^  Jjvy,  II.  40.  DionysiuB,  VTII.  55.   It  bone  ForcaB  Caamnse,  in  which  the  Bomans  were 

of  Niebahr'8  moet  ingenious  ooi^jectures  that  blookaded  by  C.  Pontius.    It  suits  the  chunc- 

the  foundation  of  this  temple,  and  the  fiict  that  tor  of  the  Apennine  valleys,  but  I  never  saw 

Valeria  was  the  first  priestess  of  it,  gave  occfr-  any  such  spots  on  the  Alban  hills,  where  the 

tion  to  the  date  assigned  to  the  story  of  Corio-  scene  of  Cincinnatus^  victory  is  laid.  It  is  likely 

lanus,  and  to  the  introduction  of  Valeria  into  enough,  however,  that  Dionysins,  or  the  annu- 

itfOS  the  first  suggestcr  of  the  step  which  saved  ist  wnom  he  followed,  did  actually  take  their 

Rome.    Niebuhr  obMrves  that  fx>rtuna  Mulie-  description  from  that  of  the  Caudlne  Forks,  and 

bris  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  snocessful  em-  that  it  made  no  part  of  the  old  legend.    Livy^s 

bassy  of  Volumnia  and  Valeria,  but  correspond-  account  says  nothing  of  any  natural  disadvaa* 

ed  to  Fortuna  Virilis ;  and  that  both  were  an-  tages  of  position :  he  merely  says  that  the  Bo- 

dently  worshipped :  the  one  as  influencing  the  mans  kept  within  ^eir  camp  through  feai.  and 

fortunes  of  men.  the  other  those  of  wom^n.  that  this  encouraged  tide  Max&KOA  to  blockadt 

Vol.  II.  p.  115.  8d  edit  them. 

■  livy,  lU.  25. 
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five  horsemen  had  broken  out,  before  the  road  in  the  rear  of  the  Romans  was 
quite  closed  up,  and  these  rode  to  Borne,  and  told  the  senate  of  the  great  danger 
of  the  consul  and  of  the  army. 

Upon  this  Quintus  Fabius,**  the  warden  of  the  city,  sent  in  haste  for  Oaiua 
Nautius,  the  other  consul,  who  was  with  his  army  in  the  country  n*  rmmm  at  robm 
of  the  Sabines.  When  he  came,  they  consulted  together,  and  the  '^•'•^  ««»•»•>«»• 
senate  said,  *'  There  is  only  one  man  who  can  dehver  us ;  we  must  make  Lucius 
Quinctius  Master  of  the  people/'  So  Oaius,  as  the  manner  was,  named  Lucius 
to  be  Master  of  the  people ;  and  then  he  hastened  back  to  his  army  before  the 
sun  was  risen. 

This  Lucius  Quinctius  let  his  hair  crow,"*  and  tended  it  carefully :  and  was  so 
famous  for  his  curled  and  crisped  locks  that  men  called  him  Cin-  ^^  ^^ 
cinnatus,  or  the  ''crisp-haired/'  He  was  a  frugal  man,"  and  did  qdiTetiwtob*  hmut 
not  care  to  be  rich ;  and  his  land  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ti-  ^•p**'*** 
ber,  a  plot  of  four  jugera,  where  he  dwelt  with  his  wife  Racilia,  and  busied  him* 
self  in  the  tilling  of  his  ground.  So  in  the  morning  early  the  senate  sent  depu- 
ties to  Lucius  to  tell  him  that  he  was  chosen  to  be  Master  of  the  people.  Tlie 
deputies  went  over  the  river,  and  came  to  his  house,  and  found  him  in  his  field 
at  work  without  his  toga  or  cloak,  and  digging  with  his  spade  in  his  ground. 
They  saluted  him  and  said,  "  We  bring  thee  a  message  from  the  senate,  so  thou 
must  put  on  thy  cloak  that  thou  mayest  receive  it  as  is  fitting."  Then  he  said, 
"  Hath  au^ht  of  evil  befallen  the  state  V*  and  he  bade  his  wife  to  bring  his  cloak, 
and  when  he  had  put  it  on  he  went  out  to  meet  the  deputies.  Then  they  said, 
'*  Hail  to  thee,  Lucius  Quinctius,  the  senate  declares  thee  Master  of  the  people, 
and  calls  thee  to  the  city ;  for  the  consul  and  the  army  in  the  country  of  the 
j£quians  are  in  great  dans^er.''  There  was  then  a  boat  made  ready  to  carry  him 
over  the  Tiber,  and  when  he  stepped  out  of  the  boat  his  three  sons  came  to  meet 
him,  and  his  kinsmen  and  his  friends,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  senators.  He 
was  thus  led  home  in  great  state  to  his  house,  and  the  four-and-twenty  lictors, 
with  their  rods  and  axes,  walked  before  him.  As  for  the  multitude,  they  crowded 
round  to  see  him,  but  they  feared  his  four-and- twenty  lictors ;  for  they  were  a 
sign  that  the  power  of  the  Master  of  the  people  was  as  sovereign  as  that  of  tlie 
kings  of  old. 

Lucius  chose  Lucius  Tarqmtius^  to  be  Master  of  the  horse,  a  brave  man,  and 
of  a  burgher's  house ;  but  so  poor  withal  that  he  had  been  used  , 
to  serve  amonir  the  foot  soldiers  mstead  of  amonfif  the  horse.  <i*HTar  ti»  cmwiI'i 
Then  the  Master  of  the  people  and  the  Master  of  the  horse  went 
together  into  the  Forum,  and  bade  every  man  to  shut  up  his  booth,  and  stopped 
all  causes  at  law,  and  gave  an  order  that  none  should  look  to  his  own  affairs  till 
the  consul  and  hb  army  were  delivered  from  the  enemy.  They  ordered  also  that 
every  man,  who  was  of  an  age  to  go  out  to  battle,  should  be  ready  in  the  Field 
of  Mars  before  sunset,  and  should  have  with  him  victuals  for  five  days,  and 
twelve  stakes;  and  the  older  men  dressed  the  victuals  for  the  soldiers,  whilst  the 
soldiers  went  about  everywhere  to  get  their  stakes ;  and  they  cut  them  where 
they  would,  without  any  hindcrance.  So  the  army  was  ready  in  the  Field  ot 
Mars  at  the  time  appointed,  and  they  set  forth  from  the  chj,  and  made  such 
haste,  that  ere  the  night  was  half  spent  they  came  to  Algidus  ;  and  when  they 
perceived  that  they  were  near  the  enemy,  they  made  a  hdt. 

Then  Lucius  rode  on,  and  saw^  how  the  camp  of  the  enemy  lay ;  and  he  or- 

"  BionvBinB,  X.  28.  more  then  dlitance ;  and  as  it  had  brought  the 

"^  Zoaaras,  VII.  p.  846.    £d.  Paris,  p.  260.  Soman  army  from  Home  to  Algidua  between 

Gd.  Vonet.  snnset  and  midnight,  though  e^h  soldier  had 

**  livy,  ITT.  26.  to  cany  his  bag|^e  and  twelve  stakes  besides, 

"  livy,  III.  27.  so  it  made  Cincmnatus  reconnoitre  the  enemv 

"  I*  Quantum  nocteprospidpoterat"  is  Livr's  as  soon  as  ho  arrived  in  their  ncighborhooi, 

<liuQification  of  the  story ;  but  the  original  le-  without  considering  that  on  its  own  showing 

gead,  in  all  probability,  regarded  darluiess  no  his  arrival  took  place  at  midnight. 
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n^eooqamo^Mqti  dcrcd  his  soldieTS  to  throw  down  all  their  baggage  into  one  pbice, 
""'  but  to  keep  each  man  his  arms  and  his  twelve  stakes.    Then  Uiey 

set  out  again  in  their  order  of  march  as  they  had  come  from  Rome,  and  they 
spread  themselves  round  the  camp  of  the  enemy  on  every  side.  When  this  was 
done,  upon  a  signal  given  they  raised  a  great  shout,  and  directly  every  man  be- 
gan to  dig  a  ditch  just  where  he  stood,  and  to  set  in  his  stakes.  The  shout  rang 
through  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  filled  them  with  fear ;  and  it  sounded  even 
to  the  camp  of  the  Romans  who  were  shut  up  in  the  valley,  and  the  consul's 
men  said  one  to  another,  '*  Rescue  is  surely  at  hand,  for  that  is  the  shout  of  Ro- 
mans." They  themselves  shouted  in  answer,  and  sallied  to  attack  the  camp  of 
the  enemy ;  and  they  fought  so  fiercely,  that  they  hindered  the  enemy  from  in- 
terrupting the  work  of  the  Romans  without  their  camp ;  and  this  went  on  all 
the  night,  till  when  it  was  morning,  the  Romans  who  were  without  had  drawn  a 
ditch  all  round  the  enemy,  and  had  fenced  it  with  their  stakes  ;  ind*  now  they 
left  their  work,  and  began  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  Then  the  uSquians  saw 
that  there  was  no  hope,  and  they  began  to  ask  for  mercy.  Lucius  answered, 
"  Give  me  Gracchus  and  your  other  chiefs  bound,  and  then  I  will  set  two  spc&rs 
upright  in  the  ground,  and  I  will  put  a  third  spear  across,  and  you  shall  give  up 
your  arms,  and  your  cloaks,  and  shall  pass,  every  man  of  you,  under  the  spear 
bound  across  as  under  a  yoke,  and  then  you  may  go  away  free."  This  was 
done  accordingly ;  Gracchus  and  the  other  chiefs  were  bound,  and  the  .^£quians 
left  their  camp  to  the  Romans,  with  all  its  spoil,  and  put  off  their  cloaks,  and 
passed  each  man  under  the  yoke,  and  then  went  home  full  of  shame. 

But  Lucius  would  not  suffer^  the  con3urs  array  to  have  any  share  of  the  spoil, 
nor  did  he  let  the  consul  keep  his  power,  but  made  him  his  own  under-officer, 
and  then  marched  back  to  Rome.  Nor  did  the  consul's  soldiers  complain  ;  but 
they  were  rather  full  of  thankfulness  to  Lucius  for  having  rescued  them  from  the 
enemy,  and  they  agreed  to  give  him  a  golden  crown ;  as  he  returned  to  Rome, 
they  shouted  after  him,  and  called  him  their  protector  and  their  father. 

Great  was  now  the  joy  in  Rome,  and  the  senate  decreed  that  Lucius  should 
LadwmwehMbMkto  ^ntcT  ttc  city  iu  triumph,  in  the  order  in  which  the  army  was  re- 
ROOM  in  triumph.  tumiug  from  Algidus,  and  he  rode  in  his  chariot,  while  Gracchus 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  ./Equians  were  led  bound  before  him ;  and  the  standards 
were  borne  before  him,  and  all  the  soldiers,  laden  with  then*  spoil,  followed  be- 
hind. And  tables  were  set  out  at  the  door  of  every  house,  with  meat  and  drink 
for  the  soldiers,  and  they  and  the  people  feasted  together,  and  followed  the 
chariot  of  Lucius,  with  singing  and  great  rejoicings.  Thus  the  gods  took 
vengeance  up^n  Gracchus  and  the  iEquians ;  and  thus  Lucius  delivered  the 
consul  and  his  army ;  and  all  was  done  so  quickly,  tliat  he  went  out  on  one 
evening,  and  came  home  the  next  day  at  evening  victorious  and  triumphant. 

This  famous  story  is  placed  by  the  annalists  in  the  year  of  Rome  296,  thirteen 
u«nerat  itAto  oT  Uie  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law.  In  such  a  warfare 
I2Il*!Iid*th«*opi2S[  as  tbat  of  the  Romans  with  the  -fiquians  and  Volscians,  there  are 
Si'^ulw  ^iSi  2  always  sufficient  alternations  of  success  to  furnish  the  annalists  on 
*'**'••  either  side  with  matter  of  triumph  ;  and  by  exaggerating  every 

victory,  and  omitting  or  slightly  noticing  every  defeat,  they  form  a  picture  such 
as  national  vanity  most  delights  in.  But  we  neither  can,  nor  need  we  desire  to 
correct  and  supply  the  omissions  of  the  details  of  the  Roman  historians :  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  at  the  close  of  the  third  century  of  Rome,  the  warfare  which 
the  Romans  had  to  maintain  against  the  Opican  nations  was  generally  defensive ; 
that  the  ^quians  and  Volscians  had  advanced  from  the  line  of  the  Apennines 
and  established  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills,  in  the  heart  of  Latium ;  that  of 
the  thirty  Latin  states  which  had  formed  the  league  with  Rome  in  the  year  261, 
inirteen*'  were  now  either  destroyed,  or  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Opicans ; 

*•  Livy,  III.  29.  JKoitona  (if  it  be  the  some  with  Ortona),  LavicL 

^  narventum^  CHroeii,  Corioli,  Corbio,  Cora,    Norba,  Pedum,  Batricom,  Setio,  Tolliia,  aoa 
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that  on  the  Alhan  hills  themselyes,  Tuscnlum  alone  remained  independent ;  and 
that  there  was  no  other  friendly  city  to  obstruct  the  irruptions  of  the  enemy  into 
the  territory  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  that  territory  was  plundered  year  after  year, 
and  whatever  defeats  the  plunderers  may  at  times  have  sustained,  yet  they  were 
never  deterred  from  renewing  a  contest  which  they  found  in  the  main  profitable 
and  glorious.  So  greatly  had  the  power  and  dominion  of  Rome  fallen  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  We  have  now  to  notice  her  wars  with  another 
enemy,  the  Etruscans  ;  and  to  trace  on  this  side  also  an  equal  decline  in  glory 
and  greatness  since  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

WABS  WITH  THE  ETRUSCANS— VEn— LEGEND  OF  THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  THE 

FABU  AT  THE  RIVER  CREMEEA. 


**  Our  hands  olono 
SnfBco  for  this ; — ^tako  ye  no  thought  for  it. 
Whilo  the  mole  breaks  the  waves,  and  bides  the  tempest, 
The  ship  within  rides  safe :  while  on  the  mountain 
The  wind  is  battling  with  the  adventurous  pines, 
He  stirs  no  leaf  in  the  valley.    So  your  state, 
We  standing  thus  in  guard  upon  the  border, 
Shall  feel  no  ruffling  of  the  rudest  blast 
That  sweeps  from  Veii." 


AvTER  the  great  war  of  king  Porsenna,  the  Etruscans,  for  several  years,  ap- 
pear to  have  lived  in  peace  with  the  Romans  ;  and  in  the  famine  «^-i,y«f  K^,mwti 
of  the  year  262,  when  the  enmity  of  the  Volscians  would  allow  '^Stv.ir. 
no  supplies  of  com  to  be  sent  to  Rome  from  the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  the  Etruscan  cities,  we  are  told,*  allowed  the  Romans  to  purchase  what 
thc}'  wanted,  and  the  com  thus  obtained  was  the  principal  support  of  the  people. 
But  nine  years  afterwards,  in  271,  a  war  broke  out,  not  with  the  Etmscans  gen- 
erally, but  with  the  people  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Veii.  The  quarrel  is  said* 
to  have  arisen  out  of  some  plundering  inroads  made  by  the  Yeientian  borderers 
upon  the  Roman  territory ;  but  it  suited  the  Roman  aristocracy  at  this  period  to 
involve  the  nation  in  foreign  contests,'  in  order  to  prevent  the  commons  from  in- 
sisting on  the  due  execution  of  Cassius'  agrarian  law ;  and  quarrels,  which  at  an- 
other time  might  easily  have  been  settled,  were  now  gladly  allowed  to  end  in 
open  war. 

Veii*  lay  about  ten  miles  from  Rome,  between  two  small  streams  which  meet 
« little  below  the  city,  and  run  down  into  the  Tiber,  falling  into  suwoko  ud  aiM  «i 
it  nearly  opposite  to  Castel  Giubileo,  the  ancient  Fidenae.     Insig-  ^*^' 

VclStraB.    Carventum  seems  to  have  been  one  Cora.    Another  supposition,  as  Mr.  Bunson  in- 

of  the  towns  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  Niebuhr  forms  mQ,  places  it  on  Monte  Ariano,  the  high- 

Buggests  that  we  should  read  KepvevrayoMnstead  est  eastern   point  of  that  volcanic  range  of 

of  KofcoXave2  in  Dion^^ius,  VIII.  19,  as  the  poo-  mountains  of  which  Monte  Cavo  is  the  most 

Ele  conquered  by  Coriolanus,  for  they  are  placed  western  point.    But  nothing  is  really  known 

1  the  neighborhood  of  €k>rbia  and  Pedum ;  on  the  question. 

whereas  the  conquest  of  the  real  Coriolani  is       '  I^vyi  H-  84. 

mentioned  in  another  place  (VIII.  86),  and  in  "  Dionysius,  VTII.  81,  91. 

their  proper  neighborhood.    Sir  W.  Gcil  sup-  •  Dionysius,  VIII.  81.    Dion  Cassins,  Fragm« 

poses  Carventum  to  have  been  at  Boca  Massi-  Vatican,  XX. 

mi,  A  high  point  on  the  Volsdan  highlands  near  *  Bee  Sir  W.  Gell*s  Map  of  the  Campagna. 
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nificant  in  point  of  size,  these  little  streams,  however,  like  those  of  the  Campagna 
generally,  are  edged  by  precipitous  rocky  cliffs,  and  thus  are  capable  of  affording 
a  natural  defence  to  a  town  built  on  the  table-land  above  and  between  them. 
The  space  inclosed  by  the  walls  of  Yeii  was  equal  to  the  extent*  of  Rome  itself, 
so  long  as  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  were  the  boundary  of  the  city :  the  citadel 
stood  on  a  distinct  eminence,  divided  by  one  of  the  little  streams  from  the  rest 
of  the  town,  and  defended  by  another  similar  valley  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
magnificence  of  its  public  and  private  buildings,  Veii  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
ferred by  the  Roman  commons  to  Rome ;'  and  we  know  enough  of  the  great 
works  of  the  Etruscana  to  render  this  not  impossible ;  but  the  language-  is  toe 
vague  to  be  insisted  on ;  and  the  Etruscan  Yeii  was  as  unknown  to  the  Roman 
annalists  as  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  Rome  had  itself  been  embellished  by 
Etruscan  art,  and  had  been  under  its  kings  the  seat  of  a  far  mightier  power 
than  Veii. 

The  government  of  Yeii,  like  that  of  the  other  Etruscan  cities,  was  in  the  hands 
of  an  aristocracy  of  birth,  one  or  more  of  whom  were  elected  an- 
nually by  the  whole  body  to  command  in  war  and  administer  jus- 
tice. There  were  no  free  commons ;  but  a  large  population  of  serfs  or  vassals, 
who  cultivated  the  lands  of  the  ruling  class.  In  wars  of  peculiar  importance,' 
we  read  from  time  to  time  of  the  appointment  of  a  king,  but  his  office  was  for 
life  only,  and  was  not  perpetuated  in  his  family.  The  hereditary  principle  pre- 
vailed, however,  in  the  pnesthoods  ;  none  but  members  of  one  particular  family 
could  be  priests  of  Juno,'  the  goddess  especially  honored  at  Veii. 

The  Veientians,  like  the  other  Etruscans,  fought  in  the  close  order*  of  the  pha- 
ch»r»et«rorito  miiito-  l^Q^ ;  their  arms  being  the  small  round  shield,  and  the  long  pike, 
ryforw.  ^^  kuow  uot  whcthcr  they  ventured,  like  the  Parthians,  to  trust 

their  serfs  with  arms  equal  to  their  own,  and  to  enrol  them  in  the  phalanx ;  but 
we  may  more  probably  suppose  that  they  employed  them  only  as  light-armed 
troops ;  and  if  this  were  so,  their  armies  must  have  encountered  the  Romans  at 
a  disfid vantage,  their  regular  infantry  being  probably  inferior  in  numbers  to  the 
legions,  and  their  light  troops,  except  for  desultory  warfare,  still  more  inferior  in 
quality.  To  make  up  for  this,  they  employed  the  services  of  mercenaries,  who 
were  generally  to  be  hired  from  one  or  other  of  the  states  of  Etruria,  even  when 
their  respective  countries  refused  to  take  part  publicly  in  the  quarrel. 

The  war  between  the  Romans  and  Veientians,  which  began  in  the  year  271, 

•  Dion^ias  compares  the  size  both  of  Borne  bitionis  rog^m  creavAro,"  implv  that  the  govern- 
and  Veh  with  that  of  Athens,  II.  64.  IV.  18.  ment  was  commonly  exercised  by  one  or  more 
Sir  W.  Gell  told  me  that  the  traces  of  the  walls  magistrates  annually  chosen,  like  the  consuls  at 
of  Veii,  which  he  had  dearl^r  made  out.  quite  Bomo.  Nicbuhr  refers  to  the  case  of  Lwns  To- 
juRtiiied  the  comparison  of  Veii  in  point  of  extent  lumnius,  who  had  been  king:  of  Veii  thirtr- 
with  Borne.  Ana  his  map  shows  the  same  thing,  four  years  before  the  time  of  which  Livy  is  speas- 

•  Livy,  V.  24.  Urbom  quoquo  urbi  BomsB  vol  ing ;  and  he  thinks  that  Livy  is  mistaken,  in 
situ  vef  magnificcntiA  publicorum  privatorum-  supposing  the  appointment  of  a  king  in  the  iBst 
que  toctorum  ao  locorum  preeponeoant.  This  war  with  Bome  to  have  been  any  thing  unusual, 
being  no  more  than  an  expression  of  opinion  (Vol.  I.  p.  128.  2d  ed.  note  844.)  But  we  read 
ascribed  to  the  commons^  we  cannot  bo  sure  of  no  king  after  Lars  Tolumnius  till  the  period 
that  Livy  had  any  authority  for  it  at  all,  any  of  the  last  war.  nor  of  any  before  him  m  the 
more  than  for  the  language  of  his  speeches,  earlier  wars  witn  Borne.  And  as  the  lueumo, 
But  suppose  that  he  found  it  in  some  one  of  orchief  magistrate  of  a  single  Etruscan  city,  was 
the  older  annalists,  still  it  can  hardly  be  more  appointed  sometimes  chief  over  the  whole  con- 
tluin  the  expression  of  that  annalist^s  opinion,  feaeracy,  when  any  general  war  broke  out ;  so 
grounded  possibly  upon  some  tradition  of  the  the  annual  lueumo  may  have  been  made  lueumo 
splendor  of  Veil,  out  possibly  also  upon  noth-  for  life  in  times  of  danger,  if  he  were  a  man  of 
ing  more  than  the  fact  that  the  Boman  com-  commanding  character  and  ability. 

mons  were  at  one  time  anxious  to  remove  to  •  Livy,  V.  22. 

Veii.    And  if  the  Boman  commons  had  actually  •  Diodorus.    Fragm.    Vatican.  Lib.  XXIII. 

said  that  Veii  was  a  finer  city  than  Borne,  when  Tv^^vol  x<^^'"^^s  ivrlct  ^aXayyo/iaxovvrcs,  for  so 

they  were  extolling  its  advantages,  is  such  an  we  must  correct  the  reading  i^dXayya  ftoxi^vTK, 

assertion  to  bo  taken  as  an  historical  fact,  to  just  as  a  little  below  in  the  same  pusisa^e  we  read 

justiiy  us  in  passing  a  judgment  as  to  the  com-  cirsi^ais,  i.  e.  cohortibus.  or  manipulis,  instead 

parativo  magnificence  of  the  two  cities?  of  wttpais^  which  Mai  absurdly  renders  "  cus- 

•  1  ivy,  V.  1.    His  words,  **  Toedio  annuse  am-  pidibus.'^ 
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lasted  nine  years.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  portion  of  the  events  ooiiiw.ofik«w»ft«B 
recorded  of  it  is  deserving  of  credit ;  nor  would  the  details, *°  at  any  *^'  *<»  bo- 
rate, be  worth  repeating  now.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  with  equal 
fortune  on  both  sides,  and  to  have  been  ended  by  a  perfectly  equal  treaty.  The 
Bomans  established  themselves  on  the  Cremcra,  within  the  Yeientian  territory, 
built  a  sort  of  town  there,  and,  after  having  maintained  their  post  for  some  time, 
to  tbe  great  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  they  were  at  last  surprised,  and  their  whole 
force  slaughtered,  and  the  post  abandoned.  Then  the  Yeientians,  in  their  turn, 
established  themselves  on  the  hill  Janiculum,  witlun  the  Roman  territory ;  retal- 
lated»  by  their  plundering  excursions  across  the  liber,  the  damage  which  their 
own  lands  had  sustained  from  the  post  on  the  Cremera ;  held  their  ground  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  then  were,  in  their  turn,  defeated  and  obliged  to  evacuate 
their  conquest.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  280,  a  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  two  nations,  to  last  for  forty  years  ;  and,  as  the  Roman  historians  name  no 
other  stipulations,  we  may  safely  believe  that  the  treaty"  merely  placed  matters 
on  the  footing  on  which  they  had  been  before  the  war ;  the  Romans  gave  up  all 
pretensions  to  the  town  which  they  had  founded  on  the  Cremera ;  the  Yeientians 
equally  resigned  their  claim  to  the  settlement  which  they  had  made  on  the  hill 
Janiculum. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  hbtory  of  this  war,  \t  has  been  the  sub* 
ject  of  one  memorable  legend,  the  story  of  the  self-devotion  of  the  otib»Y$i»L 
Fabii,  and  of  their  slaughter  by  the  river  Cremera.  The  truth  of 
domestic  events,  no  less  than  of  foreign,  has  been,  probably,  disregarded  by  this 
legend ;  and  what  seems  a  more  real  account  of  the  origin  of  the  settlement  on 
the  Cremera,  has  been  given  in  a  former  chapter.  The  story  itself,  however,  I 
shall  now,  according  to  my  usual  plan,  proceed  to  offer  in  its  own  form. 

The  Yeientians  dared  not  meet  the  Romans'^  in  the  open  field,  but  they  troubled 
them  exceedingly  with  their  incursions  to  plunder  the  country.  And  The  Faw«a  how*  •«. 
on  the  other  side,  the  -^quians  and  the  Yolscians  were  making  Shh***iiII^V3l5n2I 
war  upon  the  Romans  year  after  year;  and  while  one  consul  went  *>»"/ »p<«  *<**'• 
to  fight  with  the  -^quians  and  the  other  with  the  Yolscians,  there  was  no  one  to 
stop  the  plunderings  of  the  Yeientians.  So  the  men  of  the  Fabian  house  con- 
sulted together,  and  when  they  were  resolved  what  to  do,  they  all  went  to  the 
senate-house.  And  Kseso  Fabius,  who  was  consul  for  that  year,  went  into  the 
senate  and  said,  "  We  of  the  house  of  the  Fabii  take  upon  us  to  fight  with  the  Yei- 
entians. We  ask  neither  men  nor  money  from  the  commonwealth,  but  we  will 
wage  the  war  with  our  own  bodies,  at  our  own  cost."  The  senate  heard  him  joy- 
fully ;  and  then  he  went  home,  and  the  other  men  of  his  house  followed  him ; 
and  he  told  them  to  come  to  him  the  next  day,  each  man  in  his  full  arms ;  and 
so  they  departed. 

The  house  of  Kseso  was  on  the  Quuinal  Hill ;  and  thither  all  the  Fabii  came  to 
him  tho  next  day,  as  he  had  desired  them ;  and  there  they  stood  in 
array  in  the  outer  court  of  his  house.     Kseso  then  put  on  his  vest,  tbrL«ivM  «a  tho  iir. 
such  as  the  Roman  generals  were  used  to  wear  in  battle,  and  came  "    ""^ 
out  to  the  men  of  his  house,  and  led  them  forth  on  their  way.     As  they  went,  a 

"  The  Soman  acconnts  of  the  war  may  be  Porsenna,  were  at  this  time  rocovored.    Bat  if 

foimdinLivy,  II.42-^,andinDiony8iu8,  YIII. ,  so,  the  annalist  would  surely  have  boasted  of 

81.  91.    IX.  1-86.    I  imagine  both  the  post  on  the  cessions  of  territory  made  by  the  Veientiana, 

the  Cremera  and  that  on  the  Janicnlom  to  have  even  if  they  had  been  consistent  enough  not  to 

been  designed  for  permanent  cities ;  the  one,  describe  the  country  recovered  as  the  very  same 

probably,  Doing  as  near  to  Veil  as  the  other  was  which  they  had  made  Porsenna  restore  out  of 

to  Rome.    These  were  exactlv  the  iirirc/xt'^ora  generosity  more  than  thirtv  years  before.    la 

of  the  Greeks,  when  executed  on  a  larger  scale  there  any  reason  to  believe  tluit  the  Bomans  ad- 

as  rival  dtios,  and  not  mere  forts.    I  may,  per-  vancod  their  frontier  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

haps,  be  allowed  to  refer  to  mv  note  on  Thu-  Tiber  opposite  Kome,  beyond  the  hills  which 

cydides,  I.  H2,  where  the  two  kinds  of  htrd-  bound  tne  valley  of  the  river,  previously  to  their 

X*9Ma  are  distinguished.  conquest  of  Veu  ? 

**  Kiebuhr  supposes  that  the  septera  pa^i,  "  livy,  II.  48.  et  seqq. 
which  the  Romans  had  lost  in  tho  war  with 
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great  crowd  followed  after  them  and  blessed  them,  and  prayed  the  gods  for  iheh 
prosperity.  They  were,  in  aJl,  three  hundred  and  six  men,  and  they  went  down 
from  the  Quirinal  Hill  and  passed  along  by  the  Capitol,  and  went  out  of  the  city 
by  the  gate  Carmentalb,  by  the  right-hand  passage  of  the  gate.  Then  they 
came  to  the  Tiber,  and  went  over  the  bridge,  and  entered  into  the  country  of  the 
Veientians,  and  pitched  their  camp  by  the  river  Cremera ;  for  there  it  was  their 
purpose  to  dwell,  and  to  make  it  a  stronghold,  from  which  they  might  lay  waste 
the  lands  of  the  Veientians,  and  carry  off  their  cattle.  So  they  built  their  for- 
tress by  the  river  Cremera,  and  held  it  for  more  than  a  year ;  and  the  Veientians 
were  greatly  distressed,  for  their  cattle  and  all  their  goods  became  the  spoil  of  the 
Fabians. 

But  there  was  a  certain  day*'  on  which  the  men  of  the  house  of  the  Fabians 
Tb«  v«i«ntiMs  ^^Te  accustomed  to  offer  sacrifice  and  to  keep  festival  together  to 
nd>i«£^for  UMi^'itS  thc  gods  of  their  race,  in  the  seat  of  their  fathers,  on  the  hill  Qui- 
rinal. So  when  the  day  drew  near,  the  Fabians  set  out  from  the 
river  Cremera,  three  hundi'ed  and  six  men  in  all,  and  went  towards  Rome ;  for 
they  thought  that  as  they  were  going  to  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  and  as  it  was  a 
holy  time,  and  a  time  of  peace,  no  enemy  would  set  upon  them.  But  the  Veien- 
tians knew  of  their  going,  and  laid  an  ambush  for  them  on  their  way,  and  fol- 
lowed them  with  a  great  army.  So  when  the  Fabians  came  to  the  place  where 
the  ambush  was,  benold  the  enemy  attacked  them  on  the  right  and  on  the  left, 
and  the  army  of  the  Veientians  that  followed  them  fell  upon  them  from  behind  ; 
and  they  threw  their  darts  and  shot  their  arrows  against  the  Fabians,  without 
daring  to  come  within  reach  of  spear  or  sword,  till  they  slew  them  every  man. 
Three  hundred  and  six  men  of  the  house  of  the  Fabians  were  there  killed,  and 
there  was  not  a  grown  man  of  the  house  left  alive :  one  boy  only,  on  account  of 
his  youth,  had  been  left  behind  in  Rome,  and  he  lived  and  became  a  man,  and 
preseiTed  the  race  of  the  Fabians ;  for  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  that  great 
deeds  should  be  done  for  the  Romans  by  the  house  of  the  Fabians  in  after-times. 

"  This  latter  part  of  the  story  is  one  of  tbo  The  devotion  of  the  Fabians  to  the  saGriAces  of 

versions  of  it  given  by  Dionysias,  which  he  re-  their  house  on  the  Quirinal  was  a  part  of  their 

jects  as  improbable.    Of  course  I  am  not  main-  traditional  character ;  a  similar  story  was  told 

tainin^  its  probability,  but  I  ogroe  with  Nie-  of  C.  Fabius  Dorso,  who  broke  out  from  the 

bohr  m  thinking  it  a  far  more  strikinf  story  Capitol  while  the  Gauls  were  besieging  it,  and 

than  that  whicli  Dionysius  prefers  to  it.  and  made  his  way  to  the  Quirinal  Hill  to  perform  the 

which  has  been  adopted  by  Livy  and  by  Ovid,  appointed  saerifloe  of  his  house. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


INTERNAL  HISTOBY— THE  TEBENTILIAN  LAW— APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  TEN 
HIGH  COMMISSIONEES  TO  FRAME  A  CODE  OF  WRITTEN  LAWS. 

A.  U.  C.  284-^08. 


*OXiXapxta  ii  rwv  /ij»  Kiviiviav  rdit  iroAXoi;  ftiraSlSian,  rfly  ^  &0cX(fiwv  oh  irXcovexrcc  /i^ov,  JiXki  KtA 
(6fiirav  i^tXafiivit  cx^<'  ^  hfiStv  ot  rt  ivvd/ttvci  ical  ol  viot  v^o^v/ioSvrai,  iHvara  h  fteydXp  w6\u  Kara0^ 
X,uv. — Thucydides,  VI.  89. 

TirafTov  c7^5f  A(yaf>;^/af,  trav  itati  ivrX  rarpis  ilvtfi^  Koi  Spxst  V^h  &  vtffio(  iXX*  oc  Spx^yrss,  Kal  iartw 
ivrlTTfio^os  atnj  iv  ra7i  dXiyapxlatty  &<nrtp  ^  rvpavvU  Iv  rati  (tovapxiai,  tai  ntpl  9$  rtXaratat  thcktv  3f- 
fiOKfi^rtaf  i»  r«is  SriftoKpartats. — ^Abototle,  Politic.  IV.  5. 


NoTHiNQ  is  more  unjust  than  the  vague  charge  sometimes  brought  agmnst 
Niebahr,  that  he  has  denied  the  reality  of  all  the  early  history  of  Eome.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  skepticism  much  which  less  pro- 
found inquirei-s  had  before  too  hastily  given  up  to  it ;  he  has  restored  and  estab- 
lished far  more  than  he  has  overthrown.  Ferguson  finds  no  sure  ground  to  rest 
on  till  he  comes  to  the  second  Punic  wai'.  In  his  view,  not  only  the  period  of 
the  kings  and  the  first  years  of  the  commonwealth,  but  the  whole  of  two  addi- 
tional centuries, — ^not  only  the  wars  with  the  ^quians  and  Volscians,  but  those 
with  the  Gauls,  the  Samnites,  and  even  with  Pyrrhus, — are  involved  in  consid- 
erable uncertainty.  The  progress  of  the  constitution  he  is  content  to  trace  in  the 
merest  outline :  particular  events,  and  still  more  particular  characters,  appear  to 
him  to  belong  to  poetry  or  romance,  rather  than  to  history.  Whereas  Niebuhr 
maintains  that  a  true  history  of  Rome,  with  many  details  of  dates,  places,  events, 
and  characters,  may  be  recovered  from  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth.  ,  It 
has  been  greatly  corrupted  and  disguised  by  ignorant  and  uncritical  writers,  but 
there  exist,  he  thinks,  sufficient  materials  to  enable  us,  not  only  to  get  rid  of 
these  corruptions,  but  to  restore  that  genuine  and  original  edifice,  which  they 
have  so  long  overgrown  and  hidden  from  our  view.  And  accordingly,  far  from 
passing  over  hastily,  like  Ferguson,  the  period  from  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius 
to  the  first  Punic  war,  he  has  devoted  to  it  somewhat  more  than  two  large  vol- 
umes; and  from  much,  that  to  former  writers  seemed  a  hopeless  chaos,  he  has 
drawn  a  living  picture  of  events  and  institutions,  as  rich  in  its  coloring,  as  perfect 
in  its  composition,  as  it  is  faithful  to  the  truth  of  nature. 

Were  I,  indeed,  to  venture  to  criticise  the  work  of  this  great  man,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  charge  him  with  having  overvalued,  rather  than  undervalued,  the  pos- 
sible certmnty  of  the  early  history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  He  may  seem, 
m  some  instances,  rather  to  lean  too  confidently  on  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
writers,  than  to  reject  it  too  indiscriminately.  But  let  no  man  judge  him  hastily, 
till,  by  long  experience  in  similar  researches,  he  has  learnt  to  estimate  sufficiently 
the  instinctive  power  of  discerning  truth,  which  even  ordinary  mmds  acquire  by 
constant  practice.  In  Niebuhr,  practice,  combined  with  the  natural  aouteness  of 
his  mind,  brought  this  power  to  a  perfection  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 
It  is  not  caprice,  but  a  most  sure  instinct,  which  has  led  him  to  seize  on  some 
particular  passage  of  a  careless  and  ill-informed  writer,  and  to  perceive  in  it  the 
marks  of  most  impoi*taQt  truth  ;  while,  on  other  occasions,  he  has  set  aside  the 
statements  of  this  same  writer,  with  no  deference  to  his  authority  whatever.  To 
Bay  that  his  instinct  is  not  absolutely  infallible,  is  only  to  say  that  he  was  a  man ; 
but  he  who  follows  him  most  carefully,  and  thinks  over  the  subject  of  his  re- 
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BearcLes  most  deeply,  will  find  the  feeling  of  respect  for  his  judgment  continuallj 
increasing,  and  will  be  more  unwilling  to  believe  what  Niebuhr  doubted,  or  to 
doubt  what  he  believed. 

I  have  said  thus  much  as  a  preface  to  the  ensuing  chapter,  in  which  1  am  to 
trace  the  internal  history  of  Rome,  from  the  passmg  of  the  Publilian  law  to  the 
appointment  of  the  decemvirs.  The  detail  itself  will  show  how  little  Niebuhr  has 
deserved  to  be  charged  with  overthrowing  the  Roman  history ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  I  have  followed  him  even  on  ground  on  which,  had  he  not  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  firm,  I  might  myself  have  feared  to  venture,  I  have  done  it,  not 
in  blind  or  servile  imitation,  but  in  the  reasonable  confidence  inspired  by  expe- 
rience. For  many  years  I  had  doubted  and  disputed  Niebuhr's  views  on  several 
points  of  importance,  but  having  had  reason  at  last  to  be  convinced  that  they 
were  right,  I  feel  for  him  now  a  deference  the  more  unhesitating,  as  it  was  not 
hastily  given,  nor  without  inquiry. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law,^  the  consuls  took  the  field 
A  u  c  w  A.  c  *^*^^s^  ^^®  ^quians  and  Volscians.  It  was  now  the  period  when 
4»».  caUu^of  A^  those  two  nations  were  pressinec  roost  dan&:erously  upon  Latium, 
j^ttuuu  and  voi.  not  ouly  oveminnmg  the  territory  both  of  the  Latms  and  Romans 

with  their  plundering  incursions,  but  taking  or  destroying  the 
cities  of  the  Latin  confederacy.  There  was  no  choice,  therefore,  but  t^  oppose 
them ;  and  thus  the  hated  Appius  Claudius,  as  well  as  his  colleague,  T.  Quinc- 
tius,  led  out  an  army  from  the  city.  But  the  mutual  suspicion  and  hatred  be- 
tween him  and  the  commons  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  act  together.  He 
was  tyrannical,  and  his  soldiers  became  discontented  and  disobedient.  In  this 
temper  they  met  the  Volscians  and  were  beaten ;  and  Appius,  finding  it  hope- 
less to  continue  the  campaign,  began  to  retreat  towards  Rome.  On  his  retreat 
he  was  again  attacked  and  again  beaten ;  the  soldiers,  it  is  said,  throwing  away 
their  arms  and  flying  at  the  first  onset.  Thus  doubly  embittered  by  the  shame 
of  his  defeats,  and  having  obtained  some  color  for  his  vengeance,  Appius,  as  soon 
as  he  had  rallied  his  army  on  ground  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  proceeded 
to  indulge  his  old  feelings  of  hatred  to  the  commons.  By  the  aid  of  the  Latin 
and  Hernican  troops  who  were  present  in  the  army,  and,  above  all,  of  the  Roman 
biu-ghers,  who  formed  the  best  armed  and.  best  trained  part  of  his  own  forces, 
he  was  enabled  to  seize  and  execute  every  centurion  whose  century  had  fled,  and 
every  standard-bearer  who  had  lost  his  standard,  and  then  to  put  to  death  one 
out  of  every  ten  men  of  the  whole  multitude  of  legionary  soldiers. 

The  maintenance  of  military  discipline,  by  whatever  degree  of  severity  it  was 
4|niui  is  broagu  to  efiectcd,  was  regarded  by  the  Romans,  not  as  a  crime,  but  as  a 
Mu  S^^iSr'iotaJ.*  sacred  duty ;  nor  would  even  the  commons  have  complained  of 
qiMnt&to.  Appius  for  simply  punishing  with  rigor  his  cowardly  or  mutinous 

soldiers.  But  when  new  consuls  were  come  into  oflSce,  L.  Valerius  and  T.  JEmW 
A.  u.  c.  S46.  A.  c.  ius,*  and  both  showed  themselves  inclined  to  carry  into  effect  the 
""•  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius,  while  Appius  still  opposed  it,  and 

was  most  forward  in  defeating  the  measure,  then  two  of  the  tribunes,  M.  Duilius 
and  C.  Sicinius,'  brought  him  to  trial  before  the  commons  as  the  perpetual  ene- 
my of  their  order ;  accusing  him  of  giving  evil  counsels  to  the  senate,  of  having 
laid  violent  hands  on  the  sacred  person  of  a  tribune  in  the  disputes  about  the 
Publilian  law,  and  lastly,  of  having  brought  loss  and  shame  on  the  common- 
wealth, by  his  ill  conduct  in  his  late  expedition  against  the  Volscians.  His 
bloody  executions  were  not  charged  as  a  crime  tigainst  him ;  but  every  friend  or 
relation  of  his  victims  would  feel,  that  he  who  had  dealt  such  severe  justice  to 

*  Livj,  II.  58,  59.    Dionysius,  IX.  50.  the  consuls  at  this  period  be^an  their  year  on 

'  Livy,  II.  61.    Dionysius,  IX.  51-54.  the  first  of  Auflrust  (Livy,  III.  6) ;  when  the 

'  Theao  were  two  of  the  tribunes  elected  tribunes  began  theirs,  before  the  deoemvirate. 

when  the  Publilian  law  was  passed.    The  trib-  is  uncertain.    See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  S27,  and 

lines  and  consuls  came  into  office,  it  should  note  402,  2d  edit. 

\m  remembered,  at  different  times  of  the  year ; 
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others,  could  claim  no  mitigation  of  justice  towards  himself;  and  Appius  felt 
this  also,  and  neither  expected  mercy  from  the  commons,  nor  woidd  yield  to  ask 
it.  A  most  extraordinary  difference  prevails,  however,  in  the  accounts  of  his 
subsequent  fate.  The  common  story  says  that  he  died  in  prison  before  his  trial, 
implying  that  he  killed  himself  to  escape  his  sentence ;  but,  according  to  the  Fasti 
Capitolini,*  it  was  this  same  Appius  who,  twenty  years  afterwards,  became  de- 
cemvir ;  and  we  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  now  fled  from  Rome,  and  lived 
for  some  years  in  exile  at  Regillus,  till  circumstances  enabled  him  to  return,  and 
to  take  part  in  pubhc  affairs  once  more. 

The  two  following  years  were  marked*  by  continued  contests  about  the  agra- 
rian law  of  Cassius,  which  still  led  to  no  result.  The  fortune  of  a.  u.  c.  «5,  a.  c. 
war,  however,  gave  some  relief  to  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  ^t^^'^SS^^ 
commons :  for,  in  the  year  285,  the  port*  of  Antium  was  taken,  ""^ 
and  a  quantity  of  merchandise  was  found  there,  which  was  all  given  up  to  the 
soldiers ;  and  the  year  following  Antium  itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans ; 
and  on  this  occasion,  also,  the  soldiers  derived  some  profit  from  their  conquest. 

In  the  year  287,  Ti.  ^milius,  one  of  the  consuls,  supported  the  demand  oJ 
the  tribunes  for  the  execution  of  the  agrarian  law ;  and  we  are  a.  u.  c.  sse.  a.  c. 
told  that  the  senate,'  in  order  to  pacify  the  commons  by  a  partial  *••• 
compliance,  proposed  to  send  a  colony  to  Antium',  and  to  allow  the  commons,  as 
well  as  the  burghers,  to  enrol  themselves  amongst  the  colonists.  But  as  the 
colony  was  to  consist  equally  of  Romans,^  Latins,  and  Hemicans,  and  would  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  great  insecurity,  being,  in  fact,  no  other  than  a  garrison, 
which  would  have  at  once  to  keep  down  the  old  population  of  the  city  within, 
and  to  defend  itself  against  enemies  without,  the  relief  thus  offered  to  the  com- 
mons was  neither  very  considerable  in  its  amount,  nor  in  its  nature  very  desirable. 

The  next  year  began  a  period  of  distress  and  suffering  so  severe,  and  arising 
from  such  various  causes,  that  political  disputes  were  of  necessity  bo^w  Tiaiutiou  « 
suspended,  and  for  four  years  no  mention  is  made  of  any  demands  ?••*"*»"»•• 
for  the  agrarian  law,  or  of  any  other  proceedmg  of  the  tribunes.  The  middle  ot 
the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era  was  one  of  those  periods  in  the  hbtory 
of  mankind  which,  from  causes  to  us  imknown,  have  been  marked  by  the  ravages 
of  pestilence ;  when  a  disease  of  unusual  virulence  has,  in  a  manner,  travelled  up 
and  down  over  the  habitable  world  during  the  space  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  even 
fifty  years ;  returning  often  to  the  same  place  after  a  certain  interval ;  pausing 
sometimes  in  its  fury,  and  appearing  to  sleep,  but  again  breaking  out  on  some 
point  or  other  within  its  range,  till,  at  the  end  of  its  appointed  period,  it  disap- 
pears altogether.  Rome  was  first  visited  by  one  of  these  pestilences,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  in  the  year  282,  when  it  caused  a  very  great  mortality ; 
it  now  returned  again  in  288,'  and  crippled  the  operations  of  the  Roman  army 
against  the  ^quians.  Whether  it  continued  in  the  following  year  a.  u.  a  m.  a.  c, 
is  uncertain,  but  the  ^quians  plundered  the  Roman  territory  with  *^ 
great  success ;  and  although  the  Roman  annalists  pretend  that,  towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  consul,  Q.  Fabius,  cut  off  the  main  body  of  the  plunderers,  and 
then  in  turn  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  enemy,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  cam. 
paign  was  on  the  whole  unfavorable  to  the  Romans.     So  it  was  the  next  year 


common  storr  makes  him  tiie  grandson,  as  weU  wards  to  the  Bomans ;  and  the  meicnandise 

as  the  son  or  an  Appins.    Bat  one  of  the  re-  taken  by  the  Bomans  was  partly,  it  is  said,  ob- 

centlv  discovered  fragments  of  the  Fnsti  calls  tained  in  this  manner,^  probably  from  the  Car- 

the  decemvir,  nnder  the  year  802,  *' Appius  thaginians.   The  situation  of  Ceno is  unknown: 

Claudius.  Ap.  F.  M.  N.  Cnissin.  Regill.  babi-  Strebo  speaktf  of  Antium  itself  as  being. with- 

nus,  11..^^  clearly  showing  that  by  <»Uing  the  out  a  harbor,  as  standing  high  upon  cliffs, 

consulship  of  802  liis  second  consulship,  the  *  Livy,  III.  1. 

author  of  the  Fasti  considered  him  to  be  the  •  IHonysius,  IX,  69. 

same  man  who  had  been  consul  in  288.  •  livy,  III.  2. 
livy,  n.  68-65.    Dionysius,  IX.  6^-68. 
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also :  the  united  forces  of  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Hernicans,  conld  not  present 
the  total  ravaging  of  the  Roman  territory ;  and  the  crowding*"  of  the  fugitiyes 
from  the  country  into  the  city  was  a  cause  or  an  aggrravation  of  the  return  of  the 
pestilence,  which  broke  out  again  in  the  autumn,  soon  after  the  appointment  of 
the  consuls  for  the  year  291,  with  unparalleled  fur^.  During  the  whole  of  this 
fatal  year,  the  Romans  were  dying  by  thousands  within  the  city,  while  the  JEq-m- 
ans  and  Yolscians  were  ravaging  the  whole  country  without  opposition,  and  de- 
feated with  great  loss  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  who  vainly  attempted  to  defend 

the  territory  of  their  allies  and  their  own.     At  last  the  pestilence 
abated,  and  the  new  consuls,  in  the  autumn  of  292,"  took  the  field, 
and  made  head  against  the  enemy  with  some  effect.     Immediately  on  this  first 
gleam  of  better  times,  the  political  grievances  of  the  commons  began  again  to  ex- 
cite attention  and  to  claim  redress. 

We  are  told  that  one  of  the  tribunes*'  again  brought  forward  the  question  of 
PM  jmiNMii  of  um  the  agrarian  law ;  but  that  the  commons  themselves  refused  to 
Tmadiiiuiikw.  entertain  it,  and  resolved  to  put  it  cff  till  a  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity. This  is  ascribed  by  Dionysius  to  the  zeal  which  all  orders  felt  to  take 
vengeance  on  their  foreign  enemies ;  but  he  forgets  that  another  measure,  no 
less  obnoxious  to  the  burghers,  was  brought  forward  in  this  year,  and  readily 
received  by  the  commons :  and  the  better  explanation  is,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
commons  began  to  see  that  they  must  vary  their  course  of  proceeding ;  that  to 
contend  for  the  agrarian  law  under  the  actual  constitution,  was  expecting  fresh 
and  pure  water  from  a  defiled  spring ;  the  real  evil  lay  deeper,  and  the  commons 
must  obtain  equal  rights  and  equal  power  with  the  burghers,  before  they  could 
hope  to  carry  such  measures  as  most  concerned  their  welfare.  Accordingly, 
Caius  Terentilius*'  Harsa,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  a  law  for  a  complete  re- 
form of  the  existing  state  of  things.  Its  purport  was,  that*^  ten  commissioners 
should  be  chosen,  five  by  the  commons  and  five  by  the  burghers,  and  that  those 
so  chosen  should  draw  up  a  constitution,  which  should  define  all  points  of  con- 
stitutional, civil,  and  criminal  law ;  and  should  thus  determine,  on  just  and  fixed 
principles,  all  the  political,  social,  and  civil  relations  of  all  orders  of  the  Roman 
people. 

Now,  as  a  popular  cry  of  reform  has  never  originated  in  the  love  of  abstract 
AatoaiKitenuMMoftha  justicc,  or  iu  thc  mere  desire  of  establishing  a  perfect  form  of  gov- 
•*'"**'^  emment,  but  has  been  always  provoked  by  actual  grievances,  and 

has  looked  especially  for  some  definite  and  particular  relief,  so  the  Roman  com- 
mons, in  supporting  the  Terentilian  law,  were  moved  by  certain  practical  evils, 
which  lay  so  deep  m  the  existing  state  of  things,  that  nothing  else  than  a  total 
reform  of  the  constitution  could  remove  them.  These  were,  the  extreme  separa- 
tion and  unequal  rights  of  the  burghers  and  the  commons,  the  arbitrary  powers 
of  the  consuls,  and  the  uncertainty  and  variety  of  the  law ;  evils  which  affected 
every  part  of  men's  daily  life ;  and  the  first  of  them,  in  particular,  was  a  direct 
obstacle  to  that  execution  of  Cassius'  agrarian  law,  on  which  the  actual  subsist- 

"  Livy,  in.  6.  Terentilian  latr,  iixa  i^ipat  fXMm  (vyy^Ut 
"  lAvj,  III.  8.  akrottfdroftts — kuB*  f  n  ifitrra  ^  wdXis  oix^tnu 
"  Dionysius,  IX.  69.    The  name  of  the  trib-  We  are  so  accustomed  to  distinguish  between  a 
une  is  corrupt,  z/^rov  T/roo.    Geleniua  propo-  constitution  and  a  code  of  laws,  that  we  have  nc 
sea  to  read  TiWov.  one  word  whioh  will  express  both,  or  oonrey  u 
•  Livy.  111.  9.    Niebuhr  writes  the  tribune's  fUU  idea  of  the  wide  range  of  the  commission- 
name  "Terentilius,"  according  to  some  of  the  er's  powers;  which  embraced  at  once  the  work 
best  M6S.  ol  livy.    Dionysius  calls  him  **  Te-  of  the  French  constituent  assembly,  and  thatot 
rentius.''  Napoleon  when  he  drew  up  his  coae.    But  this 
^  Livy  speaks  only  of  five ;  Dionysius  of  ten :  comprehensiveness  belonged  to  the  character  of 
Niebuhr  reconciles  the  two  statements  in  the  the  ancient  lawgiven ;  a  &r  higher  term  than 
manner  given  in  the  text  UgitJatar*^  although  etymologi^ly  the  same ; 
These  "high  commissioners,'*  "Decemviri  they  provided  for  the  wnole  life  of  their  ciUzoni 
togibus  scribendis,"  were  like  the  Greek  waoB(-  in  all  its  relations,  social,  civil,  political,  moral| 
r««,  or.  in  the  language  of  Thucydides  (VIII.  and  religions. 
f7)y  wiiich  exactly  expresses  the  object  of  tlM 
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ence  of  the  poorer  commons  after  the  late  times  of  misery  and  ruin  might  be 
said  to  depend. 

Society  has  almost  always  begun  in  inequality,  and  its  tendency  b  towards 
equality.  This  is  a  sure  progress ;  but  the  inequality  of  its  first  ^tir  otifiaai  poutui 
stage  is  neither  unnatural  nor  unjust ;  it  is  only  the  error  of  pre-  STtanSdrutollif  !£^ 
serving  instead  of  improving  which  has  led  to  injustice  ;  the  folly  «''°'**°«^ 
of  thinking  that  men  s  institutions  can  be  perpetual  when  every  thing  else  in  the 
world  is  continually  changing.  When  the  conquered  Latins  were  first  brought 
to  Bome  by  those  who  were  then  the  only  Roman  citizens,  when  they  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  personal  liberty,  to  enjoy  landed  property,  and  to  become  so 
far  a  part  of  the  Roman  people,  it  was  not  required  that  they  should  at  once 
pass  from  the  condition  of  foreigners  to  that  of  perfect  citizens ;  the  condition  of 
commons  was  a  fit  state  of  transition  from  the  one  rank  to  the  other.  But  after 
years  had  passed  away,  and  both  they  and  their  original  conquerors  were,  b 
fact,  become  one  people ;  above  all,  when  this  truth  luS  been  already  practically 
acknowledged  by  the  constitution  of  Servius  TuIUtis,  to  continue  the  old  distinc- 
tions was  but  provoking  a  renewal  of  the  old  hostility :  if  the  burghers  and  the 
commons  were  still  to  be  like  two  nations,  the  one  sovereign  and  the  other  sub- 
ject»  the  commons  must  retain  the  natural  right  of  asserting  their  independence 
on  the  first  opportunity,  of  wholly  dissolving  their  connection  with  those  who  re- 
fused to  carry  it  out  to  its  full  completion.  That  their  desure  was  for  complete 
union,  rather  than  for  independence,  arose,  over  and  above  all  other  particular 
causes,  from  that  innate  fondness  for  remaining  as  we  are,  which  nothing  but  the 
most  intolerable  misery  can  wholly  eradicate.  « 

The  burghers  resolved  to  resist  the  Terentilian  law,  but  they  wished,  apparent- 
ly, as  in  the  case  of  the  Publilian  laws,  to  prevent  its  being  passed  ^^  ^ 
by  the  commons  m  their  tribes,  rather  than  to  throw  it  out  in  their  i»*i?!mto  oppaZ  «im 
own  assembly  of  the  curiae  or  in  the  senate.  Accordingly,  they  ^^"V  «^  ^ 
again  proceeded  by  an  organized  system  of  violence ;  the  younger  "^ 
burghers  were  accustomed  to  have  their  brotherhoods  or  clubs,  like  the  young 
men  of  the  aristocratical  party  in  Athens ;  the  members  of  these  clubs  were  ready 
to  dare  any  thing  for  the  support  of  their  order,  and  bemg  far  more  practised  in 
martial  exercises  than  the  commons,  were  superior  in  activity,  if  not  in  actual 
strength,  and,  by  acting  in  a  body,  repeatedly  interrupted  all  business,  and  drove 
then:  antagonists  from  the  Forum.  At  the  head  of  these  systematic  rioters  was 
Elseso  Quinctius,  *  the  son  of  the  famous  L.  Quinctius  CinciDuatus ;  and  he  made 
himself  so  conspicuous,  that  A.  Yirginius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  impeached  him 
before  the  asscmby  of  the  tribes,  and  named  a  day  on  which  he  was  to  appear  to 
answer  to  the  charge. 

This  is  the  fifth  mstance  of  impeachment  by  the  tribunes,  which  we  have  met 
with  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  besides  the  famous  case  of  Co- 
riolanus.  The  right  in  the  present  case  was  grounded  on  the  Icil-  winehbbiiDM 
ian  law,  brought  forward  by  a  tribune,  Sp.  Icilius,  which  I  have  *"' 
not  noticed  before,  because  the  time  at  which  it  passed  is  doubted.  Dionysius, 
who  alone  mentions  it,  places^*  it  as  early  as  the  year  262,  in  the  year  after  the 
first  appointment  of  the  tribunes ;  while  Niebuhr  thinks  that  it  could  not  have 
been  earlier  than  the  year  284,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
success  of  the  Publilian  laws.  It  established  the  important  point,  that  if  any 
burgher  interrupted  a  tribune  when  speaking  to  the  commons  in  their  own  assem- 
bly, the  tribune  might  impeach  him  before  the  commons,  and  might  require  him 
to  give  sureties  to  such  an  amount  as  the  accuser  should  think  proper ;  if  he  re- 
fused to  give  security,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  and  his  property  confiscated ; 
if  he  demurred  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  required,  this  question  also  was  to  bo 
tried  by  the  commons.    The  great  object  in  this  law  was  to  assert  the  jurisdic- 

»  Livy,  in.  11.    DionyaiiM,  X.  4, 5.  *  Dionysius,  VH.  17. 
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CioQ  of  the  commons  over  a  burgher ;  hence  the  severity  of  the  punishment  if  the 
accused  refused  to  give  the  required  security ;  he  was  then  to  be  put  to  death  as 
an  open  enemy ;  but  if  he  complied,  and  appeared  to  answer  to  the  charge,  the 
ordinary  sentence  for  a  mere  interruption  of  the  business  of  the  assembly  of  the 
tribes,  would  probably  be  no  more  than  a  fine ;  and  this  seems  to  have  caused 
the  confusion  of  Dionysius'  statement,  for  he  represents  the  sureties  as  required, 
not  for  the  accused  person's  appearance  at  his  trial,  but  for  his  payment  of  such 
a  fine  as  the  tribunes  might  impose,  as  if  the  sentence  could,  in  no  case,  exceed 
a  fine.  Whereas  the  case  of  Appius  Claudius,  as  well  as  that  of  Eseso,  proved 
the  contrary ;  and  of  Kaeso,  Livy  says"  expressly  that  the  tribune  impeached  him 
for  a  capital  offence,  before  the  alleged  charge  of  murder  was  brought  against 
him.  In  fact,  where  there  is  no  fixed  criminal  law,  awarding  certain  punishments 
for  certain  offences,  the  relation  of  judge  implies  a  power  of  deciding  not  only  as 
to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  but  also  as  to  the  degree  of  his  guilt, 
and  the  nature  of  the  punishment  to  .be  inflicted.  And  much  more  would  this 
be  the  case  when  the  judgment  was  exercised,  not  by  an  individual  magistrate, 
but  by  the  sovereign  society  itself. 

According  to  the  IciUan  law,  the  tribune  called  upon  Eaeso  Quinctius  to  mve 
kmo  mm  Into  «xiii  sureties  for  his  appearance,  and  the  amount  of  the  security  requured 
Monfistiui.  ^^  heavy;  he  was  to  find  ten  sureties,"  at  three  tho*isand  ases 

each.  But  in  the  mean  time  a  witness,  M.  Volscius  Fictor,  who  had  '^een  trib- 
une some  years  before,  came  forward  to  charge  Kbbso  with  another  and  a  totally 
distinct  crime.  "  During  the  time  of  the  plague,''  he  said,  "  he  and  his  brother, 
a  man  advanced  in  years,  and  not  completely  recovered  from  an  attack  of  the 
pestilence,  had  fallen  in  with  Kaeso  and  a  party  of  his  club  in  all  the  license  of 
riot  in  the  Suburra.  An  affray  had  followed,  and  his  brother  had  been  knocked 
down  by  Kaeso :  the  old  man  had  been  carried  home,  and  died,  as  he  thought, 
from  tl^e  injury ;  but  the  consuls  had  every  year  refused  to  listen  to  his  com- 
plaint, and  try  the  offender."  Outrages  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of  the  young 
aristocracy  were  common  even  at  Athens  ;^*  in  aristocratical  states  they  must  have 
been  far  more  frequent ;  and  in  all  ordinary  cases  there  is  a  sympathy  with  youth 
and  birth,  even  amongst  the  people  themselves,  which  is  against  any  severe  deal- 
ing with  such  excesses.  But  Kaeso's  offence  was  gross,  and  seemed  to  belong  to 
his  general  character ;  the  commons  were  indignant  to  the  highest  degree  at  this 
new  crime,  and  could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  tearing  the  offender  to  pieces. 
Even  the  tribune  thought  that  no  money  security  was  sufficient  when  the  charge 
was  so  serious ;  the  body  of  the  accused  must  be  kept  safe  in  prison,  that  he 
miffht  abide  the  sentence  of  the  law.  But  some  of  the  other  tribunes  were  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  powerful  friends  of  the  criminal  to  extend  to  him  their  protec- 
tion ;  they  forbade  the  attachment  of  his  person.  Being  thus  left  at  large,  he 
withdrew  from  justice,  and  fled  across  the  Tiber  into  Etruria  before  his  trial  came 
on.*  His  relations,  by  whose  influence  justice  had  been  thus  defrauded,  paid  the 
poor  compensation  of  their  forfeited  bail ;  and  even  here  the  punishment  would 
not  fall  on  the  guilty,  for  when  a  burgher  was  fined,  his  clients  were  bound  to 
contribute  to  discharge  it  for  him. 

EsBso's  flight  provoked  his  associates  to  dare  the  last  extremities.  From  mere 
0MNpbM7to«ff«ethis  noters  they  became  conspirators;  and  they  played  their  game 
•""•  deeply.     Still  continuing  their  riots  whenever  the  assembly  of  the 

tribes  met,  but  taking  care  that  no  one  of  their  body  should  be  especially  conspicu- 
ous, they,  on  all  other  occasions,'^  endeavored  to  make  themselves  popular :  they 
«  ould  speak  civilly  to  the  commons,  would  talk  with  them,  and  ask  them  to  their 

'  **  A.  yirginius  EsBsoni  capitis  diem  dicit.'*  non.    See,  too,  the  stories  told  in  Platerdi  of 

ni.  11.  the  manifold  excesses  of  Aldbiades. 

»  Livy,  in.  18.  »  Livy,  III.  18. 

•  See  the  well-known  speech  of  Demosthenes  "  Livy,  III.  14. 
Urai]2st  Midias,  and  also  the  speech  a(i:alnst  Co- 
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houses,  well  knowing  how  i^cadily  the  poor  and  the  humble  are  won  by  a  little 
attention  and  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  rich  and  noble.  Meanwhile,  a  darker 
plot  was  in  agitation :  £[aeso  held  frequent  communication  with  them ;  he  had 
joined  himself  to  a  band  of  exiles  and  runaway  slaves  from  various  quarters,  such 
as  abounded  in  Italy  then  no  less  than  in  the  middle  ages :  with  this  aid  he  would 
surprise  the  Capitol  by  night,  his  associates  woidd  rise  and  massacre  the  tribimes 
and  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  commons,  and  thus  the  old  ascendency  of  the 
borghers  would  be  restored,  such  as  it  had  been  before  the  fatal  concessions  made 
at  the  Sacred  Hill. 

Such  was  the  information  which  the  tiibunes,  according  to  Dionysius,"  laid  be- 
fore the  senate,  soon  after  Kseso's  flight  from  Rome.  From  what  of  ji  Md 
annalist  he  copied  this  statement  does  not  appear;  but  Livy,  who  tUkTMnrprij^thfcn^ 
has  followed  some  author  far  more  partial  to  the  Quinctian  family,  t^^th^Mxtd^ 
makes  no  mention  of  it,  although  it  is  really  essential  to  the  right  Miied*ir*M*'eiii  to 
understanding  of  his  own  subsequent  narrative.  For  in  the  next  *'***^ 
year,  according  to  the  account  of  both  Livy  and  Dionysius,"  the  Capitol  was  sur- 
prised by  night  by  a  body  of  slaves  and  exiles,  and  the  leader  of  the  party  made 
it  his  first  demand  that  all  Roman  exiles  should  be  restored  to  their  country. 
The  burghers  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  commons  to  take  up  arms ; 
till  at  last  the  consul,  P.  Valerius,  prevailed  with  them,  and  relying  on  his  word 
that  he  would  not  only  allow  the  tribunes  to  hold  their  assembly  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Terentilian  law,  but  would  do  his  best  to  induce  the  senate  and  the 
curiae  to  give  their  consent  to  it,  the  commons  followed  him  to  the  assault  of  the 
Capitol.  He  himself  was  killed  in  the  onset ;  but  the  Capitol  was  carried,  and 
aU  its  defenders  either  slain  on  the  spot,  or  afterwards  executed. 

The  leader  of  this  desperate  band  is  said  to  have  been  a  Sabine,  Appius  Her- 
donius ;  and  in  the  story  of  the  actual  attempt,  the  name  of  Kseso  ^^  ^ 
is  not  mentioned.  But  we  hear,  in  general  terms,**  of  Roman  ex-  £j^~i*^*^y  ■»■ 
ilea,  whom  it  was  the  especial  object  of  the  enterprise  to  restore  to 
their  country ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Keeso  was  one  of  them.  Appius  Her- 
donius  was,  probably,  a  Sabine  adventurer  in  circumstances  like  his  own,  whom 
he  persuaded  to  aid  him  in  his  attempt.  Had  we  the  real  histoiy  of  these  times, 
we  should  find,  in  all  likelihood,  that  the  truth  in  the  stories  of  Kaeso  and  Corio- 
lanus  has  been  exactly  inverted ;  that  the  share  of  the  Roman  exile  in  the  sur- 
prise of  the  Capitol  has  been  as  unduly  suppressed  as  that  of  the  Roman  exile  in 
the  great  Yolscian  war  has  been  unduly  magnified ;  that  Kseso's  treason  has  been 
transferred  to  Appius  Herdonius,  while  the  glory  of  the  Volscian  leader,  Attius 
Tullius,  has  been  bestowed  on  Coriolanus. 

The  burghers,  as  a  body,  would  certainly  be  opposed,  both  from  patriotic  and 
selfish  motives,  to  the  attempt  of  Kseso ;  an  exile  forcing  his  return  L.QoineUi«,th«fkihef 
by  the  swords  of  other  exiles,  and  seizing  the  citadel,  was  likely  to  TeSinTlK^eS; 
set  himself  up  as  a  tyrant  alike  over  the  burghers  and  the  com-  """**y* 
mons ;  and  even  his  own  father,  L.  Quinctius,  would  have  been  the  first  to  resist 
him.  But  when  he  had  fallen,  and  this  danger  was  at  an  end,  other  feelings  re- 
turned ;  and  L.  Quinctius  would  then  hate  the  commons  with  a  deeper  hatred, 
as  he  would  ascribe  to  them  the  miserable  fate  of  his  son ;  Eaeso's  guilt,  no  less 
than  his  misfortune,  would  appear  the  consequence  of  their  persecution.  So  when 
he  was  elected  consul  in  the  room  of  P.  Valerius,  he  seemed  to  set  no  bounds  to 
his  thirst  for  vengeance.  The  promise  by  which  Valerius  had  prevailed  on  the 
commons  to  follow  him  to  the  recovery  of  the  Capitol  was  utterly  disregarded ; 
L.  Quinctius*'  openly  set  the  tribunes  at  defiance,  told  them  that  they  should 
never  pass  their  law  while  he  was  consul,  and  declared  that  he  would  instantly 
lead  forth  the  legions  into  the  field  against  the  ^quians  and  Volscians. 

*  Dionysinfl,  X.  10, 11.  ^  See  chap.  XI.  note  11. 

•  livy,  m.  16.    DionjBiua,  X.  14r-16.  »  livy,  lU.  19. 
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The  tribunes"  represented  that  ihey  would  not  allow  him  to  enlist  any  as  sol* 

iTii  liiiiim  mwiiM     ^^^"  *  ^^^  Quinctius  replied,  that  he  needed  no  enlistment ;  "  the 
■MMM.    ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  under  P.  Valerius  swore  to  assemble  at  the 

consul's  bidding,  and  not  to  disband  without  his  orders.  The  consul  never  dis* 
banded  them ;  and  I,  the  consul/'  he  said,  ''  command  you  to  meet  me  in  arms 
A.  v.  c.  tM.  A.  c.  to-morrow  at  the  lake  Regillus."  But  more  was  said  to  be  de- 
*^  signed  than  a  simple  postponement  of  the  Terentilian  law :  the 

augurs  were  to  attend,*'  in  order  to  inaugurate  the  ground  where  the  soldieis  were 
to  meet,  and  thus  convert  it  into  a  lawful  place  of  assembly ;  then  the  army,  in  its 
centuries,  would  be  called  upon  to  repeal  all  the  laws  which  had  been  passed  at 
Rome  under  the  influence  of  the  tribunes ;  and  none  would  dare  to  oppose  the 
consul's  will,  for,  beyond  the  distance  oi  one  mile  from  the  city,  the  tribunes' 
protection  would  be  of  no  avail,  nor  did  there  exist  any  right  of  appeal.  More 
than  all,  Quinctius  repeatedly  declared  that,  when  his  year  of  office  was  es^ired, 
he  would  name  a  dictator,  that  the  tribunes  might  be  awed  by  the  power  of  a 
magistrate  from  whom  there  lay  no  appeal,  even  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 

The  Roman  annalists  who  recorded  these  events'^  loved  to  believe  that,  in  spi^ 
H«iiimniMaiM»to  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  provocatious,  the  commons  so  respected  the  sacredness 
•iwMkmtii«iu.  Qf  j^jj  Qg^^Y^^  ^jjjj|.  tjjgy  Tjvould  have  kept  the  letter  of  it  to  their  own 

hurt,  even  when  its  spirit  in  no  way  bound  them  to  obedience.  They  say  that  the 
tribunes  and  the  commons  felt  that  they  could  not  resist  as  a  matter  of  right ; 
that  they  appealed"  to  the  mercy  of  the  senate,  and  that  the  senate  only  prevailed 
with  the  consuls  to  abandon  their  purpose  of  taking  the  field,  on  condition  that 
the  tribunes  would  promise  not  to  bring  forward  tne  question  of  the  law  again 
during  that  year.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  senate  knew  how  far  they  could 
safely  tempt  the  patience  of  the  tribunes ;  threats  might  be  held  out,  in  order  to 
claim  a  merit  in  abandoning  them ;  but  an  actual  attempt  to  march  the  legions 
out  of  the  city,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  them  the  helpless  mstruments 
in  the  destruction  of  their  own  liberties,  would  be  too  bold  a  venture ;  at  the  last 
excess  of  insolent  tyranny,  Nemesis  would  surely  awake  to  vengeance. 

At  any  rate,*"  it  appeared  that  neither  the  tribunes  nor  the  commons  were  dis- 
u  c  29  A  posed  to  let  the  Terentilian  law  be  foi^otten ;  for  when  the  elec- 

Tii«  i«wu  dtb^y^  b^  tions  came  on,  the  same  tribunes  who  had  already  been  in  office  foi 
""    *"*  two  years  were  re-elected  for  a  third  year,  and  again  began  to 

bring  forward  the  disputed  question.  But  again  they  gave  way  to  the  pressure 
of  foreign  war;  for  the  danger  from  the  ^quians  and  Volscians  was  imminent-, 
the  former  had  surprised  the  citadel  of  Tusculum ;  the  latter  had  expelled  the 
Roman  colony  from  Antium,  and  recovered  that  important  city.  After  a  series 
of  operations,  which  lasted  for  several  months,  the  ^quians  were  dislodged  from 
Tusculum,  but  Antium  still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Volscians. 

Thus  the  Terentilian  law  was  agam  delayed  :*^  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  burghers, 

MdiMtM  Vol   ^^^  retained  a  lively  resentment  for  the  fate  of  Easso,  were  trying 

•et J^or  fiUM  wituM  to  cstablish  a  charee  of  false  witness  asainst  M.  Volscius,  by  whose 

testimony,  as  to  his  brother  s  murder,  the  event  of  Ksso  s  tnal  had 
been  chiefly  decided.  The  two  qusestores  parricidii,  or  chief  criminal  judges, 
proposed  to  impeach  Volscius  before  the  curiae ;  but  the  tribunes  refused  to  allow 
the  trial  to  come  on  till  the  question  of  the  law  had  been  first  decided.  Thus  the 
year  passed  away  :  but  the  tribunes  were  again,  for  the  fourth  time,  re*  elected. 

In  the  following  year  is  placed  the  story  already  related  of  the  dictatorship  of 
A.  u.  c.  tM.  A.  c.  L*  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  and  his  deliverance  of  the  consul  and  his 
**••  army,  when  they  were  blockaded  by  the  ^quians.     The  continued 

"  Livy,  ITT.  20.  aptaa  fkciebat,  sod  bugs  potius  moros  ad  ea  «•• 

"  LivT^,  III.  20.  oommodabftt. 

"  Livy,  III.  20.    Nondnm  hiec ,  qn»  nunc  tc-       "•  livy,  III.  21. 
not  saeculnm,  ncjgligontia  Denm  venerat :  neo  in-       ^  I^vy,  III.  21-28. 
tarpretando  sibi  quisque  jusjunuidam  ot  logon       **  Livy,  III.  24. 
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absence**  of  the  legions,  which  kept  the  field  nearly  the  whole  year,  aflfbrded  the 
burghers  a  pretence  for  opposing  the  introduction  of  the  law ;  but  ^^  ^  ^ 
L.  Quinctius  availed  himself  of  his  dictatorial  power  to  hold  the  Quinoy^^^^voiMiM 
comitia  for  the  trial  of  Volscius,  in  defiance  of  the  tribunes ;  and  ***** 
the  accused,  feeling  his  condemnation  to  be  certain,  left  Rome,  and  availed  him- 
self of  the  interchange  of  citizenship  between  the  Romans  and  Latins,  to  become 
a  citizen  of  Lanuvium.    The  tribunes  were  again  re-elected  for  a  fifth  time. 

The  year  297"*  was  marked  by  the  same  dangers  from  the  ^quians ;  and  the 
Sabines  are  said,  in  this  and  in  the  former  year,  to  have  joined  a.  u.  c.  ir.  a.  a 
them,  and  to  have  carried  alarm  and  devastation  into  a  new  part  MmiJr^inJ^^ 
of  the  Roman  territory,  that  which  lay  between  the  Tiber  and  the  "^ 
Anio.  Thus  the  law  made  no  progress :  but  the  tribimes  obtained  an  important 
point,  that  their  number  should  henceforth  be  doubled.  Ten  tribunes  were  from 
this  time  forward  annually  elected ;  two  from  each  of  the  five  classes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  annals  of  this  period,  as  we  now  have  them  in 
Livy  and  Dionysius,  present  a  very  incomplete  picture  of  these  xh*  f-^i-  bat*  >«« 
dissensions.     The  original  source  of  the  details  must  have  been  the  £rdtelJS!!!i^'"£^ 
memorials  of  the  several  great  families ;  each  successive  version  of  ^^"^ 
these,  as  men's  notions  of  their  early  history  became  more  and  more  romantic, 
would  onut  whatever  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  supposed  purity  and  noble- 
ness of  the  times  of  their  forefathers ;  and  acts  of  bloody  vengeance,  which  the 
actors  themselves,  and  their  immediate  descendants,  regarded  with  pride  rather 
than  compimction,  as  Sulla  gloried  in  his  proscriptions  and  recorded  them  on  his 
monument,  were  carefully  suppressed  by  historians  of  a  later  age.     The  burghers 
of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  thought  it  no  dishonor  that  their  own  daggers,** 
or  those  of  their  faithful  clients,  shovdd  have  punished  with  death  the  insolence 
and  turbulence  of  the  most  obstinate  of  the  commons;  they  would  glory  in 
breaking  up  the  assemblies  of  their  adversaries  by  msdn  force,  and  in  treating  them, 
on  other  occasions,  with  all  possible  scorn  and  contumely ;  ejecting  them  from 
their  houses'*  with  a  strong  hand,  insulting  them  and  their  families  in  their 
nightly  revels,  or  in  open  day ;  abusing  them  in  the  streets,  or  besetting  their 
doors'*  with  armed  slaves,  and  carrying  off  their  wives  and  daughters."    Their 
own  houses,  built  mostly  on  the  hills  of  Rome,  which  were  so  many  separate 
fortresses,  and  always,  by  their  style  of  building,  secure  at  once  from  public  no- 
tice and  from  attack,  favored. the  perpetration  of  all  acts  of  violence.     Others, 
besides  insolvent  debtors,  might  be  shut  up  in  their  dungeons ;  and  if  hatred  or 
fear  prompted  them  to  consign  their  victims  to  a  yet  surer  keeping,  the  dungeon 
might  readily  become  a  grave,"*  and  who  would  dare  to  search  for  those  whom  it 
oontained,  whether  alive  or  dead  ? 

One  act  in  particular,  in  which  its  authors  doubtless  gloried  as  in  a  signal  ex- 
ample of  public  justice,  has  been  so  concealed  by  the  later  annal-  ou-.^rtorr»b«ittbt 
ists,  that  from  the  faint  and  confused  notices  of  it  which  alone  re-  barnbgoc  bIi^bmim 
main  to  us,  we  can  neither  discover  its  date,  nor  its  cause,  nor  any 

"  Livy,  ni.  29.                  •"  livy,  III.  80.  wealth,  wo  may  judge  of  that  shown  to  the 

^  Zonanui.  VII.  17,  who,  as  we  now  find,  oommona  at  an  earlier  period, 

boi lowed  hi8  statement  from  Dion  Caaaius,  "  The  fiimons  story  of  Virginia  cannot  have 

Dion^s  words  are,  ol  dxarpliat  0avc^(  ith  oi  been  a  solitary  instance.    Vii^ia  was  the 

vd»9,  x\fi»  fipax^^y  hrtOud^ris  riva,  irriiff^r-  daughter  of  a  centurion,  and  betrothed  to  no 

r»y,  X49m  it  myvodf  rdy  Bfunrdntv  i^vtvov,  less  a  man  than  L.  Icilius,  the  fiunous  proposer 

Fragm.  Vatic  XXII.  of  the  law,  "de  Aventmo  publioando."    11 

*  This  is  implied  in  the  **  forcible  occupa-  such  an  outrage  could  be  ventured  against  a 

tion*'  noticed  in  the  law,  "  de  Aventino  publl-  woman  of  such  birth,  and  so  connected,  we 

cando.*'  may  conceive  what  those  of  humbler  conditioD 

"*  Such  outrages  must  be  alluded  to  in  the  were  exposed  to. 

speech  ascribea  to  L.  Quinctius,  Livy,  III.  19.  "*  The  body  of  a  murdered  man  was  disoov- 

**  Si  quia  ex  plebe  domum  suam  obeessam  a  fa-  ered  to  have  been  buried  in  the  house  of  P. 

miliA  armatft  nunciaret,  ferendum  auxilium  pu-  Sestius,  a  bur;^her,  in  the  first  year  of  the  de- 

Uiretis.'*    The  conduct  of  Verres  at  Lampsa-  cemvirate.    Livy,  III.  SS.    The  discovery  oi 

«rjs  illustrates  this  *,  from  the  treatment  of  the  one  such  case  implies  that  there  were  many 

provineials  in  the  later  times  of  the  common-  others  which  were  not  discovered. 
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of  its  particulars.  We  only  know,  that  at  some  dme  or  other  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  third  century  of  Rome,  nine  eminent  men,**  who  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  commons,  were  burned  alive  in  the  Circus,  such  being  the  old  punishment 
of  the  worst  traitors.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  fragment  of  Festus,  which 
undoubtedly  relates  to  this  event,  that  some  of  the  victims  in  this  execution  were 
of  patrician  houses ;  and  there  is  an  obscure  and  corrupt  passage  of  Dion  Cas- 
sius  in  the  Vatican  fragments,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  some  of  the  burghers 
did  take  part  with  the  commons,  whether  from  a  sense  of  justice  or  from  per- 
sonal ambition. 

The  year  298,  to  return  to  our  annals,  was  marked,  on  the  part  of  the  trib> 
A  u  c  Its.  A  c  ^°^®*  ^y  *^  important  measure.  First  of  all,*^  to  prevent  their  in- 
4M. 'uwofL-ieuin..  crcascd  number  from  being  a  source  of  weakness,  by  making  dif- 
Aveatm*  to  um  eon.  fercnccs  amougst  themselves  more  likely,  they  bound  themselves 
""*****  to  each  other  by  solemn  oaths,  that  no  tribune  should  oppose  the 

decisions  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  nor  act  without  their  consent.  Then 
Lucius  Icilius,  one  of  their  number,  brought  forward  his  famous  law  for  allotting 

"  ^Evvia  vori  i^^afixoi  irvpi  hn^  Ta9  S^ftov  iU-  nine  colleagaes.    We  can  thus  explain  the  po* 

'•way.    Dion  CassiuB,  ^<^?•  Vatic.  XXII..  and  sitiou  of  the  name  of  Sicinius.  if  we  read,  **no- 

oopled  by  Zonaras,  VII.  17.    A  confu»ea  vea-  vem  coUegsa  T.  8icinii  Volaci,    and  "  cum  con- 

tigo  of  the  same  story  may  be  found  in  Valerius  jurationem"  (or  "  conailia")  "  inissent  advcp- 

>uzimu8  (VI.  8,  2) ;  and  the  mutikted  pas-  bus  Remp.'*    But  what  are  we  to  call  the  office 

•age  in  Festus,  beginning,  in  the  common  <edi-  in  which  these  ten  men  were  colleagues  to- 

tions,  with  "  Naati  consulatu,^'  must  clearly  gether  t    Can  it  really  have  been  the  tribane- 

refer  to  it.    Niebuhr^s  restoration  and  explana^  ship  f  and  are  we  to  take  Cicero's  statement, 

tion  of  this  last  fragment  may  be  fonnd  m  his  in  the  fhigments  of  his  speech  for  Cornelius, 

note  265  to  the  2d  volume  of  his  History,  p.  thatthenumber  of  tribunes  was  increased  from 

144,  2d  edition.    Both  are  highly  ingenious,  two  to  ten  in  the  very  year  after  the  first  insti- 

and  that  the  fragment  began  with  the  wora  tution  of  tlie  office  t  and  is  it  possible  that  the 

*'novem,"  and  not  with  *'nauti,"  seems  ceiv  patricians  named  in  Festus*  Fragments  were 


words  now  to  be  found  in  the  MS.  of  Festus,  bemg  ambitious  of  the  great  power  of  the  office, 

half  of  the  page  having  been  accidentally  de-  and  Dccame  tribunes  f"     Ii  this  were  so,  T. 

stroved  by  nre,  are  the  following,  and  ranged  Sicinios  Volscus  would  be  a  member  of  tlie 

in  tne  following  order  as  to  lines :  house  of  the  plebeian  Sicinii,  and  not  the  pa- 
trician who  was  consul  in  the  year  267.    The 

T.  Sicini  Volsci  time  of  the  execution  I  should  place  about  the 

inissent  adversus  same  time  as  the  death  of  Cassius ;  and  it  is 

CO  combosti  feruntur  not  incredible  that  even  the  people  in  their 

ne  ()uae  est  prozime  cir-  centuries  may  have  believed  that  accusation  of 

pide  albo  constratus.  a  conspinunr  against  the  common  liberty  which 

Opiter  Vei^nius  was  brougnt  against  Cassius,  and  may  liavo 

ijjpvinus,  Postumus,  Col-  sentenced  nine  of  tlie  tribunes  to  death  as  his 

lius  Tolerinus,  P.  Ve-  aocompUcos,  especially  if  one  of  their  own  col- 

onius  Atratinus,  Ver-  leagues,  and  a  genuine  plebeian,  had  denounced 

tins  Scaovola,  Sex.  Fu-  them  as  being  really  enemies  to  liberty,  under 

the  mask  of  opposing  the  aristocracy.  And 
Who  can  profess  to  fill  up  such  a  fragment  with  such  a  circumstance  as  the  alleged  treason  of 
certainty  r  But  I  observe  that  Mutlus  Sceevola  nine  out  often  of  the  tribunes  would  have  af* 
belonged  to  a  house  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  forded  a  good  pretence  for  again  reducing  their 
was  never  patrician ;  and  the  preceding  name,  number  to  two  or  five,  frx)m  which  it  was  again 
of  which  only  the  first  syllable  remains,  Ver-,  finally  raised  to  ten  in  the  year  297.  It  must 
may  also  have  denoted  a  plebeian,  as  we  meet  be  remembered,  that  the  whole  period  between 
witn  a  Virgins  amongst  the  tribunes  as  early  the  first  institution  of  the  tribuneship  and  the 
as  the  year  298.  (Livy,  III.  11.)  But  as  all  the  death  of  Cassius  is  one  of  the  greatest  obscu- 
others  are  patrician  names,  how  can  they  have  rity,  and  tliat  Ihe  remaining  accounts  are  full 
been  tribunes ;  or  how  can  there  have  been  of  variations.  Sempronius  Atratinus  is  men- 
nine  tribunes  earlier  than  the  year  297 ;  or  how  tioned  by  Dyonisius  as  speaking  in  favor  of  the 
can  we  find  a  place  for  such  an  event  between  appointment  of  a  commission  of  ten  men  to 
297  and  the  appointment  of  the  decemviri ;  carry  into  effect  the  proposed  agrarian  law  of 


conjectural 

would  hardlv  have  been  described  simply  as  and  accused  b^  their  tenth  colleague,  T.  Sidn*   - 

the  adversaries  of  T.  Sicinius,  nor  their  crime  ius,  the  patrician,  of  abusing  their  powers  ttf 

called  a  conspiracy  against  him.    The  story  in  fiivor  the  tyranny  of  Cassius. 
Valerius  Maximus  represents  one  tribune  as       ^  Dionysius,  X.  81. 
oeing  a  principal  agent  in  the  execution  of  his 
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the  whole  of  the  Aventine  Hill  to  the  commons  forever,  to  he  their  exclusive 
quarter  and  stronghold.  This  hill  was  not,  as  we  have  seen,  a  part  of  the  origi- 
nal city,  nor  was  it  even  yet  included  within  the  pomserium,  or  religious  houn> 
daiy,  although  it  was  now  within  the  walls  ;  much  of  it  was  public  or  deirfesnt* 
land,  having  neither  been  divided  out  among  the  original  citizens,  the  burghers, 
nor  having  in  later  times  been  assigned  in  portions  to  any  of  the  commons.  The 
ground,  which  was  thus  still  public,  was  occupied,  according  to  custom,  by  indi- 
vidual burghers ;  some  had  built  on  it,  but  parts  of  it  were  still  in  their  natural 
state,  and  overgrown  with  wood.  Yet  this  hill  was  the  principal  quarter  in 
which  the  commons  lived,  and  large  parts  of  it  had  doubtless  been  assigned  to 
them  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  as  the  freeholds  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
granted.  It  appears  that  encroachments  were  made  on  these  freeholds  by  the 
burghers ;  that  the  landmarks,  which,  according  to  Roman  usage,  always  distin- 
guished private  property  from  common,  were  from  time  to  time  forcibly  or 
fraudulently  removed  ;  the  ground  was  then  claimed  as  public,  and,  as  such,  oc- 
cupied only  by  burghers ;  and  in  this  way  the  ejectment  of  the  commons,  from 
what  they  considered  as  their  own  hill,  seemed  likely  to  be  accomplished.  Again, 
the  Aventine  is  one  of  the  steepest  and  strongest  of  the  hills  of  Rome ;  if  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  commons,  it  would  give  them  a  stronghold  .of  their  own,  such 
as  the  burghers  enjoyed  in  the  other  hills  ;  and  this,  m  such  stormy  times,  when 
the  dissensions  between  the  orders  might  at  any  instant  break  out  into  open  war» 
was  a  consideration  of  the  highest  importance.  Such  were  the  reasons  which 
induced  the  tribunes  to  suspend  for  a  time  the  question  of  the  Terentilian  law, 
and  to  endeavor  to  obtain  at  once  for  their  order  the  secure  and  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  Llie  Aventine. 

A  new  course^*  was  also  adopted  in  the  conduct  of  this  measure.  Instead  of 
bringing  it  forward  first  before  the  commons,  where  its  consider-  „^„^^^^,,^ 
ation  might  be  indefinitely  delayed  by  the  violent  interruptions  of  inTto^roJir*  Sm^ 
the  burghers,  L.  Icilius  called  upon  the  consuls  to  bring  it  in  the 
first  instance  before  the  senate,  and  he  claimed  himself  to  spv^.ok  as  counsel  in  its 
behalf.  This  was  asserting  not  merely  the  right  of  petitioning,  but  the  still 
higher  right,  that  the  petition  should  not  be  laid  on  the  table,  but  that  counsel 
should  be  heard  in  defence  of  it,  and  its  prayer  immediately  taken  into  consider- 
ation. A  story  is  told  that  the  consuls'  lictor^  insolently  beat  away  the  tribunes' 
officer  who  was  going  to  carry  to  them  his  message ;  that  immediately  Icilius 
and  his  colleagues  seized  the  lie  tor,  and  dragged  him  off  with  their  own  hands, 
intending  to  throw  him  from  the  rock  for  his  treason  against  the  sacred  laws. 
They  spared  his  life  only  at  the  intercession  of  some  of  the  oldest  of  the  senators, 
but  they  insisted  that  the  consuls  should  comply  with  the  demands  of  Icilius  ; 
and  accordingly  the  senate  was  summoned,  Icilius  laid  before  them  what  may  be 
called  his  petition  of  right,  and  they  proceeded  to  vote  whether  they  should  ac- 
cept or  reject  it.*" 

The  majority  voted  in  its  favor,  moved,  it  is  siud,  by  the  hope  that  this  con- 
cession would  be  accepted  by  the  commons  instead  of  the  execu-  _ 
tion  of  the  agrarian  law.  Then  the  measure  thus  passed  by  the 
senate  was  submitted  by  the  consuls  to  the  comitia  of  centuries,  which,  as  rep- 
resenting the  whole  nation,  might  supersede  the  necessity  of  bringing  it  separ- 
ately before  the  curiae  and  the  tribes.  Introduced  in  a  manner  by.  the  govern- 
ment, and  supported  by  the  influence  of  many  of  the  burghers,  as  well  as  by  the 
strong  feeling  of  the  commons,  the  bill  became  a  law :  its  importance,  moreover, 
led  to  its  being  confirmed  with  unusual  solemnities  ;  the  pontifices  and  augurs 
attended ;  sacrifices  were  performed,  and  solemn  oaths  were  taken  to  observe  it ; 
and,  as  a  further  security,  it  was  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  brass,  and  then  set  up 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  where  it  remained  till  the  time  of  Dio- 
nysius. 

"  Dionyftius,  X.  81.  «  BionyaiaB,  X.  81.  •  Bionysius,  X.  88. 
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Tbe  provisions  of  the  law  were,  **  that  so  much^  oi  the  Aventine  Hill  as  was 

BrarUoM.  public  or  demesne  property,  should  be  allotted  out  to  the  com- 

mons, to  be  their  freehold  forever.  That  all  occupiers  of  this 
land  should  relinquish  their  occupation  of  it ;  that  those  who  had  occupied  it, 
forcibly  or  fraudulently,^  should  have  no  compensation,  but  that  other  occupiers 
should  be  repaid  for  the  money  which  they  nught  have  laid  out  in  building  upon 
it,  at  a  fair  estimate,  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration."  Probably  also,  as  Kiebuhr 
thmks,  there  was  a  clause  forbidding  any  burgher  to  purchase  or  inherit  property 
on  the  hill,  that  it  might  be  kept  exclusively  for  the  commons.  It  is  mentioned 
that  the  commons  began  instantly  to  take  possession  of  their  grant,  and  the  space 
not  sufficing  to  give  each  man  a  separate  plot  of  ground,  an  allotment  was  given 
to  two,  three,  or  more  persons  together,  who  then  built  upon  it  a  house,  with  as 
many  flats  or  stories^  as  their  number  required,  each  man  having  one  floor  for 
himself  and  family  as  his  freehold.  The  work  of  building  sufficiently  employed 
the  commons  for  the  rest  of  the  year ;  the  Terentilian  law  was  allowed  to  rest ; 
and  an  imusual  rainy  season,  which  was  very  fatal  to  the  crops,^  may  have  helped 
to  suspend  the  usual  hostilities  with  the  ^quians  and  Volscians. 

The  same  tribunes  were  re-elected  for  the  year  following,  and  the  Terentilian 
Fndi  dianitM  •boot  1*^  ^^  "0^  again  brought  forward,  but  still,  as  formerly,  before 
uwTanittnkiitow.  ^]^q  ossembly  of  the  tribes  ;  its  rejection  by  the  senate  being  sup- 
posed to  be  certain,  if  it  were  proposed  there  in  the  first  instance.  The  con- 
suls^ headed  the  burghers  in  their  opposition,  and  in  their  attempts  to  interrupt 
the  assembly  of  the  commons  by  violence ;  the  tribunes,  in  return,  brought  some 
of  the  ofienders  to  trial  for  a  breach  of  the  sacred  laws,  and,  not  wishing  to  press 
for  the  severest  punishment,  enforced,  according  to  Dionysius,  only  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  criminal's  property  to  Ceres,  whose  temple  was  under  the  special 
control  of  the  sediles  of  the  commons,  and  was  the  treasury  of  their  order.  But 
the  burghers,  it  is  said,  advanced  money  out  of  their  own  treasury  to  buy  the 
confiscated  estates  from  those  who  had  purchased  them,  and  then  gave  them 
back  to  their  original  owners. 

The  consuls  of  the  year  300,  Sp.  Tarpeius  and  A.  Atemius,  appear  to  have 
been  moderate  men ;  and  not  only  were  the  two  consuls  of  the  preceding  year 

**  Dion^^sias,  X.  82.  *  Dion^rBius,  X.  3S-42.     The  events  of  this 

^  In  Dionyeius'  Greek  version,  0cpiaeitivi  year  are  given  by  Dionysins  at  great  lengtli,  in 

(or  with  the  codex  Vaticanus  piavdittvot),   f  fifteen  chapters ;  in  livy  they  do  not  occuny  as 

kXokJI  XaPSvTts :    in  the  original  language  "  vi  niany  lines.    The  story  of  L.  Sicciiis,  unaer  a 

aut  clamj"  as  in  the  well-known  form  of  the  somewhatdifforentform,  is  ^ven  by  the  former 

pnetor's  interdict,  ^'  cam  fundum  quem  nee  vi,  under  this  year ;  although  m  its  common  ver- 

nec  clam,  ncc  precario  alter  ab  altero  possidetis,  sion  it  occurs  again  in  his  history  in  its  u»\ial 

itaposRidcatis/'    See  Festus  in  "Possessio."  place  under  the  decemviri.    Whoever  was  the 

^  Dionyaius,  X.  82.    Houses  thus  divided  writer  fVom  whom  Dionysius  copied,  he  most 

amongst  several  proprietors,  each  being  the  have  been  one  who  had  no  wish  to  disguise  the 

owner  of  a  single  noor,  were  the  ^wotKlai  of  the  injustice  of  the  burghers,  but  rather,  perhaps, 

Greeks ;  and  these  were  the  **  insulaa*'  of  which  to  exaggerate  it ;  for  they  never  appear  in  a 

we  hear  at  Borne,  and  which  are  distinguished  more  odious  light  than  in  the  transactions  of 

bv  Tacitus  from  "  domus,"  the  houses  of  a  sin-  this  year.    One  statement,  however,  is  curious ; 

glo  proprietor,  justasThucydides  speaks  of  the  that  the  houses  most  violent  against  the  com- 

rioh  Corcyneans  setting  on  fire  rdf  olxtat  koI  t^s  mons,  and  most  formidable  from  the  strength  of 

fuvoiir/af.  III.  74.    Compare  Tacitus,  Annal.  XV.  their  brotherhoods  or  societies,  /raip/ac ,  were  the 

41,  48.    The  original  sense  of  the  word  *'■  insu-  Fostumii,  Sempronii,  and  Cloelii.    The  former 

la,"  as  given  by  Fostns,  "  quss  non  junguntur  of  these  was  an  unpopular  house,  as  may  be 

eommunibus  parietibus  cum  vicinis,  circuitn-  seen  from  the  6tx)rv  of  the  severity  of  L.  Postu 

que  publico  aut  privato  cinguntur."  seems  to  mius  Tubertus  to  nis  son  (Livy,  iV.  29),  and  of 

Bliow  tliat  the  insula  was  ordinarily  built  like  the  murder  of  M.  Postumius  by  his  soldiers 

our  colleges,  or  like  the  inns  of  court  in  Lon-  (Livy,  IV.  49).    The  Sempronii  also  appear  as 

don,  a  complete  buildmg  in  itself,  and  so  large  a  familv  of  importance  during  the  next  fifty 

as  to  occupv  the  whole  space  from  one  street  to  years :  out  the  Cloelii  are  very  little  distinguish- 

the  next  which  ran  parallel  to  it.  ed  citlicr  in  the  early  or  in  the  later  Homan  hia- 

*'  Livy,  in.  81.    Annon&  propter  aq^uarum  tory,  only  four  members  of  this  house  occurring 

intempcriem  laboratum  est.    Such  notices  of  in  the  Fasti,  and  none  of  them  being  personally 

the  weather  and  seasons  come  from  the  oldest  remarkable.     Their  coins,  however,  are  nil-* 

and  simplest  annals,  whether  of  the  pontifices  merous. 
or  of  private  families,  and  may  safely  be  looked 
upon  as  autliontlc 
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accused  before  the  commons  by  the  tribunes,  and  fined,  without  nMiLt«ni»BUw.»4« 
any  oppo^tion  on  the  part  of  the  burghers ;  but  the  new  consuls  ■«»"•••««»««<»■" 
themselves  brought  forward  a  law,  which  was  intended  probably  to  meet  some 
of  the  objects  of  the  Terentilian  law,  by  limiting  the  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of  the 
patrician  magistrates.  The  Atemian  law,^  de  multdd  sacramento,  fixed  the  max- 
imum of  the  fines,  which  the  consuls  could  impose  for  a  contempt  of  their  au- 
thority, at  two  sheep  and  thirty  oxen  ;  nor  could  this  whole  fine  be  imposed  at 
once,^  but  the  magistrate  was  to  begin  with  one  sheep,  and  if  the  offender  con- 
tinued obstinate,  he  might  the  next  day  fine  him  a  second  sheep,  and  the  third 
day  he  might  raise  the  penalty  to  the  value  of  an  ox,  and  thus  go  on,  day  by 
day,  till  he  had  reached  the  utmost  extent  allowed  by  the  law.  It  would  ap- 
pear also  by  the  use  of  the  term  sacramentum/*  which  was  applied  to  money 
deposited  in  the  judge's  hands  by  two  contending  parties,  to  be  forfeited  or  re- 
covered, according  to  the  issue  of  the  suit,  that  this  fine  was  not  absolute,  but 
might  be  recovered  by  the  party  who  paid  it,  either  on  his  subsequent  submis- 
sion, or  on  his  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  whether  burghera  or  com- 
mons, and  on  their  deciding  in  his  favor. 

But  with  regard  to  the  Terentilian  law  itself,  the  tribunes  could  make  no 
progress.  The  burghers  absolutely  refused  to  allow  the  com-  Th»«  oommiMioMn 
mons  any  share  in  the  proposed  revision  of  the  constitution;  but  •"■•»» «•<*'•«»• 
they  consented  to  send  three  persons  beyond  the  sea'*  into  Greece,  to  collect 
such  notices  of  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Greek  states  as  might  be  ser- 
viceable to  the  Romans.  These  commissioners  were  absent  for  a  whole  year ; 
and  in  tlais  year  the  pestilence"  agwn  broke  out  at  Rome,  and  car-  a.  u.  c.  soi.  a.  c 
ried  off  so  many  of  the  citizens,  amongst  the  rest  four  out  of  the  ^'' 
ten  tribunes,  that  there  was  a  necessary  cessation  of  political  dbputes.  And  as 
the  pestilence  spread  also  amongst  the  neighboring  nations,^  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  take  advantage  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  Romans. 

In  the  next  year  the  pestilence'^  left  Rome  free ;  and  on  the  return  of  the 
commissioners  from  Greece,  the  disputes  asfain  becran.     After  a  .  _ 

•  XX'  xt-  i     1   xi  X  •    A      X    •  A.  U.  C.  801.    A.  C 

long  contention,  the  commons  conceded  the  great  pomt  at  issue;  4si  it »  nMoiT«<i  t« 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  revision  of  the  laws  and  constitution  ^th«  ^w^^JH^ 
should  be  committed  to  a  body  of  ten  men,  all  of  the  order  of  the  '  *""*"' 
burghers,  who  should  supersede  all  other  patrician  magistrates,  and  each  admin- 
ister the  government  day  by  day  in  succession,  as  during  an  interregnum.  Two 
of  these  were  the  consuls  of  the  new  year,  who  had  been  just  a.  u.  a  sos.  a.  a 
elected,  Appius  Claudius  and  T.  Genucius ;  the*  warden  of  the  **•• 
city  and  the  two  qusestores  parricidii,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  were  three  more  ;  and 
the  remaining  five  were  chosen  by  the  centuries.** 

Such  was  the  end  of  a  contest  which  had  lasted  for  ten  years ;  and  all*  its 
circumstances,  as  well  as  its  final  issue»  show  the  inherent  strength 
of  an  aristocracy  in  possession  of  the  government,  and  under  what  |r»««»»«  ^  t«IS3I 
manifold  disadvantages  a  popular  party  ordinarily  contends  against 
it.  Nothing  less  than  some  extraordinary  excitement  can  ever  set  on  a  level  two 
parties  so  unequal;  wealth,  power,  knowledge,  leisure,  organization,  the  influ- 
ence of  birth,  of  rank,  and  of  benefits,  the  love  of  quiet,  the  dread  of  exertion 
and  of  personal  sacrifices,  the  instinctive  clinging  to  what  is  old  and  familiar,  and 
the  indifference  to  abstract  principles  so  characteristic  of  common  minds  in  every 

^  dcGTo  de  BepablicA,  II.  S5.    Tho  reading  "  See  Vano,  Ling.  Lat.  V.  160,  and  FMtoi 
of  the  oonsul^s  name,  as  ffiven  in  this  passage    in  voce, 

of  Goero,  Atemias,  enables  na  to  account  for  ■•  Livy,  ni.  81. 

and  to  correct  the  ooirupt  reading  in  Dion^rsius,  ••  Livy,  III.  82. 

TM|ij$y(»(.   We  find  it  also  correctly  given  m  one  **  Dionysios,  X.  58. 

of  the  recently  discovered  fragments  of  tho  "*  Dionysins,  X.  64.    Livy,  IIL  8& 

Fasti  CapitolinL  ••  VoL  IL  p.  860,  2d  ed. 


~  See  Varro.  de  ling.  Latinfi,  V.  177,  and 
Niebtthr,  Vol.  il.  p.  841,  2d  ed. 
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rank  of  life ;  all  these  causes  render  the  triumph  of  a  dominant  aristocracy  sure, 
unless  some  intolerable  outrage,  or  some  rare  combination  of  favorable  circum- 
stances, exasperate  or  encourage  the  people  to  extraordinary  efforts,  and  so  give 
them  a  temporary  superiority.  Otherwise  the  aristocracy  may  yield  what  they 
will,  and  retain  what  they  will ;  if  they  are  really  good  and  wise,  and  give  freely 
all  that  justice  and  reason  require,  then  the  lasting  greatness  and  happiness  of  a 
country  are  best  secured ;  if  they  do  much  less  than  this,  yielding  something  to 
the  growing  light  of  truth,  but  not  frankly  and  fully  following  it,  great  good  is 
still  done,  and  great  improvements  effectea ;  but  in  the  evil  which  is  retiuned, 
there  are  nursed  the  seeds  of  destruction,  which  falls  at  last  upon  them  and  on 
their  country.  The  irritation  of  having  reasonable  demands  refused,  provokes 
men  to  require  what  is  unreasonable ;  suspicion  and  jealousy  are  fostered  beyond 
remedy  ;  and  these  passions,  outliving  the  causes  which  excited  them,  render  at 
last  even  the  most  complete  concessions  thankless;  and  when  experience  has 
done  its  work  with  the  aristocracy,  and  they  are  disposed  to  deal  justly  with 
their  old  adversaries,  they  are  met,  in  their  turn,  with  a  spirit  of  insolence  and 
injustice,  and  a  fresh  train  of  evils  is  the  consequence.  So  true  is  it,  that  nations, 
like  individuals,  have  their  time  of  trial ;  and  if  thb  be  wasted  or  misused,  their 
future  course  is  inevitably  evil ;  and  the  efforts  of  some  few  good  and  wise  citi- 
zens, like  the  occasional  struggles  of  conscience  in  the  mind  of  a  single  man  when 
he  has  sinned  beyond  repentance,  are  powerless  to  avert  their  judgment. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  FIRST  DECEMVIRS,  AND  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  TWELVE  TABLES. 


"  Tho  lawB  of  a  nation  form  the  most  instnictive  portion  of  its  histoiy." — Gxbboit,  Chap.  XLIV. 


The  appointment  of  a  commission  invested  with  such  extraordinary  powers  as 
those  committed  to  the  decemvirs,  implies  of  itself  a  suspension  of 

Appointment  of  th«d«-       ,,  i.  av       'j.-  ij    •  j  •  j  i.    -  ^     • 

wrovir..  s»t|>on«ianof  all  such  authontics  as  could  m  any  degree  impede  or  obstruct  its 
ermagiatnaM.  ^p^j^^j^jjg^  j^  ^^  natural,  therefore,  that  the  tribunate'  should 
be  suspended  as  well  as  the  patrician  magistracies ;  besides,  the  appointment  ot 
the  decemvirs  was,  even  in  its  present  form,  a  triumph  for  the  commons,  and  they 
would  be  glad  to  show  their  full  confidence  in  the  magistrates  whom  they  had  sq 
much  desired.  Again,  the  tribunes  had  been  needed  to  protect  the  commons 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  consuls;  but  now  that  there  were  no  consuls,  why 
should  there  be  tribunes  ?  And  who  could  dread  oppression  from  men  specially 
appointed  to  promote  the  interests  of  freedom  and  justice  ?     Yet,  to  show  that 

*  This  is  Dionysius'  statement  in  the  most  ex-  a  question  whether  the  tribuneship  was  prop- 
press  terms  (X.  56),  ad  finem.  Livy^s  language  erly  called  ma^istratas  or  no :  and.  at  any  rate, 
appears  to  me  to  admit  of  a  doubt;  for  ho  says,  it  would  not  m  these  times  be  called  ^^ma^s- 
when  speaking  of  the  wish  of  the  commons  to  tratus  populi,"  but  onlv  "  plebis :"  further,  Livy 
have  decemvirs  elected  for  another  jrear,  "Jam.  expressly  adds,  that  tne  "sacratie  leges"  were, 
plebs  ne  tribunicium  quidem  auxilinm,  ceden-  not  to  be  abolished.  Niebuhr  believes  that  the 
tibus  in  viccm  appellationi  [codd.  *  appellatione'l  tribuneship  was  not  given  up  till  the  second  de- 
deoemviris  quasrebat."  (HI.  84.  ad  nnem.)  Ana  cemvirate.  I  think,  on  tho  whole,  that  Livy 
although,  when  mentioning  the  appointment  of  meant  to  agree  with  Dionysius ;  and  the  state- 
the  first  decemvirs,  he  had  said,  "rlacot  creari  ment  does  not  appear  to  me  to  possess  any  in* 
dccemviroB — ct  ne  quis  eo  anno  alius  magistra-  temal  improbability, 
toa  essct^'  (III.  82),  yet  it  was  sometimes  made 
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the  tribuneship  was  not  to  be  permanently  surrendered,  the  sacred  laws  were 
specially  exempted  from  the  decemvirs'  power  of  revision,  as  was  also  that  other 
law,  scarcely  less  dear  to  the  commons,  or  less  important,  which  had  secured  to 
them  the  property  of  the  Aventine. 

With  the  ground  thus  clear  before  them,  and  possessing  that  full  confidence 
and  cheerful  expectation  of  the  people,  which  is  a  government's  t^,,  dMemrin  imci> 
great  encouragement,  the  ten  proceeded  to  their  work.  They  had  »»»^ '«««•>'»»*«• 
before  them  the  unwritten  laws  and  customs  of  their  own  country,  and  the  infor- 
mation,  partly,  we  may  suppose,  in  writing,  which  the  commissioners  had  brought 
back  from  Greece.  In  this  there  would  be  much  which,  to  a  Roman,  would  re- 
quire explanation :  but  the  ten  had  with  them  an  Ionian  sophist,'  Hermodorus  of 
Ephesus,  who  rendered  such  important  services  in  explaining  the  institutions  of 
his  countrymen,  above  all  of  the  Athenians,  the  great  glory  of  the  Ionian  race, 
that  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  honor  in  the  comitium. 

The  result  of  these  labors,  after  a  few  months,  was  submitted  lo  the  examina- 
tion of  the  people.'  Ten  tables  were  published,  and  set  up  in  a  n^,  eompbu  tm  u 
conspicuous  place  for  all  to  read  them.  Every  man  was  then  in-  "*«'*•'"• 
vited  to  make  known  to  the  ten  such  corrections  as  he  might  think  needed ;  these 
were  considered,  and  adopted  as  far  as  the  ten  approved  of  them :  and  the  ten 
tables,  thus  amended,  were  then  laid  before  the  senate,  the  centuries,  and  the  curise, 
and  receiv^ed  the  sanction  of  both  orders  of  the  nation.  The  laws  were  then  en- 
graved on  tablets  of  brass,^  and  the  tablets  were  set  up  in  the  comitiiun,  that  all  men 
might  know  and  observe  them. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ten  tables  were  a  complete  work,  and  intended 
to  be  so  by  their  authors.  All  the  circumstances  of  their  enact-  ft,--^  ^jv 
ment  sho^w  this ;  it  seems  shown  also  by  their  number,  which  had  iMvebe«npnMrr«iu 
reference  to  that  of  the  ten  commissioners,  as  if  each  commissioner  "^ 
had  contributed  an  equal  portion  of  their  joint  work.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  they 
satisfied  the  expectations  of  the  people,  and  were  drawn  up  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  wisdom ;  for  whatever  the  Romans  found  fault  with  in  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables,  was  contained  in  the  two  last  of  them ;  and  the  laws,  as  a  whole,  are 
spoken  of  with  liigh  admiration,  and  remained  for  centuries  as  the  foundation  of 
all  the  Roman  law.  Unhappily,  we  ourselves  know  little  of  them  beyond  this 
general  character.  Some  fragments*  of  them  have  been  preserved  by  ancient 
writers ;  but  these  are  far  too  scanty  to  allow  us  to  judge  either  of  the  substance 
or  the  order  of  the  whole  code. 

Still*  we  may  fitly  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion  offered  by  this  great  period 

^  Pomponias,  de  origine  juris,  %  4,  in  the  Di-  Ite^^  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  they  were 

gest  or  Pandects,  1  Tit.  ii.  Strabo,  XIV.  1,  §  25,  written  on  wood. 

p.  642.     Hermodorus  was  the  fHend  of  Hcradi-  *  The  authentic  remains  of  the  twelve  tables 

tos,  the  philosopher,  who  reproached  the  Ephe-  are  given  by  Haubold  in  his  **  Institutionum 

sians  for  having  banished  him  from  mere  jeal-  Juris  Bomani  piivati  lineamenta,^^  as  repub- 

ousy  of  his  superior  merit.    See  the  story  in  lished  after  his  death  by  Dr.   Otto,  Leipzig, 

Strabo,  as  alreadv  quoted,  and  in  Cicero,  Tus-  1826.    They  are  given  also  by  Dirksen,  witn  an 

culan.  Disputat.  V.  86.    Diogenes  Laertius  says  elaborate  criticism  as  to  the  text  and  the  sources 

that  Heraclitus  flourished  m  the  sixty-ninth  of  each  fhigment    "  Ubersicht  der  bisherigen 

Olympiad,  but  Syncellus  makes  him  contempo-  Versuche  zur  Kritik  und  Menstellung  des  Tex- 

rary  with  Anaxogoras,  the  elder  Zenon,  and  tesderZwolf-Tafel-Fragmente."   Leipzig,  1824. 

Parmenides,  which  would  render  it  very  pos-  The  earlier  collections  of  them  contam  clauses 

sible  for  his  friend  Hermodorus  to  have  vis-  ascribed  to  the  twelve  tables  on  insufficient  au- 

ItedKomo  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.     Stra-  thority. 

bo  expressly  identifies  the  Hermodorus  of  whom  *  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  writing 
Heraclitus  spoke,  with  the  man  of  that  nane  on  legal  details  without  a  professional  knowi- 
who  helped  the  decemvirs  in  drawing  up  their  edge  of  the  subject.  But  history  must  embrace 
laws.  And  the  fact  of  his  having  been  honored  the  subject-matter  of  every  profession ;  and  as 
with  a  statue  in  the  comitium  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  no  man  can  be  properly  quahflod  to  write  on  all, 
XXXIV.  11)  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  story  the  necessity  of  the  case  must  excuse  the  pro- 
of his  having  helped  the  decemvirs  was  not  sumption.  It  will  bo  proper  here  to  mention 
without  foundation.  the  works  from  which  the  present  chapter  has 

■  Livy,  HI.  84.  been  chiefly  compiled.     1st.  The  Institutes  of 


*  So  Dionysius,  vr^Xatt  yaXcaif  Axafd^ayrc;    Gaius.    An  epitome  of  the  three  first  books  of 
^roifs.  X.  57.    Livy's  simple  expression  *^  tabu-    this  great  work  had  been  long 


I.  Liiwof  Pfftooai  P«r< 
lOM  born 

■IMf«frM, 
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BteuertheRoowtiM  *'*  RooMui  legislation,  to  give  Bomethinff  of  a  view  of  the  Ronuui 
ta^to  urite  kaow*  law  as  it  was  settled  by  the  twelve  taUes,  or  as  it  existed  in  the 

oldest  form  in  wliich  it  is  now  possible  to  trace  it  And  I  shal! 
adopt  that  division  of  constitutional  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  civil  law  on  the 
other,  which  Livy  had  m  his  mind  when  he  called  the  twelve  tables  "  fons  omnis 
publici,  privatique  juris." 

To  begin,  then,  with  "  Jos  privatum,"  or  the  civil  law  of  Rome.  This,  accord* 
jvM  rrintam  «wd€d  ing  to  the  Roman  lawyers,  related  either  to  persons,  or  to  things, 
!!!!^n!ui7fLta!!;  or  to  actions,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term.  Let  us  first  examine 
4»aiiLUw«f  AciioM.  g^j^^  ^£  |.|jg  principal  points  in  the  law  as  it  regarded  pereons. 

I.  In  later  times  the  lawyers  had  occasion  to  notice  three  descriptions  of  per- 
sons :  those  bom  free,  those  who  had  been  made  free,  and  slaves. 
*ft««.  Mi^^  The  distinctions  of  burghers  and  commons,  patricians  and  plebe- 
****  ians,  had  long  since  vanished ;  and  all  free-born  Roman  citisens 
were  legally  regarded  as  equal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  slaves  ad- 
mits of  little  variation  so  long  as  they  remain  slaves ;  and  thus,  with  regard  to 
these,  the  lapse  of  centuries  produced  little  change.  But  the  freedmen  of  a  later 
age  appear  to  represent  the  clients  of  the  period  of  the  twelve  tables. 

That  the  relation  of  the  freedman  to  his  former  master  very  nearly  resembled 
TiMft««diiMioraut«T  that  of  the  client  to  his  lord,  might  be  conjectured  from  this,  that 
SLofTb?MriJi'?rdu  when  a  slave  obtained  his  freedom,  his  former  master,  "dominus," 
i««iir«  ubU.  became  his  "  patronus,"  the  very  same  name  which  expressed  hb 

relation  to  his  clients.  Previously  to  the  decemvirate,  this  class  of  persons  voted 
indeed  in  thecomitia  of  centuries,  which  comprehended  the  whole  Roman  people, 
but  they  did  not  belong  to  any  tribe,  and  therefore  had  no  votes  in  the  separate 
comitia  of  the  commons.  The  decemvirs'  procured  their  enrolment  in  the  tribes, 
and  thus  added  greatly  to  the  influence  of  the  aistocracy  over  the  popular  assem- 
blies ;  for  the  tie  between  a  patron  and  his  clients  or  freedmen  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  kindly  one,  and  much  stronger,  as  yet,  than  any  sense  of  the  duty  of  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation.  Indeed,  the  freedman  was 
held  to  belong  so  much  to  his  patron,  that  if  he  died  intestate,  and  without  direct 

vhole  work,  in  its  gennine  state,  was  Unit  dw-  vorks  wMch  I  have  coxuralted  will  be  noUoed  in 

covered  by  Niebuhr  in  1816,  in  a  nuUmpeest,  or  their  several  places. 

rewritten  manuscript,  of  some  of  the  works  of  **  The  Fragments  of  Ulpian  discovered  and 
8.  Jerome,  in  the  Chapter  Library  at  Verona,  published  by  Mai"  are  not  correctlv  described, 
I  have  used  the  second  edition,  published  by  as  1  had  not  seen  the  book  when  this  note  was 
Goschcn,  at  Berlin,  in  1824 :  and  I  nave  derived  written.  I  have  only  been  able  to  procure  it 
great  assistance  from  Goschen's  continued  rcf-  since  the  completion  of  the  present  volume,  and 
erenccs  to  parallel  passages  in  the  other  extant  I  find  that  it  contains  the  remains  of  several 
works  ofthe  Roman  lawyers.  2d.  The  fragment  treatises  by  an  unknown  lawyer,  on  variou;» 
of  Ulpian  from  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican,  published  legal  subjects ;  these  treatises  consisting,  for  the 
by  Hugo  in  his  ^'  Jus  Civile  Antejustmianeum."  most  part,  of  quotations  from  the  works  of  the 
j^rlin.  1815.  The  fragments  of  Ulpian  more  most  eminent  lawyers,  arranged  in  order,  as  in 
recently  discovered  and  published  by  Mai,  I  h ave  the  Pandects.  Amongst  the  rest  there  are,  nat- 
not  seen.  8d.  I  have  read  the  Institutes  of  Jus-  urally,  citations  from  Ulpian,  and  some  of  these 
tinian,  and  referred  continually  to  the  Digest  or  were  not  known  to  us  before  Mai^s  discovery; 
Pandects :  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  read  others  had  been  already  preserved  in  tlie  Pan- 
through  tlie  Digest,  or  to  oe  deeply  acquainted  dects.  The  manuscript  in  which  these  trca- 
with  Its  contents.  4th.  Hugo^s  Gcschichte  des  tises  were  found  was  a  palimpsest.,  now  in  the 
llomischen  Bechts.  9th  edit.  Berlin,  1824.  5th.  Vatican  library,  and  marked  in  the  catalogne 
Haubold^s  Institutionum  juris  Bomani  linear  VMDCCCLXVl.  It  was  brought  to  Borne  from 
raenta,  aud  Dirksen^s  work  on  the  Twelve  Ta-  the  library  ofthe  monastery  at  Bobl*  >,  near  Fla- 


des  Besitzes,"  5th  edition ;  and  some  articles  by  them  only  in  this  German  edition.    They  do  nor 

the  same  great  writer  in  the  "Zeitsclirift  fur  give  us  any  additional  information  as  to  the  iawi! 

geschichtliche  Bechtswissenschaft."     In  point  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 

of  exceUeuce,  1  could  not,  I  suppose,  have  con-  '  On  this  point  see  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  818. 

suited  liighcr  authorities  than  these ;  but  I  um  £ng.  Transl.    It  is  admitted  also  by  Uaubold,  in 

perfectly  constcious  of  the  insufficiency  of  a  few  his  labulee  ChrouologiciB,  as  one  of  the  institu- 

montlis'  study,  even  of  the  best  writers,  on  a  tions  of  the  deoemviiH. 
aubject  so  vast  aa  the  Boman  law.    The  other 
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heirs,"  his  patron  inherited  all  his  property ;  a  law  which  applied  also,  as  we  can* 
not  doubt,  though  perhaps  with  some  qualification,  to  the  client. 

Looldng  at  the  domestic  relations  of  free  citizens,  we  find  that  the  absolute 
power  of  a  father  over  his  children  was  in  some  slight  degree  fowntamuihnu^ 
qualified  by  the  twelve  tables ;  inasmuch  as  they  enacted,*  that  if  ^«""~- 
a  father  had  sold  his  son  three  times,  he  should  have  no  further  control  over 
him.  Formerly,  it  appears,  the  independence  of  a  son  during  his  father's  life- 
time had  been  regarded  as  monstrous  and  impossible ;  he  never  could  become 
sui  juris.  The  father  might  transfer  his  right  to  another  by  selling  his  son ;  but 
if  his  new  master  set  him  free,  the  father's  right  revived,  and  the  son  became 
again  in  potestate.  But  by  the  new  law,  the  father's  right  became  terminable ; 
and  if,  after  he  had  thrice  sold  his  son,  the  last  purchaser  gave  him  his  freedom, 
then  the  son  no  longer  reverted  to  his  father's  power,  but  remained  his  own  mas- 
ter. Still,  as  if  to  show  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  the  father's  power,  he  could 
not,  by  any  one  act  of  his  own,  make  his  son  independent ;  he  could  not  give 
him  his  liberty  hke  a  slave,  but  was  obliged,  if  he  wished  to  emancipate  him,  to 
go  through  the  form  of  thrice  selling  him  ;  and  it  was  only  when,  according  to 
the  common  practice,  the  son,  after  the  third  sale,  was  resold  to  his  father,  that 
then,  the  fatherly  power  being  extinct,  he  could  give  him  his  freedom  by  a  di- 
rect act  of  manumission.  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  an  emancipated 
son  lost  his  relationship  to  his  father,  and  could  no  longer  inherit  from  him ;  and 
further,  that  by  having  been  sold,  and  so  passed  into  the  state  of  slavery,  he  in- 
curred*^ that  legal  degradation  which  the  Romans  called  diminutio  capitis, 
and  consequently,  remained  liable,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  certain  pe- 
culiar disqualifications. 

As  the  father  of  a  family  enjoyed  absolute  power  over  his  children  in  his  life- 
time, so  was  he  equally  absolute  in  his  choice  of  a  guardian  for  Hi«p<mwofdi«i>Miiig 
them,  and  in  his  disposal  of  his  property  after  his  death."  He  •fw»p"T*rtybywar. 
might  bequeath  his  whole  fortune  to  any  one  child,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest, 
or  to  an  absolute  stranger,  to  the  exclusion  of  them  all.  In  this  respect  the 
twelve  tables  gave,  probably,  a  legal  sanction  to  a  power  which  was  become  com- 
mon in  practice,  but,  strictly  speaking,  was  as  yet  only  a  matter  of  indulgence, 
not  of  right.  Hitherto,  the  will  of  every  citizen  had  been  read  before  the  comi- 
tia,"  whether  of  the  curise  or  of  the  centuries  ;  that  the  former  in  the  case  of  a 


*  GaiuB,  Institnt.  HI.  $  40.  A  man's  direct  virilis  sexns  pereonas ;"  snch  as  his  father's 
heirs. "  sui  heredes,"  were,  according  to  the  Ro-  brother,  or  brother's  son,  or  the  son  of  an  un- 
man law,  his  children  *'  in  potestate,''  whether  cle  by  the  father's  side.  These  inherited  in 
male  or  female,  by  birth,  or  by  adoption ;  his  preference  to  tlie  cognati,  or  relations  derived 
son's  children ;  ms  son's  son's  children ;  his  **  per  foeminei  sexus  personas ;"  and  thus  an 
wife  in  manu ;  and  his  daughteivin-law.  See  emancipated  son  could  not  bo  heir  or  guardian 
Gains,  Institut.  III.  §  2*  For  the  application  of  to  his  nephew  on  his  brother's  side,  by  virtue 
this  law  to  clients,  see  Nionport,  Kitt.  Romanor.  of  the  jus  agnationis,  as  he  had  lost  that  right 
Sect.  I.  ch.  IV.  §  8,  and  the  defence  of  his  state-  by  havmg  gone  through  the  state  of  muncipatio 
ment  in  Rciz'S  preface  to  the  5th  edit,  of  Nieu-  during  the  process  ot  his  release  from  Ins  fa- 
port's  work.  Nicbuhr  also  is  of  the  same  opin-  thcr's  authority. 

ion.    Ilist.  Rom.  Vol.  I.  p.  820,  £ng.  Transl.       "  Uti  legossit  super  pecuni&  tuteldve  sues  rci, 

The  qnaliflcation  alluded  to  is  supposed  by  Reiz  ita  jus  esto.    Fra^m.  duodec.  Tabb.  18,  apud 

to  have  consisted  in  this,  that  a  client's  agnati  Uaubold.    See  Gains,  Institut.  II.  S  224. 
would  have  inherited  before  his  patron,  whereas       "^  Testamentorum  autcm  js^enera  initio  duo 

a  frecdman  could  have  no  agnati.  his  natural  re-  fuerunt :  nam  ant  calatis  comitiis  fadcbniit,  quid 

lationships  in  his  state  of  slavery  being  reckoned  comitia  bis  in  anno  testamentis  faciendis  aesti 

as  nothing.  nata  erant,  aut  in  jprocinctu,  id  est  cum  bdi 

*  Sipatcrfilinmtervenum  duit.  Alius  apatre  caus4  ad  pugnam  ibant:  procinctus  est  en!si 


capitis  diminutio  accidit  in  his  qui  «ata  comitia"  are  denned  by  Labco  to  bo  those, 

mancipio  dantur,  qui^ue  ex  mancij^atione  man-  ^'  quse  pro  collegio  pontincum  habentur  ani 

amittuntur ;  adeo  quidera  nt  quoticns  quisquo  regis  aut  flaminum  inangnrandorum  causA." 

mancipetur  aut  manumittatur,  totiens  capito  ^^lisdcm  comitiis,"  says  Gellius,  by  whom  the 

diminuatur.^    Gaius,  Institut.  I.  %  162.    The  passage  from  Labeo  has  been  preserved,  "ct 

disciualiflcations  incurred  by  a  diminutio  capi-  sacrorum  detestatio  et  testamenta  fieri  sole- 

tis  mduded  a  forfeiture  of  the  jus  agnationis.  bant."    Noct.  Att.  XV.  27,  §  1,  8.    And  Labeo 

A  man's  agnati  are  his  relations  derived  *'  per  tells  us  that  these  calata  comitia  were  either 
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borgiiery  the  latter  in  the  case  of  a  plebeian,  might  confirm  or  reject  ic.  Tb€ 
conSrmation  was  generally,  as  we  may  suppose,  become  almost  a  matter  of 
course ;  still  it  is  evident  that  it  might  have  been  refused.  But  from  this  time 
forward  it  became  a  mere  formality ;  the  right  of  the  father  to  dispose  of  his 
property  as  he  chose  was  fully  acknowledged  ;  and  it  was  conferred  on  him  with 
such  full  sovereignty,  that  it  was  only  when  he  died  intestate  that  the  next  of 
kin  could  take  the  management  of  his  inheritance  out  of  the  hands  of  his  sons, 
if  thoy  were  squandering  it  extravagantly  ;  no  degree  of  waste  on  the  part  of  a 
son  could  justify  the  interference  of  his  relations,"  if  he  had  succeeded  by  virtue 
of  his  father's  will.  The  principle  of  this  distinction  is  plain :  when  the  father 
of  a  family  had  waived  his  right  of  bequeathing  his  property,  it  seemed,  in  some 
measure,  to  revert  to  the  community,  as  a  member  of  which,  he  or  his  ancestor 
had  originally  received  it.  This  community  was  the  gens  in  the  last  resort,  and 
more  immediately  the  family  of  which  he  was  the  representative.  As  then  his 
property  would  go  to  the  male  representatives  of  his  family  in  default  of  his  own 
direct  heirs,  so  they  had  an  interest  in  preserving  it  unimpaired,  and  were  allowed 
to  enforce  it  when  the  son's  title  to  his  inheritance  rested,  like  theirs,  only  on  the 
general  award  of  the  law.  But  where  the  father  had  disposed  of  his  property 
by  will,  then  the  individual  right  of  ownership  passed  in  full  sovereignty  to  his 
children,  and  no  one  might  interfere  with  their  management  of  what  was  wholly 
their  own.  The  later  law  did  away  with  this  distinction ;  and  the  prsetor  was 
accustomed  to  deprive  an  extravagant  son  of  the  administration  of  his  inherit- 
ance, even  when  he  had  succeeded  to  it  by  his  father's  will.  And  this  is  natu- 
ral, for  as  society  advances  in  true  civilization,  its  supremacy  over  all  individual 
rights  of  property  becomes  more  fully  recognized ;  and  it  is  understood  that  we 
are  but  stewards  of  our  possessions  with  regard  to  the  commonwealth  of  which 
we  are  members,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  God. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  usages  of  a  rude  people  paid  but 
L.W  wiui  R  y^^tle  respect  to  women.     A  man  could  acquire  a  right  over  a  wo- 

woLb^  I,  HTL*-  man  by  her  having  lived  with  him  for  a  year  ;  exactly  as  a  year's 

possession  gave  him  a  legal  title  to  a  slave,  or  any  other  article  of 
movable  property.  Here  again  the  twelve  tables  so  far  interfered,"  as  to  give 
the  power  to  the  woman  of  barring  this  prescription,  by  absenting  herself  from 
her  husband  during  three  nights  in  each  year.  By  so  doing,  she  avoided  passing 
under  her  husband's  power,  "  in  manum  viri ;"  and  could  not,  therefore,  like  a 
wife  in  the  fullest  sense,  inherit  from  him  as  a  daughter.  Still  the  connection 
was  recognized  as  a  lawful  marriage,^'  **  connubium  ;"  and  the  children  accord- 
ingly followed  their  father's  condition,  and  were  subject  to  his  power,  which  was 
the  case  only  with  such  children  as  were  bom  in  "  connubium." 

Again,  the  old  Roman  law,  confirmed  in  this  instance  also  by  the  twelve  ta- 

1  utotiwir  Mil  Ki   ^^^*  obliged  all  women,  at  all  times  of  their  lives,  and  under  all 

«4^  imdw  giuSia^  circumstances,'*^  to  be  under  guardianship.     If  a  father  died  in- 

^  testate,  his  daughters  inmiediately  became  the  wards  of  their 

"curiata"  or  "ccnturiata;"   bo  that  W6  may  scription,  "ubus,"  or  by  coemptio,  because 

safely  condude  that  the  will  of  a  patrician  was  then  thej  lost  their  control  over  ner  property, 

read  at  the  former,  that  of  a  plebeian  at  the  and  their  right  of  inheriting  from  licr  (see 

latter.    See   JNiebulir,  Vol.  II.  p.  886,  Eng.  Cicero  pro  Flaoco,  M)  j  but  onW  her  &ther'» 

Xrans.  refusal  of  consent  hindered  her  from  forming  a 

^  A  prostore  constituitur  curator— in^ennis  connubium,  if  her  connection  was  with  a  Ko- 

qui  ex  testamento  parentis  hseredes  facti  male  man  citizen,  and  one  not  related  to  her  in  any 

dissipant  bona :  his  euim  ex  lege  (sdl.  XII.  prohibited  clegrce.    Bee  Ulpian,  Frajgm.  V.  2-7. 

Tabularum)  curator  dari  non  poterat.    Ulpiau,  "  Gains,  I.  |  144.    The  vestal  viigins  were 

Fragm.  XII.  8.  alone  excepted  by  the  twelve  tables,  "  in  houo- 

"  Gains,  Institut.  I.  %  111.  rem  saceraotii."    Afterwards,  by  the  later  law, 

^  The  formalities  of  a  marriage,  according  to  a  woman  obtained  the  same  privilege^  by  ac- 

the  Koman  law,  seem  only  to  have  affected  the  quiring  the  "jus  trium  liberornm,''  which  did 

wife's  property,  and  her  power  of  inheriting  not,  however,  always  imply  that  she  had  really 

from  her  husband,  not  the  legitimacy  of  ihe  borne  three  children,  but  that  by  the  empe^r'a 

diildren.    A  woman's  guardians  niight  prevent  &vor  she  had  acquired  the  right  granted  oy  la« 

oer  from  passing  in  manum  viri  either  oy  pre-  to  one  who  had  actually  been  a  mother. 


*    •         • 
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brothers,  or  of  their  nearest  male  relations  on  their  father's  side  ;*^  nor  could 
they,  ivithout  their  guardian's  sanction,  contract  any  obligation,'"  or  alienate 
their  land,  or  make  a  wilK  If  a  woman  married,  she  became,  in  law,  her  hus- 
band's daughter ;  he  could  appoint  her  ^ardians  by  his  will,  or,  if  he  died  in- 
testate, her  nearest  male  relations  succeeded  by  law  to  the  office ;  so  that  it  was 
possible,  in  despite  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  a  mother  might  be  under  the 
guardianship  of  her  own  son.  By  these  institutions,  the  apparent  liberality  of 
the  law,  which,  enabled  a  man's  daughters  to  inherit  on  an  equal  footing  with  his 
sons,  was  in  great  measure  rendered  ineffectual.'*  A  daughter  might,  indeed, 
claim  an  equal  share  with  her  brother  of  her  father's  land ;  but  as  she  could 
neither  alienate  it  during  her  lifetime,  nor  bequeath  it  by  will  without  his  con- 
sent, and  as  he  was  her  legal  heir,  there  was  little  probability  of  its  passing  out 
of  the  family.  All  this  was  greatly  modified  by  the  later  law ;  but  there  were 
always  found  persons  who  regretted  the  change,  and  upheld  the  old  system, 
with  all  its  selfishness  and  injustice,  as  favorable  to  a  wholesome  severity  of 
manners,  and  a  proper  check  upon  the  weakness  or  caprice  of  a  woman's  judg- 
ment. 

II.  If  from  persons  we  now  turn  to  property,  or,  according  to  the  language 
of  the  law,  to  things,  our  curiosity  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  n.  iAworThian.iB. 
twelve  tables,  and  the  state  of  things  which  they  recognized,  can  SJfTthJii^b^ 
be  but  imperfectly  gratified.  Yet  there  are  few  points  of  more  J^^'th"  i^^? 
importance  in  the  history  of  a  nation :  the  law  of  property,  of  real  •"•nrpoopi*. 
property  especially,  and  a  knowledge  of  all  the  ci  cumstances  of  its  tenure  and 
divisions,  would  throw  light  upon  more  than  the  physical  condition  of  a  people  ; 
it  would  furnish  the  key  to  some  of  the  main  principles  prevalent  in  their  so- 
ciety. For  instance,  the  feudal  notion  that  property  in  land  confers  jurisdicdon, 
and  the  derivation  of  property,  either  from  the  owner's  own  sword,  or  from  the 
gift  of  the  stronger  chief  whose  sword  he  had  aided,  not  from  the  regular  as- 
signment of  society,  has  most  deeply  affected  the  political  and  social  state  of  the 
nations  of  modern  Europe.  At  Rome,  as  elsewhere  among  the  free  common- 
wealths of  the  ancient  world,  property  was  derived  from  political  rights,  rather 
than  political  rights  from  property  ;  and  the  division  and  assignation  of  lands  to 
the  individual  members  of  the  state  by  the  deliberate  act  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, was  familiarly  recognized*'  as  the  manner  in  which  such  property  was  most 

"  Qnibtis  teBtamento  qnidem  tutor  datns  non  to  have  been  rather  the  rule  in  theory,  and,  in 

sit,  lis  ex  lege  XII.  agnati  eont  tutores.   Qaius,  the  earliest  recorded  settlement  of  a  people^  to 

1. 1 165.  have  been  often  actnatly  carried  into  practice. 

^  A  woman^B  agnati,  by  the  old  law,  were  The  division  of  Canaan  amongst  the  Israelites 
her  tutores  legitimi.  And  it  was  a  well-known  Is  a  well-known  example.  Let  any  one  com- 
mie of  law  that  she  could  make  no  valid  wiU  pare  this  with  the  utterly  capricious  manner  in 
without  their  consent.  Gaiu8|  II.  1 118.  The  which  the  Norman  chiefs,  from  duke  William 
whole  right  of  her  agnati  to  become  her  guar-  downwards,  appropriated  to  themselves,  or 
dlans  was  done  away  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  granted  away  to  their  followers,  the  lands  of 
(Qaius,  I.  S  171.)  But  her  father,  and,  if  she  England.  Agun,  a  similar  equal  division  is 
were  a  f^eed  woman,  her  patronas,  still  retained  sua  to  have  existed  at  one  time  in  Egypt  (He- 
the  same  power ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  the  rodotus,  II.  109) ;  and  even  after  the  period  of 
Antonines,  her  will  was  good  for  nothing  if  it  the  distress,  noticed  in  Genesis,  had  brought 
had  not  their  sanction.  most  of  the  property  into  the  bands  of  the 

"  See    Hugo,   Gesdiichte    des    Bomischen  kings,  yet  still  we  find  the  principle  of  regular 

Bechts,  p.  SMh).  division  recognized ;  for  even  in  the  last  years 

*  This  is  one  of  those  general  statements  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  the  dass  of  landed 

which  I  think  the  reader  of  ancient  history  will  proprietors  who  received  their  land  as  an  he- 

readily  admit,  although  it  is  not  possible  to  reditary  fief,  on  the  tenure  of  military  service, 

bring  any  particular  passage  of  an  ancient  wri-  enjoyed  eacn  man  an  equal  portion.    (Herodo- 

ter  as  the  authority  tor  it.    Nor  is  it  to  bo  de-  tus,  II.  164,  et  seqq.)  In  all  the  Greek  colonies 

niod,  that  conquest,  and  the  lapse  of  years,  in-  there  was  the  same  system ;  each  citizen  had 

troduoed  the  greatest  inequalities  of  property,  his  «X9^(  or  portion,  and  in  manv  states  these 

qnite  as  gnreat  as  ^oso  subsisting  in  modern  were  not  allowed  to  be  alienated.    (Aristotle, 

Europe.    But  the  notion  of  an  equal  division  PoHtlo.  VI.  4.)    Thus  the  well-known  division 

of  the  Idnd  of  a  country  amongst  its  citizens,  of  Loconia,  ascribed  to  Lycurgus,  was  nothinjg 

which  in  Tuodem  Europe  '»  so  without  example  unprecedented :  the  remarkable  feature  in  it 

that  it  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  wildest  of  was,  that  it  was  a  return  to  the  principle  of 

fanposBible  fancies,  seems,  in  the  ancient  world,  regular  aMignation,  after  a  long  departure  from 
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regularly  acquired.  This  act  oonveyed  the  property  of  the  land  so  granted  in 
complete  sovereignty ;  no  seignorial  rights  were  reserved  on  it ;  all  on  the  soil, 
and  under  it,  was  alike  made  over  to  the  proprietor ;  and,  as  he  was  the  ahao- 
lute  owner  of  it  in  his  lifetime,  so  he  could  dispose  of  it  to  whom  he  would  after 
his  death.  But  he  must  leave  it  as  unfettered  as  he  had  himself  enjoyed  it : 
he  could  not  control  the  rights  of  his  successor  by  depriving  him  of  his  power 
of  disposing  of  it  in  his  turn  according  to  his  pleasure ;  for  this  seemed  an  un- 
just encroachment  on  the  power  of  posterity,  and  an  unnatural  usurpation  on 
the  part  of  any  single  generation.  And  a  man's  civil  rights  and  duties  were  de- 
rived, not  from  his  possession  of  property,  but  from  his  being  a  citizen  of  that 
society  from  whose  law  his  property  itself  had  come  to  him.  He  was  bound  to 
defend  his  country,  not  as  the  holder  of  lands,  but  as  a  member  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  as  a  master,  he  had  power  over  his  slaves ;  as  a  father,  over  his  chil- 
dren ;  as  a  magistrate,  over  his  fellow-citizens ;  as  a  free-bom  citizen  he  had  a 
voice  in  public  affairs ;  but  as  a  proprietor  of  land  he  enjoyed  only  the  direct 
benefits  of  property,  and  no  power  or  privilege,  whether  socud  or  political. 

Yet  the  sword  had  won  no  small  portion  of  the  actual  territory  of  Rome,  no 
AnproiMrtjhtedM  less  ^i^  of  the  feudal  kingdoms  of  a  later  period.  The  sword 
52Sy7S«*arUi  ^^°  *^  ^^^  ^^®  state,  but  not  for  individuals.  Slaves,  cattle,  money, 
«rtM««u.  clothing,  and  all  articles  of  movable  property,  might  be  won  by 

individuals  for  themselves ;  and  the  law*'  acknowledged  this  as  a  natural  method 
of  acquiring  wealth ;  but  whatever  land"  was  conquered  belonged  immediately  to 
the  commonwealth.  It  could  be  converted  into  private  property  only  by  pur- 
chase or  by  assignation ;  and  assignation  always  proceeded  on  regular  principles, 
and  awarded  equal  portions  of  land  to  every  man.  But  the  mass  of  the  con- 
quered territory  was  left  as  the  demesne  of  the  state ;  and  it  was  out  of  land  sim- 
ilarly reserved  to  the  kings  in  the  conquests  of  the  German  barbarians  that  fiefs 
were  first  created.  This  system  was  prevented  among  the  Romans,  by  the  gen- 
eral law,  strengthened  apparently  by  the  sanctions  of  religion :  the  law  which 
prescribed  to  all  grants  of  land  made  out  of  the  state  demesne  the  one  form  of 
common  and  equal  assignation.  The  land  then  was  not  granted  away,  its  prop* 
erty  remained  in  the  state ;  it  was  sometimes  left  as  a  common  pasture,  sometimes 


» 


It ;  it  was  the  bringing  back  of  an  old  state  to    tcribronce,  if  a  c&tiien  having  had  land,  nc^- 
a  now  beginning,  aa  it  were,  of  its  social  exist-    locted  it  and  followed  any  other  callii^ ;  it 
\,    1  think,  then,  it  may  be  stated,  as  one    certainly  did  not  follow  that  every  citizen  r&- 


ence. 


of  the  characteristic  points  of  the  ancient  world,  ocived  a  grant  of  land,  much  less  that  his  pos- 

that  landed  property  was  not  merely  sanctionoa  session  of  land  beforehand  qualified  him  to 

and  maintained  by  law.  but  had  originally  been  become  a  citizen. 

derived  from  it ;  and  that  even  where  the  pco-  **  Gains,  II.  $  69.  Qqib  ex  hostibus  oapinn- 
ple  as  a  body  had  j^ned  their  country  by  the  tnr^  naturali  ratione  nostra  Hunt ;  and  in  Jus- 
sword,  yet  their  mdividnal  citizens  received  tinian^s  Institutes  this  is  expressly  extended  to 
their  separate  portion  neither  fh>m  their  own  slaves ;  ^'udeo  quidem,  ut  et  liberi  homines  in 
sword,  nor  from  the  capricious  bounty  of  their  servitutem  nostram  deducantur."  II.  1,  j  17. 
chiefs,  but  from  the  deliberate  act  of  society,  Be  rerum  divisiones,  &c. 
which  proceeded,  on  regular  principles,  to  allot  "  Gaius^  II.  i  7.  In  provinciali  solo  domini- 
a  portion  of  its  common  property  to  each  of  its  um  popuh  Bomani  est,  vel  Cesaria ;  nos  autem 
members.  With  respect  to  the  statement  at  possessionem  tantum  et  usum  fhictum  habere 
the  end  of  this  paragraph,  that  land  conferred  videmur*    Accordingly  no  land,  in  provindali 


ble  to  be  removed  iVom  their  tribe  by  the  cen-    ed  the  condition  of  land  which  remained  still 


ble  that  a  citizen  should  live  by  agriculture  in  the  provinces  in  the  imperial  tim^  was  not 

rather  than  by  trade ;  a  principle  very  general-  "  provinciale  solum :"  particular  spots  emoyed 

ly  admitted  in  the  ancient  world,  but  founded  the  privileges  of ^  '*  Itaucum  solum,*'  and  this 

on  conaiderationa  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  was  the  famous  jus  Italie  which  was  bo  com- 

for  the  moral  good  of  tiiie  community;  and  pletely  misunderstood  by  all  writers  on  tiie  Bo- 

very  different  from  the  notion  that  he  who  hod  man  law  and  constitution  before  Savigny.    Ha 

land  ought  to  have  jurisdiction  and  power,  first  showed  that  it  was  a  privilege  attached  to 

pesidea,  it  was  only  a  ground  of  oensorian  in-  land,  not,  as  had  been  supposed,  to  persons. 
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farmed,  sometimes  occupied  oy  individaak*  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  in  later  times  it  was  granted  in  fiefs,  but  with  this  essen* 
dal  difiference»  that  this  occupation  was  an  irregular,  and  as  far  as  regarded  the 
state,  a  wholly  precarious  tenure.  The  occupiers  possessed  large  tracts  of  land, 
and  derived  as  much  profit  from  them  as  if  they  had  been  their  property ;  but 
they  'were  only  tenants  at  will,  and  there  was  nothing  to  give  to  these  permitted 
rather  than  authorized  possessions,  tlie  dignity  and  political  importance  which 
were  attached  to  the  great  fiefs  of  modem  Europe. 

This  occupation  of  the  public  land  coidd  by  no  length  of  prescription  be  con* 
verted  into  private  property ;  lapse  of  time  could  never  bar  the  f^ptrtj  Mq«iMd  ly 
rights  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  therefore  the  "  possessions"  of  t^^v^^^ 
the  Roman  patricians  in  early  times,  within  a  few  miles  of  Rome,  were  on  the 
same  footing  with  all  land  in  the  provinces  afterwards :  in  neither  case  could  pro* 
scription  or  usucapio''  confer  a  legal  title  on  the  possessor,  because  in  both  in^ 
stances  the  property  of  the  soil  lay  in  the  state.  But  with  respect  to  the  lands 
of  private  persons,  the  early  Roman  law'^  allowed  possession  to  become  property 
after  a  lapse  of  only  two  years,  provided  that  the  possession  had  not  been  ob- 
tained in  the  first  instance**  either  by  force  or  fraud.  The  object  of  thb  enact- 
ment was  supposed  to  have  been  the  speedy  settlement  of  all  questions  of  own- 
ership ;*^  one  year's  possession  gave  a  right  of  property  in  a  slave,  or  any  other 
movable,  and  twice  that  time  was  thought  sufficient  for  the  owner  of  the  land  to 
establish  his  right  against  the  occupier  in  a  territory  so  small  as  that  of  Rome» 
unless  through  his  own  neglect.  Probably,  also,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  pre- 
vent the  risk  of  any  lands  lying  long  uncultivated,  by  regarding  land  thus  neg- 
lected as  returned,  in  a  manner,  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  open  to  the  first  occu- 
pant. Another  reason  would  sometimes  operate  strongly ;  the  duty  of  keeping 
up  the  religious  rites  attached  to  particular  places,  which  would  fall  into  disuse 
during  the  absence  of  an  owner.  This  feeling  was  so  powerful  in  the  case  of  the 
religious  rites  of  particular  families,'^  that  if  the  heir  neglected  to  enter  upon  his 
inheritance,  another  person  might  step  in  and  take  possession,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  a  single  year,  he  acquired  a  legal  title  to  the  estate.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  effect  of  this  encouragement  given  to  possession  was  favorable  to  the 
burghers,  or  patricians  as  we  must  now  begin  to  call  them,  at  the  expense  of  the 
commons.  The  twelve  tables*^  utterly  denied  the  right  of  possession  to  a  foreign- 
er ;  against  such  a  one  the  owner's  title  remained  good  forever.  And  although 
the  commons  were  no  longer  regarded  as  altogether  foreigners,  yet  they  were 
still  excluded  from  the  right  of  occupying  the  public  land ;  and  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  they  could  neither  take  possession  of  the  inheritance  of  a  patrician,  nor 
of  any  portion  of  his  land  on  which  there  was  any  temple  or  altar ;  for  it  would 
have  been  a  direct  profanation,  had  a  stranger  ventured  to  perform  the  religious 
rites  peculiar  to  his  family  and  race.  Besides,  in  point  of  fact,  the  patricians' 
lands  were  far  less  likely  to  be  left  open  to  occupation.    A  plebeian,  whose  land 

."  ProvindflliApnedia  uBttoapionem  non  red-  quired  the  posBession  of  any  thing  honk  fide, 

pinnt.   Qoins,  II.  $  46.  It  need  not  be  repeated  yet  he  ooidd  not  aoqoire  ^e  property  of  it  by 

that  the  provindflle  solum  of  Gfuns'  time,  of  prescription  or  usuoapio,  if  it  nad  been  origin- 

which  the  property  was  vested  only  in  the  Ko-  ally  obtained  by  force  or  fraud :  "  si  quis  rem 

man  people  or  the  emperor,  while  individuals  fhrtivam  aut  vi  possessam  possideat.*'    Ckdns, 

oould  only  have  the  occupation  and  nsofruct  of  II.  $  45. 

it,  was  exactly  in  the  condition  of  the  ager  pub-  **  No  romm  dominia  diutius  in  incerto  ea- 

hcus  of  the  time  of  the  XII.  tables.   Afterwards  sent.    Gains,  II.  $  44. 

the  distinction  between  provinciale  and  Itoli-  ^  Gains,  II.  $  58,  55.   Yoluemnt  veteres  m»- 

,oum  solum  was  done  awav  h^  Justinian,  and  turius  hereditates  adiri  ut  essent  qui  sacra  flh- 

Qsucapio  WHS  admitted  alike  in  each;  but  it  cerent.  quorum  illia  temporibus  summaobser- 

eould  be  completed  not  in  two  years,  but,  ao-  vatio  iuit. 

*<yrding  to  various  circumstances,  m  ten,  twenty,  *  "Ad  versus  hostem  etoma    auctoritas." 

or  thirty.    See  Justinian's  Code,  VII.  Tit  81.  Fragm.  XII.  TabuUff.  19,  apud  Haubold.  "Auo- 

De  usucapions  transformandft.  toritas''  is  the  right  of  claiming  our  own  prop- 

Gains,  II.  $  42.    tJlpian,  Fra^.  XIX.  %  8.  erty,  to  prevent  another  flrom  acquiring  it  by 

Simodoeasbon&Meaccepenmus.   Gains,  prescription, 
n.  §  48.    But  even  if  the  actual  possessor  ao- 
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had  been  laid  waste  by  the  enemy,  whose  house  had  been  burnt,  and  his  sons 
killed  or  swept  off  by  the  plague,  might  often  be  actually  unable  to  cultivate  bk 
property  again,  and  might  leave  it  in  despair,  to  be  possessed  by  the  first  person 
who  chose  to  occupy  it.  Or  if  he  were  detained  prisoner  for  debt  in  some  patri* 
cian's  prison,  the  same  result  miffht  happen ;  his  wife  and  children  might  seek 
protection  with  some  relation  or  friend,  and  their  home  might  thus  be  abandoned. 
And  supposing  justice  to  have  been  fairly  administered,  yet  the  delays  of  legal 
business,  or  the  want  of  fiiends  to  undertake  the  cause,  or  the  fear  of  provoking 
a  powerful  enemy,  might  often  hinder  the  owner  from  making  good  his  claim 
within  two  years,  and  so  the  property  might  be  lost  forever. 

As  the  Roman  law  attached  no  political  power  to  landed  property,  so  ndther 
DUiMikiis  M  to  wi.  did  it  make  a  distinction  between  it  and  all  other  kinds  of  property, 
C^^i^i  tt?^  «^8  to  the  formalities  required  in  conveying  it  to  another.  Yet 
'^'^f^  there  was  a  distinction  recognized ;  some  things  might  be  conveyed 

by  bare  delivery,  a  title  to  others  could  only  be  given  by  sellinjr  them  with  cer- 
tain solemn  formalities,  known  by  the  names  of  mancipatio  and  in  jure  cessio. 
This  latter  class*"  included  not  only  land  and  houses,  but  also  slaves,  and  all  tame 
animals  of  draught  or  burden,  and  all  these  were  classed  under  one  conunon 
name,  as  res  mancipii  or  mancipi ;  every  other  article  of  property  was  nee  man- 
cipii.  The  formality  of  mancipatio  was  one  of  the  peculiar  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zens '^  no  magistrate's  presence  was  required,  nor  was  there  need  of  any  written 
instrument :  but  five  Roman  citizens  of  an  adult  age  were  to  be  present  as  wit- 
nesses, and  a  sixth,  called  the  weigher,  or  scalcsman,  was  to  produce  a  pah*  of 
scales  to  weigh  the  copper,  which  was,  at  this  time,  the  only  money  in  circula- 
tion. Then  the  purchaser  laid  hb  hand  upon  the  thing  which  he  was  buying, 
and  said,  "  This  thing  I  declare  to  be  mine  according  to  the  law  of  the  Quirites ; 
and  I  have  bought  it  with  this  money  duly  weighed  in  these  scales."  In  later 
times,  when  this  form  was  still  preserved,  only  slaves  and  animals  were  required 
to  be  literally  seized  by  the  purchaser ;  land  might  be  disposed  of  at  a  distance.'^ 
But  in  the  days  of  the  decemviri,  we  cannot  doubt  that  every  sale  of  land  by 
mancipatio  was  transacted  on  the  spot,  and  that  the  purchaser  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  house  or  ground  which  he  was  buying,  no  less  than  on  the  slave  or  the  ox. 
The  form  called  "  in  jure  cessio''  took  place  before  a  magistrate  :**  the  purchaser 
claimed,  **  vindicavit,"  the  purchase  as  his  property ;  the  seller,  when  asked  by 
the  magistrate  if  he  disputed  the  claim,  answered  "  that  he  did  not ;"  and  then 
the  magistrate  awarded  the  article  in  question  to  the  purchaser  or  claimant. 
These  transactions,  by  word  of  mouth  only,  without  writing,  were  especially  sanc- 

Kancipi  res  sunt  pracdia  in  Italioo  solo—  conveyance,  and  thus  gratified  the  commons  by 

Hem  jura  pncdiorum  rusticoram,  velut  via,  iter,  recognizing  their  custom  as  law,  we  can  ander- 

actns,  aqufcductns ;  item  servi  et  nuadrupedes  stand  why  there  should  have  been  afterwards 

qvLSd  dorso  coUove  domantor,  velut  ooves,  muli,  a  sort  of  pride  felt  in  the  exercise  of  this  right 

equi,  asini.    CsBtcrte  res  nee  mancipi  sunt.   Ul-  of  mancipatio,  and  why  it  should  have  been 

pian,  Fragm.  XIX.  1.    It  has  been  doubted  kept  as  one  of  the  peculiar  rights  of  Soman 

whether  this   distinction  was  as  old  as  the  citizens.    And  if  it  were  origin^y  the  mode  of 

Twelve   Tables   (see   Hu^Oj    Oeschichte   des  conveyance  practised  by  the  plebeian  landown- 

Bdm.  Rechts.  p.  425) ;  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  reo-  era,  we  can  account  for  its  being  restricted  to 

ognizod  by  tlie  Ciucian  law,  passed  in  the  year  land,  and  to  what  constituted  the  most  valua* 

650  (see  Hu|^o,  p.  821),  and  was,  in  all  proba-  ble  part  of  the  live  stock  of  land,  slaves,  horses, 

bility,  coeval  with  the  earliest  state  of  the  Bo-  mules,  asses,  and  oxen.    In  particular,  we  can 

man  law,  except  as  fiu*  as  regards  the  jura  prse-  thus  understand  why  ships  were  res  neo  man- 

dionim ;  for  these,  being  res  incorporalos,  could  cipii,  because  foreign  commerce  was  wholly  on* 

not  pass  bv  actual  bodify  seizure,  and  mancipa-  known  to  the  agricultural  commons,  and  ships 

tio  no  douDt  always  in  its  original  meaning  im-  were  neither  bought  nor  sold  amongst  them, 

plied  this.    It  may  be  conjectured  that  manci-  I  may  observe  tliat  in  the  MS.  published  bjf 

patio  was  at  first  a  matter  of  usage  amongst  the  Mai.  entitled  "  De  donationibus,  ad  legem  Gnoi' 

plebeian  landowners,  a  method  of  effecting  a  am,''  we  have  the  true  form  "  res  mandpii," 

purchase  in  the  country  before  a  man's  imme-  instead  of  '^  mancipi."    See  Hugo,  p.  dSl,  and 

oiate  neighbors,  without  the  necessitv  of  his  Niebuhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  447.    Note  1044. 

foing  up  to  Rome  and  transacting  the  business  *"  Gains,  I.  %  119. 

efore  a  magistrate.    If  the  law  of  the  Twelve  '*  Gains,  I.  %  121. 

Tables  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  this  mode  of  "  Gains,  II.  $  24,    Ulpiaa,  Fmgm.  XIX.  9. 
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tioned  by  the  twelve  tables,  which  declared,  that  m  buyiQg  and  selling,  "  even 
as  the  tongue  had  spoken,  so  should  be  the  law."" 

The  principle  of  the  law  of  descent  was  that  of  qualified  male  succession  with- 
out primogeniture."*  All  children  who  had  not  been  emanci- 
pated"  inherited  their  father's  estate  in  equal  poi*tions,  without  "*»*'• 
distinction  of  sex  or  eldership.  A  man's  wife,  if  she  had  fully  come  under  his 
power  (in  manum  convenerat),  inherited  as  a  daughter ;  and  his  son's  children, 
if  the  son  were  dead,  or  had  been  emancipated,"*  succeeded  to  that  son's  share, 
and  divided  it  equally  amongst  them  ;  even  the  children  of  his  son's  son  inher- 
ited on  the  same  condition,  if  their  father  had  ceased  to  be  in  his  grandfather's 
power,  either  by  death  or  by  emancipation  ;  but  daughters'  children,  as  belong- 
ing to  another  family,  had  no  ri^ht  of  succession.  All  these  were  called  a  man  s 
own  heirs,  "sui  heredes;"  and  m  default  of  these,  his  agnati,"  or  relations  by 
the  father's  side,  succeeded ;  the  nearer  excluding  the  more  remote,  and  those  in 
the  same  degree  of  relationship  receiving  equal  snares.  In  default  of  agnati,"  a 
man's  inheritance  went  to  the  members  of  his  gens. 

III.  The  last  division  of  the  Roman  private  law  relates  to  actions.  *'  Legis 
actio"  signifies,  "  the  course  of  proceeding  which  the  law  prescribes  ni.  uw  c  •  •etioni. 
to  a  man,  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  with  his  neighbor,  or  to  ob-  w***"^  «>'•-"«* 
ttun  the  redress  of  an  injury."  It  stands  opposed  to  all  those  acts  of  supersti- 
tion or  violence,  by  which  the  ignorance  or  passion  of  man  has  sought  to  obtain 
the  same  end ;  to  the  lot  or  the  ordeal  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  dagger  of  the 
assassin  or  the  sword  of  the  duellist  on  the  other.  But  a  proceeding  at  law,  ac-' 
cording  to  the  notion  of  the  decemvirs,  was  bound  to  follow  the  law  to  the  very 
letter;  nothing  was  understood  of  construction  or  of  deductions,  insomuch 
that  he  who  brought  an  action  against  another  for  cutting  down  his  vines^ 
was  held  to  have  lost  his  cause,  because  the  twelve  tables  forbade  only 
the  cutting  down  of  fruit  trees  generally,  without  any  particular  mention  of 
vines.     The  modes  of  action  were  five:**  1,  Sacramento;  2.  Per  judicis  postu- 

"*  Qaam  nexam  faciet  mandpininqne,  nti  in  the  MS.    It  was  to  be  fonnd  in  hia  first  boolE, 

lingna  nuncapassit  ita  job  e&to.    Fragm.  All.  between  the  104th  and  165th  MCtiona  of  the 

Tabular.  17,  apud  Haubold.    See  Dinuen,  p.  present  division.    There  is  no  more  difilcnlt 

897-406.  question  in  Soman  law  than  to  ascertain  when 

**I  call  it  **  qualified  male  suooesaion,"  be-  and  to  what  extent  the  plebeians  acquired  '*jnra 

cause  although  a  man^s  daughters  inherited  gentilitatis."     The  wnole  institution  of  the 

along  with  his  sons,  vet  his  daughters^  sons  gentes  seems  to  have  been  essentially  ptitri- 

were  altogether  exdnaed,  and  his  daughters,  cian ;  and  i£  was  the  boast  of  the  patricians, 

being  under  their  brothers^  ^^lArdianship,  could  "  se  solos  gentem  habere,"  livy,  X.  S.    Who, 

not  disjsose  of  or  devise  their  inheritance  with-  then,  in  the  succession  to  the  property  of  an 

out  their  consent.    By  the  Athenian  law  the  intestateplebeian,  stood  in  a  position  analogous 

sons  alone  inherited^  but  they  were  obliged  to  to  that  of  the  members  of  his  gens  in  the  suo- 

portion  out  their  sisters,  and  public  opinion  cession  to  the  property  of  a  patrician?    For  the 

would  not  allow  this  to  be  done  niggardly.  noblest  of  the  plebeian  fiunines,  the  Cscilii,  for 

*  Gains,  III.  §  2.  instance,  or  the  Decil.  could  have  had  no  con- 

**  The  reason  of  this  restriction  was,  that  if  nection  with  any  patncian  gens  such  as  subsist 

the  son  were  in  his  fkther^s  power,  he  was  him-  ed  between  the  plebeian  and  patrician  Claudli, 

Bolf  his  father^s  heir,  and  his  children  were,  of  so  that  it  does  not  appear  who  would  have  suo- 

oourse,  excluded ;  if  ne  had  lost  his  succession,  ceeded  to  the  property  of  an  intestate  CsBcilius, 

either  by  death  or  by  emancipation,  then  his  in  default  of  sui  hsredes  and  agnati.    Was  it, 

children  succeeded  to  his  share  as  nis  repre-  as  in  the  Athenian  law,  that  cognati,  a  term 

■entatives.  which  included  relations  by  the  mother's  side 

"  Gains,  m.  %  9, 10.  By  the  law  of  the  XII.  as  well  as  bv  tiie  fiither's,  were  capable  of  in- 
tables,  all  relations  by  the  fkther's  side,  wheth-  heritinff  ?  And  if  no  relations  at  all  were  to  be 
er  male  or  female,  were  alike  induded  under  found,  had  the  tribe  any  daim  to  the  succession, 
the  title  of  agnati;  but  afterwards  the  meaning  or  was  the  propertv  considered  to  be  wholly 
of  the  term  was  more  limited,  and  fSemale  rela-  without  an  heir,  ana  thus  capable  of  being  ac- 
tions were  excluded  beyond  the  degree  of  a  quired  by  a  stranger  b^r  occupation,  possessio, 
sister.  A  man^s  mother,  if  she  had  passed  *'  in  and  two  years*  prescription,  usucapio  ?  In  this 
manum  mariU,"  aoquirea  the  rights  of  a  dangh-  case  there  wonla  be  a  possibility  of  the  property 
ter,  as  regarded  her  husband^  and  thus  was  of  a  plebeian  being  acquired  by  a  patrician, 
oottsidered  in  the  light  of  a  sister  to  her  son.  whereas,  so  long  as  there  existed  a  single  mem- 
Bee  Justtiuan,  Institutes,  III.  Tit.  2,  %  8.  her  of  his  gens,  the  property  of  a  patrician  ooul.: 

"  Gains,  111.  %  17.    It  is  provoking  that  the  never  be  without  a  patncian  heir, 

part  of  Gains'  work,  in  which  he  had  defined  **  Gains,  IV.  { 11. 

who  were  a^  man 's  ^*'gmtUMy^'*  b  wholly  illegible  ^  Gains,  IV.  %  13. 
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lationem;    8.  Per  ooadictionem ;   4.  Per  manus  iojectionem ;   5.  Per  pigooris 
captionem. 

1.  The  first^  of  these  was  the  most  generally  adopted  where  no  other  spedfic 
M  Aetaa:  moimmb-  ^ction  WBS  prescribed  bylaw.  The  contending  parties  each  staked 
*^  a  certain  sum  of  money,  *'  sacramentum/'  on  the  issue  of  their 
suit,  five  hundred  ases,  if  the  value  of  the  disputed  property  amounted  to  one 
thousand  ases  or  more ;  and  fifty,  if  it  fell  below  that  sum.  Only  if  the  suit 
related  to  the  establishing  of  the  freedom  of  any  one  claimed  as  a  slave,^  the  sae- 
ramentum  was  fixed  at  the  lower  sum  of  fifty  ases,  lest  his  friends  might  be 
deterred  from  asserting  his  liberty,  by  the  greatness  of  the  sum  they  would  have 
to  forfeit  if  they  failed  in  proving  it.  For  the  party  who  lost  his  cause  forfeited 
his  stake  besides,  and  it  went  not  to  the  other  party,  but  to  the  state.  Accord- 
ingly, the  magistrate  having  named  a  judge  to  try  the  cause,  the  parties  appeared 
before  him,  and  first  briefly  stated  to  him  the  nature  of  their  respective  claims. 
Then  the  object  in  dispute,  if  it  were  any  thing  capable  of  moving  or  being 
moved,  was  brought  into  court  also,  and  the  plaintifif,  holding  a  rod  or  wand  in 
one  hand,^  and  laying  hold  of  the  object  which  he  claimed  with  the  other,  as- 
serted that  it  belonged  to  him  according  to  the  law  of  the  Quirites,  and  then 
laid  his  rod  upon  it.  The  defendant  did  the  same,  and  asserted  his  own  right  to 
it  in  the  same  form  of  words.  Then  the  judge  bade  them  both  to  loose  their 
hold,  and  this  being  done,  the  plaintiff  turned  to  the  defendant,  and  said,  "  Wili 
thou  tell  me  wherefore  thou  hast  claimed  this  thing  as  thine  ?"  The  other  an- 
swered, "  I  have  fulfilled  what  right  requires,  even  as  I  have  made  my  clsum." 
Then  the  plaintiff  rejoined,  "  Since  thou  hast  made  thy  claim  wrongfully,  I  defy 
thee  at  law ;  and  I  stake  five  hundred  ases  on  the  issue.''  To  which  the  de- 
fendant replied,  **  In  like  manner,  and  with  a  like  stake,  do  I  also  defy  thee." 
Then  the  judge  awarded  possession  of  the  object  in  dispute  to  one  or  other  of 
the  parties  till  the  cause  should  be  decided,  and  called  upon  him  to  give  security 
to  his  adversary,  *'  litis  et  vindiciarum,"  that  is,  that  he  would  make  good  to  him 
both  the  thing  itself,  "  litem,"  and  the  benefit  arising  from  his  temporary  posses- 
sion of  it,  "  vindicias,"  if  the  cause  were  finally  decided  against  him.  Both  par- 
ties also  gave  security  to  the  judge  that  their  stake,  or  sacranientum,  should  be 
duly  paid.  But  if  the  dispute  related  to  the  personal  freedom  of  any  man,  wheth- 
er he  were  to  be  adjudged  to  be  a  slave  or  a  freeman,  the  twelve  tables  expressly 
ordered  that  the  vindicise,  or  temporary  possession,^  should  be  awarded  in  favor 
of  freedom,  that  the  man  should  remain  at  liberty,  till  it  were  proved  that  he 
was  lawfully  a  slave.  I  have  given  all  these  details,  partly  from  their  affording 
so  curious  an  illustration  of  the  le^al  proceedings  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome, 
partly  from  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  famous  story  of  Virginia,  presently 
to  be  related,  and  partly  also  from  their  novelty ;  our  whole  knowledge  of  the  old 
actions  at  law  being  derived  from  the  Institutes  of  Gaius,  which  in  their  entire 
and  original  form  were  first  discovered  by  Niebuhr  at  Verona,  in  the  year  1816. 

2.  3.  The  account  of  the  second  and  third  modes  of  action  has  been  lost  out 
M  and  Bd  AetioM  t  ^^  ^^^  ^3*  ^^  Gaius,  80  that  wc  cau  neither  fully  understand  their 
EJi^lSdPer^SSStt  nature,  nor  how  they  differed  from  one  another.  So  far  as  we 
■^  can  judge,  the  latter,  actio  per  condictionem,  appears  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  serving  a  notice  on  the  adversary,  calling  on  him  to  appear  at  the 
end  of  thirty  days,  to  submit  his  cause  to  the  judge.     The  former,  per  postula- 

**  Gains,  IV.  $  18-17.  "  "  Festucam  tenebat.J['    This  was  apparent- 

^Inthocase  of  a  slaveys  "■          ■  .         -  . 

necessary  that  the   person 

question  to  issue  should  ha ^ -  „   -  ^ ^  ,    ,  . 

with  the  skve,  or  any  personal  interest  for  him:  therefore,  signify  the  wisp  of  straw  or  chail; 

it  was  the  duty,  or  rather  Uie  privilege,  of  ev-  which  Plutarch  b&js  was  thrown  on  a  slay% 

ery  man  to  save  a  freeman  from  the  perpetual  when  he  received  his  liberty.    Sc3  Fnooiolati  la 

loss  of  his  liberty.    **  In  his  qn»  asserantur  in  FestucA. 

ttbertatem,  quivis  lege  agere  potest."    Livy.  **  Vindiciie  secnndum  Ubortatem.    Sm  LLvTi 

UL45.  m.44,46. 
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tionem  judicis,  was  an  application  to  the  magistrate  that  he  would  name  a  jadge 
to  try  the  mattet  in  dispute. 

4.  The  summary  process,  per  manus  mjectionem,  was  allowed  by  the  twelve 
tables^  as  a  method  of  enforcing  the  fulfilment  of  the  judge's  sen-  4^^  j^^b  .  f„  ^^ 
tence.  If  the  defendant,  after  having  lost  his  cause,  and  having  ■«»*»o^*««»«' 
been  sentenced  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  plaintiff,  had  neglected  to  do  so,  the 
plmntiff  might  lay  actual  hands  on  him,  and  unless  he  could  find  a  vindez,  or  de- 
fender, to  plead  his  cause  for  him,  he  being  himself  not  allowed  to  do  it,  he  was 
dragged  to  the  plaintiff's  house,  and  there  kept  in  chains  till  he  had  paid  all  that 
was  due  from  him. 

5.  Lastly,  the  action  per  pignoris  captionem^  was  a  rude  method  of  distress, 
in  which  a  man  was  allowed,  in  certain  cases,  to  compel  his  adver-  ni,  j^cn,..  f„  ^^^ 
sary  to  pay  him  what  he  owed  him  by  carrying  off  articles  of  his  «««««ptiUMA 
property  as  a  pledge.  In  some  instances  it  rested  solely  on  old  unwritten  cus- 
tom, such  as  that  which  allowed  the  soldier,^^  if  his  pay  were  withheld,  to  dis- 
train in  this  manner  upon  the  goods  of  the  ofBcer  whose  business  it  was  to  give 
it  him.  The  twelve  tables  allowed  it  in  cases  connected  with  religious  worship ; 
as,  for  instance,  it  was  permitted  against  him  who  had  bought  a  sheep  or  an  ox 
for  sacrifice,  and  had  not  paid  for  it ;  or  against  him  who  had  not  paid  for  the 
hire  of  a  beast,  which  the  owner  had  let  for  the  very  purpose  of  getting  money 
to  enable  him  to  offer  a  sacrifice  himself.  In  the  first  case,  there  was  an  impiety 
in  a  man's  offering  to  the  gods  that  which  was  not  his  own ;  in  the  second,  the 
gods  themselves  were  defrauded  of  their  sacrifice,  inasmuch  as  their  worshipper 
was  deprived  of  the  means  to  offer  it. 

I  have  purposely  postponed  my  notice  of  one  part  of  the  law,  that  which  re- 
lates to  obligations,  because  it  affords  an  easy  transition  to  another  orobBBitionfc 
branch  of  the  subject,  the  criminal  law  of  the  twelve  tables ;  in- 
asmuch as  several  offences,  which  we  regard  as  crimes,  or  public  wrongs,  were 
by  the  Romans  classed  under  the  head  01  private  wrongs,  and  the  compensation 
which  the  offender  was  bound  to  make  to  the  injured  party,  followed  from  one 
species  of  civil  obligation,  technically  called  obligationes  ex  delicto. 

Over  and  above  our  general  duties  to  our  fellow-citizens,  we  put  ourselves 
often,  by  our  own  voluntary  act,  under  certain  new  and  specific  obUg»tioune«otrjM. 
obligations  towards  them,  either  from  some  particular  engage-  »»««i«d»iw*<»- 
ment  contracted  with  them,  or  from  our  having  done  them  some  wrong.  In  the 
first  case,  there  arises  an  obligation  to  fulfil  our  agreement ;  in  the  second,  an 
obligation  to  repair  our  injustice.  Hence  the  Roman  law^  divided  all.  legal  obli- 
gations into  those  arising  from  engagement,  ex  contractu,  and  those  arising  from 
a  wrong  committed,  ex  delicto. 

I.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  minutely  into  the  subdivisions  of  the  former 
of  these  two  classes  of  obligations.  To  the  head  of  obligationes  ^^ 
re  contractae  belonged  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor:  the  mere  ^tu.  DJbt!,hSi^ 
fact  of  having  borrowed  money^  constituted  the  obligation  to  pay  '°^^' 
it,  without  any  promise  to  that  effect,  verbal  or  written,*^  on  the  part  of  the  bor- 
rower. But  as  the  remarkable  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  with 
regard  to  debtors,  have  been  already  noticed,  it  will  not  be  needful  to  state  them 

**  Guns,  IV.  S  21-25.  tuum,"  when  the  thing,  whatever  it  he,  is  given 

^  GaiuB.  IV.  I  26-29.    With  regard  to  the  to  another  for  hia  nae,  with  the  understanding 

orthngrapoy  of  the  word,  the  text  of  Gfuus  va-  that  he  shall  retnm  to  na  hereafter  not  that  viary 

ries,  exhibiting  in  one  passage  the  form  "  oap-  same  ihinff,  but  one  of  the  same  nature  and 

tionem/'  §  12,  and  in  another  that  of  "capio-  qudity.  "Commodatum'*  expressed  that  which 


VIL  10.  oontractaaa  an  implied  contract;  such  a  oon- 

^  Gains,  IV.  1 27.  tract  "  as  reason  and  jostice  dictate,  and  which, 

^  Qfuus,  ni.  f  88.  therefore,  the  law  presumes  that  every  man  un- 

^  Or  any  tiling  else  which  can  bo  weighed,  dertakes  to  perform."    Blackstone,  Comment. 

wanted,  or  measured.    This  was  called  "  mu-  Book  II.  c  80,  S IX. 
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again.  One  part,  however,  of  the  engagements  of  debtors,  theii  being  bound  ta 
pay  the  interest  as  well  as  the  principal  of  their  debt,  belonged  to  obligations  of 
another  class,  those  contracted  by  direct  words  of  covenant;  for  whereas  the 
payment  of  the  principal  was  an  obligation  re  contracta,  the  payment  of  interest 
was  a  matter  of  distinct  stipulation  between  the  contracting  parties."  Yet  al- 
though this  may  seem  to  be  as  much  a  matter  of  voluntary  bargain  as  any  deal- 
ing between  man  and  man,  still  the  contracting  parties  meet  often  on  so  unequal 
a  tooting,  and  the  weaker  is  so  little  in  a  condition  either  to  gain  more  favorable 
terms,  or  to  do  without  the  aid  of  which  they  are  the  price,  that  leg^lators  have 
generally  interfered  either  to  prohibit  such  engagements  altogether,  or  at  anj 
rate  to  prevent  the  stronger  party  from  making  an  exorbitant  use  of  his  advan- 
tages ;  they  have  either  made  all  interest  of  money  illegal,  or  have  fixed  a  maxi- 
mum to  its  amount.  Accordingly,  the  decemvirs,  while  they  enforced  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  with  such  fearful  severity,  thought  themselves  bound  to  save  the 
debtor,  if  possible,  from  the  burden  of  an  extravagant  interest ;  they  forbade  any 
thing  higher  than  unciarium  foenus,"  an  expression  which  has  been  variously  in- 
terpreted as  meaning,  in  our  language,  either  one  per  cent.,  or  cent,  per  cent. ; 
but  which,  according  to  Niebuhr,"  signifies  a  yearly  interest  of  one-twelfth,  or 
eight  and  one-third  per  cent. ;  and  this,  being  calculated  for  the  old  cyclic  year 
of  ten  months,  would  give  ten  per  cent,  for  the  common  year  of  twelve  months, 
which  was  in  ordinary  use  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.  This,  according  to  our 
notions,  is  sufficiently  high  ;  yet  the  common  rate  of  interest  at  Athens,  at  this 
time,  was  twelve  per  cent.  ;**  and  Niebuhr  observes,  that  from  this  period  for- 
ward for  sixty  years,  till  the  distress  which  followed  the  Gaulish  invasion,  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  misery  of  insolvent  debtors. 

A  third  class  of  obligations,**  ex  contractu,  contained  all  promises  or  covenants 
obUntioM  ridn  cxprcsscd  iu  a  certain  form  of  words ;  and  here  the  Roman  law 
2f6w??f'a*rufn  p*.  ackuowledgcd  such  only  to  be  leffally  binding  as  were  concluded 

m  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  The  party  with  whom  the 
covenant  was  made  asked  him  who  made  it,  "  Dost  thou  engage  to  do  so  and 
80  ?*'  And  he  answered,  "  I  do  engage."  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  as 
the  Romans  had  a  peculiar  form  of  sale,  raancipatio,  which  none  but  Roman  cit- 
izens might  use,  so  also  they  had  one  peculiar  word  to  express  an  engagement, 
which  was  binding  only  on  Roman  citizens,  and  lost  its  force  even  on  them  if 
translated  into  another  language.  This  favorite  word  was  spondeo.**  A  Roman 
might  make  a  binding  covenant  with  a  foreigner  in  any  language  which  both 
parties  understood ;  if  it  were  drawn  up  in  Liatin,  the  words  promitto,  dabo,  f&- 
ciam,  or  any  others  to  the  like  effect,  retained  their  natural  and  reasonable  force, 
and  constituted  an  agreement  recognized  by  law;  but  if  he  used  the  word 
spondeo,  or  its  supposed  equivalent,  in  any  other  language,  the  engagement  was 
null  and  void.     This,  undoubtedly,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  religious  origin  of 

•*  Gibbon,  Vol.  Vin.  chap.  xliv.  j).  85,  Svo.  Athens  we  have  rdMf^v/r0«rof,r<ffo$l^err«(,  Ac, 

ed.  1807,  considers  the  payment  of  interest  to  to  express  respectively  ^Unterest  of  a  third  ana 

follow  fh>m  an  obligation  ex  consensu,  and  to  of  a  sixth  part  of  the  sum  borrowed."    And  as 

come  under  the  geneml  head  of  letting  and  hir-  the  Greek  expressions  denote  the  interest  for  a 

ing,  locatio  and  oonductio.  inasmuch  as  interest  year,  although  Interest  was,  in  fact,  paid  every 

may  bo  considered  as  the  nire  paid  for  the  tern-  month,  so  the  undarium  fcenus,  in  like  man- 

porary  use  of  money.    The  view  given  in  the  ner,  may  mean  interest  of  a  twelfth  part,  or 

text  is  that  of  Hoinecdus,  III.  15.  S  6,  and  of  eight  and  one  third  per  cent,  per  annum,  si- 

Hugo,  Geschichte  des  Bom.  Bechts,  p.  280,  though  a  part  of  it  was  at  Bome  also  paid 

£d.  9.  monUily. 

"  Tadtus,  Annal.  VI.  16.    "  Duodedm  tabu-  "  See  his  chapter  "  ilber  den  tTnadahinsftiss," 

lis  sanctum,  ne  quia  undario  foenore  amplius  in  the  third  volume  of  his  history,  p.  61. 

exerceret.''     Now,  the  unda  being  the  well-  **  See  Bockh,  **  Staatshaushaltung  der  Ath<»- 

known  twelfth  part  of  the  Boman  as,  or  pound,  ner."  Vol.  I.  p.  148.    In  Demosthenes'  time, 

and  the  heavy  copper  coinage  of  the  old  times  twelve  per  cent,  at  Athens  was  considered  low. 

being  still  the  standard  at  Bome,  unciarlnm  foe-  "*  "  Obligationeft  verbis  oontractn."     QiioM, 

nus  would  be  a  very  natural  expression  for  *^  in-  III.  92. 

terest  of  an  ounce  in  the  pound."  that  is,  of  a  **  Gains,  IIL  S  98. 
twelfth  part  of  the  sum  borrowea.    Thus,  at 
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the  term ;  it  is  clearly  connected  with  (fitivSu,  and  denoted,  probably,  an  oath 
taken  with  the  sanction  of  certain  peculiar  rites,  such  as  a  stranger  could  not 
witness  without  profanation.  We  may  be  sure  that  spondeo  was  a  word  as  pecu- 
liar to  the  patricians  originally  as  it  was  afterwards  to  the  united  Roman  people 
of  patricians  and  commoners :  there  was  a  time  when  it  could  have  been  nc 
more  used  in  a  covenant  with  a  plebeian,  than  it  was  afterwards  allowed  to  b( 
addressed  to  a  Greek  or  an  Egyptian. 

II.  The  second  division  of  obligations  included  those  which  arise  from  om 
havinff  wronired  our  neischbor,  the  obli£;ation  of  making  iFood,  or 
makmg  reparation  for,  the  mjury  which  we  have  done.     We  may  lusto.  L«wofth«ft*iid 
injure  either  the  person,  or  the  property,  or,  thirdly,  the  feelings 
and  character  of  another.    1.  Injuries"  to  the  person  were  divided  by  the  twelve 
tables  into  three  classes,     ci.  If  a  limb  or  any  member  were  irreparably  injured, 
the  law  ordered  retaliation,  ''eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth/'  unless  the  injured 
party  chose  to  accept  of  any  other  satisfaction.     j3.  If  a  bone  were  broken  or 
crushed,  the  offender  was  to  pay  three  hundred  ases.     y.  And  all  other  bodily 
injuries  were  compensated  by  the  payment  of  twenty-five  ases.     The  poverty  of 
the  times,  says  Gains,  made  these  money  penalties  seem  sufficiently  heavy ;  but 
twenty-five  ases  could  never  have  been  a  very  heavy  penalty  to  the  majority  of 
the  patricians ;  and  such  a  law  was  well  calculated  to  encourage  the  outrages 
which  Kseso  and  his  associates  and  imitators  were  in  the  habit  of  committing 
against  the  poorer  citizens.     2.  Injuries"  agamst  property,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  visited  severely.     A  thief  in  the  night"  might  be  lawfully  slain ;  or  by  day," 
if  he  defended  himself  with  a  weapon.     If  a  thief  was  caught  in  the  fact,  he  was 
to  be  scourged  and  given  over,"  addicebatur,  to  the  man  whom  he  had  robbed ; 
and  the  lawyers  doubted  whether  he  was  only  to  be  kept  in  chains  by  the  injured 
party  till  he  had  made  restitution,  probably  fourfold,  or  whether  he  was  to  be 
his  slave  forever.     Theft  not  caught  m  the  fact  was  punished  with  twofold  resti- 
tution .**     If  a  man  wanted  to  search  a  neighbor's  house  for  stolen  goods,  he  was 
to  search  naked,"  with  only  a  girdle  round  his  loins,  and  holding  a  large  dish  or 
platter  upon  his  head  with  both  his  hands ;  and  if  he  found  his  goods,  then  the 
thief  was  to  be  punished  as  one  caught  in  the  fact.     3.  But  in  no  provision  of 
the  twelve  tables  does  the  aristocratical  spirit  of  their  authors  appear  more  man- 
ifest than  in  the  extreme  severity  with  which  they  visited  attacks  upon  character, 
and  in  the  large  extent  of  their  definition  of  a  punishable  libel.     They  declared 
it  an  offence  for  which"  a  man  should  be  visited  "with  one  of  their  heaviest 

"  Gains,  ITT.  §  228.  precise  penalty  awarded  to  libels  in  the  twelve 

"  Gaius,  III.  §  189.  tables.    The  roundatioa  of  our  knowledge  on 

"*  ^*  Sei  nox  ftirtum  factnm  esit,  sei  im  oocisit  this  subject,  is  the  passage  quoted  by  Augus- 

joure  caisus  esto.''    Fragm.  XII.  Tabular.  §  10,  tine  (de  Civit.  Dei,  II.  9))  from  the  fourth  book 

apud  Haubold.  of  Cicero's  treatise,  De  KepublicA.   "  Duodo%.im 

**  Gaius,  ad  edictum  proyindale,  quoted  in  tabules  cum  pcrpaucas  res  capite  sanxlsscnt,  in 

the  Dij^est,  XLVII.  De  mrtiS|  1.  64,  §  2.  his  hano   quoque  sanciendam  putaverunt,  si 

*'  Gaius,  III,  $  189.  quis  occentavisset,  slve   carmen   condidissct, 

^  Gaius,  III,  1 190.  quod  infamiam  faceret  flagitiumve  altcri.**  And 

**  Gaius,  III.  192,  198.    The  notion  of  this  Augustine  in  another  placOi  II.  12,  referring  to 

strange  law  was,  that  the  man  who  searched,  this  passage,  expresses  what  he  supposed  to  be 

b^  bcmg  naked,  and  having  his  hands  occu-  its  meaning  in  his  own  words  thus :  **  Capite 

pied,  could  not  conceal  any  thing  about  him,  plectendum  sancientes  tale  carmen  condero  si 

which  he  mi^ht  leave  secretly  in  his  neighbor's  quis  auderet."  .  Augustine,  living  in  an  ag^e 

house,  and  then  charge  liim  with  theft.    It  is  when  capital  punishments,  in  our  sense  of  the 

curious  that  this  extraordinary  custom  seems  to  term,  were  common,  understands  Cicero's  words 

have  cxbted  also  at  Athens.    See  the  following  as  si^nifyin^  the  **  punishment  of  death.''    But 

passage  from  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  v.  inCicero'stmie.  when  the  punishment  of  death 

197,  ed.  Dindorf.  was,  so  far  as  Koman  citizens  were  concerned, 

nnknown  to  the  law,  the  expressions,  capite 

ZaKPATEi:. — '101  w¥f  KardOov  Bolfidrtov.  sancire,  and  res  capitalis,  generally,  as  is  well 

STPEtlAAUS.  iiiUriKd  tI;  known,  have  a  milder  meanin?,  and  caput  re- 

ZURP.  oSv,  dXXa  yvitvovi  tiaiivai  yo/i/^rat.  fers  to  the  civil  rather  than  to  the  natunu  life  of 

STPEf.  iXX'  oh^  ^upd9W¥  iyuy*  daipj^oitat.  a  citizen.    Thus  Gaius  says  expressly,  *■'■  Poena 

manifesti  furti  ex  lege  XII.  tabularum  capitalis 

**  There  hr.vo  been  various  opinions  as  to  the  erat,"  III.  S 189.    Ajid  then  he  goes  on,  "  Ham 
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pnnishments,  involving  a  diminatio  capitis,  if  he  publicly  uttered  in  word  or 
miting  any  thing  that  tended  to  bring  dbgrace  upon  his  neighbor.  Cicero  re- 
fers to  this  law,  as  proving  the  eiistence  of  something  of  a  literature  in  the  times 
of  the  decemvirs ;  and  he  contrasts  it  with  the  license  enjoyed  by  the  comic 
poets  at  Athens.  No  doubt  satirical  songs  are  sufficiently  ancient,  and  these 
were  the  literature  which  the  decemvirs  dreaded ;  the  coarse  jests  which  were 
uttered  in  the  Fescennine  verses,  and  which  were  allowed,  as  at  a  kind  of  Satur- 
nalia, to  the  soldiers  who  followed  their  general  in  his  triumph.  But  the  effect 
of  this  law  was  to  make  the  ancient  poetry  of  Rome  merely  laudatory ;  and  af- 
terwards, when  prose  compositions  began,  they  caught  the  same  infection.  If 
the  poet  Nsevius  could  be  persecuted  by  the  powerful  family  of  the  Metelli,  and 
obliged  to  leave  Rome  for  no  severer  satire  than  his  famous  line,  "  Fato  Rom» 
fiunt  Metelli  consules,"  we  may  readily  understand  how  little  an  humble  writer,  in 
recording  the  actions  of  a  great  patrician  house,  would  dare  to  speak  of  them 
truly.  And  hence  it  has  happened  that  the  falsehood  of  the  Roman  annals  is 
so  deeply  rooted,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  an  eminent  person  in  the  Roman 
history  who  is  spoken  of  otherwise  than  in  terms  of  respect.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  license  of  Athenian  comedy  spared  neither  the  innocence  of  Nicias,  nor 
the  pure  and  heroic  virtue  of  Pericles.  But  has  history,  therefore,  done  justice 
to  their  merit  ?  And  how  different  is  the  value  of  praise  when  given,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  free  pens  of  the  great  historians  of  Greece,  and  on  the  other, 
by  that  uniform  adulation  which  saw,  even  in  Marius  and  Sulla,  more  matter  for 
admiration  than  for  abhorrence ! 

All  the  offences  hitherto  enumerated  were  considered  as  private  rather  than 
public  wrongs  ;  and  if  they  were  in  an^^  case  punished  capitally. 
It  was  rather  that  the  law  allowed  the  injured  party  to  take  into 
his  own  hands  the  extremest  measure  of  vengeance,  than  that  the  criminal  suffered 
death  in  consequence  of  the  deliberate  sentence  of  the  judge.  But  some  offences 
were  regarded  as  crimes,  or  public  wrongs  in  the  strictest  sense ;  they  were  tried, 
either  by  the  people  in  the  comitia  of  centuries,  or  by  judges,  like  the  quaes- 
tores  parricidii,  specially  appointed  by  the  people.     Of  this  sort  were  parricide," 

liber  vcrberatns  addicebatur  oi  cui  ftirtnm  foce-  ment  of  a  libeller  involved  in  it  a  diminutio  car 
rat."  On  the  other  hand,  not  to  inflist  on  Hor-  pitis,  and  was  thas,  in  the  Roman  senae  of  the 
aoe^B  lino,  ^*  Vertere  modum  formidino  fu8tie>,"  term,  capital.  It  may  be,  alao^  that  the  aen- 
Cornatus,  the  scholiast  on  Persiiis,  says  ex-  tenoe  ^*  at  fosteforietur,'' not  bein^  limited  with 
presHly,  **  Lego  XII.  tabalarum  cautum  est,  ut  the  careful  humanity  of  the  Jewish  law,  was, 
fustilnis  feriretur^  ^ui  publico  invehebatur,'^  when  executed  with'severity,  fatal ;  and  that  a 
&c.  Yet  still  there  is  another  question,  for  the  man  who  had  thus  died  under  his  punishment 
military  punishment  of  the  fustuarium  was  no-  was  considered  as  jure  cassus.  It  mifht  thus 
toriousl^  often  fatal ;  and  it  may  be,  that  the  be  trulv  said,  that  Ubols  were  punished  capitol- 
exproiiaion  ^'  fasti  ferire,"  included  even  a  beat-  ly,  in  tne  later  sense  of  the  term,  if  the  punish- 
ing to  death.  Thus  we  readof  Egnatius  Motel-  ment  might,  in  fact,  be  made  to  amount  to  a 
lus.  *'  qui  uxorcm  fuste  percussam  interemit,"  sentence  of  death,  at  the  discretion  of  those 
Valer.  Max.  VI.  8.  S  9,  where  the  words  fuste  who  inflicted  it.  ]3ut  the  law  meant  only,  that 
percnssam  are,  I  tnink,  meant  to  describe  the  the  libeller  should  be  beaten,  and  incur*aUo  a 
manner  of  the  death,  rather  than  a  punishment  diminutio  capitis :  and  this  was  sufficiently  se- 
inflicted  previously  to  the  capital  one.  And  vero,  when  we  flna  that  the  most  grievous  bod- 
yet  fu^ti^atio,  in  the  estimate  of  the  later  law.  ily  injuries,  although  visited  bv  punishment  in 
was  a  mUder  piuishmont  than  fla^oUatio ;  ana  kmd,  yet  did  not  involve  any  forfeiture  of  civil 
the  Digest  cans  it  *^  fustiffationis  admonitio." —  rights. 
See  Ileinoccius,  IV.  18,  f  7.  *•  Every  one  knows  the  famous  punishment 

If  we  look  to  the  later  law,  in  order  to  learn  of  the  parricide,  that  ho  should  be  scoureed, 
what  was  then  the  panlshracnt  of  libel,  we  then  sewn  up  in  a  sock,  in  company  with  a  dog, 
shall  find  that,  according  to  Ulpian  (Digest.  De  a  viper,  and  a  monkey,  and  thrown  into  the 
lT}jur.  et  famosis  libclliK,  1.  5, 1 9),  the  libeller  sea.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  this  was  a  law 
was  to  bo  intestabilis,  that  is,  ho  could  neither  of  the  twelve  tables.  Cicero  mcnUons  only  the 
give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  nor  make  a  sewing  up  of  the  parricide  in  a  sock,  and  throw- 
will.  And  in  the  somewhat  vague  language  of  ing  him  into  the  river.  And  he  merely  says, 
tho  Tlieodosian  Code,  IX.  84,  $  10,  libellers  are  **  M^jorcs  nostri  supplidum  in  parriciuas  sm- 
to  dread  "ultorem  suis  cervicibus  gladium.''  gnlare  exoogitaverunt,*'  pro  Koscio  Amerino, 
But  **  ftunosi  libelli,^^  in  the  Thcodosian  Code,  25.  It  may  have  been  a  traditional  punisb- 
meons,  perhaps,  something  ditferent  from  tlio  ment,  older  than  even  the  twelve  tables.  So, 
libellous  caiinma  of  the  XII.  tables.  A^Aiii*  notlung  is  known  of  the  law  of  the 

On  the  whole,  it  is  certain  that  tho  punish-  twelvo  tables  respecting  murder.    Pliny  onlT 
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and  probably  all  murder,  arson,**  false  witness,*'  injaring  a  neighbor's  com 
by  nigbt,*^  'witchcraft,*'  and  treason.''*  The  punishment  for  these  crimes  was 
deatb,  either  by  beheading,  hanging,  throwing  the  criminal  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  or  in  some  cases  by  burning  alive.  This  last  mode  of  execution  was 
adjudged  by  the  twelve  tables  to  the  crime  of  arson :  but  a  memorial  has  been 
preserved  by  the  lawyers,  confirmatory  of  the  story  already  mentioned  of  the 
execution  of  the  nine  adversaries  of  the  consul  T.  Sicinius,  that  there  was  a  time 
wben  burning  alive  was  the  punishment  of  enemies  and  deserters.'^  The  **  ene- 
miea"  here  meant  could  not  have  been  merely  foreigners  taken  in  war,  for  their 
punishment  could  have  found  no  place  in  the  civil  or  domestic  law  of  Rome  ; 
they  must  rather  have  been  those  Roman  traitors  who,  according  to  a  form  pre- 
served till  the  latest  period  of  the  commonwealth,  were  solemnly  declared  to  be 
enemies  of  their  country. 

When  we  read  of  capital  punishments  denounced  by  the  Roman  law,  and  yet 
hear  of  the  worst  criminals  remaining  at  liberty  till  the  very  end  ^.^  .j-^ 
of  their  trial,  and  being  allowed  to  escape  their  sentence  by  going 
into  voluntary  banishment,  we  are  inclined  to  ask  whether  the  law  meant  to 
threaten  merely,  and  never  to  strike  an  offender.  Niebuhr  has  explained  this 
seeming  contradiction  with  his  usual  sagacity ;  it  will  be  enough  to  say  here, 
that  although  the  Roman  law,  like  the  old  law  of  England,  did  not  refuse  bail 
for  a  man  accused  of  treason  or  felony,^'  yet  it  was  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
course  that  it  should  be  granted ;  and  ordinary  criminals,  at  least  in  these  early 
times,  were,  in  the  regular  course  of  things,  committed  to  prison  to  abide  their 
trial,  nearly  with  as  much  certainty  as  in  England. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  constitutional  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  a  subject 
almost  of  greater  interest  than  the  common  law,  but  one  involved  c-_- •  art^^u^^ 
in  much  greater  obscurity.  Four  or  five  enactments  alone  have 
been  preserved  to  us  :  1.  That  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  people"^*  from 
the  sentence  of  every  magistrate.  2.  That  all  capital  trials*^  should  be  conduct- 
ed before  the  comitia  of  the  centuries.  3.  That  privilegia,^*  or  acts  of  pain  and 
penalties  against  an  individual,  should  be  unlawful.  4.  That  the  last  decision^* 
of  the  people  should  supersede  all  former  decisions  on  the  same  subject.  5.  That 
the  debtor  whose  person  and  property  were  pledged  to  his  creditor,  nexus,*"  and 

Bayn  that  the  taming  cattle  into  a  neighbor's  were  bailable."    BlackstonOf  Vol.  IV.  p.  298. 
com  by  night  was  ponifihed  hj  the  twelve  tOr  The  statate  law  has  greatly  restricted  this  pow- 
blc9  more  severely  than  murder :  insomuch  as  er,  so  far,  at  least,  as  justices  of  the  peace  are 
the  offender  was  hanged  up  as  aevoted  to  Ge-  concerned ;   for  "  the  court  of  King^s  bench 
res,  and  so  put  to  death.  Histor.  Natur.  XVIII.  may  bail  for  any  crime  wliatsoever,  bo  it  trea- 
8.     Of  course  murder  was  punished,  and  prob-  son,  murder,  or  any  other  offence.''    Black- 
ably  with  death ;    but  the  criminal  was  be-  stone,  IV.  p.  299.    This  last  doctrine,  however, 
headed,  wo  may  suppose,  and  this  would  be  was  contested  by  Junius,  in  his  famous  letter 
considered  as  a  less  punishment  than  hanging,  to   Lord   Mansfield,  in  which   he   contends, 
**  Oaius,  IV.  ad  Leg.  XII.  tabularum  apud  agreeably  to  the  notion  of  the  Greek  and  Ko- 
Di|^t.  XLVII.  Ht.  IX.  S  9.    Do  incendio,  monlaw,  that  no  power  could  bail  a  thief  taken 
nunA.  naufragio.  with  the  manner,  Uiat  is,  with  the  thing  stolen 
**  Aulus  Qellius,  XX.  1.  upon  him.    In  coses  of  crimes  committed  by 
••  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XVIII.  8.  persons  of  high  birth,  like  Ka3so  Quinctius,  the 
**  Pliny,  liist.  Natur.  XXVIII.  2.  oein^  allowed  to  offer  bail  was  a  means  ot 
^  Dieest.  XLVIII.    Tit.  VI.  §  2.    Ad  Le-  evadmg  justice ;  and  so  it  was  found  to  bo  in 
gem  Jmiam  Mtiiestatis.  England,  before  parliament  interfered  to  amend 
'*  Digest.  XLVIII.    Tit.  XIX.    De  poenis,  the  common  law.    But  humble  and  ordinanr 
1.  8,  S  2.    Hostes  autem  item  transfugte  eA  pes-  criminals  would  not  equally  be  allowed  to  profit 
'dA  afiiciuntur,  ut  vivi  exurantur.     Godelroy  by  it. 

remarks  that  we  never  read  of  enemies  so  pun-  **'  Cicero,  de  KcpublicA,  11.  81. 
ished,  and  some  have  proposed  to  read  ** lios-  ^*  Cicero,  de  Legibus,  III.  19. 
tes,  i,  e,  tranefugs,"  as  if  deserters  alone  were  ^*  Cicero,  de  Legibus,  III.  19. 
intended.    I  believe  that  the  common  reading  '^  Livy,  vll.  17  ;  IX.  84. 
is  light,  but  that  it  relates,  as  I  have  observed,  ""  See  Fcstus  in  "  Sanates.^' — B  it  it  is  right 
to  the  Bomans,  who  were  declared  enemies  of  to  say  that  the  sentence  hss  been  conjecturally 
their  country.    That  a  foreign  enemy,  how-  restored  by  Scaliger,  all  the  words  actually  re- 
over,  might  be  sometimes  so  treated,  is'not  im-  maining  in  the  MS.  being  theso,  which  I  nave 
possible,  us  is  shown  by  the  story  of  Cyrus^  printea  in  the  Boman  character : 
treatment  of  Croosus.  in  xii  nexo  tolntogw 
^  **  By  the  ancient  common  law  all  felonies  forti  sanati^tf  ukmjns  etto. 
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be  who  remained  the  free  master  of  both,  solutus,  should  be  equal  in  the  sight 
of  the  law  ;  that  is,  that  the  nexus  should  not  be  considered  to  be  infamis.  And 
the  same  legal  equality  is  given,  also,  to  the  fortis  and  the  sanas  ;^^  terms  which 
were  merely  guessed  at  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  which  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  understand  now.  A  sixth  enactment  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  last  two 
tables,  which  Cicero  described  as  full  of  unequal  laws,^*  namely,  that  between 
the  burghers  and  the  commons  there  should  be  no  legal  marriages  ;  if  a  burgher 
married  the  daughter  of  a  plebeian,  his  children  followed  their  mother's  condi- 
tion, and  were  not  subject  to  their  father,  nor  could  inherit  from  him  if  he  died 
intestate. 

With  no  further  knowledge  than  of  these  mere  fragments,  we  can  judge  but 

The  coMtftirtionid  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^®  tcHor  of  the  whole  law ;  but  yet,  if  we  had  the  entire 
jhjnfMffftjedbyth.  text  of  tho  twelvc  tables  before  us,  we  should  probably  find  in 
biT^t*!^u!u!li'i!rth«  them"  no  direct  mention  of  the  great  constitutional  changes  which 

the  decemvirs  are,  with  reason,  supposed  to  have  eflfected.  Their 
code  of  laws  was  the  expression  of  their  legislative,  rather  than  of  their  constit- 
uent power ;  it  contained  the  rules  hereafter  to  be  observed  by  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, but  would  not  notice  those  previous  organic  changes  by  which  the  very 
composition,  so  to  speak,  of  the  people  itself,  was  so  greatly  altered. 

These  changes  were  wrought  by  virtue  of  that  particular  branch  of  their  sov- 
ereign power,  which  was  afterwards  perpetuated  in  the  censorship.     When  we 

The  words  in  Italics,  which  complete  the  lines,  ble.    But,  in  the  first  place,  the  institutioD  of 

were  supplied  by  Scoliger.    It  has  already  been  the  judices  select!,  in  later  times,  was  intended 

mentioned.  Chap.  XIII.  note  89,  that  the  only  to  be  a  sort  of  representation  of  the  whole  peo- 

existing  MS.  of  Festus  has  suffered  from  a  fire,  pie  for  judicial  purposes ;  so  tJiat  a  condomna- 

by  which  half  of  many  of  the  pages  has  been  tion  by  these  judges  was  final,  and  could  not 

burnt  away  vertically  from  top  to  bottom,  so  be  appealed  against,  like  the  sentence  of  a 

that  every  line  is  left  mutilated.  magistrate  (Cicero.  Philipp.  I.  c.  9).     And, 

^  Our  whole  knowledge  of  this  enactment  is  again,  there  was  taken  out  of  the  jurisdictioi: 

derived  fVom  the  mutilated  article  in  Fcstus,  of  the  centuries  all  those  cases  of  migrant  and 

on  the  word  "Sanates."    The  epitome  of  Pau-  evident  guilt,  which,  according  to  the  Roman 

lus  gives  a  foolish  etymology,  and  says  that  the  notions,  needed  no  trial  at  all.    The  difference 

Banates  were  people  dwcllfng  above  and  below  in  the  penalty  affixed  to  the  crimes  of  furtuni 

Borne,  who  first  revolted,  but  soon  afterwards  manifestum  and  nee  manifestnm,  is  verv  re- 

rctumed  to  their  duty,  and  were  called  "So-  markable  :  in  the  former  case,  the  thiei'waa 

nates  :^^    **  quasi   sanatk   mente."     And    the  scoui^ed  and  given  over,  addictus,  to  the  party 

"  Fortes,"  according  to  Paulus,  were  "  boni  whom  he  had  injured ;  in  the  latter  case  he 

qui  nunquam  defecerant  a  populo  Komano."  had  only  to  restore  twofold.    So  the  man  who 

This  is  all  improbable  enough ;  but  Niebuhr  attacked  his  neighbor  in  satiricid  songs,  the 

says  that  the  terms  sanas  and  fortis  must  prob-  murderer  caught  *'  red  hand,"  the  incendiary 

ably  be  understood  either  of  bondmen  and  free-  detected  in  setting  fire  to  his  neighbor's  house 

men,  or  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  vassals  or  corn,  would,  liKe  the  fur  maniics>tus,  be  hur- 

in  the  ancient  colonial  towns,  and  the  colonists,  ried  off  at  once  to  condign  punishment,  and  all 

It  is  impossiblcj  in  the  present  state  of  our  trial  would  be   held   unnecessary.    And  the 

knowledge,  to  give  any  thing  more  certain  on  same  summary  justice  would  bo  dealt  to  the 

the  subject.  false  witness  and  to  the  rioter.    It  is  probable, 

"  Cicero,  de  RepublicA,  II,  87.  alsOj  that  the  magistrates,  using  that  large  dis- 

"  The  twelve  tables  were  extant  down  to  the  cretion  which  the  practice  of  Rome  gave  them, 

latest  age  of  Roman  literature,  and  their  con-  would  punish  summarilv  crimes  as  to  which 

tents  were  familiarly  known.    Had  they  con-  the  guilt  of  the  accused  was  perfectly  clear, 

tained,  therefore,  many  regulations  of  a  con-  even  though  he  mi^ht  not  have  oecn  cauffht  in 

Btituent  cost,  such,  for  instance,  as  related  to  the  fact.     When  it  is  further  remeulbere€^  that 

the  powers  of  the  several  orders  in  the  state,  slaves  and  strangers  were  wholly  subject  to  the 

to  tne  enrolment  of  the  burghers  and  their  magistrate's'  jurisdiction,  and  that  there  are 

clients  in  the  tribes,  the  Roman  writers  could  states  of  society  in  which  crimes  of  a  serious 

not  possibly  have  showed  such  ^reat  ignorance  description  are  extremely  rare,  it  may  be  con- 

of  the  early  state  of  their  constitution,  as  they  ceived  that  the  criminal  business  of  tne  centu- 

have  done  actually.    On  one  point,  however,  ries  would  not  be  very  engrossing, 

on  which  the  twelve  tables  oppear  to  have  However,  if  M.  Manlius  was,  as  Niebuhr 

spoken  expressly,  the  practice  and  the  law  in  thinks,  tried  and  condemned  by  the  comitia  of 

after  times  may  seem  to  have  been  at  variance,  curiee,  and  not  by  the  centuries,  it  would  have 

I  allude  to  the  famous  provision,  "  De  capite  been  a  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  the  twelve 

civis  nisi  per  maximum  comitiatum  ne  ferun-  tables.    But  the  story  of  Manlius,  as  we  shall 

to,"  a  provision  which  appears  to  make  the  sec  hereafter,  is  too  unccrUiin  to  be  ai^ed 

?enturiea  the  sole  criminal  court,  and  to  require  upon  ;  and  it  will  not,  perhaps,  bo  found  ne- 

thnt  evcrv  ordinanr  felon  should  be  tried  before  cessaiy  to  suppose  that  he  was  really  sentenced 

them :  wliich  we  know  was  not  the  case,  and  by  the  curia. 
wou.'d  have  been,  in  fact,  absurd  and  imt)O0iU- 
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nad  the  censor  Q.  Maximus**  annihilating  at  once  the  political  influ- 
ence  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people,  by  confining  all  freedmen  to  vfitM7!Lr^!2MriM 
four  tribes  only ;  when  we  read  of  another  censor,  M.  Livius,"  dis-  '*"^' 
franchising  the  whole  Roman  people,  with  the  exception  of  one  single  tribe,  an 
exercise  of  power  so  extravagant  indeed  as  to  destroy  itself,  yet  still,  so  far  as 
appears,  perfectly  legal,  we  can  scarcely  understand  how  any  Uberty  could  be  con- 
sistent with  such  an  extraordinary  prerogative  vested  in  the  ma^trate.  But  if 
common  censors  in  ordinarv  times  possessed  such  authority,  much  more  would  it 
be  enjoyed  by  the  decemviru  They  therefore  altered  the  organization  of  the  Roman 
people  at  their  discretion ;  the  clients  of  the  burghers,  and  even  the  burghers  them- 
selves, were  enrolled  in  the  tribes ;  and  the  list  of  citizens  was  probab^  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  great  number  of  freedmen,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
oldest  Roman  colonies,  mostly  the  remains  of  the  times  of  the  monarchv.  But 
whether  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  comitia  of  centuries  assumed  that  form  m  which 
alone  they  existed  in  the  historical  period  of  Rome,  whether  the  tribes  were  now 
introduced  to  vote  on  the  Field  of  Mars  as  well  as  in  the  Forum,  is  a  question  not 
to  be  answered.  We  may  be  more  sure  that  whilst  the  patricians  were  admitted 
into  the  tribes  of  the  commons,  they  stiU  retained  theu-  own  oomitia  of  curice,  and 
their  power  of  confinning  the  election  of  every  magistrate  by  conferring  on  him 
the  imperium,  and  of  voting  upon  every  law  which  had  been  passed  by  the  tribes 
or  centuries. 

But  Niebuhr  has  further  conjectured  that  the  decemvirs  were  intended  to  be  a 
perpetual  magistracy,  like  the  archons  at  Athens  in  their  original  Co-wmn-of  nuwiw 
constitution ;  that  the  powers  afterwards  divided  amongst  the  mill-  MtotSlllilrmaiiflBvoi 
tary  tribunes,  the  censors,  and  the  qusestores  parricidii,  were  to  be 
united  in  a  college  of  ten  'officers,  chosen  half  from  the  patricians,  and  half  from 
the  plebeians,  and  to  remain  in  office  for  five  years.  And  as  the  plebeians  were 
thus  admitted  to  an  equal  share  in  the  government,  the  tribunitian  power,  intended 
specially  to  protect  them  from  the  oppression  of  the  government,  was  no  longer 
needed,  and  therefore,  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  the  tribuneship  was  not  to  exist  in 
the  future  constitution. 

Niebuhr's  conjectures  in  Roman  history  are  almost  like  a  divination,  and  must 
never  be  passed  over  without  notice.  But  as  the  decemvirate,  whether  intended 
to  be  temporary  or  perpetual,  was  soon  overthrown,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
enter  further  into  the  question ;  and.  the  common  story  appears  to  me  to  contain 
in  it  nothing  improbable.  Its  details,  doubtless,  are  traditional,  and  are  full  of 
the  variations  of  traditional  accounts ;  still  they  are  not  like  the  mere  poetical  sto- 
ries of  Cincinnatus  or  Coriolanus,  and  therefore  I  shall  proceed  to  give  the  account 
of  the  second  decemvirate,  of  the  tyranny  of  Appius  and  the  death  of  Virginic^ 
not  as  giving  full  credit  to  every  circumstance,  but  as  considering  it,  to  use  the 
language  of  Thucydides,  as  being  in  the  main  sufficiently  deserving  of  belief. 

•>  livy,  IX.  M.  "  livy,  XXIX.  87. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SECOND  DECEKVIBATE-fiTOBT  OF  VIKGINIA— BEVOLUTION  OF  805. 


Thb  first  decemvirs,  according  to  the  general  tradition'  of  the  Roman  annalists, 
^ .         ^^  governed  uprightly  and  well,  and  their  laws  of  the  ten  tahles 


r.  Ap.  were  just  and  good.  All  parties  were  so  well  pleased,  that  it  was 
resolved  to  continue  the  same  government  at  least  for  another 
year ;  the  more  so  as  some  of  the  decemvirs  declared  that  their  work  was  not  yet 
eonrplete,  and  that  two  tables  still  required  to  be  added.  And  now  the  most 
emitient  of  the  patricians,'  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinv  «,  and 
C.  Claudius,  became  candidates  for  the  decemvirate ;  but  the  commons  had  little 
reason  to  place  confidence  in  any  of  them,  and  might  well  be  afraid  to  trust  un- 
limited power  in  their  hands.  Appius  Claudius,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  tried, 
and  had  been  found  seemingly  trustworthy :  he  and  his  colleagues  had  used  their 
power  moderately,  and  had  done  their  duty  as  lawgivers  impartially  ;  and  such 
men  were  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  well-known  supporters  of  the  old  ascend- 
ency of  the  burghers.  Appius  availed  himself  of  this  feeling,  and  exerteil  him- 
self strenuously  to  procure  his  re-election.  But  his  colleagues,  now  becoming 
jealous  of  him,  contrived'  that  he  should  himself  preside  at  the  comitia  for  the 
election  of  the  new  decemvirs  ;  it  being  considered  one  of  the  duties  of  the  offi- 
cer who  presided  at,  or,  in  Roman  language,  who  held  the  comitia,  to  prevent 
the  re-election  of  the  same  man  to  the  same  office  two  successive  years,  by  re- 
fusing to  receive  votes  in  his  favor  if  offered :  and  most  of  all  would  he  be  ex- 
pected to  prevent  it,  when  the  man  to  be  re-elected  was  himself.  But  the  peo- 
ple might  remember,  that  within  the  last  few  years  they  had  owed  to  the  repeated 
re-election  of  the  same  tribunes  some  of  their  greatest  privileges  ;  and  that  then, 
as  now,  the  patricians  had  earnestly  endeavored  to  prevent  it.  They  therefore 
elected  Appius  Claudius  to  the  decemvirate  for  the  second  time,  and,  passing 
over  all  his  former  colleagues,  and  all  the  high  aristocratical  candidates,  they 
elected  with  him  four  patricians,  and,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  five  plebeians.  The  pa- 
tricians'* were  M.  Cornelius  Malnginensis,  whose  brother  had  been  consul  nine 
years  before ;  M.  Sergius,  of  whom  nothing  is  known ;  L.  Minucius,  who  had  been 
consul  in  the  year  206,  and  Q.  Fabius  Yibulanus,  who  had  been  already  thrice 
coasul,  in  287,  289,  and  295.  Kseso  Duilius,  Sp.  Oppius  Comicen,  and  Q.  Poe- 
telius,  are  expressly  said  by  Dionysius  to  have  been  plebeians ;  and  we  know  of 
none  but  plebeian  families  of  the  first  and  last  of  these  names,  nor,  with  one  sin- 

fle  exception,'  of  the  second.    The  remaining  two  decemvirs  were  T.  Antonius 
[erenda,  and  M.  Rabuleius,  and  these  we  should  judge  from  their  names  to  have 

'  Livy,  III.  88,  84.  the  Poetelii,  Antonii,  and  Kabuleii ;  and  tho  p»- 

'  livy,  III.  85.  trician  branches  of  these  families  may  have  do- 

livy,  III.  85.  come  extinct  long  before  the  time  when  their 

*  livy,  III.  85.    Dionysios,  X.  58.  names  became  fkmoas  in  history.    livy  seems 

*  A  vestal  virgin  of  tJie  name  of  Oppia  is  men-  to  have  regarded  the  decemviri  as  all  patricians ; 
tioned  in  the  annals  of  the  year  271  (livy,  II.  and  if  their  names  had  presented  a  manifest 
48},  and  she  must  have  been  a  patrician.  Nor  proof  of  the  oontraiy,  he  surely  must  have  been 
is  It  improbable  that  there  was,  m  the  times  of  aware  of  it,  the  more  so  as  the  plebeian  Duilius 
the  deoemvirij  a  patrician  as  well  as  a  plebeian  acts  an  important  part  in  his  narrative  of  this 
tkmily  of  Dnilii,  just  as  there  were  patridan  and  very  perioo. 

plebeian  Sicinii.    And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
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been  plebeians  also ;  but  Dionysius  distinguishes  them  from  the  three  preceding 
them,  and  classes  them  with  three  of  the  patrician  decemvirs,  merely  as  men  of 
no  great  personal  distinction. 

Experience  has  shown  that  even  popular  leaders,  when  intrusted  with  absolute 

power,  have  often  abused  it  to  the  purposes  of  their  own  tyranny,  ^^ 

yet  these  have  commonly  remained  so  far  true  to  their  old  principles        *'"*^- 

as  zealously  to  abate  the  mischiefs  of  aristocracy ;  and  thus  they  have  done  scarcely 

less  good  in  destroying  what  was  evil,  than  evil  in  withholding  what  was  good.     But 

to  give  absolute  power  to  an  aristocratical  leader  is  an  evil  altogether  unmixed. 

An  aristocracy  is  so  essentially  the  strongest  part  of  society,  that  a  despot  is 

always  tempted  to  court  its  favor;  and  if  he  is  bound  to  it  by  old  connections, 

and  has  always  fought  in  its  cause,  this  tendency  becomes  irresistible.     So  it  was 

with  Appios :  the  instant  that  he  had  secured  his  election,  he  reconciled  himself 

with  his  old  party,*  and  labored  to  convince  the  patricians  that  not  their  own 

favorite  candidates,  the  Quinctii,  or  his  own  kinsman,  C.  Claudius,  could  have 

served  their  cause  more  effectually  than  himself.     Accordingly  the  decemvirate 

rested  entirely  on  the  support  of  the  patricians.    The  associations  or  clubs,'  Ke* 

so's  old  accomplices,  were  the  tools  and  sharers  of  the  tyranny ;  even  the  better 

patricians  forgave  the  excesses*  of  their  party  for  joy  at  its  restored  ascendency ; 

the  consulship,  instead  of  being  controlled,  as  the  commons  had  fondly  hoped, 

by  fresh   restraints,  was  released  even  from  those  which  had  formerly  held  it ; 

instead  of  two  consuls,  there  were  now  ten,  and  these  no  longer  shackled  by  the 

Valerian  law,  nor  kept  in  check  by  the  tribuneship,  but  absolute,  with  more  than 

the  old  kingly  sovereignty.    Now,  indeed,  said  the  patricians,  the  expulsion  of 

the  Tarquins  was  a  real  ^in ;  hitherto  it  had  been  purchased  by  some  painful 

condescensions  to  the  plebeians,  and  the  growing  importance  of  those  half  aliens 

had  impaired  the  majesty  of  what  was  truly  Rome.     But  this  was  at  an  end ; 

and  by  a  just  judgment  upon  their  insolence,  the  very  revolution  which  they  had 

desired  was  become  their  chastisement ;  and  the  decemvirate,  which  had  been 

designed  to  level  all  the  rights  of  the  patricians,  was  become  the  instrument  of 

restoring  to  them  their  lawful  ascendency. 

The  decemvirate  seems,  indeed,  to  have  exhibited  the  perfect  model  of  an  aris- 
tocratical royalty,*  vested  not  in  one  person,  but  in  several,  held  ,,„^,^j^j^j,^ 
not  for  life,  but  for  a  single  year,  and  therefore  not  confined  to  one  ^|||;2;,^iJ^  ^ 
single  family  of  the  aristocracy,  but  fairly  shared  by  the  whole  ^ 

order.  Towards  the  commons,  however,  the  decemvirs  were,  in  all  respects,  ten 
kings.  Each  was  attended  by  his  twelve  lictors,  who  carried  not  the  rods  only, 
but  the  axe,'*  the  well-known  symbol  of  sovereignty.  The  colleges  of  ordinary 
magistrates  were  restrained  by  the  general  maxim  of  Roman  law,  "  melior  est 
conditio  prohibentis,"  which  gave  to  each  member  of  the  college  a  negative  upon 
the  act  of  his  colleagues.  But  the  decemvirs  bound  themselves  by  oath"  each 
to  respect  his  colleagues'  majesty ;  what  one  decemvir  did,  none  of  the  rest  might 
do.  Then  followed  all  the  ordinary  outrages  of  the  ancient  aristocracies  and  tjrr- 
anmes ;  insult,  oppression,  plunder,  and  blood ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  license  of 
the  patrician  youth  was  let  loose  without  restraint  upon  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  plebeians."    Meanwhile  the  legislation  of  the  decemvirs  was  to  complete 

*  livj  m.  86.  AliqnAndiaeqnatiiB  inter  om-       *  Decern  reffnm  species  erat.    Livy,  III.  86. 
nee  terror  fait:  pauUatim  totns  vertere  in  Die-       *  Cum  Hucibas  secures  illigatas  pneferebant 
bem  ccspit.     ADstinebatur  a  patribos,  in  nu-    Livy,  III.  86. 

mUiores  libidiDOse  cnideliterqae  oonsolobatur.  "  Interoessioncm   consensu   snstnlerant,   is 

*  Patridis  juvenibus  sepserantlatera,  eonim  livy^s  expression,  III.  86.  Dionysius  adds, 
catervsB  tribunalia  obsedorant.  Livy,  III.  87.  tpxta  rs^tfvrc;  krd^^nra  rft  vX^ci,  X«  69.  These 
*Braip</ay  iKaaroi  ewvi^Wj  /ircXsydficvec  rohi  BpaW'  oaths  resembled  those  which,  were  sometimes 
rrfrovf  rdv  Wwy  ml  ^flviv  airois  Ivirq^uortfrovf.  taken  by  the  ruling  members  of  the  Greek  oli- 
IHonysius,  X.  60.  garchics :  xai  r3  iHfn$  Mxtf von  tvo^iai,  ca2  povXt^vm 

*  rrimores  Patmm — ^neo  probare  qiUB  flerent,  on  i^  fxm  raxtfy.    Aristotle,  Pohtica,  V.  9. 
et  credere  hand  indignis  aoddere :  avide  men-  ^  Dionysius,  XI.  8. 

do  ad  libertatem  in  Mtvitutem  elapeoto  juvare 
nolle.    IJvy,m.87. 
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the  triiimpli  of  their  partj.  The  two  tables  which  they  added  to  the  fonner  tei 
are  described  by  Cicero  as  contaimng  "  unequal  laws ;"  the  prohibition  of  mar- 
riages  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  is  expressly  sud  to  have  been  amongst 
the  number.  Not  Uiat  we  can  suppose  that  such  marriages  had  been  hitherto 
legal,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not  connubia:  and  therefore  if  a  patrician,  as  I 
have  said,  married  the  daughter  of  a  plebeian,  his  children  became  plebeians.  Stil] 
they  were  common  in  fact ;  and  as  tne  object  of  the  first  appointment  of  the  de- 
cemvirs was,  in  part,  to  unite  the  two  orders  into  one  people,  so  it  was  expected 
that  they  would  henceforth  be  made  Icg^al.  It  was  therefore  like  the  loss  of  an 
actual  right,  when  the  decemvirs,  instead  of  legalizmg  these  marriages,  enacted 
a  positive  law  to  denounce  them,  as  if  they  intended  for  the  future  actually  to 
prohibit  them  altogether. 

So  passed  the  second  year  of  the  decemvirate.  But  as  it  drew  near  to  its 
Tii.y  iwoiT*  to  n\Mbi  *^^^®'  ^^®  deccmvirs  showed  no  purpose  of  resigning  their  offices, 
^i^^M^aft^th*  or  of  appointing  successors,  whether  it  was  reidly  a  usurpa- 
'**''  tion,  or  whether  they  had  been  elected  for  more  than  a  single 
year,"  may  be  doubtful ;  but  it  is  conceivable  that  even  in  the  former  case  the 
great  body  of  the  patricians,  however  personally  disappointed,  should  have  sup- 
ported the  decemvirs  as  upholding  the  ascendency  of  their  order,  rather  than  in- 
cur the  danger  of  reviving  the  power  of  the  plebeians.  At  any  rate,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  decemvirs  seemed  nrmly  established ;  and  the  outrages  of  themselves 
and  their  party  became  continually  more  and  more  intolerable,  so  that  numbera 
of  the  people  are  said  to  have  fled  from  Rome,'^  and  sought  a  refuge  amongst 
their  allies,  the  Latins  and  Hemicans. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  foreign  enemies  of  Rome  proved  again  her  best 

Th«8«biiiM*iidiBQai.  ^"®^^^'  Since  the  year  207  external  wars  seem  to  have  been  sus- 
u/invadTuk*  R<M  peudcd,  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  wasting  effects  of  the  great 
tomtory.  plaguc  ou  tho  neighboring  nations,  partly  because  the  Romans 

themselves  were  engrossed  with  their  own  affairs  at  home.  But  now  we  hear  of 
an  invasion  both  from  the  Sabines  and  the  JSquians ;  the  former  assembled  their 
forces  at  Eretum,"  and  from  thence  ravaged  the  lands  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber :  the  latter  encamped  as  usual  on  Algidus,  and  plundered  the  terri- 
tory of  Tusculum  which  lay  immediately  below  them.  Then  the  decemvirs  called 
together  th#  senate,  which,  hitherto,  it  is  said,  they  had  on  no  occasion  thought 
proper  to  consult.  The  high  aristocratical  party,  headed  by  the  Quinctii^*  and 
0.  Claudius,  showed  symptoms  of  discontent  with  the  decemvirs  for  still  retain- 
ing their  power ;  L.  Valerius  Potitus  and  M.  Horatius  Barbatus"  were  celebrated 
by  postenty  for  following  a  more  decided  course,  and  upholding  the  general  lib- 
erty of  the  Roman  people.  But  the  majority  of  the  senate  supported  the  de- 
cemvirs, and  the  citizens  were  called  upon  to  enlist  against  the  common  enemy.*' 
One  army,  commanded  by  three  of  the  decemvirs,  was  led  out  to  oppose  the  Sa- 
bines at  Eretum ;  another  marched  towards  Algidus  to  protect  the  Tusculans ; 
Appius  Claudius,  with  one  of  his  colleagues,  §p.  Oppius,  remained  in  Rome  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  city. 

"  Niouahr  conaiden  it  &s  certnin  that  the  d&-  a  manstrate  of  his  offloe,  ^  abroffare  magiBtia- 
oemvirs  were  appointed  for  a  longer  period  than  turn,"  was  aooounted  a  most  vicuent  measure ; 
a  ^ear.    Vol.  II.  p.  828.    £ng.  Transl.    Other-  it  was  to  be  resigned,  and  not  wrested  from  him 
wise,  he  says,  they  would  not  have  been  re-  bj  any  other  power.    The  senate  eieoted  Cinna 
quired  to  resi^  their  power,  but  interregea  from  the  consulship ;  but  Patercmus  remarks 
would,  immediately  on  the  expiration  of  their  on  the  act  that  *'  haao  imuiia  homine  qnum  ex- 
office,  have  stepped  into  their  place.     This,  emplo  dignior  fuif    They  were  not  disposed 
however,  does  not  seem  to  follow.    In  peace-  to  proceed  to  such  an  extremity  against  the  de« 
able  times,  Appius  Gaudius  the  Blind  held  hia  oemvirs. 
censorship  beyond  the  legal  term  of  eighteen  ^  Dionysius,  XI.  2. 
months,  in  defiance  of  the  iEmiUan  law,  and  it  ^  Dionysius,  XT.  8.    Livy,  III.  88. 
does  not  appear  that  the  tribunes,  or  any  other  "  Dionysius,  XI.  16. 
power,  could  actually  turn  him  out  of  his  office ;  "  Li^i  HI.  89. 
ne  was  only  tlireatened  with  imprisonment  if  "  X'ivy,  III.  41. 
he  did  not  resign.    Livy,  IX.  84.    To  deprive 
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'  Both  armies,  however,  were  unsuccessful ;  and  both,  after  having  been  beaten 
by  the  enemy,  fled,  the  one  to  Tusculum,  the  other  to  the  neigh-  "^t  ff-nnn  ■nriw  ir 
borhood  of  Fideme,"  within  the  Roman  territory.  Here  they  re-  **•***• 
mained,  or  here,  at  least,  the  story  leaves  them,  till  the  tidings  of  the  last  outrage 
of  the  decemvirs'  tyranny  aroused  them,  and  showed  them  pltunly  that  the  worst 
enemies  of  their  country  were  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 

Appius  Claudius"^  had  stayed  behind  from  the  war  to  take  care  of  the  city. 
He  saw  a  beautiful  maiden  named  Virginia,  the  daughter  of  L.  g^^    ^    yirgbift. 
Virginius,**  who  was  now  serving  as  a  centurion  in  the  army  sent  JKT'clM^irSwm 
against  the  ^quians ;  and  her  father  had  betrothed  her  to  L.  Icil-  y^nfi^»^^<^y^ 
ius,  who  had  been  tribune  some  time  since,  and  had  carried  the  famous  law 
for  assi^ing  out  the  Aventine  to  the  commons.      One   day  as  the  maiden, 
attended  by  her  nurse,  was  going  to  the  Forum  to  school  (for  the  schools 
were  then  kept  in  booths  or  stalls  round  the  market-place),  Marcus  Claudius,  a 
client  of  Appius,  laid  hands  on  her,  and  claimed  her  as  his  slave.     Her  nurse 
cned  out  for  help,  and  a  crowd  gathered  round  her,  and  when  they  heard  who 
was  her  father,  and  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  they  were  the  more  earnest  t^ 
defend  her  from  wron^.     But  M.  Claudius  said  that  he  meant  no  violence,  he 
would  try  his  right  at  law,  and  he  summoned  the  maiden  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Appius.     So  they  went  before  the  decemvir,  and  then  Claudius  said  that 
the  maiden's  real  mother  had  been  his  slave ;  and  that  the  wife  of  Virginius,  hav- 
ing no  children,  had  gotten  this  child  from  its  mother,  and  had  presented  it  to 
Virginius  as  her  own.     This  he  would  prove  to  Virginius  himself  as  soon  as  he 
should  return  to  Rome ;  meanwhile  it  was  just  and  reasonable  that  the  master 
should,  in  the  interval,  keep  possession  of  his  slave.     The  friends  of  the  maiden 
answered,  that  her  father  was  now  absent  in  the  commonwealth's  service ;  they 
would  send  him  word,  and  within  two  days  he  would  be  in  Rome.     **  Let  the 
cause,"  they  said,  ''wait  only  so  long.     The  law  declares  expressly,  that  in  all 
cases  like  this,  every  one  shall  be  considered  free  till  he  be  proved  a  slave. 
Therefore  the  maiden  ought  to  be  left  with  her  friends  till  the  day  of  trial.     Put 
not  her  fair  fame  in  peril  by  giving  up  a  free-bom  maiden  into  the  hands  of  a 
man  whom  she  knows  not."     But  Appius  said,  "  Truly,  I  know  the  law  of  which 
you  speak,  and  I  hold  it  just  and  good,  for  it  was  I  myself  who  enacted  it.    But 
this  maiden"  cannot  in  any  case  be  free ;  she  belongs  either  to  her  father  or  to 
her  master.     Now  as  her  father  is  not  here,  who  but  her  master  can  have  any 
title  to  her  ?    Wherefore  let  M.  Claudius  keep  her  till  L.  Virginius  come,  and  let 
him  give  sureties  that  he  will  bring  her  forth  before  my  judgment-seat  when  the 
cause  shall  be  tried  between  them.       But  then  there  came  forward  the  maiden's 
uncle,  P.  Numitorius,  and  Icilius,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed ;  and  they  spoke 
so  loudly  against  the  sentence,  that  the  multitude  began  to  be  roused,  and  Ap- 
pius feared  a  tumult.     So  he  said,  that  for  the  sake  of  L.  Virginius,  and  of  the 
rights  of  fathers  over  their  children,  he  would  let  the  cause  wait  till  the  next 
day ;  "  but  then,"  he  said,  "  if  Virginius  does  not  appear,  I  tell  Icilius  and  his 
fellows,  that  I  will  support  the  laws  which  I  have  made,  and  their  violence  shall 
not  prevail  over  justice."    Thus  the  maiden  was  saved  for  the  time,  and  her 
friends  sent  off  in  haste  to  her  father,  to  bid  him  come  with  all  speed  to  Rome  : 
and  they  gave  security  to  Claudius  that  she  should  appear  before  Appius  the 
next  da}*,  and  then  they  took  her  home  in  safety. 

The  messenger**  reached  the  camp  that  same  evening,  and  Virginius  obtained 
leave  of  absence  on  the  instant,  and  set  out  for  Rome  at  the  first  virsiahu  eomn    u 
watch  of  the  night.     Appius  had  sent  off  also  to  his  colleagues,  »«•'««  tt>«"»y. 
praying  them  not  to  let  Virginius  go :  but  his  message  came  too  late. 

"  Livy,  in.  49.  *  **  In  ea  quie  in  petris  mann  sit,  neminem  esM 

**  Livy,  III.  44.  tt  seqq.  alinm  cui  dominuB  poBseasione  oedat.    livy, 

**  Cicero  colls  him  Dedmiia  Yliffinios.  Do    III.  45. 

KopuhUcA,  U.  87.                            "  ■  I^vy,  HI.  49. 
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Earlj  in  the  morning  Yirginias,**  in  mean  attire,  like  a  suppliant,  led  bis  dan^« 
jndciiMii  or  Ami  ^^  down  to  the  Forum ;  and  some  Roman  matrons,  and  a  great 
vbSSytoTw  "^  company  of  friends,  went  with  him.  He  appealed  to  all  the  peo* 
jj»^w^r/vii5ir-  pie  for  their  aid ;  "for  this,"  said  he,  "is  not  my  cause  only,  but 
""  *''    the  cause  of  all."     So  also  spoke  Icilius ;  and  the  mothers  who 

followed  Vir^nius  stood  and  wept,  and  their  tears  moved  the  people  even  more 
than  his  words.  But  Appius  heeded  nothing  but  his  own  wicked  passion ;  and 
before  Claudius  had  done  speaking,  without  suffering  Virginius  to  reply,  he  hast- 
ened to  give  the  sentence.  That  sentence  adjuiged  the  maiden  to  be  considered 
as  a  slave  till  she  should  be  proved  to  be  free-bom ;  and  awarded  the  possession 
of  her  in  the  mean  while  to  her  master  Claudius.  Men  could  scarcely  believe 
that  they  heard  aright,  when  this  monstrous  defiance  of  all  law,  natural  and  civil, 
was  uttered  by  the  very  man  who  had  himself  enacted  the  contrary.  But  when 
Claudius  went  to  lay  hold  on  the  maiden,  then  the  women  who  stood  around  her 
wept  aloud,  and  her  friends  gathered  round  her,  and  kept  him  off;  and  Virgin- 
ius threatened  the  decemvir,  that  he  would  not  tamely  endure  so  great  a  wrong. 
Appius,  however,  had  brought  down  a  band  of  armed  patricians  with  him ;  and, 
strong  in  their  support,  he  ordered  his  lictors  to  make  the  crowd  give  way. 
Then  the  maiden  was  left  alone  before  his  judgment-seat,  till  her  father,  seeing 
there  was  no  other  remedy,  prayed  to  Appius  that  he  might  speak  but  one  word 
with  her  nurse  in  the  maiden's  hearing,  and  might  learn  whether  she  were,  reallv 
his  child  or  no.  ''  If  I  am  indeed  not  her  father,  I  shall  bear  her  loss  the  lighter. 
Leave  was  given  him,  and  he  drew  them  both  aside  with  him  to  a  spot  called 
afterwards  the  "  new  booths,"  for  tradition  kept  the  place  in  memory,  and  there 
he  snatched  a  knife  from  a  butcher,  and  said,  *'  This  is  the  only  way,  my  child, 
to  keep  thee  free,"  and  plunged  it  in  his  daughter's  heart.  Then  turning  to  Ap- 
pius, *'  On  thee,  and  on  thy  head,"  he  cried,  "  be  the  curse  of  this  blood !"  In 
vain  did  Appius  call  out  to  seize  him :  he  forced  his  way  through  the  multitude, 
and  still  holding  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  he  made  for  the  gates,  and  hastened 
out  of  the  city,  and  rode  to  the  camp  by  Tusculum. 

*  The  rest  may  be  told  more  briefly.  Icilius"  and  Numitorius  held  up  the  maid- 
-^  1. .  V  .  V  en's  body  to  the  people,  and  bade  them  see  the  bloody  work  of 
fttS'Si'VoSJi  ******"  *^®  decemvir  s  passion.  A  tumult  arose,  and  the  people  gathered 
Oram.  .^  ^^^^  strength,  that  the  patrician  friends  of  their  cause,  L.  Va- 
lerius and  M.  Horatius,  thought  that  the  tune  for  action  was  come,  and  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  multitude.  Appius  and  his  lictors,  and  his  patrician 
satellites,  were  overborne  by  force,  and  Appius,  fearing  for  his  life,  covered  his 
face  with  his  robe,  and  fled  into  a  house  that  was  hard  by.  In  vain  did  his  col- 
league, Oppius,  hasten  to  the  Forum  to  support  him ;  he  found  the  people  al- 
ready triumphant,  and  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  call  together  the  senate. 
The  senators  met,  with  little  feeling  for  the  decemvirs,  but  with  an  extreme  dread 
of  a  new  secession  of  the  commons,  and  a  restoration  of  the  sacred  laws,  and  of 
the  hated  tribuneship. 

The  secession,  however,  could  not  be  prevented.    Virginius^  had  arrived  at 

the  camp,  followed  by  a  multitude  of  citizens  in  their  brdinary 

mJeh^i^  Rome  J!  drcss.     His  bloody  kuife,  the  blood  on  his  own  face  and  body, 

oeeupte      vontuM.   ^^^  ^^^  straugc  sight  of  so  many  unarmed  citizens  in  the  midst  of 

the  camp,  instantly  drew  a  crowd  about  him  :  he  told  his  story,  and  called  on 
his  fellow-soldiers  to  avenge  him.  One  common  feeling  possessed  them  all: 
they  called  to  arms,  pulled  up  their  standards,  and  began  to  march  to  Rome. 
The  authority  of  the  decemvirs  was  wholly  at  an  end ;  the  army  entered  the 
city ;  as  they  passed  along  the  streets,  they  called  upon  the  commons  to  assert 
their  liberties  and  create  their  tribunes  ;  they  then  ascended  the  Aventine,  and 
where,  in  their  own  proper  home  and  city,  they  established  themselves  in  arms. 

••  livy,  HI.  47,  et  seqq.      *  »  Li%  y,  IH.  48, 49.  » livy,  HI.  60. 
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When  deputies  from  the  senate  were  sent  to  ask  them  what  they  wanted,  the 
soldiers  shouted  that  they  would  give  no  answer  to  any  one  but  to  L.  Valerius 
and  M.  Horatius.  Meanwhile,  Virginius  persuaded  them  to  elect  ten  tribunes  to 
act  as  their  leaders ;  and  accordingly  ten  were  created,  who  took  the  name  of 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  but  designed  to  change  it,  ere  long,  for  that  of  tribunes 
of  the  commons. 

The  army  near  FidensB^was  also  in  modon.*^  Icilius  and  Numitorius  had  ex- 
cited it  by  goine  to  the  camp,  and  spreading  the  story  of  the  mis-  Th*mnnytnmrumm 
erable  fate  of  Virginia.  The  soldiers  rose,  put  aside  the  decemvirs  ^'^^'• 
who  commanded  them,  and  were  ready  to  follow  Icilius.  He  advised  them  to 
create  ten  tribunes,  as  had  been  done  by  the  other  army ;  and  this  having  been 
effected,  they  marched  to  Rome,  and  joined  their  brethren  on  the  Aventine. 
The  twenty  tribunes  then  deputed  two  of  their  number  to  act  for  the  rest,  and 
waited  a  while  for  the  message  of  the  senate. 

Delays,  however,  were  interposed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  patricians.  Had  the 
senate  chosen,  it  might,  no  doubt,  in  the  fulness  of  its  power,  have  Both  •nniM»  ibium*^ 
deposed  the  decemvirs,  whether  their  term  of  office  was  expired  Jl,*^MS*to  al'ST 
or  no ;  as,  long  afterwards,  it  declared  all  the  laws  of  M.  Drusus  "^  "^ 
to  be  null  and  void,  and  by  its  mere  decree  took  away  from  L.  Cinna  his  consul- 
ship, and  caused  another  to  be  appointed  in  his  room.  But  the  patricians  were 
unwilling  to  violate  the  majesty  of  the  imperium  merely  to  give  a  triumph  to  the 
plebeians ;  and  the  decemvirs,  encouraged  by  this  feeling,  refused  themselves  to 
resign.  The  commons,  however,  were  thoroughly  in  earnest ;  and  finding  that 
nothing  was  done  to  satisfy  them,  they  quitted  the  Aventine,"  on  the  suggestion 
of  M.  Duilius,  not,  however,  we  may  presume,  without  leaving  it  guarded  by  a 
sufficient  garrison,  marched  in  military  array  through  the  city,  passed  out  of  it 
by  the  Colli  ne  gate,  and  established  themselves  once  more  on  the  Sacred  Hill. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  all  of  the  plebeians  who  could  find  any  means  to  fol- 
low them,  left  Rome  also  and  joined  their  countrymen.  Again  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  nation  was  threatened ;  again  the  patricians,  their  clients,  and 
their  slaves,  were  on  the  point  of  becoming  the  whole  Roman  people. 

Then  the  patricians  yielded,  and  the  decemvirs  agreed  to  resign.^    Valerius 
and  Horatius  went  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  and  listened  to  the  demands  _ 
of  the  commons.     These  were,  the  restoration  of  the  tribuneship  ud  th«  flooiiiuarf»^ 
and  of  the  right  of  appeal,  together  with  a  full  indemnity  for  the  *^*** 
authors  and  instigators  of  the  secession.     All  this  the  deputies  acknowledged 
should  have  been  granted  even  without  the  asking ;  but  there  was  one  demand 
of  a  fiercer  sort.     "  These  decemvirs,"  said  Icilius  in  the  name  of  the  commons, 
"  are  public  enemies,  and  we  will  have  them  die  the  death  of  such.     Give  them 
up  to  us,  that  they  may  be  burnt  with  fire."     The  friends  of  the  commons  had 
met  this  fate  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living,  and  certainly  not  for  greater 
crimes ;    but  a  people,  if  violent,  is  seldom  unrelenting ;    twenty-four  hours 
brought  the  Athenians  to  repent  of  their  cruel  decree  against  the  Mytilenseans ; 
and  a  few  words  from  Valerius  and  Horatius,  men  whom  they  could  fully  trust, 
made  the  Roman  commons  forego  their  thirst  for  sudden  and  extraordinary 
vengeance.     The  demand  for  the  blood  of  the  decemvirs  was  withdrawn :  so 
the  senate  acceded  to  all  that  was  required :  the  decemvirs  solemnly  resigned 
their  power,  and  the  commons  returned  to  Rome.     They  occupied  the  Aventine 
as  before,""  and  thither  the  pontifex  maximus  was  sent  by  the  senate  to  hold  the 
comitia  for  the  election  of  the  tribunes  ;  but  they  occupied  more  than  the  Aven- 
tine ;  they  required  some  security  that  the  terms  of  the  peace  should  be  duly 
kept  with  them ;  and  accordingly  now,  as  in  the  disputes  about  the  Publilian  law, 
they  were  allowed  also  to  take  possession  of  the  CapitoL'* 

"  Livy,  in.  61.  »•  Livy,  HI.  64. 

*  Livy,  III.  62.  *>  Cicero  pro  Comelio,  I.  Fnurment. 

» Livy,  m.  5S,  68.  r  ,  -e 
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In  the  comitia  on  the  Aventine  ten  tribunes  of  the  commons  were  elected, 
ciMtk«oftribia«nd  smongst  whom  were  Yirginius,  Icilias»  Numitorius,  C.  Sicinius,  0 
afcoaada.  descondsnt  of  one  of  the  original  tribunes  created  on  the  Sacred 

Hill,  and  M.  Duilius.  Then  the  commons  were  assembled  on  the.  spot  afterwards 
called  the  Flaminian  Meadows,"  outside  of  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  and  just  !>&• 
low  the  Capitol ;  and  there  L.  Icilius  proposed  to  them  the  solemn  ratifieatioD 
of  the  indemnity  for  the  secession  already  agreed  to  by  the  senate.  The  consent 
of  the  commons  was  necessary  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law ;  and  so,  in  like  man- 
ner, Duilius  proposed  to  the  commons  that  they  should  accept  another  measure, 
already  sanctioned  by  the  patricians,  the  election  of  two  supreme  magistrates  m 
the  place  of  the  decemvirs,  with  the  right  of  appeal  from  their  sentence.  It  is 
remarkable  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  these  magistrates  were  called  consub," 
their  old  title,  up  to  this  period,  having  been  praetors  or  captains-general.  Con- 
sul signifies  merely  "  colleague,"  one  who  acts  with  others ;  it  does  not  necessa- 
rily imply  that  ho  should  be  one  of  two  only,  and,  therefore,  the  name  is  not 
equivalent  to  duumvir.  And  its  indefiniteness  seems  to  confirm  Niebuhr's  opm- 
ion,  that  the  exact  number  of  these  supreme  magistrates  was  not  yet  fully  agreed 
upon,  and  that  the  appointment  of  two  only,  m  the  present  instance,  was  merely 
a  provisional  imitation  of  the  old  preetorship,  till  the  future  form  of  the  constitu- 
tion should  be  finally  settled.  Thus,  as  the  commons  had  recovered  their  trib- 
unes, so  the  patricians  had  again  their  two  magistrates  with  the  imperium  c^  the 
former  praetors,  limited,  as  that  of  the  praetors  had  been,  by  the  right  of  appeal ; 
but  the  final  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  two  orders  to  each  other  was 
reserved  for  after  discussion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  form  of  the  old  govern- 
ment was  once  again  restored,  and  two  patrician  magistrates  were  elected  with 
supreme  power ;  but  an  important  change  was  established,  that  these  two  were 
both  freely  chosen  by  the  centuries,  whereas  one  had  hitherto  been  appointed 
by  the  burghers  in  their  curiae,  and  had  only  been  appointed  by  the  centuries 
afterwards 

The  rer  At  of  the  election  sufficiently  showed  that  it  was  a  free  one.  The 
new  magistrates,  the  first  two  consuls,  properly  speakmg,  of  Roman  history,  were 
L.  Valerius  and  M.  ^Horatius ;  and  the  executive  government,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  days  of  Brutus  and  Poplicola,  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  men  devoted 
to  the  rights  of  their  country  rather  than  to  the  ascendency  of  their  order. 


"  livj,  m.  64.  and  oolonies  of  a  later  period,  whose  offioe 

**  Zonaras,  VII.  19.    It  may  be  observed  that    analoffoas  to  that  of  the  consulfl  at  Borne,  were 
(he  two  Bupreme  magistrates  in  the  manicipia    oallea  danmvirL 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

IKTEBNAL  UISTOBY— C0N8TITDTI0N  OF  THE  YEAB  806—VALERIAN  LAWS,  AND 
TBIAI£  OF  THE  DECEMVIRS— REACTION  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  PATRICIANS- 
CANBLEIAN  LAW— CONSTITUTION  OF  8ia-C0UNTER-REV0LUTI0N. 


*'  The  BOTon  years  that  followed  are  a  revolutionoiy  period,  the  events  of  which  we  do  not  fln<* 
satisfactorily  explained  by  the  historians  of  the  time." — ^Uallaic,  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  II.  p.  458. 


We  read  in  Livy  and  Dionysius  an  account  of  the  afiairs  of  Rome  from  the 
beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  annals  \  jbmmHs  tiih»  hhiK, 
political  questions,  military  operations,  what  was  said  in  the  sen-  ^^^v^*^^ 
ate  and  the  Forum,  what  was  done  in  battle  against  the  ^quians  and  Yolscians^ 
all  is  related  with  the  full  details  of  contemporary  history.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  appearances  so  imposing  should  have  deceived  many  ;  that  the  Roman  his- 
tory should  have  been  regarded  as  a  subject  which  might  be  easily  and  com- 
pletely mastered.  But  if  we  press  on  any  part  this  show  of  knowledge,  it  yields 
before  us,  and  comes  to  nothing.  Nowhere  is  this  more  manifest  than  in  the 
story  of  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  the  decemvirate.  What  is  related 
of  these  times  is  indistinct,  meagre,  and  scarcely  intelligible ;  but  scattered  frag- 
mentu  of  information  have  been  preserved  along  with  it,  which,  when  carefully 
studied,  enable  us  to  restore  the  outline  of  very  important  events ;  and  these, 
when  thus  brought  forward  to  the  light,  afford  us  the  means  of  correcting  or 
completing  what  may  be  called  the  mere  surface-view  contained  in  the  common 
narrative.  The  lines,  hitherto  invisible,  being  so  made  conspicuous,  a  totally  dif- 
ferent figure  is  presented  to  us ;  its  proportions  and  character  are  all  altered,  and 
we  find  that,  without  this  discovery,  while  we  fancied  ourselves  in  possession  of 
the  true  resemblance,  we  should,  in  fact,  have  been  mistaking  the  unequal  pillars 
of  the  ruin  for  the  original  form  of  the  perfect  building. 

The  common  narrative  of  the  overthrow  of  the  decemvirs  omitted,  as- we  have 
seen,  the  important  fact  that  the  commons  in  that  revolution  occu-  coMUtetkmofthtywr 
pied  the  Capitol.  It  mentions,'  however,  that  the  two  popular  ^' 
leaders,  Valerius  and  Horatius,  were  appointed  the  two  chief  magistrates  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  that  they  passed  several  laws  for  the  better  confiimation  of 
the  public  liberty,  without  experiencing  any  open  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
patricians.  In  fact,  the  popular  cause  was  so  triumphant  that  all,  and  more 
than  all,  of  the  objects  of  the  Terentilian  law  were  now  effected;  and  a  new 
constitution  was  formed,  by  which  it  was  attempted  at  once  to  unite  the  two 
orders  of  the  state  more  closely  together,  and  to  set  them  on  a  footing  of  entire 
equality. 

In  the  first  place,  the  old  laws  for  the  security  of  personal  liberty  were  con- 
firmed afresh,  and  received  a  stronger  sanction.    Whoever,  while       y_,-_i^, 
presiding  at  the  comitia,'  should  allow  the  election  of  any  magis-     *  "^ 

trate,  with  no  right  of  appeal  from  his  sentences,  should  be  outlawed,  and  might 
be  killed  by  any  one  with  impunity.  This  was  the  law  proposed  and  passed  by 
Valerius ;  but  even  this,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  did  not  content  the  commons : 
they  required  and  carried  a  still  stronger  measure.     A  second  Valerian  law'  for- 

*  Livy,  in.  65.    Bionyslus,  XI.  45.  neret.   Livv  m.  65.   Dionysius  describes  this 
'Livy.  III.  65.                                                   law  correctlj.    He  colls  it  p6ftov  KtXt6t.vra  rods 

*  Qaca  tributim  plebes  Josaisset  popnlom  te-    hni  ro9  i/i/tov  nSivras  h  raU  ^vAm xaif  ^<vX9<r«ttii 
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inallj  acknowledged  the  commoDs  of  Rome  to  be  the  Boman  people ;  a  Plebisei- 
tum,  or  decree  of  the  commoDS,  was  to  be  binding  on  the  whole  people  :  so  it  is 
expressed  in  the  annalists ;  but  Niebuhr  supposes  that  there  was  a  restriction  on 
this  power  of  which  the  annalists  were  ignorant ;  namely,  that  the  plebiscitum 
should  have  first  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  assembly  of  the 
curiae.  It  is,  indeed,  certain  that  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  was  not  made  the 
sole  legislative  authority  in  the  commonwealth ;  what  was  intended  seems  to  have 
been  nothing  more  than  to  recognize  its  national  character ;  its  resolutions  or 
decrees/  where  not  directly  interfered  with  by  another  power  equally  sovereign, 
were  to  embrace  not  the  commons  only,  but  the  whole  nation.  In  the  same 
way,  in  the  later  constitution,  the  senate  was  not  all-powerful ;  it  could  not  legis- 
late alone,  and  its  decrees  were  liable  to  be  stopped  by  the  negative  of  the  trib- 
unes ;  but  no  one  doubted  that  its  authority  extended  over  the  whole  people, 
and  not  over  the  members  of  its  own  order  only.  And  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  position  in  which  the  Valerian  law  placed  the  assembly  of  the  tribes. 

Thus  far  we  follow  the  express  testimony  of  the  annals  from  which  Livy  and 
D(TUkmo(«u  tiMiD^  Dionysius  compiled  their  narratives.  But  we  are  warranted  in 
SlSISShtatwin^tK  saying  that  the  revolution  did  not  stop  here.  Other  and  deeper 
i»trieiai>*aiideoiaiiio«.  chaugcs  werc  cffectcd ;  but  they  lasted  so  short  a  time,  that  their 
memory  has  almost  vanished  out  of  the  records  of.  history.  The  assembly  of 
the  tribes  had  been  put  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  centuries,  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple wasrfoUowed  out  in  the  equal  division  of  all  the  magistracies  of  the  state 
between  the  patricians  and  the  commons.  Two  supreme  magistrates,'  invested 
with  the  highest  judicial  power,  and  discharging  also  those  important  duties 
which  were  afterwards  performed  by  the  censors,  were  to  be  chosen  every  year, 
one  from  the  patricians,  and  the  other  from  the  commons.  Ten  tribunes  of  the 
soldiers,*  or  decemviri,  chosen  five  from  the  patricians  and  five  from  the  com- 
mons, were  to  command  the  armies  in  war,  and  to  watch  over  the  rights  of  the 
patricians ;  while  ten  tribunesT  of  the  commons,  also  chosen  in  equal  proportions 
from  both  orders,  were  to  watch  over  the  liberties  of  the  commons.  And  as  pa- 
tricians were  thus  admitted  to  the  old  tribuneship,  so  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes' 
were  henceforth,  hke  those  of  the  centuries,  to  be  held  under  the  sanctions  of 
augury,  and  nothing  could  be  determined  in  them  if  the  auspices  were  unfavora- 
ble. Thus  the  two  orders  were  to  be  made  fully  equal  to  one  another ;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  were  to  be  kept  perpetually  distinct ;  for  at  this  very  mo- 
ment* the  whole  twelve  tables  of  the  laws  of  the  decemvirs  received  the  solemn 
sanction  of  the  people,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  a  law  in  one  of  the 
last  tables  which  declared  the  marriage  of  a  patrician  with  a  plebeian  to  be  un- 
lawful. 

There  being  thus  an  end  of  all  exclusive  magistracies,  whether  patrician  or 
Honiuim  and  DuiiiMi  plebeian ;  and  all  magistrates  being  now  recognized  as  acting  in 
I  *""•  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  the  persons  of  all  were  to  be  re- 


c 


p6tiovs,  airavt  Kt!a6cu  Twftatots  i(  fcrov,  r^v  ahr9i»  represent  the  whole  nation,  and  not  only  one 

ixovrai  iiivafttv  rots  iv  rais  ^oxtriaiv  iKK^ricUns  ainffle  order  of  men. 

TtBncojihotiy  XI.  45.     Now  we  know  that  at  *  Diodonis,  XII.  25. 

this  time  laws  passed  by  the  oomitia  of  centu-  *  Diodorus,  XII.  25.    ^Ua  alpttoBat  ivftdpxf^ 

ries  were  not  valid  without  the  sanction  of  the  itiyhtas  ixovr^f  /^ov^/ap  rwv  xari  ir^Xiy  if>x6v 

senate,  and.  therefore,  laws  passed  by  the  tribes  twv,  xal  roirovs  i/Rdpxttv  olovet  ^iXaxas  rJis  rfir 

must  equally  have  required  it.  noXir&v  i\tv9tp(as.    This  description  docs  not 

^  Compare  tlio  difference  between  a  resolution  suit  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  and  the  ex- 

or  an  order  of  the  house  of  commons  (although  pression,  ria  tQv  itoXniav  iXnOeptas^  instead  oi 

that  body  cannot  legislate  without  the  consent  r?y  rod  6f,ftov  iXnOtplas^  seems  to  show  that  the 

of  the  house  of  lords  and  the  king)  and  the  patricians  or  burghers  were  intended  rather 

canons  of  a  synod  of  the  clergy.    A  law  which  than  the  commons. 

should  enact  that  "  quod  clerus  jussisset  popu-  "^  Zonaras,  VII.  19.    He  mentions  the  fact 

lum  teneret"  need  not  give  to  a  synod  the  ex-  without  its  connection ;  but  it  seems  to  me  cx- 

dusive  right  of  making  laws  ^  it  would  deserve  tremely  valuable,  towards  eonflrming  the  view 

its  name  if  it  merely  placed  it  on  a  level  with  of  all  these  arrangements  whi(di  is  gi^en  in  thif 

tlio  house  of  commons ;  if  it  empowered  it  to  history. 

■  Diodorus,  XII.  26.    Livy,  III.  67. 
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garded  as  eqaally  sacred.  Thus  the  consul  Horatius  proposed  and  carried  a  law 
which  declared,  that  whoever  harmed  any  tribune  of  the  commons,  any  ssdile, 
any  judge,  or  any  decemvir,  should  be  outlawed  and  accursed ;'  that  any  man 
might  slay  him,  and  that  all  his  property  should  be  confiscated  to  the  temple  of 
Ceres.  Another  law  was  passed  by  M.  Builius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  carrying 
the  penalties  of  the  Valerian  law  to  a  greater  height  against  any  magistrate  who 
should  either  neglect  to  have  new  magistrates  appointed  at  the  end  of  the  year,^° 
or  who  should  create  them  without  giving  the  right  of  appeal  from  their  sen- 
tence. Whosoever  violated  either  of  these  provisions  was  to  be  burned  alive,  as  a 
public  enemy. 

Finally,  in  order  to  prevent  the  decrees  of  the  senate  from  being  tampered 
with  by  the  patricians,  Horatius  and  Valerius  began  the  practice"  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 
of  having  them  carried  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  on  the  Aventine,  ^^in  tu  uapu  d 
and  there  laid  up  under  the  care  of  the  sdiles  of  the  commons. 

This  complete  revolution  was  conducted  chiefly,  as  far  as  appears,  by  the  two 
consuls,  and  by  M.  Duilius.  Of  the  latter  we  should  wish  to  have  Th.,t,t,o,,^a^,„^ 
some  further  Knowledge ;  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  history,  in  which  i»«ri|Nfo?thu  mS 
we  can  only  judge  of  the  man  from  his  public  measures,  instead 
of  being  enabled  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  merit  of  his  measures  from  our 
acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  man.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
new  constitution  attempted  to  obtain  objects  for  which  the  time  was  not  yet 
come,  which  were  regarded  rather  as  a  triumph  of  a  party,  than  as  called  for  by 
the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  nation ;  and,  therefore,  the  Roman  constitution  of 
306  was  as  short-lived  as  Simon  de  Montfort's  provisions  of  Oxford,  or  as  some 
of  the  strongest  measures  of  the  long  parliament.  An  advantage  pursued  too 
far  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  war,  is  apt  to  end  in  a  repulse. 

As  yet,  however,  at  Rome,  the  tide  of  the  popular  cause  was  at  full  flood,  for 
the  decemvirs  were  still  unpunished,  and  the  fresh  memory  of  ,  ^  .^.  ._ 
their  crimes  excLted  a  universal  desire  for  vengeance.  Yirgmius  o^odiM.  He  i*  out 
singled  out  Appius  and  impeached  him ;"  but  Appius,  with  the  ^"^^ 
inherent  pride  of  his  family,  scorned  the  thought  of  submission,  and  appeared  in 
the  Forum  with  such  a  baad  of  the  young  patricians  around  him,  that  he  seemed 
more  likely  to  repeat  the  crimes  of  his  decemvirate  than  to  solicit  mercy  for  them. 
But  the  tide  was  not  yet  to  be  turned,  and  Appius  only  hastened  his  own  ruin. 

*  See  this  memorable  law  in  Liv;^,  III.  65.  transferred  to  the  triboneB  of  the  Boldiors,  their 

*'  Qui  tribonis  plebis,  aedilibus,  judicibus,  de-  name  of  judioes,  which  they  are  allowed  by 

oemviria  nocaisseL  ejos  oaput  Jovi  sacrum  ea-  Livy  himself  to  have  borne  anerwards  (see  also 

set,  fiimllia  ad  cedem  Cereris  liberi  libeneque  Cicero,  de  Legibus,  III.  4),  took  its  origin  from 

venum  iref     The   different  interpretations  this  period. 

given  to  the  words  "  judioibus,  decemviris,''  in  I  may  add,  also,  that  the  supposition  that 

this  passage,  are  well  known.    Niobuhr  under-  there  were  to  be  ten  tribunes  of  the  soldiers 

atanoB  the  latter  nearly  as  I  do,  but  the  "  ju-  and  as  many  tribunes  of  the  commons,  would 

dices*'  he  considers  to  nave  been  the  centum-  agree  with  the  otherwise  puzzling  statement  of 

viri.  ^  But  the  order  of  the  words  is,  I  think,  Pomponius,  de  Origine  Juris,  $  25,  "that  there 

decisive  .against  this  last  notion ;  the  centum-  were  sometimes  twenty  tribunes  of  the  sol- 

vtri  never  could  have  been  mentioned  between  diers,*'  for  the  two  tribuneships  must,  under 

the  sediles  and  decemviri.   Whereas,  according  the  constitution  of  806,  have  so  resembled  each 

to  my  interpretation,  the  two  old  plebeian  of-  other  in  many  important  points,  that  they  may 

ftoes  are  mentioned  first,  and  then  the  two  new  easilv  have  been  represented  as  one  magistracy. 

offices  which  they  were  thenceforward  to  share,  "  Livv,  III.  55.    Diodorus,  XII.  2o.    Livy 

those  of  judge  or  consul,  and  of  decemvir,  or  says,  "  Tergo  et  capite  puniretur  ;*'  Diodorus, 

tribune  of  the  soldiers.    Livy  himself  informs  more  oorrectlv,  ^Awrat  KaraitavOfivat,    The  oon- 

us  that  there  were  some  who  had  extended  tills  nection  of  this  law  with  that  mysterious  story 

law  to  the  patrician  magistrates,  and  who  ex-  of  the  burning  alive  of  nine  tribunes,  for  not 

plained  the  "judices"  as  I  have  done;  but  he  providing  successors  for  themselves  in  their 

objects  that  judex,  as  applied  to  the  consul,  was  .  office  (see  ViUerius  Maximus^  VI.  8,  §  2,  and  note 

the  later  title,  and  that  toe  consul  at  this  time  89  to  chap.  XIII.  of  tliis  history),  cannot  but 

was  called  pnetor.   To  which  the  reply  is  easy :  strike  every  one ;  the  due^  however,  only  goes 

that  according  to  Zonaras,  who  derived  his  ma-  far  eno^igh  to  excite  curiosity,  but  will  not  en 

terials  from  Dion  Cassins,  the  consuls  ceas^  to  able  u  .  to  satisfy  it. 

be  called  pnetors  at  this  very  time,  and  were  *'  Livy,  HI*  55. 

now  first  odled  consuls  or  colleagues ;  and  it  is  ^  Livy,  III.  56. 

rery  likely  that  their  military  power,  being 
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Yirginius  refused  to  admit  the  accu8e4  to  bml,  unless  ho  could  provc^'  before  a 
judge  duly  appointed  to  try  this  previous  issue,  "  that  he  had  not,  in  a  question 
of  personal  freedom,  assumed  that  the  presumption  was  in  favor  cf  slavery ;  id 
having  adjudged  Virginia  to  be  regarded  as  a  slave  till  she  was  proved  free,  in- 
stead of  regarding  her  as  entitled  to  her  freedom,  till  she  was  proved  a  slave." 
Appius  dared  not  have  this  issue  tried ;  he  only  appe^ed  to  the  tribunes,  the 
colleagues  of  Yirginius,  to  save  him  from  being  cast  into  prison  ;  and  when  they 
refused  to  interpose,*^  he  appealed  to  the  people.  The  meaning  of  this  appeal 
was,  that  he  refused  to  go  before  the  judge  as  Yirginius  had  proposed,  and  sub- 
mitted his  whole  case  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  in  the  assembly  of  centu- 
ries. This  he  might  legally  do ;  but  on  the  oUier  hand,  his  refusal  to  have  the 
question  of  fact,  as  to  his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Yirginia,  tried  before  a  judge, 
enabled  Yirginius  to  assume  his  guilt  as  certain.  But  bail  was  not  to  be  given 
to  notorious  criminals :  it  was  thus  that  Kseso  had  defrauded  justice,  and  Appius 
would  certainly  fly  from  Rome  before  his  trial,  unless  he  were  secured  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison.  Accordingly,  Yirginius  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison, 
there  to  await  the  judgment  of  the  people. 

But  that  judgment  he  never  lived  to  undergo.  Livy  chose  to  believe  that  he 
w»  ittOi  iMfora  hit  Killed  himself,"  despairing  of  the  event  of  the  trial.  Another  ac- 
*'^  count  implies,  that  it  was  the  accusers,  and  not  the  accused,  who 

feared  to  trust  to  the  decision  of  the  centuries ;  the  tribunes,  it  was  said,  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death  in  prison.*'  It  would  be  painful  to  believe  that  so  great 
a  criminal,  like  the  dictator  Csesar,  was  not  executed,  but  murdered ;  yet  the 
utter  uncertainty  of  a  trial  before  the  centuries,  where  so  many  other  points  were 
sure  to  be  considered  besides  the  fact  of  the  criminal's  guilt,  and  the  strange  lat- 
itude allowed  by  the  Romans  to  their  magistrates  on  the  plea  of  the  public  safety, 
render  it  not  improbable  that  the  tribunes  dealt  with  Appius  as  Cicero  treated 
the  accomplices  of  Catilina  in  the  very  same  prison.     Cicero's  conduct  on  that 


tatcm 

cula  tc  ^  _  ^ 
rejects  the  reaclinff  "  jndicem  dices^^  a&  nonsense,  conditio  prohibentis,"  was,  in  the  case  of  the 
and  corrects  *' jiidiccin  dooes,"  I  shoald  l«7  lit-  tribunes,  at  this  time  reversed.  The  words  are 
tie  stress  on  the  authority  of  our  MSS.  of  Livy,  iiv  ii  ol  Uitapxo*  f^h  w/i^iavQn  wp6s  i\\lliXovs^lH• 
which  arc  all  extremely  corrupt ;  but  in  this  in-  piot  thai  rbv  ivtl  fiicov  Kilfttvov  fi^  KttXvtaOaif  XII. 
stance  the  common  reading  is  supported  by  the  25.  Wesseling  and  the  other  interpreters  under- 
similar  expression  "  diem  dicere'^  and  the  term  stand  rdv  ivd  ftlvov  jcp^vovf  ^^  in  the  interval," 
**condictio,"  qui" actor adversariodenuntiabat  which  seems  to  me  to  bo  neither  good  Greek 
ut  od  judiccm  capicndnm  die  XXX  adesset."  nor  sense.  I  am  inclined  to  read  rb  ivi  /ilmv 
Gains,  IV.  §  18.  ^*  Ni  judioem  dices"  signifies,  vcf/icKov,  "  the. matter  that  was  between  them :" 
"  Unless  thou  wilt  give  me  notice  to  come  be-  **  If  the  tribunes  should  disagree,  they  had  au- 
fore  a  judge  with  thee,  to  have  this  issue  tried."  thority  in  the  matter  that  was  dij«puted  between 
For  the  matter  of  the  transaction  itself  it  may  them,  so  as  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  veto  of 
be  observed,  tliat  the  judge  would  have  hod  to  their  colleagues."  But  I  am  not  yet  satisfied 
try  simply  the  Question  ofiact,  whether  Appius  that  this  is  the  complete  restoration  of  the  paa- 
had  given  vinoicis,  or  possession,  in  fiivor  of  safe, 
slavery  or  not    And  it  was  manifest  that  if  the  *  I^vy,  III.  58. 

judge  found  against  Appius  on  this  issue,  such  "  Dionysins,  XI.  46.    '*  This,"  he  says, "  was 

a  verdict  would  have  weighed  strongly  against  the  general  opinion."    &s  fiiv  ti  t&v  voXXAv  hvS- 

him  at  his  trial  before  the  centuries.    On  the  X^U^k  Ifv.    He  must  have  copied  this  fh>m  some 

other'      '    '     •        '-^ .-.--.-1-  __„-«..    .,...-.„.  .K.    .iJ„.  . — 1:„.  — ,j 


ease 

there,  , 

less  narrow,  and  the  sentence  would  depend,  statement  came  fW>m  the  memorials  of  the  Clan- 
not  on  the  evidence  as  to  a  particular  fiict,  but  dian  family,  which  would  naturally  be  glad  to 
on  the  general  impression  produced  on  the  impute  such  a  crime  to  the  hated  tribunes, 
minds  of  the  audience  by  the  speakers  on  either  But  that  Appius  was  put  to  death  in  prison,  is 
side ;  and  to  produce  tins  impression  the  feci-  also  the  account  ^ven  by  the  author  of  the  lit- 
ings  and  interests  of  the  judges  were  freely  ap  tie  work^  "  De  Viris  lUustribus ;"  and  it  is  sta- 
pled to,  so  that  the  greatest  criminal  might  ted  positively  as  a  point  which  was  not  doubted, 
nope  to  be  acquitted,  if  his  eloquence  and  the  Ana  if  this  work  wos  oompiled,  as  Borghcai  and 
uinuence  of  liis  friends  were  sufflciently  pow-  Niebuhr  believe,  from  the  inscriptions  at  the 
erfiU.  base  of  the  statues  in  the  forum  or  Au^ustua^  it 
**  An  obscure  and  corrupt  passage  of  Diodo-  may  be  supposed  to  express  the  prevailing  opui* 
nxA  would  appear  to  intimate,  that,  by  the  new  ion  in  the  Augustan  ago. 
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occasion  was  sanctioned  by  Cato,  and  by  the  majority  of  tbe  senate ;  and  cer« 
tainly  the  crimes  of  Appius  were  neither  less  flagrant,  nor  less  notorious,  than 
those  of  Cethegus  and  Lentulus. 

Another  of  the  decemyirs,  Spurius*  Oppins,'*  underwent  a  similar  fate.  He 
was  particularly  odious,  because  he  had  been  left  with  Appius  in  fsi*  or  th*  oUttr  4»- 
tbe  government  of  .the  city,  while  the  other  decemvirs  were  abroad  ••■"*^ 
with  the  legions ;  and  because  he  had  been  a  ftuthful  imitator  of  his  colleague's 
tyranny.  His  most  obnoxious  crime  was  hb  having  cruelly  and  wantonly 
scourged  an  old  and  distinguished  soldier,  for  no  offence,  as  it  was  said,  whatso- 
ever. Bail,  therefore,  was  refused  to  him  also ;  he  was  committed  to  prison,  and 
there  died  before  his  trial  came  on,  either  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  or  his 
own.  The  other  decemvirs,*^  and  M.  Claudius,  who  had  claimed  Virginia  as  his 
slave,  were  all  allowed  to  give  bail,  or  to  escape  before  sentence  was  executed ; 
and  accordingly  they  all  fled  from  Rome,  and  went  into  exile.  Their  property, 
as  well  as  that  of  Appius  and  Oppius,  was  confiscated  and  sold  at  the  temple  of 
Ceres. 

From  this  point  the  reaction  may  bo  said  to  have  begun.     Vengeance  having 
been  satisfied,  compassion  arose  in  its  place ;  the  patricians  seemed  „    .      ^  ^.  .^ 

.,  1  _x       *^    J  ^      ^1  *^       J-  *    •      X    Ai_  Reaction  and  divUM 

the  weaker  party,  and  any  further  proceedings  agamst  them  were  mm  th*  popuiat 
received  with  aversion,  as  a  generous  spirit  cannot  bear  to  strike 
an  enemy  on  the  ground.  Accordingly,  there  seems  from  this  moment  to  have 
been  a  division  amongst  the  popular  leaders ;  some  thinking  that  they  had  done 
enough,  and  that  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  new  constitution,  nothing  was 
so  much  needed  as  conciliation ;  while  others  believed  that  the  patricians  would 
never  endure  an  equal  government,  and  that  it  was  the  truest  wisdom,  as  they 
had  once  fallen,  to  keep  them  down  forever.  As  far  as  we  can  discern  any  thing 
of  individual  character  amid  the  darkness  of  these  times,  the  two  consuls  and  M. 
Duilius  were  of  the  former  of  these  two  opinions ;  L.  Icilius  and  L.  Trebonius 
were  of  the  latter. 

The  state  required,  as  Duilius  thought,  a  general  amnesty ;  and  accordingly  he 
declared*'  that  he  would  stop  any  further  political  prosecutions;  x>afliM*toiN«ufartkw 
that  he  would  allow  no  man  to  be  impeached,  nor  to  be  thrown  p»«*»**«^ 
into  prison  as  unworthy  of  bail,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  With  the 
next  year,  as  he  hoped,  the  new  constitution  would  come  into  force,  and  then  the 
liberty  of  the  commons,  and  the  peace  of  the  nation,  would  be  secured  forever. 

But,  as  far  as  appears,  the  patricians  observed  that  there  were  symptoms  of  a 
turn  of  the  tide ;  and  they  hoped  for  better  things  than  to  be  j^,  eoi»b  t»ke  om 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  constitution  of  Duilius.  The  two  consuls**  J;«  SI?  JJJ^y".'**T2 
went  out  to  battle  against  the  jiSquians  and  the  Sabines,  and  re-  Sumpbrb^iL^^pk 
turned,  asserting  that  they  had  won  great  victories,  and  claiming  »»»»tttofli««. 
the  honor  of  a  triumph.  No  doubt  the  boast  of  victories  in  that  plundering  war- 
fare was  often  very  unsubstantial ;  but  in  this  case  the  defeat  of  the  Sabines,  at 
any  rate,  seems  to  have  been  real  and  signal,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  wars  with 
them  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards.  The  patricians,  however,  would 
grant  no  honor  to  consuls  whom  they  regarded  as  traitors  to  their  order,  and  the 
triumphs  were  refused.  But  on  this  occasion  the  consuls  threw  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  the  more  decided  popular  party ;  they  summoned  the  people  to 
meet  in  their  centuries,'^  and  there  L.  IciUus,  the  tribune,  with  the  consuls  sane- 

"  Livy,  III.  58.  of  a  tribune,  and  it  ia  said  that  '<  omnes  tribna 

"  Livy,  III.  68.    BionyBins,  XI.  46.  earn  ro^tionem  acoeperant.'*     On  the  other 

"  Livy,  III.  59.  hand,  Dionysios  saya  that  the  oonaula  sommon- 

**  livy,  III.  60-68.  ed  the  people  to  the  assembly,  and  the  tribunoa 

**  It  is  not  clear  vhether  the  vote  in  fiivor  of  are  represented  as  seconding  their  representa* 

the  oonaols'  triamph  was  passed  by  the  centn-  tlon,  rather  than  originating  the  question  them- 

ries  or  by  the  tribes.    livy^s  expressions  are,  selves.    «»AAa  rits  fiov^s  KmriFyo^hams,  9way» 

'*  toltt  ad  popnlum,"  not  "  ad  vUbemJ*  ana  fomdvr^v  ahnts  Tit¥  iiiftdfkxm.    XI.  50.    These 

"popnli  jossa  triomphatum  est,^  not  ^'•pMnt  ciroamstances  suit  best  the  oomitia  of  centuries, 

Ju8sii«"    Yet  the  vote  is  pas8«Kl  on  the  motion  for  the  consuls  could  not  enter  the  dty  without 
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tion,  moved  that  the  Roman  people,  by  its  supreme  authority,  should  order  the 
eonsuls  to  triumph.  In  vain  did  the  patricians  oppose  the  motion  to  the  utmost : 
they  had  taken  up  an  ill>chosen  position,  and  the  reaction  here  availed  Uiem 
nothing :  the  people  ordered  as  Icilius  proposed,  and  the  consuls  triumphed. 

This,  if  the  consular  Fasti  may  be  trusted,  took  place  in  August.  Again  the 
QrawfaritKngtboffiM  ™ist  closes  over  the  events  of  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  we 
ukumtiMitutj.  ^yyj  Qujy  judge  of  their  nature  by  the  result.  The  reaction  grew 
stronger,  and  was  increased  by  all  the  inherent  strength  of  an  aristocracy,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  governments  so  long  as  it  retains  any  portion  of  its  original 
victor.  The  patricians  were  determined  that  the  new  constitution  should  never 
take  effect ;  that  there  should  be  no  plebeian  consul,  and  no  plebeian  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers :  whether,  if  these  points  were  carried,  they  mi^ht  be  forced  also  to 
have  no  patrician  tribunes  of  the  commons,  they  cared  but  httle. 

To  meet  this  determination,  the  bolder  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  commons  re- 
Pro«Mdtmor  DriiiM  solved  that  the  magistrates  for  the  present  year  should  be  re-elect- 
mihuim!  '^  ed.     "  If  the  patricians  will  not  have  the  constitution,"  they  said, 

*'  we  will  at  least  keep  matters  exactly  as  they  now  are ;  we  have  two  consuls 
whom  we  can  trust  to  the  death,  we  have  ten  true  and  zealous  tribunes,  the  lead- 
ers of  our  late  glorious  deliverance.  If  we  retain  these,  the  patricians  will  gain 
little  by  their  resistance.''  But  here  again  the  division  in  the  popular  party  made 
itself  manifest :  the  consuls  shrunk  from  the  odium  of  re-electing  tliemselves; 
Duilius  was  equally  opposed  to  the  re-election  of  himself  and  his  nine  colleagues. 
The  lot  for  holding  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  new  tribunes  happened  to 
fall  to  him.  He  resolutely  refused"  to  receive  votes  for  any  of  the  last  year's 
tribunes ;  and  as  many  of  the  voters  would  vote  for  no  other  candidate,  it  turned 
out  that  only  five  candidates  could  obtain  that  proportion  of  suffrages  out  of  the 
whole  number,"  which  was  required  to  constitute  the  legal  vote  of  a  tribe.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  sun  set,  he  pronounced  the  comitia  to  be  dissolved,  and  as 
all  elections  were  to  end  in  a  single  day,  he  declared"  that  the  voting  for  tribunes 

laying  aside  their  imperinm,  and  so  giving  np  have  voted  for  no  one,  and  there  waa  no  legal 

their  daim  to  a  triumph,  and  would  necessarily  return. 

assemble  the  people  without  the  walls.  Besides,  **  There  is  much  difficulty  here  in  Liyy's  nar- 

the  Q  nestion  of  a  triumph  might  be  more  justly  rative.    After  sayinff  that  Duilius  disminsod  the 

decided  by  the  people  in  the  military  array  of  assembly  when  only  Ave  tribunes  had  been 

their  centuries  on  the  Campus  Martius,  than  bv  elected,  and  that  he  would  not  go  on  with  the 

the  commons  in  their  tribes  in  the  Forum.    If  election  on  any  fbture  day,  **  concilium  dimisit, 

Idvy^s  expression,  **omne8  iribtu  rogationem  neo  delude  oomitiorum  cansA  habuit^*'  IA\y 

aoceperunt,"  could  be  relied  upon,  it  would  go  goes  on  os  follows,  '*  satisfiictum  Icgi  aiebat, 

far  to  prove  that  the  blending  of  the  system  of  que  numero  nnsquam  profinito  tribunis^  modo 

oenturiea  with  that  of  tribes,  in  the  comitia  cen-  ut  relinquerentur  sancireL  et  ab  lis  c^ui  creati 

turiate,  that  most  perplexing  question  of  Boman  essent  oooptari  coUegas  juberet.    Recitabatque 

constitutional  history,  began  at  leost  as  early  aa  rogationis  carmen,^*  &c    Now  this  endently 

the  time  of  the  decemvirs,  and  probably  acoom-  implies  that  Duilius  referred  to  his  own  law, 

penied  the  admission  of  the  patricians  and  their  passed  in  this  very  yaar,  by  which  it  was  made 


mitia  of  centuries^  without  the  least  intimation  and  it  appears  that  this  very  law  had  contained 

that  the  system  implied  in  those  expressions  a  clause,  authorizinff  the  elected  tribunes,  if 

was  then  of  recent  introduction.    See  livy,  fewer  than  ten,  to  fllTap  their  number  by  choos- 

V.  18.  ing  their  own  colleagues.     Niebnhr,  on  the 


.         obtaining  such  an  absolute  number  instead  of  the  common  reading  "juberet.' 

of  votes  out  of  the  whole  number  oontuned  in  ferrinff  to  the  former  law.    I  think,  however, 

the  tribe  or  century,  as  waa  required  to  const!-  that  the  grammar  is  against  this  construction, 

tute  its  snfihige :  for  if  the  votes  of  the  tribes  for  if  livy  had  meant  that  Duilius  brought  for- 

were  divided  amongst  so  many  candidates,  that  ward  a  new  measure,  which  must  have  been 


an  absolute  nugority  of  the  whole  number  of   citavit."   And  besides,  what  likelihood  ia  there 
tribes  in  hia  favor,  the  comitia  were  held  to    that  such  a  measure  would  have  been  passed  by 
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was  daly  fimshed ;  tbat  the  commons  had  elected  no  more  than  Qve,  and  that  it 
must  remain  with  these  five  to  complete  their  own  number.  Accordingly,  the 
five  elected  tribunes  chose  to  themselves  five  colleagues,  and  two'*  of  these  are 
expressly  said  to  have  been  moderate  patricians.  We  may  safely  conclude  that 
all  five  were  patricians,  and  that  Buihus,  hoping  to  prevail  by  moderation  and 
conciliation,  took  this  opportunity  to  carry  into  efiect  one  part  of  the  new  consti- 
tution, in  the  confidence  that,  after  this  proof  of  honorable  dealing,  the  patricians, 
for  very  shame,  would  be  forced  to  fulfil  the  rest  of  it. 

In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken :  they  had  no  thought  of  fulfilling  it,  although 
by  what  means  they  were  enabled  to  defeat  it  we  can  only  conjee-  ThantweoMUtytkiiii 
ture.  Many  years  afterwards  the  patricians  habitually  set  the  Li-  ■•'■•'^* 
einian  law  at  defiance,  and  prevented  the  election  of  a  plebeian  consul,  when- 
ever the  comitia  were  held  by  a  magistrate  devoted  to  their  interests.  But  how 
could  they  persuade  Horatius  and  Valerius,  whom  they  had  so  recently  insulted, 
to  enter  into  their  feelings,  and  when  the  day  of  election  came  on,  to  refuse  all 
votes  given  in  favor  of  a  plebeian  candidate  ?  Perhaps  the  opposition  of  the  pa- 
tricians was  so  determined,  that  the  consuls  could  not  but  yield  to  it ;  they  might 
know,  that  although  the  centuries  should  elect  a  plebeian,  yet  the  curiae  would  not 
confirm  the  election  by  conferring  on  him  the  imperium,  or  sovereign  power ;  and, 
above  all,  they  might  feel  that  there  was  not  in  the  mass  of  the  commons  so  deep 
an  interest  in  the  point  as  could  overpower  even  the  most  resolute  resistance. 
Thus  they  abandoned  the  new  constitution  to  its  fate :  there  was  no  election  of 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  nor  of  a  plebeian  consul ;  only  two  patricians  of  known 
moderation  were  chosen,  Lars  Herminius"  and  T.  Virginius  Caelimontanus,  men 
who  were  not  likely  to  abuse  their  power,  and  so  to  make  the  victory  of  the  pa- 
tricians insupportable. 

*  Thus  the  hopes  of  Duilius  were  altogether  disappointed,  and  the  tribuneship 
had  been  laid  open  to  the  patricians  for  nothing.  The  most  mod-  »^«_uj_i^,. 
erate  men  now  saw  that  they  had  been  deluded,  and  L.  Trebonius, 
one  of  the  five  plebeians,  was  loud  in  his  complaints  of  the  treachery  of  the  pa- 
tricians. He  then  proposed  a  law,"  which  enacted  that  the  election  of  the  trib- 
unes of  the  commons  should  from  henceforth  be  continued  till  the  whole  num- 
ber of  ten  were  elected.  We  read  of  no  opposition  to  this  law  from  any  quarter ; 
the  patricians  knew  that  they  must  abandon  their  hold  on  the  tribuneship  if  they 
insisted  on  keeping  all  the  curule  offices  to  themselves,  and  probably  they  were 
anxious  to  leave  no  vestige  of  the  new  constitution  in  existence,  lest  the  commons, 
while  any  part  of  it  remained,  should  be  tempted  to  demand  the  whole.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  things  returned  to  their  old  state :  except  that  the  two  orders  were 
rendeml  more  distinct  than  ever  by  the  positive  law  enacted  by  the  decemvirs, 
and  introduced  into  the  twelve  tables,  by  which  intermarriage  between  them  was 
strictly  forbidden. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  matters  should  so  rest.     The  moderate  con- 
suls  of  the  year  807  were  succeeded  by  two  men  of  a  different  a.u.c.8o»-^.c.444. 

character,  M.  Geganius  Macerinus*"  and  C.  Julius.     Immediately  v^^ddta*.     *  ^^""^ 

the  oommons  at  the  very  moment  when  thej  in  a  single  daj,  if  there  was  a  very  great  nnm- 

were  complaining  of  Dnilins^s  conduct  ?  Where-  ber  of  candidates.    And  thus  the  tenses  aiebat 

AS  it  is  very  conceivable  that  the  clause  ap^aled  and  recitabat  are  quite  right ;  for  they  express 

to  by  Duilius  had  been  inserted  by  him  m  his  the  defence  which  Duilius  toas  in  the  hwU  of 

formerlaw,perhapswitha  view  to  the  very  ob-  making,  whenever  his  conduct  was  called  in 

ject  which  ne  now  proposed  to  gain  by  it;  question. 

namely,  the  securing  the  admission  of  some  pa-  *  These  were  Sp.  Tarpeins  and  A.  Atemius, 

trieians  into  the  number  of  tribunes.    And  the  the  consuls  of  the  year  800,  who  had  passed  the 

dause  would  then  Iiave  been  passed  without  law  "De  mult»  sacramento."    Livy,  III.  65, 

susmdon,  as  it  involved  no  new  prindple,  as  and  Cicero,  de  Bepub.  II.  85. 

mi^t  seem  intended  merely  to  relieve  the  trib-  **  I'i^i  III.  65.  The  consuls  at  this  time  oamit 

une  preuding  at  the  comitia  from  the  fearful  into  office  on  the  Ides  of  December.    Dionysiaai 

penalty  of  the  law,  in  a  case  in  which  he  might  XI.  68.    Livy,  IV.  87. 

oe  pemctly  innocent;  for  it  might  not  be  in  "  Livy,  III.  65. 

his  power  to  secure  the  election  often  tribunes  **  I^vy,  UL  65. 
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we  hear  again  of  the  young  patricians,  as  in  the  time  of  the  dec3mvir  Apjuua 
and  of  Kaeso  QuinctLus.  The  tribunes  in  vain  endeavored  to  break  up  Uidr 
organization,  by  impeaching  the  most  forward  individuals :  the  consuls  took  their 
part,  and  repressed,  says  Livy,  the  combination  among  the  tribunes  without 
attacking  the  tribunitian  power  in  itself,  and  yet  without  compromising  the  dig- 
nity of  the  patricians.  This  can  only  mean  that  private  influence,  corruption,  or 
intimidation,  were  used  to  deter  the  accusers  from  proceeding.  Thus  relieved 
from  all  restraint,  the  patricians  went  on  more  boldly ;  violence  was  constantly 
offered  to  individual  plebeians ;  the  young  patricians,  organized  in  their  clubs, 
supported  each  other  in  their  outrages :  and  even  the  tnbunes,  far  from  being 
able  to  protect  their  constituents,  were  themselves,  in  spite  of  the  sacred  laws, 
insulted  and^assaulted.  The  commons  complained  that  they  wanted  tribunes  like 
Icilius ;  that  those  whom,  they  now  had  were  no  better  than  mere  shadows.  It 
requires,  indeed,  no  ordinary  man  to  act  the  part  of  popular  leader  against  a 
powerful  aristocracy.  Even  in  the  Forum  the  patrician  clubs  were  now  the  strong- 
est party ;  so  great  is  the  superiority  of  youth,  high  birth,  training  in  martial  ex- 
ercises, and  organization,  over  mere  numbers.  .But  when  they  left  the  Forum,  the 
tribunes  were  but  individuals,  often  advanced  in  life,**  with  few  slaves  and  no  de- 
pendents ;  exposed  in  their  own  persons,  and  still  more  in  their  families,  to  all  the 
insults  and  oppressions  which  wealth,  rank,  and  their  numerous  clients,  enabled 
the  patricians  to  offer.  Whose  spirit  would  not  be  broken  by  such  a  trial  ?  Who 
but  the  very  boldest  and  firmest  of  men  would  have  scrupled  to  purchase  secu- 
rity in  private  life  from  such  constant  persecution,  by  withdrawing,  in  his  public 
capacity,  that  opposition  which,  after  all,  he  might  feel  to  be  hopeless  ? 

In  the  next  year,  a  member  of  the  Quinctian  house  was  chosen  consul,  T.  Quinc- 
A.  u.  c.  8M.  A.  c  tius  Capitolinus.  Accordingly,  the  story  of  the  year  is  made  up 
QSuiietu^Th!l''c!oIl  from  some  of  the  memorials  of  the  Qumctian  family,  and  is  a  mere 
i«jjiD  uw.  panegyric  of  the  consul's  great  qualities  in  peace  and  in  war.   The 

real  history  of  the  year  is  lost  almost  entirely ;  it  is  only  said*^  that  the  irritation 
of  the  commons  was  continually  becoming  more  violent,  and  that  impeachments 
against  individual  patricians  were  constantly  the  occasion  of  fresh  contests  between 
the  orders.  Then  the  panegyric  succeeds,  and  describes"  how  the  ^quians  and 
Yolscians  broke  in  upon  the  Roman  territory,  and  carried  their  ravages  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Rome ;  how  there  was  no  one  who  went  out  to  oppose  them ;  and 
how  the  consul  then  called  the  people  together,  and  addressed  them  so  earnestly, 
and  with  such  effect,  that  all  internal  quarrels  were  suspended,  every  man  fol- 
lowed the  consul  to  the  field,  and  a  great  victory  was  gained  over  the  enemy.  So 
ran  the  story ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  has  not  found  its  way  into  the  Fasti,  and 
the  annals  of  the  year  contain  no  record  of  a  triumph  obtuned  by  either  consul. 
When  Quinctius  and  his  panegyric  disappear  from  the  state,  the  story  of  inter- 

u  c  81   A.C  441  ^^  disputes  returns,  and  we  find*"  the  Equians  and  Yolscians,  to- 
gether with  the  Yeientians  and  Ardeatians,  again  threatening  Rome 
from  without.     But  the  new  college  of  tribunes  contained  a  man  of  resolution, 
C.  Canuleius,  and  one,  to  all  appearance,  as  wise  as  he  was  bold.     He  chose  that 
particular  reform  out  of  many  in  which  the  commons  felt  a  deep  interest,  and  in 

*  SIiakBpoaro  has  trnlv  soizod  this  point  in  cannot  expect  to  bo  dlsting^nislied  as  early  ic 

the  character  of  the  tribnncship,  that  it  wns  life  as  t]ioso  who  are  recommended  ot  onoo  tc 

generally  held  by  men  of  mature,  or  even  of  ad-  public  notice  by  Uie  celebrity  of  their  family, 
vancod  age ;  the  tribunes  who  oppose  Coriolo-       Afterwards,  when  the  tribunes,  as  in  the  case 

nus  ore  elderly  men,  Uko  the  city  magistrates  of  of  the  Graochl,  were  chosen  fh>in  families,  wliicb, 

modem  times ;  and  tlie  ariBtocniti(»l  party  taunt  though  not  patrician,  were  yet  in  tlie  highest 

them  with  their  want  of  strength :  "  Aged  sir.  degree  noble,  young  men  might  bo  clectod  to 

hands  off."     "  Hence,  rotten  thing !  or  I  will  tlie  office,  for  then  they  emoyed  all  the  aristo- 

shake  thy  bones  out  of  thy  garments."    Bo  the  cratical  advantages  of  hereditary  distinction,  al- 

ico  was  still  a  popular  one. 


for  ho  who  lias  to  make  his  own  way  to  fiimo,       "  liivy,  IV.  1. 
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which  many  of  the  patricians  83nnpathized  with  them ;  the  repeal,  namely,  of  that 
law  of  the  twelve  tables  which  forbade  connubia  between  the  two  orders.  Many 
families  must  have  felt  the  hardship  of  this  law ;  for  marriages  between  patricians 
and  plebeians  were  common,  and  as  they  were  not  in  the  highest  sense  legal,  the 
children  followed  the  mother's  condition,  not  the  father's,  and  were  not  subject 
to  their  father's  power,  nor  could  inherit  from  him  if  he  died  intestate.  On  this 
point  there  was  a  strong  and  general  feeling;  but  the  other  nine  tribunes,"*  en- 
couraged by  their  colleague's  boldness,  attempted  to  revive  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  plebeians  to  the  consulship,  and  they  proposed  a  law,  "  that  the 
consulship  should  be  thrown  open^  without  distinction,  to  the  members  of  both 
orders." 

Here,  again,  the  family  memorials,  and  the  annalists  who  compiled  their  narra- 
tives from  them,  have  left  a  blank  in  the  story.  No  patrician  made  .^.^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
himself  remarkable,  either  by  his  magnanimous  opposition  to  the  u>m.^jrbj^onataiaa 
commons,  or  by  his  patriotic  support  of  their  claims ;  no  memora- 
ble tale  of  outrage  or  of  heroism  was  connected  with  these  events,  and  thus  they 
have  been  passed  by  almost  unnoticed.  But  the  short  statement  of  Zonaras,*^ 
*'  that  many  violent  tbings  were  said  and  done  on  both  sides,"  acquires  something 
more  of  ^stinctness  from  the  mention  made  by  Floras'"  of  a  tumult  which  broke 
out  on  the  hill  Janiculum,  headed  by  the  tribune  Canuleius.  It  seems,  then,  that 
the  commons  again  took  up  arms,  and  established  themselves,  not,  as  before,  on  the 
Aventine  or  the  Sacred  Hill,  but  beyond  the  Tiber,  on  a  spot  easily  capable  of 
being  converted  into  a  distinct  city.  Thus  pressed,  the  patricians  once  more 
yielded,  and  the  law  of  Canuleius,  to  repeal  the  decemvirs'^  prohibition  of  inter- 
marriages between  the  two  orders,  was  carried  without  further  opposition. 

The  success  of  Canuleius  encouraged  his  colleagues ;  and  they  now  more  ve* 
hemently  ur£:ed  their  law  for  opening:  the  consulship  to  the  com-  _ 

T»    ^^i-'  -J.         '^  °     •.    J        1  ^  1  •    X  X    DiipotM  about  tUUw 

mons.  But  this  measure,  it  seems,  excited  a  less  general  mterest  propoMd  by  kii  mju 
in  its  behalf,  while  it  awakened  a  yet  fiercer  opposition.  We  may  <ISuiup  toSlTiwi- 
suppose,  however,  that  the  commons  again  occupied,  in  mihtary  "^"^ 
order,  either  the  Aventine  or  the  Janiculum :  for  the  patricians  held  meetings 
amongst  themselves,*^  which  neither  Valerius  nor  Horatius  would  attend ;  and  C. 
Claudius,  true  to  the  spirit  of  his  family,  wanted  to  invest  the  consuls  with  full 
military  power,  and  to  commission  them  to  attack  the  tribunes  and  the  commons 
by  force  oL  arms.  The  Quinctii,  however,  so  said  their  family  accounts,  would 
have  no  violence  done  on  the  sacred  persons  of  the  tribunes ;  and  their  milder 
counsels  led  to  a  temporary  settlement  of  the  contest.  The  consulship  was  to  be 
suspended,  but  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  with  consular  power,  were  to  be  appointed, 
and  these  might  be  either  plebeians  or  patricians.  What  was  to  be  the  number 
of  these  tribunes  is  uncertain ;  three  only  were  actually  chosen ;  but  Zonaras  says,** 
that  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  office  there  were  to  be  six,  three  to  be 
chosen  from  each  order.  Perhaps  the  number  three  had  reference  to  the  three 
old  tribes  of  the  Roman  people,  the  Ramnenses,  the  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  and 
as  these,  in  the  division  of  the  centuries,  were  now  six,  the  sex  suffragia,  it  may 
have  been  intended,  in  like  manner,  that  after  three  patrician  tribunes  had  been 
elected,  three  plebeians  should  be  added  to  their  number,  like  the  first  and  second 
centuries  of  the  three  tribes,  according  to  the  system  ascribed  to  the  elder  Tar- 
quinius.  At  any  rate,  three  tribunes  were  elected ;  and,  as  Livy  declares,  three 
patricians :  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  L.  Atilius,  and  Cloelius.** 

•  livy,  IV.  1.  •»  livy,  IV.  6.    Dionysina,  XI.  55. 

**  IIoAAa  xar*  A\X/j\uv  koI  piaia  tXtydv  rt  xdl  "  VII.  19.    Dionysius  also  agrees  with  liim, 

tliirottTTop.    VII.  19.  XI.  60. 

**  Tertiam  seditionem  incitavit  matrimonio-  "  In  the  MSS.  of  livy.  this  last  tribune  is 

rum  diijnitas,  ut  plobeii  cum  patriciis  j  angeren-  called  "  T.  Cclius,"  or  "  Cffilius,''  or  **  Ceecilius ;" 

tur.  ^  Qui  tumultus  in  monte  Janiculo,  duce  Car  CiKuiliua  is  the  reading  followed  in  Drakcn- 

Quleio.  tribune  plebis,  oxarsit.    Florus,  I.  25.  borch's  edition,  but  Bekker  has  adopted  the 

"  Livy,  IV.  e.  correction  of  Sigonius,  "T.  Cloolius."    In  Dio- 
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It  18  remarkable  that  two  out  of  these  three,  Sempronius  and  Cloelias,  were  choseo 
Tudinotoembiiitk*  ^'^™  famiHes  especiallj  noted,  twelve  years**  earlier,  for  their  via- 


•p^Mi  or  MMHui*  lent  hostility  to  the  commons,  and  for  the  great  strength  of  their 
"*     ***  bands  of  associated  followers.    This  can  hardly  have  been  a  mere 

accident :  it  looks  as  if  the  patricians  had  made  every  effort  to  bring  them  for- 
ward as  efficient  leaders  in  the  struggle  for  which  they  were  preparing.  But 
Again  the  details  are  lost ;  and  Livy's  story^  merely  relates  that  withm  three 
months  the  tribunes  were  called  upon  by  the  augurs  to  resign,  from  an  alleged 
religious  informality  in  their  election ;  that  there  was  then  a  dispute,  wheuier 
other  tiibunes  shoulf  be  elected,  or  whether  consuls  should  be  appointed,  as  be- 
fore ;  that  T.  Quinctius  Barbatus,  whom  the  patricians  had  appointed  interrex, 
was  on  this  occasion  their  leader ;  that  the  commons,  feeling  that  only  patricians 
would  be  elected,  whether  under  the  name  of  consuls  or  tribunes,  thought  it  vain  to 
dispute  for  nothing ;  and  that  thus,  in  the  end,  two  consuls  were  appointed,  L.  Pa- 
pinus  Mugillanus,  and  another,  Sempronius  Atratinus,  and  all  mention  of  the  laws 
proposed  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  was  thus  for  several  years  laid  to  sleep. 
Another  account^  represents  T.  Quinctius,  not  as  interrez,  but  as  dictator,  and 
vi^ng  aecMDis  of  ^J^  that  in  no  more  than  thirteen  days  he  put  an  end  to  the  coa> 
ii»M  tnoMetioofc       ^gg|.^  j^jj^  ^j^^Q  Ij^JjJ  dowu  his  officc.     Aud  as  we  find  the  record  of 

a  treaty  concluded  in  this  year  between  Rome  and  Ardea,  it  has  been  conjectured'" 
that  the  patricians  may  have  availed  themselves  of  foreign  aid  in  putting  down 
the  opposition  of  the  commons.  It  is  certain  that  in  tlie  following  year  we  meet, 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  name  of  a  new  patrician  magistracy,  the  censorship ; 
and  Niebuhr  saw  clearly  that  the  creation  of  this  office  was  connected  with  the 
appointment  of  tribunes  of  the  soldiers ;  and  that  both  belong  to  what  may  be 
called  the  constitution  of  the  year  312. 

This  constitution  recognized  two  points  :  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  principle 
^  of  the  decemvirate,  inasmuch  as  the  supreme  government  was  again, 
wi«,qttMt«^MKittii».  to  speak  m  modern  language,  put  m  commission,  and  the  kingly 
"***  *  *"■  powers,  formerly  united  in  the  consuls  or  praetors,  were  now  to  be 
divided  between  the  censors  and  tribunes  of  tlie  soldiers ;  and,  secondly,  the  eli- 
gibility of  the  commons  to  share  in  some  of  the  powers  thus  divided.  But  the 
partition,  even  in  theory,  was  far  from  equal :  the  two  censors,  who  were  to  hold 
their  office  for  five  years,  were  not  only  chosen  from  the  patricians,  but,  as  Nie- 
buhr thinks,^  by  them  ;  that  is,  by  the  assembly  of  the  curiae ;  the  two  quaes- 
tors who  judged  in  cases  of  blood  were  also  chosen  from  the  patricians,  although 
by  the  centuries.  Thus  the  civil  power  of  the  old  praetors  was,  in  its  most  im- 
portant points,  still  exercised  exclusively  by  the  patricians ;  and  even  their  mili- 
tary power,  which  was  professedly  to  be  open  to  both  orders,  was  not  transmitted 

dorus  tlio  MSS.  read  KStvm,  for  which  the  edit-  the  patricians  resisted  this,  and  finally,  to  aim- 

ors  have  oorrectod  Kotvnot  (Qaintius,  or  Quino-  pllfy  the  question,  got  rid  of  their  own  tribunes 

tins).     Ill  Dioiiysins,  the  common  reading  is  also,  and  returnea  to  the  government  b/con- 

KX^ci9v  ZiKtXdVf  but  the  cognomen  enables  us  to  suls. 

correct  thw,  and  in  the  Vatican  MS.  it  is  rightly  *  Dionysius,  X.  41. 

given  KAifXfov  ZiccXtfy.     Neibuhr  says  that  L.  *^  I^ivv,  IV.  7. 

Atiliiis  must  have  been  a  plebeian,  because  the  ^  Lydus,  do  Magistratibus,  I.  88.    But  the 

Atilii  wore  a  plebeian  family,  and  tne  L.  Atilius,  Infinite  confusions  of  the  passage  in  which  thin 

who  was  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  856,  is  ex-  statement  occurs,  render  its  authority  extremely 

pressly  called  a  plebeian  by  Livy  hinisGlf.    But  questionable. 

this  is  merely  the  same  question  which  occurs  ^  Niebuhr,  Vol.  11.  p.  410.  Engl.  Transl. 

with  respect  to  some  of  tne  decemvirs ;  and  it  **  Vol.  II.  p.  894,  Engl.  Transl.    It  appe&n 

never  can  be  shown  that  there  were  not  some  that  in  after  times  the  election  of  the  censors 

patridan  houses  of  all  those  names,  which,  to  was  confirmed  by  a  lex  centuriata,  as  that  of  the 

OS  in  the  later  history^  occur  only  as  plebeian,  other  curule  mugistrates  was  by  a  lex  curiata. 

except  where  the  plebeian  familv  had  been  noble  Both  were,  then,  a  mere  formality;  but  Nie 

in  some  other  city  of  Italy,  ana  was  not  of  Bo-  buhr  infers  from  this  difference  between  the 

man  extraction.    Thus  we  do  not  hear  of  any  censorship  and  the  other  magistracies,  that  the 

ritricinn  iElii  or  CsBcilii.    It  is  more  probable,  former  was  originally  conferred  by  the  cariie, 

think,  that  the  three  tribunes  first  chosen  and  confirmed  oy  the  centuries,  as  the  others 

were  patricians,  and  that  three  plebeians  were  were  conferred  by  the  oenturiee,  and  oonfiimed 

tA  have  been  aaded  to  their  number ;  but  that  by  the  curitt. 
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to  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  without  some  diminution  of  its  majesty.  The  new 
tribanesbip  was  not  an  exact  image  of  the  kingly  sovereignty ;  it  was  not  a  curule 
office,  and  therefore  no  tribune  ever  enjoyed  the  honor  of  a  triumph,^  in  which 
the  conquering  general,  ascending  to  the  Capitol  to  sacrifice  to  the  guardian  gods 
of  Rome,  was  wont  to  be  arrayea  in  all  the  insignia  of  royalty. 

But  even  the  small  share  of  power  thus  granted  in  theory  to  the  commons, 
was  in  practice  withheld  from  them.  Whether  from  the  influence  it.iB«q«ia{t7Mr«gai4- 
of  the  patricians  in  the  centuries,  or  by  religious  pretences  urged  *!«»»•«»»»«»• 
by  the  augurs,  or  by  the  enormous  and  arbitrary  power  of  refusing  votes  which 
the  officer  presiding  at  the  comitia  was  wont  to  exercise,  the  college  of  the  trib- 
unes was  for  many  years  filled  by  the  patricians  alone.  And  while  the  censor- 
ship was  to  be  a  fixed  institution,  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were  to  be  replaced, 
whenever  it  might  appear  needful,  by  two  consuls ;  and  to  the  consulship  no  ple- 
beian was  so  much  as  legally  eligible.  Thus  the  victory  of  the  aristocracy  may 
seem  to  have  been  complete,  and  we  may  wonder  how  the  commons,  after  having 
carried  so  triumphantly  the  law  of  Canuleius,  should  have  allowed  the  political 
rights  asserted  for  them  by  his  colleagues  to  have  been  so  partially  conceded  in 
theory,  and  in  practice  to  be  so  totally  withheld. 

The  explanation  is  simple,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  of  history. 
The  commons  obtained  those  reforms  which  they  desired,  and  they  ctaws  wiij  thi*  «•« 
desired  such  only  as  their  state  was  ripe  for.   They  had  withdrawn  v»»iy«><io«d. 
in  times  past  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  but  it  was  to  escape  from  intolerable  personal 
oppression ;  they  had  recently  occupied  the  Avcntine  in  arms,  but  it  was  to  get 
rid  of  a  tryanny  which  endangered  the  honor  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  and 
to  recover  the  protection  of  their  tribunes  ;  they  had  more  lately  still  retired  to 
the  Janiculum,  but  it  was  to  remove  an  insulting  distinction  which  embittered  the 
relations  of  private  life,  and  imposed  on  their  grandchildren,  in  *  many  instances, 
the  inconveniences,  if  not  the  reproach,  of  illegitimacy.     These  were  all  objects  of 
universal  and  personal  interest ;  and  these  the  commons  were  resolved  not  to  re- 
linquish.    But  the  possible  admission  of  a  few  distinguished  members  of  their 
body  to  the  highest  offices  of  state  concerned  the  mass  of  the  commons  but  little. 
They  had  their  own  tribunes  for  their  personal  protection ;  but  curule  magistra- 
cies, and  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  seemed  to  belong  to  the  patri- 
cians, or,  at  least,  might  be  left  in  their  hands  without  any  great  sacrifice.     So 
it  is  that  all  things  come  best  in  their  season ;  that  political  power  is  then  most 
happily  exercised  by  a  people,  when  it  has  not  been  given  to  them  prematurely, 
that  is,  before,  in  the  natural  progress  of  things,  they  feel  the  want  of  it.     Security  ^ 
for  person  and  property  enables  a  nation  to  grow  without  interruption ;  in  con- 
tending for  this,  a  people's  sense  of  law  and  right  is  wholesomely  exercised ;  mean- 
time, national  prosperity  increases,  and  brings  with  it  an  increase  of  intelligence, 
till,  other  and  more  necessary  wants  being  satisfied,  men  awaken  to  the  highest 
earthly  desire  of  the  ripened  mind,  the  desire  of  taking  an  active  share  in  the 
great  work  of  government.     The  Roman  commons  abandoned  the  highest  magis<* 
tracies  to  the  patricians  for  a  period  of  many  years :  but  they  continued  to  in-* 
crease  in  prosperity  and  in  influence ;  and  what  the  fathers  had  wisely  yielded, 
their  sons,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  acquired.     So  the  English  house  of  commons, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,^*  declined  to  interfere  in  questions  of  peace  and  war,  as 
being  too  high  for  them  to  compass ;  but  they  would  not  allow  the  crown  to  take 
their  money  without  their  own  consent ;  and  so  the  nation  grew,  and  the  influence 
of  the  house  of  commons  grew  along  with  it,  till  that  house  has  become  the 
great  and  predominant  power  in  the  British  constitution. 

*  ZoDflnw,  Vn.  19.  It  might  bo  a  carious  origin  the  inferior  rank  of  the  goncral  who  had 
qae«tioa  whether  the  ovation,  or  inferior  tri-*  gained  it,  rather  than  the  less  importanoe  ofhia 
ttmph,  in  which  the  conquering  general  walked    military  Bncceases. 

on  foot  instead  of  riding  m  his  ohariot,  was  not       ^  Uallam,  Middle  Ages,  VoL  III.  p.  71.  o5. 
fii'st  introdaoed  in  the  case  of  a  tribune  of  the    1822. 
■oldion ;  and  whether  it  did  not  mark  in  its 
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If  thb  new  be  correct,  Trebonius  judged  far  more  wisely  than  M.  Dnilius ;  and 
the  abandonment  of  half  the  plebeian  tribuneship  to  the  patricians,  in  order  to 
obtain  for  the  plebeians  an  equal  share  in  the  higher  magistracies,  would  have 
been  as  reallj  injurious  to  the  commons,  as  it  was  unwelcome  to  the  pride  of  the 
aristocracy.  It  was  resigning  a  weapon  with  which  they  were  familiar,  for  one 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  wield.  The  tribuneship  was  the  foster  nurse  of  Ro* 
man  liberty,  and  without  its  care  that  liberty  never  would  have  grown  to  maturity. 
What  evils  it  afterwards  wrought,  when  the  public  freedom  was  fully  ripened, 
arose  from  that  great  defect  of  the  Roman  constitution,  its  conferring  such  extrav- 
agant powers  on  all  its  officers.  It  proposed  to  check  one  tyranny  by  another ; 
instead  of  so  limiting  the  prerogatives  of  every  magistrate  and  order  in  the  state, 
whether  aristocratical  or  popular,  as  to  exclude  tyranny  from  all. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

INTERNAL  HISTORY  FROM  812  TO  850— THE  CENSORSHIP,  AND  THE  UMITATIOlf 
OP  IT  RY  MAMERCUS  -fiMILIUS-SP.  MELIUS  AND  0.  AHALA—THE  QUiES- 
TORSHIP  LAID  OPEN  TO  THE  COMMONS— SIX  TRIEUNES  OF  THE  S0LDIEB8 
APPOINTED,  AND  PAY  ISSUED  TO  THE  SOLDIERS. 


''What  can  be  more  instructive  than  to  observe  the  first  principles  of  right  springing  np^ 
involved  in  saperstition  and  pollated  with  violence;  until,  by  length  of  time  and  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, it  has  worked  itself  into  deamess  ?^^ — Rdrkb,  Abridgment  of  English  Histozy,  Bool: 
m.  Chap.  IX.  

Thb  period  of  nearly  forty  years  on  which  we  are  now  going  to  enter,  so  short 
a  space  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  so  long  to  all  of  us  individually,  includes  within 
it  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Whilst  at  Rome  the  very  form  and  tend- 
ency of  great  political  revolutions  cannot  be  discovered  without  difficulty ;  whilst 
military  events  are  wholly  disguised  by  ignorance  or  flattery,  and  whilst  we  can 
as  yet  obtain  no  distinct  ideas  of  any  one  individual,  nor  fully  conceive  the  char- 
acter of  the  national  mind,  Athens  is,  on  the  other  hand,  known  to  us  almost  in 
its  minutest  points  of  detail.  During  this  time  Thucydidcs  was  collecting  mate- 
rials for  his  history ;  and  Herodotus,  after  having  travelled  nearly  all  over  the 
world,  was  making  the  last  additions  to  his  great  work  in  the  country  of  his  later 
years,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy.  Pericles  had  passed  all  of  his  glorious  life 
except  its  most  glorious  close ;  and  Socrates,  the  faithful  servant  of  truth  and 
virtue,  was  deserving  that  common  hatred  of  the  aristocratical*  and  democratical 
vulgar,  which  made  him  at  last  its  martyr.  The  arts  and  manufactures  of  Athens 
were  well  known  at  Rome ;  and  those  names  and  stories  of  the  wars  of  Thebes 
and  Troy,  which  their  dramatists  were  continually  presenting  afresh  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Athenians,  were  familiar  also  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  were  adopted  into 
the  language  and  traditions  of  Etruria  and  of  Rome,  and  employed  the  genius  of 

^  The  aristocratical  hatred  a^nst  Socrates  is  who  politically  are  most  at  variance  with  each 

eichiblted  in  the  Clouds  of  Anstophanes ;  and  other ;  and  so  the  common  dread  and  hatred  ot 

the  famous  speechof  Cleon  on  the  question  of  improvement,  of  truth,  of  principle — in  other 

the  punishment  of  the  revolted  Mytilensans,  words,  of  all  that  is  the  lignt  ana  life  of  man, 

shows  the  same  spirit  in  connection  with  the  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  united  in  one 

strong  democratical  party.    Political  parties  are  cause  all  who  are  low  in  intellect  and  morals, 

not  the  ultimate  distinction  between  man  and  from  the  highest  rank  in  society  down  to  the 

man  '^  there  are  higher  points,  whether  for  eood  humblest. 
•r  evil,  on  which  a  moral  sympathy  unites  uiose 
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Italian  artistB*  as  of  those  of  their  original  country.  But»  during  the  period  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  central  Italy  became  acquainted,  not  with  Athenian 
art  only,  but  with  the  fame  of  the  Athenian  arms.  The  Etruscans  heard  with 
delight  that  a  mighty  avenger  of  their  defeat  at  Cuma*  was  threatening  their  old 
enemies  of  Syracuse ;  their  cities  gladly  lent  their  cud  to  the  invader ;  and  the 
Romans  must  have  heard  with  interest  from  their  neighbors  and  friends  of  Csere 
or  Agylla,  how  some  of  their  countrymen  had  done  good  service  in  the  lines^  of 
the  Athenian  army,  and  how  they  had  been  involved  in  that  sweeping  ruin  in 
which  the  greatest  armament  ever  yet  sent  out  by  a  free  and  civilized  common- 
wealth had  so  miserably  perished.  But  the  Romans  knew  not,  and  could  not 
know,  how  deeply  the  greatness  of  their  own  posterity,  and  the  fate  of  the  whole 
western  world,  was  involved  in  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Athens  in  the  har- 
bor of  Syracuse.  Had  that  great  expedition  proved  victorious,  the  energies  of 
Greece  during  the  next  eventful  century  would  have  found  their  field  in  the  west 
no  less  than  in  the  east :  Greece,  and  not  Rome,  might  have  conquered  Carthage ; 
Greek,  instead  of  Latin,  might  have  been  at  this  day  the  principal  element  of  the 
languages  of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of  Italy ;  and  the  laws  of  Athens,  rather  than 
of  Rome,  mi^ht  be  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  period  now  before  us  is  marked,  as  far  as  Rome  itself  is  concerned,  with 
few  events  of  great  importance.  The  commons  retained  and  asserted  q^mmi  ebametor  «< 
those  rights  which  were  the  best  suited  to  their  actual  condition ;  «*•••«*»«?«*«»• 
and  thus  became  gradually  fitted  to  desire  and  to  claim  others  of  a  higher  char* 
acter.  But  for  the  first  important  advantage  to  their  cause  they  were  indebted 
to  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  Romans  of  his  time,  who  was  at  once  trusted  by 
them,  and  respected  by  his  own  order,  the  patrician  Mamercus  ^milius.  Nine 
years  after  the  institution  of  the  censorship,  Mamercus,  having  been  a.  u.  c  m.  a,  c. 
named  dictator,  to  oppose  a  threatened  attack  from  the  ££ruscans,  ^** 
proposed  and  carried  a  law'  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  censorship.  That  office, 
m  its  powers  and  outward  splendor  a  lively  image  of  royalty,  was  held  for  a  term 
of  fire  years.  By  the  law  of  Mamercus  ^milius  it  was  to  be  held  in  future  only 
for  eighteen  months ;  and  as  the  election  of  censors  still  took  place  only  at  inter- 
vals of  five  years,  this  magbtracy  was  always  in  abeyance  for  a  longer  time  than 
it  was  in  existence. 

The  censorship  was  an  office  so  remarkable,  that,  however  familiar  the  subject 
may  be  to  many  readers,  it  is  necessaiy  hero  to  bestow  some  notice 
on  it.  Its  original  business'  was,  to  take  a  register  of  the  citizensr 
and  of  their  property ;  but  this,  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  no  more  than 
the  drawing  up  of  a  mere  statistical  report,  became,  in  fact,  from  the  lai^e  dis- 
cretion allowed  to  every  Roman  officer,  a  political  power  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. The  censors  made  out  the  returns  of  the  free  population ;  but  they  did 
more ;  they  divided  it  according  to  its  civil  distinctions,  and  drew  up  a  list  of  the 
senators,^  a  list  of  the  equites,  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  several  tribes,  or 

*  In  Bpedmens  of  EtroBonn  TBses  and  freaooM  by  Pindar,  Pjrth.  1. 140,  and  one  of  the  heimeta 

ffiven  by  Hicali  in  the  atlaa  aooompanying  hia  token  from  the  enemy  on  this  day,  and  sent  aa 

Uistory  of  the  Anoient  People  of  Italy,  and  in  an  offering  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  was  dia- 

thoee  pablished  more  recently  by  the  Antiqaa-  covered  by  an  English  traveller,  in  1817,  amon^t 

rian  Society  of  Borne,  it  ia  eorioua  to  observe  the  mica  of  Olympia,  and  beara  an  inscription 

how  manv  of  the  snblecto  are  token  from  the  which  tella  its  story,  "  that  Hlero,  the  son  of 

stcry  of  tnesieffeofTnebea,  and  still  more  from  Dinomenes,  and  the  Syracasans,  offered  it  to 

that  of  Troy.  Many  of  the  vases  on  which  these  Jove  as  a  part  of  the  Tyrrhenian  spoil  from  Cu- 

sabjeota  oooor  are  thought  to  be  aotnally  of  ma."    See  Bockh,  Corpns  Insoript.  Gr»o.  torn. 

A^thenlan  manufactare ;  others  appear  to  be  Ital-  I.  p.  84. 

lan  imitations ;  but  both  equally  prove  that  the  *  Thucydides,  VU.  58. 

stories  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  were  well  *  I^v^r,  IV.  S4. 

known  in  Italy,  and  the  worka  of  Grecian  art  '  Magistratas,  cuiscribarnmministerinmoaa* 

admired  and  sought  after.  todittque  et  tabnlamm  core,  cui  arbitrium  for- 

'  The  naval  victory  of  Cuma  waa  won  by  Hiero,  muln  cennendi  snbjiceretur.    livy,  IV.  8. 

the  brother  and  successor  of  Gelon,  over  Uie  *  See  the  acconnta  of  the  censos  in  livy, 

Etruscans,  m  the  year  474  B.C.  Olymp.  76-8.  XXIV.  18.  and  XXXIX.  48,  44.    See  also  Zo* 

It  is  commemorated  by  Diodoms,  si,  51,  b'A  nans,  VII.  19. 
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of  those  citizens  who  enjoyed  the  riffht  of  Toting,  and  a  list  'of  the  serarians,  con- 
sisting of  those  freedmen,  naturalized  strangers,  and  others,  who,  being  enrolled 
in  no  tribe,  possessed  no  vote  in  the  comitia,  but  still  enjoyed  all  the  private  rights 
of  Roman  citizens.  Now  the  lists  thus  drawn  up  by  the  censors  were  rega^e<J 
as  legal  evidence  of  a  man's  condition :  the  state  could  refer  to  no  more  authen- 
tic standyd  than  to  the  returns  dehberately  made  by  one  of  its  highest  magis- 
trates, wno  was  responsible  to  it  for  their  being  drawn  up  properly.  He  would, 
in  the  first  place,  be  the  sole  judge  of  many  questions  of  fact,  such  as  whether  a 
citizen  had  the  qualifications'  required  by  law  or  custom  for  the  rank  which  be 
claimed,  or  whether  he  had  ever  incurred  any  judicial  sentence  which  rendered 
him  infamous  :*  but  from  thence  the  transition  was  easy,  according  to  Roman  no- 
tions, to  the  decision  of  questions  of  right ;  such  as  whether  a  citizen  was  really 
worthy  of  retaining  his  rank,  whether  he  had  not  committed  some  act  as  justly 
degrading  as  those  which  incurred  the  sentence  of  the  law ;  and  in  this  manner 
the  censor  gave  a  definite  power  to  public  opinion,  and  whatever  acts  or  habits 
were  at  variance  with  the  general  feeling,  he  held  himself  authorized  to  visit  with 
disgrace  or  disfranchisement.  Thus  was  established  a  direct  check  upon  many 
vices  or  faults  which  law,  in  almost  all  countries,  has  not  ventured  to  notice. 
Whatever  was  contrary  to  good  morals,  or  to  the  customs  of  their  fathers,  Roman 
citizens  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  practise  :  if  a  man^®  behaved  tyrannically  to  his 
wife  or  children,  if  he  was  guilty  of  excessive  cruelty  even  to  his  slaves,  if  he 
neglected  his  land,"  if  he  indulged  in  habits  of  extravagant  expense,"  or  followed 
any  calling  which  was  regarded  as  degrading,*' -the  offence  was  justly  noted  by 
the  censors,  and  the  offender  was  struck  off  from  the  list  of  senators,  if  his  rank 
were  so  high ;  or  if  he  were  an  ordinary  citizen,  he  was  expelled  from  hb  tribe, 
and  reduced  to  the  class  of  the  serarians.  Beyond  this  the  censor  had  no  power 
of  degradation  ;*^  for  the  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens  could  not  be  taken  away 
by  any  ma^strate ;  the  sentence  could  only  affect  his  honors,  or  such  privileges 
as  were  stnctly  political. 

Yet  the  censors  had  a  further  hold  even  on  the  serarians,  nor  was  their  power 
limited  to  the  degrading  a  citizen  from  his  rank ;  they  could  also 
w^ht^iOft^StSl  affect  his  fortune.     It  was  their  business,  as  I  have  said,  to  make 
'*'^'  a  return  of  the  property  of  every  Roman,  and  of  its  value  ;  for 

the  taxes  were  levied  according  to  this  return,  and  here,  too,  its  evidence  was 
decisive.     Every  citizen  presented  at  the  census  a  detailed  account  of  his  prop- 

'  For  inBtanoe,  whether  a  man  diuming  to  be-  honorable  tribe  to  a  less  honorable,  bnt  he  ooold 

long  to  one  of  the  tribes,  followed  any  trade  in-  not  remove  him  from  fdl  the  thirty-five  tribes, 

oompatiblewith  the  character  of  a  plebeian;  all  and  so,  in  effect^  disfranchise  him.    And  yet 

retau  trades  being  forbidden  at  this  time  to  the  the  expression  *^  m  SBrarios  referri,"  is  eaaiva- 

commons.    Bee  Dionysios,  IX.  25.  lent  to  **  in  Ceritiim  tabulae  referri,**  and  this 

*  This  wss  called  a  **  judicium  turpe.**  and  is  a  well-known  designation  of  the  *'ci  vitas  sine 

this  was  incurred  in  various  actions,  which  are  suffrogio ;"  for  Gellius  sa^rs  expressly,  that  **  in 

specified  by  the  lawyers:  as,  for  instance,  if  a  has  tabulas  censores  referri  jubebant,  quos  nota 

man  were  cast  in  an  actio  furti,  or  vi  bonorum  caus&sufi^ragiis  privabant.*'  XVI.  18.  It  would 

raptomm,  or  tntelse,  or  mandati,  or  pro  socio,  seem,  however,  that  "  tribu  movere,"  and  **  in 

&c    See  Oaius,  Institutes,  IV.  S  182.    And  the  serarios  referre,"  were  two  distinct  sentences, 

disqualification  thus  incurred  was  perpetual,  and  that  the  former  did  indeed  only  imply  a  r«- 

and  could  not  be  reversed  by  the  censors.    See  moval  from  a  higher  tribe  to  a  lower  (in  wfaioh 

Cicero,  pro  Cluentio,  42.  sense  it  probably  is  that  Dionysius  speaks  of 

'^  Dionysius,  XX.  8.    Fragm.  Mai.  the  censors  as  removing  a  man  tig  rig  rAy  M- 

"  A.  GeUius,  IV.  12.  nw  fvUs,  XVIII.  22.    Fragm.  Mai) ;  bnt  that 

^  Dionysius,  XX.  8.  See  the  well-known  sto-  the  latter  was,  for  the  time,  equivalent  to  a  m- 

TV  of  the  censor  Fabricius  expelling  Buflnus  from  dicium  turpo,  and  deprived  a  citizen  of  all  his 

the  senate,  because  he  had  ten  pounds^  weight  political  rignts ;  bnt  it  could  be  reversed  either 

of  silver  plate  in  his  possession.  oy  the  censores  ooUeagne,  or  by  the  next  cen- 

"  As,  for  instance,  that  of  an  actor.     See  sors.  But  the  question  conoeminff  the  ttrsriaaB. 

Livy,  VII.  2.  like  every  other  connected  with  the  censors  ana 

**  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Livy,  thecenturios,  is  beset  with  difficulties,  from  oar 

XLV.  15,  in  which  C.  Claudius,  one  of  the  cen-  ignorance  of  the  changes  introduced  at  difiPer- 

sors  in  the  vear  584^  is  represented  as  denying  ent  periods,  and  thus  being  apt  to  ascribe  to  ont 

the  right  01  the  censor  to  deprive  any  man  of  time  what  is  applicable  only  to  another, 
his  vote:   he  could  remove  him  from  a  more 
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erty ;  he  stated  the  name"  and  situation  of  his  landed  estate,  what  proportion  of 
t  was  arahle,  what  was  meadow,  what  vineyard,  and  what  ohve  ground.  He 
was  even  to  number  his  vines  and  olive-trees,  and  to  the  whole  thus  minutely 
described  he  was  to  affix  his  own  valuation.  He  was  to  observe  the  same  rules 
with  regard  to  his  slaves,  and  undoubtedly  with  regard  to  his  horses  and  cattle ; 
for  all  these  came  under  the  same  class  of  res  mancipii.  But  the  censor  had  an 
unlinaited  power  of  setting  on  all  these  things  a  higher  valuation,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  subjecting  them  to  a  higher  rate  of  taxation.  Further,  we  have  in- 
stances*'of  a  censor's  calling  for  a  return  of  other  articles  of  property,  su«h  as 
clothing,  jewels,  and  carriages,  which  were  not  returned  in  the  regular  order  of 
the  census ;  and  on  these  he  would  set  an  extravagant  valuation,  to  ten  times 
their  actual  worth.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  in  these  cases  there  was  any  remedy 
for  the  person  aggrieved :  the  censor's  decision  was  final.  *  On  the  return  of  tax- 
able property  thus  made,  the  senate,  in  case  of  need,  levied  a  certain  rate,  ordi- 
narily,^^ as  it  seems,  of  no  more  than  one  per  thousand  ;  but  raised,  as  circum- 
Btances  might  require,  to  two,  three,  or  four  per  thousand.  For  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  this  property  tax,  or  tributum,  was  mostly  a  war  tax,  and  not  a 
part  of  the  regular  revenues  of  the  state :  it  might  happen,  therefore,  that  no 
property  tax  was  levied,  and  in  that  case  the  censor's  surcharge,  or  over-valua- 
tion, would  have  been  inoperative ;  but  wars  were  so  frequent,  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  state  so  great,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Roman  history,  that  there 
was  probably  no  one  term  of  ^yq  years  in  which  the  tributum  was  not  needed, 
and,  consequently,  no  return  of  any  censors  which  was  not  carried  into  effect. 
We  are  told  also  that  the  censors,^'  on  some  occasions,  not  only  put  their  own 
valuation  on  the  property  returned  at  the  census,  but  also  fixed  the  rate  to  be 
levied  upon  it :  being  sure  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  to  have  their 
acts  sanctioned  by  the  senate,  if  it  did  not  appear  that  they  had  been  influenced 
by  any  unworthy  motives. 

In  addition  to  this  great  power  with  regard  to  the  taxes,  or  tributa,  the  cen- 
sors had  the  entire  management  of  the  regular  revenues  of  the  ^^^  ^  rtiogMM. 
state,  or  of  its  vectigalia.**  They  were  the  commonwealth's  stew-  property  of  th.  «nE 
ards,  and  to  their  hands  all  its  property  was  intrusted.  But  these  """^ 
state  demesnes  were  ample  and  various,  including  arable  land,  vineyards,  pas- 
tures, forests,  mines,  harbors,  fisheries,  and  buildings.  The  letting  or  farming  oi 
all  these  belonged  wholly  to  the  censors ;  the  harbors  including  the  portoria  or 
customs,  which  appear  to  have  been  levied  as  a  harbor,  wharfage,  and  perhaps 
warehouse  duty.  They  were  thus  a  charge  paid  by  the  merchant  for  his  use  of 
the  state's  property ;  and  this  is  the  proper  notion  of  vectigal  as  opposed  to 
tributum ;  that  the  first  was  received  by  the  state  in  its  capacity  of  landlord  or 
proprietor,  the  latter  was  paid  to  it  as  a  political  society ;  the  vectigal  was  given 
by  the  farmer,  trader,  or  consumer,  as  the  price  of  some  commercial  or  econom- 
ical benefit ;  the  tributum  was  the  citizen  s  duty  to  his  country.  Besides  all 
these  sources  of  revenue,  the  state  claimed  a  monopoly  of  salt  ;^  and  the  right  of 


Bomani  sab  nuta  atqiie 

^  „     , , , it).    Livy,  IV.  8. 

<Lib.  L.  Tit.  XV.f  »  Tho  salt  works  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Tibor 

''Livy,  XXXIX.  44.    Omamenta  et  ve&t«m  were  sud  to  have  been  flnt  established  in  the 

mnliebrein  et  vehicula  ....  in  censum  referre  reign  of  Ancus  Marcius.    Livy,  I.  83.   Aocord- 

jnssit : utl  decies  tanto  pluris  quam  ing  to  Gronovins*  excellent  note  on  the  well- 

qnanti  essent  sestimarentar.  known  piwsa^e  in  Livy,  II.  9,  the  government, 

J"  This  was  the  proportion  observed  in  the  in  tho  early  times  of  the  commonwcdth,  kept 

tribute  impoeed  on  the  twelve  de&ulting  oolo-  the  sale  of  salt  in  its  own  hands,  and  did  not 

nies  in  the  second  Pnnio  war  j  Livy,  XXIX.  15 ;  farm  it,  as  was  usaal  with  the  other  vectigalia. 

and  Niebuhr  concludes  that  it  was  the  ordinary  But  it  was  fiurmed,  and  the  price  at  which  it  was 

rate.    **  Three  per  thousand**  is  mentioned  as  to  be  sold  was  fixed  by  the  censors  in  the  year 

the  late  fixed  by  Cato  and  Vslorlus  Flaocus  in  548,  when  M.  Livius,  one  of  the  censors,  ao- 

their  severe  oensorship  in  568.    Livy,  XXXIX.  quired  from  this  very  ciroumstanco  his  nickname 

44.  Sallnator.    Livy,  X!XIX.  87. 
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selling  this  most  necessary  article  was  also  let  by  the  censors  on  their  own  terms ; 
for  they  fixed  the  price  at  which  it  was  to  be  sold  to  the  public.  Why  salt  waa 
thus  considered  as  state  property  may  probably  be  explained  on  the  principle 
that  the  sea  and  the  sea-snore  belonged  to  no  man ;  and  in  a  country  where  the 
whole  supply  of  salt  comes  from  the  sea,  it  would  not  appear  unnatural  that  the 
state  should  take  into  its  own  hands  the  sale  of  a  commodity  so  universally 
needed,  and  which  was  derived  immediately  from  that  element  which  no  individ* 
ual  could  claim  as  his  property.  At  any  rate,  salt  was  at  Rome,  as  afterwards 
in  France,  an  article  that  could  be  sold  only  by  the  govemmeht. 

With  these  almost  kingly  powers,  and  arrayed  in  Kingly  state,  for  the  censor's 
robe'*  was  all  scarlet,  and  not  merely  bordered  with  a  scarlet  band,  elected  by 
the  curiss,  and  holding  their  office  for  five  years,  the  censors  might  ^ell  seem  too 
great  for  a  free  commonwealth,  and  the  patricians,  in  retaining  an  office  so  im- 
portant in  their  own  exclusive  possession,  seemed  to  have  more  than  compensated 
for  their  loss  of  a  part  of  the  military  tribuneship,  had  the  constitution  of  312 
been  really  acted  on.  It  was  a  most  welcome  law,  then,  to  the  commons,  when 
the  dictator  Mamercus  ^milius,  in  the  year  321,  proposed  the  shortening  of  the 
term  of  the  censor's  office  to  eighteen  months.  Nor  did  the  patricians  refuse 
their  consent  to  the  measure ;  for  there  were  many  of  their  body  who  felt  that  a 
magistracy  held  for  five  years  could  be  accessible  only  to  a  few  individuals  of  the 
highest  distinction ;  and  that  the  mass  of  the  patricians,  no  less  than  of  the  com- 
mons, would  be  subject  to  the  power  of  the  censors,  without  being  ever  able  to 
exercise  it  themselves.  p 

The  greatness  of  the  censor's  office  has  led  me  to  depart  a  little, from  the  chro- 
nological order  of  events,  and  to  anticipate,  by  a  few  years,  the  regular  mention 
of  the  ^milian  law.  I  now  go  back  to  the  year  312,  and  the  appointment  of 
consuls  in  the  room  of  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  immediately  after  the  institution 
of  this  latter  office. 

Consuls  continued  to  be  appointed  for  the  next  four  years ;  but  a  memorable 
4.  u.  c  S18.  A.  a  event  which  occurred  in  the  year  316,  .again  led  to  the  election  of 
2iT?Tihl£iiSi*IS  tribunes.  The  year  315  had  been  a  season  of  sreat  scarcity:"  a 
sp.  Mirifaia.  special  officer  had  been  named  with  the  title  of  praefectus  anno- 

nse,  or  master  of  the  markets,  in  order  to  relieve  the  general  distress ;  but  he  had 
been  able  to  do  very  little,  and  the  suffering  was  so  extreme  that  many  of  the 
poorer  citizens  threw  themselves  into  the  Tiber  in  despair.  In  this  state  of 
things,"  Sp.  MsbUus,  one  of  the  richest  of  the  commons,  and  a  member  of  one  of 
the  plebeian  centuries  of  knights  or  equites,  a  man  of  large  mercantile  dealings, 
and  having  thus  many  connections  in  the  neighboring  countries,  succeeded  in 
making  large  purchases  of  corn,  and  issued  it  to  the  poorer  citizens  either  at  a 
very  low  price,  or  even  gratis.  He  thus  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  wns 
followed  by  a  great  multitude'*  whenever  he  appeared  in  the  Forum  ;  so  that  it 
was  supposed  that  he  would  attempt  to  win  a  share  of  the  consulship  for  the 
commons,  and  was  likely  himself  to  become  the  first  plebeian  consul.  The  patri- 
cians, resolved  to  prevent  this,  procured  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  most  emi- 
A.  u.  c.  S18.  ju  c.  nent  of  their  order,  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus ;  but  the  danger 
***■  might  be  only  delayed :  the  scarcity  still  continued,  and  Mselius 

was  gaining  fresh  popularity  every  day :  the  har\'est  was  still  distant,  and  if  the 
distress  be^^ame  greater,  the  mingled  despair  and  gratitude  of  the  commons  might 
overbear  all  opposition,  and  the  consulship  might  be  wrested  from  the  patricians 
in  spite  of  all  their  efforts.     On  a  sudden"  it  was  announced  that  the  old  L. 

«•  Polybins,  VI.  58.    And  a  censor's  ftineral,  "  Livy,  IV.  18*    Zonaraa,  VII.  20. 

ftinns  cdnBorium,  used  to  bo  voted  even  to  the  "*  Zonaros  adds,  that  he  had  actually  provid- 

emperors,  as  the  most  honorable  and  magnifl-  ed  himself  with  men  to  seize  the  Capitol,  and 

cent  of  any.    Bee  Tacitas,  Ann.  IV.  15,  and  other  strong  positions  in  the  city ;  for  this  must 

XIL  2,  with  lipsina'  note  on  the  first  quoted  be  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  hofhan  ^p*- 

passage.  vfoiit. 

*  lAYjf  IV.  12.  *  The  senate,  according  to  Zonaras,  appoint- 
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Qttinetius  Cincinnatns  had  been  named  dictator  by  tbe  consul  T.  Qumctius,  in 
coDsequence  of  a  meeting  of  the  senate :  the  dictator  had  made  C.  Servilius  Ahnla 
his  master  of  the, horse;  the  patricians  and  the  plebeian  knights'*  had  occupied 
the  Capitol  and  the  other  strong  places  of  the  city  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  the  dictator  appeared  in  the  Forum,  with  the  array  of  his  four-and- 
twenty  lictors,  a]l  bearing  along  with  their  rods  those  well-known  axes  which  de- 
noted hfs  sovereign  power,  while  he  was  supported  besides  by  his  master  of  the 
horse,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  the  younger  patricians  in  arms. 

The  dictator  took  his  seat  at  his  tribunal,  and  sent  0.  Ahala  to  summon  Mse- 
lius  to  appear  before  him.     As  master  of  the  horse,  all  the  mem-  h«  u  nutto  jmUi  bj 
bers  of  the  centuries  of  equites  were  under  his  immediate  authori-  ^*  ^^ 
ty ;  and  on  this  account,  perhaps,  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  summons.     Mae- 
lius  saw   that  his  fate  was  determined ;  he  endeavored  to  fly :   his  enemies 
charged  him  with  snatching  up  a  butcher's  knife,**  and  endeavoring  to  repel  the 
knights  who  were  pursuing  him ;   under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  the 
treacherous  murder  of  Wat  Tyler  was  excused  by  his  pretended  insolent  be- 
havior to  the  king ;  and  Ahala,  as  eager  as  Sir  William  Walworth  to  do  uis 
work,  slew  Mslius  on  the  spot,  as  guilty  of  disobedience.    The  old  dictator" 
justified  the  deed  to  the  multitude :  *'  Maelius  had  aimed,  not  at  the  consulship, 
but  at  making  himself  king ;  the  master  of  the  markets  had  reported  to  the  sen- 
ate that  secret  meetings  were  held  at  his  house,  and  arms  collected.    To  meet 
this  danger  the  senate  had  appointed  a  dictator ;  he  had  purposed  to  try  Mae- 
lius, and  judge  him  according  to  his  ffuilt  or  innocence  ;  but,  as  he  had  refused 
to  obey  his  summons,  and  had  resisted  his  own  immediate  commander,  he  had 
been  lawfully  slain.""    Immediately  afterwards,  treating  Maelius  as  a  convicted 
traitor,  he  ordered  his  house  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground ;  thus  the  story  of 
the  concealed  aims  could  never  be  disproved,  for  no  time  was  allowed  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons  to  search  the  house :  Maelius'  enemies  might  report 
whatever  they  pleased.    The  house  stood  under  the  Capitol,  not  far  from  the 
Mamertine  prison,"  and  the  site  of  it  was,  for  ages  after,  called  the  JSquimse- 
lium,  or  the  Mselian  level. 

Such  is  the  story  which  the  traditions  or  memoirs  of  the  Quinctian  and  Ser- 
vilian  families  handed  down,  and  which  the  annalists  adopted  on  ^^^  tonaoom  m  ib- 
their  authority.  Whatever  ambitious  designs  Maelius  may  have  had,  '"«^*  •iw»*««h- 
nothing,  even  according  to  the  statement  of  his  enemies,  was  proved  against  him  ; 
and  his  aiming  at  tbe  consulship  would  have  been  a  sufficient  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
the  patricians  to  tempt  them  to  violent  measures.  On  the  other  hand,  charity 
was  so  little  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  the  splendid  munificence  of 
Maelius  is  in  itself  suspicious ;  a  time  of  great  distress  would  make  it  easy  for  a 
man  of  his  wealth  to  engage  a  band  of  armed  adventurers,  sufficient  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  Capitol  by  a  sudden  attack  ;  and  then  his  popularity  with 
the  commons,  and  their  hatred  of  the  patricians,  would  have  rendered  him  ample 
service.  However,  the  commons  were  indignant  at  his  summary  death ;  and 
there  is  a  dim  and  confused  account  of  disturbances  consequent  upon  it.     Ahala 

ed  L.  Qainctiiu  dictator  before  they  left  the  in  the  sex  soiBragia,  or  patrician  centnriea  of 
aenate-hoase ;  and  they  did  not  separate  till  kniffhta  or  cavalry.  Ana  so,  aftor  the  death  of 
evening,  that  the  restdt  of  their  measures  might    Hsnins,  Ahala  is  described  as  returning  to  the 


morning,  ready  to  anticipate  whatever  might  "  Livy,  IV.  16. 

have  been  Uie  designs  of  MnUns,  remind  us  of  *  "  Jure  ceesum  pronnntiavit,"  an  expression 

the  Doge  of  Venice.  Gradenigo,  and  the  ener-  which  seems  as  technical  and  official  as  our 

getlc  measures  by  which  he  met  and  baffled  the  verdict  of  "justifiable  homicide."    Suetonius 

oonspiracy  of  the  Querinl  and  Thiepoli.     Bee  pronounces  this  same  judgment  on  the  murder 

I>aru,  B.  Vll.  of  Cttsar,  **  Prsegravant  cetera  fiicta  dictoque 

"  Zonaras  says  that  the  Capitol  was  secured  ejus  ut . . .  jure  C8»U8  ezistimetur."    C.  76. 

iti  rAr  IwnSuv.    This  may  include  the  plebeian  *  Niebulur.  Vol.  II.  note  928.    Bunsen,  Be- 

centuries  of  knights,  but  it  certainly  applies  schreibung  aer  Stadt  Bom.  Vol.  HI.  p.  46. 

mainly  to  the  pamdans,  who  were  all  enrolled  Varro,  Ling.  Lat.  V.  S 157.    Ed.  Muller. 
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was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  ;**  and  tribunes  of  tbe  soldiers,  instead  of  consuls, 
were  chosen  for  tbe  following  year :  thus  much  is  intelligible ;  and  the  strength 
of  the  patricians  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  the  immense  power  of  the  officer 
who  presided  at  them,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  natural  leaning  oT  the  richer  ple- 
beians to  the  side  of  the  patricians  m  a  time  of  distress,  when  the  contest  was  si) 
likely  to  take  the  form  of  one  between  numbers  and  property,  will  sufficiently 
account  for  the  election  of  three  patricians,  and,  amongst  them,  of  L.  Quinctius, 
the  son  of  the  old  dictator.  But  still  the  greatest  number  of  votes  was  given  to 
Mamercus  ^milius,  who  had  been  chosen  one  of  the  queestores  parricidii  along 
with  L.  Valerius  a  few  years  before,  and  whose  popular  dictatorship  four  years 
later  we  have  already  noticed. 

There  was,,  however,  a  much  more  mysterious  story"  to  be  found  in  some  ol 
Story  ef  L.  Minndni  thc  anuallsts  from  whom  Livy  compiled  his  history ;  that  L.  Minu- 
^JS^iSH^S^S^^  cius,  that  very  master  of  the  markets  who  is  said  to  have  given 
v«!'^»^  the  first  information  of  the  dangerous  designs  of  Sp.  Mselius,  now, 

in  the  disturbances  that  followed,  went  over  from  the  patricians  to  the  commons, 
was  chosen  by  the  ten  tribunes  to  be  their  colleague,  thus  raising  the  number  to 
eleven,  and  in  this  office  put  a  stop  to  the  dissensions.  Further,  he  is  said  to 
have  brought  down  the  price  of  com  at  the  end  of  three  market  days  to  one  as 
for  the  modius,"  and  to  have  become  so  popular,  that  the  commons  presented 
him,  as  their  deliverer  out  of  misery,  with  an  ox  with  gilded  horns  to  offer  as  a 
sacrifice  f*^  and  a  statue  was  erected  in  his  honor  without  the  Porta  Trigemina, 
made  out  of  the  bronze  or  brass  coins  which  the  commons  subscribed  for  the 
purpose,  each  man  contributing  an  ounce,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  the  as,  which 
was  still  of  the  weight  of  a  full  pound. 

Dion  Cassius  has  preserved  a  statement,  that  in  these  times  many  patriciaps 

funuttki    tua        ^*^*  ^^  ^^^^*  S^  ^^®'  *^  ^^®  commons ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
^  '  from  this  time  forward  we  meet  with  none  but  plebeians  of  the 

name  of  Minucius,  although  patrician  Minucii  have  hitherto  occurred  several 
times  in  the  Fasti.  And  it  is  conceivable  enough,  that  if  any  man  had  wished  so 
to  degrade  himself,  as  the  patricians  would  consider  it,  he  might  have  done  it 
with  no  opposition  on  their  part :  nay,  they  would  have  at  once  cast  him  out 
from  their  body  as  an  unworthy  member ;  for  the  feeling  of  later  times,  when 
P.  Clodius  was  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family  to  enable  him  to  stand  for  the 
tribuneship,  and  when  the  aristocracy  opposed  it  as  only  furthering  the  purposes 
of  his  ambition,  could  not  exist  amongst  the  haughty  patri<;ians  of  the  fourth 

*'  ValerinB  MaximuB,  V.  8,  %  2.    And  so  Ci>  be  Fliny^s  meaning.    Then  the  Bale  of  Meliim* 

oero,  do  BepublicA,  I.  8.    Offenaio  oommemo-  com  at  a  cheap  rate  may  have  taken  place  in 

ratur  Ahalas.    He  had  joat  before  spoken  of  the  mean  while ;  and  if  much  com  had  reallj 

**  Camilli  exilium,'*  and  immediately  afterwards  been  hoarded,  it  would,  naturally  cause  a  great 

mentions  '*  invidia  Kasics.'*    Now  offensio  b  reduction  of  prices  when  brought  suddenly  into 

in  itself  an  ambiguous  term^  and  may  si^fy  the  market  m  the  spring,  especially  if  there 

either  exilium  or  invidia:  either  **  the  misfor-  was  a  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest  in  the 

tune  or  calamity  of  Ahala.'*  or  *'  the  odium  coming  summer. 

which  he  incurred."  But  tnen  this  odium  may  **  Livy  mentions  the  ox,  Pliny  the  statne, 
have  induced  him  to  leave  Some,  as  Nasica  XVIII.  4,  and  XXXIV.  11,  and  'both  spodfy 
did,  without  undergoing  any  formal  trial :  and  the  place,  extra  portam  Trigeminam,  that  is,  on 
then,  when  his  party  was  strong  enougti,  he  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  between  the  northeast- 
may  have  returned,  according  to  the  statement  em  foot  of  the  Avcntine  and  the  river.  But  as 
of  the  pseudo-Cicero  pro  Domo,  c.  82,  and  this  livy^s  expression,  "  bove  aurato  extra  portam 
may  have  been  called  a  return  m>m  banishment  Trigeminam  est  donatus,"  is  rather  strange,  his 
without  much  exaggeration.  editors  have  proposed  various  corrections, 
^  Livy,  IV.  16.  amongst  which,  the  most  plausible  was  that  ol 
"  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XVIII.  4.  Livy  describes  Gronovius,  who  proposed  to  read  **  bove  et 
this,  as  if  Minucius  had  sold  at  this  rate  the  prato."  But  a  bos  auratus,  that  is,  auraUs 
corn  which  Madius  liad  collected,  and  wldch  comibus,  was  given  by  the  consul  to  F.  Dedas, 
had  been  confiscated  after  his  deatii.    But  Pli-  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  for  saving 


ny's  expression,  "  in  trinis  nundinis  ad  assem    his  army  in  the  first  Samnite  war,  Livy,  VII. 
redegiy*  implies  a  more  gradual,  and,  at  the    87 ;  end  Niebuhr^s  conjecture  is  simpler  and 


•lapso  before  it  could  be  passed ;  and  this  may    nam.'* 
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ceutury.  On  the  other  hand,  Cicero  treats  these  supposed  passings  over  from 
one  order  to  the  other  as  mostly  fictitious,  and  mvented  by  plebeians,  merely  to 
claim  for  themselves  kindred  with  an  old  patrician  house  of  the  same  name.  Nor 
is  it  probable  that  there  could  have  been  eleven  tribunes  at  once  ;  but  it  may  be 
that  L.  Minucius  so  acted  in  concert  with  the  tribunes  bs  master  of  the  markets," 
that  he  was  said  to  be  like  an  eleventh  member  of  their  college.  The  rest  is  suf- 
ficiently probable,  that  he  proposed  and  carried,  after  the  regular  period  of  three 
market  days,  a  law  to  fix  the  maximum  at  which  corn  should  be  sold ;  and  this, 
in  a  season  of  scarcity,  when  the  evil  is  always  attributed  by  the  vulvar  to  the 
oovetousness  of  corn-dealers,  rather  than  to  natural  causes,  would  quite  account 
for  his  popularity. 

In  the  followmg  year,  however,  consuls  were  again  chosen,  and  continued  to 
be  so  for  four  years,  that  is,  till  321,  when  Mamercus  ^milius  Dteutmhip  or  ii» 
was  appointed  dictator.  His  law  for  abridging  the  duration  of  »«'««-«'»"»^ 
the  censor's  office  so  oflfended  the  existing  censors,  one  of  whom  was  M.  Gega- 
nius  Macerinus,  already  known  as  a  zealous  partisan  <^  his  order  in  hb  consul- 
ship in  308,  that  they  degraded  him  from  his  tribe,**  and  rated  his  property  in 
the  census  at  eight  times  as  much  as  its  real  value.  The  commons  were  so  in- 
dignant that  they  called  aloud  for  military  tribunes  instead  of  consuls ;  and  for 
the  next  two  years  tribunes  were  accordingly  elected  ;  but  still  no  plebeian  was 
chosen,  nor  even  any  patrician  distinguished  for  his  attachment  to  the  popular 
cause. 

Again,  for  five  years,  we  find  the  names  of  consuls  in  the  Fasti,  from  d24>  to 
828  inclusive.     But  the  power  of  the  commons  was  silently  and  Th«  tribmiM  or  tw 
healthily  advancing ;  and  within  this  short  period  we  find  two  re-  to^H^bT^atiSifta 
markable  instances  of  it.     In  325,"  T.  Quinctius,  a  son  of  the  old  SffiS  i?*irSJidu 
L.  Cincinnatus,  and  C.  Julius  Mento,  were  consuls.     The  u£quians  ^^' 
and  Volscians  had  united  their  forces,  and  assembled  a  great,  army  at  their  usual 
position  on  Algidus.     A  pestilence,  nearly  cotemporary  with  that  which  visited 
Athens  so  fearfully  in  the  early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  prevailed 
in  Rome  at  intervals  during  the  last  four  years,  and  had  carried  off  great  num- 
bers of  the  people.     This  gave  a  sense  of  weakness ;  and,  to  increase  it,  the  con- 
suls, attacking  the  enemy  on  Algidus,  were  defeated.     Then  the  senate  resolved 
to  appoint  a  dictator ;  but  the  consuls,  jealous  at  this  implied  censure  on  them- 
selves, refused  to  obey  the  senate's  decree.     Some  party  or  family  feuds,  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  were  most  probably  at  work  m  this  dispute  ;  and  it  was 
proposed  and  carried,  that  the  senate  should  call  upon  the  tribunes  for  their  aid. 
Niebuhr  thinks  that  the  tribunes  were  called  upon  to  propose  the  senate's  decree 
to  the  commons,  that  their  acceptance  of  it  might  give  it  the  force  of  a  law. 
Livy's  story  is,  that  the  tribunes  threatened  to  throw  the  consuls  into  prison,  if 
they  persisted  in  disobeying  the  senate.     However  this  be,  there  was,  at  any 
rate,  an  important  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  the  commons,  when  the  pa- 
trician senate  appealed  to  them  to  enforce  its  authority  over  the  highest  patrician 
magistrates. 

Again,  in  328,  when  a  war  with  Veil  was  resolved  on,  the  tribunes  threatened** 
to  stop  the  enlistments  of  soldiers,  unless  the  question  of  eroincr  to  ^       .,    ^ 
war  were  first  submitted  to  the  people  m  theu*  centunes.   *  The  '*'*^^J;^£^'**' 
senate  had  considered  its  own  decree  sufficient ;  but  it  had  taught        ^ 
the  tribunes,  by  its  own  conduct,  not  to  regard  it  so  ;  and  accordingly  the  war 

*  Three  of  the  tribunes,  we  are  told  hy  Livy,  the  college,  mnst  have  gone  along  with  him  in 

'    had  taken  no  part  in  propoaing  the  vote  of  the  his  measures  as  nu»ter  of  the  markets,  and  hit 

eommons,  which  rewarded  Imnncius  with  his  acting  in  concert  with  them,  perhaps,  in  soma 

ox  and  his  statue,  but,  on  the  contnuy,  con-  instances,  a^^unst  the  wishes  of  the  patricians, 

tinued  to  revile  him,  as  he  had  been  the  first  may  have  fiven  rise  to  the  story, 

person  to  give  information  to  the  senate  of  the  "  livy,  IV.  S4. 

■apposed  treasonable  designs  of  Mielius.    But  "  Livy>  IV.  26. 

the  other  seven,  oonstitnung  the  migoritj  of  *  Xavy,  IV.  80. 
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was  proposed  in  the  comitta,  and  BancUoned  by  tie  Yotes  of  all  the  cen- 
turies. 

These  were  great  constitutional  points ;  another  matter,  deeply  affecting  indi- 
A  c  ^^^^*^^»  ^^^  ^®°  provided  for  by  a  law  passed  tnree  years  before, 
«n.  Law  for  •,  find  which  fixcd  a  definite  money  computation  for  the  fines  of*  sheep 
om  fiMt  af  ibMp  and  and  oxen  com<nonly  imposed  by  the  consuls  for  contempt  of  their 
^'^  jurisdiction.    That  the  payment  of  these  fines  in  kind  would  be 

often  highly  vexatious,  is  obvious :  and  if  the  consul  were  allowexl  to  ^x  his  own 
rate  of  commutation,  it  might  bear  hardly  on  the  deh'nquent,  especially  if,  as  is 
probable,  the  brass  money  was  now  beginning  to  rise  in  value,  so  that  the  old 
money  price  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep  would  be  now  more  than  it  was^orth.  Cice- 
ro's statement^  is,  that  the  censors,  L.  Papirius  and  P.  Pinarius,  had  imposed 
their  fines  in  kind,  and  had  thus  seized  so  many  cattle  ;  that  the  consuls,  to  1*0- 
lieve  the  commons,  fixed  an  easy  rate  of  money  commutation,  at  which  the  cat- 
tle might  be  redeemed. 

From  the  year  320  to  341  we  have  tribunes  constantly,  with  the  exception  of 
.  ^  only  two  years,  instead  of  consuls.  In  381,  after  a  lone:  interval,** 
01.  Ntw  domaod  for  WO  agam  hear  of  a  call  for  an  agranan  law ;  recent  victones  over 
uagrwiMiAw-  ^y^Q  Volsciaus  and  Veientians  had  added,  probably,  to  the  amount 
of  the  demesne  land  ;  and  the  patricians  who  occupied  it,  either  paid  no  acknowl- 
edgment for  it  at  all,  or  if  they  did,  it  went  not  mto  the  national  treasury,  but 
into  that  of  their  own  order ;  the  commons  reaped  no  benefit  from  it.  At  the 
same  time  the  commons  had  to  serve  at  their  own  expense  in  war ;  and  thus,  as 
the  poorer  classes  could  ill  support  this  burden,  and  could  provide  themselves 
only  with  inferior  arms,  the  numbers  and  the  efiSciency  of  the  regular  infantry 
were  much  below  what  they  mi^ht  have  been.  Accordingly,  the  tribunes  de- 
manded that  there  should  be  a  division  of  a  portion  of  the  demesne  land  amongst 
the  commons  ;  and  that  the  occupiers  of  the  remainder  should  pay  their  vectigal 
regularly,  and  that  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  paying  the  soldiers. 
Here  was  a  question  in  which  the  mass  of  the  commons  were  interested  ;  and  it 
was  likely  that,  during  the  continuance  of  this  contest,  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
mons would  gain  some  of  those  points  which  they  so  longed  for,  but  which  were 
of  far  less  importance,  in  the  estimate  of  their  followers,  an  admission  to  the 
higher  magistracies. 

A  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself  three  years  afterwards,  in  334 :  when 
A  u  c  8S4.  A  c  patricians**  themselves  proposed  an  increase  in  the  number  of 

418.  't^  **7i^*^^  ^^^  qusBstores  classici,  those  ofiicers  chosen  by  the  centuries,  and 
^rowii  opoi  to  tha  quito  dLstiuct  from  the  quaestores  parricidii,  whose  business  it  was 
**™"***"  to  receive  all  money  paid  to  the  public  treasury,  and  to  make  all 

payments  from  it.  This  was  an  office  of  great  trust  and  dignity,  and  was  usu- 
ally regarded  as  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  senate ;  the  censors,  in  drawing  out 
their  list  of  that  body,  generally  included  in  it  the  quaestors  of  the  last  five 
years.  Now,  as  wars  were  beginning  to  be  carried  on  on  a  greater  scale,  and 
were  attended  with  more  success  than  formerly,  it  was  desirable  to  have  two  new 
quaestors  to  accompany  the  armies  to  the  field,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  plun- 
der that  might  be  gained,  or  of  the  lands  that  might  be  conquered.  But  the 
tribunes  naturally  demanded,  that  if  the  college  of  quaestors  were  thus  increased 
to  four,  two  of  them  should  be  chosen  from  the  commons.  This  the  senate 
would  not  listen  to,-  but  proposed  that  the  whole  number  should  be  taken  indis- 
criminately from  either  order.  When  the  tribunes  refused  to  accept  this  com- 
promise, having  learned,  from  experience,  that  such  a  pretended  free  choice 
would  always  end  in  the  exclusive  election  of  patricians,  the  senate  dropped  the 
measure  altogether.  But  the  tribunes  then  brought  it  forward  themselves,  and, 
after  long  disputes,  the  compromise  first  proposed  by  the  senate  Was  acceptcdi 

■  Livy,  IV.  80.  «  Livy,  IV.  86. 

•  De  BepubUcA,  II.  86.  «  livy,  IV.  48. 
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and  the  qusestorship,  with  its  four  places,  was  declared  by  law  to  be  open  alike 
to  the  patricians  and  to  the  commons. 

Here,  a^ain,  the  advantage  gained  by  the  commons  as  an  order  was  great ; 
hut  the  individuals  who  had  sown  the  seed  did  not  reap  the  fruit ;  j)iipateabeatib*agm. 
for  again,  owing  to  the  great  influence  of  the  magistrate  who  pre-  S°p5imiM"S'u! 
sided   at  the  comitia,  none  but  patrician  quaestors  were  chosen.  **'^'*' 
sun  the  commons  waxed  stronger:  three  years  afterwards,  in  837,  an  agrarian 
law^  was  passed,  by  which  fifteen  hundred  of  the  commons  received  allotments 
of  two  jugera  a  man  out  of  the  land  lately  conquered  from  the  a. u.  cm.  a.  a 
people  of  LavicL     But  a  larger  division  of  the  demesne  land  was  ^'^' 
demanded,  and  in  a  quarter  where  it  could  be  enjoyed  more  securely  ;  for  the 
colonists  sent  to  a  frontier  district  would  have  continually  to  defend  their  new 
property  with  their  swords,  and  men  naturally  longed  for  a  division  of  the  old 
demesne  nearer  home,  which  every  new  advance  of  the  Roman  boundary  placed 
at  a  greater  distance  from  danger.     This,  however,  the  patrician  occupiers  of 
this  land  were  too  powerful  to  permit ;  and  the  contest  really  a.  v.  c.  mo.  a.  a 
turned  upon  the  disposal  of  the  new  conquests.     Thus,  in  340,  ^"' 
Boise  was  conquered,  a  town  of  the  JSquians,  not  far  from  Lavici ;  and  the  com- 
mons required  that  a  portion  of  tliis  new?y-won  territory  might,  at  least,  be 
sillotted  to  them.    Even  this  was  resisted,  and  by  none  more  vehemently  than 
by  M.  Postumius  Begillensis,^  one  of  the  military  tribunes  of  the  year  341.     He 
commanded  one  of  the  armies  which  were  in  the  field  agiunst  the  .^quians,  and, 
abusing  his  military  power  for  political  purposes,  he  threatened  to  visit  upon  his 
soldiers  any  display  of  feeling  which  they  might  have  shown  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed agrarian  law.     This  excited  universal  indignation,  which  he  heightened  by 
refusing  to  his  army  any  share  of  the  spoil  which  they  had  won  in  recovering 
Bolce  from  the  ^quians.     Open  discontent  then  broke  out,  and  Postumius,  re- 
pressing it  with  extreme  severity  and  the  most  merciless  executions,  provoked  his 
soldiers  to  a  mutiny,  in  which  he  was  stoned  to  death. 

A  crime  so  rare  in  the  Boman  annals  produced  its  natural  and  just  conse- 
quence, a  reaction  against  the  cause  which  appeared  to  be  con-  Pro«Mdin(n  b  ecna*. 
nected  with  it.     Consuls  were  chosen  instead  of  tribunes  of  the  v»^ot^^>«^' 
soldiers ;  and  the  commons,  to  whom  the  senate  had  given  the  choice  of  the 
judge^  in  this  cause,  commissioned  the  consuls  to  inquire  into  the  murder  of 
Postumius,  and  to  punish  the  guilty.     This  choice  was  sanctioned  by  the  curiae, 
and  the  judges  thus  appointed  fulfilled  their  task  with  moderation,  so  that  the    * 
influence  which  the  patricians  had  gained  by  the  whole  transaction  was  marked 
by  the  undisturbed  election  of  consuls  for  three  years  following.     But  by  that 
time  the  feeling  had  changed  :  the  continued  opposition  of  the  patricians  to  any 
agrarian  law  seemed  a  more  present  evil  than  the. murder  of  Postumius ;  and, 
while  that  crime  had  been  duly  punished,  the  injustice  of  the  patricians  was  tri- 
umphant.   It  is  dangerous  to  overlook  a  change  in  public  opinion,  and  still  more  to 
try  to  force  in  its  old  direction  the  tide  which  is  beginning  to  turn.     The  patricians 
carried  the  election  of  consuls  for  a  fourth  year  in  spite  of  a  strong  feeling  of  dis- 
content ;  but  the  commons  were  so  roused,  that  in  spite  of  all  ob-  a.  u.  c.  we. '  a.  a 
structions  caused  by  the  presiding  officer,  they  elected,  at  the  ***• 
open  comitia  of  qusestors,^  no  fewer  than  three  plebeians. 

Then  the  agrarian  law  was  demanded  more  vehemently  than  ever,  and  three . 

^  Livy,  IV.  47.  tod  by  plebeians  against  the  patrician  order; 

**  Livy,  IV.  49,  50.  it  was  tnen  an  act  of  moderation  in  the  senate 

^  **  A  plebe  consensu  popnli,  consulibus  ne-  to  allow  the  offending  party  to  name  the  judge, 

gotium  mimdatur."    Livy,  iV.  61.    A  remark-  and  the  patricians,  to  whom  the  injiry  had 

ablo  passage,  which  I*7iebuhr,  as  may  be  sup-  been  done,  would,  at  any  rate^  require  thnt  the 

posed,  has  not  forgotten  to  appeal  to,  as  a  proof  nomination  should  be  submitted  to  them  for 

of  the  identity  of  the  populua  m  old. times  with  their  approval, 

the  patricians.   It  would  seem  as  if  the  murder  ^  Livy,  IV.  54. 
of  I'ostumlus  was  rcgaided  as  a  crime  commit- 
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coiit««taboDttiMa«n.  tiibunes,  all  of  the  Icilian  family,  were  conspicuous  as  the  leaders 
riuiawMBtauMd.  q£  ^Jj^  commons.  The  year  paased  away  in  these  contests,  but  the 
commons  insisted  on  having  tribunes  instead  of  consuls  for  the  year  following ; 
and  this  was  consented  to»^  but  at  the  same  time  rendered  nugatory  by  the  con* 
dition  annexed  to  it,  that  none  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  of  that  year 
should  be  either  re-elected  to  the  same  office,  or  be  chosen  tribunes  of  the  sol- 
diers. Thus  those  candidates  being  excluded  whose  claims  were  greatest,  the 
patricians  once  more  succeeded  in  defeating  the  plebeian  candidates  of  less  name, 
and  in  obtaining  every  place  in  the  tribuneship  for  their  own  body. 

Two  years  afterwards  came  the  issue  of  the  contest.  A  truce,  which  had 
A  D  c  Mt.  A  c  ^^^  concluded  for  twenty  years*  with  the  Yeientians,  was  now 
4M.  J[Ji^^Jj^^«  on  the  point  of  expiring ;  and  as  war,  rather  than  peace,  was  sup- 
•r*tribiiBM'*of  t!!r«>u  posed  to  be  the  natural  state  of  thinsfs  between  two  nations,  tin- 

dun  iwflrtmMJ  to "«-      f  a^.  «««« 

less  some  express  treaty  was  mterposed,  so,  at  the  end  of  the 
truce,  hostilities  would  be  resumed  of  course,  unless  eithci  party  wished  to  re- 
new  it,  and  was  willing  to  purchase  its  continuance  on  the  enemy's  terms.  Rome 
now  felt  itself  much  stronger  than  Veil,  for  that  town  had  been  lately  torn  with 
internal  discords,  so  much  more  violent  and  injurious  than  those  of  Rome,  in 
proportion  as  there  was  less  of  equal  law  and  of  acknowledged  rights.  The  Ro- 
mans, therefore,  put  a  higher  price  on  the  renewal  of  the  truce  than  the  Yeien- 
tians would  consent  to  pay ;  and  both  nations  prepared  for  war.  This  was  the 
moment  for  the  commons  to  press  their  claims,  and  they  refused  to  vote  for  the 
law  unless  something  was  done  to  satisfy  them.  Tlie  patricians,  looking  forward 
to  all  the  glory  and  dominion  promised  them  by  the  expected  conquest  of  Veii, 
or  yielding  to  the  power  of  justice,  at  last  gave  way.  The  vectigal,**  or  titho, 
due  from  the  occupiers  of  the  public  land,  was  to  provide  pay  for  the  soldiers ; 
if  this  were  not  sufficient,  it  was  to  be  made  good  by  a  tax  or  tribute  levied  upon 
the  whole  people,  according  to  the  census  of  every  citizen  ;  and  six  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers  were  henceforth  to  be  elected  annually  ;  one  of  whom,  as  Niebuhr 
thinks,  was  always  to  be  a  patrician,  and  to  perform  the  important  judicial  du- 
ties afterwards  discharged  by  the  prsetor  urbanus ;  the  other  five  were  to  be 
elected  indiscriminately  from  either  order.  At  any  rate,  six  tribunes  were  elected 
from  this  time  forwards,  and  this  increased  number  gave  the  commons  a  greater 
likelihood  of  seeing  some  of  the  places  filled  by  men  of  their«own  body.  And 
so  it  happened,  in  fact ;  but  for  this  the  commons  had  yet  to  wait  five  years 
more. 

Accordingly  pay"^  was  issued  to  the  soldiers,  six  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were 
A.  u.  c.  8«o.  A.  c.  elected,  and  in  the  year  350,  about  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
*^  war,  the  Romans  began  their  vast  career  of  dominion  by  laying 

siege  to  the  great  Etruscan  city  of  Veil. 

^  Livy,  IV.  55.  14,  that  it  was  usual,  when  a  truoo  was  nearlv 

*  Ijvy,  IV.  58.    Livy  says,  that  in  the  year  expired,  to  negotiate  as  to  tlie  terms  on  whicn 

848  the  truce  had  already  expired ;  and,  as  it  it  might  be  renewed ;  and  this,  I  doubt  not.  la 

had  been  concluded,  according  to  his  own  ac-  the  true  explanadon  of  the  negotiations  that 

count,  in  the  year  880,  Niebuhr  supposes  that  went  on  dunng  the  years  848  and  849. 

it  must  have  been  intended  to  last  only  twenty  *'  This  is  not  stated  by  Livy ;  but  as  it  had 

cvdio  yearn,  of  ten  months  each.    But  we  find  been  tlie  great  object  insistea  on  by  the  trib- 

tl  at  hostihties  did  not  begin  till  850,  and  no  unes,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  must  either 

one  will  believe  that  the  Bomans  allowed  two  have  been  granted,  or  at  any  rate  promised.  It 

years,  in  which  they  wore,  according  to  ancient  was  probablv,  however,  paid  very  iiregularly, 

notions,  at  war  witn  Veii,  to  pass  away  without  and  hence  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  would,  in 

attacking  their  enemy,  because  the  Yeientians  point  of  fact,  be  provided  chiefly  out  of  the  tai 

were  involved  in  civil  dissensions,  and  the  Bo-  or  tributum. 

vuuis  were  too  generous  to  take  advantage  of  **  Livy,  IV.  59,  80,  61. 
their  weakness.    AVo  see  fVom  Thucydides,  V. 
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WABS   OF  THE  B0MAN8  FROM  800  TO  864— THE  iEQUIANS  AND  VOI£CIANS— 

THE  ETRUSCANS— SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  VEU. 


T^  fi<y  OTcy^fifyof,  rH  H  ieoXi/to8rrtt — c3  xaptvKndvavro  r J  voX/fiia  koH  lnwitpSrtpoi  iyhovro,  utri 
mtMmtv  tUs  iitXiras  voioiiuvoi, — ^Thuotdides,  I.  18. 

The  internal  history  of  Rome  in  the  first  century  of  the  commonwealth  is  ob- 
scure and  often  uncertain  ;  nor  can  we  venture  to  place  full  con-  jh*  fanicn  iibtacy  m 
fidence  in  the  details  of  events,  or  of  individual  characters.     The  £'.!!l?,'!*:!".i!;^JS 
family  traditions  and  funeral  orations  out  of  which  the  oldest  an-  ^ 
nalists  compiled  their  narratives  were  often,  as  we  find,  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  dealt  largely  in  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation.     Yet  still,  up  to 
a  certain  point,  they  were  a  check  upon  one  another ;  there  were  necessarily  limits 
to  falsehood,  when  fellow-citizens,  whether  individuals  or  parties,  were  the  sub- 
ject on  which  it  was  exercised.     But  with  regard  to  foreign  enemies,  even  this 
check  was  wanting.     Every  family  might  claim  victories  over  the  i£quians  or 
the  Yeientians :  there  was  no  sufficient  knowledge  of  chronology  to  make  it  evi- 
dent that  the  story  of  one  victory  and  one  triumph  was  fatal  to  the  truth  of 
others ;  the  accommodating  annalists  found  room  for  a.l.     The  account,  then,  of 
the  early  wars  of  the  Romans  cannot  be  trusted  implicitly  in  its  merest  outline ; 
we  have  the  highest  authority^  for  saying  that  victories,  and  even  triumphs,  were 
sometimes  purely  imaginary ;  a  year  which  is  filled  with  pretended  successes  of 
the  Romans  may  have  witnessed  nothing  but  their  defeats.     We  are  reduced, 
therefore,  not  only  to  an  outline,  but  to  one  made  up  from  such  scattered  and 
almost  accidental  notices,  that  scarcely  any  one  but  Niebuhr  would  have  at- 
tempted, far  less  have  been  able,  to  restore  it.     Here,  as  well  as  in  the  domestic 
history,  the  work  is  almost  done  to  my  hands :  it  were  endless  to  make  particu- 
lar acknowledgments,  when  scarcely  a  page  of  this  volume  could  have  b^en  writ- 
ten, had  I  not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Niebuhr's  guidance. 

Our  last  notice  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  Rome  stopped  at  that  disastrous  period, 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  when  the  ^quians  and  Volscians, 
having  overrun  Latium,  having  occupied  many  of  the  Latin  towns,  poJ^twJltrsooaiMi 
and  established  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills,  were  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  their  plundering  inroads  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome.  And  whilst 
the  Opican  nations  were  thus  formidable  on  the  side  of  Latium,  the  Sabines  made 
frequent  descents  into  the  Roman  territory  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  and 
sometimes  spread  their  ravages  on  that  side  also  as  far  as  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city.  Such  nearly  was  the  state  of  things  about  the  year  300, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest  point  of  the  Roman  fortunes.  The  next 
sixty  years  witnessed  a  wonderful  change  ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  Roman 
power  had  spread  itself  out  on  every  side,  and  the  Opican  nations,  the  Sabines, 
and  the  Etruscans,  had  all  given  way  before  it. 

Of  these  three  enemies,  the  Sabines  were  the  soonest  and  most  effectually  re- 
pelled.    After  the  year  306,  when  M.  Horatius  Barbatus,  the  de-     _ 
liverer  of  the  Roman  commons  from  the  decemvirs'  tyranny,  is  t^T'inh^  S! 
said  to  have  gained  a  great  victory  over  them,'  we  read  of  them 

*  That,  namely,  of  Cioero,  in  the  often  quoted  *  Livy,  IIT.  C2,  68.    Fasti  Capitoliui.    *'  Bi. 

pMsaffe  of  his  Bratos,  c.  16.    "  Malta  scripta  Horatius,  M.  F.  BarbatuB,  de  Sabineis  (tri- 

aunt  ID  eia  (sell,  la  mortuorum  laudationibua)  uxnphavit)  Ann.  CCOIV.  VII.  K.  Soptembr." 
|iiJi  fibota  non  aunt,  falsi  triumphi,"  Ao. 
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DO  more  duriog  a  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  A  treaty  of 
some  sort  or  other  must  have  followed  this  victory ;  perhaps  it  was  only  a  truce 
for  a  certain  numher  of  years,  which  may  have  heen  continually  renewed  by  mu- 
tual consent ;  the  Romans  having  enough  to  do  in  Latium  and  in  Etruria ;  and 
the  Sabine  youth  finding  a  field  for  their  enterprise,  by  joining  their  kinsmen  the 
Samnites,  who  soon  after  this  time  began  their  conquests  in  Campania.  Thus 
the  Koman  territory  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  was  left  in  peace,  and  the 
frontier  of  the  commonwealth  on  this  side  remained  long  unaltered,  being  bounded 
by  the  territory  of  the  Sabine  city  of  Eretum,  which  was  situated  about  nineteen 
miles  from  Rome. 

A  far  more  obstinate  and  varied  contest  was  maintained  against  the  ^quians 

and  Volscians.  It  is  pretended  that  L.  Valerius,  the  worthy  col- 
mZidvoi^iLr^i^  league  of  M.  Horatius,  gained  a  great  victory  over  them  in  the 
SA.Pwti!LiiiiaTub!!Z  year  S06 ;'  but  in  300^  we  find  them  again  overrunning  the  Roman 

territory,  and  advancing  unopposed,  for  the  last  time,  as  far  as 
the  walls  of  Rome  by  the  Esquiline  gate.  In  that  same  year  T.  Quinctius  the 
consul  is  said  to  have  gained  a  great  victory  over  them,  and  there  is  this  evi- 
dence of  its  reality,  that  the  Romans  established  a  garrison  on  tlie  enemies'  fron- 
tier at  Verrugo  ;*  a  place  undoubtedly  on  the  Alban  hills,  but  whether  on  Algi- 
dus  above  Tusculum,  or  on  the  side  of  Velitrse  looking  towards  Antium  and  the 
Yolscian  lowlands,  seems  impossible  to  be  ascertained.  From  this  time  we  hear 
of  no  general  efforts  of  the  ^quians  and  Volscians  for  fifteen  years ;  but  in  324 
A.  u.  cm.  A.  c.  the  united  armies  of  the  two  nations  again  appeared  on  Algidus,* 
^-  and  the  Romans,  m  alarm,  named  A.  Postumius  Tubertus  dictator 

to  oppose  them.  That  the  danger  was  great,  is  shown  by  the  dreadful  story  re- 
lated of  A.  Tubertus,^  that  he  executed  his  own  son  for  having  engaged  with  the 
enemy  without  orders,  although  successfully.  This  rigorous  observance  of  dis- 
cipline always  occurs  in  Roman  history,  when  the  Roman  arms  were  engaged  in 
any  contest  more  than  ordinarily  hazardous ;  and  thus  in  the  great  Latin  war 
about  ninety  years  after  this  period,  the  act  of  A.  Postumius  Tubertus  was  again 
repeated  in  the  more  famous  instance  of  T.  Manlius.  On  the  present  occasion 
the  Latins  and  Hernicans  aided  the  Romans  with  their  whole  force,  and  the  Opi- 
can  nations  were  completely  defeated.  A  truce  of  eight  years  was  concluded 
with  tl)e  ^quians  ;^  the  power  of  the  Volscians,  already  shaken  by  their  defeat, 
was  further  weakened  by  civil  dissensions ;  the  advocates  for  peace  and  war  pro- 
ceeding to  the  most  violent  extremities  against  each  other. 

Eight  years  afterwards,*  the  Opican  nations,  first  the  Volscians,  and  soon  after 

•  Livy,  III,  61.  the  vear  888,  which  with  tho  Boman  annalistR 

•  Livy,  III.  66.  ia  wnoUv  devoid  of  military  transactions,  was 

•  Livy,  IV.  1.  indeed  devoid  of  Boman  victories,  but  not  of 

•  Livy,  IV.  26.  defeats,  or  at  least  of  disasters.    For  Livy  be* 
^  Livy,  IV.  29,  mentions  tho  story,  but  wishes  gins  the  account  of  the  next  year  with  Uio 

not  to  believe  it.    It  is  related,  however,  by  Dio-  words,  "Non  diutius  fortuna  -^quis  indulsit, 

dorus,  Xll.  64;  by  Valerius  Maximns,  II.  7,  §  qui  ambiguam  victoriam  Volscorum  pro  suA am- 

6;  and  by  Aulas  Gcllius,  XVII.  21.    GcUius  plexi  fuerant."    Now  this  " dubia  victoria"  had 

also  spcalw  of  "  Posthumia"  or  "  Posthumiana  been  won  in  882,  and  the  expression,  "  non  di- 

impena  ct  Mauliana,"  1. 13,  $  7 ;  although  it  is  utius  indulsit,"  would  imply  tliat  for  a  certain 

one  of  Li  vy^s  reasons  for  not  believing  the  stoiy,  time  fortune  had  favored  tue  uEquians ;  in  other 

that  the  common  proverbial  expression  to  de-  words,  that  they,  encouraged  by  the  Volscians' 

note  power  arbitrarily  and  cruelly  exercised  was  success  in  832,  took  up  arms  themselves  in  tho 

*'  impcria  Manliana  non  Postumiana."  following  year,  and  were  during  that  year  mas- 

•  Livy,  IV.  80.  tcrs  of  tne  field.    Thus  it  would  scorn  that  a 

•  According  to  Livy,  the  JEquians  had  ob-  truce  of  eight  years,  not  cyclic,  but  common 
tained  a  truce  for  eight  years,  in  the  beginning  years,  had  been  observed  from  825  to  883 :  and 
of  the  year  825.  IV.  80.    Five  years  afterwards,    tho  probability  is,  that   the   tcnn   originally 


Livy.  IV.  43 ;  but  it  may  bo  concluded  that  it   tliat  tho  three  years  added  in  830  were  an  ad 
ahould  in  fact  be  placed  a  year  earlier,  and  that    dition  to  this  number. 
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the  ^quians,  again  renewed  the  contest.  The  seat  of  war  was  ^„  ^  j],,  ^,dM 
agam  on  the  frontier  of  the  .^quians :  and  there,  in  the  year  332,  Bdn'^Ikw^lifa  St 
the  Romans  received  a  check  which  we  may  not  improbably  con-  ""^ 
jecture  to  have  been  a  serious  defeat  But  four  years  afterwards,  in  S36,  the 
people  of  Lavici''^  are  mentioned  as  joining  the  JSquians,  and  are  spoken  of  as 
new  enemies.  Lavici,  now  La  Colonna,  placed  on  an  isolated  hill  which  rises  as 
a  sort  of  outwork  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Alban  cluster,  had  been  one 
of  the  thirty  Latin  cities  which  signed  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Rome  in  261. 
Since  that  time  the  conquest  of  the  Opican  nations  had  separated  it  from  its  old 
confederacy,  and  it  had  possibly  received  an  ^quian  colony ;  but  it  had  hitherto 
.taken  no  active  part  against  Rome.  Now,  however,  it  openly  joined  the  JBqui- 
ans ;  and  its  soldiers,  after  having  ravaged  the  neighboring  territory  of  Tusculum, 
encamped,  together  with  th^eir  allies,  in  their  old  station  on  Algidus.  They  gained 
one  victory,  but  it  was  speedily  retrieved  by  the  dictator  Q.  Servilius  Priscus ; 
Lavici  was  taken  by  the  Romans,^^  its  inhabitants  massacred,  expelled,  or  sold  for 
slaves,  and  a  large  portion  of  its  land  was  allotted  to  colonists  of  the  Roman 
commons.  This  was  a  decided  conquest,  and  gave  the  Romans  possession  of  an 
advantageous  post  on  their  enemy  s  frontier.  The  victory  seems  .<i]so  to  have 
shaken  the  ^quian  confederacy ;  for  Bola,  another  town  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Latins,  but  wrested  from  them  by  the  Opican  conquerors,  was  allowed  by  the 
other  .iSquian  states  to  fall  unassisted,  and  ahother  important  post  was  thus  oc- 
cupied by  the  Romans.     This  happened  in  the  year  341." 

The  tide  had  now  turned,  and  as  iU  success  loosened  the  bond  which  held  the 
Opican  nations  and  cities  together,  so  vietory  strengthened  the  al-  ^^ 

liance  of  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Hemicans.  In  342,  this  last  o^  roimim,  liui» 
people  recovered  Ferentinum,"  one  of  their  towns  which  the  •™«»»^ 
Volscians  had  formerly  conquered ;  and  as  we  hear,  in  two  following  years,  of 
the  ravage  of  the  Latin  and  Hemican  territory  by  the  enemy,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  all  the  three  confederate  nations  took  an  active  part  in  the  war.  The  Opi- 
cans,  however,  struggled  vigorously ;  the  frontier  posts  of  Verrugo,**  and  of  the 
castle  of  Carventum,  were  taken  and  retaken ;  but  the  ./Equians  suffered  so 
much  from  having  the  seat  of  war  so  continually  on  their  frontier,  that  in  the 
rally  of  the  Opican  league,  which  took  place  in  the  year  847,  the  lowland  Vol- 
scians appear  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  gathering-place  -of  the 
army  was  at  Antium.  For  two  years  nothing  deci^ve  happened  ;  but  in  349,** 
the  Romans  opened  the  campaign  with  their  force  divided  into  three  small  ar- 
mies ;  and  while  one  threatened  Antium,  and  a  second  advanced  upon  Ecetrs, 
laying  waste  the  country  on  every  side  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention,  the  third 
pushed  direct  for  Anxur,  or  Tarracina,  a  most  important  place,  standing  at  the 
very  end  of  the  plain  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  at  the  point  where  the  Apennines 
of  the  Volscian  highlands  come  down  close  upon  the  sea.  Tarracina,"  a  Tyr- 
ijienian  city,  had  been  subject  to  Rome  in  the  last  period  of  its  Th«7  tek«  TanrndM, 
monarchy;  immediately  afterwards  it  had  been  conquered  by  the  •'^'»^» 
Volscians,  and  from  them  received  its  name  of  Anxur ;  it  is  the  natural  gate  of 
the  country  round  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Campania  on  the  other,  an/i 
its  capture  would  restore  the  Roman  boundary  to  the  extent  which  it  had  for- 

*  li  vy,  IV.  46.  been  able  to  find  any  notice  of  the  place  in  "West- 
"  Livy,  IV.  47.  pbal^e  work  on  the  neighborhood  of  Borne. 

»  Li\y,  IV.  49.  »  Livy,  IV.  69. 

"  Livy,  IV.  61.  ^  It  was  probably  a  town  belonging  to  the 

^  livy,  IV.  65,  66,  68.  same  race  asCiroeii  and  Ardea;  that  race  which 

*  Livy,  IV.  68,  66.  The  position  of  Carven-  may  be  called  either  Tyrrhenian,  Pelaagian^  or 
tarn  and  of  its  castle  or  citadel  is  wholly  un-  Sikelian,  and  which,  in  language  and  religion, 
known.  SirW.  Gellpats  it  doubtfully  atKoccs  bore  so  close  an  affinity  to  the  Greeks.  Tamr 
Massimi,  a  high  pomt  on  the  Volsciau  high-  oina  is  mentioned  as  a  dependent  ally  of  Bomt 
lands  near  Cora.  JSunsen  suggested  to  me  the  in  the  first  treaty  between  Borne  and  Carthage, 
high  ground  of  Monte  Ariano,  Mens  Artemi-  concluded  in  the  first  year  of  the  common- 
aiua,  the  southeastern  summit  of  the  Alban  wealth.    See  Polybius,  III.  22. 

hiUs,  which  rises  above  Velletri.    I  have  not 

10 
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merly  reached  under  the  Tarquinii.  Its  distance  from  the  front  of  the  war 
probably  put  its  inhabitants  off  their  guard,  and  it  yielded  to  the  sudden  attack 
of  the  Romans  with  little  resistance/*  Twenty-five  hundred  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  survived  the  storming  of  the  town,  were  saved  alive  to  be  sold  for  slaves ; 
and  the  two  divisions  which  had  covered  the  siege  now  came  up  to  join  their 
comrades,  and  the  plunder  of  the  town  was  given  to  the  whole  army  without 
distinction.  Two  years  afterwards  the  Romans  invaded  the  Volscian  highlands, 
■ad  ArteDA.  *"^  Artena,"  on  the  edge  of  the  mountains,  lookiu]?  across  to  the 

Alban  hills  at  the  back  of  Algidus,  was  taken,  and  razed  to  the 
ground.  From  henceforward  the  attention  of  Rome,  for  some  years,  was  so 
much  engaged  by  her  wars  on  the  Etruscan  frontier,  that  she  would  have  been 
well  contented  to  have  maintained  and  secured  her  conquests  from  the  i£qmaiis 
and  Volscians,  without  endeavoring  to  extend  them..  And  now  was  proved  the 
advantage  of  the  occupation  of  posts  on  the  enemies'  territory,  and  still  more  of 
the  Roman  system  of  colonies.  When  Anxur  was  taken,  the  neighboring  Vol- 
scian cities  seem  to  have  concluded  a  truce  with  Rome  to  save  their  lands  from 
ravage ;  at  least,  there  was  a  free  intercourse  between  them  and  the  garrison, 
and  the  Roman  soldiers  were  scattered*®  over  the  neighborhood  to  traffic  with 
Aanrk  lort  again  bj  thc  inhabitants  instead  of  plundering  them.  Advantage  was  taken 
aaupriM.  ^f  ^|jjg^  ^^^  Auxur  was  surprised  by  a  sudden  attack  and  recov- 

ered. But,  as  the  Volscians  are  hot  charged  with  perfidy,  we  must  either  sup- 
pose that  the  assailants  came  from  some  of  the  more  distant  cities,  which  bad 
not  been  included  in  the  truce,  or  that  the  truce  itself  was  concluded  only  for 
periods  of  a  few  days,"  and  continued  by  successive  renewals ;  and  that,  at  the 
end  of  one  of  these  periods,  the  Volscians  had  refused  to  renew  it,  whilst  the 
Romans  had  fully  depended  on  its  continuance.     This  was  in  353,  and  two  years 

afterwards  Anxur  was  again  recovered  by  a  fresh  surprise,  the 
.ag>  nw  n  .  YQJggjj^^gM  neglecting  to  guard  their  walls  whilst  keeping  a  festi- 
val. It  was  recovered  just  in  time ;  for  as  the  war  of  the  Romans  with  Veil  and 
the  neighboring  cities  still  continued,  the  Opican  nations  seem  to  have  renewed 
their  league,  and  made  another  combined  eflbrt  to  retrieve  their  losses.  In  358," 
the  Volscians  were  employed  in  besieging  Anxur,  while  the  -/Equians  were  sur- 
rounding Lavici :  had  not  the  Romans  possessed  these  two  posts,  the  enemy 
might  have  again  spread  ravage  over  their  whole  territoiy,  at  a  moment  when  a 
force  could  ill  have  been  spared  to  check  them.  As  it  was,  Anxur  and  Lavici 
were  left  to  their  own  resources,  and  to  the  aid  of  the  Latins  and  Hemicans, 
who,  at  this  critical  period,  seem  to  have  sustained  the  whole  weight  of  the 
struggle  with  the  Opican  nations,  for  all  the  Roman  armies  were  engaged  else- 
where. Whether  Lavici  was  taken  or  not,  we  know  not ;  but  in  the  next  year 
Veil  fell,  and  then  the  ^quians  and  Volscians  solicited  and  obtained  a  truce.'^ 
^^  The  Romans  availed  themselves  of  it  to  establish  a  new  colony 
a  iiony  at  vit*m«,  on  in  thc  couutrv  couQuered  from  the  JSquians,  at  VitoUia,"  not  far 

from  Pra^neste,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  gap  or  break  by 
which  the  chain  of  the  Apennines  is  there  interrupted.  They  had  found  the 
benefit  of  then:  colony  at  Lavici ;  and  this  more  distant  settlement  was  made 

"  Livy,  IV.  69.  w!th  Athens^  when  Lacodsemon  condnded  the 

•  Livy,  IV.  61.    Theprcsent Monto Fortino,  peace  of  Niaas.    See  Thucydides,  V.  26,  82. 

acoordioff  to  Sir  W.  Goll:   and  according  to  "  Livy,  V.  18. 

Westpliw  also,  if  Artona,  Ortona,  and  Virtona  "  Livy,  V.  16. 

be,  as  IB  probaole,  only  one  and  the  same  place.  ••  Livy,  V.  2». 

I  learn,  from  a  review  of  this  history  in  the  »Livy,V.  24,29.    Sir  W.  Gell  places  Vitdlia 

Biiblin  Review,  No.  XII I.,  that  Nibby  fixes  the  at  Valmonte,  in  the  situation  described  In  the 

exact  site  of  Artena  ut  a  place  not  more  than  a  text.    Wostphal  puts  it,  but  doubtfully,  immO' 

mile  on  tlie  southeast  of  Monte  Fortino,  where  diutely  under  the  northeast  extremity  of  the 

the  remains  of  a  polygonal  wall  on  a  high  level  Alban  liills,  on  that  shoulder  of  ground,  raised 

ipot  are  still  visible.  above  the  or(]dnary  level  of  the  Campagno,  which 

"  Livy,  V.  8.  connects  the  roots  of  the  Alban  hilla  with  the 

*"  Like  the  ten  days'  truce,  which  was  all  that  Apennines. 
ihe  Boeotians  coukL  be  persuaded  to  agree  to 
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proportionably  stronger ;  three  thousand  colonists  were  sent  to  occupy  it  instead 
of  fifteen  hundred.     But  the  JSquians  were  more  roused  than  daunted  by  this 
occupation  of  Yitellia,  as  they  had  already  been  taught  the  importance  of  such 
colonies.     We  hear  nothing  of  the  Volscians,  so  that  they  probably  remained  at 
peace ;  but  the  ^quians,  though  alone,  dislodged  the  Romans  j^  j^iaiao.  dMtny 
from  their  old  post  of  Verrugo,    and  in  the  following  year  sur-  **• 
prised  the  new  colony  of  Vitellia.   Four  years  after  the  fall  of  Veii,  the  whole  force 
of  Rome,  under  both  consuls,  was  once  more  employed  against  the  ^quians  on 
the  old  battle-ground  of  Algidus ;"  which  clearly  shows  that  the  -^quian  fron- 
tier had  again  advanced,  and  that  Vitellia  and  its  territory  were  lost  to  Rome. 
An  easy  victory  is,  indeed,  claimed  for  the  Romati  armies  in  this 
campaign,  but  the  contest  was  not  over,  and  its  issue  was  still  un-  v^h^mtot'uMQJS- 
decided,  when  in  the  next  year  the  storm  of  the  Gaulish  invasion        ^"^ 
broke  upon  Latium,  and  crushed  both  of  the  contending  parties  ;  the  Romans, 
however,  for  a  short  time  only,  the  j^quians  forever. 

Thus  in  her  long  contest  with  the  Opican  nations,  Rome  had  advanced,  indeed, 
from  her  depressed  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  yet  had  r^^h,  ©r  thu  /-^w 
by  no  means  reduced  her  enemies  to  submission.  The  occupa-  •^**'' 
tion  of  Anxur  on  the  side  of  the  Volscians,  and  of  Lavici  and  Bola  on  the  JBqui- 
an  frontier,  was  an  important  advantage ;  but  the  attempt  to  effect  a  settlement 
within  the  line  of  the  ^quian  highlands  had  been  utterly  defeated,  and  the 
^quians,  instead  of  defending  their  own  country,  were  still  able  to  fix  the  war 
on  what  may  be  called  their  advanced  post  of  observation,  the  Alban  hills ;  and 
from  their  advantage  ground  of  Algidus,  could  still  overhang  Tusculum,  and 
threaten  devastation  to  the  whole  territory  of  Rome.  It  was  in  the  opposite 
quarter,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  that  the  Romans  made  the  first  import- 
ant addition  to  their  dominion,  and,  for  the  first  time,  since  the  days  of  their 
kings,  increased  their  power  by  an  accession  of  new  citizens  from  the  population 
of  ttie  countries  which  they  conquered. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  year  280,"  the  Veientians  had  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Romans  for  forty  years.  But  in  the  year  317  the  two  w.r.  with  v«a  «ui 
nations  were  again  involved  in  war ;  whether  we  are  to  suppose,  '»*•'«• 
with  Niebuhr,  that  the  truce  was  to  last  only  for  forty  cyclical  years  of  ten  months 
each,  and,  therefore,  that  it  had  expired  three  years  before,  or  whether  it  was 
brought  to  a  premature  termination,  like  the  thirty  years'  peace  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  which  was  cut  short  in  the  midst  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  The  latter  seems  more  probable,  because  the  quarrel  is  espe- 
cially said  to  have  originated  in  the  revolt  of  Fidense ;  whereas,  had  the  truce 
been  at  an  end,  no  particular  cause  of  war  would  have  been  needed ;  hostilities 
would  have  been  resumed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  left  bank  of  the  T^ber,  immediately  above  its  confluence  with  the  Anio,  is 
skirted  by  a  line  of  low  hills  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.    On  sttonu«i  of  rid«i«.  n 
one  of  these,  which,  like  all  the  hills  of  the  Campagna,  break  off  into  Sat, 'k.;tVy"'tf?^^ 
cliffs  on  their  sides,  stood  the  town  of  Fidenee,**  between  five  and  "**• 
six  miles  distant  from  Rome ;  the  citadel,  as  some  think,  was  on  a  higher  point 

"  Li vy,  V.  28.  modem  Villa  Spado,  jus*  five  miles  from  Bome ; 

w  Livy,  V.  81.    According  to  Biodonis,  Ve-  a  spot  which  b  now  sh^wn  to  stmngcrs  aa  the 

lltrsB  and  Satricum  revolted  from  Kome  at  this  site  of  the  villa  of  Phaoa.  Nero^s  fVccdman,and 

f>eriod,  and  Circoii  must  havo  been  lost  pre-  the  place  where  Noro  killed  himself.    Accord- 

viously  and  recently  recovered  again,  as  a  col-  ing  to  Sir  W.  Gell,  Fidcnie  was  about  half  a  mile 

ony  was  planted  tnero  in  the  year  862.    It  is  further  on  the  road,  and  its  citadel  stood  on  the 


Rome  with  unabated  vigor,  down  to  the  very  tify^  the  spot.    If  so,  and  if  I  recognize  his  de-t 

timo  of  the  Gaulish  invasion.    See  Diodorus,  scription,  the  excavations  in  the  rook  behind  the 

XIV.  102, 106.  Villa  Spada,  resembliDg  those  at  Sncnton,  near 

*«  See  chapter  XII.  Nottingham,  would  be,  probably,  the  tombs  of 

"  Weatphal  places  Fidens  at  the  site  of  the  the  cttuens  of  Fidena. 
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of  the  ridge»  separated  from  it  by  a  valley,  and  rising  immediately  above  the  lirer. 
Fidense  is  described  as  an  old  Roman  colony,  established  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Romulus  ;'^  other  accounts  call  it  an  Alban  or  Latin  colony,'^  while  it  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  originally  a  city  of  the  Etruscans."  It  is  said  also  to  have 
twice  revolted  from  Rome  since  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  to  have  been  twice 
reduced,  the  last  time  in  the  year  256,**  and  to  have  forfeited  the  half  of  its  ter« 
ritory  to  the  Roman  garrison  or  colonists  who  occupied  its  citadel.  All  that  can 
be  gathered  from  these  stories  is,  that  the  subject  population  in  Fidenie  consisted 
chiefly  of  Etruscans ;  and  that  the  ruUng  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the  citizens  of  the 
colony,  were  Romans.  In  the  year  317,**  from  some  causes,  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  the  old  Etruscan  population  rose  against  the  Roman  colonbts,  expelled 
them,  and  then  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Veil  It  b  added  that 
four  Romans,  sent  to  remonstrate  with  them  upon  their  revolt,  were  murdered  by 
them  at  the  command  of  the  Veientian  king,  who  was  become  their  new  sovereign ; 
and  statues  of  the  men  thus  slain  were  afterwards  set  up  in  the  rostra ;  an  honor 
that  was  paid  two  centuries  later  to  the  ambassadors  murdered  by  the  Illyrian 
queen  Teuta.  This  revolt  of  Fidenss,  and  the  protection  afforded  to  the  revolters 
by  the  Yeientians,  led  to  a  renewal  of  war  between  Rome  and  Veii ;  and  the  seat 
of  the  war  was  removed  not  only  from  the  right  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
but  even,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio,  that  is  to  say, 
within  three  miles  of  Rome.  In  320,  however,  Q.  Servilius  Priscus,"  who  was 
appointed  dictator,  is  said  to  have  taken  Fidense,  and  new  colonists  were  again 
sent  to  occupy  the  place ;  but  in  329  we  read  of  another  revolt,  accompanied  bjr 
a  massacre**  of  the  colonists,  and  Mamercus  ^milius  was  named  dictator  to  meet 
this  new  danger.  He  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Yeientians  and  Fidenatiana* 
and  again  took  Fidenae ;  but  this  time  the  work  was  done  effectually :"  the  Etrus* 
can  population  were  either  massacred  or  sold  for  slaves,  and  the  town  and  its  ter- 
ritory remained  from  henceforth  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Romans.  At 
the  same  time  a  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Yeientians  for  twenty  years.** 
This  was  in  330 ;  but  in  the  year  348,  Livy  says  that  the  term  of  the  truce  had 
already  expired  ;*•  so  that  Niebuhr  conjectures  that  in  this  instance 
also  we  must  reckon  by  cyclical  years  of  ten  months,  and  that  the 
truce  was  only  concluded  for  sixteen  common  years  and  eight  months.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  this  were  so,  the  truce  must  have  expired  early  in  347,  for  there 
seems  no  foundation  for  Niebuhr's  conjecture,  that  it  had  not  begun  before  331 : 
it  was  surely  likely  that  it  would  have  been  solicited  immediately  after  the  taking 
of  Fidenes,  and  concluded  early,  rather  than  late,  in  330,  much  less  can  we  sup* 
pose  it  to  have  been  delayed  till  the  year  following.  Besides,  we  read  of  no  ac- 
tual hostilities  before  the  year  350,  that  is,  till  the  end  of  twenty  common  years ; 
and  the  story  that  the  Romans  forbore  to  press  their  demands  on  Yeii  during 

"  Compare  Dvr,  1. 14  and  27.  ••  I'ivy,  IV.  17.    He  epeaks  as  if  the  Boman 

**  Dionysius,  li.  58,  Bays  that  Fiden®,  No-  colonials  had   revolted ;  but  Niebuhr   seema 

mentiim,  and  Crustntneria  were  oil  of  them  Al-  right  in  auppoBing,  that  when  we  read  of  the 

ban  colonics,  foanded  at  the  same  time  b^  three  revolt  of  a  oolony  in  these  early  times,  we  should 

brothers.    Virgil  names  FidensB  along  with  No-  understand  it  not  properly  speaking  of  the  colo- 

montum  and  Gabii,  and  also  speaks  of  it  as  an  nists,  but  of  the  subject  population  who  arose 

Alban  colony,    ^n.  VI.  78.  and  drove  them  out,  ana  then  asserted  their 

"  Livy,-1. 15.    Strabo,'  V.  2,  §  9,  p.  226.  Flu-  own  independence,  or  connected  themselves 

tarch  makes  Fidenae,  Crustumoria^and  Antem-  with  some  people  of  their  own  race. 

niB  to  have  been  Sabine  towns,  Bomulus,  17.  *  Livy,  IV.  21.     The  ccfnmon  editions  oi 

Miiller  well  remarks  that  in  Fiaenas  and  Cru9-  Livy,  including  Bekker's,  call  him  A.  Servilius, 

tumcria,  as  in  Borne,  we  find  traces  of  these  followinginthismostof  our  present  MSS.  But 

same  three  elements  of  the  population,  Latins,  Glareanus  says  that  most  of  the  MSS.  had 

SabincB,  and  Etruscans.     But  at  Fidenee,  the  **  Quintns.**  and  that  "  Aulus"  was  the  reading 

dose  connection  of  the  place  with  Veii  (to  wliich  of  Aldus^  MS.,  which  he  followed  in  his  edition* 

place  it  seems  to  have  been  subject  or  depend-  Sigonius,  Glareanus,  Piffhius,  and  Duakenboroh, 

ent,  as  was  also  Capena),  seems  to  show,  that  all  prefer  the  reading  "  Quintns/* 

previously  to  its  final  conquest  by  the  Bomans,  ■*  Livy,  IV.  81. 

the  Ktruscan  element  was  predominant.    See  "  Livy,  IV.  84. 

" *" "Livy,  IV.  85. 

"  Livy,  IV.  68.  Tempns  indudamm  exientt 


Miiller's  Etrusker,  Vol.  I.  p.  118,  861. 
■•  Dionysius,  V.  60. 
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the  year  348  out  of  ma^aniroity,  beoause  tbe  Y<ientjan8  were  distracted  by 
internal  factions,  is  suspicious  enough  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  whole  narra- 
tive wliich  involves  it.  It  is  far  more  pi'obable  that,  as  tbe  expiration  of  the  truce 
drew  near,  both  parties  tned  wliat  could  be  ^ined  by  negotiation.''^  The  Ro- 
mans wcra  engaged  in  war  with  the  ^quians  and  Volscians,  and  although  successful 
in  the  campaign  of  347,  yet  they  liad  obtained  no  decided  advantage.  Thus  the 
Vciciilians  tried  to  spin  out  the  negotiation  till  they  should  see  the  event  of  the 
next  CJimpaign,  but  as  that  was  unfavorable  to  the  Romans,  the  garrison  at  Ver- 
nigo  being  surpnsed  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Volscians,  the  Veientians  took  cour* 
age,  and  refused  to  gmnt  the  Roman  demands.  The  next  year,  however,  greatly 
altered  the  face  of  affaii-s;  the  Romans  were  completely  successful  against  the. 
Volscians,  and  took  the  important  city  of  Anxur :  war  with  Veii  was  now  looked 
forward  to  with  delight,  the  commons  were  conciliated  by  the  grant  of  pay  to  the 
soldlei-s,  and  thus,  at  the  close  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  truce,  apparently  in 
the  spring  of  350,  tlie  Roman  people  voted  for  instant  war  with  the  Veientians ; 
and  the  military  tribunes  of  that  year*^  commenced  the  invasion  of  the  Veientian 
temtory,  and  the  occupation  of  fortified  posts  in  ,the  neighborhood  of  Veii. 

Again,  in  the  year  following,  351,  the  Roman  arms  were  called  off  from  Veii 
by  the  Volscian  war,^  and  nothing  was  attempted  against  the  city.  TiMibg*orY'>a  fern. 
But  in  the  next  year  the  Volscians  were  quiet,  and  the  siege  of  *^' 
Veii  was  commenced  in  earnest.     Livy's  expressions^  convey  the  notion  that  a 
double  line  of  walls  was  carried  all  round  the  city,  as  at  Plataea,  a.  u.  a  sm.  a.  g 
the  inner  wall  to  blockade  the  besieged,  the  outer  one  to  shelter  ^' 
the  besiegers  from  any  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  part  of  the  other  states 
of  Etruiia.     But  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Veii,  according  to  Sir  W.  GelFs  meas- 
urements,^ was  above  five  miles ;  the  besiegers'  line,  therefore,  must  have  em- 
braced a  still  larger  space,  and  the  deep  valleys  with  rocky  sides,  between  which 
the  small  streams  of  this  district  always  flow,  would  have  offered  formidable 
interruptions  to  the  work.     Besides,  it  is  manifest  that  if  such  a  circumvallation 
had  been  completed,  Veii  must  have  been  starved  out  within  a  year,  instead  of 
resisting  for  seven  years,  and  not  being  even  at  last  reduced  by  famine.     It  ap- 
pears rather  that  the  two  Roman  armies  employed  in  the  siege  estabUshed  them- 
selves in  two  separate  camps,  and  secured  the  communication  between  them  as  well 
as  they  could  by  detached  forts,  intending  to  carry  on  their  cu^umvallation 
on  each  side  from  their  camps,  as  the  Athenians  did  at  Syracuse,  till  it  should 
meet  and  effectually  inclose  the  city.    And  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  Unes 
should  be  maintained  through  the  winter,  the  Romans  now,  for  the  first  time, 
became  acquainted  with  war  on  a  greater  scale,  and,  instead  of  returning  home 
after  a  few  days'  service,  a  considerable  portion,  at  least,  of  the  soldiers  were  to 
remain  before  veii  during  the  whole  year.     This  was  as  strange  and  unwelcome 
to  the  Romans  as  it  would  have  been  to  the  Peloponnesians,  but  the  national 
feeling  was  interested  in  the  war,  and  the  lines,  after  having  been  once  taken  by 
a  sally  of  the  besieged,  were  recovered  and  maintained  by  an  army  of  volunteers. 
StUl  there  was  no  complete  curcumvallation :  Veii  was  open  and  accessible  to 
relief;  and  the  people  of  the  two  neighboring  cities  of  Capena  and  .  «  ^  ass    a.  c. 
Falerii,  being  at  length  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  own  danger  if  gji^*j^jj;j** " 
Veii  fell,  exerted  all  their  power  to  deliver  it.    They  attacked  the  ""'* 

Roman  lines,^  stormed  one  of  the  two  camps  which  formed  the  strongholds  of 
the  besieging  army,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  communications  of 
Veii  with  the  surrounding  country  were  carried  on  in  freedom. 

*  Seo  note  48  of  the  lest  chapter.  description  of  the  Peloponneaiiui  lines  nmnd 

^  Idvy,  IV.  61.    Ab  hie  primum  oircumeessi  Platea:  rd  rtixt  Hx*  ^lio  nkt  «<pi/7dXo«(,  wpit  n 

Vol  sunt.  aXaratAv,  ical  tl  ris  Hme»  iir* 'A.9nwv  hUi.    HI. 

«  Llvy,  IV.  61.  21. 

'*'  Llvy,  V.  1.   Ita  mnniebont  nt  ancipitia  ma-  **  See  the  condaaion  of  the  article  *  *  Veil,"  in 

iiimentaeseent,  alia  in  orbem — venai  aula  flrona  his  work  on  the  topography  of  7ioroe  and  ita 

in  Etrariam  spectans  aozilus,  si  qua  forte  inde  vicinity, 

venirent,  ohetracbatar.    Compare  Thucydides'  *•  lav/,  V.  8. 
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For  five  years  after  this»  the  siege,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  made  but  little  prog- 
_  ress.    The  Romans  retained  their  camps  before  Yeii,  as  the  Yeien- 


NftiM  tiwir  aid  tians  had  once  held  the  Janiculum ;  they  plundered  the  Yeientlan 
**"  territory,  and  by  their  advanced  position  protected  their  own.    The 

Capenatians  and  Faliscans  could  not  again  succeed  in  carrying  the  Roman  camps, 
ana  the  Tarquinensians,  who  took  part  in  the  contest  in  the  year  358,^  and  ven- 
tured to  invade  the  Roman  territory,  were  repelled  with  loss.  But  this  interfer- 
ence of  the  people  of  Tarquinii,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  influential  of  the 
Etruscan  cities,  and  not  the  immediate  neighbor  of  Yeii,  was  probably  a  symp- 
tom of  the  dispositions  of  the  whole  Etruscan  confederacy.  A  great  council  of 
the  whole  nation  met  at  the  temple  of  Yoltumna,^'  the  Panionium  of  Etruria ;  the 
question  of  aiding  Yeii  with  the  united  force  of  the  twelve  cities  was  debated  : 
but  at  this  critical  moment  the  attention  of  the  northern  states  of  the  league  was 
drawn  off  to  another  and  a  more  imminent  danger.  The  Gauls  had  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  were  overrunning  the  country  of  the  twelve  cities  of  northern  ^ruria, 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  With  such  an  enemy  so  near  them,  the 
northern  states  of  Etruria  proper,  Yol  terse,  Faesulse,  Cortona,  and  Clusium,  were 
not  disposed  to  march  their  forces  away  to  a  contest  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
and  to  leave  their  own  homes  open  to  the  inroads  of  the  Gauls.  Accordingly, 
the  southern  cities  were  left  to  their  fate  ;  and  only  Capena  and  Falerii  took  any 
part  in  the  final  struggle  between  Yeii  and  Rome. 

But  the  events  of  the  last  year  of  this  struggle  plainly  showed  what  Rome 

.  ^  would  have  had  to  fear  from  a  cc^ition  of  all  the  twelve  cities  of 

sM.  TbaRMouu'd*!  Etruria.  Two  of  the  Roman  military  tribunes^  were  defeated  by 
oILunsp^toddiel  the  Faliscans  and  Capematians;  one  of  them  was  killed  in  the 

battle ;  and  the  panic  spread  to  the  lines  before  Yeii,  and  even  to 
Rome  itself,  where  the  rumor  prevmled,  that  the  whole  force  of  Etruria  was  on 
its  march,  that  the  lines  before  Yeii  were  actually  assailed  by  the  enemy,  and 
that  his  victorious  bands  might  be  expected  every  moment  to  advance  upon 
Rome.  So  great  was  the  alarm,  that  the  matrons  crowded  to  the  temples  to 
avert,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices,  their  country's  peril ;  and  the  senate  resolved 
to  appomt  a  dictator.^  The  dictator  thus  chosen  was  the  famous  M.  Furiua 
Camillus. 

During  thirty  years  from  this  period  Camillus  was  undoubtedly  the  most  emi- 
Tho  hutory  of  the  ikil  ^^^^  T^soi  iu  Romo,  aud  the  favorite  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  who 
^M^Ttk^tilS  twice  made  him  their  champion  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  need, 
■*^*  once  to  put  down  M.  Manlius,  and  again  to  prevent,  if  possible, 

the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws.  Nor  was  the  distinction  of  his  family  confined 
to  him  alone ;  one  of  his  sons  was  the  first  prsetor,  and  another  was  twice  dicta- 
tor, and  twice  consul,  and  gained  a  memorable  victory  over  the  Gauls.  But  in 
proportion  to  this  high  eminence  of  the  Furian  family,  was  the  exaggeration  of 
which  they  were  the  subject.  The  stories  lold  of  them  were  so  popular,  that 
they  were  not  merely  engrafted  upon  the  brief  notices  contained  in  the  genuine 
records  of  the  time,  but  took  the  place  of  these  altogether ;  so  that  it  is  tnrough 

**  Livy,  V.  16.  point  supplant  tho  real  history,  that  lAvj  does 

**  livy,  V.  17.  Tlio  sitnation  of  this  temple  not  so  mach  as  mention  the  resolution  of  the 
is  unknown,  as  well  as  the  attributes  of  the  senate  to  appoint  a  dictator,  but  after  describ- 
goddess  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  The  as-  ing  the  alarm  at  Borne,  and  the  prayers  of  the 
semblies  held  at  the  temple  were  composed  only  matrons,  he  passes  abruptly  to  the  Ic^nd^  and 
of  the  ruUnff  caste,  the  FriucipesorLucumones  merely  says,  **fatalis  dux  ad  excidmm  illiua 
of  Etruria:  out  they  were  connected  with  a  re-  urbia  servandsBque  ^trin  M.  Furins  Camillus 
ligiousfestival,  with  games  of  various  sorts,  and  dictator  dictus  ma^trum  equitum  P.  Come- 
especially  with  dramatic  entertainments;  so  that  lium  Scipionem  dixit."  V.  19.  It  appears, 
people  or  all  ranks  came  together  on  these  so-  however,  that  the  master  of  the  horse,  accord- 
lemnities,  and  the  concourse  attracted  traders  ing  to  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  was  not  P.  Come* 
from  foreign  countries,  as  to  a  &vorable  oppor-  lius  Scipio,  but  P.  Cornelius  Maluginensia 
tunity  of  carrying  ou  tneir  traffic  See  the  **Frammenti  nuovi,"  published   by 

«Livy,V.18.  Boighesi. 

*  So  strangely  does  the  poetical  story  at  this 
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the  Greek  writers  only  that  we  can  learn  the  real  bsue  of  the  Qaulic  invasion, 
and  the  history  of  the  taking  of  Veii  has  not  heen  preserved  at  all.    That  the 
beantifol  and  romantic  story  of  the  fall  of  Veii  helongs  entirely  to  the  traditions 
and  funeral  orations  of  the  Furian  family,  is  plain  from  this,  that  the  events,  even 
of  the  very  last  year  of  the  war,  are  related  historically  down  to  the  very  time 
of  the  appointment  of  Camillus  to  the  dictatorship  ;  but  then  the  history  sud- 
denly vanishes,  and  a  mere  romance  succeeds  in  its  place  wherever  the  actions 
of  Camillus  are  the  subject,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  fragments  of  au- 
thentic history,  where  the  story  relates  to  the  actions  of  other  persons.     Thus 
we  do  not  really  know  how  Veil  fell,  or  by  what  means  a  contest  «which,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  359,  wore  so  unpromising  an  aspect,  was,  before  the  end 
of  that  same  year,  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.     It  is  mention^id"  that 
the  Liatins  and  Hernicans,  who  seem  hitherto  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  war, 
joined  the  Romans  with  their  whole  force  as  soon  as  Camillus  was  made  dictator. 
Probably  the  defeat  sustained  in  the  early  part  af  the  year,  and  the  fear  lest  all 
Etruria  should  combine  to  relieve  Veii,  if  any  accident  ihould  turn  the  stream  of 
the  Gaulish  invasion  upon  other  countries,  convinced  tlje  Romans  that  they  must 
make  the  most  of  the  present  moment,  whilst  the  £truscans  still  stood  aloof. 
An  overpowering  army  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies  was  brought  against  Veii ; 
the  siege  of  Plataea  shows  what  great  works  for  the  reduction  of  a  town  could  be 
completed  within  a  short  time  by  th^  united  labor  of  a  multitude  of  hands :  a  mound 
might  be  carried  to  the  top  of  the  loftiest  walls  ;  or  their  foundations  might  be  un« 
dermined,  and  a  breach  opened  in  an  instant ;  or,  in  the  wide  extent  of  Veii,  some 
ill-guarded  spot  might  be  found,  by  which  the  enemy  might  effect  an  entrance 
without  opposition.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  manner  of  the  real  capture  of  the 
place  is  iirecoverably  lost ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  year  850,  after  a  war  of 
nine  years,  this  old  antagonist  of  Rome*,  the  large,  the  wealthy,  and  powerful 
city  of  Veii,  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  the  political  existence  of  its  people 
destroyed  forever. 

But  before  we  finally  quit  the  poetical  legends  of  the  early  Roman  history,  the 
last  of  them,  and  not  the  least  beautiful,  that  which  relates  to  the  vuhnuMhttmm  th* 
fall  of  Veii,  must  find  its  place  in  this  narrative.  In  the  life  of  ^SSS^t^SSSiau^ 
Camillus  there  meet  two  distinct  kinds  of  fiction,  equally  remote  «^'y  «•"»»»• 
from  historical  truth,  but  in  all  other  respects  most  opposite  to  one  another :  the 
one  imaginative,  but  honest,  playing,  it  is  true,  with  the  facts  of  history,  and  con- 
verting them  into  a  wholly  different  form,  but  addressing  itself  also  to  a  different 
part  of  the  mind  ;  not  professing^  to  impart  exact  knowledge,  but  to  delight,  to 
quicken,  and  to  raise  the  perception  of  what  is  beautiful  and  noble  ;  the  other, 
tame  and  fraudulent,  deliberately  corrupting  truth  in  order  to  minister  to  national 
or  individual  vanity,  pretending  to  describe  actual  events,  but  substituting  in  the 
place  of  reality  the  representations  of  interested  or  servile  falsehood.  To  the 
former  of  these  classes  belongs  the  legend  of  the  fall  of  Veii ;  to  the  latter  the 
interpolation  of  the  pretended  victory  of  Camillus  over  the  Gauls.  The  stories 
of  the  former  kind,  as  innocent  as  they  are  delightful,  I  have  thought  it  an  irrev- 
erence to  neglect ;  the  fabrications  of  the  latter  sort,  which  are  the  peculiar  dis- 
grace of  Roman  history,  it  is  best  to  pass  over  in  total  silence,  that  they  may,  if 
possible,  be  consigned  to  perpetual  oblivion. 
The  poetical  story  of  the  fall  of  Veii  is  as  follows : 

For  seven  years  and  more  the  Romans  had  been  besi^ing  Veii.  Now  the 
summer  was  far  advanced,*'  and  all  the  springs  and  rivers  were  po^tied  storj  of  tw 
very  low ;  when  on  a  sudden  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Alba  be-  ^Xfte  "^tfl^^ 
san  to  rise;  and  they  rose  above  its  banks,  and  covered  the  ^"'^ 
uelds  and  houses  by  the  water-side ;  and  still  they  rose  higher  and  higher,  till 
they  reached  the  top  of  the  hilb  which  surrounded  the  lake  as  with  a  wall,  and 

■*  Livy,  V.  19.  »  Dionysiiu,  XU.  11.    Friigm.  Mai. 
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they  overflowed  where  the  hills  w^e  lowest ;  and  hehold,  the  water  of  the  lak« 
poured  down  'in  a  mighty  torrent  into  the  plain  heyond.  When  the  Bomana 
found  that  the  sacrifices'*  which  they  offered  to  the  gods  and  powers  of  the 
place  were  of  no  avail,  and  their  prophets  knew  not  what  counsel  to  give  them, 
and  the  lake  still  continued  to  overflow  the  hills  and  to  pour  down  into  the  plain 
below,  then  they  sent  over  the  sea,  to  Delphi,  to  ask  counsel  of  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  which  was  famous  in  every  land. 

So  the  messengers  were  sent  to  Delphi.    And  meanwhile  the  report  of  the 

▲  int»b«torv«u  de-  ^^▼^'^o^iog  ^f  thc  Isko  was  much  talked  of;  so  that  the  people 
dMwtiijaMuSif  5  of  Veii  heard  of  it.    Now  there  was  an  old  Veientian,"  who  was 

skilled  in  the  secrets  of  the  Fates,  and  it  chanced  that  he  was 
talking  from  the  walls  with  a  Roman  centurion  whom  he  had  known  before  in  the 
days  of  peace ;  and  the  Roman  spoke  of  the  ruin  that  was  coming  upon  Veai, 
and  was  sorry  for  the  old  man  his  friend ;  but  the  old  man  laughed  and  said  : 
"  Ah !  ye  thiiik  to  take  Veii ;  but  ye  shall  not  take  it  till  the  waters  of  the  lake 
of  Alba  are  all  spent,  and  flow  out  into  the  sea  no  more."  WLm  the  Roman 
heard  this  he  was  much  moved  by  it,  for  he  knew  that  the  eld  man  was  a 
prophet ;  and  the  next  day  he  came  again  to  talk  with  the  old  man,  and  he  en- 
ticed him  to  come  out  of  the  city,  and  to  go  aside  with  him  to  a  lonely  place, 
saying  that  he  had  a  certain  matter  of  his  own,  concerning  which  he  desired  to 
know  the  secrets  of  fate.  And  while  they  were  talking  together,  he  seized  the 
old  man,  and  carried  him  off  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  brought  him  before  the 

Senerals  ;  and  the  generals  sent  him  to  Rome  to  the  senate.  Then  the  old  man 
eclared  all  that  was  in  the  Fates  concerning  the  overflow  of  the  lake  of  Alba ; 
and  he  told  the  senate  what  they  were  to  do  with  the  water,  that  it  might  cease 
to  flow  into  the  sea :  "  If  the  lake  overflow,  and  its  waters  run  out  into  the  sea, 
woe  unto  Rome ;  but  if  it  be  drawn  off,  and  the  waters  reach  the  sea  no  longer, 
then  it  is  woe  unto  Veii."  But  the  senate  would  not  listen  to  the  old  man's 
words,  till  the  messengers  should  come  back  from  Delphi. 
After  a  time  the  messengers  came  back,  and  the  answer  of  the  god  agreed  in 
n«  RoowM  dig  &11  things  with  the  words  of  the  old  man  of  Veii.  For  it  said,** 
lir5£w"*yZ"S!S  "  see  that  the  waters  be  not  confined  within  the  basin  of  the 
•fiuidM.  j^]j^ .  gg^  ^]jj^|.  ^jjgy  ^jjQ  jjQ^  ^JjqJj.  q^jj  course  and  run  into  the 

sea.  Thou  shalt  let  the  water  out  of  the  lake,  and  thou  shalt  turn  it  to  the  wa- 
tering of  thy  fields,  and  thou  shalt  make  courses  for  it  till  it  be  spent  and  come 
to  nothing."  Then  the  Romans  believed  the  oracle,  and  they  sent  workmen,  and 
began  to  bore  through  the  side  of  the  hills  to  make  a  passage  for  the  water.  And 
the  water  flowed  out  through  this  passage  under  ground  ;  and  it  ceased  to  flow 
over  the  hills  ;  and  when  it  came  out  from  the  passage  into  the  plain  below,  it 
was  received  into  many  courses  which  had  been  dug  for  it,  and  it  watered  the 
fields,  and  became  obedient  to  the  Romans,  and  was  all  spent  in  doing  them  ser- 
vice, and  flowed  to  the  sea  no  more.  And  the  Romans  knew  that  it  was  the  will 
of  the  gods  that  they  should  conquer  Veil 

So  Marcus  Furius  Camillus  was  made  dictator ;  and  the  Yeientians  sent  to 
Tb«  R«nmm  nftiM  Rome  to  beg  for  peace,"  but  the  Romans  would  not  grant  it. 
pMMtotiMVekiitkDs.  j^Q^  tjjg  Etruscans  are  skilled  in  the  secrets  of  fate  above  all  other 
nations ;  and  one  of  the  chief  men  of  Veii,  who  had  gone  with  the  embassy^ 
turned  round  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  senate-house,  and  looked  upon  the  sen- 
ators, and  said :  **  A  goodly  answer  truly  have  ye  given  us,  and  a  generous ;  for 
though  we  humble  ourselves  before  you,  ye  will  show  us  no  mercy,  but  threaten 
to  destroy  us  utterly.  Ye  heed  neither  the  wrath  of  the  gods  nor  the  vengecnce 
of  men.  Yet  the  gods  shall  requite  you  for  your  pride ;  and,  as  ye  destroy  our 
country,  so  ye  shall  shortly  after  lose  your  own." 

"  DionvBiuB,  XH.  12.  •*  livy,  V.  16. 

«  DionysiuB,  XII.  18.    livy,  V.  16.     Plu-       "  IMonyslui,  XII.  17. 
Iinh,  CamiUuB,  4. 
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Meairwhile  Marcus  Fnrios'*  pressed  the  city  on  every  side  ;  and  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  mighty  army ;  for  the  Latins  and  the  Hemicans  had 
brought  their  aids ;  and  he  commanded  his  men  to  dig  a  way  un-  im^  oS^uuSa  i 
der  ground,  which  should  pass  beneath  the  walls,  and  come  out 
^[ain  to  the  light  within  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  in  the  citadel  of 
Veil.  The  men  worked  on  by  night  and  by  day ;  for  they  were  divided  into  six 
bands ;  and  each  band  worked  in  turn  and  rested  in  turn  ;  and  the  secret  pas- 
sage was  carried  up  into  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Juno ;  but  it  had  not 
broken  through  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  co  that  the  YeienUans  knew  not 
of  it. 

Then  every  man"  who  desired  to  have  a  share  of  the  spoil  hastened  from 
Borne  to  the  camp  at  Veii.  And  Marcus,  the  dictator,  made  a 
vow,  and  promised  to  give  the  tenth  part  of  all  the  spoil  to  Apollo,  '  *°* 
the  god  of  Delphi ;  and  he  prayed  also  to  Juno,  the  goddess  of  the  Veientians, 
that  she  would  be  pleased  to  depart  from  Veii,  and  to  follow  the  Romans  home 
to  their  city,  which  from  henceforth  should  be  hers,  and  where  a  temple  worthy 
of  her  majesty  should  be  given  her  for  her  abode.  After  this,  he  ordered  the 
Romans  to  assault  the  city  on  every  side ;  and  the  Veientians  ran  to  the  wall  to 
meet  them ;  and  the  shout  of  the  battle  arose,  and  the  fight  was  carried  on 
fiercely.'*  But  the  king  of  the  Veientians  was  in  the  temple  of  Juno  in  the  cita- 
del, offering  a  sacrifice  for  the  deliverance  of  the  city ;  and  the  prophet  who 
stood  by,  when  he  saw  the  sacrifice,  cried  aloud,  '*  This  is  an  accepted  offering ; 
for  there  is  victory  for  him  who  offers  its  entrails  upon  the  altar !"  Now  the 
Romans  were  in  the  secret  passage,  and  heard  the  words  of  the  prophet.  So 
they  burst  forth  into  the  temple,  and  they  snatched  away  the  entrails  from  those 
who  were  sacrificing,  and  Marcus,  the  Roman  dictator,  and  not  the  king  of  the 
Veientians,  offered  them  upon  the  altar.  Then  the  Romans  rushed  down  from 
the  citadel,  and  ran  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  let  in  their  comrades ;  and  ail 
the  army  broke  into  the  town,  and  they  sacked  and  took  Veii. 

While  they  were  sacking  the  city,  Marcus  looked  down  upon  the  havoc  from 
the  top  of  the  citadel,  and  when  he  saw  the  greatness  of  the  city  ckmnoi  Taimto  un. 
and  the  richness  of  the  spoil,  his  heart  swelled  within  him,"  and  -w<rf«.'*«««7. 
he  said,  ''  What  man's  fortune  was  ever  so  great  as  mine  V    But  then  in  a  mo-    ^ 
ment  there  came  the  thought,  how  little  a  thing  and  how  short  a  time  can  brin^ 
the  greatest  fortune  down  to  the  lowest,  and  his  pride  was  turned  into  fear,  ana  / 
he  prayed,  if  it  must  be  that  in  return  for  such  great  glory  and  victory,  some 
evil  should  befall  himself  or  his  country,  yet  that  it  might  be  light  and  recover- 
able.    Whilst  he  prayed  he  veiled  his  head,^  as  is  the  custom  of  the  Romans  in 
prayer,  and  turned  round  towards  the  right*     But  as  he  turned,  his  foot  slipped, 
and  he  fell  upon  his  back  upon  the  ground.     Yet  he  was  comforted  rather  than 
dismayed  by  his  fall,  for  he  said,  "  The  gods  have  heard  my  prayer,  and  for  the 
great  fortune  of  my  victory  over  Veii  they  have  sent  me  only  this  little  evil." 

Then  he  ordered  some  young  men,**  chosen  out  from  all  his  army,  to  approach 
to  the  temple  of  Juno ;  and  they  had  washed  themselves  in  pure  ^^  ^^  ot  smok 
water,  and  were  clothed  in  white,  so  that  there  was  on  them  no  «»^  inm  v«u  t« 
sign  or  stain  of  blood  and  of  slaughter ;  and  they  bowjed  low  as 
they  came  to  the  temple,  but  were  afraid  to  touch  the  image  of  the  goddess,  for 
no  hand  might  touch  it  except  the  priest's  who  was  bom  of  the  house  that  had. 
the  priesthood.  So  they  asked  the  goddess  whether  it  was  her  pleasure  to  go 
with  them  to  Rome.  And  then  there  happened  a  wonder ;  for  the  ima^e  spake, 
and  answered,  " I  will  go;"  and  when  they  touched  it,  it  moved  from  its  place 
of  its  own  accord,  and  it  was  carried  to  Rome.    Thus  Juno  left  her  abode  in  tlie 


■•  Llvy,  V.  19. 

*  livy,  V.  20,  21. 

••  Livy,  V.  21.    Plutarch,  GamlUnf,  5. 

**  Diouysias,  XII.  19. 
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citadel  of  Veil,  and  she  dwelt  in  her  temple  at  Rome,  on  the  hill  ATen^ua, 
which  the  Romans  bmlt  and  dedicated  to  her  honor. 

After  this*'  there  were  rejoicings  at  Rome  greater  than  had  ever  been  knows 

oimiuw  ixbuaphM  bofore ;  and  there  were  thanksgivings  for  four  days,  and  all  the 
p"**"'*  temples  were  filled  with  those  who  came  to  offer  their  thank* 

offerings.  And  Marcus  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and  he  rode  up  to  the  Cap- 
itol in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  like  the  horses  of  Jupiter  and  like 
the  horses  of  the  sun.  But  wise  men  thought  that  it  was  done  too  proudly ; 
and  they  said,  "  Marcus  makes  himself  equal  to  the  blessed  gods ;  see  if  ven« 
geance  come  not  on  him,  and  he  be  not  made  lower  than  other  men." 

To  return  from  this  famous  legend  to  our  imperfect  history  of  the  times,  the 
Romans,  by  the  fall  of  Veii,  acquired  a  considerable  addition  to 
t!£lito^  i^  um  e<^  their  territory.     The  inhabitants  of  several  districts  subject  to  the 
qwMo  Yeientians  had  revolted  to  the  Romans  during  the  war,  or  rather, 

to  escape  the  ravage  of  the  Roman  armies,  had  surrendered  themselves  and  their 
lands  at  discretion.  The  rest  of  the  country,  if  any  remained  so  long  independ- 
ent, must  have  fallen  with  the  capital ;  and  thus  the  Romans  now  extended 
their  dominion  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  from  its  mouth  to  a  distance  of 
about  thirteen  miles  above  Rome,**  whilst  it  stretched  northwards  from  the  Tiber 
as  far  as  the  Lago  di  Bracciano,  Lacus  Sabatinus,^  and  the  edge  of  the  actual 
Campagna  at  Monterosi ;  passing  thence,  in  a  line  including  the  remarkable  emi- 
nence of  Monte  Musino,^  to  the  Tiber  opposite  the  Aser  Crustumerinus.  But 
in  the  years  immediately  following  the  conquest  of  Veil,  the  Romans  penetrated 
still  deeper  into  £truria.  Capenia,  which  had  stood  by  the  Yeientians  to  the 
last,  fell  in  the  very  next  year  after  its  ally  ;"*  and  its  conquest  put  the  Romans 
in  possession  of  an  additional  portion  of  the  right, bank  of  the  l^ber,  above  the 
territory  just  won  from  the  Yeientians.  In  the  year  after,  we  hear  of  the  submis- 
sion of  Falerii,  the  sole  remaining  member  of  the  alliance,  situated  either  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Civita  Castellana.'^  Camillus  was  the  military 
tribune  who  reduced  Falerii,  and  accordingly  we  have  another  tale  in  the  place 
of  history.  A  schoolmaster,**  who  had  the  care  of  the  sons  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, took  an  opportunity,  when  walking  with  his  boys  without  the  walls,  to  lead 
them  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  throw  them  into  the  power  of  the  enemy.  But 
Camillus,  indignant  at  this  treason,  bade  the  boys  to  drive  their  master  back  into 
the  town  again,  flogging  him  all  the  way  thither,  for  the  Romans,  he  said,  made 
no  war  with  children.  Upon  this  the  Faliscans,  won  by  his  magnanimity,  sur- 
rendered to  him  at  discretion,  themselves,  their  city,  and  their  country.  Whether 
the  city,  however,  was  really  surrendered  at  this  time,  may  seem  very  doubtful ; 
that  it  sued  for  and  obtained  peace  is  likely :  it  lost,  also,  a  portion  of  its  territo- 
ry, for  we  read  of  a  number  of  Faliscans  as  forming  a  part  of  the  four  new 
tribes*'  of  Roman  citizens,  which  were  created  immediately  after  the  Gaulish  in- 
vasion. 

In  the  same  year,  or  in  the  following  year,  may  be  placed  also  the  submission 
sabmiMioi  of  Nepeto  ©^  Ncpcte  sud  SutHum,™  which  appear  immediately  after  the  re- 
•odSnuiuB.  ipgat  of  the  Gauls  as  the  dependent  allies  of  Rome.  They  did  not 

•"  livy,  V.  28.  Muaino,  in  Sir  W.  GoII^a  work  on  the  nd^rli- 

•■  Pliny,  Hiflt.  Nat.  III.  9.  borliood  of  Komc,  under  the  title  "  Ara  Mu- 

••  This  may  be  condudcd,  not  only  from  the  tice." 

short  distance  between  Veii  and  the  Lacus  Sa-  **  Livy,  V.  24. 

batinus,  and  from  there  being  no  independent  ^  Westphal  and  Nibby  place  the  Etmaoan 

city,  BO  far  as  we  know,  between  them ;  but  it  Falerii  at  Civita  Castellana,  and  the  later  Soman 

bcema  to  follow,  also,  from  the  name  of  one  of  colony  at  S.  Maria  di  Falari,  about  halfway  be- 

tho  new  tribes  which  were  formed  immediately  tween  Civita  Castellana  ana  Ronciglione.    Sir 

after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  tribus  Sabatina.  W.  Gell  places  the  Etruscan  city  at  S.  Maria  di 

The  lands  of  this  tribe  must  have  been  situated  Falari. 

near  the  lake ;  and  from  whom  could  the  Ro-  **  Livy,  V.  27. 

mans  have  conquered  them  at  that  period,  ex-  "  Livy,  VI.  4. 

oept  from  the  Yeientians  ?  ^  Diodoms  places  in  the  same  year  the  poaoa 

*  See  the  description  and  sketch  of  Monto  with  the  Faliscans,  and  somotmug  in  coime<r 
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surrender  themselves,  "  dediderunt  se/'  but  obtained  a  treaty  of  alliance,  such 
as  we  find  so  often  between  the  weaker  and  the  stronger  states  in  Greece.  Ke« 
pete  still  exists,  with  almost  the  same  name,  and  is  a  well-known  town  on  the 
Perugia  road  to  Rome,  standing  in  a  beautiful  country  between  the  edge  of  the 
Campagna  and  the  vsjley  of  the  Tiber,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Monterosi.  Su. 
trium  also  exists  in  the  modem  town  of  Sutri,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  present 
road  from  Monterosi  to  Ronciglione. 

The  Romans  had  now  reached  what  may  be  called  the  extreme  natural  boun- 
dary  of  the  basin  of  the  Tiber  on  the  side  of  Etruria.  Sutrium  Th^^^rmrnrhtiif 
and  Kepete  looked  up  immediately  to  the  great  and  lofty  ridge  of  rid!*  ofti»  oaiaim 
the  Ciminian  mountains,  that  ridge  which  the  traveller  ascends  as  ""^ 
soon  as  he  leaves  Viterbo,  while  from  its  summit  he  catches  his  first  view  of  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome,  of  the  line  of  the  Apennines  skirting  the  Campagna  to 
the  northeast,  and  of  the  Alban  hills  in  the  farthest  distance,  and,  although  the 
particular  objects  cannot  be  distinguished,  of  that  ever  memorable  plain  in  which 
stands  Rome.  This  ridge,  in  short,  separates  the  streams  which  feed  the  Tiber 
from  the  valley  of  Viterbo  and  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  or,  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  it  separated  the  territories  of  Veil  and 
Falerii,  the  advanced  posts,  as  it  were,  of  the  £truscan  confederacy,  from  those 
of  Yulsinii  and  Tarquinii,  two  of  the  greatest  and  most  distinguished  states  of  the 
whole  nation. 

Eighty  yeara  after  this  period,  the  passage  of  the  Ciminian  mountains  was  re- 
garded as  a  memorable  event,  as  little  less  than  the  entrance  into  timj  wm  th«ns  aad 
an  unknown  world."  But  now,  emboldened  by  their  victories  Si*KSI*if"vd£ll! 
over  the  nearer  Etruscan  cities,  and  aware,  no  doubt,  that  the  •«iS»8*'pt»*«««- 
dread  of  the  Gauls  on  the  northern  frontier  would  render  a  general  gathering  of 
the  whole  nation  impossible,  the  Romans  seemed  anxious  to  cross  their  natural 
boundary,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Etruria  A  war  broke  out,  we 
know  not  on  what  grounds,  between  Rome  and  Yulsinii  '^*  but  in  the  first  year 
the  Romans  were  crippled,  according  to  their  own  account,  by  a  famine  and  pes- 
tilence ;  and  the  Yulsinians,  aided  by  the  Salpinatians,  a  neighboring  people 
wholly  unknown  to  us,  invaded  the  Roman  territory  without  op-  a.  u.  a  Je4.  a.  o 
position.  In  the  next  year,  however,  the  Romans  were  able  to  "®' 
act  on  the  offensive  ;  a  great  victory  was  gained  over  the  Yulsinians ;  the  Salpi- 
natians did  not  risk  a  battle ;  and,  after  the  lands  of  either  people  had  been  laid 
waste  by  the  conquerors,  the  Yulsinians  sued  for  and  obtained  a  truce  for  twenty 
years,^*  on  the  condition  of  giving  satisfaction  to  the  Romans  to  the  extent  of 
their  demands,  and  furnishing  a  year's  pay  for  the  army  employed  against  them. 
Of  the  Salpinatians  we  hear  no  further  mention,  either  now  or  at  any  future 
period. 

Thus  Rome  was.gaining  ground  rapidly  in  Etruria,  while  in  Latium  she  could 
not  yet  dislodge  her  old  enemies  the  JE!quians,  even  from  the  Al-  ^^^^^ 
ban  hills.  With  so  stubborn,  so  active,  and  so  powerful  an  ad- 
versary on  the  south,  any  attempt  to  make  extensive  conquests  on  the  north 
must  ever  have  been  full  of  danger ;  and  an  alliance  between  the  Etruscan  con- 
federacy and  the  Opican  nations,  at  this  period  of  the  Roman  history,  would 
probably  have  effected  what  the  league  between  the  Etruscan  and  Sabellian  na- 
tions, ninety  years  afterwards,  attempted  in  vain.  But  Providence,  which  de- 
signed that  Rome  should  win  the  empire  of  the  world,  altered  the  course  oJ 
events  by  turning  the  torrent  of  a  Gaulish  invasion  upon  Latium.  This  it  was 
which  crushed  the  JSquians  forever;  and  which  obliged  the  Romans,  by  its 

turn  with  Stttriam.    The  present  text  is  oor-  '>  livy,  IX.  86. 

rapt:  iMirjnov  fih  ^fof^av,    Niebuhr  propoeee  ^  Hvy,  V.  81. 

to  supply  M,  but  the  corruption  lies,  I  tliink,  '*  livy,  V.  8S. 
in  tlio  verb,  and  in  the  precedinir  ooznunotion, 
•%mL    See  Diodorua,  XIV.  w.   ^     ^            '  . 
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consequences,  to  confine  Iheir  attention  agun  for  a  long  period  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tiber.  There,  in  many  years  of  patient  and  arduous  struggles,  they  laid 
deeper  and  firmer  the  foundations  of  their  after  greatness,  by  efifectually  subdu* 
ing  the  remnant  of  their  Opican  enemies,  and  obtaining  a  more  complete  com- 
mand than  eyer  over  the  resources  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins.  Thus  the  Gaulish 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Rome  was  but  the  instrument  of  her  greater  and  surer 
advance  to  the  dominion  of  Italy. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

nrrSBKAL  HISTOBT  from  SSO  to  8«4-rL£B£IAN  HILITABY  TSIBUNEB— BAN- 
ISHMENT OF  CAMILLUS. 


*'  SidNixTs. — ^He^B  a  disease  that  must  be  out  away. 
Menekius. — Oh,  he^s  a  limb  that  has  but  a  disease : 
Mortal  to  cat  it  off ;  to  core  it  easy." 

BiiAxapxABK,  CoriolaauB. 

#«^95/sTC(  ydf  avroO  o2  roXXoi  rd  itfyt^of  rfif  re  Kari   r)  Uvroll  odfia  wapavofUat  h  ri^  Uattt 
,     .     .     &i  Twpavvl69S  hn^ufiodvTi  iroX/fiioi  Ka^iaravav. — ^ThuoTDIDES,  VI.  16. 


In  the  fourteen  years  which  elapsed  between  the  beginnins^  of  the  last  war 
4dTMM«  of  tha  plate,  with  Veii  and  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  the  plebeian  leaders  reaped 
""^  the  fruit  of  the  seed  which  their  predecessors  had  sown  so  perse- 

veringly.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  plebeians  not  only  admitted  into  the 
college  of  military  tribunes,  but  forming  in  it  the  majority.  Yet  even  this  was, 
as  it  were,  only  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest ;  many  years  elapsed  before  the 
full  crop  was  brought  to  the  sickle. 

In  the  year  852,  the  third  year  of  the  war  with  Veii,  the  Romans  intending, 
TiM  (rfdaaifaitMf  ^  ^^^  mentioned,  to  blockade  the  city,  were  obliged  to  keep 
withtho«ieetumofiiib.  a  part  of  their  forces  on  duty  during  the  winter.    This  was  doubly 

unpopular,  both  as  it  obliged  so  many  citizens  to  b^  absent  from 
their  homes  for  several  months  together,  a  term  of  service  ill  endured  by  an  army 
of  householders  and  agriculturists ;  and  also  as  it  increased  the  expense  of  the 
war,  for  the  soldiers  received  pay  only  for  those  months  in  which  they  were  ac- 
tually under  arms.  Thus  the  tribunes  began  to  complain  of  the  burden  of  the 
siege,  and  the  indecisive  character  of  the  war  hitherto  was  likely  to  make  it  un- 
popular ;  but  when  news  came  that  the  Roman  lines  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
sally  of  the  besieged,^  national  pride  prevailed,  and  all  ranks  united  in  supporting 
A.  u.  a  us.  A.  a  t^®  contest  zealously.  But  the  next  year  only  brought  fresh  dis- 
'•••  asters  :*  Anxur  was  surprised  by  the  Volscians,  and  the  armies  be- 

fore Veil  were  completely  defeated,  and  the  blockade  entirely  raised.  Then  feel- 
ings of  irritation  revived ;  and  these  were  so  far  shared  by  the  senate,  that  they 
ODliged  all  the  military  tribunes  of  the  year  to  go  out  of  office  on  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober,' two  months  and  a  half  before  the  expiration  of  their  year.  The  commons, 
however,  were  not  satisfied ;  for  the  first  act  of  the  new  military  tribunes  was  to 
call  out  to  military  service,  not  only  the  citizens  within  the  usual  age,^  but  the 
older  men  also,  who  were  to  form  a  force  for  the  defence  of  the  city.     Buch'a 

*Iivy,V.T.  •livy.V.S.  livy,  V.  9.  •  Livy,  V.  10. 
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call,  just  as  winter  was  coming  on,  was  most  unwelcome ;  besides,  every  addi- 
tional soldier  rendered  a  heavier  taxation  necessary  ;  and  as  the  patricians  were 
continually  evading  the  payment  of  the  vectigal  for  their  occupation  of  the  pub- 
lic land,  so  the  tnbutum  or  property  tax  necessarily  increased  in  amount.  In 
this  state  of  things,  the  patricians  were  so  afraid  of  the  possible  effects  of  the 
tribunician  power,  that  they  ventured  on  the  unusual  step  of  tampering  with  the 
elections  for  new  tribunes,  which  took  place  in  December.  The  tribune  who  pre- 
sided at  the  comitia  must  have  been  gained  over  to  betray  his  trust ;  he  refused 
votes,  we  must  suppose,  when  given  m  favor  of  the  most  popular,  and  therefore 
the  most  obnoxious  candidates,  whilst  others  could  not  gain  from  the  tribes  them- 
selves the  requisite  majority  of  suffrages.  The  consequence  was  that,  in  defiance 
of  the  Trebonian  law,  only  eight  tribunes  were  returned ;'  and  these,  by  a  second 
violation  of  the  law,  filled  up  the  vacant  places  by  choosing  two  colleagues  for 
themselves. 

But  this  overstraining  broke  the  bow.  One  honest  tribune  of  the  college,  On. 
Trebonius,  was  enoufrh,  where  the  cause  was  so  manifestly  just,  to  ..  ^ .  ^  ^  ^ 
awaken  the  mdignation  of  the  commons.  Three  of  the  other  tnb-  jii««ioeujji»tiibgii« 
unes,*  men,  as  it  seems,  of  those  base  natures  which  always  follow  "^  '*' 
the  stream,  now  strove  to  avert  their  own  unpopularity  by  impeaching  the  two 
unfortunate  military  tribunes  who  had  been  defeated  before  Veii.  These  were 
condemned  and  fined,  but  their  punishment  did  not  abate  the  storm.  The  trib- 
unes then  proposed  an  agrarian  law ;  and  when  this  was  resisted,  they  positively 
refused  to  allow  the  tribute  to  be  collected^  for  the  benefit  of  the  army  at  Veii. 
This  stoppage  of  the  supplies  brought  the  soldiers  almost  to  a  state  of  mutiny. 
We  have  seen"  that  a  custom,  so  old  as  to  be  held  equivalent  to  law,  authorized 
the  soldier  to  practise  a  summary  process  of  distress  upon  the  paymaster,  if  his 
pay  was  not  regularly  issued.  Thus  the  law  itself  seemed  to  sanction  insubor- 
dination, if  the  soldier's  right  was  denied  him :  so  that  if  the  tribunes  persisted  in 
forbidding  the  tribute  to  be  levied,  the  siege  of  Veii  was  inevitably  at  an  end. 
Then  at  last,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  forty  years,  the  con-  a.  u.  c.  us.  a.  g 
stitution  of  the  year  812  was  fully  carried  into  effect ;  the  elections  "'* 
of  military  tribunes  were  left  really  free,  and  four  out  of  six^  of  the  members  of 
the  college  were  chosen  from  among  the  plebeians.  A  similar  re-  x.  v.  c.  m.  a.  c. 
suit  attended  the  elections  of  the  year  following ;  four  out  of  six  ^^ 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were  again  chosen  from  the  commons. 

Such  a  choice,  continued  for  two  years  successively,  proves  how  deep  was  the 
indignation  excited  by  the  attempt  of  the  patricians  to  tamper  with  t^^^y^^iu  patri. 
the  tribuneship  of  the  commons.     But  the  influence  of  an  aristoc-  ;JSll*,S!2riono*  J£ 
racy  acts  through  the  relations  of  private  life,  which  are  in  their  "*"''^  tribttneiiup. 
very  nature  permanent,  whilst  it  is  opposed  only  by  a  strong  feeling  of  anger,  or 

•  Livy,  V.  10.  examine  the  B€v\.tci  names,  vre  find  a  M.  Tilin- 

•  Livy,  V.  11.  iu8  elected  tribune  of  the  oommouB  in  the  yeai 

•  Cum  tribntum  confeni  per  tribnnos  non  806,  and  a  Sox.  Titinius  tribune  in  the  year  816. 
poMct.    Livy,  V.  12.  And  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  de 

•  Pignoris  capio.    See  Gains,  TV.  §  27.  scribe  P.  Melins  as  the  son  of  Sp.  Mselius,  and 

•  The  names,  as  riven  bv  Livy,  are,  P.  Licin-  give  him  the  surname  of  Capitolinus ;  so  that 
ins  Calvurf.  P.  Mamios  (Msnius  being  a  mere  there  is  every  reason  to  regard  him  as  the  son 
correction  oy  Siffonius),  L.  Titinius^  P.  Mselius,  of  that  Mslius  who  was  murdered  by  Servilius 
L.  Furius  Medullinus,  and  L.  PublihuB  Volscus.  Ahala  in  816,  and  whose  house,  as  we  know, 
He  calls  them  all  patricians,  except  Licinius ;  stood  sufficiently  within  the  prcdncts  of  the 
vet  it  is  certain  that  all,  except  L.  Furius  and  P.  Capitoline  Hill  to  entitle  him  to  the  name  Oip- 
Manlins,  were  plebeians.  The  names  are  all  itolinus.  Lastly,  Publilius  Volscus  is  described 
plebeian ;  which,  although  not  a  decisive  argu-  in  the  Fasti  as  "  Voleronis  Nepos,"  and  as  bear- 
mcnt  with  respect  to  the  very  early  times  of  the  ing  the  surname  of  Philo ;  so  that  there  can  be 
oommonwealth,  yet  becomes  a  circumstance  of  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  fa- 
great  weight  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  oen-  mous  tribune  who  carried  the  Publilion  law  in 
tury  of  Kome.  Again,  the  reappointment  of  the  year  288,  and  of  the  &mily  of  the  no  less 
many  of  the  tribunes  of  thlsyear^  four  years  famous  plebeian  dictator  who  passed  the  Pnblil- 
aflorwarda,  as  colleagues  of  P.  Licimus,  is  a  con-  ian  laws  of  the  year  416. 

firciation  of  their  being  plebeians.    And  if  we 
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an  urgent  sense  of  pubtic  interest,  both  of  which  exist  onlj  in  seasons  of  excite- 
ment, and  wear  out  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time.  It  happened  also  that  in  the 
last  two  years  Rome  had  been  visited  by  a  winter  of  such  unusual  severity,  as  to 
appear  preternatural,  and  afterwards,  by  a  pestilence ;  and  such  calamities  have 
a  well-known  tendency  to  engross  men  s  minds  with  their  own  domestic  afiairs, 
and  to  make  them  regard  political  questions  with  indifference.  Nor  did  the  pa- 
tricians fail  to  represent  these  visitations  as  proofs  of  the  displeasure  of  the  gods, 
wlio  were  offended  that  plebeians^^  had  been  elected  even  in  the  comitia  of  cen- 
turies, which  professed  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  divine  will  as  observed 
and  declared  by  the  augurs.  And  still  further  to  secure  their  object,  when  the 
election  of  mihtary  tribunes  came  on,  the  most  eminent  individuals  of  the  noblest 
families  of  the  patricians  appeared  as  candidates.  Accordingly,  every  place  in 
the  college  for  the  year  357"  was  once  more  filled  by  a  patrician ;  and  tne  elec- 
tion of  the  following  year  presented  the  same  result. 

The  tribunes  of  the  year  858  appear,  however,  to  have  been  moderate  men  ; 
n*  MnmoM  i«ds(  And  there  was  a  danger  lest  they  should  hold  the  comitia  fairly, 
ihemwithtoeeen.  ^^^  jgg|.  g^jjjg  plcbciaus  might  thus  again  be  elected  as  their  suc- 
cessors. Accordingly  the  senate  obliged  them  all,  on  religious  pretences,^'  to 
resign  before  their  year  was  expired ;  and  an  interrex  was  named  to  hold  the 
comitia.  But  the  discontent  of  the  commons  had  been  again  growing ;  even  in 
this  very  year  the  tribunes  had  opposed  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  to  meet  a  new 
enemy,  the  people  of  Tarquinii ;  and  now,  when  the  object  of  the  patricians  in 
appointing  an  interrex  could  not  be  mistaken,  they  interfered,  and  would  not 
allow  the  comitia  to  be  held.  The  dispute  went  on  for  some  time,  and  lasted 
till  a  third  interrex  had  been  appointed,  the  famous  M.  Camillus.  But  even  he, 
though  one  of  the  bitterest,  enemies  of  the  commons,  was,  on  this  occasion, 
obliged  to  yield ;  either  Yeii  must  be  relinquished,  or  the  commons  must  have 
justice ;  and  accordingly  it  was  agreed  that  the  elections  should  be  held  freely, 
so  as  to  allow  a  majority  in  the  college  to  the  plebeians,"  and  four  out  of  six  of 
the  military  tribunes  were  again  chosen  from  the  plebeians. 

The  defeat  of  two  of  these  tribunes  by  the  Faliscans  and  Capenatians  led  to 
Biit«fi«r(h«&]iofv  u  ^^®  appointment  of  M.  Camillus  as  dictator,  and  in  this  year  Veii 
tb«pMrici«^«KdDpA.  fell.     Thus  the  patricians  were  no  longer  obliged  to  conciliate  the 

commons ;  the  opposition  of  the  tribunes  to  the  levying  of  the  trib- 
ute was  henceforward  of  no  importance ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  plebeian  military 
ti'ibuues.  The  entire  college  was  composed  of  patricians  in  the  years  860,  361, 
and  364 ;  and  in  the  years  362  and  363,  the  senate  decreed  that  consuls  should 
be  created,  instead  of  military  tribunes ;  so  that  from  the  fall  of  Yeii  to  the 
Gaulish  invasion  the  patricians  appear  to  have  recovered  their  old  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  highest  magistracies. 

'  Yet  this  period  was  by  no  means  one  of  hopeless  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
DismitM«bontii>«tith«  commons ;  nor  were  there  wanting  subjects  of  dispute,  which  the 
•faM;piaiidMafv.a.  tribunes  followed  up  with  vigor.  Camillus  had  vowed  to  offer  to 
Apollo  the  tithe  of  the  spoil  won  at  Yeii ;  but  the  town  had  been  plundered  be- 
fore Apollo's  portion  had  been  set  apart  for  him ;  and  the  soldiers  having  dis- 
posed of  all  that  they  had  gained,  were  unwilling  to  refund  it  afterwards.*^    The 

"  Livy,  V.  14.  consul,  and  afterwards  decemvir,  with  AppiuB 

"  Uv\\  V.  U,  16.  Claudius,  in  the  year  808.    Thus  tlie  plebeians 


°  Livv,  V.  17.  were  f:ur  to  two  in  the  college  of  859,  and  not 


nuovi, 

ones  \ 

of  855,  L.  Titiniiis,  P.'Meenius,  P.  MajliuH,  Cn.  l<ivy,  V.  17. 

Gcnueius,  and  L.  Atilins.    But  the  frajpnents  "  ^yj»  ^*  ^'    ^®  practice  of  devoting  s 

of  tlie  Fasti  sliow  that  for  P.  Mffinius  we  should  tithe  of  the  spoil  to  some  god  was  adopted 

here  also  read  Q.  Manlins ;  and  the  cognomen  Bometimcs,  in  order  to  prevent  an  indiscnmi- 

of  C'H.  GeuuciiB,  as  appears  from  the  Fasti  for  nate  plunder :  the  spoil  was  first  to  be  brought 

856|  was  Avir  iiinus ;  so  that  he  belonged  to  to  the  general,  that  the  tithe  might  be  duly  sep- 

Iba  patrician  Ocuucii,  one  of  whom  was  docted  arated  fromUt,  and  the  remainder  was  then  to 
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pontifices,  however,  declared  that  the  vow  must  be  performed ;  and  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  conscience  of  every  individual,  calling  upon  him  to  value  his 
share  of  the  plunder,  and  bring  the  price  of  the  tithe  of  it  into  the  treasury  for 
the  purchase  of  an  offering  of  gold  to  Apollo.  This  call  was  slowly  obeyed,  and 
Gamillus  complained  loudly  of  the  profane  neglect  of  the  people  :  he  urged  fur- 
ther, that  his  vow  had  included  the  tithe,  not  only  of  the  movable  property  of 
Veil,  but  also  of  the  city  and  territory."  The  pontifices  decided  that  this  too 
must  be  paid ;  and  the  money  was  accordingly  advanced  out  of  the  treasury  for 
this  purpose.  The  money  of  the  Romans  at  this  period  was  all  of  copper  ;  gold 
was  dear,  and  could  not  readily  be  procured.  Accordingly  the  Roman  matrons 
are  said  to  have  brought  to  the  treasury  all  their  ornaments  of  gold  ;'*  and  the 
senate  showed  its  sense  of  their  zeal  by  giving  them  permission  to  be  drawn  in  a 
carriage  about  Rome  o^  all  occasions,  and  to  use  a  peculiar  and  more  luxurious 
sort  of  carriage  at  the  games  and  solemn  sacrifices.  Yet,  after  all,  the  gold  was 
not  accepted  as  a  gift ;  the  senate  ordered  every  matron's  contribution  to  be 
valued,  and  the  full  price  paid  to  her. 

This  transaction  irritated  the  minds  of  men  against  Camillus,  as  if  his  vow  had 
been  a  mere  pretence,  in  order  to  defraud  the  people  of  the  spoil  ThaeommoMdeiiNto 
which  they  had  so  hardly  won.  But  the  conquest  of  Veii  gave  "•'•tovaii. 
occasion  to  another  dispute  of  a  more  serious  character.  T.  Sicinius,"  one  of  the 
tribunes,  proposed  a  law  for  removing  a  portion  of  the  patricians  and  commons 
to  Veii,  and  for  allotting  to  them  the  whole,  or  a  considerable  part,  of  the  Veien- 
tian  territory ;  so  that  the  Roman  commonwealth  should  consist  of  two  cities, 
Rome  and  Veii.  The  peculiarity  of  this  proposal,  according  to  Roman  notions, 
consbted  in  making  Yeii  a  co-ordinate  state  with  Rome,  instead  of  a  colony. 
The  unity  of  the  commonwealth  was  in  no  way  injured  by  the  foundation  of  new 
colonies,  because  these  became  its  subjects,  and  not  its  equals ;  whereas,  if  a 
portion  of  the  Roman  people  lived  in  Veii,  a  city  equal  to  Rome  in  extent  and 
magnificence,  the  commonwealth  must  either  be  reduced  to  a  mere  confederacy, 
like  that  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins,  or  else  it  would  be  a  matter  of  dispute  at 
which  of  the  two  cities  the  assemblies  of  the  united  people  should  be  held,  and 
which  of  them  should  be  the  home  of  the  national  gods.  Accordingly  the  pro- 
ject was  strenuously  resisted  by  the  patricians,  who  saw  how  fatal  it  would 
prove  to  the  greatness  of  Rome,  and  they  persuaded  two  of  the  tribunes  to  op- 
pose it.^'  Thus  the  measure  was  resisted  for  that  year,  and  it  met  with  the  same 
fate  the  year  following,  361 ;  both  parties  having  obtained  the  re-election  of  the 
same  tribunes,  so  that  T.  Sicinius  and  his  friends  again  brought  forward  the  law, 
and  A.  Virginius  and  Q.  Pomponius,  the  two  tribunes  who  sided  with  the  patri- 
cians, were  again  ready  to  meet  it  with  their  negative. 

But  in  the  year  362,  Virginius  and  Pomponius  were  no  longer  re-elected  trib- 
unes, but  were,  on  the  contrary,  impeached  for  their  betrayal  of  ^^  ^  ^^ 
their  constituents'  interests  during  the  time  of  their  magistracy.  throaJhT^jSrJLw 
They  were  tried,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,'*  and  the  *  *  p»'"«**»- 
tribunes  again  brought  forward  their  law,  with  a  confidence  that  it  would  meet 
with  no  opposition.  But  the  patricians  now  resolved  to  exert  their  influence  in 
a  fair  and  constitutional  manner,  and  they  exerted  it  with  success.  Leaving  the 
decision  of  the  question  to  the  votes  of  the  tribes,"^  and  being  prepared  them- 
selves to  attend  at  the  comitia  and  give  their  votes  like  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  they  endeavored,  by  their  individual  authority,  to  win  the  suffrages  of 
their  tribesmen,  entreating  and  reasoning  by  turns,  and  imploring  them  not  to 
pass  a  law  which  would  put  the  conquered  city  of  Veii  on  a  level  with  its  con- 
queror.    Their  arguments  and  solicitations  were  listened  to  with  respect,  and 

be  eqnitoWy  divided.    See  the  advice  ffiven  by  "  Livy,  V.  24. 

Croesos  to  Cyrus  after  the  taking  or  Sardis.  "  Livy,  V.  25,  29. 

HerodotoB,  I.  39.  "  Livy,  V.  29. 

»  Uvy,  V.  26.  »  Livy,  V.  80. 

•  Livy,  V.  26. 
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when  the  question  was  brought  forward,  it  was  negatived  bj  the  votes  of  eleveD 
tribes  out  of  twentj-one. 

A  victory  thus  fairly  and  honorably  obtained,  was  likely  to  dispose  the  patri- 
A  •  of  und  in  tb«  ^^*^  ^  placaWe  and  kindly  feehngs.  Immediately  after  the  re- 
t«nito^^  v«u  nad*  jectlou  of  tho  Idw,  the  senate  decreed  a  division  of  the  Ydentian 

territory'^  amongst  the  commons  on  a  scale  of  unusual  liberality. 
Each  lot  consisted  of  seven  jugera ;  and  not  only  fathers  of  families  were  con- 
sidered in  this  grant,  but  they  received  an  additional  allotment  of  seven  jugera 
for  each  free  person  in  their  household.  Thus  the  dispute  was,  for  the  time, 
peaceably  and  advantageously  settled. 

The  year  363  is  remarkable,  as  introducing  another  change  in  the  time  at 
AitomiiMi  of  111*  tiiM  which  the  curule  magistrates  entered  on  their  office.  The  consuls, 
3  ti^MidSll  ^^SS  one  of  whom  was  M.  Manlius,  afterwards  so  famous,  were  obliged 
•atboiroOM.  Y)j  the  senate"  to  resign  three  months  before  the  end  of  their 

year,  so  that  their  successors,  the  military  tribunes  of  the  year  364,  came  into 
office  on  the  first  of  July.  But  why  they  were  required  to  resign  is  doubtful. 
The  ostensible  reason  was  the  state  of  their  health  ;  a  dry  and  exceedingly  hot 
season  had  ruined  the  crops,  and  given  birth  to  a  violent  epidemic  disorder,  which 
attacked  both  of  the  consuls,  and  prevented  them  from  taking  the  field  against 
the  Vulsiniensians.  On  the  other  hand,  Niebuhr  thinks  that  the  real  cause  of 
their  deposition  was  their  having  neglected  to  aid  the  people  of  Csere,  the  allies 
of  Rome,  when  their  harbor  of  Pyrgi  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse.  Perhaps,  too,  personal  feelings  were  concerned,  for  immediately  on 
the  resignation  of  the  consuls,  M.  Camillus  was  appointed  interrez,  who  was 
afterwards  so  strongly  opposed  to  M.  Manlius,  and  whose  enmity  may  have 
already  begun  before  this  period.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  six  military 
tribunes  elected  for  the  following  year  were  all  patricians. 

If  Camillus  had  any  undue  share  in  effecting  the  resignation  of  the  late  con- 

of  comi  uon  ®^^®'  ^®  ^^^  ^^^  ^^°S  GHJoy  hls  triumph.     L.  Appuleius,*  one  of 

•g^^  cmiSS*"*  h!  the  tribunes,  impeached  him  for  havmg  appropriated  secretly  to 

ODM.       j^.^  ^^^  ^^  ^  portion  of  the  plunder  of  Veii.     It  was  said"  that 

some  doors  of  brass,  the  bullion  of  a  country  which  at  this  time  used  only  brass  mon- 
ey, were  found  in  his  house ;  and  that  his  numerous  clients  and  friends  told  him 
plainly,'*  when  he  applied  to  them  for  their  aid,  that  they  were  ready  to  pay  his 
fine  for  him,  but  that  they  could  not  acquit  him.  We  are  startled  at  finding  the 
great  Camillus  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  personal  corruption ;  but  that 
strict  integrity  which  Polybius  ascribes  to  the  Romans  seems  not  always  to  have 
reached  as  high  as  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy,  for  the  great  Scipio  Africanus 
was  impeached  on  a  similar  charge,  and  his  brother,  the  conqueror  of  Antiochus, 
was  not  only  accused,  but  condemned.  Nor  were  the  eminent  men  of  the  Spar- 
tan aristocracy  free  from  the  same  reproach ;  the  suspicion  attached  itself  to 
Leoty chides,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Archidamus ;  to  Plebtoanax,  the  son 
of  Pausanias  ;  and  just  before  the  banishment  of  Camillus,  the  famous  Gylippus, 
the  conqueror  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse,  had  been  driven  from  his  country 
for  a  similar  act  of  baseness.  Other  accounts,*  as  was  natural,  ascribed  tlie  con- 
demnation of  Camillus  solely  to  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the  commons ;  while, 
according  to  others,*^  his  punishment  was  a  sort  of  ostracism,  because  the  arro- 
gance of  his  triumph,  after  the  conquest  of  Veii,  seemed  inconsistent  with  the 
conduct  of  a  citizen  in  a  free  commonwealth.  It  seems  allowed  by  all,  that  no 
party  in  the  state  attempted  to  save  him ;  and  it  is  clear,  also,  that  he  incurred 
tho  forfeiture  of  all  hb  civil  rights  in  consequence  of  his  not  appearing  to  stand 
liis  trial,  either  as  an  outlawry,  or  because  his  withdrawal  was  held  equivalent  to 

•    «  Livy,  V.  80.  »  Livy,  V.  82. 

"  Livy,  V.  81.  »  DionyBius,  XIII.  6.    Fragm.  MaL 

«■  IJvy,  V.  82.  "  Diodonifl,  XIV.  117. 
*  Plataroh,  CamiUoB,  IS. 
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a  confession  of  guilt,  and  a  man  convicted  of  furtnm,  incurred  thereby  perpetual 
Ignominy,  and  lost  all  his  political  franchise.  Perhaps  his  case  was  like  that  of 
ue  Spartan  Pausanias ;  and  the  treasure  which  he  secreted  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  furnish  means  for  making  him  tyrant  of  Rome.  But  at  any  rate,  he 
withdrew  from  Rome  before  his  trial  came  on,  and  retired  to  Ardea.  The  an- 
nalists reported*^  that  as  he  went  out  of  the  gates,  he  turned  round,  and  prayed 
to  the  gods  of  his  country,  that  if  he  were  unjustly  driven  into  exile,  some  griev- 
ous calamity  might  speedily  befall  the  Romans,  and  force  them  to  call  him  back 
again.  They  who  recorded  such  a  prayer  must  have  believed  him  innocent,  and 
therefore  forgave  him  for  it ;  they  even  thought  that  the  gods  heard  it  with  fa- 
vor, and  fulfilled  its  petition  by  sending  the  Gauls,  in  the  very  next  year,  to  be 
ministers  of  vengeance  oh  his  ungrateful  country. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

BTATE  OF  FOREIGN  NATIONS  AT  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  GATJUSH  INVASION- 
ITALY,  SARDINIA,  CORSICA. 


TA  r^s  ifttrifas  irpayitartUii  Uiov  ....  r^rd  hnv '  Srt  Ka^dwtp  ^  T^xn  cx^^v  iwarra  ri  rff 
thiwuinii  rpdyftara  vpds  Sv  hcXivt  fiipoSf  ....   oiru   Kal  8id  rij;  laroptas  1x6  filav  vivo^iv  iy^Y^ 

POLTBIDB,  I.  4. 


The  farthest  point  hitherto  reached  by  the  soldiers  of  any  Roman  army  was 
scarcely  more  than  fifty  miles  distant  from  Rome.  The  southern  .^j.,^.  ^  ^^ 
limit  of  Roman  warfare  had  been  Anxur ;  its  northern  was  Vul-  of  a»  .uu  of  fonig« 
sinii.  Nor  do  we  read  of  any  treaties  or  commercial  intercourse  " 
by  which  Rome  was  connected  with  foreign  powers,  since  the  famous  treaty  with 
Carthage,  concluded  in  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth.  Still  the  nations  of 
the  ancient  world  knew  more  of  one  another  than  we  are  inclined  to  allow :  for 
we  do  not  enough  consider  how  small  a  portion  of  their  records  has  come  down 
to  us ;  how  much  must  have  been  done  of  which  mere  accident  has  hindered  us 
from  hearing.  About  thirty*  years  later  than  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  author  of 
that  most  curious  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  mentions  Rome  and  Ancona  alone  of  all  the  cities  of  Italy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Greek  colonies ;  and  this  notice  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  Rome  is  not  immediately  on  the  coast,  and  the  survey  rarely  extends  to  any 
place  far  inland.  Aristotle  also  was  not  only  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Rome 
was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  but  named  an  individual  whom  he  called  Lucius,'  as  its 

*  livT,  v.  82.  Fluttirch,  Camillas,  12.  Dio-  ony,  but  Scylaz  doos  not  describo  it  as  snoh ; 

nysioB,  Xlll.  d.  whereas,  in  speaking  of  the  cities  on  the  Lnca- 

^  For  tho  diito  of  the  Pcriplob  of  Scylax,  see  nian  and  lapygian  coast,  he  expressly  notioet 

Kiobnlirs  C98u^  in  the  first  volame  of  his  their  Greek  origin. 

*'  Kloinc  Ilistormcho  Schriftcn/'  Bonn,  1828,  p.  '  Plutarch,  Camillus,  22.    It  need  not  bo  siud, 

105 ;  or,  as  trauRlntcd  by  Mr.  llare,  in  the  second  that  in  the  old  times  men  were  designated  by 

nnnibcr  of  the  Pliilologicol  Museum.     I  have  their  prsenomen  rather  tlian  by  their  nomen  or 

said  tluit  Scylax  mentions  no  other  Italian  cities  cognomen j  and  thus  Aristotle  would  call  L. 
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deliverer.  Heraclides  Ponticus'  even  spoke  of  Rome  as  a  Greek  city,  which,  whOe 
it  shows  the  shallowness  of  his  knowledge  concerning  it,  proves  also,  that  it  was 
sufficiently  famous  in  Greece,  to  make  the  Greeks  think  it  worthy  of  belonging 
to  their  race  and  name ;  and  we  see,  besides,  that  a  wide  distinction  was  drawn 
between  the  Latins  and  the  Etruscans,  the  latter  of  whom  they  always  regarded 
as  foreigners,  while  in  the  former  they  did  but  exaggerate  the  degree  of  connec- 
don  really  subsisting  between  the  two  nations,  whose  kindred  is  proved  by  the 
resemblance  of  their  languages.  But  the  fame  of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  first 
great  movement  of  barbarians  breaking  down  upon  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe 
from  the  north,  which  had  occurred  within  historical  memory,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  Greeks  more  than  ever  towards  Italy.  And  as  this  invasion  led  to  a  more 
general  mixture  of  nation  and  nation,  for  less  than  twenty  years  afterwards  we 
read  of  Gaulish  cavalry  in  the  service  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  of  their  being 
sent  by  him  to  Peloponnesus  to  help  the  Lacedaemonians  against  Epaminondas ; 
so  I  may  at  this  period  draw  up  the  curtain  which  has  hitherto  veiled  from  our 
view  all  countries  and  people  beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Tiber, 
and  look  as  widely  over  the  face  of  the  world  as  the  fullest  knowledge  of  Greeks 
or  Carthaginians  enabled  them  at  this  time  to  see  either  eastward  or  westward. 
The  fall  of  Veii,  and  the  submission  of  Capena  and  Falerii,  have  shown  us  that 
£t-,-e-B.  ^^®  greatness  of  the  Etruscans  was  on  the  wane.     In  the  days  of 

their  highest  prosperity  they  had  spread  their  dominion  widely 
over  Italy.  The  confederacy  of  their  twelve  cities,  each  of  which  was  again  the 
head  of  a  smaller  confederacy  of  the  neighboring  towns,  occupied  the  whole  coun- 
try between  the  Tiber,  tlie  Macra,  the  Apennines,  and  the  sea.  But  they  were 
also  to  be  found  on  the  north  of  the  Apennines,^  and  another  Etruscan  confeder- 
acy,  consisting  also  of  their  favorite  number  of  twelve  cities,  extended  to  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  possessed  the  plain  of  the  Po,  and  of  its  tributary 
rivers  to  the  north  and  south,  from  the  sea  as  high  as  the  Trebia.  Bononia, 
under  its  older  name  of  Felsina,  Melpum,  Mantua,  and  Atria,  with  Cupra  on  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  were  Etruscan  towns.  Nor  had  their  dominion  been  con- 
fined to  the  north  of  the  Tiber ;  a  third  confederacy  of  twelve  cities  had  occupied 
Campania  ;*  and  amongst  these  were  Capua,  Nola,  Surrentum,  and  Salernum. 

'  Plntarch,  Camillas,  22.    llcradides  noticed  endless  question  of  the  origin  of  the  EtroBcaiiiL 

Rome  in  his  treatise,  Ilcpi  ^pvxJii ;  and  said  that  or  of  the  comparative  antiquity  of  their  several 

a  report  had  come  from  the  west,  telling  how  a  sotUcments,  Ihave  thouglit  it  sufficient  mereljr 
host  ■    ' 


reans, 
taken 

ated  somewhere  In  those  ports  about  the  great  existence  of  tills  Campanlon  Dodccapolis ;  and 

sea.  ho  thinks  that  the  whole  statement  of  Etruscan 

*  Tliis  is  the  positive  statement  of  the  ancient  settlcnicnts  in  Campania  Is  a  mere  mistake,  aris- 

writers ;  as  Livy,  V.  83,  Strabo,  V.  p.  216,  and  ir.j:  out  of  the  common  confusion  between  the 

Verrius  Fluccus  and  Csccina,  quoted  by  the  in-  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Etruscans.    lie  says  that 

terpreters  of  Virgil,  iEn.  X.  1^8,  in  tlio  Verona  neither  in  the  inscriptions  found  in  Campania. 

Mo.    Niobuhr,  agreeably  to  liis  notion  that  the  noi^in  the  works  of  art,  is  there  to  be  observed 

Etniscaris  came  mto  Italy  over  the  Alps,  fVom  an^  trace  of  an  Etruscan  popuintion ;  and  ho 

the  north,  and  not  by  sea  fVora  Asia,  considers  thmks  that  in  the  days  of  the  Etruscan  grcatr 

their  settlements  in  the  valley  of  the  Vo  to  have  ncss,  that  is,  in  the  third  century  of  Kome,  we 

been  older  than  those  in  Etruria.    Miiller  be-  cimnot  conceive  the  possibility  of  Etniscan  colo- 

Lievos  them  to  have  been  of  equal  antiquity  with  nica  being  settled  in  Campania,  while  the  intcr^ 

each  other;  the  Etruscans,  or  Rosena,  he  holds  vcning  country  between  the  Tiber  nnd  the  Liri? 

to  have  been  an  aboriginal  people  of  Italy,  set-  was  occupied  by  the  Konuuii^  and  the  Opicau  na- 

tled  from  time  immemorial  both  on  the  north  tions.   See  Vol,  I.  p.  74, 76,  Eng.  trausl.   Miiller, 

and  south  sides  of  the  Apennines. — (Etrunkcr.  on  the  contrary,  receives  the  conunon  account  of 

Einleituiig,  III.  §  1.)    Micali  places  the  original  the  ancient  writers  ns  containing  in  it  nothing 

seat  of  tlie  Etruscans  in  the  Apennines ;  he  improbable.    Etrusker,  Einlcitung,  IV.  I.    l*o- 

even  ventures  to  fix  on  the  precise  spot,  namely,  lybius'  testimony  is  positive  that  the  Etruscans 

the  mountains  which  extend  from  the  hijorU  point  possessed  the  Phlcgraean  plains  round  Capua 


p.  106.)    From  thence  they 

first  into  Etruria.  and  alVerwards,  having  become  Quotes  as  saying  that  Cupua  and  Kola  were 

a  civilized  people,  they  sent  out  their  colonics  rounded  by  the  Etruscans,  about  forty-ci^lit 

into  northern  Italy.    Without  entering  on  the  yeara  before  the  common  date  of  the  foundatioo 
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K9J,  there  are  traditions  and  naoies  Tvhich  have  preserved  a  record  of  a  still  more 
extended  Etruscan  sovereignty :  there  was  a  time  when  their  settlements  in  Cam- 
pania must  have  heen  connected  with  those  in  Etruria  by  an  uninterrupted  line  of 
conquered  countries ;  the  Yolscians'  were  once  subject  to  the  Etruscans ;  the 
name  of  Tusculum  seems  to  show  that  their  power  had  penetrated  into  Latium  ; 
and  it  is  stated  generally  that  they  had  possessed  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy.''  But 
from  this  their  height  of  greatness  they  had  long  since  fallen.  Within  historical 
memory  they  were  only  to  be  found  in  Etruria,  on  the  Po,  and  in  Campania ;  but 
about  half  a  century  before  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  the  Sam- 
nites  had  broken  up  their  southern  confederacy,  and  had  wrested^  from  them 
Capua,  and  most  of  their  other  cities  in  that  quarter ;  while  more  recently,  in  the 
last  year  of  the  siege  of  Veii,*  the  conquest  of  their  northern  confederacy  was 
completed  by  the  Gauls.  Thus  there  only  remained  the  central  confederacy  of 
Etruria  Proper,  and  even  this  had  been  broken  in  upon,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
loss  of  Veii.  Still  there  were  left  to  them  the  powerful  cities  of  Tarquinii,  Vetu- 
lonium,  Yolaterrse,  and  Pisa,  on  or  near  the  coast ;  and  ji  the  interior  Vulsinii, 
Olusium,  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium. 

We  are  told  that  in  early  times^®  the  Etruscans  had  enjoyed  the  dominion  of 
the  neighboring  seas,  as  well  as  the  land  of  Italy.  About  one  hun-  Their «i»aoM with  tu 
dred  and  fifty  years  before  the  fall  of  Veii,  the  Etruscans  and  Car-  ®™*^ 
thaginians  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean  stood  in  nearly  the  same  ' 
relation  to  the  Greeks  who  ventured  into  those  seas,  as  the  Spaniards  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  did  to  the  English  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
South  America.  The  <Jreeks  were  treated  as  interlopers,  and  they  in  their  turn 
seem  to  have  held,  that  there  was  no  peace  beyond  the  Straits  of  Messina.  Dio- 
nysius  of  Phocaea,  when  he  fled  from  the  ruin  of  the  Ionian  cause  in  Asia  Minor, 
after  the  sea-fight  off  Miletus,  considered  the  Etruscans"  and  Carthaginians  as  his 
natural  prey,  just  as  Raleigh  regarded  the  Spaniards  ;  and  those  treaties  of  com- 
merce between  Etruria  and  Carthage,  of  which  Aristotle'*  has  preserved  the  mem- 
ory, provided,  it  is  likely,  not  only  for  their  relations  with  one  another,  but  for  their 
mutual  defence  against  a  nation  whom  both  looked  upon  as  their  common  enemy. 
But  with  the  growth  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  the  maritime  dominion  of  the 
Etruscans  began  to  fall ;  and  after  the  great  naval  victory  gained  over  them  at 
Cuma  by  Gelon's  brother  and  successor,  Hiero,  they  sank  from  sovereigns  of  the 
sea  to  pirates ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards,  a  very  short  time  before  the  decem- 
virate  at  Rome,. the  Syracusans^'  sent  a  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Etruria,  with  the 

of  Home.  When  Paterculus  farther  quotes  Cato,  of  the  Oacan  inhabitants ;  just  as  Mastoma  and 

as  saying  that  Capaa  had  been  founded  by  the  his  followers  once  occupied  Home,  or  as  the 

Etrusoamt,  and  yet  that  it  had  existed  only  two  Campanians  aftcrwardft  occupied  Messina.    The 

hundred  and  sixty  years  at  the  time  of  its  con-  Etruscan  Dodocapolis,  or  confederacy  of  twelve 

quest  by  the  Bomans  in  the  second  Punic  war,  cities,  if  indeed  it  ever  existed  in  Campania,  must 

tbere  is  indeed  a  calculation  not  very  easy  to  bo  have  been  founded  undoubtedly  at  an  earlier 

explained ;  for  this  would  place  the  foundation  period ;  and  vet  wo  need  not  conceive  it  much 

of  the  Etruscan  Capua,  or  Vulturn(im,  only  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  commonwoaltb 

about  flfty  years  carher  than  its  conquest  by  the  of  Home. 

Samnites^  and  in  the  year  of  Rome  281^  a  period  *  Servius,  JEn.  XT.  v.  667. 

at  which  it  is  indeed  ditficult  to  conceive  of  the  ^  Servius,  ^En.  XI.  v.  507. 

Etruscans  as  establishing  themselves  for  the  first  "  Livyj  IV.  87. 

time  in  Campania.    The  solution  of  the  whole  *  Mclpura,  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  coun- 

question  is,  probably,  to  be  found  in  what  Vir-  try  north  of  the  Po,  was  said  by  Cornelius  Ne- 

gil  says  of  Mantua:  ^'Gensilli  triplex:  ....  pos  [Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  III.  17]  to  have  been 

Tttsco  de  sanguine  vires.^'    Th«  ruling  portion  destroyed  by  tlie  Gauls  on  the  ver}'  day  on  which 

of  these  Cam]ianian  cities  was  Etruscan,  out  the  Camillus  took  Veii.    What  gave  occasion  to  this, 

bulkof  the  papulation  was  Oscan.    Thus,  when  story,  representing  the  coincidence  as  so  very' 

they  were  conquered  by  the  Samnites,  the  marks  exact,  it  is  hard  to  guess ;  but  that  generally  tho 

of  the  Etruscan  dominion  speedily  vanished,  full  of  the  northern  Etruscan  conroderacy  was 

and  the  inscriptions  which  have  reached  our  contemporary  with  the  siege  of  Veii,  is  rendered 

times  are  naturally  Oscan,  as  that  continued  to  sufficiently  probable  by  the  appearance  of  tlis 

be  the  language  oi  tho  inaAS  of  the  people.   The  Gauls  in  Etruria  Proper  so  soon  afterwarda. 

foundation  of  Capua  and  Nola  by  the  Etruscans  *"  Livy,  V.  88. 

may,  in  fact,  have  been  no  more  than  tlieir  oc-  "  Herodotus,  VI.  17. 

eupation  by  some  bands  of  Etruscan  adventn-  '^  Politic  III.  9. 

rers,  who  may  have  been  engaged  in  the  service  "  Diodoms,  XI.  88. 
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• 
avowed  object  of  putting  down  their  piracies.  And  yet  we  know  there  was  an 
active  commerce^^  carried  on  between  Etroria  and  the  cities  of  old  Greece,  so 
advantageous  to  both  nations,  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  how  either  of  them 
could  have  allowed  the  robberies  of  its  own  people  to  hazard  its  interruption.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  what  the  Greeks  call  piracy  was  a  system  of  vexations 
and  violence  carried  on  against  Greek  vessels  in  the  Etruscan  seas,  with  the  view 
of  keeping  the  trade  exclusively  in  Etruscan  hands ;  and  the  robberies  of  which 
the  Greeks  complained  were  committed  by  the  people  of  the  small  towns  along 
the  coast,  who,  not  possessing  natural  advantages  or  wealth  enough  to  engage  on 
a  large  scale  in  commerce,  turned  their  seamanship  and  enterprise  to  account  in 
another  way,  and  fitted  out  small  vessels  for  piracy  instead  of  the  large  ships 
employed  for  trading  voyages.  Thus  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that  the  people 
of  Caere,"  which  was  a  large  and  wealthy  city,  possessing  its  harbor  on  the  coast 
for  the  convenience  of  its  trade,  were  wholly  free  from. the  reproach  of  piratical 
practices  thrown  by  the  Greeks  upon  the  mass  of  their  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unequal  than  the  fate  of  the  three  sister  islands  of  Sicily, 
^^^  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.     Whilst  the  first  of  them  has  rivalled  in  its 

fame  the  most  distinguished  countries  of  Europe,  the  two  latter 
have  remained  in  obscurity  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  hour.  They 
seemed  to  repel  that  kindling  spark  of  Greek  civilization,  which  found  so  con- 
genial an  element  in  Sicily ;  and,  therefore,  as  they  did  not  receive  what  was  the 
great  principle  of  life  in  the  ancient  world,  they  were  condemned  to  perpetual 
inactivity  and  helplessness.  Of  what  race  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Sar- 
dinia, we  have  no  records  to  inform  us.  Settlers  from  Africa,  not  Carthaginianfi» 
but  native  Lybians,"  are  said  to  have  crossed  over  to  the  island  at  a  very  remote 
period.  They  were  followed  at  intervals,  such  was  the  Greek  tradition,  by  some 
adventurers  or  fugitives  from  Greece  and  Asia  Minor ;  but  these  all  belong  to 
the  mythic  period,  and  the  Greek  settlements  are  said  to  have  been  afterwards 
utterly  extirpated,  whDst  those  from  Asia,  described  as  fugitives  from  Troy,  were 
driven  to  the  mountains  and  became  barbarized.  A  more  probable  statement  men- 
tions a  colony  of  Iberians  from  Spain,  the  founders  of  Nora,*^  the  oldest  city  in  the 
island ;  and  during  the  height  of  the  Etruscan  dominion,  the  Etruscan  colonists 
brought  in  a  new  element  to  the  already  mingled  population.  When  the  powei 
of  the  Carthaginians  began  to  grow,  Sardinia  soon  attracted  their  notice ;  already, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Iloman  commonwealth,  eight-and-twenty  years  before  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes,  it  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  exclusively  to  their  dominion, 
in  their  famous  commercial  treaty  with  Rome ;  and  at  the  period  bf  the  great  Per- 
sian invasion  of  Greece,  Sardinia  is  mentioned,  together  with  Corsica,  as  furnishing 
mercenary  soldiers'^  to  that  great  host  with  which  Hamilcar  invaded  Sicily,  and 
which  was  destroyed  by  Gelon  at  Himera.  Yet  a  few  years  before,  when  the 
Persians  were  overpowering  the  Greek  commonwealths  in  Asia  Minor,  Sardinia 
was  more  than  once  looked  to  by  the  lonions,^*  as  offering  them  a  desii-able  refuge 
from  the  conquerors'  dominion,  and  as  affording  every  facility  for  a  flourishing 
Greek  colony.  But  it  was  to  the  lonians  of  Asia  hke  an  unknown  world ;  and 
no  sufficient  number  of  colonists  could  be  induced  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  while 
a  small  body  would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  maintain  its  ground  against  the 
Carthaginians.  Thus  Sardinia  remained  subject  to  Carthage ;  and  as  the  Car- 
thaginians wanted  it  chiefly  to  supply  their  armies  with  soldiers,  and  to  provide 
harbors  for  their  ships  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Etruria,  they  took  no  pains  to 
improve  its  natural  resources,  but  are  said  to  have  purposely  kept  waste"  some 


>*  We  know  this  hj  the   surest  evidence,  "  Straho,  V.  ^  §  8,  p.  220. 

namely,  hy  the  vast  quantities  of  Greek,  and  in  *  Pausanias,  a.  17. 

particular  of  Athenian  pottery,  fouud  in  the  re-  ^  Pausanias,  X.  17. 

cent  excavations  at  VuJci  and  Tarquinii.     See  "  Herodotus,  VII.  165. 

the  "  Discours  de  M.  Bunsen,^'  in  the  sixth  vol-  "  Herodotus,  1. 170,  V.  124. 

nine  of  the  "  Annali  dell'  Institnto  di  corrispon-  *  Aristotle,  I>e  mirahil.  lOO. 
ienza  archcologica,''  p.  40,  ct  scqq. 
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of  its  most  fertile  districts,  that  no  reports  of  its  fertiHty  might  tempt  thitherivhat 
they  above  all  things  dreaded,  a  colony  of  Greeks. 

Corsica  had  undergone  nearly  the  same  course  of  events  as  Sardinia.  IIb 
oldest  inhabitants  were  Iberians  and  Ligurians;  it  was  then  occu-  ^^ 
pied  by  the  Etruscans,  who  after  having,  by  the  aid  of  the  Cartha- 
,  ginians,  effected  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  settlement  of  Aleria  or  Alalia,'*  and  havmg 
shared  the  dominion  of  the  island  with  their  Carthaginian  allies  down  to  the  time 
of  the  decemvirate  at  Rome,  were  now,  in  the  general  decline  of  their  nation, 
leaving  it  entirely  to  the  Carthaginians.  Corsica  was  valuable  for  its  timber  and 
its  mines,  but  its  agriculture  was  of  no  account,  and  its  native  inhabitants  were 
reckoned  among  the  most  untamable  of  barbarians." 

These  were  the  countries  which  bounded  the  horizon  of  Rome  to  the  north  and 
west.  Southward  and  eastward,  beyond  that  belt  of  mountain 
country  held  by  the  Opican  nations,  the  ^quians  and  Volscians, 
which  girt  in  Latium  from  the  Anio  to  the  sea,  there  lay  a  country,  destined  ere 
long  to  be  the  favorite  battle-field  of  the  Romans,  but  a  stranger  to  them  as  yet 
both  in  the  relations  of  peace  and  of  war.  Campania,  inhabited  in  the  most  re- 
mote times  by  the  Sikelians^**  then  wrested  from  them  by  the  Opicans,  receiving 
at  a  very  early  period  the  first  germ  of  Greek  civilization,  in  the  Chalcidian  colony 
of  Cuma,  and  afterwards  subjected,  like  so  many  other  parts  of  Italy,  to  the 
wide-spreading  dominion  of  the  Etruscans,  had  lately,  as  we  have  seen,  submitted 
to  a  new  invader,  the  nation  of  the  Samnites.  The  Samnites,  a  people  of  the  Sa- 
bellian  or  Sabine  race,  had  descended  from  their  high  valleys  amidst  the  ranges 
<^  the  divided  line  of  the  Apennines,  and  were  now  the  ruling  nation  in  Campa- 
nia, although  they  had  by  no  means  extirpated  the  older  races  of  its  inhabitants 
On  the  contrary,  they  seem  themselves  to  have  almost  melted  away  into  the  gen- 
eral  mass  of  their  mixed  subjects ;  the  conquered  did  not  become  Samnites,  but 
the  conquerors  became  Campanians,  the  Opican  or  Oscan  being  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage, but  the  influence  of  the  Greek  colonies,  Cuma  and  Neapolis,  spreading 
powerfully  around  them,  as  usual,  the  arts  and  the  manners  of  Greece.  But  the 
Samnite  invasion,  and  the  revolution  which  followed  it,  produced  great  disorder ; 
the  old  inhabitants,  whom  the  conquerors  despoiled  of  their  property,  were  driven 
to  maintain  themselves  by  their  swords ;  the  conquerors  themselves  had  many  ad- 
venturers amongst  them,  who  preferred  war  with  the  prospect  of  fresh  plunder, 
to  a  peaceful  life  in  the  country  which  they  had  won ;  and  thus  for  more  than  a 
century  we  read  of  numerous  bands  of  Campanian  or  Opican  mercenaries,  partly 
Samnite  and  partly  Oscan,  employed  in  the  wars  of  Sicily,  as  if  foreign  service 
had  been  one  of  the  principal  resources  of  the  nation.  It  is  mentioned  that  eight 
hundred  of  them  were  engaged  by  the  Chalcidian  Greeks  of  Cuma  or  Neapolis,** 
to  serve  in  the  Athenian  armament  against  Sjnracuse ;  but  that  arrivmg  in  Sicily 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenians,  they  were  hired  by  the  Carthaginians. 

As  a  new  p,v)ple  had  thus  arisen  in  Campania,  so  new  names  and  a  new  power 
had  lately  come  into  notice  in  the  south  of  Italy.  From  Thurii  to  Tn^MioaortiitMaaioi 
Rhegium,  on  the  shore  of  the  Ionian  sea,  from  Rhegium  to  Posi-  if>y»»yt^i-«"«"^ 
donia  on  the  Tyn-henian  sea,  the  numerous  Greek  colonies  which  lined  both 
coasts  were  settled  in  a  country  known  to  the  early  Greek  writers  by  the  names 
of  Italia  and  CEnotria.''  The  natives  of  the  interior,  (Enotrians  and  Chonians, 
had  for  many  years  past  wanted  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  offer  serious  an- 
noyance to  the  Greeks ;  and  when  Sybaris  was  destroyed  by  its  neighbor  city 
Croton,  the  natives  took  no  advantage  of  these  internal  quarrels,  and  a  new 
Greek  colony,  Thurii,  arose  in  the  place  of  Sybaris,  without  any  opposition  on 
their  part.  But  the  latter  part  of  tne  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  sera,  in 
other  words,  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  and  the  period  of  the 

«  HerodotuB,  1. 166.  "  DiodomB,  XIII.  44. 

«  8trabo,  V.  2,  6,  7,  p.  224.  "  Aristotle,  PoUticft,  VII.  10.    Herodotus,  L 

»  Thucydidea,  VJ.  2.  1«7. 
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Peloponneoan  war,  was  a  time  marked  by  natural  as  well  as  political  calamities 
beyond  all  remembered  example.  The  pestilences,  which  we  have  already  no- 
ticed as  causing  such  havoc  at  Rome  and  throughout  Latium,  travelled,  we  ma^ 
be  sure,  into  Samnium  also ;  their  visitations  are  often  accompanied  by  unfavor* 
able  seasons,  which  cause  scarcity  or  famine  ;  and  the  distress  occasioned  by  one 
or  both  of  these  scoui^s,  may  have  led  to  those  movements  amongst  the  Sam- 
nites,  which  at  this  period  so  greatly  changed  the  face  of  Italy.  On  one  side,  as 
we  have  seen,  they  broke  in  upon  the  Opicans  of  the  valley  of  the  Yultumus  and 
the  country  round  Vesuvius ;  on  another  they  overwhelmed  the  (Enotnans  and 
Chonians,^  and  spread  themselves  as  far  as  the  Ionian  sea.  The  tribe  or  mixed 
multitude  which  moved  on  this  expedition  southwards,  was  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  Lucanians.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  were  numerous,  far  less 
are  we  to  suppose  that  they  extirpated  the  older  inhabitants  ;  but  as  conquerors 
they  gave  their  name  to  the  country,  and  tOl  they  gradually  became  a  settled 
people,  they  were  the  terror  of  the  Greek  colonies.  It  is  probable  that  many  of 
the  CEnotrians  became  barbarized  by  the  oppressions  and  example  of  their  con- 
querors, and  that  the  whole  population  of  the  interior,  known  under  one  common 
name  of  Lucanians,  carried  on  a  restless  plundering  warfare  a^inst  the  Greek 
cities  on  both  coasts  of  the  peninsula.  Posidonia  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the 
Greek  inhabitants,  like  the  Opicans  of  Capua,  became  a  subject  people  in  their 
own  city  ;  and  so  general  was  the  terror  excited  by  the  Lucanian  inroads,  that 
the  Greeks  formed  a  league'^  amongst  themselves  for  their  mutual  defence,  and 
if  any  city  was  backward  in  coming  to  the  rescue,  when  summoned  to  aid  against 
the  Lucanians,  its  generals  were  to  be  put  to  death.  But  whilst  the  barbarians 
were  thus  driving  them  to  the  sea,  another  enemy  drove  them  back  from  the  sea 
to  the  barbarians.  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Lu- 
canians, hoping,  with  their  aid,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Greek  cities ;  he  re- 
peatedly invaded  Italy,  destroyed  Caulon  and  Hipponium,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Rhegium. 

When  the  Lucanians  first  became  formidable  to  the  Italian  Greeks,  they  were 
ch»T.ci«  ofuit  Lii<».  stigmatized  as  a  horde  of  the  lowest  barbarians,"  a  mixed  band 
■''*^  of  robbers,  swelled  by  fugitive  slaves,  and  desperate  adventurers 

of  every  description.  But  when  time  had  converted  the  invaders  and  plunderers 
of  (Enotria  into  its  regular  inhabitants  and  masters,  when  the  Lucanians  had  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  better  points  of  their  character,  then  the  contrast 
between  their  simple  and  severe  manners,  and  the  extreme  profli^cy  of  the 
Greek  colonies,  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention.  "  The  Lucanians, '  says  Her- 
aclides  Ponticus,"  "  are  a  hospitable  and  an  upright  people."  And  another  tes- 
timony*^  declares  that  **  amongst  the  Lucanians,  extravagance  and  idleness  are 
punishabli**  crimes ;  and  if  any  man  lends  money  to  a  notorious  spendthrift,  the 
law  will  no6  enable  him  to  recover  it."  We  find  similar  praises  bestowed  by 
Scymnus  of  Chios  on  the  Illyrians,  who  a  century  before  his  time  had  been  infa- 
mous for  their  piracies.  But  when  a  rude  people  have  lost  somewhat  of  their 
ferocity,  and  have  not  yet  acquired  the  vices  of  a  later  stage  of  civilization,  their 
character  really  exhibits  much  that  is  noble  and  excellent,  and  both  in  its  good 
and  bad  points  it  so  captivates  the  imagination,  that  it  has  always  been  regarded 
by  the  writera  of  a  more  advanced  state  of  society  with  an  admiration  even  be- 
yond its  merits. 

The  extreme  southeastern  point,  the  heel  of  Italy,  was  the  country  of  the 

••  Strabo,  VI.  1,  $  2,  8,  p.  258,  254.  latter  part  of  the  fourth  oentniy  before  tiie 

**  DiodoruB,  XIV.  101.  Chriatian  sera :  he  was  a  disciple  of  Plato,  Spen- 

**  We  Athenians,  says  Isocrates,  ^qv  ^traU-  sippas,  and  Aristotle.   Sec  Fvnes  Clinton,  Faati 

^iitv  T9U  pov\oitl¥ott  Ta^mt  r^s  t&ycvc/ar  9  TptfiaX-  Hcllcn.  Vol.  III.  Appendix  All. 

X«}  Kol  AcoKavol  rijc  o*rwv  SvaXivtlas.    Do  Tace,  *  Nicolas  Bamascenas,  do  moribus  ffontinm. 

S  62,  p.  169.  Artie.  "  Lucani."    Ho  lived  in  the  Angoataa 

*  ]>e  Politiis  sivo  rebnspnblicis.  Artie.  "  Lu-  9ge. 

earn."    Heradides  Ponticus  flourished  in  the 
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lapygians  or  Apulians,  the  one  being  the  Greek  and  the  other  the  .^. 

Latin  form  of  the  same  name.*^    They  stretched  romid  the  lapy- 

gian  cape,  and  were  to  be  found  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  as  far  as  the 

headland  of  Garganus.     But  neither  these  nor  the  Sabellian  nations  immediately 

beyond  them,  nor  the  Umbrians,  who  lived  again  still  further  to  the  northwest, 

and  joined  the  Etruscan  settlements  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  were,  as  yet, 

become  famous  in  history. 

There  was,  however,  a  movement  beginning  about  this  period  on  the  east  of 
Italy,  which  threatened  to  lead  to  the  most  important  conse- 
quences.  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  unsatisfied  with  his  Sicilian  do-  iw  or  snaeoM  hTiiEt 
minion,  and  looking  to  Greece  itself  as  the  most  tempting  field  of  "^  ""  ^' 
ambition  to  every  Greek,  was  desirous  of  getting  a  footing  on  the  coast  of  Epi- 
ms,  and  of  establishing  a  naval  power  in  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  Adriatic.  Ac- 
cordingly he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  lUyrians,'*  and,  unless  there  is  a 
confusion  between  the  two  names,  he  occupied  both  the  island  of  Issa,"  the  mod- 
em Lissa,  and  the  town  of  Lissus**  on  the  main  land,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Epi- 
damnus,  and  kept  a  fleet  regularly  stationed  at  this  latter  settlement,  to  uphold 
the  reputation  of  his  power.  But  there  is  a  statement  in  Pliny"  and  other  wri- 
ters, that  Ancona,  Mumana,  and  Adria,  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  were  also  Sicilian 
settlements.  Adria  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dionysius,  and 
his  intercourse  with  these  countries  is  further  shown  by  the  fact,  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  importing  the  Venetian  horses,**  as  the  best  breed  for  racing  ;  the 
great  games  of  Greece  being  to  him,  as  they  had  been  to  Alcibiades,  an  object 
of  peculiar  interest  and  ambition.  Strabo  also  calls  Ancona  a  Syracusan  colony," , 
but  ascribes  its  foundation  to  some  exiles  who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Dionys- 
ius. That  there  was  a  Greek  population  there,  and  that  the  Greek  langu^e 
was  prevalent,  is  proved  by  its  coins ;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  Scylax,  though  he 
names  Ancona,  does  not  call  it  a  Greek  city,  a  circumstance  which  he  rarely  or 
never  admits,  when  he  is  speaking  of  Greek  cities  built  on  a  foreign  coast.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  death  of  Dionysius,  and  the  subsequent  decline  of  his 
power,  left  these  remote  colonies  to  themselves ;  that  their  communication  with 
Greece  and  Sicily  was*  greatly  checked  by  the  growing  piracies  of  the  Illyrians, 
and  that  they  admitted,  either  willingly  or  by  necessity,  an  intermixture  of  bar- 
barian citizens  from  the  surrounding  nations,  which  destroyed  or  greatly  impaired 
their  Greek  character.  But  it  marks  the  power  of  Dionysius,  that  at  one  and 
the  same  time  he  should  have  been  founding  colonies  on  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic, and  t):at  on  the  other  side  of  Italy  he  should  have  been  master  of  the  sea 
without  opposition,  insomuch  that,  under  pretence  of  restraining  the  piracies  of 

"*  Seo  Niebahr,  Vol.  L  p.  151.    £d.  1827.  ness  of  bo  famons  a  man.    Bat  Diodonui  mmt 

"  DiodoniB,  XV.  18.  have  left  oat  something  in  the  middle  of  th« 

"  Scymnas  OhiuB,  V.  418.    Soylaz  also  calla  passagei  and  joined  the  end  with  the  beffinning 

Issa  a  Greek  city.  with  most  extraordinary  carelessneaa ;  ik  nir^ 

**  DiodoruB,  XV,  18, 14.   It  is  hard  to  aooonnt  never  conld  have  referred  to  rj)v  wdXtwrhv  ivofM- 

for  the  strange  state  of  the  actual  text  of  Biodo-  (o^/yiry  Aiwtfy,  bnt,  as  I  should  suppose,  to  Syr- 

ruB,  in  whidi,  after  mentionizie  the  foundation  of  acuse,  such  as  it  was  when  Dionysius  first  oe- 

liissus,  it  goes  on,  Ik  rairrn  aXv  hf^Afitvoi  Aiov^  came  tyrant.    Some  mention  of  Syracuse  must 

•Of  rarcvKctfaoc  vtAfta.  c.  r.  X.  desoribmg,  in  tiiroe  have  preceded  the  description  of  the  docks  and 

Jines.  the  ffreat  works  of  Dionvsius  at  Syracuse,  walls,  and  the  expression,  rp  irdXci,  as  at  i>resenfc 

whicn   Diodorus   had   already  mentioned   at  the  sentence  is  either  wholly  ungrammatical.  oi 

lenffth  in  the  preceding  book,  and  which  have  is  mere  nonsense.    Mitford  really  supposes  that 

no  intelligible  connection  with  the  foundation  U  rairnt  refers  to  Lissus.  and  talks  of  the  ad- 

of  Lissus.  It  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  patch-  vantages  derived  from  tnis  colony  giving  Dio- 

work  of  so  many  of  the  ancient  histories ;  for  nysius  the  means  of  building  docks,  &c,  at  Syr- 

the  whole  passage,  beginning  at  ni^iei  xartfWva  acuse;  an  interpretation  equally  at  vaiianoa 

Xpiffffitfy,  and  going  down  to  uie  end  of  the  chap-  withjErrammar  and  with  history. 
tor,  is  taken  apparently  from  some  account       *  fust.  Natural.  III.  18.    Numana  a  SiouUf 

either  of  Paros,  or  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  oondita;  ab  iisdem  colonia  Ancona.    Etymolo- 

tho  western  seas,  where  the  writer  having  been  gic.  Magn.  in  'Ai^laf. 
led  aooidentoUy  to  mention  Dionysius,  n^wpd^-       "*  Strabo,  V.  1,  %  4,  p.  213. 
mrrof  ahretf  Aiorva/ov  ro9  rvfdwov,  took  the  op*        "  V.  4,  $  8,  p.  241. 
portunity  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  great- 
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the  Etruscans,  he  appeared  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes'*  on  the  coast  of  Etnniii; 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  almost  within  sight  of  Rome,  landed  on  the  terri- 
tory of  Caere,  defeated  the  inhabitants  who  came  out  to  resist  him,  sacked  their 
sea-port  of  Pyrgt,  and  carried  off  from  the  plunder  of  the  temple  of  LeucoUiea,'* 
or  Mater  Matuta,  a  sum  computed  at  no  less  than  a  thousand  talents. 

The  mention  of  this  eminent  man  leads  me  naturally  to  Sicily,  to  take  some 
notice  of  the  heart  and  root  of  that  mighty  dominion  which  spread  out  its  arms 
so  widely  and  so  vigorously.  Besides,  the  Roman  history  has  hitherto  presented 
us  with  nothing  but  general  pictures,  or  sketches  rather,  of  the  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth as  a  whole :  individuals  Have  been  as  litUe  prominent  as  the  figures 
in  a  landscape :  they  have  been  too  subordinate,  and  occupied  too  small  a  space 
in  the  picture,  to  enable  us  to  form  any  distinct  notion  of  their  several  features. 
But  Dionysius  outtopped  by  his  personal  renown  the  greatness  of  the  events  it 
which  he  was  an  actor  ;  he  stood  far  above  all  his  contemporaries,  as  the  moat 
remarkable  man  in  the  western  part  of  the  civilized  world.  We  may  be  allowed, 
then,  to  overstep  the  limits  of  Italy,  and  to  consider  the  fortunes  and  character 
of  a  man  who  was  the  ruler  of  Syracuse  and  of  Sicily,  during  a  period  cf  neariy 
orty  years  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

DIONYSIUS  THE  ELDER,  TYRANT  OP  SYRACUSE. 


r«>fiif^rtfrov(,  drcuVy  roAf  irsfi  *Aya$oitAfa  koI  dcev^n«v  ro^f  ZiffcXtt&ra;. — Kal  ntfi  fth  rdy  Touirmw 
iv^pdv  tis  Mtraetv  iyttv  rohi  ipaytydtcKovTis  ,  ...  Kal  Ka^SXov  vpoart^hat  Hp  hrtKitidsKovn  Xty^v 
4^|b0^t.— POLTBIUS,  JCV .  85. 


The  history  of  colonies  seldom  offers  the  noblest  specimens  of  national  char* 
s  «r  8  u  ^^^^'  ^®  Syracusan  people,  made  up,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
fcn  tii«  l^nlTy  of  alternation  of  tyrannies  and  factions,  out  of  the  most  various  ele- 
ments, had  been  bound  together  by  no  comprehensive  code  of 
laws,  and,  from  their  very  circumstances,  they  could  not  find  a  substitute  for 
such  a  code  in  the  authority  of  ancient  and  inherited  rites  of  religion,  and  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  their  fathers. 

The  richer  citizens,  who  often  possessed  very  large  fortunes,  were  always  sua- 
ifmnoonitM  awl  Bk^  p^cted,  and  probably  not  without  reason,  of  aiming  at  making 
"^  themselves  tyrants ;  whilst  the  people,  possessing  actual  power, 

yet  feeling  that  its  tenure  was  precarious,  were  disposed  to  be  suspicious,  even 
beyond  measure,  and  were  prone  to  violence  and  cruelty.  The  Athenian  inva- 
sion, by  obliging  the  Syracusans  to  fit  out  a  great  naval  force,  had  increased,  as 
usual,  the  power  of  the  poorer  classes, 'who  always  formed  the  gre^  mass  of 
the  seamen  in  the  Greek  commonwealths :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
Hermocrates,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  aristocratical  leaders^  had  person- 
ally displayed  great  courage  and  ability,  and  although  the  cavalry  in  which  the 

•  Diodorus,  XV.  14.  Pseudo-AriBtotle,  (Eco-    Aristotle.    "  Lonooihee  Grwcis,  Matato  voo»- 
nom.  II.  p.  1849.'  Ed.  Bekker.  bere  nostris.^'    Ovid,  Fasti,  VI.  545. 

*  'EXapcy  U  toSt^  AnKoBiat  IcpoS.    Fseudo-        '  Aristotle,  Politic.  V.  4. 
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richest  citizens  sertred  had  always  acquitted  itself  well,  yet  the  heavy-armed  in« 
faxktry,  which  contained  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  upper  classes,  had  gained 
little  credit ;  and  the  victory  over  the  invaders  had  been  won  by  the  seamen  of 
Syracuse  far  more  than  by  its  soldiers.  Thus  the  popular  party  became  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  issue  of  the  invasion :  Hermocrates  and  some  of  his  friends 
were  banished,  while  Diodes,  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  a  man  somewhat 
resembling  the  tribune  Rienzi,  a  sincere  and  stern  reformer,  but  whose  zealous 
imagination  conceived  schemes  beyond  his  power  to  compass,  endeavored  at 
once  to  give  to  his  countrymen'  a  pure  democracy,  and  to  establish  it  on  its  only 
snre  foundation,  by  building  it  upon  a  comprehensive  system  of  national  law. 

Of  the  details  of  this  code  we  know  nothing.  Diodorus  ascribes  to  it  the  high 
merits  of  conciseness  and  precision,  and  while  he  speaks  of  it  as 
severe,  he  praises  it  for  its  discrimination  in  proportioning  its  pun- 
ishments to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime.  But  its  best  praise  is,  that  it  continued 
to  enjoy  the  respect,  not  only  of  the  Syracusans,  but  of  other  Sicilian  states 
%lso,  tiit  the  Roman  law  superseded  it.  This  was  the  law  of  Syracuse,  and  Dio- 
des was  the  lawgiver :  while  others,  who  in  the  time  of  Timoleon,  and  again  in 
the  reign  of  Hiero,  either  added  to  it,  or  modified  it,  were  called  by  no  other 
title  than  expounders  of  the  law  ;^  as  if  the  only  allowed  object  for  succeeding 
legislators  was  to  ascertain  the  real  meaning  of  the  code  of  Diocles,  and  not  to 
alter  it. 

But  democracy  and  law,  when  first  introduced  amongst  a  corrupt  and  turbu- 
lent people,  require  to  be  fostered  under  the  shelter  of  profound  Eirortiorthflaruoamt. 
peace.  Unluckily  for  Diocles,  his  new  constitution  was  born  to  *«»»"v ■«'•*»»*»»• 
stormy  times  ;  its  promulgation  was  coincident  with  the  renewal  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian invasions  of  Sicily,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  a  century.  ''  War,"  says 
Thucydides,'  ''makes  men's  tempers  as  hard  as  their  circumstances.''  The 
Syracusan  government  was  engaged  in  an  arduous  struggle ;  the  power  of  its 
enemy  was  overwhelming,  while  every  failure  in  military  operations  bred  an  in- 
crease of  suspicion  and  disaffection  at  home.  Then  the  aristocratical  party  be- 
gan, as  they  are  wont  to  do,  to  use  popular  language,  in  order  to  excite  the 
passions  of  the  multitude,  and  thus  make  them  the  instruments  of  their  own 
ruin.  They  encouraged  the  cry  of  treason  and  corruption  against  the  generals 
of  the  commonwealth;  and  personal  profligacy  was  united  with  party  zeal. 
Hipparinus  was  a  member  of  the  aristocratical  party  ;  he  was  also  a  desperate 
man,  because  he  had  ruined  himself  by  his  extravagance  ;*  both  these  causes 
united  made  him  anxious  to  overthrow  the  popular  goyemmeiit ;  and  looking 
about  for  a  fit  instrument  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  found  and  brought  for- 
ward Dionysius. 

There  must  have  been  no  ordinary  promise  of  character  in  Dionysius  to  lead  to 
such  a  choice.  He  was  a  young  man  under  five-and- twenty,^  not  EnriydumwterofDio. 
distinguished  for  his  birth  or  fortune,  and  his  personal  condition  '^'^ 
was  humble ;  he  was  a  clerk^  in  some  one  of  the  departments  of  the  public  busi- 
ness. But  he  had  been  a  follower  of  Hermocrates,  and  had  accompanied  him  in 
his  attempt  to  effect  his  return  from  exile  by  force,  and  had  been  wounded'  in 
the  conflict  which  took  place  on  that  occasion,  and  in  which  Hermocrates  was 
killed.     He  was  brave,  active,  and  eloquent ;  the  wealth^^  and  influence  of  a 

*  Xenopli.  Hellcnio.  I.  i.  1 27.    Thnoydides,  *  It  Ib  said  that  at  the  beginnmg  of  his  career, 
Vni.  86.  when  he  was  fined,  on  one  occasion,  hj  the  mag- 

*  Diodoras,  XIII.  84,  85.  istrates  for  addressing  the  people  irregolarly, 

*  *Eim7ii»  Toi  vofto$iTov.    Diod.  XIII.  85.  Fhillstns,  the  historian,  a  man  oilargo  properly, 

*  111.  83.    hlatos  MdcKaXf,  Ktivp^g  r^npo^n  pud  the  fine  for  him,  and  told  him  to  go  on 
'it  ipyitf  rHv  voXXth  hjiotot.  speaking  as  much  as  he  pleased,  and  that  as 

*  Aristotle.  Politica,  V.  6.  ollen  as  the  magistrates  fined  him,  so  often 
^  dcero,  ToBcalan.    Dispntat.  V.  20.  would  h«)  continue  to  discharge  the  fine  for  him. 

*  Demosthenes,  Leptines,  prope  finem.  Diodorus,  XIII.  91. 

*  Diodorus,  XIII.  76. 
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powerful  party  supported  him,  and  he  came  forward  when  men's  minds  were 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  alarm  and  irritation ;  for  Agrigentum,  after 
a  seven  months'  siege,  had  been  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  the 
fugitives  who  fled  to  Syracuse  for  shelter,  ascribed  the  loss  of  their  city  to  the 
misconduct  of  the  Syracusan  generals,  who  had  been  sent  to  its  relief,  and  had 
allowed  it  to  fall  unprotected. 

The  popular  party  was  no  longer  headed  by  Diocles.  We  do  not  know  the 
^^^  exact  time  or  occasion  of  his  death,  but  the  cu'cumstances  attend- 
ing it  are  most  remarkable.  One  of  the  laws  of  his  code  had  de» 
nounced  the  penalty  of  death  against  any  man  who  came  into  the  market-place 
armed.  This  was  especially  directed,  no  doubt,  against  the  aristocratical  party, 
who  were  apt  to  resort  to  violence,^ ^  in  order  to  break  up  or  intinudate  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  or  to  revenge  themselves  on  any  of  the  more  obnoxious 
popular  leaders.  It  happened  that  Diocles  had  marched  out  of  the  city  on  an 
alarm  of  some  hostile  inroad,  perhaps  that  very  attempt"  of  Hermocrates  to  get 
back  to  Syracuse  by  force,  which  has  been  already  noticed.  But  he  was  sad* 
denly  recalled  by  the  news  that  the  enemy  were  in  the  city,  and,  armed  as  he 
was,  he  hastened  back  to  meet  them,  and  found  them  alretidy  in  possession  oi 
the  market' place.  A  private  citizen,  most  probably  after  the  fray  was  over, 
when  the  death  of  so  eminent  a  citizen  as  Hermocrates  would  be  deeply  felt, 
even  by  many  of  his  political  adversaries,  called  out  to  Diocles,  in  allusion  to  his 
having  appeared  in. arms  in  the  market-place,  ''Ah,  Diocles,  thou  art  making 
void  tbine  own  laws  !"  "  Nay  rather,"  was  his  reply,  "  I  will  ratify  them  thus  ;" 
and  he  instantly  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart.  Such  a  spirit,  so  sincere,  and  so 
self-devoted,  might  well  have  been  the  founder  of  freedom  and  of  legal  order  for 
his  country,  and  saved  her,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  from  the  selfish  ambi- 
tion of  Dionysius. 

His  pLice  at  the  head  of  the  government  was  supplied,  inadequately,  as  it  ap- 
R«tomiknor  thtari*.  pears,  by  Daphnseus  and  Demarchus.^'  Dionysius  played  the 
u)etmtieai«zu««.  dcmagogue  ably ;  inveighing  against  the  incapacity  of  the  gen- 
erals, representing  them  as  men  of  overweening  influence, ^^  and  urging  that  the 
people  would  do  well  to  choose  in  their  place  men  of  humbler  means,  whom  they 
would  be  able  more  effectually  to  control.  Accordingly  the  assembly  deposed 
their  actual  generals,  and  elected  others  in  their  room,  and  amongst  thebe  was 
Dionysius.  Thus  far  successful,  he  ventured  on  a  more  decisive  measure,  a  gen- 
eral recall  of  exiled  citizens."  It  should  be  remembered,  that  in  the  continual 
struggles  between  the  aristocratical  and  popular  parties  throughout  Greece,  the 
tiiumph  of  one  side  was  accompanied  by  the  banishment  of  the  most  forward 
supporters  of  the  other.  Every  state  had  thus  always  its  exiles,  like  the  /uo- 
rusciti  of  the  Italian  republics,  whose  absence"  was  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  whose  recall  was  equivalent  to  a  revolution. 

^  As  the  aristocrats  at  Coroyra  broke  into  the  "  Diodorus,  XIII.  96.    Baphnsens  had  ooin- 

coancil-honso  with  daggers,  and  murdered  the  manded  the  Syracusan  troop»  which  had  beexr 

heads  of  the  popular  party  to  the  number  of  sent  ineffoctuiuly  to  the  relief  of  Agrigentum. 

about  sixty}  partly  to  escape  from  the  payment  Diodorus,  XIII.  86.    Demarchns  was  one  of  the 

of  a  fine  which  they  had  lawfully  incurred,  and  generals  sent  to  superpede  Hermocrates  in  the 

partly  to  prevent  the  passing  oi  a  decree  for  an  command  of  the  auxiliary  force  which  was  oo- 

ulliance  with  Athens.    Thucyd.  III.  70.  operating  with  the  Pdoponucsinns,  on  the  coast 

^  it  is  true  that,  according  to  Diodorus^io-  ot  Asia  Minor,  against  the  Athenians.   Thucyd. 

des  had  been  banished  some  time  before  [XIII.  VIII.  85. 

75] ;  but  his  account  of  the  afEairs  of  Syracuse,  ^  Biodorus,  XIII.  91.    Aristotle,  Polidca,  V. 

between  the  Athenian  expedition  and  the  tyr-  6.    ^lov^inoi  Kanjyop&v  Aa^vahtv  mI  rwv  xXom/wv 

anny  of  Dionysius,  is  exceedingly  fragmentary,  ^^iw^  rJit  rvfawlioSf  6id  rqy  ix^pav  KivmBtis  4$ 

and  observes  no  chronological  order.    It  may  dni'OTiKii  &v, 

be,  then,  tliat  Diocles  had  been  recalled  pre-  ^  Diodorus,  XIII.  92. 

viooaly  to  the  final  attempt  of  Hermocrates ;  at  "  Thus  it  was  one  of  the  clauses  in  the  oath 


Diodorus,  XIII.  88  and  75.  rates,  p.  746. 
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7he  Syracusan  exiles  were  the  youth  of  the  aristocratical  party,  the  friends  and 
comrades  of  Hermocrates,  hold  and  enterprising,  proud  and  licentious,  the  coun- 
terparts of  Kseso  Quinctius  and  of  the  supporters  of  the  decemvir  Appius ;  men 
"whoee  natural  hatred-  and  scorn  of  the  popular  party  was  emhittered  hy  the 
recollection  of  their  exile*  An  ohdurate  spirit  is  not  the  vice  cf  a  democracy ; 
ihe  kindly  feelings  of  the  people,  their  sympathies  with  youth  and  high  hirth, 
their  hopes  and  their  fetirs  were  alike  appealed  to  ;  the  tide  was  already  setting 
towards  aristocracy ;  the  assembly  decreed  a  general  recall  of  the  exiles,  and  the 
revolution  from  that  moment  became  inevitable. 

The  overthrow  of  the  constitution  of  Diodes  and  of  the  popular  party  was 
sure ;  but  it  was  owing  to  the  terror  of  the  Carthaginian  arms,  and  ^  ^ 

the  personal  ascendency  of  Dionysius,  that  there  was  set  up  in  its  M^.'^ei^"th* 
place  the  despotism  of  a  smgle  man,  mstead  of  an  anstocracy, 
I>ionysius  continued  to  attack  his  colleagues,"  no  less  than  the  generals  who  had 
preceded  them ;  "  they  were  selling  Syracuse  to  the  Carthaginians,"  he  said ; 
*'  they  were  withholding  the  soldiers'  pay,  and  appropriating  the  public  money  to 
themselves ;  he  could  not  endure  to  act  with  such  associates,  and  was  resolved 
therefore  to  lay  down  his  office."     A  dictatorship  is  the  most  natural  government 
for  seasons  of  extraordinary  peril,  when  there  appears  a  man  fit  to  wield  it.    The 
terror  of  the  coalition  drove  the  French,  amidst  the  full  freshness  of  their  enthu- 
siasm for  liberty,  to  submit  to  the  despotism  of  the  committee  of  public  safety ; 
and  Dionysius,  bowing  all  minds  to  his  ascendency  by  the  mighty  charm  of  supe- 
rior genius,  was  elected  sovereign  commander  of  the  commonwealth.**    It  is  said 
that  Hipparinus,  who  first  brought  him  forward,  was  appointed  as  his  nominal 
colleague ;  with  as  much  of  real  equality  of  power  as  was  enjoyed  by  Lebrun  and 
Cambac^rds  when  they  were  elected  consuls  along  with  Napoleon. 

From  this  time  forward  Dionysius  retained  the  supreme  power  in  Syracuse  till 
bis  death,  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  When  he  first  assumed  i^^-,y,„,_ 
the  government,  the  Peloponaesian  war  was  not  yet  ended :  and 
one  of  his  latest  measures  was  to  send  aid  to  his  allies  the  Lacedaemonians,  when 
Sparta  itself  was  threatened  with  conquest  by  an  army  of  the  Theban  confeder- 
acy, headed  by  Epaminondas.  In  the  course  of  this  long  reign  he  had  to  contend 
more  than  once  with  domestic  enemies,  and  was  always  more  or  less  engaged  in 
hostility  with  Carthage.  The  first  he  crushed,  and  from  the  last,  although  re- 
duced on  one  occasion  to  the  extremest  jeopardy,  he  came  forth  at  last  triumph- 
ant. Without  entering  into  a  regular  account  of  his  life  and  actions,  it  will  be 
enough  to  take  a  general  view  of  his  government  in  some  of  its  most  important 
relations  at  home  and  abroad. 

Dionysius  owed  his  elevation,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  ascendency  of  his  own 
genius  acting  upon  minds  agitated  by  suspicion  of  their  own  gov-  jat^mA  uiain.  Stat* 
emment,  and  by  intense  fear  of  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians,  ^f^^ 
The  recall  of  the  exiles  gave  him  a  number  of  devoted  partisans,  and  the  war  led 
to  the  employment  of  a  large  body  of  mercenary  soldiers,  who  both  from  inclina- 
tion and  interest  would  be  disposed  to  support  an  able  and  active  general.  These 
remained  faithful  to  him**  when  his  ill  success  against  the  Carthaginians,  in  the 

"  Diodoms,  XIII.  94.  also  should  be  invested  with  these  fsU  powers, 

"  "Zr^n/ybf^ahrotcpdr^.    It  18  not  to  bo  sup-    and  that  the  people  should  take  the  oath  whioh, 


stricted  power  of  conducting  the  operations  of  72.     But  as  the  perpetual  dictatorship  at  Rome 

the  war,  and  released  the  general  from  the  ne-  was  equivalent  to  a  tyranny,  so  Dionysius,  by 

oessity  of  consulting  the  government  at  home  retaining  his  command  for  an  unlimited  time, 

M  to  his  measures,  and  of  communicating  his  and  abusing  the  military  power  which  it  gave 

plans  to  them.    It  was  the  title  conferred  on  Ni-  him  for  purposes  wholly  foreign  to  its  proper 

oias  and  his  colleagues  by  the  Athenians,  when  objects,  did,  in  £Mt,  convert  it  into  a  political 

they  sent  their  great  expedition  to  Sicily ;  and  despotism. 

after  the  Syracusans  had  snstuned  their  first  ^  Diodoros,  XIU.  112, 118. 
daleat|  HermocrateR  uiged  that  their  generals 
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very  first  year  of  his  government,  had  shaken  his  popularity  amongst  the  8jr- 
aeosans,  and  encouraged  them  to  attempt  an  insurreeUon.  Nor  was  it  the  old 
popular  party  to  whom  he  was  most  obnoxious,  but  the  citizens  of  the  richer 
classes,  who  as  they  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy,  so 
were  no  way  pleas^  to  see  it  succeed  by  the  despotism  of  a  single  man,  under 
which  they  were  sure  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers.  And  partly,  perhaps,  from 
this  very  reason  the  poorer  classes  began  to  be  better  affected  to  his  government, 
and  he  showed  a  desire  to  win  their  attachment.  The  knights,  or  richest  class, 
fled  from  Sjrracuse  in  great  numbers,  or  were  banished,  or  put  to  death  -^  a  great 
mass  of  landed  property  was  thus  placed  at  his  disposal ;  and  there  was,  besides, 
as  in  every  state  of  the  ancient  world,  a  considerable  amount  also  of  public  land, 
of  which  wealthy  individuals  had  ordinarily  a  beneficial  occupation.  With  all 
these  means  in  his  power,  he  put  in  practice  the  two  grand  expedients  of  revola-* 
tionary  leaders,  a  large  admission  of  new  citizens,  and  a  division  of  the  public  and 
confiscated  land  amongst  them.  The  new  citizens  were  many  of  them  enfranchised 
slaves,  to  whom  he  assigned  houses  in  Syracuse,  as  well  as  portions  of  land  in  the 
country.  Thus  the  state  of  parties  had  assumed  a  new  form ;  the  better  part  oi 
both  the  old  aristocratical  and  popidar  interests  were  drawn  together  by  their 
common  danger,  while  Dionysius  was  supported  by  a  few  individuals  of  the  rich- 
est class  who  shared  in  the  advantages  of  the  tyranny,  by  the  mercenary  soldiers, 
and  by  the  lowest  portion  of  the  whole  population,  who  owed  to  him  their  polit- 
ical existence. 

Accordingly,  as  the  knights  had  shown  their  hostility  to  his  government,  so 

FnriUeM  atteaipi  to  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  IsTgB  hodj  of  citizcus  of  Uio  middle  classes,  who  in 
gMhrowtiMpowaror  thc  aucicnt  commonwealths  composed  the  heavy-armed  infantry. 
"^  When  Dionysius  led  them  into  the  field  to  make  war  against  the 

Sikelians  (the  old  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  whom  the  Greek  colonies  had  driven  from 
the  coast  mto  the  interior  of  the  island),  they  openly  rose  against  his  authority,*^ 
and  invited  the  exiled  knights  to  join  them.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
of  his  life  ;  he  fled  to  Syracuse,  and  was  there  besieged ;  but  the  strength  of  the 
walls  protracted  the  siege,  and  time  led  to  divisions  and  quarrels  amongst  the 
besiegers.     Meantime  Dionysius  engaged  the  services  of  a  body  of  those  Cam- 

Sanian  mercenaries,"*  whose  reputation  for  valor  was  so  high  at  this  period  in 
icily,  and  by  their  aid  he  defeated  his  antagonists.  But,  wishing  to  break  effect- 
ually so  formidable  a  combination,  he  offered  an  amnesty'^  to  all  who  would  re- 
turn and  live  quietly  in  Syracuse  ;  and  finding  that  few  on  f  of  the  exiled  knights 
accepted  this  offer,  and  feeling  that  the  class  of  heavy-armed  citizens  was  no  less 
hostile  to  him,  he  took  advantage  of  the  ensuing  harvest,  when  the  citizens  were 
engaged  in  getting  in  their  com  in  the  country,  and  sent  parties  of  soldiers'*  to 
their  houses  in  Syracuse  to  carry  off  their  arms.  After  this  he  began  to  increase 
his  navy,  the  seamen  being  now  the  class  of  citizens  on  whom  he  could  most  rely, 
and  further  strengthened  himself  by  raising  an  additional  force  of  mercenaries. 

From  this  time  till  his  death,  a  period  of  nearly  thirty-seven  years,  the  govem- 
gmmm  at  th«  nn».  ™®^^  ^^  Diouysius  met  with  no  further  disturbance  from  any  do- 
MDM  •!  ki/  l^S^  mestic  enemies.  Eight  years  afterwards,  indeed,  when  the  great 
"^  Carthaginian  armament  under  Imilcon  was  besieging  Syracuse,  an 

attempt  was  made**  by  some  of  the  knights  to  excite  the  people  against  him,  and 
Theodorus  is  said  to  have  attacked  him  in  the  public  assembly  as  the  author  of 
all  the  calamities  of  his  country.  But  the  influence  of  the  commander  of  a  Lace- 
dcemonian  auxiliary  force**  then  at  Syracuse  was  exerted  strongly  in  his  favor;  his 

*  DiodoniB,  XIII.  118,  XIV.  7.  known  expedients  of  the  Greek  tynmts  to  ob- 
*>  Diodonu,  XIV.  7.  tidn  or  to  Bccure  their  power.  T^v  wa^lftmiB 
"  DiodoruB,  XIV.  8.  roco0yrac  rdv  SwXmv  (scil.  oi  v6pav90t\  BBJB  Alia- 

*  Diodorus,  XIV.  9.  totle,  implying:  that  it  was  their  oroinaiy  man- 
**  Biodoms,  XIV.  10.    This  is  the  wapatcwt  ner  of  proceemng.    Politica,  V.  10. 

pAvfrXtfr,  the  disarming  of  these  classes  which       *  Diodoros,  XIV.  64,  65. 
asnally  posaeased  arms,  one  of  the  moat  well-       *  Diodoroa,  XTV.  70. 
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own  mercenaries  were  formidable;  and  in  a  season  of  sucli  imminent  danger  from 
a.  foreign  enemy,  many  even  of  those  who  disliked  his  government  would  think 
it  inexpedient  to  molest  it.  On  this  occasion  he  tried  all  means  to  win  popularity* 
mixing  familiarly  with  the  poorer  citizens,  gratifying  some  by  presents,  and  ad- 
outting  others  to  those  common  tables  or  messes  of  the  soldiers,  which  were  kept 
at  the  public  expense.'^  But  the  permanent  security  of  his  dominion  rested  on 
iiis  mercenary  troops,  who  were  ever  ready  to  crush  the  beginnings  of  a  tumult, 
on  his  own  suspicious  vigilance,  on  the  ascendency  of  his  firm  and  active  charac- 
ter, and  on  the  mutual  jealousies  and  common  weakness  of  the  old  aristocratical 
and  popular  parties,  among  whom  there  seems  to  have  been  no  eminent  man  ca- 
pable of  opposing  so  able  a  tyrant  as  Dionysius.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  far  weaker  government  of  the  second  Dionysius  was  only  overthrown,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  defection  of  a  member  of  his  own  family ;  and  when  he  was 
expelled  a  second  time,  the  Syracusans  could  find  no  competent  leader  amongst 
themselves ;  they  were  obliged  to  invite  Timoleon  from  Corinth. 

All  the  ancient  writers,  without  exception,  call  the  government  of  Dionysius  a 
tyranny.*^  This,  as  is  well  known,  was  with  them  no  vague  and  hu  iK»»nmMt  wm  • 
disputable  term,  resting  on  party  impressions  of  character,  and  thus  ^>'"°"^ 
liable  to  be  bestowed  or  denied  according  to  the  political  opinions  of  the  speaker 
or  writer.  It  describes  a  particular  kind  of  government,  the  merits  of  which 
might  bo  differently  estimated,  but  the  facts  of  its  existence  admitted  of  no  dis- 
pute. Dionysius  was  not  a  king,  because  hereditary  monarchy  was  not  the  con- 
stitution of  Syracuse ;  he  was  not  the  head  of  the  aristocratical  party,  enjoying 
supr^e  power,  inasmuch  as  they  were  in  possession  of  the  government,  and  he 
was  their  most  distinguished  member :  on  the  contrary,  the  richer  classes  were 
opposed  to  him,  and  he  foimd  his  safety  in  banishing  them  in  a  mass,  and  confis- 
cating their  property.  Nor  was  he  the  leader  of  a  democracy,  like  Pericles  and 
Demosthenes,  all  powerful,  inasmuch  as  the  free  love  and  admiration  of  the  peo- 
ple made  his  will  theirs ;  for  what  democratical  leader  ever  surrounded  himself 
with  foreign  mercenaries,  or  fixed  his  residence  in  the  citadel,**  or  kept  up  in  his 
style  of  living  and  in  the  society  which  surrounded  him  the  state  and  luxury  of  a 
king's  court  ?  He  was  not  an  hereditary  constitutional  king,  nor  the  leader  of 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  commonwealth :  but  he  had  gained  sovereign 
power  by  fraud,  and  maintained  it  by  force ;  he  represented  no  party,  he  sought 
to  uphold  no  ascendency  but  that  of  his  own  individual  self ;  and  standing  thus 
apart  from  the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen,  his  objects  were  essentially  selfish, 
his  own  safety,  his  own  enjoyments,  his  own  power,  and  his  own  glory.     Feeling 

"  Diodonis,  XIV.  70.  ^  Tivit  Si  hA  rH  nwina  a  sort  of  privile^d  order.    And  thns  tho  offer 

vttptXd^fiavs.    That  this  institation  of  Byssitia,  of  admission  to  such  a  society  would  bo  an  eflbct- 

or  common  tables,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  La-  ual  bribe  to  many,  as  being  at  once  a  benefit 

cedsmoniana^  is  well  known.    It  was  practised  and  a  distinction. 

at  Carthage,  and  even  its  first  origin  was  as-  **  Even  Xenophon  calls  him  "  Dionysius  the 

cribed,  not  to  any  Greek  people,  but  to  the  tyrant.'*    (Hellenic.  II.  2,  §  24.)    It  is  remark- 

GCnotrians  of  the  south  of  Italy.    See  Aristotle,  able,  however,  and  confirms  Niebuhr's  opinion 

Politic.  11.  11,  YII.  10.    Aristotle  blames  the  that  the  Hellenics  contain  two  distinct  works, 

Laoediemonians  for  altering  the  character  of  the  and  that  the  five  last  books  were  written  many 

institution  bjr  making  each  individual  contrib-  years  later  than  the  two  first,  when  Xcnophon's 

^te  his  portion,  instead  of  caosio^  the  whole  feelings  were  become  more  completely  aristo- 

expense  to  be  defrayed  by  the  public    The  ob-  cratical  or  antipopular,  that  in  the  latter  books 

ject  of  the  common  tables  was  to  promote  a  bo-  Dionvsius  is  not  called  Qitmt,  but  is  spoken  ox 

clal  and  brotherly  feeling  amongst  those  who  simply  as  '*  Dionysius,"  or  as  "the  first  Dionys- 

'   ly  with  a  view  to  their  ius.^'    The  offensive  appellation  w 


met  at  them ;  and  especially  with  a  view  to  their  ius.^'    The  offensive  appellation  was  not  to  be 

becoming  more  confident  in  each  other,  so  that  bestowed  on  the  ally  of  Lacedtemon  and  Agesi- 

in  the  day  of  battle  they  might  stand  more  firmly  laus. 

together,  and  abide  by  one  another  to  the  death.  *  Mitford's  mistake  in  supposing  that  the 

\V  ith  Dion^'sius,  these  common  tables  would  be  island  at  Syracuse  was  not  the  citadel ;  and  ar- 

confinod  to  his  guards,  or  to  such  of  the  sol-  guing  that  Dionysius  was  not  a  tyrant,  because 

diers  as  he  could  most  rely  on ;  they  would  be  ne  resided  amongst  the  "  nautio  multitude," 

maintained  at  his  expense,  and  would  be  used  and  not  on  the  heights  of  Epipole,  which  Mit- 

88  a  means  of  keeping  up  a  high  and  exduBive  ford  ima^nes  to  have  been  the  citadel,  will  be 

fbeling  amongst  their  members,  as  belonging  to  shown  in  a  subsequent  note. 
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that  he  had  no  right  to  be  where  he  was,  he  was  full  of  suspicion  and  jcaloosj, 
and  oppressed  his  subjects  with  taxes  at  once  heavy  and  capriciously  levied,  not 
only  that  he  might  ennch  himself,  but  that  he  might  impoverish  and  weaken  them. 
A  government  carried  on  thus  manifestly  for  the  good  of  one  single  governor, 
with  an  end  of  such  unmixed  selfishness,  and  resting  mainly  upon  the  fear,  not 
the  love,  of  its  people ;  with  whatever  brilliant  qualities  it  might  happen  to  be 
gilded,  and  however  free  it  might  be  from  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty,  was  yet  called 
by  the  Greeks  a  tyranny. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  such  tyrants  to  encourage  trade  or  agriculture, 
Hta  usM  nd  qidu*.  that  their  own  wealth  might  be  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  general 
""*•  wealth  of  their  people.     On  the  contrary,  their  financial  expedi- 

ents were  no  other  than  blind  and  brute  exactions,  which  satisfied  their  immediate 
wants ;  it  mattered  not  at  what  cost  of  future  embarrassment.  Aristotle  names 
Dionysius'  government,*®  as  exemplifying  the  tyrant's  policy  cf  impoverishing  his 
people  by  an  excessive  taxation.  The  direct  taxes  were  at  one  time  so  heavy," 
that  it  was  computed  that  in  the  course  of  five  years,  they  equalled  the  entire 
yearly  value  of  the  property  on  which  they  were  levied :  then  there  was  the  old 
fraud  of  debasing  the  coin,"  the  oppression  of  forced  loans,  which  he  paid  in  a 
depreciated  currency,  direct  robbery  of  his  people  under  the  pretence  of  orna- 
menting the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  an  unscrupulous  sacrilege,  which  appro* 
priated  the  very  offerings  to  the  gods,  so  made,  to  his  own  individual  uses.  With 
such  a  system,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  plunder  should  have  been  one  of  his  fa- 
vorite resources.  The  sale  of  prisoners  taken  in  war,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  ways  and  means  of  the  first  Csesar,  was  so  much  a  matter  of  ordinary 
usage  in  the  ancient  world,  that  it  brought  no  peculiar  obloquy  on  Dionysius. 
But  the  sack  of  the  wealthy  temple  of  the  Mater  Matuta  on  the  Etruscan  coast, 
was  considered  as  little  better  than  piracy,"  and  it  was  reported  that  his  settle- 
ment at  Lissus,  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  was  mainly  intended  to  further  his  design 
of  plundering  the  very  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.**  We  read  of  his  colonies  up 
the  Adriatic ;  but  the  only  notice  of  any  commerce  carried  on  with  those  coun- 
tries, mentions  merely  the  importation  of  horses**  from  the  country  of  the  Veneti, 
in  order  that  they  might  run  in  the  chariots  of  Dionysius  at  the  great  games  of 
Greece  and  of  Sicily. 

Every  strong  and  able  government,  however  oppressive,  is  yet  sure  to  accom- 
iTafortiflraud  cniiiig.  p^sh  some  works  at  once  magnificent  and  useful ;  and  thus  the  ex- 
wsynwoM.  tended  walls  of  Syracuse,  which  included  the  whole  slope  of  Epi- 

poltB  to  its  summit,  in  addition  to  the  older  city  which  the  Athenians  had  bo- 

"  Politica,  V.  11.  is  remarkable,  ns  it  seems  to  indicate  that  tno 
"  Aristotle's  expression  is,  h  irivrt  yip  hrtnv  official  valuation  of  property  at  Syracuse,  as  at 
hi  Aiowffhv  T^v  oialav  Siraeav  tUtvnyoxivai  «v-  Rome,  took  place  every  five  years. 
vipatve.    This  can  only  mean,  I  saiJpose,  one  of       "  This,  and  the  following  Instance  of  Dionys- 
two  things :  cither,  as  I  have  explained  it  in  the  ius*  exactions,  are  taken  from  the  second  chap- 
text,  thiit  Dionysius  imposed  a  property  tax  of  tcr  of  the  second  book  of  the  CEconomica,  corn- 
twenty  per  cent.,  so  that  in  five  years  a  man  monly  ascribed  to  Aristotle.     This  chapter, 
might  be  said  to  have  paid  taxes  to  the  amount  however,  is  clearly  not  Aristotle^s,  but,  as  ciiiy- 
of  his  wliole  income,  or  else  that  a  man's  prop-  buhr  has  shown  (Kleine  Historische  Schriften, 
crty  wtu4  valued  much  below  its  real  worth ;  so  p.  412),  must  have  been  a  later  work,  written 
that  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  rated  amount  of  m  Asia  Minor,  and  is  a  collection  of  all  sorts  oi 
ills  property,  not  of  his  income  merely,  would  financial  tricks  and  extortions,  which  arc  recom- 
be  A'cry  mucli  less  than  a  fi}\h  part  of  what  ho  mended  to  the  imitation  of  the  satraps  and  o£B- 
rcaliy  possessed.    It  might  be  thns  possible  cers  of  tfie  monarchies  of  Alexander's  succes- 
that  a  man  might  have  paid  in  five  years  a  sum  sors.    And  wlioever  reads  the  whole  of  the  cf>I 
equal  to  the  rated  amount  of  his  whole  prop-  lection  will  find  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  oi 
«rty ;  but  that  he  should  literally  have  paid  a  the  stories  about  Dionvsius,  as  being  linprcco- 
sum  equal  to  his  whole  real  property  seems  to  dented  or  unworthy  of'^him. 
me  an  absurdity.  To  notice  no  other  objections,        "  Diodorus,  XV.  14.   Strabo  calls  it  the  tem- 
was  it  ever  known  that  the  money  in  any  coun-  pie  of  llithyia,  or  Lucina;  and  adds,  that  Dio- 
try  bore  such  a  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  nysius  plundered  it  in  the  course  of  an  expedi- 
property  in  it  as  to  render  it  possible  in  five  tion  to  Corsica.    V.  2,  §  8,  p.  226. 
years  to  convert  all  property  ihto  cash  ?    For       ■*  Diodorus,  XV.  18. 
the  rest,  the  period  of  five  years  here  mentioned       *  Strabo,  V.  1,  §  4,  p.  212. 
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degcd,  were  the  work  of  Dionysius.  These  were  built**  under* th(r  terror  of  a 
Carthaginian  invasion ;  and  his  docks  for  two  hundred  ships,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  for  a  far  greater  number,  were  constructed  at  once  for  defensive 
and  offensive  war  against  the  same  enemy.  His  works  in  the  island  of  Orty^a 
had  an  object  more  directly  selfish.  This  oldest  and  strongest  part  of  the  city 
of  Syracuse^  which  had  originally  constituted  the  whole  city,  was  now,  since  the 
town  had  spread  over  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  mainland  of  Sicily,  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  citadel.  Here  Dionysius  fixed  his  residence,"  and  built  a  strong 
wall  to  cut  off  its  communication  with  the  rest  of  Syracuse  ;  he  also  appropriated 
it  exclusively  to  his  own  friends  and  his  mercenary  soldiers,  allowing  no  other 
Syracusan  to  live  in  it.  For  the  same  reasons  under  the  Roman  government,  the 
island  was  the  residence  of  the  Roman  praetor  and  his  officers,**  and  the  Syracu- 
sans  were  still  forbidden  to  inhabit  it. 

Dionysius  had  owed  his  elevation  to  the  terror  inspired  by  the  arms  of  Car-» 
thage ;  and  the  great  service  which  he  rendered  to  Greece  and  to    ,.  -   ,     ^. 
the  world,  was  his  successful  resistance  to  the  Carthasninian  power,  w«n  with  cmhMp 

J  •  t  ■  1     •  f  ti*    •!  rm  !•«»      •nd  th«  Italian GrMU. 

and  opposing  a  bamer  to  their  conquest  of  bicily.    The  very  diffi- 
culty of  his  task,  and  the  varied  fortune  of  his  wara,  shows  plainly  that  had  Syr- 
acuse been  under  a  less  powerful  government,  it  must  have  shared  the  fate  of 
Selinus  and  of  Agrigentum.     We  do  not  know  the  causes  which  seem  to  have 
roused  the  Carthaginians  to  such  vigorous  activity  against  the  Sicilian  Greeks, 
immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  armament.     Had  that  great 
expedition  been  successful  at  Syracuse,  it  was  designed  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  the  Carthaginian  dominions,**  and  even  of  Carthage  itself;  and  the  Carthagini- 
ans are  represented  by  Hermocrates*®  as  living  in  constant  dread  of  the  power 
and  ambition  of  Athens.     Yet  four  or  five  years  afterwards  wo  find  them  send- 
ing out  to  Sicily  so  large  a  force,  that  they  might  well  have  defied  the  hostility 
of  the  Athenians ;  and  the  conquest  of  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum,  proved 
to  the  Syracusans  that  they  were  again  incurring  the  danger,  from  which  they 
had  been  delivered  about  eighty  years  before  by  Gelon's  great  victory  of  Himera. 
In  his  £rst  attempts  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians,  Dionysius  was 
unsuccessful.     He  was  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them,  by  Ftnt  treaty  of  diooj* 
which  they  were  to  retain  possession  of  their  own  colonies,  and  of  *"wi*»»carthag«. 
the  Sicanian  tribes  in  the  west  of  Sicily.     The  survivors^'  of  the  people  whom 
they  had  recently  conquered,  of  Himera,  Selinus,  and  Agrigentum ;  as  also  the 
inhabitants  of  Gela  and  Camarina  who  had  abandoned  their  homes  during  the 
war,  and  had  fled  first  to  Syracuse,  and  afterwards  to  Leontini,  might  now,  it 
was  stipulated,  return  to  their  own  countries  and  live  in  peace ;  but  they  were  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  were  to  live  only  in  open  villages ;  their 
cities  were  to  remain  dismantled  and  desolate.    In  the  east  of  the  island,  Messana, 
Leontini,  and  all  the  Sikelian  tribes  were  to  be  independent ;  these  last  were  the 
old  enemies  of  the  Syracusans,  and  the  Carthaginians  naturally,  therefore,  made 
this  stipulation  in  their  favor.    Thus  Dionysius  was  left  master  of  Syracuse  alone ; 
stripped  of  its  dominion  over  the  Sikelians,  stripped  of  its  old  allies,  the  other 
Dorian  cities  of  Sicily ;  while  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  which  a  few  years  be- 
fore had  been  confined  to  thre?  settlements  at  the  western  comer  of  tlie  island, 
was  now  advanced  almost  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  by  means  of  the  Sikelian 

*  Diodoms,  XIV.  18,  41,  42.  may  bo  sure  that  it  was  at  no  time  tho  rcsidcnoo 

"  Diodorub,  XIV.  7.    Those  who  understand  of  tho  poorest  classes,  such  as  composed  the 

iJie  nataro  of  the  Greek  citadels,  that  they  al-  seamen  of  the  state,  but  was  appropriated  to  the 

ways  contained  the  temples  of  the  peculiar  gods  oldest  and  wealthiest  families, 

of  the  people,  and  therefore  were  always  the  "*  Cicero,  Verres,  V.  82.    He  calls  the  island, 

oldest  part  of  the  city,  will  understand  that  Epi-  "  Locus  quern  vel  pauci  possint  defendere." 

polflB  could  not  have  been,  according  to  Greek  ^  So  Alcibiades  told  the  Spurtnns;  Thucyd. 

notions,  tho  citadel  of  Syracuse.    On  the  other  VI.  90,  and  added,  rotatra  fth  irapH  ro9  i^fifii* 

hand,  tho  strength  of  tho  island  of  Ortygia  well  rrara  tiSdrog,  &t  Utvo^rintvy  arniKdan. 

flttod  it  for  purposes  of  security,  and  although  ^  Thucyd.  VI.  84. 

its  vails  were  washed  by  both  liorbors,  yet  wo  ^'  Diodorus,  XIII.  114. 
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tribes,  whose  independence  had  been  just  secured,  it  hemmed  in,  and  in  a  man- 
ner overhung,  the  scanty  territory  which  was  still  left  to  Syracuse. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  last  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  according 
H*         toin«akit  ^  ^^^  chronology  of  Diodorus.     It  was  virtually  no  more  than  a 

'"'^*^  *  truce,  delaying  the  decision  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  con- 

tracting parties,  till  one  of  them  should  be  in  a  better  condition  to  resume  it. 
Dionysius  had  been  crippled  by  his  military  disasters,  and  the  Carthaginians  were 
suflfering  from  a  pestilence  which  was  at  this  time  fatally  raging  in  Africa.  No 
sooner,  then,  was  the  peace  concluded,  than  Dionysius  began  to  undo  its  work. 
It  had  declared  the  Sikelian  tribes  independent ;  he  found,  or  made  a  pretence 
for  attacking  them  :^  it  had  stipulated  for  the  independence  of  Leontini ;  he  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  leave  their  city,^'  and  to  come  and  dwell  as  citizens  in 
Syracuse.  He  also  destroyed  the  Chalcidian  cities  of  Naxos  and  Catana»^  and 
sold  their  inhabitants  for  slaves.  He  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Messana,  Rhe- 
gium,^  and  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy ;  with  Locri  in  particular  he  established  a 
right  of  intermarriage,  and  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  take  a  Locrian  lady  as  his 
own  wife.  He  was  busy  in  making  arms  and  artillery^  for  the  use  of  his  armies, 
and  in  building  ships,  and  arsenals  to  receive  and  fit  them  out  becomingly.  And 
after  all  his  preparations  were  completed,  finding  that  the  pestilence  was  still 
raging  in  Africa,*^  he  determined  to  declare  war  against  Carthage.  This  was  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-fifth  Olympiad,  about  eight  years  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  treaty. 

Dionysius  had  chosen  his  own  time ;  the  plague  had  weakened  the  Carthagini- 
H«  nddanir  dadsiM  &i^»  ^od  the  declaration  of  war  against  them,  unexpected  as  it 
E'Sd^uyt*lieS^to  was,  was  preceded  by  a  general  plundering  of  their  property,*" 
^^^'  and  a  massacre  of  their  citizens  in  all  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily. 

Dionysius  marched  immediately  towards  the  Carthaginian  territories ;  the  forces 
of  the  several  Greek  cities  joined  him  as  he  advanced ;  and  he  laid  siege  to  the 
city  and  island  of  Motya,^  one  of  the  three  settlements  which  Carthage  possessed 
in  Sicily^  before  her  conquest  of  Selinus.  Motya  was  one  of  a  group  of  small 
islands  which  lie  off  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  immediately  to  the  north  of  Mar- 
sala or  Lilybaeum.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,*^  and  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  mcun  land,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
narrow  artificial  causeway.  Like  Tyre  and  Aradus  in  point  of  situation,  it  was 
like  them  fiourishing  and  populous:  and  its  inhabitants,  being  themselves  of 
Phoenician  blood,  were  zealous  in  their  resistance  to  the  Greek  invader.  Attacked 
by  an  overwhelming  force,"  and  seeing  their  walls  breached,  and  their  ramparts 
swept,  by  engines  and  an  artillery  such  as  had  never  before  been  equalled,  they 
did  not  yield  even  when  the  enemy  had  forced  his  way  into  their  city,  but  availed 
themselves  of  their  narrow  streets  and  lofty  houses  to  dispute  every  inch  of  lus 
progress.  The  Greeks  then  brought  up  their  movable  towers,  which  had  been 
built  to  match  the  height  of  the  houses,  and  from  these  they  threw  out  bridges 
to  the  roofs,  and  thus  endeavored  to  board  the  enemy.  Day  after  day  this  bloody 
struggle  continued ;  the  Greek  trumpets  regularly  sounding  a  retreat  when  night 
fell,  and  calling  off  their  combatants ;  till  at  length  Dionysius  turned  this  practice 
to  his  account,  and  as  soon  as  the  trumpets  sounded  as  usual,  and  the  Phoenici- 
ans supposed  that  the  contest  was  at  an  end  till  the  next  day,  he  sent  in  a  party 
of  picked  men,  who,  before  the  enemy  suspected  their  design,  had  established 
themselves  in  a  commanding  situation  from  which  they  could  not  be  dislodged 
again.    Then  the  whole  Greek  army  poured  into  the  town  by  the  moles  or  dykes 


«  Diodorus,  XIV.  7,  U. 
«  Diodorus,  XIV.  16. 
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-which  they  had  thrown  across  from  the  main  land  to  the  shore  of  Motya,  and  the 
place  was  taken  by  storm.  Neither  age  nor  sex  were  spared  by  the  conquerors ; 
a  few  only  of  the  inhabitants  saved  their  lives  by  running  to  the  temples  of  those 
gods  whom  the  Greeks  honored  in  common  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  these 
-were  afterwards  sold  for  slaves.  The  whole  plunder  of  the  town  was  given  to 
the  victorious  soldiers. 

While  the  siege  of  Motya  was  going  on,  Dionysius  had  employed  a  portion  of 
his  army  in  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  remaining  colonies  or  allies  ^^  .^  ^^^^  ,j,^ 
of  Carthage.  The  Sicanian  tribes,"  who  were  the  principal  inhab-  8iou2"liii«t  or  cJ- 
itants  of  the  interior  in  the  west  of  Sicily,  submitted  without  oppo- 
sition. But  five  places  held  out  resolutely :  Soloeis  and  Panormus,  both  of  them, 
as  well  as  Motya,  Phoenician  settlements ;  £gesta,  whose  quarrel  with  Selinus 
first  brought  the  Athenians  into  Sicily,  and  afterwards  the  Carthaginians ;  Entella, 
and  Halicyee.  It  was  in  vain  that  Dionysius  ravaged  their  lands,  destroyed  their 
fruit-trees,  and  attacked  their  towns ;  they  remained  unmoved  in  their  fidelity ; 
and  even  after  the  fall  of  Motya,  when  the  Greek  power  seemed  so  irresistible 
that  the  people  of  Halicysd  then  at  last  submitted  to  it,  yet  the  other  fa.ir  still 
held  out ;  and  when  Dionysius  again  ventured  to  besiege  £gesta,  the  inhabitants 
sallied  by  night  and  set  fire  to  his  camp,  and  obliged  him  to  abandon  his.  enter- 
prise with  loss. 

Here  ended  the  circle  of  Dionysius'  glory.  The  Carthaginians,*^  provoked  by 
the  suddenness  of  his  attack,  by  his  having  taken  advantage  of  their  an^tcuihxgfaiM^**. 
distressed  condition,  and  by  the  inveteracy  with  which  the  Greeks  p«»i»*«tosi«iy. 
were  pursuing  all  of  their  name  and  race,  were  roused  to  extraordinary  exertion. 
An  immense  army  was  raised  of  Africans  and  Spaniards  ;  but  the  Gauls,  so  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  Punic  wars,  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Alps,  or  become 
known  to  the  civilized  nations  of  the  south ;  so  that  there  were  none  of  them  in 
the  armament  now  collected  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily.  As  ic  was,  however,  the 
Carthaginian  force  was  estimated  by  Timseus  at  100,000  men,  and  it  was  com- 
manded by  Imilcon,  the  supreme  military  chief  of  the  commonwealth.  The  expe- 
dition landed  at  Panormus,  and  every  thing  gave  way  before  it.  Motya  was 
instantly  recovered ;  the  Sicanians  left  Dionysius  to  join  their  old  friends,  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  Dionysius  himself  retreated  upon  Syracuse  ;  and  the  seat  of  war  was 
removed  almost  instantaneously  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island,  from  Motya  and  Egesta  to  Syracuse. 

Imilcon  advanced"  along  the  northern  coast  towards  Messina,  being  anxious  to 
possess  that  important  place,  and  so  intercept  any  succors  which  Th«  c^rtiugiabM  b*. 
might  be  sent  to  the  aid  of  Dionysius,  either  from  the  Greek  states  '^'^  syimen... 
of  Italy,  or  from  Greece  itself.  He  took  Messina,  defeated  the  Syracusans  in  a 
sea  fight  off  Catana,  and  then,  being  completely  master  of  the  field,  he  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  Syracuse  by  sea  and  land  ;  his  ships  occupied  the  great  harbor, 
while  with  his  ar.ny  he  held  all  the  most  important  points  on  shore :  the  head- 
land of  Plemyrium,  ^^hich  forms  the  southern  side  of  the  great  harbor,  the  tem- 
ple of  Olympian  Jupiter  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anapus,  and  the  suburb  of 
Keapolis,  just  without  the  walls  of  Acradinn,  and  under  the  cliffs  of  Epipolae. 
The  position  of  Epipolae  itself,  which  the  Athenians  had  at  first  occupied  with  bo 
much  effect,  and  which  they  afterwards  neglected  to  their  ruin,  was  now  secured 
against  the  enemy  by  the  walls  lately  carried  round  its  whole  extent  by  Dio- 
nysius. 

Thus  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily  was  reduced,  as  it  were,  to  one  little  spark, 
which  the  first  breath  seemed  likely  to  extinguish ;  but  on  its  pres-  oritiMi  st«to  or  ik« 
ervation  depended  the  existence  of  Rome  and  the  fate  of  the  world.  ^'**^  pow«ri«8kUjr. 
Had  Carthage  become  the  sovereign  of  all  Sicily,  her  power,  in  its  full  and  imde- 

•  Diodoms,  XrV.  48-M.  ■•  Diodonu,  XIV.  57-63. 
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cayed  vigor,  must  have  immediately  come  into  contact  with  the  nations  of  Italy ; 
and  the  Samnite  wars  of  Borne  might  have  ended  in  the  destruction  of  both  the 
contending  nations,  when  their  exhausted  strength  had  left  them  at  the  mercy  of 
a  powerful  neighbor.  But  this  was  not  to  be,  and  Dionysius  was  inspired  with 
resolution  to  abide  the  storm,  that  so  he  might  fulfil  that  purpose  of  God's  prov- 
idence, which  designed  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily  to  stand  as  a  breakwater  agunst 
the  advances  of  Carthage,  and  to  afford  a  shelter  to  the  yet  unripened  strength 
of  Borne. 

The  condition  of  Dionysius  seemed  desperate.  Blockaded  by  sea  and  land, 
Diooyviw  piopoMi  to  ^ith  a  people  impatient  of  his  despotism,  with  a  force  of  merce- 
MM^  from  Sicily.  naHcs,  who,  the  moment  that  he  became  unable  to  pay  them,  might 
betray  him,  either  to  the  enemy  without  the  walls  or  to  his  political  adversaries 
within ;  he  held  a  council  with  his  friends  in  the  citadel,  and  expressed  hb  pur- 
pose of  leaving  Syracuse  to  its  fate,  and  attempting  to  effect  his  own  escape  by 
sea.  One  of  them  boldly  answered,^  "  A  king  s  robe  is  a  noble  winding-sheet" 
At  these  words  the  spirit  of  Dionysius  rose  within  him,  and  he  resolved  to  live  or 
die  a  king. 

But  his  deliverance  was  effected  by  another  power  than  his  own.  The  spots 
Th.  cutbMinkii  ^^^^^  the  small  Sicilian  rivers  maks  their  way  into  the  sea  are, 
iMiwmtcrip^w^byM  during  the  summer,  notoriously  unhealthy  :  a  malaria  fever  is  al- 
most the  certain  consequence  of  passing  a  single  night  in  any  vil- 
lage so  situated.  The  shore  near  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus,  and  the  marshy  plain 
immediately  behind  it,  would  be  absolutely  pestilential  to  an  army  quartered 
there  during  the  heats  of  summer ;  and  the  Athenians,  when  besieging  Syracuse 
seventeen  years  before,  had  severely  suffered  from  its  influence.*^  But  now  the 
season  was  unusually  hot,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  disease  in  Africa 
about  this  period,  i^  is  likely  that  the  constitutions  of  many  of  the  Carthaginian 
Boldiei-s  would  be  more  than  usually  susceptible  of  infection.  Accordingly,"  the 
disorder  which  broke  out  in  the  besieging  army  more  resembled  the  most  malignant 
pestilence  than  any  ordinary  form  of  marsh  or  malaria  fever.  The  patients  were 
commonly  carried  off  in  five  or  six  days ;  and  the  disease  was  either^eally  so  con- 
tagious, or  was  imagined  to  be  so,  that  no  one  dared  to  visit  the  sick,  or  to  pay 
them  the  most  necessary  attentions :  and  thus  all  who  were  taken  ill  were  left  to 
die  without  relief. 

This  visitation  broke  both  the  power  and  the  spirit  of  the  Carthaginians.  Dio- 
Di<iiyiiiiidMii«Tttiuir  nysius*'  now  made  a  sally,  and  attacked  them  both  by  sea  and  land. 
'~**  He  carried  their  post  at  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  and 

that  at  Dascon,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  harbor,  on  the  right  of  the  Anapus, 
where  the  Athenians  first  effected  their  landing.  Here  he  found  their  ships  drawn 
up  on  the  beach,  and  he  instantly  set  fire  to  them.  Meanwhile  the  Syracusan 
fleet  advanced  right  across  the  harbor,  and  surprised  the  enemy's  ships  before 
they  could  be  manned  and  worked  out  from  the  shore  to  offer  battle.  Thus  tak* 
ing  them  at  a  disadvantage,  the  Greeks  sunk  or  shattered  them  without  resistance, 
or  surrounded  them  and  carried  them  by  boarding.  And  now  the  flames  began 
to  spread  from  the  ships  on  the  beach  to  those  which  lay  afloat  moored  close  to 
the  shore.  These  were  mostly  merchant  ships,  worked  by  sails  like  ours,  and 
consequently,  even  while  at  anchor,  they  had  their  masts  up  and  their  standing 
rigging.  As  the  flames  caught  these  and  blazed  up  into  the  air,  the  spectacle 
afforded  to  the  Syracusans  on  their  walls  was  most  magnificent.  The  crews  of 
the  burning  ships  leaped  overboard,  and  left  them  to  their  fate ;  their  cables  were 
burnt,  and  the  blazing  masses  began  to  drift  about  the  harbor,  and  to  run  foul  of 
one  another ;  while  the  crackling  of  the  flames,  and  the  crashing  of  the  falling 
masts  and  of  the  sides  of  the  ships  in  their  mutual  shocks,  heard  amidst  volumes 

"  KoA^v  irrtv  Irrd^iov  4  rvcavvts.     Isocrates.       "  Diodofos,  XIV.  70,  71. 
ArcliidttinuB,  %  49,  p.  125.  »  Diodorua,  XIV.  72-76. 
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of  smoke  and  sheets  of  fire,  reminded  the  Sjracusans  of  the  destruction  of  the 
giants  by  the  thunder  of  Jove,  when  they  had  assayed  in  their  pride  to  storm 
Olympus.'* 

Thus  called,  as  they  thought,  by  the  manifest  interposition  of  heaven  to  finish 
the  work,  the  very  old  men  and  boys  of  Syracuse  could  bear  to  look  iuj«idngi  of  om  sjt. 
on  idly  from  their  walls  no  longer,  but  getting  into  the  large  punts  ^""""^ 
or  barges,"  which  were  ordinarily  used  for  ferrying  men  and  cattle  across  the  har- 
bor, they  put  out  to  sea,  to  save  and  capture  such  of  the  enemy's  ships  as  the 
fire  had  not  yet  destroyed.  But  the  walls  were  crowded  with  fresh  spectators, 
for  as  the  report  of  the  victory  became  more  and  more  decided,  the  women,  chil- 
dren, and  slaves,  all  poured  out  from  their  houses,  and  hastened  to  enjoy  with 
their  own  eyes  the  sight  of  this  wonderful  deliverance.  When  the  day  was  over, 
the  Carthaginian  naval  force  was  almost  utterly  destroyed,  while  Dionysius  en- 
camped on  the  ground  which  he  had  won  near  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter, 
having  the  remnant  of  the  besieging  army  shut  in  between  his  position  on  one 
nde,  and  the  walls  of  Syracuse  on  the  other. 

But  Imilcon  had  no  hope  of  continuing  the  contest  with  success  any  further. 
He  offered  all  the  treasure  in  his  camp,  amounting  to  three  hun-  Ret»at  of  om  ovtiu. 
dred  talents,  to  purchase  the  unmolested  retreat  of  the  remainder  «****■**• 
of  hb  armament.  "  This,"  said  Dionysius,  "  cannot  be  granted  ;  but  I  will  con- 
sent that  the  native  Carthaginians  shall  be  allowed  to  escape  by  night  to  Afr'ca,'* 
stipulating  nothing  for  their  subjects  and  allies.  He  foresj\w  that  if  the  head  were 
thus  taken  from  the  body,  the  body  would  instantly  fall  into  his  power ;  and  he 
was  not  sorry  to  impress  the  Africans,  Iberians,  and  Sikelians,  with  a  strong  sense 
of  the  selfish  arrogance  of  the  Carthaginians,  who,  thinking  only  of  themselves, 
abandoned  their  allies  to  destruction  without  scruple.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Carthaginians  had  escaped,  the  rest  of  the  armament  attempted  to  provide  as 
they  could  for  their  own  safety.  The  Sikelians  and  Africans  were  obliged  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  after  the  former  had  endeavored  in  vain  to  make  good  theur 
retreat  to  their  own  country ;  but  the  Iberians  held  together,  and  made  so  for- 
midable a  show  of  resistance,  that  Dionysius  readily  listened  to  their  proposals  of 
entering  into  his  sernce.  They  became  a  part  of  his  mercenary  army ;  and  while 
they  helped  to  secure  his  power  against  his  domestic  enemies,  they  also  added  to 
the  glory  of  his  arms  abroad :  and  in  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  fortune, 
these  same  Iberians,  who  had  been  enlisted  in  Spain,  taken  thence  to  Africa,  and 
afterwards  had  crossed  the  sea  to  Sicily  as  invaders,  were  some  years  later  sent 
over  from  Sicily  to  Greece,*  as  a  part  of  the  auxiliary  force  sent  by  Dionysius 
to  ^d  the  Lacedasmonians ;  and  fought  with  distinction  in  Laconia  under  the  eye  of 
Agesilaus,  against  the  invading  army  of  Epaminondas. 

Thus  was  Dionysius  saved  from  imminent  ruin,  and  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily 
was  preserved.  His  subsequent  wars  with  Carthage  were  of  no  state  of  tb«c«rthiifi». 
importance,  for  ami*  1st  much  variety  of  fortune  in  particular  en-  »"i»w«»siciij. 
gagements,  the  relstions  of  the  two  states  were  never  materially  altered ;  thp 
Carthaginians  retriuined  masters  of  all  the  western  part  of  the  island,  while  the 
eastern  part  continued  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  Dionysius. 

After  the  destruction  of  this  great  armament,  Dionysius  felt  himself  able  to 
carry  on  his  plans  of  conquest  against  the  Greeks  of  Italy.     One  of  ^j^  .^^^ 
his  first  measures  was  to  people  the  important  city  of  Messana.  •tiSr"*tiS'*^^TIISi«« 
The  remaius  of  the  old  citizens,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  the 

•  Diodoms,  XIV.  78.  This  whole  description  "  xa  jeof^ntU.  Diodorus,  XIV.  74.  Thia  is  one 

leems  to  Imve  been  taken  from  the  liistory  of  of  the  touches  which  seem  to  ai^ue  that  the 

Pliili^tiis,  who  was  probably  an  eye-witness  of  writer  of  the  description  was  at  any  rate  a  Syr»- 

the  scene :  so  that  the  comparison  is  not  to  bo  cusanj  familiar  witli  the  harbf»r  of  Syracuse.  Ka 

regarded  as  the  mere  flounsh  of  a  writer,  ftir  explanation  is  given  by  him,  because  the  use  of 

I emoved  in  time  and  space  from  the  action  which  these  vo^iitia  was  to  him  so  familiar,  that  hi 

Ktggosted  it.  but  as  one  which  really  arose  in  could  not  lancy  that  any  was  requisite, 

the  minds  of  the  Syracusans,  amidst  the  excite-  "  Xenophon,  Hellemc.  VII.  1,  §  20. 
ment  and  enthusiasm  of  the  actual  spectacle. 
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Carthaginians,  returned  to  their  home  after  Imilcon's  defeat ;  but  their  numben 
were  so  thinned,  that  Dionysius  added  to  them  a  large  body  of  new  citizens  from 
Locri  on  the  Italian  coast,  his  old  and  firm  ally,  and  from  a  Locrian  colony,**  Me- 
dama,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  which  had  probably  been  lately  conquered  by  the 
Lucanians,  With  these  there  were  at  first  joined  some  exiles  from  old  Greece* 
of  the  race  of  the  old  Messenians ;  but  afterwards,  to  satisfy  the  jealousy  of  La- 
ceddemon,  they  were  removed  from  Messana,  and  founded  for  themselves  the 
new  city  of  Tyndaris." 

The  principal  object  of  Dionysius*  hostility  among  the  Greek  cities  of  Jtalj 

was  Rhegium.     The  Bhegians  had  favored  his  political  adversa- 

nj^iujd  oooqiiMt  of  ries,  and  had  personally  affronted  him  by  refusing  to.  allow  him 

the  right  of  intermarriage  with  their  citizens.  But  his  ambition 
led  him  to  desire  the  dominion  of  all  the  coast  of  Italy  on  the  Ionian  sea ;  and 
he  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Lucanians,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
hoping  that  they  might  exhaust  the  Greek  cities,  by  their  constant  plundering 
warfare,  and  that  he  might  then  step  in  to  reap  the  harvest.  His  defeat  of  the 
combined  army  of  the  Italian  Greeks  on  the  banks  of  the  Helleporus,**  and  his 
conquest  of  Rhegium,**  Caulon,*^  and  Hipponium,**  are  the  principal  events  of 
thb  contest.  He  enlarged  Syracuse,  by  removing  thither  the  whole,  or  a  great 
part,  of  the  population  of  the  conquered  cities  ;  and  his  increased  power  and  influ- 
ence on  the  Italian  coast  facilitated  those  further  plans  of  aggrandizement  which 
have  been  already  noticed,  his  settlements  at  Issa  and  Lissus,  and  on  the  coasi 
of  Picenum,  his  alliance  with  the  Illyrians,  and  his  trade  in  the  Adriatic. 

Thus  powerful  at  home  and  abroad,  and  possessing  a  far  greater  dominion  than 
Du«7ri«iMBd«ci>ariou  ^^J  priucc  or  State  in  old  Greece,  Dionysius  yet  felt  that  Greece 
li?*^"lCr"iS?^  was,  as  it  were,  the  heart  and  life  of  the  civilized  world,  and  thai 
tngmiyatAUMot.  j^q  glory  would  bc  universal  or  enduring  unless  it  had  received  its 
stamp  and  warrant  from  the  genius  of  Athens.  He  sent  chariots  to  Olympia,  to 
contend  for  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games  ;**  he  sent  over  also  rhapsodists  most 
eminent  for  the  powers  of  their  voice  and  the  charm  of  their  recitation«to  rehearse 
his  poems ;  and  he  was  repeatedly  a  candidate  for  the  prize  of  tragedy  at  Athene 
Alexander,  indeed,  scorned  to  contend  lor  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  unless 
kings  could  be  his  competitors ;  but  in  such  matters  there  was  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  a  king  and  a  tyrant,  between  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  princes," 
sprung  from  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jove,  and  the  humble  citizen  of  Syracuse,  whom 
his  fortune  had  unexpectedly  raised  to  greatness.  There  is  a  story  that  the  pub- 
lic feeling  at  Olympia  was  so  strong  against  Dionysius  as  a  tyrant,^'  that  the  tents 
of  his  theori,  or  deputies  to  the  Olympic  assembly,  were  plundered,  and  the  reci- 
tation of  his  verses  drowned  amidst  the  clamor  and  hisses  of  the  multitude.  But 
whether  this  be  true  or  false,  we  know  that  at  Athens  his  tragedies  were  by  no 
means  regarded  as  contemptible ;  he  gained  on  different  occasions  the  second  and 
third  prizes,  and  at  last  his  tragedy,  entitled  "  Hector  Ransomed,"^'  was  judged 
worthy  of  the  highest  prize. 

This  evident  desire  of  intellectual  fame,  united  with  the  powers  of  earning  it» 
tempted  the  philosophers  of  Greece  to  believe  that  they  should  find  in  Dionys- 

■•  DiodoniB,  XIV.  78.     Tho. present  reading  •  Diodoma,  XIV.  8. 

In  tho  text  of  Diodorua  is  Ms^i/ivafov;,  for  whicli  "  Diodorns,  XIV.  106. 

duvcrius  has  coniectnrod    Ut6fta(ovi,     Me^a-  "  Diodorns,  XIV.  107. 

matnvs  would  be  atill  nearer  the  present.reading,  **  Diodorus^  XIV.  109. 

and  MlSajta  is  tho  name  of  the  city  in  Strabo,  ^  In  an  earhorage,  however,  an  ancestor  of  the 

VI.  1,  §  5,  p.  256,  and,  it  is  aaid,  on  one  of  its  great  Alexander,  the  Macedonian  king  of  the 

coins.    Mcdama,  or  Mesma,  is  described  as  a  same  name,  who  reigned  during  the  Persian  in- 

Locrian  colony  by  Strabo,  in  the  passage  above  vasion,  was  anxious  to  be  admitted  as  a  compot- 

quoted,  and  by  Scymnus  Chius,  V.  807.  itor  for  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  even  is 

**  Diodorus,  XI v.  78.  the  foot  race,  and  he  ran  aocordj^ly  in  tho  9t»- 

•  I'olybius  calls  the  river  "  Elloporus,"  I.  6.  dium.    See  Herodotus,  V.  22. 

Diodorus  calls  it  "  Hclorus,"  XIV.  104.    I  bus-  "  Diodorus,  XIV.  109. 

pect  that  tho  true  reading  in  Polybius  would  bo  "  Diodorus,  XV.  74. 
"Helleporus." 
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ins  a  man  who  could  sympathize  with  them  in  spite  of  his  political  m,  ittonmiw  vitk 
greatness,  and  would  rejoice  to  associate  with  them  on  equal  terms.  i«>'-»»*«»*p»^0' 
Plato  visited  SjTacuse,'''  and  Isocrates/^  at  a  safer  distance,  addressed  to  Dionys* 
ius  a  letter  of  compliment  from  Greece.  As  long  as  they  remained  on  the  op- 
posite shores  of  the  Ionian  sea,  the  philosopher  and  the  tyrant  might  correspond 
with  each  other  without  offence.  But  many  are  the  stories  which  show  the  foU^ 
of  supposing  that  an  equality  of  mind  can  triumph  over  the  differences  of  rank 
and  power.  No  man  can  associate  freely  with  another,  when  his  life  is  at  the 
mercy  of  his  companion's  caprice.  Plato  soon  returned  to  Greece,  with  a  lesson 
from  some  of  the  philosophers  ef  Syracuse,  "  that  men  of  their  profession  would 
do  well  either  to  shun  the  society  of  tyrants,''^  or  else  in  their  intercourse  with 
them,  to  study  how  they  could  please  them  roost."  This  advice  is  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  practical  lesson  given  to  Plato  by  Dionysius,  which  ought 
to  have  rendered  it  superfluous ;  the  story  ran,  that  the  tyrant  was  so  offended 
with  something  that  Plato  had  said,  that  he  sent  him  forthwith  to  the  slave- 
market,  and  had  him  sold  as  a  slave,  but  that  the  philosopheflrs  immediately  re- 
deemed him  by  a  general  subscription  amongst  themselves,  and  then  urged  him 
to  quit  Sicily.  A  similar  story  is  told  of  the  poet  Philozenus,  whom  Dionysius 
is  said  to  have  sent  from  his  own  table  to  his  prisons  in  the  quarries,  because  he 
bad  expressed  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  tyrant's  poetry.  These  stories  may 
deserve  but  httle  credit  for  the  particular  facts;  yet  the  intercourse  between 
Frederick  of  Prussia  and  Voltaire  was  interrupted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the 
presumption  of  literary  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pride  of  rank  and  power 
on  the  other,  are  likely  to  lead  to  such  results. 

That  the  despot  of  Syracuse  should  not  scruple  to  send  a  poet  to  the  quarries 
and  to  sell  a  philosopher  in  the  slave-market,  is  nothing  wonder- 
ful.  We  may  be  more  unwilling  to  believe  the  reports  of  the 
state  of  miserable  fear  to  which  suspicion  could  reduce  one  so  able  and  so  daring 
as  Dionysius.  "  He  could  trust  no  man,"  it  was  said,^*  "  but  a  set  of  miserable 
freed  men,  and  outcasts,  and  barbarians,  whom  he  made  his  body-guard.  He 
fenced  his  chamber  with  a  wide  trench,  which  he  crossed  by  a  draw-bridge  ;  he 
never  addressed  the  Syracusan  people  bjit  from  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  where 
no  dagger  could  reach  him;  he  never  visited  his  wives  without  having  their 
apartments  previously  searched,  lest  they  should  contain  some  lurking  assassin ; 
nay,  he  dared  not  ^ow  himself  to  be  shaved  by  any  hands  except  his  own 
daughters' ;  and  even  them  he  was  afraid  to  intrust  with  a  razor ;  but  taught 
them  how  to  singe  off  his  beard  with  hot  walnut-shells."  Much  of  this  is  prob- 
ably exaggeration,  but  the  Greek  tyrants  knew  that  to  kill  them  was  held  to  be 
no  murder ;  and  it  is  no  shame  to  Dionysius,  if  his  nerves  were  overcome  by  the 
hourly  danger  of  assassination,  a  danger  which  appalled  even  the  iron  courage  of 
Cromwell. 

The  Greeks  had  no  abhorrence  for  kings :  the  descendant  of  a  hero  race,  rul- 
ing over  a  people  whom  his  fathers  had  ruled  from  time  imme-  p«nii»  dumcter  oi 
morial,  was  no  subject  of  obloquy,  either  with  the  people,  or  with  "»•■»«»«»  «r»«»«««' 
the  philosophers.  But  a  tyrant,  a  man  of  low  or  ordinary  birth,  who  by  force 
or  fraud  had  seated  himself  on  the  necks  of  his  countrymen,  to  gorge  each  pre- 
vailing passion  of  his  nature  at  their  cost^  with  no  principle  but  the  interest  of  his 
own  power,  such  a  man  was  regarded  as  a  wild  beast  that  had  broken  into  the 
fold  of  civilized  society,  and  whom  it  was  every  one's  right  and  duty  by  any 
means,  or  with  any  weapon,  presently  to  destroy.  Such  monsters  of  selfishness 
Christian  Europe  has  rarely  seen.    If  the  claim  to  reign  by  **  the  grace  of  God" 

"  Diodoros,  XV.  7.  though  the  Ihct  of  his  havhig  corresponded 

**  'Whether  the  letters  professing  to  he  writ-  with  them  may  be  true  notwithstanding. 
ten  from  Isocrates  to  Dionysios  and  Philip  of      ^*  Diodoros,  XV.  7.    At!  rdv  C9fiv  roU  rvfdy 

Macedon,  and  pablished  at  the  end  of  his  ora-  wis  9  «l»s  ^Ktera  9  &s  %6tcra  hfuXtiv, 
tionit,  are  genuine,  may  well  be  doubted ;  al-       "**  Cicero,  Tnsculan.  Bisputat.  V.  20. 
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has  given  an  undue  sanction  to  absolute  power,  jet  it  has  diffused  at  the  sanie 
time  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  power,  such  as  the  tyrants,  and  even  the 
kings  of  the  later  age  of  Greece,  never  knew.  The  most  unprincipled  of  modem 
sovereigns  would  yet  have  acknowledged  that  he  owed  a  duty  to  his  people,  for 
the  discharge  of  which  he  was  answerable  to  God ;  but  the  Greek  tyrant  regarded 
his  subjects  as  the  mere  instruments  of  his  own  gratification ;  fortune,  or  lus  own 
superiority,  had  given  him  extraordinary  means  of  indulging  his  favorite  passions, 
and  it  would  be  folly  to  forego  the  opportunity.  It  is  this  total  want  of  regard 
for  his  fellow-creatures,  the  utter  sacrifice  of  their  present  and  future  improve-, 
ment,  for  the  sake  of  objects  purely  personal,  which  constitutes  the  guilt  of  Dio- 
nysius  and  his  fellow-tyrants.  In  such  men  all  virtue  was  necessarily  blighted ; 
neither  genius,  nor  courage,  nor  occaraonal  signs  of  human  feeling,  could  atone  for 
the  deliberate  wickedness  of  their  system  of  tyranny.  Brave  and  able  as  Dionys- 
ius  was,  active,  and  temperate,  and  energetic,  he  left  behind  him  no  beneficial 
institutions ;  he  degraded  rather  than  improved  the  character  of  his  countrymen ; 
and  he  has  therefore  justly  been  branded  with  infamy,  by  the  accordant  voice  of 
hb  own  and  ol  after  ages ;  he  will  be  known  forever  as  Dionysius  the  tyrant. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

CARTHAGE— BAEBAEIANS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE— EAST  OF  EUROPE^-GREECB- 

MACEDONIA— ILLYRIA. 


*'  CsBtemm — qni  mortales  initio  oolaerint,  indigene  an  advecti,  parum  oompertiun." — ^TAcin» 
Agricola,  XI. 

The  enlarged  researches  of  our  own  times,  while  they  make  us  more  sensible 
DUBeuitiM  or  uetMit  ^f  the  actual  extent  of  our  ignorance,  yet  encourage  us  with  the 
'*^'^-  hope  that  it  will  gradually  be  diminished.     But  he  who  attempts 

to  write  history  in  the  interval  between  this  awakened  consciousness  of  the  defects 
of  our  knowledge,  and  that  fuller  light  which  may  hereafter  remove  them,  labors 
under  peculiar  disadvantages.  A  reputation  for  learning  was  cheaply  cained  in 
the  days  of  our  fathers,  by  merely  reading  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  and  being  able  to  repeat  the  information  which  they  have  communicated. 

But  now  we  desire  to  learn,  not  what  existing  accounts  may  have  recorded  of 
a  people  or  a  race,  but  what  that  people  or  race  really  was,  and  did ;  we  wish 
to  conceive  a  full  and  lively  image  of  them,  of  their  language,  their  institutions, 
their  arts,  their  morals ;  to  understand  what  they  were  in  themselves,  and  how 
they  may  have  affected  the  fate  of  the  world,  either  in  their  own  times,  or  in 
after  ages.  These,  however,  are  questions  which  the  ancient  writers  were  often 
as  unable  to  answer  as  we  are  ;  happier,  it  may  be  thought,  than  we  in  this,  that 
they  had  no  painful  consciousness  of  ignorance.  To  repeat  what  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  have  left  on  record  of  Carthage,  and  its  dominion  in  Spain  and 
Africa,  would  be  an  easy  task,  but  at  the  same  time  most  unsatisfactory.  We 
look  around  for  other  witnesses,  we  question  existing  languages,  and  races,  and 
manners,  in  the  hope  of  gleaning  from  them  some  fuller  knowledge  of  extinct  na- 
tions, than  can  be  gained  from  the  scanty  accounts  of  foreigners  or  enemies. 

The  internal  state  of  Carthage  may  fitly  be  reserved  for  a  later  period  of  thn 
ckrtiMK*.  hbtory.     It  will  be  enough  now  to  fill  up,  so  far  as  I  can,  that 
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sketch  of  her  dominion  and  foreign  relations,  which  has  been  begun  in  some 
measure  in  the  two  preceding  chapters. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Carthaginians 
possessed  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  middle  of  the  ^^^  ^^^ 

greater  Syrtis  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  a  country  reaching  from  ^tniM  aoauidoii  i  u. 
19  degrees,  east  longitude,  to  6  degrees,  west;  and  a  length  of  '"^ 
coast  which  Polybrus*  reckoned  at  above  sixteen  thousand  stadia.  But  unlike 
the  compactness  and  organization  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  this  long 
line  of  coast  was,  for  the  most  part,  only  so  far  under  the  dominion  of  the  Car- 
'thaginians,  that  they  possessed*  a  chain  of  commercial  establishments  along  its 
whole  extent,  and  with  the  usual  ascendency  of  civilized  men  over  barbarians, 
had  obliged  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whether  cultivators  of  the  soil 
or  wandering  tribes,  to  acknowledge  their  superiority.  But  in  that  part  where 
the  coast  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  from  the  Hermsan  headland,  or  Cape 
Bon,  to  the  lesser  Syrtis,  they  had  occupied  the  country  more  completely.  This 
was  one  of  the  richest  tracts  to  be  found ;'  anc'  here  the  Carthaginians  had  planted 
their  towns  thickly,  and  had  covered  the  open  country  with  their  farms  and  villas. 
This  was  their  irs^ioix  V»  the  immediate  domain  of  Carthage,  where  fresh  settle- 
ments were  continually  made  as  a  provision  for  the  poorer  citizens  ;*  settlements 
prosperous,  indeed,  and  wealthy,  but  politically  dependent,  as  was  always  the 
case  in  the  ancient  world ;  insomuch  that  the  term  frsf loixoi,  which  in  its  origin 
expressed  no  more  than  *'  men  who  dwelt  not  in,  but  round  about  a  city,"  came, 
to  signify  a  particular  political  relation,  theirs,  namely,  who  enjoyed  personal 
freedom,  but  had  no  share  in  the  government  of  their  country. 

Distinct  from  these  settlements  of  the  Carthaginians  themselves  wei^  the  sister 
cities  of  Carthage,  founded  immediately,  like  herself,  by  the  Phoeni-  phanidn  wkoiM  k 
dans  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  although  her  fortune  had  afterwards  so  '^^'^^ 
outgrown  theire.  Amongst  these  Phoenician  colonies  were  Utica,"  more  famous 
in  Soman  than  in  Carthaginian  history,  Adrumetum,*  the  two  cities  known  by 
the  name  of  Leptis,  situated,  the  one  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  great 
Syrtis,  and  the  other  on  the  coast  between  the  lesser  Syrtis  and  the  Hermeean 
headland ;  and  Hippo,  a  name  so  closely  connected  in  our  minds  with  the  piety 
and  energy  of  its  great  bishop,  Augustine.  These  were  the  allies  of  Cartnhge» 
and  some  of  them  were  again  at  the  head  of  a  small  confederacy  of  states,^  wno 
looked  up  to  them  for  protection,  as  they  in  their  turn  looked  up  to  Carthage. 
They  enjoyed  their  own  laws,  and  were  independent  in  their  domestic  govern- 
ment ;  but  in  their  foreign  relations  they  found,  in  common  with  all  the  weaker 
states  of  the  ancient  world,  that  alliance  with  a  greater  power  ended  sooner  or 
later  in  subjection. 

The  Phoenician  colonists,  who  founded  Carthage,  at  first  paid^  a  tribute  to  the 
native  Africans  on  whose  land  they  had  settled,  as  an  acknowl-  coiidition*fth«AfkkM 
edgment  that  the  country  was  not  their  own.  But  in  process  of  wi9.ct.0f  <:««»«•. 
time  they  became  what  the  Europeans  have  been  in  later  times  in  India,  no  longer 
dependent  settlers,  but  sovereigns ;  and  the  native  Africans,  driven  back  from  the 
coast  and  confined  to  the  interior,  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  strangers  on 


Polybms,  III.  89.  of  Basel ;  and  the  disputes  between  the  citiaens 


Bcylax.  Periplus,  p.  51,  52.  Ed.  Hudson.  liticol  relations  of  Lacednmon  and  Carthage. 

«  Polybias,  III.  23.    Diodorus,  XX.  8.    Scy-       •  Justin,  XVIU.  4. 
lax,  p.  49.  *  Sallus^  Bell.  Jugurth.  22,  80. 

*  Aristotle,  Politica,  VI.  5.    Within  the  last       ^  In  the  second  treaty  between  Rome  and 

ten  years  an  exact  image  of  the  relation  of  the  Carthage,  the  contracting  parties  on  the  ona 

andeat  scpiMMi  to  their  vtfXtf,  and  of  the  irrita-  side  are,  **  the  people  of  Carthage,  the  people  of 

tion  occasioned  by  it,  has  been  exhibited  to  the  Tyro,  and  the  people  of  Utica,  toUh  thar  atliu** 

notice  of  Europe  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  Polyoius,  III.  24. 
Switxerlaiid.   llechstal  was  one  of  the  vc^o<«i6c(       *  Justin,  XYIII.  5. 
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their  own  soil.  They  understood  and  practised  agriculture,  but  we  know  not 
how  far  tliey  were  allowed  to  retain  the  property  of  the  land,  or  to  what  extent 
the  rich  Carthaginians  had  ejected  them,  and  employed  them  as  tenants  and  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil  of  which  they  had  been  once  proprietors.  At  any  rate,  the 
Africans  were  in  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province ;  they*  were  ruled  despotic 
cally  by  the  Carthaginian  officers  sent  amongst  them,  and  were  subject  to  taxes, 
and  to  a  conscription  of  their  youth  to  serve  as  soldiers,  at  the  discretion  of  their 
governors.  In  the  first  Punic  war,  they  were  taxed  to  the  amount  of  fifty  per 
cent,  on  the  yearly  produce  of  their  land,  and  the  oppression  to  which  they  were 
subjected  made  them  enter  readily  and  zealously  into  the  quarrel  of  the  merce- 
nary soldiers,  during  their  famous  war  with  the  Carthaginians. 
The  contrast  between  Carthage  exercising  absolute  dominion  over  her  African 

DUfbfwcMiMtwMBtiM  's^^j^^*^'  *°^  Rome  surrounded  by  her  Latin  and  Italian  allies, 
itoi^M  of  cwiLg*  and  gradually  communicating  more  widely  th&  rights  of  citizen* 
i*tk«iriHiJ?eu!!l7!i!  ship,  so  as  to  change  alliance  into  union,  has  been  often  noticed, 

and  is  indeed  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  issue  of  the  Punic 
wars.  But  this  difference  was  owing  rather  to  the  good  fortune  of  Rome  and  to 
the  ill  fortune  of  Carthage,  than  to  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  the  one  and  the 
narrow-mindedness  of  the  other.  Rome  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  people  alun 
to  herself  both  in  race  and  language ;  Carthage  was  a  solitary  settlement  in  a 
foreign  land.  The  Cartha^nian  language  nearly  resembled  the  Hebrew ;  it  be- 
longed to  the  Semitic  or  Aramaic  family.  Who  the  native  Africans  were,  and  to 
what  family  they  belonged,  are  among  the  most  obscure  questions  of  ancient  his* 
tory.  But  it  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  that  wider  view  of  the  connection  of 
races  and  languages,  which  we  have  learnt  of  late  to  entertain,  that  the  state- 
ments to  be  found  in  the  traditional  or  mythic  reports  of  the  origin  of  nations, 
appear  in  some  instances  to  contain  in  them  a  germ  of  truth,  and  we  do  not  ven- 
ture, as  formerly,  to  cast  them  aside  as  mere  fables.  Thus  in  that  strange  ac- 
count of  the  peopling  of  Africa,  which  Sallust^^  copied  from  Carthaginian  books, 
the  stream  of  migration  is  described  as  having  poured  into  northern  Africa  at  its 
western,  not  at  its  eastern  extremity,  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  not  by  the  isth- 
mus of  Suez  and  by  Egypt.  And  we  read  that  the  invaders  were  Medians  and 
Persians,  who  had  marched  through  Europe  into  Spain,  as  a  part  of  the  great 
army  pf  Hercules.  They  found  the  north  of  Africa  possessed  by  an  older  race 
of  inhabitants,  the  Gsetulians  and  Libyans,  of  whose  origin  no  account  is  given. 
But  the  story  of  the  expedition  of  Hercules,  and  of  the  Medians  and  Persians" 
following  in  his  army,  and  entering  Africa  by  crossing  over  thither  from  Spain, 
may  at  least  lead  us  to  inquire  whether  any  affinity  can  be  traced  between  the 
language  of  the  Berbers,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Mauritanians,  and  that 
of  the  Basques,  the  descendants  of  the  old  Iberians ;  and  whether  the  languages 
of  the  native  tribes  of  north  Africa,  whether  agricultural  or  wandering,  may  not 
be  supposed  to  have  belonged  either  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  Indo- Germanic 
family,  rather  than  to  the  Semitic.  These  are  the  points  in  which  we  are  stand- 
ing half  way  between  the  equally  extreme  credulity  and  skepticism  of  the  last 
two  centuries,  and  that  fuller  knowledge  which  may  be  the  portion  of  our  pos* 
terity.  But  whatever  may  be  discovered  as  to  the  African  subjects  of  Carthage, 
they  were  become  so  distinct  from  their  masters,  even  if  they  were  originally 
sprung  from  a  kindred  race,  that  the  two  people  were  not  likely  to  be  melted 
together  into  one  state ;  and  thus  they  remained  always  in  the  unhappy  and 
suspicious  relation  of  masters  and  of  slaves,  rather  than  in  that  of  fellow-citizens, 
or  even  of  allies. 

*  Polvbius,  1. 72.  that  is.  in  what  is  now  Hnngaiy,  were  said  by 

"  Bell.  Ju^rthiu.  20.    Uti  ex  libris  PnniciB,  some,  lie  tells  us,  to  have  been  a  colony  of  the 

qui  regis  Hiempsolis  dioebantar,  intorprctatam  Mcdcs,  at  which  he  naturally  wonders.    It  is  so 

Dobis  est.  diffloult,  in  these  stories,  to  distinguish  what  is 

"  The  8iffynn»,  a  people  whom  Herodotus  mere  confusion  or  invention  ft-om  what  contains 

describes,  Y.  9,  as  living  oeyond  the  Danube,  a  germ  of  truth,  under  more  or  loss  of  diagniso.. 
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The  dominion  of  Carthage  in  Africa,  as  it  resembled  in  many  other  r^sspects 
that  of  the  British  in  India,  had  produced  also,  as  in  our  Indian     .  . 

,,*.  *ix»  i»  -A  OolonlM  of  tht  Afro* 

empire,  a  numerous  balf-caste  population,  sprung  from  mtermar-  Phanieunt,  or  p^pi* 
riages  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  native  Africans.  This  ^  '**^' 
mixed  race  was  known  by  the  name  of  Liby  or  Afro-Phoenicians  ;'*  but  whether 
they  were  regarded  by  Carthage  as  a  source  of  strength,  or  suspected  as  danger- 
ous enemies,  we  have  no  sufficient  information  to  determine.  Perhaps  they  were 
thought  to  be  dangerous  at  home,  but  useful  and  trustworthy  abroad ;  and  thus 
they  were  sent  as  colonists  to  Spain,"  and  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  coast 
of  Africa,  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  just  as  the  poorer  citizens  of  Carthage 
itself  were  sent,  as  we  have  seen,  to  settlements  nearer  home.  If  we  can  trust 
the  text  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Greek  vei'sion  now  existing  of  the  voyage  of 
Hanno,  these  Afro-Phoenician  colonies  were  planted  on  a  very  large  scale ;  for 
that  voyage  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  settling  no  fewer  than  thirty 
thousand  Afro-Phoenicians*^  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  southward  of  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar. 

In  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian,  era,  i  Samian  ship"  bound  for 
Egypt  was  caught  in  a  violent  storm,  with  the  Tiind  blowing 
strongly  from  the  east.  The  ship  was  carried  altogethcf  out  of  nieian  Miony  oi'Qm£, 
her  course,  the  wind  continued  to  blow  from  the  east,  and  at  last  ^ 
she  was  actually  driveh  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  the  first  land  which 
she  succeeded  in  making  was  the  coast  of  Tartessus  or  Tarshish,  the  southwest- 
em  coast  of  Spain.  The  Samians  found  that  the  storm  had  proved  their  best 
friend ;  they  returned  home  enriched  beyond  all  their  hopes,  for  the  port  of  Tar- 
shish, says  Herodotus,  was  at  that  time  fresh"  and  undisturbed ;  the  gold  of  its 
n^ghboring  mines  was  a  treasure  not  yet  appreciated  by  its  possessors ;  they 
bartered  it  to  the  Samian  strangers  in  return  for  the  most  ordinary  articles  of  civ- 
ilized living,  which  barbarians  cannot  enough  admire.  This  story  makes  us  feel 
that  we  are  indeed  living  in  the  old  age  of  the  world.  The  country  then  so  fresh 
and  untouched  has  now  been  long  in  the  last  stage  of  decrepitude :  its  mines, 
then  so  abundant,  have  been  long  since  e:^austed  ;  and  after  having  in  its  turn 
discovered  and  almost  drained  the  mines  of  another  world,  it  lies  now  like  a  for- 
saken wreck  on  the  waves  of  time,  with  nothing  but  the  memory  of  the  past  to 
ennoble  it.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  the  coast  of  Spain," 
both  on  the  ocean  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  was  full  of  Carthaginian  trading 
settlements,  but  these  were  mostly  small,  and  of  no  great  celebrity.  Gadir,  or 
Gades,  on  the  other  hand,  a  colony  founded  directly  from  Tyre,"  had  been  long 
since  famous.  Here  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  temples  of  the  Tyrian  Her- 
cules, and  its  trade  and  wealth  were  considerable;  the  neighboring  country 
being  rich  in  mines,  while  the  sea  yielded  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish,  which 
was  commonly  sold  in  the  Athenian  markets  as  early  as  the  Peloponnesian  war.** 
But  except  Gades,  the  Greek  seamen  knew  of  no  other  place  of  importance  on 
the  coast  of  Spain  at  this  period,  till  they  came  north  of  the  Iberus,  to  the  coun- 
try which  was  then  inhabited  by  the  Ligurians.  Here  there  was  the  Greek  set- 
tlement of  Emporion,'^«an  ofishoot  from  the  Phocoean  colony  of  Massalia.  If  Sa- 
guntum  was  really  a  city  of  Greek  or  Tyrrhenian  origin,  founded  by  colonists 
from  Zacynthus  and  Ardea,  it  seems  to  have  retained  no  marks  of  the  Greek 
character ;  it  had  no  seaport,  and  though  it  was  itself  near  the  coast,  yet  it  was 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Greek  navigator.!. 

The  great  Spanish  peninsula  itself,  and  its  original  inhabitants,  the  various  tribes 
of  the  Iberian  race,  were  as  yet  but  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world.    Sicil- 


■  Folybioa,  III.  88. 

■  BcymnuB  Chiua,  V.  196, 196. 

**  Honno,  Periplus,  p.  1.    £d.  Hadson. 
»  Herodotus,  IV.  162. 


"  Sojiax,  Periplas,  p.  1. 
"  Strabo,  III.  prope  flnem. 
■  PoUox,  VI.  48.    Eapoli,  qaotod  by  8topb» 
nns  Byzant  in  Tdiupa, 
**  Soylax,  PeripluB,  p.  1. 
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Kaiiv*  ttorfus:  tiidr  i&ii  antiquorians'*  derived  the  oldest  part  of  the  population  of  their 
ne«.Dd«h«<«et«r.  island,  the  Sicanians,  from  the  northeastern  coast  of  Spain.  The 
Iberians  had  for  some  time  been  accustomed  to  serve  in  the  Carthaginian  armies ; 
their  name  occurs  amongst  the  various  nations  who  composed  the  great  host  ol 
Hamilcar"  when  he  invaded  Sicily  in  the  time  of  Gelon,  and  was  defeated  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Himera.  The  Iberians  were  known  to  the  Athenians^  as  amongst 
the  most  warlike  of  the  barbarians  of  the  west,  whom  they  purposed  to  employ 
in  conquering  their  Peloponnesian  enemies,  had  success  at  Syracuse  enabled  them 
to  fdfil  their  more  remote  designs ;  and  we  have  seen  Iberians  distinguished  above 
all  the  other  soldiers  in  the  same  service,  in  the  great  Carthaginian  expedition 
which  Imilcon  led  against  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  Another  circumstance  removed 
them  even  more  than  their  remarkable  courage  from  the  common  mass  of  barba- 
rians. Writing  was  common  among  them ;  and  some  of  their  tribes'^  possessed 
written  records  of  their  past  history,  not  composed  in  verse,  besides  niimeroas 
poems,  and  large  collections  of  laws  and  institutions  in  a  metrical  form,  amount- 
mg,  it  was  said,  to  about  six  thousand  lines.  We  ourselves  have,  in  some  d^pree» 
a  national  interest  in  the  Iberians,  if  it  be  true  that  colonies  of  their  race  crossed 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  established  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  Bat 
their  memory  has  almost  utterly  perished ;  we  know  not  with  what  race  of  man- 
kind they  were  connected ;  and  although  the  Basque  dialect,  still  spoken  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  their  language,  yet  its  rela- 
tion to  other  languages  appears  to  have  been  not  yet  ascertained,  so  as  to  inform 
us  to  what  family  it  belongs.  It  may  be  hoped  that  this,  as  well  as  the  deci- 
phering of  the  Etruscan  monuments,  may  be  amongst  the  discoveries  reserved  for 
our  own  generation,  or  for  that  of  our  children. 

From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Etruria,*^  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
Theiinrius.  ^"^^  occupicd  by  the  Ligurians,  a  people   distinguished  by  the 

Greeks  both  from  the  Iberians  and  from  the  Kelts,  although  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  the  latter  nation  in  their  race  and 
language.  As  the  Ligurians  dwelt  on  the  coast,  they  became  known  to  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  and  tJius  Ligurians*^  are  named  together  with  Iberians  amongst  the 
soldiers  of  Hamilcar's  expedition  to  Sicily,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  In  the  time  of  Scylax,  a  few  years  later  than  our  pres- 
ent period,  the  Ligurians  and  Iberians  were  mixed  together  on  the  coast,  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhone,  and  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  Ligurians  only 
extended  from  the  Rhone  to  Etruria.  But  Thucydides  mentioned  it  as  an  ascer- 
tained fact,"  that  at  a  very  remote  period  they  had  dislodged  the  Sicanians  from 
their  land  on  the  Sicanian  river  in  Iberia,  and  that  these,  flying  before  their  con- 
querors, went  over  and  settled  in  Sicily.    We  cannot  certainly  tell  what  river  is 

**  Thnovdidos,  VI.  2,  following  Antioohns.  ooantr^  there  are  three  distinct  dJAleots,  and 
^  Herodotus,  VII.  165.  that  with  regard  to  one  of  these  nothing  8ati»- 
•  Thucydides,  VI.  90.  fiictory  had  been  published  when  Von  Ham- 
**  Strabo,  III.  p.  189.    Here  again  Niebnhr*s  boldt  wrote,  while  the  lexicon  or  vocabulary  of 
sagacity  has  corrected  the  common  reading,  another  was  far  fVom  perfect.    I  notice  this,  be- 
v6novs  ittttirpovt  i^aKtcxi^(*»^  ^^^^t  which,  as  he  cause  words  may  exist  in  these  dialects  which 
observes,  would  not  be  Qreek,  into  v^/iovc  i|aci-  may  go  far  to  establish  the  resemblance  of  the 
9xty(^v  hSv,  Bas(^ue  language  to  others,  or  to  prove  its  di- 
When  this  page  was  written,  I  had  not  seen  versity;  and  may  escplain  those  names  in  the 
the  excellent  work  of  the  lamented  William  Von  ancient  geography  of  Spai  n  which  have  not  been 
Humboldt,  ^^  on  the   earliest  inhabitants   of  hitherto  interpreted.     The  Iberians,  in  Hum- 
Spain,*'  although  I  was  aware  generally  of  its  boldt's  judgment,  were  a  people  quite  distinct 
character,and  of  the  conclusion  which  it  endeay-  from  the  Kelts;  but  they  may  have  had  the 
ored  to  establish.    He  considers  it  to  be  cer-  samedegreeofconnection  with  them  which  sub- 
tiun  that  the  present  Basque  language  is  sub-  sisted  between  all  the  nations  of  thcj^reatlndo- 
atantially  the  same  with  the  ancient  Iberian :  Germanic  family.    He  does  not  believe  in  tha 
the  names  of  places  in  the  ancient  geography  Iberian  extraction  of  any  part  of  theinhabitanta 
of  Spain  being,  for  the  mbst  part,  not  omy  sig-  of  the  British  Islands. 

nifioant  in  Basque,  but  exhibitmg  in  their  sound,  *  Scylax,  p.  8.    Herodotus  speaks  of  **t]M 

and  in  their  omission  of  some  letters^  and  their  Ligurians  who  live  above  Massalia."    V  9. 

oombinations  of  others,  the  peculiarities  of  the  "  Herodot.  VII.  165. 

oxbtvng  language.  It  appears  that  in  the  Basque  "  Thucydides,  VI.  8. 
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meant,  nor  what  limits  Thncjdides  assigned  to  Iberia ;  but  a  migration  to  Sicily, 
rather  than  to  Corsica  or  Sardinia,  becomes  probable,  in  proportion  as  we  place 
the  Sicanians  further  to  the  south,  and  nearer  to  the  trading  settlements  of  the 
Carthaginians  or  Phoenicians.  Perhaps  the  Ligurians  advanced  along  the  coast 
from  east  to  west,  expelling  or  conquering  the  Iberian  tribes ;  till  at  last,  when 
the  force  of  their  irruption  was  spent,  the  Iberians  recovered  their  former  coun- 
try, wholly  between  the  Ibenxs  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  partially  between  the  Pyr- 
enees and  the  Rhone.  At  any  rate,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Iberians, 
and  not  the  Kelts,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Garonne  and  the  Cevennes,  as  is  shown  even  to  this  day,  by  the  existence  of 
the  Basque  language  in  the  south  of  France  no  less  than  in  Spain. 

It  may  be  true,  indeed,  that  the  Kelts  or  Gauls  had  long  before  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  Rome  crossed  the  Alps,  and  established  themselves  in  that  -^  , ,.  ^  . 
country,  which  now  forms  the  Lombard  portion  of  the  Austrian  "'JmSJi'^j;"  ■■  ^ 
dominions  in  northern  Italy.  It  may  be  true  also  that  Keltic  tribes 
were  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  Spain ;  for,  before  civilization  has  asserted  its 
power,  nations,  like  rivers,  are  continually  changing  their  boundaries,  and  take 
their  own  course  almost  at  pleasure.  But  as  the  Kelts  had  most  certainly  nei- 
ther crossed  the  Apennines,  nor  reached  as  yet  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  they 
had  no  connection  with  the  ciyilized  world ;  the  Carthaginians  had  no  opportunity 
of  enlisting  them  into  their  armies,  nor  had  the  Greek  traders  acqmred  any  direct 
knowledge  of  them.  Their  name  was  known  only  through  the  reports  of  those 
Phoenicians"  who  navigated  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  their  way  to 
the  tin  mines  of  Britain.  And  this  explains  the  strange  description  of  their  position 
given  by  Herodotus,*"  "  that  the  Kelts  dwell  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
that  they  border  on  the  Kynesians,  who  live  the  farthest  to  the  west  of  all  the 
people  of  Europe."  This  is  clearly  the  language  of  some  Phoenician  Periplus  of 
the  western  coasts  of  France  and  Spain :  the  Kynesians*®  must  have  lived  on  the 
coasts  of  Portugal,  GaUicia,  and  Asturias ;  perhaps  on  that  of  Gascony  and  Gui- 
enne :  beyond  these,  as  the  voyager  pursued  his  course  along  the  land,  he  came 
to  the  country  of  the  Kelts  who  occupied  the  whole  coast  north  of  the  Garonne, 
and  were,  very  probably,  intermixed  with  the  Iberian  Kynesians  on  the  coasts  oif 
Grascony  and  Navarre.  The  Greeks,  when  they  read  this  account,  little  suspected 
that  these  same  Kelts  reached  from  the  shores  of  the  ocean  inland  as  far  as  the 
Alps,  and,  possibly,  nearly  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  that  while  they  heard 
of  them  only  as  dwelling  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  they  were  advanced  in 
the  opposite  direction,  almost  within  the  ordinary  horizon  of  Greek  observation, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  would  unexpectedly  appear  like  a  wasting  torrent  in  the 
heart  of  Italy.  The  narrow  band  of  coast  occupied  by  the  Ligurian  and  Venetian 
tribes  was  as  yet  sufficient  to  conceal  the  movements  of  the  Kelts  from  the  notice 
of  the  civilized  world.  Thus  immediately  before  that  famous  eruption  which  de- 
stroyed Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  the  level  ridge'*  which  was  then  Vesuvius  ex- 
cited no  suspicion ;  and  none  could  imagine  that  there  were  lurking  close  below 
that  peaceful  surface  the  materials  of  a  fiery  deluge,  which  were  so  soon  to  burst 
forth,  and  to  continue  for  centuries  to  work  havoc  and  desolation. 

"We  can  trace  with  ffreat  distinotnesa  the  and  character  in  difbrent  parts  of  hlaphiloaoph- 

Eriod  at  which  the  Keita  became  fiimiliarly  ical  works, 

town  to  the  Greeks.    Herodotus  only  knew  *  IT.  88,  IV.  49. 

of  them  from  the  Phosnician  navifators :  Tha-  "*  There  is  no  mention  of  these  Cypesians,  so 

oydides  does  not  name  them  at  all:  Xenophon  far  as  I  remember,  in  any  ancient  writer,  except 

only  notices  them  as  forming  part  of  the  aox-  in  the  two  passages  of  Herodotus  quoted  above. 

Sliaiy  force  sent  by  Dionysios  to  the  aid  of  Lfr-  Niebuhr  places  them  to  the  north,  rather  than 

cedsmon.  Isocrates  makes  no  mention  of  them,  to  the  west,  of  the  Kelts  (Kleine  Histor.  Sohrif- 

Bat  immediately  afterwards,  their  incursions  ten,  p.  142);  but  I  do  not  see  why  this  is  neces* 

into  central  and  southern  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  sary.   The  account  in  the  text  seems  sufficiently 

md  into  the  countries  between  the  Danube  to  explain  the  description  in  Herodotus. 

and  Macedonia  on  the  other,  had  made  them  **  Vicina  Vesevo  or^jugo.    Since  the  emp* 

objects  of  genersl  interest  and  curiosity ;  and  tion  no  one  would  ever  have  called  the  top  ol 

Anstotle  noticea  several  points  in  their  habits  Vesuvius  a  "  jngum." 
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Fiom  the  countries  :f  western  Europe,  on  irfaich  the  first  faint  dawn  of  liistor- 
fl        .  ^  i<^a1  lij?^^  ^^  AS  yet  scarcely  broken,  we  turn  to  the  heart  of  the 

LftMdwaoB.  Olvniu 

vnfedazaey. 


iie«diimi'©5IS«i  civilized  world,  to  those  republics  of  Greece  which  had  already 


reached  their  highest  point  of  glory  and  advancement,  and  were 
now  feeling  the  first  approach  of  decay,  like  a  plant  when  its  seed  is  almost  ripe, 
and  ready  to  be  shed  or  wafted  by  the  winds  to  a  distance,  there  to  multiply  the 
race  of  its  parent.  According  to  the  synchronism  of  Poly  bins,"  the  invasion  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls  took  place  in  the  same  year  with  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas,  that  is,  in  the  second  year  of  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad.  Prob- 
ably it  should  be  placed  a  few  years  later ;  but  at  any  rate,  it  falls  within  the 
period  of  the  Lacedsemonian  supremacy  in  Greece,  after  the  humiliation  of  Athens 
by  the  result  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  before  the  rise  of  the  power  of 
Thebes.  Never  was  dominion  wielded  by  such  unfit  hands  as  those  of  the  Spar- 
tans. Living  at  home  under  an  iron  system,  which  taught  each  successive  gen- 
eration that  their  highest  virtue  was  to  preserve  and  not  to  improve  the  institu- 
tions of  their  fathers,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  utterly  unable  to  act  the  part  of 
conquerors ;  for  conquest,  being  the  greatest  of  all  possible  changes,  can  only  be 
conducted  by  those  who  know  how  to  change  wisely*;"  a  conqueror  who  is  the 
slave  of  existing  institutions,  is  no  better  than  a  contradiction.  Thus  the  Spartans 
had  no  idea  of  turning  their  tiiumph  over  Athens  to  any  other  account  than  that 
of  their  own  pride  and  rapacity  ;  neither  the  general  intercourse  between  nation 
and  nation,  nor  commerce,  nor  intellectual  nor  moral  excellence,  derived  any  benefit 
from  their  ascendency.  It  was  therefore  unnatural,  and  fulfilled  no  object  of 
God's  providence,  except  that  of  being  an  instrument  for  the  chastisement  of  others; 
so  that  it  could  only  sow  the  seed  of  future  wars,  till,  having  heaped  up  the  meas- 
ure of  insult  and  oppression,  it  at  last  drew  down  its  just  judgment.  But  the 
growth  of  that  spirit  of  organization  and  self-government,  which  the  high  intelli- 
gence of  the  Greek  mind  could  not  but  foster,  was  seen  in  the  formation  of  the 
Olynthian  confederacy.^  Among  the  Chalcidian  and  Bottisean  towns  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Pallene  and  its  neighborhood,  places  whose  fate  it  had  been  hitherto  to  be 
the  mere  subjects  of  some  greater  power,  we  now  witness  the  growth  of  an  inde- 
pendent political  system,  of  which  the  head  was  not  to  be  Sparta  nor  Athena^ 
but  Olynthus.  This  was  a  proof  that  the  vigor  of  the  Greek  character  was  de* 
veloping  itself  in  a  wider  circle  than  heretofore,  and  prepares  us  for  the  change 
so  soon  to  be  effected  by  the  genius  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  when  the  centre  of 
the  power  and  outward  activity  of  Greece  was  to  be  found  in  Macedon,  while 
Athens  still  remained  the  well-spring  of  its  intellectual  vigor. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  is  one  of  those  ill-fated  portions  of  the  earth 
KMtom  eoMt  ot  tiie  ^^^^^'  though  placcd  iu  immediate  contact  with  civilization,  have 
AdriJ^^  MokMiu!  remained  perpetually  barbarian.  Unvisited,  and  indeed  almost 
•prouuk  inaccessible  to  strangers  from  the  robber  habits  of  the  population, 
the  Dalmatian  provinces  of  Austria,  no  less  than  those  of  Montenegro  and  Al- 
bania, which  are  not  yet  reunited  to  Christendom,  are  to  this  hour  as  devoid  of 
illustrious  names  and  noble  associations,  as  they  were  in  the  fourth  century  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  From  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  the  northwestern  boundary 
of  Greece,  up  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  the  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Mo- 
lossians,  Thesprotians,  Chaonians,  and  beyond  these,  by  the  various  tribes**  of 
the  great  Illyrian  nation,  amongst  whom  Herodotus  included  even  the  Heneiians 
or  Venetians,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  whole  region.  In  remote  times, 
before  the  Hellenic  race  began  to  assume  a  character  so  distinct  from  all  its 


I.  €.  iaxus  pp.  6,  7.    And  bo  also  does  Xivy,  X.  2. 


_  .      .  Jhucyd. 

**  XenopboD,  Uellenica,  V.  2,  §  12,  et  Bcqq.      Illvrioam,  as  far  as  the  very  head  of  the  gnlr. 
*  Sovlax  distinguishes  the  Venetians,  as  well    Vll.  pp.  81S,  S14 
the  Istriaas  and  libarnians,  from  the  Illyr- 


t 
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kindred  nations,  the  Moloseians,  Thesprotians,  and  Cbaonians,  all  of  them,  it  is 
probable,  Pelasgian  tribes,  were  both,  in  their  religion  and  in  their  traditions  of 
their  heroes,  closely  connected  with  the  Greeks.  The  ancient  temple  of  Dodonn, 
(Hice  no  less  famous  than  Delphi  became  afterwards,  belonged  to  the  Thespro- 
tians ;  the  son  of  Achilles  was  said  to  have  reigned  over  the  Molossians ;  and 
even  within  historical  memory,  the  names  of  Molossian  kings  and  chiefs  are  of 
Greek  origin,  such  as  Alcon,  one  of  the  suito;^  of  the  fair  Agarist^,  the  daugh- 
ter  of  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon,  and  still  later,  Admetus,  the  protector  of  Thcmisto- 
cles  in  his  disgrace,  and  Alcetas,  the  ally  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  But  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  considered  to  be  barbarian,  and  their  fortunes  were  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  Greece,  till  the  brilliant  reign  of  Pyrrhus,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury after  our  present  period,  for  a  time  united  them. 

The  Illyrians  were  already  notorious  for  their  piracies,  and  it  was  remarked  of 
them,  that  some  of  their  tribes  were  governed  by  queens."  Their  ^^^^^ 
queen  Teuta,  and  her  wars  with  the  Romans,  will  give  me  an  op- 
portunity of  noticing  them  more  fully  hereafter ;  and  so  rapidly  is  our  knowl- 
edge increasing,  that  ere  long  we  may  possibly  gain  some  clue  to  assist  us  in 
discovering  the  race  and  language  of  the  Illyrians,  points  which  at  present  are 
involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity. 

,  We  are  within  five-and- twenty  years  of  the  accession  of  Philip  to  the  throne 
of  Macedon,  but  so  entirely  was  the  Macedonian  gi'eatness  his  ^^^^  J^^ 
own  personal  work,  that  nothing  as  yet  gave  sign  of  what  it  was  Amvnt^uio  ummoi 
80  soon  to  become.  His  father,  Amyntas,  was  at  this  time  king,  '^ 
and  unable  even  to  cope  with  the  Oljmthian  confederacy,  which  had  lately  grown 
up  in  his  neighborhood.  Many  of  the  cities  of  Macedonia  were  won  by  the 
Olynthians,*^  and  Amyntas  was  most  rejoiced  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Lacedsemon 
to  establish  him  on  his  throne  by  putting  down  this  formidable  enemy.  The 
Macedonians'*  were  not  allowed  to  be  Greeks,  although  they  were  probably  of 
a  kindred  stock,  and  although  the  Greek  language  was  now  in  universal  use 
among  them.  But  their  kings  were  of  the  noblest  Greek  blood,  being  Heracli- 
dce  from  Argos,  claiming  descent  from  Temenus,  one  of  the  three  hero  chiefs  of 
the  race  of  Hercules,  who  had  established  themselves  in  Peloponnesus  by  the  aid 
of  the  Dorians.  The  people  were  stout,  brave,  and  hardy,  and  more  numerous 
than  the  citizens  of  the  little  Greek  commonwealths ;  so  that  Philip  afterwards 
found  no  difficulty  in  raising  a  considerable  army,  when  he  began  to  aspire  to 
the  honor  of  making  himself  the  first  power  in  Greece.  But  as  yet,  though 
Archelaus  had  made  roads  through  the  country,''  and  had  collected  largo  sup- 
plies of  arms  to  arm  his  people,  tne  friendship  and  the  enmity  of  Macedon  were 
of  little  value,  and  none  could  have  imagined  that  the  fatal  blow  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece  was  to  come  from  a  kingdom  which  as  yet  scarcely  belonged 
to  the  Greek  name,  and  in  the  struggles  for  dominion  between  Athens  and  La- 
cedaemon,  had  been  only  a  subordinate  auxiliary. 

Further  to  the  east,  the  great  Persian  monarchy  still  existed  unimpaired  in 
the  extent  of  its  visible  dominion,  although  ready  at  the  first  s\»t»  ^  ti>«  peiaiao 
touch  to  fall  to  pieces.  All  of  Asia,  of  which  the  Greeks  had  any  "»«««^y- 
knowledge,  from  the  shores  of  the  Mgmaxi  to  the  Indus  and  the  Araxes,  from 
the  Ery  thrsBan  sea  southwards  to  the  Caspian  and  the  chain  of  Caucasus,  obeyed, 
to  speak  generally,  the  great  king.    In  Africa,  however,  it  was  otherwise :  Egypt 

"  Aifivfvoi  yvvatKOKftarovrrat.  Scvlax,  Periplas,  Baying,  that  he  himself  was  of  Greek  origin,  al- 

p.  7.  This  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  Libiir-  luding  to  his  8up]X)8od  descent  from  Temenus 

uians  were  eitlier  Illyrians,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  a  the  IJeraclid.    This  would  have  been  needless, 

kindred  stoek.  had  his  birth  as  a  Macedonian  made  him  a 

^  Xenophon,  Hellonico,  V.  2,  §  18,  8,  §  9.  Greek.    Again,  Thucydides  distinguishes  the 

"  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amvntas,  when  he  Macedonians  from  the  Greeks  who  were  settled 

went  over  wi>.h  some  secret  inrormation  to  the  on  their  coast,  and  even  expressly  includea 

Greek  camp,  before  the  battle  of  Plat^oa,  is  them  amonipt  the  barbarians,  IV.  124, 126. 

represented  hy  Herodotus  (IX.  45)  as  account^  *  Thucycudes,  II.  100. 
ing  for  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Greece  by 
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had  been  for  Bome  years  in  revolt,  was  again  governed  by  a  dynasty  of  its 
tive  princes,  and  had  defied  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  kings  to  reconquer  it. 
And  this  example,  together  with  the  long  war  carried  on  against  the  Persians  hj 
Evagoras,  the  tyrant  of  the  little  state  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  and  the  belt  of 
Greek  cities  encircling  the  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Trapezus  on  the 
Euxine  to  Cnidus  by  the  Triopian  cape,  was  tending  gradually  to  dissolve  the 
Persian  power.  The  great  king's  hold  on  Caria  and  Cilicia  was  loosened,  and 
when  Isocrates  wrote  his  Panegyrical  Oration,  in  the  beginning  of  the  hundredth 
Olympiad,^  Tyre  was  in  the  possession  of  the  king's  enemies,  and  its  naval  force 
strengthened  for  a  time  the  arms  of  Evagoras. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  civilized  world,  when  the  Kelts  or  Gauls  broke 
^^^^j^  through  the  thin  screen  which  had  hitherto  concealed  them  from 

sight,  and  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  t0}ce  their  part  in  the  great 
drama  of  the  nations.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  they  continued  to  fill  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  with  the  terror  of  their  name ;  but  it  was  a  passing  tempest,  and 
if  useful  at  all,  it  was  useful  only  to  destroy.  The  Gauls  could  communicate  no 
essential  points  of  human  character  in  which  other  races  might  be  deficient ; 
they  could  neither  improve  the  intellectual  state  of  mankind,  nor  its  social  and 
political  relations.  When,  therefore,  they  had  done  their  appointed  work  of 
havoc,  they  were  doomed  to  be  themselves  extirpated,  or  to  be  lost  amidst  na- 
tions of  greater  creative  and  constructive  power ;  nor  is  there  any  race  which  haa 
left  fewer  traces  of  itself  in  the  character  and  institutions  of  modem  civilization. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS— PHYSICAL  HISTOBY. 


"  Postroma  vero  partitio  historiffi  civilis  ea  sit,  nt  dividatar  in  memm  ant  mixtam.    MixtimB 
:«lebros  dan :  altera  ex  scientid  dvUi ;  altera  pnecipae  ex  naturalL"— Baoon,  De  Augmentia 


Scientior.  II.  10. 


A  GREAT  work  might  be  written  on  the  connection  between  the  revolutions  of 
nature  and  those  of  mankind :  how  they  act  each  upon  the  other ; 
uSHu  af*pby«>^^  how  man  is  affected  by  climate,  and  how  climate  is  again  altered 
**^"  by  the  labors  of  man ;  how  diseases  are  generated ;  how  different 

states  of  society  are  exposed  to  different  disorders,  and  require  different  sorts  of 
diet ;  how,  as  all  earthly  things  are  exhaustible,  the  increased  command  over 
external  nature  given  by  increased  knowledge,  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to 
shorten  the  period  of  the  existing  creation,  by  calling  at  once  into  action  those 
resources  of  the  earth  which  else  might  have  supplied  the  wants  of  centuries  to 
come ;  how,  in  short,  nature,  no  less  than  human  society,  contains  tokens  that 
it  had  a  beginning,  and  will  as  surely  have  its  end.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
physical  history  of  ancient  times  is  even  more  imperfect  than  the  political  his- 
tory ;  and  in  the  place  of  those  exact  and  uninterrupted  records  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, from  which  alone  any  safe  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  we  have  only  a 
few  scattered  notices ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  even  these  have  recorded  what 
was  most  worthy  of  our  knowledge.     Still,  these  scanty  memorials,  such  as  they 

**  laocrates,  Panegyric.  %  188,  p.  74. 
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are,  must  not  be  neglected ;  and  as  we  gain  a  wider  ezperiencei  even  these  may 
hereafter  be  found  instructive. 

The  first  question  with  regard  to  the  physical  state  of  ancient  Rome  is,  wheth- 
er the  climate  was  such  as  it  is  at  present.  Now  here  it  is  impos-  ^^  ^.^^  ^ 
sible  not  to  consider  the  somewhat  analogous  condition  of  America  «»  wiSJu^eoMwh 
at  this  day.  Boston  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  Rome  ;  but  the  '"°  "  "  "*' 
severity  of  its  winter  far  exceeds  not  that  of  Rome  only,  but  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. Allowing  that  the  peninsular  form  of  Italy  must  at  all  times  have  had  its 
effect  in  softemng  the  climate,  still  the  woods  and  marshes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  the  perpetual  snows  of  the  Alps,  far  more  extensive  than  at  present,  owing 
to  the  uncultivated  and  uncleared  state  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  could  not 
but  have  been  felt  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  Besides,  even  on  the 
Apennines,  and  in  Etruria  and  in  Latium,  the  forests  occupied  a  far  greater  space 
than  in  modem  times :  this  would  increase  the  quantity  of  rain,  and  consequently 
the  volume  of  water  in  the  rivers ;  the  floods  would  be  greater  and  more  numer- 
ous, and  before  man's  dominion  had  completely  subdued  the  whole  country, 
there  would  be  large  accumulations  of  water  in  the  low  grounds,  which  would 
still  further  increase  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  language*  of  ancient 
writers,  on  the  whole,  favors  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  Roman  winter,  in 
their  days,  was  more  severe  than  it  is  at  present.  It  agrees  with  this,  that  the 
oHve,  which  cannot  bear  a  continuance  of  severe  cold,  was  not  introduced  into 
Italy  till  long  after  the  vine :  Fenestella'  asserted  that  its  cultivation  was  un- 
known as  late  as  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus ;  and  such  was  the  notion  en- 
tertained of  the  cold  of  all  inland  countries,  even  in  the  latitude  of  Greece,  that 
Theophrastus'  held  it  impossible  to  cultivate  the  olive  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  four  hundred  stadia  from  the  sea.  But  the  cold  of  the  winter  is  perfectly 
consistent^  with  great  heat  in  the  summer.  The  vine  is  cultivated  with  success 
on  the  Rhine,  in  the  latitude  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  although  the  winter  at 
Coblentz  and  Bonn  is  far  more  severe  than  it  is  in  Westmoreland ;  and  ever- 
greens will  flourish  through  the  winter  in  the  Westmoreland  valley  far  better 
than  on  the  Rhine  or  in  the  heart  of  France.  The  summer  heat  of  Italy  was 
probably  much  the  same  in  ancient  times  as  it  is  at  present,  except  that  there 

'  It  IB  b^  no  means  easy  to  know  what  weight  in  the  58th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Tran»- 
vf  to  Y^  given  to  the  langna^e  of  the  poets,  nor  actions.  Gibbon,  also,  after  stating  the  arga- 
how  far  particular  descriptions  or  expressions  monts  on  both  sides  or  the  question,  comes  to 
uaj  have  been  occasioned  by  peculiar  local  cir-  the  same  concUision.  Miscellaneous  Works, 
tamstances.  Pliny's  statement,  Epistol.  II.  17,  Vol.  III.  p.  246.  He  quotes,  however,  the  Abbe 
that  the  bav-tree  would  rarely  live  through  the  de  Louguerne,  as  sa^'ing  tlmt  the  Tiber  was 
winter  witnont  shelter,  either  at  Bome,  or  at  frozen  i^  the  bitter  wmter  of  1709. 
his  own  villa  at  Laurentum,  if  taken  absolutely,  *  PHny,  Hist.  Natur.  XV.  1. 
would  prove  too  much ;  for  although  the  bay  is  •  PHny,  Hist.  Natur.  XV.  1. 
less  hardy  than  some  other  eveigreens,  yet  iiow  ^  It  is  a  common  notion  that  climate  follows 
can  it  be  conceived  that  a  climate  in  which  the  latitude,  and  that  a  northern  country  will  bo 
olive  would  flourish,  could  be  too  severe  for  the  cold,  and  a  southern  one  warm,  as  compared 
bay?  There  must  either  have  been  some  local  with  each  other  throughout  the  year.  But  this 
peculiarity  of  winds  or  soil,  which  the  tree  did  is  by  no  means  a  universal  rule ;  on  the  con* 
not  like,  or  else  the  fact,  as  is  sometimes  the  trarr,  climate  in  England  is  more  affected  by 
case,  must  have  been  too  hastily  assumed ;  and  tlie  longitude  of  a  place,  than  hy  its  latitude ; 
men  were  afraid,  from  long  custom,  to  leave  and  the  winters  are  often  mildest  in  those  parts 
the  bay  unprotected  In  the  winter,  altnongh,  in  where  the  summers  are  least  menial.  The  whole 
ihct,  tney  might  have  done  it  with  safety.  Yet  eastern  coast,  from  Kent  to  Caithness,  is  much 
the  older  Pliny,  XVII.  2,  speaks  of  long  snows  colder  in  winter  than  the  western ;  and  this  to 
being  useful  to  the  com,  which  shows  that  he  such  a  degree,  that  Kent  is  not  only  colder  than 
is  not  speaking  of  the  mountains :  and  a  long  Cornwall,  but  colder  than  Cumberland,  or  Ar- 
snow  lying  in  the  valleys  of  central  or  southern  ^^yleshire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  coast 
Italy  would  surelv  be  a  very  unheard-of  phe-  in  summer  ei^jys  a  much  greater  share  of  steady 
nomenon  now.  Again,  the  freezing  of  the  riv-  flne  weather  and  sunshine  than  the  western, 
ers,  as  spoken  of  by  Virgil  and  Horace,  is  an  Wall-fruit  will  ripen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ed- 
image  of  winter,  which  could  not,  I  think,  not-  inburgh  far  more  surely  than  in  Westmoreland, 
uraUv  suggest  itself  to  Italian  poets  of  the  pres-  and  wheat  grows  luxuriantly  as  far  north  as 
ent  day,  at  any  point  to  the  south  of  the  Apen-  Elgin,  while  it  is  a  rarity  ox:  the  coast  of  Ar^ 
nines.  Other  arguments,  to  the  same  effect,  gyloshire. 
may  be  seen  in  a  paper  by  Daines  Barrington, 
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were  a  great  number  of  spots  where  shade  and  verdure  might  be  found,  and 
where  its  violence  would,  therefore,  be  more  endurable.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween the  temperature  of  summer  and  winter  may  be  safely  assumed  to  have 
been  much  greater  than  it  is  now. 

It  then  becomes  a  question  whether  the  greater  cold  of  the  winter,  and  the 
Tbuperb«p«ha<!iinef.  greater  exteut  of  wood  and  of  undrained  waters  which  existed  in 
o7ih«°wighterh^^S  the  times  of  the  Romans,  may  not  have  had  a  favorable  influence 
^^'^'  in  mitigating  that  malaria  which  is  now  the  curse  of  so  many  parts 

of  Italy,  and  particularly  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Rome.  On  a  subject 
so  imperfectly  understood,  even  by  those  who  have  had  the  fullest  experience,  it 
were  most  unbecoming  in  a  foreigner  to  speak  otherwise  than  with  the  greatest 
diffidence.  We  know,  however,  that  the  Campagna  at  Rome,  which  is  now 
almost  a  desert,  must,  at  a  remote  period,  have  been  full  of  independent  cities ; 
and  although  the  greater  part  of  these  had  perished  long  before  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  yet  even  then  there  existed  Ostia,  Laurentum,  Ardea,  and  Antium 
on  one  side,  and  Veil  and  Caere  on  the  other,  in  situations  which  are  now  regarded 
as  uninhabitiible  during  the  summer  months ;  and  all  the  lands  of  the  Romans,  on 
which  they,  like  the  old  Athenians,  for  the  most  part  resided  regularly,  lie  within 
the  present  range  of  the  malaria. 

Some  have  supposed  that,  although  the  climate  was  the  same  as  it  is  now,  yet 
The  nn  of  th«  mill*  Romaus  wcre  enabled  to  escape  from  its  influence,  and  their 
ri«  jie-iwteiisivc  for-  safcty  has  been  ascribed*  to  their  practice  of  wearing  woollen  next 
BMTy      fttpreaeou    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  iustead  of  liucu  or  cotton.     But  not  to  notice  other 

objections  to  this  notion,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Romans  regarded  unhealthy 
situations  with  the  same  apprehension  as  their  modem  descendants;  it  is  one 
of  the  first  cautions  given  by  Cato*  and  Varro''  to  a  man  going  to  purchase  land, 
tliat  he  should  buy  only  where  the  air  is  healthy;  "otherwise,"  says  Varro, 
**  farming  is  nothing  else  thcCn  a  mere  gambling  with  life  and  property.''  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  the  malaria,  although  well  known  and  extremely  fatal,  was 
much  more  partial  than  at  present,  and  that  many  spots  which  are  now  infected 
were  formerly  free  from  it.  "  The  whole  of  Latium,"  says  Strabo,*  "  is  a  flour- 
ishing and  very  productive  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots  near  the 
coast,  which  are  marshy  and  unhealthy."  And  again,  when  speaking  expressly 
of  the  Campagna  between  the  Alban  hills  and  Rome,®  he  says,  "  that  the  parts 
towards  the  sea  are  not  so  healthy  ;  but  that  the  rest  is  a  good  country  to  live 
in,  and  well  cultivated  accordingly."  Now,  although  this  is  probably  going  too 
far,  for  the  unhealthy  spots  could  not  have  been  confined  altogether  to  the  sea- 
coast,  yet  with  every  allowance  for  exaggeration  and  careless  writing,  thb  is  a 
description  of  the  Campagna  which  no  man  in  his  senses  would  think  of  giving 
now. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cicero'®  and  Livy"  both  speak  of  the  immediate  neighbor- 
Bom*  itMir,  umh  m  hood  of  Romc  as  unhealthy,  but  at  the  same  time  they  extol  the 
Sf  tbllTiu  hiii5!!liiSlL'  positive  healthiness  of  the  city  itself ;  ascribing  it  to  the  hills,  which 
Be^hborhood.  ^YQ  at  oucc  airy  themselves,  and  offer  a  screen  to  the  low  grounds 

from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Bunsen,  also,  from  an  experience  of  many  years, 
gives  a  favorable  account  of  the  healthiness  of  the  city  itself.  ''The  site  oif 
Rome,"  he  says,  *'  taken  generally,  may  be  called  healthy."  It  is  true,  that  one 
of  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of  modern  Rome,  the  Piazzi  di  Spagna  and  the 
slope  of  tlifi  Pincian  hill  above  it,  was  not  within  the  hmits  of  the  ancient  city. 
Yet  the  praise  of  the  healthiness  of  Rome  must  be  understood  rather  com- 

»  By  Brocclii,  in  his  "Discorso  Bulla  condi-  •  V.  8,  §  12,  p.  239. 

ziono  dell'  aria  di  Roma  ncgli  antichi  tempi,"  "  Do   Republic*,  IT.   6.      "  Locum   deleft 

printed  at  the  end  of  his  work  on  the  Geology  (I]U>mulus)  m  rcgione  pestilenti  salnbrem." 

of  Rome.  "  Compare  Vll.  88.     "  In  peatilente  atcue 

*  Cato,  de  Bo  Bu8tic4,  II.  arido  circa  urbcm  solo ;"  and  V.  54.    **  Suu* 
^  Varro.  do  Be  Bustled,  II.  4.  berrimos  coUes.*' 

•  V.  3,  J  6,  p.  281. 
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pamtively  with  that  of  the  immediate  neighhorhood  than  positively.  Rome, 
in  the  summer  months,  cannot  he  called  healthy,  even  as  compared  with  the 
other  great  cities  of  Italy,  much  less  if  the  standard  he  taken  from  Berlin  or  from 
London. 

Again,  the  neighhorhood  of  Rome  is  characterized  by  Livy  as  a  "  pestilential 
and  parched  soil.  The  latter  epithet  is  worthy  of  notice,  because  ,^^^  ^ 
the  favorite  opinion  has  been  that  the  malaria  is  connected  with  b»p«tee«DM  iM^h^ 
marshes  and  with  moisture.  But  it  is  precisely  here  that  we  may  ^^''gir?!?  "iff 
find,  I  think,  the  explanation  of  the  spread  of  the  malaria  in  mod-  tkn  b  um  imotj  ^ 
cm  times.  Even  in  spring,  nothing  can  less  resemble  a  marsh  than 
the  present  aspect  of  the  Campagna.  It  is  far  more  like  the  down  country  of 
I>onetshire,  and  as  the  summer  advances  it  may  well  be  called  a  dry  and  parched 
district.  But  this  is  exactly  the  character  of  the  plains"  of  Estremadura,  where 
our  soldiers  suffered  so  grievously  from  malaria  fever  in  the  autumn  of  1809.  In 
short,  abundant  experience  has  proved,  that  when  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
wet,  the  malaria  poison  is  far  less  noxious  than  when  all  appearance  of  moisture 
on  the  surface  is  ffone,  and  the  damp  makes  its  way  into  the  atmosphere  from  a 
considerable  depth  under  ground.  After  a  wet  and  cold  summer  in  1799,  when 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  was  nearly  flooded  with  water,  the  British  army 
remained  the  whole  autumn  in  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of  Holland,  with- 
out suffering  in  any  remarkable  degree  from  malaria  fever.  But'  in  1809,  when 
the  summer  had  been  hot  and  fine,  every  one  remembers  the  deadly  effect  in  the 
autumn  fevers  on  the  soldiers  who  were  holding  Walcheren.  If,  then,  more  rain 
feU  in  the  Campagna  formerly  than  is  the  case  now ;  if  the  streams  were  fuller 
of  water,  and  their  course  more  rapid ;  above  all,  if,  owing  to  the  uncleared  state 
of  central  Europe,  and  the  greater  abundance  of  wood  in  Italy  itself,  the  summer 
heats  set  in  later,  and  were  less  intense,  and  more  often  relieved  by  violent  storms 
of  rain,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Campagna  must  have  been  far 
healthier  than  at  present ;  and  that  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  clearing  and 
cultivation  of  central  Europe,  to  the  felling  of  the  woods  in  Italy  itself,  the  con- 
'lequent  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  rain,  the  shrinking  of  the  streams,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  water  from  the  surface,  has  been  the  increased  unhealthiness 
of  the  countiy,  and  the  more  extended  range  of  the  malaria. 

It  must  be  observed  also,  that  the  present  desdfation  of  the  Campagna,  and 
even  that  comparative  want  of  population  which  prevailed  in  it  cmm*  or  in  gmfaai 
during  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  republic  and  under  the  em-  ^""^'^^^ 
pire,  are  not  wholly  to  be  attributed  to  physical  causes.  The  aguish  districts  of 
!England  continue  to  be  inhabited,  nor  have  the  terrors  of  the  yellow  fever  driven 
men  away  from  the  unhealthiest  situations  of  the  West  Indies,  or  from  Vera  Cnu, 
Acapulco,  or  Carthagena.  The  old  cities  of  the  Campagna  would  have  continued 
to  defy  the  malaria ;  their  population  would  have  been  kept  down,  indeed  ;  many 
of  their  children  would  have  died  young,  and  the  average  length  of  human  life 
would  have  been  far  short  of  threescore  years  and  ten ;  but  men  do  not  readily 
leave  their  country,  and  they  would  have  continued,  as  their  fathers  had  done 
before  them,  to  struggle  with  disease  and  death.  When,  however,  political  causes 
had  destroyed  the  cities  of  the  Campagna  one  after  the  other,  and  the  land  be- 
came the  property  of  Roman  citizens ;  when  again,  at  a  later  period,  the  small  prop- 
erties disappeared,  and  whole  districts  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals ; 
then  it  was  natural  that  those  who  could  afford  to  live  where  they  chodc,  should 

"  The  view  here  given  of  some  of  the  phe-  of  his  description  of  Rome.    An  nnprofeeaionsl 

nomeoa  of  marsh  or  malaria  fevers  was  obtamed  man^s  judgment  of  a  medical  work  la  worth  lit- 

from  a  paper  bv  Dr.  Fei^son  of  Windsor,  '•'■  on  He ;  but  the  subject  of  Dr.  Feiguson^s  paper  ia 

Ihe  nature  ana  history  of  the  Marsh  Poison,'*  one  in  which  I  have  long  felt  a  livelv  interest : 

which  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  £din-  and  all  that  I  have  observed  myself,  or  heard 

buiy(h  in  1820.    I  directed  Bunsen's  attention  from  medical  men,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  as 

to  it,  and  he  has  made  much  use  of  it  in  his  own  to  matters  of  ikct,  has  been  in  agreement  with 

paper  on  the  "  Aria  Cattiva,"  in  the  first  volume  his  statements. 
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not  fix  themselveB  ia  a  spot  of  even  partial  unhealthiness,  and  thtu  a  great  pait 
of  the  Campagna  was  left  only  to  the  slaves  by  whom  it  was  cultivated.  In 
modern  times,  when  slave  labor  was  no  loiter  to  be  had,  and  there  were  no  at- 
tractions strong^  enough  to  induce  a  free  population  to  migrate  from  their  homes  to 
an  unhealthy  district,  the  Campagna  has  remained  a  wudemess,  and  its  hanrests 
are  reaped  by  a  temporary  immigration  of  laborers  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. To  repeople  it  under  such  circumstances  is  far  more  difficult  than  to  keep 
up  a  population  already  ezistinff ;  and  if,  as  I  believe,  the  physical  state  of  the 
Campagna  has  become  more  and  more  unfavorable,  it  seems  likely,  without  some 
extraordinary  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  malaria,  and  in  our  ability  to 
combat  it,  to  remain  a  wilderness  forever." 

The  disorders  produced  by  malaria,  whether  more  cr  less  fatal,  so  regularly 

v.ri«tt  ■  idraiiA  di  ^c^^^^n^P^^^^d  ^^®  return  of  hot  weather,  that  they  were  not  likely 
•fdcniMiSLLbdMMl  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals.     The  diseases  which  were  noticed 

there  were  of  a  very  different  character,  and  belonged  rather  to 
another  class  of  phenomena,  those  extraordinary  sicknesses  which,  in  obedience  to  a 
law  hitherto  undiscovered,  visit  the  earth  at  diflferent  periods,  prevail  more  or  less 
extensively,  and  acting  independently,  as  it  seems,  of  any  recognized  causes  of 
disease,  are  also  beyond  the  reach  of  all  known  remedies.  The  ^rsi  half  of  the 
fourth  century  of  Rome  was  one  of  these  calamitous  periods,  and  the  pestilences 
which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  it  have  already  been  noticed.  Seven  others 
are  recorded  between  the  years  318  and  365 ;  that  is  to  say,*^  in  ^19,  820,  322, 
827,  ^43,  856,  and  363.  They  are  described  in  general  terms,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  the  years  327  and  863,  which  are  ascribed  to  unusual  droughts  ; 
and  said  also  to  have  nearly  resembled  each  other  in  their  symptoms.  The  epi- 
demic of  327  first,  as  we  are  told,  attacked  the  cattle,  the  herdsmen,  and  otherswbo 
tended  the  cattle,  and  lastly  it  became  general.  It  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
inflammatoiy,  and  to  have  shown  itself  particularly  on  the  skin ;  first,  in  the  form  of 
a  violent  rash,^^  accompanied  with  extreme  irritation,  and  afterwards  in  the  shape  of 
erysipelas  of  a  very  malignant  kind.  This  visitation  took  place  just  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  of  Nicias,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  coincident  prevalence 
of  pestilence  in  Greece.  The  epidemic  of  363^^  is  described  in  similar  terms ;  it 
was  brought  on  by  the  same  causes,  an  exceedingly  hot  and  dry  summer ;  and 
the  symptoms  were  the  samd,  an  eruption  terminatmg  in  large  and  painful  ulcers, 
accompanied  with  such  irritation,  that  their  patients  tore  their  flesh  even  to  the 
bone.  The  date  of  this  disorder  falls  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninety-ninth 
Olympiad,  that  is  to  say,  it  coincides  with  the  Olynthian  war ;  and  as  it  arose 

"  This  opinion  shoold  be  expressed  with  the  prietors  disposed  to  follow  a  new  system,  At 
(greatest  hesitation  and  diffidence,  because  Bnn-  variance  with  their  old  habits,  it  must  be  allowed 
sen  believes  that  the  Campagna  is  reclnimable  that  the  duke  ofZagarolo's  experiment  was  made 
by  encourvirinfl:  human  habitation  in  it ;  and  he  under  circumstances  unusualiv  favorable.  The 
thinks  that  if  the  great  landholders  were  to  let  out  country  round  Zsgarolo  is  high  ground;  it 
their  property  on  leases  to  a  number  of  small  fonns  a  sort  of  shoulder,  connecting  the  Alban 
fkmicrs,  who  would  thus  naturally  create  a  resi-  hills  with  the  Apennines,  and  forms  the  divor- 
dcnt  population,  the  unhcalthiness  of  the  air  tium  aquarum,  or  water-shed,  of  the  feeders  of 
would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  obviated.  It  is  said  the  Tiber  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  thoGarig- 
Vliat  the  breaking  up  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  liano  on  the  other. .  Its  character  also  is  wholly 
IS  found  to  lessen  tlie  virulence  of  the  malaria ;  dilTerent  from  the  general  aspect  of  the  Cam- 
and  the  fires  which  necessarily  accompany  hu-  pagna ;  it  is  not  a  country  of  long  swelling  slopes, 
man  dwellings,  are  another  known  antidote  to  notched  as  it  were  here  and  th/sre  with  deep 
It.  As  a  proof  of  this,  Bnnsen  appeals  to  the  narrow  stream  beds ;  but  a  succession  of  nearly 
great  improvement  thus  effected  oy  the  duke  parallel  ridges,  rising  to  a  considerable  height, 
of  Zagarolo  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  little  with  valleys  rather  than  gorges  between  them, 
town,  which  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  Cam-  To  all  appearance,  therefore,  it  was  more  easily 
pagna,  a  few  miles  fh)mPalestrina,  about  a  mile  redaimable  than  the  great  mass  of  the  Cam- 
on  the  left  of  the  road  coming  from  Bome.   The  pagna. 

air,  which  was  decidedly  unhealthy,  has  been  "  Livy,  IV.  21.  25,  80,  52.    V.  18,  81. 

purified ;  and  the  whole  district,  by  having  ^  Dionysius,  XII.  8.    Fragm.  Mai. 

Deen  peopled,  has  become  actually  capable  of  ^  Dion^^sins,  XIII.  4.     Fragm.  Mai.  ^  lav^, 

supporting  a  population  in  health  and  prosper-  V.  81.    Dionysius  appears  to  put  this  cpidemxc 

ity.    However,  without  reckoning  on  the  moral  a  year  earlier  than  Livy,  nameiyi  862. 
Improbability  of  finding  the  great  boly  of  pro- 
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from  local  causes,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  we  hear  no  menticHi  of  its  having 
extended  into  Greece.  But  the  epidemic  of  322  and  of  the  years  almost  imme- 
diately preceding  it,  was  contemporary  with  the  great  plague  of  Athens :  and  that 
of  866  coincided,  according  to  the  chronolo^  of  Diodorus,  with  the  violent  sick- 
ness which  destroyed  Imilcon's  army  before  Syracuse,  and  had  been  preceded  by 
three  or  four  years  of  epidemic  disease  in  Africa. 

If  from  diseases  we  turn  to  the  phenomena  of  the  weather,  with  which  they  are, 
in  all  probability,  closely  connected,  we  find  the  years  827  and  363  ,,,,,„^„„^4,^,  ,^ 
marked,  as  has  ajready  been  observed,  by  excessive  droughts ;  and  that.  oi!!LWo7£ 
the  summer  of  356  is  said  by  Diodorus"  to  have  been  of  the  same  '*^^^ 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  the  winter  of  355  had  been  one  of  unusual  sever- 
ity ;^  the  Tiber  was  choked  up  with  ice,  the  snow  lay  seven  feet  deep,  where 
it  was  not  drifted ;  many  men  and  cattle  were  lost  in  it,  and  many  of  the  cattle 
were  killed  by  the  extreme  cold,  or  starved  from  want  of  pasture,  the  resources  by 
which  we  now  provide  for  their  subsistence  during  the  winter  being  then  little 
practised.  It  is  added  that  the  fruit-trees,  by  which  are  meant  the  figs  and  olives 
m  particular,  either  perished  altogether,  or  suffered  so  severely  that  they  did  not 
bear  for  a  long  time  afterwards ;  and  that  many  houses  were  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  snow  which  lay  on  them,  or  carried  away  by  its  melting  when  the  frost 
at  last  broke  up.  There  is  also  a  notice  in  Diodorus  of  the  winter  of  821,*'  which 
is  described  as  having  been  excessively  wet,  so  that  the  fruits  of  the  following 
season  never  ripened  properly,  and  the  com  was  considered  unwholesome. 

The  period  i^ut  the  year  322  was  remarkable  in  Greece  for  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  earthquakes;  the  numerous  earthquakes  which,  voieMie  jinnnmiM 
from  their  occurring  so  nearly  t^ether,  were  remembered  afterwards  '•'»'»4''**^ 
as  an  epoch,  happened,  says  Thucydides,*^  at  this  time.  In  the  same  way  the 
Romans  were  alarmed  in  the  year  319  by  reports'*  of  frequent  earthquakes  in 
the  country  immediately  adjoining  Rome,  and  many  houses  were  thrown  down 
by  the  shocks.  It  is  probable  some  phenomenon  of  this  sort  occasioned  also  the 
^reat  overflow  of  the  Alban  lake  dunng  the  war  with  Yeii ;  an  event  remarkable 
m  itself,  and  still  more  so  as  having  led  to  the  famous  work  existing  to  this  day ; 
the  tunnel  by  which  the  water  of  the  lake  is  carried  through  the  range  of  hills 
which  encircle  it,  and  from  thence  is  discharged  into  the  Campagna. 

The  lakes  of  Alba  and  Nemi,  like  others  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  are  of 
a  peculiar  character.  In  their  elevation,  lying  nestled  as  it  were  tu  ^enie  um  «f 
h^h  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  they  resemble  what  in  R^!'%'^2li^  thi! 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are  called  tarns ;  but  our  tarns,  ""  ^^^^ 
like  ordinary  lakes,  have  their  visible  feeders  and  outlets,  th^  head  which  re- 
ceives the  streams  from  the  mountain  sides,  and  their  foot  by  which  they  dis- 
cliarge  themselves,  generally  in  a  larger  stream,  into  the  valley  below.  The 
lakes  of  Alba  and  Nemi  lie  each  at  the  bottom  of  a  perfect  basin,  and  the  un- 
broken rim  of  this  basin  allows  them  no  visible  outlet.  Again,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  lakes  so  situated  have  their  outlet  under  g^und,  and  that  the  stream 
which  drains  them  appears  again  to  the  day  after  a  certam  distance,  having  made 
its  way  through  the  basin  of  the  lake  by  a  tunnel  provided  for  it  by  nature. 
This  is  the  case  particularly  where  the  prevailing  rock  is  the  mountain  or  metal- 
liferous limestone  of  Derbyshire,  which  is  full  of  caverns  and  fiissures :  and  an  in- 
stance of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  small  lake  or  tarn  of  Malham  in  Yorkshire,  and 
another  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  the  lake  of  Copais  in  Boeotia.  But  the  volcanic 
rocks,  in  which  the  h£e  of  Alba  lies,  do  not  aflbrd  such  natural  tunnels,  or  at 

"  XTV.  70.  or  Binoe,  down  to  his  time.    I  cannot  find  anv 

"  Livy,  V.  18.     Dionysins^  XII.  8.    Fragm.  particulars  of  the  freezing  of  the  Tiber  in  1709, 

>f  ai.    BunMn  observes  that  ice  in  the  Tiber  is  already  noticed  in  note  1. 

nov  IS  unknown  a  phenomenon  as  it  would  be  "  XII.  58. 

bfU'ten  the  tropics.    The  winter  of  855  is  in-  *  III.  89. 

def  c*.  described  by  Dionysius  as  one  altogether  *^  Livy,  IV.  21. 

iui{/^ialleled  inthe  Roman  annals,  either  oefore 
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least  they  are  exceeding  small,  and  unequal  to  the  discharge  of.  any  large  quan- 
tity of  water ;  so  that  if  any  unusual  cause  swells  the  lake,  it  can  find  no  adequate 
outlet,  and  rises  necessarily  to  a  higher  leveL  The  Roman  tradition  reported 
that  such  a  rise  took  place  in  the  year  357 ;  it  was  caused  probably  by  some 
volcanic  agency,  and  increased  to  such  a  height,  that  the  water  at  last  ran  over 
the  basin  of  hills  at  its  lowest  point,**  and  poured  down  into  the  Campama. 
Traces**  of  such  an  outlet  are  siud  to  be  still  visible ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  there 
are  marks  of  artificial  cutting  through  the  rock,  as  if  to  enlarge  and  deepen  the 
passage.  This  would  suppose  the  ordinary  level  of  the  lake  in  remote  times  to 
have  been  about  two  hundred  feet  higher  than  it  is  at  present ;  and  if  this  were 
so,  the  actual  tunnel  was  intended  not  to  remedy  a  new  evil,  but  to  alter  the  old 
state  of  the  lake  for  the  better,  by  reducing  it  for  the  time  to  come  to  a  lower 
level.  Possibly  the  discharge  over  the  edge  of  the  basin  became  suddenly  greater, 
and  so  suggested  the  idea  of  diverting  the  water  altogether  by  a  different  chan- 
nel. But  the  whole  story  of  the  tunnel,  as  we  have  it,  is  so  purely  a  part  of  the 
poetical  account  of  the  fall  of  Veii,  that  no  part  of  it  can  be  relied  on  as  histori- 
cal. The  prophecy  of  the  old  Yeientian,  and  the  corresponding  answer  of  the 
Delphian  oracle,  connecting  the  draining  of  the  lake  with  the  fate  of  Yeii,  must 
be  left  as  we  find  them ;  only  it  is  likely  enough  that  any  extraordinary  natural 
phenomenon,  occurring  immediately  after  the  visitation  of  pestilence,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  lons^  and  doubtful  war,  should  have  excited  unusual  alarm,  and  hare 
been  thought  unportant  enough  to  require  an  appeal  to  the  most  famous  oracle 
in  the  wond.  But  othir  questions  of  no  small  difficulty  remain :  the  length  of 
the  tunnel,  according  to  the  lowest  statement  given,  exceeds  two  thousand  one 
hundred  yards  ;**  according  to  others  it  exceeds  two  thousand  six  hundred  ;**  and 
one  estimate  makes  it  as  much  as  two  thousand  ei^rht  hundred  :**  its  height  varies 
from  seven  feet  and  a  half  to  nine  or  ten  feet ;  and  its  width  is  not  less  tlian  four 
feet.  Admitting  that  it  was  wholly  worked  through  the  tufo,*^  which  is  easily 
wrought,  still  the  labor  and  expense  of  such  a  tunnel  must  have  been  consider- 
able ;  and  in  the  midst  of  an  important  war,  how  could  either  money  or  hands 
havosbeen  spared  for  such  a  purpose  ?  Again,  was  the  work  exclusively  a  Ro- 
man one,  or  performed  by  the  Romans  jointly  with  the  Latins,  as  an  object  of 
common  concern  to  the  whole  confederacy  ?  The  Alban  lake  can  scarcely  have 
been  within  the  domain  of  Rome ;  nor  can  we  conceive  that  the  Romans  could 
have  been  entitled  to  divert  its  waters  at  their  pleasure  without  the  consent  of 
the  neighboring  Latin  cities.  But  if  it  were  a  common  work ;  if  the  Latins  en- 
tered heartily  mto  the  quarrel  of  Rome  with  Veii,  regarding  it  as  a  struggle  be- 
tween their  race  and  that  of  the  Etruscans ;  if  the  overflow  of  the  waters  of  their 
national  lake,  the  lake  which  bathed  the  foot  of  the  Alban  mountain,  where  th^ 
national  temple  stood  and  their  national  solemnities  were  held,  excited  an  interest 
in  every  people  of  the  Latin  name,  then  we  may  understand  how  their  joint  labor 
and  joint  contributions  may  have  accomplished  the  work  even  in  the  midst  of 
war ;  and  the  Romans,  as  they  disguised  on  every  occasion  the  true  nature  of 
their  connection  with  the  Latms,  would  not  fail  to  repr^ent  it  as  exclusively 
their  own. 

"  IMonvBiiu,  Xn.  11.    Fmgm.  MaL  '  Westpbal  sajB  it  is  worked  ihroneh  lava. 

"  Sir  "w.  GeU,  Topography  of  Eome,  <&o.  Vol.  Sir  W.  Gell  saya  it  \a  excavated  generally  in  the 

I.  p.  43.  tafo.    Mr.  Meason,  whose  authority  is  oonsid- 

*^  Westphal.    Bomisdhe  Eampagne,  p.  85.  erable,  as  he  had  had  much  practical  aoqiuunt- 

•  Sir  W,  Gell,  Topography  of  Bomo^.  89.  anoe  with  mining,  and  went  mto  the  tunnel  for 

"  Mr.  Laing  Meoson,  quoted  by  Sir  W.  GeU  about  180  yards  from  the  lake,  speaks  of  iht 

Iq  a  note  to  p.  68  of  his  Topogr.  of  Borne,  Vol.  I.  work  as  cut  in  the  tufo. 


CHAPTER  HIT. 

FHE  GATJM  INVADE  CENTRAL  ITALY— BATTLE  OF  THE  ALIA— BUBNINO  Of 
BOME-KANSOM  OP  THE  CAPITOL  AND  OF  THE  CITY— RETREAT  OF  THE 
QAULS. 


"  Hark  I  the  Gaol  is  at  her  gates  P 

COWPKB. 

'  Aorea  caearieB  ollia,  atque  anrea  vestis : 
Virgatis  lucent  BaguJie ;  turn  lactea  oolla  * 
Aoro  innectuntnr:  dno  qaisque  Alpina  ooroBcant 
Gasa  znaDu,  acatia  protect!  corpora  longis.*' 

VneaxL,  .£11.  VIII.  668. 


Thb  fourth  centuiy  before  the  Christian  ssra  brought  the  Gauls,  as  we  hare 
■een,  for  the  first  time  within  the  observation  of  the  civilized  world. 
They  then  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  overran  central  and  south-  tb«  Miti«i!!S7tf  a* 
em  Italy;  they  then  also  broke  in  upon  the  Illyrian^  tribes,  estab-  ^^'  '* 

lished  themselves  between  the  Danube  and  (ireece,  and  became  known  to  the 
Idngs  of  Macedon.'  But  whether  it  was  in  this  same  century  that  they  had  first 
crossedrthe  Alps' as  well  as  the  Apennines,  is  a  question  much  more  difficult  to 
answer.  If  we  follow  the  well-known  account  of  Livy,'  we  must  fix  their  passage 
of  the  Alps  two  hundred  years  earlier :  it  was  about  six  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  aera,  according  to  this  statement,  that  there  happened  a  vast  emigration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  central  Gaul ;  one  great  multitude,  said  the  story,  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  sought  a  home  amidst  the  wilds  of  the  Hercynian  forest ;  another 
made  its  way  over  the  Alps,  descended  into  the  plain  of  the  Po,  encountered  and 
defeated  the  Etruscans,  who  were  then  the  masters  of  the  country,  near  the  river. 
Ticinus,  and  founded  the  city  of  Mediolanum.  After  this  other  tribes  of  central 
Gauls,  entering  Italy  by  the  same  course,  and  finding  their  countrymen  already 
in  possession  of  all  to  the  westward  of  the  Adda,  penetrated  still  deeper,  and  ex- 
tended the  Gaulish  settlements  as  far  as  the  Adi^e.  Again,  at  a  hter  period, 
but  how  much  later  we  are  not  told,  the  Boii^  and  Lmgones  set  out  from  the  east 

>  Justin,  XXIV.  4.    This  ia  the  mat  expedi-  as  having  entered  Italy  last  of  all  the  Gauls,  are 

lion  whioh  Bcylax  alludes  to,  when  ne  desoribea  also  included  amongst  the  tribes  of  the  first 

the  Gaula  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  the  swarm  who  foundeoModiolanum.    Both  these 

Adriatic,  as  "men  who  had  stayed  behind  firom  drcumstanoea  seem  to  show,  that  in  the  view 

their  expedition ;"  iwoXtt^ivrtf  riff.    The  fol-  of  the  author  of  this  account,  all  the  mi^prationa 

lowing  words,  hi  vrivdv,  appear  to  mc  to  be  into  Italy  took  place  nearly  continuously,  and 

corrupt.  were  the  result  of  one  and  the  same  cause, 

'  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alex-  This  also  seems  to  agree  best  with  the  &ot,  that 


'  Livy,  v.  84,  85.  Is  very  conceivable,  if  all  had  left  their  country 

*  The  lingones  came  from  the  neighborhood  from  one  and  the  same  impelling  cause,  and  in 

of  Langres,  that  hifh  table-land  which  looks  the  course  of  one  generation ;  but  had  the  Boii 

down  on  the  infant  Mame  to  the  north,  and  on  and  Linffones  entered  Italy  a  century  or  a  cen* 

the  streams  which  feed  the  Saone  to  the  south,  tury  ana  a  half  later  than  the  founders  of  !£•- 

The  situation  of  the  fioii  in  Oaul  is  not  known ;  dlolanum,  and  from  causes  wholly  unconneoted 

their  nation  is  only  to  be  traced  in  the  countries  with  their  mi^pration,  they  would,  in  all  proba- 

to  which  it  had  emigrated,  in  Germany  and  bility,  have  tried  to  estaolish  themselves  be- 

Italy.    It  is  remarkabfo  that  the  story  speaks  of  tween  the  Hcinus  and  the  Adda,  and  would 

a  simultaneous  migration  into  Germany  and  have  paid  little  reffard  to  the  tie  of  a  oommoc 

Itdy ;  and  we  find  Boii  in  both  of  these  ooun-  extraction,  when  distance  of  time  and  place  had 

teies.    Again,  the  Senonea,  who  are  mentioned  done  so  much  to  weaken  it. 
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and  noiiJieairt;  of  Gaul,  made  their  way  to  the  lake  of  Geneva,  ascended  the  yal« 
ley  of  the  Rhone,  crossed  the  Alps  hy  the  pass  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  and  as  the  whole  country  on  the  north  of  the  Po  was  ahneady 
occupied,  these  new  adventurers  passed  that  river,  and  drove  out  the  Etruscaot 
and  tlmbrians  from  their  possessions  between  the  Po  and  the  Apennines,  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  modem  cities  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna.  Last  of 
all,  but  again  the  time  is  not  specified,  came  the  Senones  from  the  same  quartet 
of  Gaul,  and  following  the  track  of  the  Boii  and  Lmgones,  crossed  as  they  had 
done  both  the  Alps  and  the  Po,  reached  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  finally 
spread  themselves  along  its  shores  from  the  neighborhood  of  Ravenna  to  thai  of 
Ancona. 

The  geographical  part  of  this  account  appears  to  deserve  our  full  belief;  but 
iii  duoooiogyit  iiqi-  it  does  uot  foUow  that  its  chronology  is  equally  trustworthy.  The 
'^'^  narrative  itself  seems  to  imply  that  fdl  these  migrations  were  nearly 

continuous,  and  it  is  for  many  reasons  most  probable'  that  they  were  so ;  yet  it  is 
not  credible  that  the  Senones  should  have  been  settled  on  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic* for  two  hundred  years  before  they  crossed  the  Apennines ;  and  there  is  a 
preponderance^  of  evidence  to  prove  that  their  inroad  into  Etruria  followed  doae 
upon  their  first  establishment  in  north  Italy.  It  is  impossible  to  say  at  how  early 
a  period  tribes  of  Gauls  may  have  passed  over  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  settled  in 
the  valleys  and  plains  of  Piedmont.  But  the  general  overthrow  of  the  Etruscan 
power  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  has  every  appearance  of  having  been 

'  Partly  for  the  reasonB.  given  in  the  prooed-  their  oonntrvby  the  Gaols.    This  is  the  intor- 

Snoto,  and  also,  becaose  a  general  burst  of  protation  of  x>ioDV8ia8*  words,  as  Muller  under- 

rational  one  particular  period  is  more  prob-  stands  thorn.    (Etrusker,  Vol.  I.  p.  l&S,  not« 

I  amongst  a  barbarian  people  than  a  sucoes-  78.)    Niebnhr,  however,  understands  them  dif- 

sion  of  migrations  to  the  same  quarter,  during  ferently ;  and  the  lanffuago  is  not  sufficionthr 

a  term  of  two  hundred  years.  precise  to  enable  us  to  do  certain  us  to  the  wn- 

'  They  crossed  the  Apennines,  aooordlng  to  ter's  meaning.    The  words  are,  Tv^vAv  •/  npl 

BiodoruB  and  the  author  of  the  little  work,  riy  'Upiov  ic6a90¥  Karotndrrtt,  Uu9i»  ff  \nA  rA» 

^<  De  Viris  lllustribus,"  because  their  settle-  KcXrfiv  l^iKa$irrti  vhv  xp'yy,  xaX  aw  air«if  *0/i 

mottt  on  the  Adriatic  was  parched  and  barren :  ^picof  rt  va2  Aa^woi  xaX  ovxifoX  t&v  iFXXwv  0ap$d^ 

they  surely  would  have  discovered  this  in  less  hixt^pnnp  ivtXtip  (r^v  K^^ivv).    Niebuhr  thinkf 

time  than  a  hundred  years.    Niebuhr  notices  that  this  means,  "  those  £truscans  who  thoa 

the  general  rapidity  of  barbarian  incursions ;  were  dwellinpf  on  the  Ionian  gulf,  but  who  ia 

ther  advance  further  and  ftirther  till  they  meet  the  course  ortimo  were  afterwards  driven  from 

with  some  invincible  obstacle.   And  those  who  thenoe  by  the  Gauls."  Muller  objects  that  if  this 

had  exterminated  the  Etruscans  firom  the  north  were  the  meaning,  Dionysius  must  have  writ- 

of  the  Apennines,  would  have  had  notMng  to  ten  el  rSn  nh  «ar»iro6vrg(,  ^vrtpQv  ii  ^{cXaOfmv. 

deter  them  Arom  attacking  the  same  enemies  in  This  would  have  been  clearer,  undoubtedly: 

their  southern  possessions  in  Etruria  Proper.  but  Dionysius  does  not  write  with  the  perfect 


*  Diodorus.  aIV.  118.    Dionysius,  ZIII.  14,  deamess  of  Isocrates  or  Demosthenes,  and  th<i 

15.    Fragm.  Mai.  P^v,  Hist.  Natur.  III.  17,  words  oftv  xf^i^  are  meant  to  express  the  sama 

where  he  says  that  :ae  Gauls  destroyed  the  thing  as  Muller^s  B^c^ir.    But  after  all,'  what 

Etruscan  city  of  Melp;:m  in  northern  Italy  in  can  be  made  of  the  passage  under  any  intcrpre- 

the  same  year  and  d^  on  which  the  Bomans  tationi    **  The  Etruscans  on  the  Ionian  gulf,'* 

took  Veil.    Justin,  XaIV.  4,  and  XX.  6,  and  that  is,  on  the  Adriatic,  could  not  have  been 

even  Livy  himself,  in  two  passages  referred  to  driven  out  by  the  Gauls  as  early  as  the  sixty- 

by  Niebuhr,  V.  17,  and  87,  where  he  makes  the  fourth  Olvmpiad,  for  all  allow  that  the  Senones. 

Imiscans  speak  of  the  Gauls  as  a  people  whom  who  expellea  the  Etruscans  from  the  coast,  en- 

they  had  never  seen,  who  were  recentiv  become  tered  Italy  after  all  the  other  Gauls ;  and  their 

their  neighbors,  and  with  whom  they  knew  not  invasion  was  so  recent,  that  Scylax  speaks  of 

whether  they  were  to  have  peace  or  war ;  and  the  Etruscans,  as  weU  as  of  the  Umbnans  and 

where  in  the  same  way  he  speaks  of  the  Gauls  Daunians,  as  still  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the 

as  a  new  enemy  to  the  Bomans.  who  were  come  Adriatic  even  in  his  time.    Nor  is  there  any 

upon  them  from  Uie  shores  of  tne  ocean  and  the  reason  for  considering  the  expedition  aflainat 

extremities  of  the  earth.  The  onlv  plausible  ar-  Cuma  as  occasioned  by  the  expulsion  of  the  in- 

ff ument  for  the  more  andent  settlement  of  the  vaders  from  their  own  country  by  another  en*- 

Gauls  in  Italy  (for  litUe  stress  is  to  be  Uiid  on  my.    The  TJmbrians  and  Baunians  who  took 

their  pretended  allianoe  with  the  Phocsan  exiles  put  in  it  were  certiunly  never  driven  out  fix)m 

who  were  ibundinff  MassiUa),  is  to  be  found  in  their  country  by  the  Gauls ;  and  it  ia  mors 

the  statement  of  Dionysius,  Vll.  8.  which  some  probable  that  the  Etruscans,  who  are  named  as 

understand  as  sajing  that  the  Greek  city  of  the  first  people  in  the  confederacy,  were  not  a 

Czma  in  Campama  was  besieged  in  the  relffn  band  of  xugitives }  but  were  rather  attempting, 

of  TarqniniusBuperbus  by  some  Etruscans  who  in  conjunction  with  their  dependent  allies,  t« 

had  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  extend  their  dominion  still  ftirther  over  Iti^j; 

who  had  been  in  the  course  of  time  driven  fit>B|i  for  this  was  the  period  of  their  greatest  powaft 
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effected  suddenly,  speedily,  and  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
of  Rome,  -when  some  causes,  to  us  unknown,  set  the  whole  Keltic  or  Gaulish  na- 
tion in  motion,  and  drove  them  southward  and  eastward  to  execute  their  ap« 
pointed  work  of  devastation  and  destruction. 

Another  question  next  presents  itself.  Can  we  recognize  these  Gaulish  inva- 
ders of  Italy  as  helonsdncr  to  either  of  the  existing  divisions  of  the  „     ^ ,  , ,.. 

__  ,  ,  ;;       ___  Y°^t  ,1  fT-     ^       tk  I'll  To  what  K«m«  nu 

KMtao  race  ?  Were  they  Gael,  or  were  they  Kymry  ?  or  did  they  ^^'jfi^^'jjjji** 
belong  to  some  third  division,  distinct  from  each  of  these,  which 
has  since  utterly  perished  ?  Much  has  heen  written  upon  the  subject  of  the  Kelts 
and  their  language ;  but  we  seem  as  yet  unable  to  connect  our  knowledge  of  the 
existing  Keltic  races  with  the  accounts  which  we  have  received  of  them  from  the 
writers  of  antiquity. 

Diodorus^  tells  us  that  the  Bomans  included  under  one  common  name  of  Gauls 
two  ffreat  divisions  of  people:  the  one  consistinfif  of  the  Keltic  _^  ...  ,^.  ^ 
tnbes  of  Spam,  of  the  south  and  centre  of  Gaul,  and  of  the  north  twrn  tii*  cuda  n4 
of  Italy;  the  other  embracing  those  more  remote  tribes  which 
lived  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  on  the  skirts  of  what  he  calls  the  Hercyn- 
ian  mountains,  and  eastward  as  far  as  Scythja.  This  last  division,  he  says,  were 
the  proper  Gauls,  while  the  others  were  to  be  called  Kelts.  Niebuhr  supposes 
that  Diodorus  learnt  this  distinction  from  Posidonius,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  well 
worth  noticing.  Diodorus  further  says,  that  to  these  more  remote  tribes  belonged 
the  Kimbri,  whom  some  writers  identified  with  the  old  Kimmerians ;  and  that 
these  Kimbri  were  the  people  who  took  Rome,  and  sacked  Delphi,  and  carried 
their  conquests  even  into  Asia. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  there  be  not  in  this  statement  a  show 
•of  knowledge  greater  than  the  reality.    Kelt®  and  Galatce  are  ^ 

undoubtedly  only  different  forms  of  the  same  name;  the  first  was  diff«i«Dt  fm7tk« 
the  form  with  which  the  Greeks  were  earliest  acquainted,  at  a  '''^■•"' 
time  when  their  knowledge  of  the  Kelts  was  confined  to  the  tribes  of  Spain  and 
Gaul.  The  great  Gaulish  migration  of  the  fourth  century  before  Chnst,  intro- 
duced the  other  and  more  correct  form  **  Galatse ;"  yet  many  writers'  continued 
to  use  the  old  orthography,  and  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  Galatians  of 
Ana  Minor,  the  other  Gauls,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  generally  called  by  the 
Greeks  according  to  their  old  form  of  the  name,  not  Galatse,  but  Keltss.  These 
names,  therefore,  would  in  themselves  rather  show  that  the  invaders  of  Italy  and 
Greece  were  the  same  people  with  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  west  of  Europe, 
than  establish  any  diversity  between  them. 

But  when  we  find  from  Csesar,^^  that  the  Gauls  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean, 
that  is,  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  channel  and  the  North  sea,  the  T«t  tu  dwoetiM  •< 
Gaufs  whom  he  calls  Belgians,  were  distinguished  both  in  language  "«>*»^  "•  f^y  *»«• 
and  customs  from  the  Gauls  of  the  interior ;  when  we  consider  that  these  more 
remote  Gauls  included,  according  to  Diodorus,  the  people  called  Kimbri,  and 
when  we  see  that  the  people  now  calling  themselves  Kymry,  namely,  the  Welsh, 
do  actually  differ  in  language  and  in  customs  from  the  Keltic  tribes  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  the  statement  of  Diodorus  does  appear  to  contain  a  real  truth,  and 
we  begin  to  recognize  in  the  Kelta  and  Galatse  of  his  geography  two  great  di« 
ridons  of  the  same  race,  analogous  to  the  Gael  and  Kymry  existing  at  this  day 
in  Great  Britain. 

Yet  the  gleam  of  light  thus  gained  is  almost  instantly  overclouded.  The  Gaula 
of  the  north  of  Italy  appear,  according  to  every  testimony,"  to  have  been  the 

BiodoniB,  V.  S2.  is,  of  the  Galata  of  Diodoms,  and  not  of  the  to* 

*  Aristotle  aeoribes  to  tlie  Kelta  a  pecaliarity  mote  inhabitants  of  Gaul  and  Spun. 

in  nattonal  manners,  which  Diodoms  reports  of  "Bo  Bello  Gallioo,  1. 1. 

the  Qalate.    And  in  those  noUoes  or  Keltio  '^  Polyhios,  II.  15.    Tfawd>ivt9ot  yt  nh*  eh  iii 

manners  and  oharaoter  which  occur  in  several  riiv  r»9  y/revf  iAAa  ^id  rj^y  ro9  Htow  cta^opdv  rpr 

plaoes  of  his  works,  he  mai»t  have  been  speak-  v^yofUorrai, 
mg  of  the  Kelts  of  Pannonia  and  Thrace,  that 
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tat  h^vad  IB  MMk  ^^^^^  people  with  the  Gauls  of  the  centre  of  France,  or  in  the  bm* 
''**^^*  guage  of  Diodorns,  with  the  Keltse.   The  names  of  their  tribes,  the 

Benones,"  Lingones,  Insubres,  Cenomani,  can  be  connected  at  once  with  particu* 
lar  districts  of  Keltic  Gaul,  which  bore,  it  may  almost  be  said  which  bear  to  this 
day,  the  same  names,  and  from  which  their  origin  is  distinctly  traced.  We  fiiid 
among  them  no  traces  of  Belgian  or  Kimbrian  names,  or  of  their  having  come 
from  the  shores  of  the  Northern  ocean,"  or  the  Hercynian  mountains.  How  then 
can  it  be  said  that  the  invaders  of  central  Italy  were  not  Keltae,  but  Galatse ;  not 
Gael,  but  Kymry  ? 

It  has  been  maintained,  indeed,  that^^  the  Boii,  Lingones,  and  Senones,  the 
Tuaa>kwboioTad«d  ^^  which  were  the  last  to. enter  Italy,  and  which  crossed  the 
itaijf— a'ftw  Lttie  Alps,  uot  by  tho  passes  to  the  west  of  Turin,  but  by  the  Greai 

St.  Bernard,  were  of  a  different  race  from  the  earlier  invaders,  and 
tiiat  while  those  were  Gael,  these  who  came  last  were  Kymry.  But  the  Roman 
writers,  and  Polybius,  who  was  well  acquunted  with  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  ao* 
knowledged  no  such  diversity.  And  though  we  cannot  ascertain  the  country 
of  the  Boii,  yet  the  Lingones  and  Senones  both  fall  within  the  Umits  assigned  by 
Ctesar  to  Keltic  Gaul,  as  distinguished  from  the  country  of  the  Belgae  or  Kymry. 

If,  however,  we  are  disposed  to  rely  on  the  statement  of  Diodorus  and  Appian, 
M  pMiuy  tiM  Kin.  thst  the  Gauls  who  invaded  Greece  were  Kimbri,  it  may  be  very 
bMt'taiM^'fai'uM  possible  that  there  was  a  more  general  movement  among  the 
*■*■*" •*"**•"•  keltic  tribes  in  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  than  the  Greek  or 
Roman  writers  were  aware  of.  The  Kymry,  breaking  in  upon  the  Gael  from  the 
east  and  north,  may  have  persuaded  or  forced  some  of  their  tribes  to  join  them 
in  their  march  souuwards ;  the  two  nations  may  have  poured  into  Italy  together, 
and  while  the  Gaelic  tribes  settled  themselves  on  the  Po  or  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  mass  of  the  Kymrians  may  have  pressed  forward  round  the  head  of 
the  gulf,  and  so  penetrated  into  Pannonia  and  Thrace.  No*  could  we  deny  the 
possibility  of  some  Kymrians  having  remuned  in  Italy  vrith  the  Gael ;  and  if  we 
believe  that  the  name  of  Brennus*'  was  really  borne  by  the  leader  of  the  attack 
on  Rome,  and  that  this  word  is  no  other  than  the  Kymrian  '*  Brenhin,"'^  which 
signifies  king  or  leader,  then  we  must  conclude  that  although  the  mas^  of  the 
invaders  were  Gael,  yet  that  not  only  were  there  Kymrians  joined  with  them, 
but  that  a  Kymrian  chief  commanded  the  whole  expedition.  This  may  have  been 
00,  but  I  can  hardly  think  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  require  us  to  believe 
that  it  was  so. 

Again,  though  I  have  called  the  Gauls  of  north  Italy  Gael,  and  have  sup* 

MBMitvoridADiiMn  P^**®*^  *^*^  those  who  passed  on  to  Illyricum  and  Thrace  may  have 
gw  iM>gMi»*lf  thf  been  Kymry,  yet  I  am  far  from  concluding  that  in  the  language 
Italy  with  ^udfltbc  of  the  former  we  sn^uld  have  recognized  the  exact  Erse  and  Gaelic 

of  Ireland  ^d  the  Scotch  Highlands,  or  in  that  of  the  latter  the 

*  The  Senones  came  from  the  neighborhood  mentioned  the  attaok  on  Bome,  as  we  know, 
of  Sens  on  the  Yonne,  the  Lingones  fh>m  that  but  not  with  its  details ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
of  lAngres :  the  Insnores  came  from  a  district  ther  should  have  given  the  name  of  the  Ganlish 
in  the  country  of  the  .fidui,  between  the  Iioire  leaoier.  In  fact,  IModoms,  whose  narrative,  as 
and  Baone :  and  the  Cenomani  from  the  neigh-  Niebuhr  supposes,  is  copied  from  Fabins^  does 
borhood  of  Le  Mans.  not  give  it  at  all.    It  is  very  likely  that  the  name 

"  The  expression  in  livy  already  referred  to,  of  Breunus  was  borrowed  from  the  story  of  the 

**that  the  Gauls  came  from  the  shores  of  the  Gaulbh  attack  on  Delphi,  as  so  many  of  the  em- 

•oean,"  must  not  be  alleged  here,  inasmuch  u  beUishments  of  the  Koman  historv  have  been 

the  ooean  is  there  used  merely  in  opposition  ^  taken  from  the  famous  stories  of  tne  history  of 

the  Mediterranean,  and  may  quite  as  well  be  Greece. 

understood  of  the  Bay  of  Bbcay  as  of  the  Gei^  ^  Dr.  Pritchard,  whose  authority  in  andi 

man  Ooean  or  the  Baltio.  questions  is  of  the  highest  order,  believes  that 

**  By  Thierry  in  his  Histoire  des  Gaulois,  Vol.  Brennus  is  not  the  Welsh  **  Brenhin,"  but  n^ 

L  p.  44,  &c.  ther  the  proper  name  Bran,  which  oocuis  in 

*  It  must  be  remembered  always  that  Fablus,  Welsh  history.  I  know  not  whether  this  name 
the  oldest  Soman  historian,  wrote  about  two  ever  prevailed  amoi^t  the  Irish  or  the  Gael  ol 
hundred  years  after  the  Gaulish  invaalonjjuid  Scotland. 

boRowedlaigely  from  the  Greek  writers.  They 
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exact  form  of  the  modern  Welsh.  The  Keltic  languages,  which  still  exist  in  thes^ 
islands,  are  in  all  likelihood  the  solitary  survivors  out  of  the  multitude  of  lan- 
guages or  dialects,  once  spoken  by  the  various  branches  of  the  mat  Keltic  fam- 
uj,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  British  isles.  Length  of  time  and  remoteness  of 
place  introduce  wonderful  changes  in  a  language ;  so  that  no  one  could  expect  to 
find  an  exact  resemblance  between  the  Keltic  spoken  in  the  fourth  century  before 
the  Christian  sera,  by  the  Gaids  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  actual  language  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  and  the  north  of  Scotland.  We  may,  there&re,  find 
names  of  places  and  persons*'  among  the  ancient  Gauls,  which  no  Keltic  language 
in  its  present  state  will  enable  us  to  interpret.  Much  more  may  it  be  impossible 
to  trace  such  words  in  the  written  Welsh,  or  Erse,  or  Gaelic  ;  although  an  exact 
acquaintance  with  the  various  spoken  dialects  in  the  several  parts  of  Ireland  or 
Wales  might  even  now  enable  us  to  discover  them.  There  are  many  German 
words'*  lost  in  our  written  English,  which  either  exist  in  the  names  of  places  or 
in  some  of  our  provincial  dialects ;  and  doubtless  the  converse  of  this  might  be 
observed  by  any  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  spoken  dialects  of  Germany.  For 
the  langu^e  of  the  civilized  nation  was  once  no  more  than  the  dialect  of  some 
particular  tribe,  till  some  intellectual  or  political  superiority  of  those  who  spoke 
It,  caused  it  to  be  adopted  in  writmg  in  preference  to  its  sister  dialects,  and  thus 
made  its  peculiarities  from  henceforth  the  common  rule.  Now,  it  may  well  hap- 
pen in  two  nations  speaking  a  common  language,  that  the  directs'*  which  shall 

^  Dr.  Pritchard  tells  me  tliat  he  cannot  trace  oocapiod  by  the  Keltiberians.    Humboldt  refers 

thA  terminations  magas,  briga,  and  brivo,  in  to  the  termination  bria,  which  is  mot  with  in 

any  of  the  existing  K^tio  languages.  Although  the  geography  of  Thrace,  as  in  the  town  of  Se- 

I  am  myself  ignorant  of  those  languages,  ^ret  I  Ivmbria  and  Mesembria.     He  thinks  that  the 

ean  see  that  Thierrv^s  pretended  ezjuanations  Basque  *4ri''  and  "uri*'  are  connected  with 

of  Keltic  names  of  places  are  often  qmte  extrav-  both ;  and  that  we  can  go  no  fhrther  than  to 

ttant.    Bodencus,  according  to  Polybius,  was  say  that  there  was  an  old  root  bri  or  bro,  ex- 

the  name  given  by  the  peopfe  of  the  country  to  pressing   land,   habitation,    settlement,   with 

the  river  ro  ^Polyb.  II.  16) ;  and  this  word,  ac-  which  also  the  Teutonic  burg  and  the  Greek 

cording  to  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  III.  16,  signifies  vipyaf  may  have  been  originally  connected.    In 

bottoimess,  '^fundo  carens."     Metrodorus  of  the  Welsh  and  Breton  languages  ^*  bro"  is  still, 

Scepsis,  flrom  whont  Pliny  borrowed  this  ao-  he  says,  not  only  a  cultivated  field,  but  |^ner- 

eountf  said  indeed  that  Bodencus,  or  Bodincus,  ally  a  country  or  district;  and  the  Scholiast  on 

as  it  IS  in  our  copies  of  Pliny,  was  a  Ligurian  Juvenal,  Sat.  VIII.  284,  ezpluns  the  name  oi 

word;  but  there  was  a  town,  Bodincomagus,  AllobrogfB  as  signifying  strangers,  men  from 

which  has  evidently  a  Keltic  termination.    Can  another  land,  '^quoniam  brogp  Galli  agrum 

Bodincus,  or  Bodencus,  be  reasonably  explained  diount,  alia  autem  aliud."    Briva  is  supposed 

by  the  present  Welsh  or  Irish  languages  ?  Again,  to  mean  bridge ;  but  Von  Humboldt  agrees  with 

the  same  Metrodorus  derived  Padus  At>m  the  Br.  Pritchara  in  saying^  that  there  is  no  simi- 

Gaolish  Pados,  which,  he  said,  signified  a  pine-  lar  word  of  a  Uke  sigmflcation  known  to  exist 


not  enough  to  ppxluoe  Welsh  or  Irish  words  of   ing.  tbrtifled  place,  a  palace  or  royal 
similar  sound,  and  capable  of  forming  some-    0\Brien  connects  it  with  briga  and  t 


residence." 

the  Thracian 

thing  of  a  significant  word ;  but  their  combina-    Bria.  _I  also  find  the  substantive  **  brugaide** 

' hus- 


. instance; 

in  names  of  places  in  Krltio  countries  now,  or  a  word  which  now  exists  in  English  only  in  the 
that  some  word  of  similar  signification  is  so  formof*'thorpe,"  a  common  termination  of  the 
nsed.  Attempts  have  been  nude  within  these  names  of  places  in  several  counties,  and  some- 
lew  years  by  Welsh  and  German  antiquaries  to  times  a  name  by  itself.  A^ain,  the  Gorman 
explain  the  names  of  ancient  towns  in  Italy  from  "  bach,"  a  stream  or  brook,  is  in  common  use 
the  Keltic  and  Teutonic  languages:  and  in  in  tlie  north  of  England,  where  the  brooks  or 
either  case  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  find  words  streams  are  invariably  called  becks, 
of  similar  sound  both  in  Welsh  and  German,  "  ^^'^  curious  instances  of  this  might  be 
which  when  combined  give  a  possible  significa-  given.  Horse  and  pferd  are  the  dassidu  Eng- 
tion.  But  in  all  these  cases  we  see  at  once  that  ush  and  German  words  for  the  same  animal, 
of  two  different  derivations  one  must  be  wrong ;  but  horse  exists  in  German  under  the  form  ros, 
*nd  it  mostiy  happens^  I  think,  that  both  are  so.  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  poetry,  and  also  some- 
Von  Humboldt  notices  the  terminations  of  times  on  the  signs  of  inns,  as  if  it  were  now 
Biagns,  briga,  and  briva,  as  undoubtedly  Keltic  either  an  old  or  a  merely  provincial  or  flunilSiir 
The  flnt  and  last  of  thom  do  not  occur  in  Spain ;  word.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  I^lidi 
Ml  Briga  is  freqnentiy  met  within  the  limits  form  of  pferdf,  whidi  is  pad,  has  sunk  still  low«r 
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ultimately  prevail  in  each,  shall  not  be  those  which  most  nearly  resemble  one 
another;  and  thus,  at  an  advanced  period  of  their  history,  their  languages  shal] 
present  a  far  greater  dissimilarity  than  existed  between  them  in  their  infancy. 
Thus,  as  we  follow  the  stream  of  time  backwards  towards  its  source,  it  is  nat^ 

The  difl^rrae*.  te.  ^™^  ^^^^  ^^^  diflferenccs,  not  of  dialect  only,  but  even  of  language^ 
twMB^imgMcJ  wm  should  become  less  and  less ;  so  that  what  are  now  distinct  main 
t]£rtb«^i»t!l  b!S«M  branches  of  one  irreat  stock,  may  at  a  very  remote  period  have 
*"^^  formed  the  as  yet  undivided  elemelito  of  one  ^mmonti^   There 

must  have  been  a  time  when  the  Keltic^  and  Teutonic  languages  were  parted  far 
less  widely  than  we  find  them  now ;  even  within  historical  memory,  when  the 
Keltic  and  Teutonic  tribes  were  intermixed  with  each  other,  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  now  Germany,  and  when  they  were  so  confounded  together  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  to  be  regarded  only  as  one  great  people,**  the  real 
differences  of  manners  and  language  may  have  been  much  less  than  they  became 
afterwards,  when  their  limits  were  more  distinctly  marked.  What  was  working 
in  the  wide  extent  ofx  central  Europe  during  so  many  centuries  of  which  no  memo- 
rial remains,  we  should  vainly  seek  to  discover.  Accident,  to  use  our  common 
language,  may  have  favored  the  growth  of  improvements  in  some  remote  tribe, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  people,  although  nearer  to  the  ffreat  centre  of  human  civil- 
ization, may  have  remained  in  utter  barbarism ;  and  thus  Caesar's  statement  may 
be  perfectly  true,  that  druidism,  of  which  we  find  no  traces  amongst  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  was  brought  to  its  greatest  perfection  in  Britain,  and  that  the  Gauls  in  his 
own  time  were  in  the  habit  of  crossing  over  thither  as  to  the  best  and  purest 
source  of  instruction  in  its  mysteries. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in  which  the  difference  between  the  Keltic  race 
phydMi  ehaneter  of  1°  auciout  and  modcm  times  has  been  unduly  exaggerated.  The 
UMOaoia.  Greek  and  Roman  writers  mvariably  describe  the  Gauls"  as  a  tall 

and  light-haired  race  in  comparison  with  their  own  countrymen ;  but  it  has  been 
maintained  that  there  must  be  some  confusion  in  these  descriptions  between  the 
Gauls  and  the  Germans,  inasmuch  as  the  Keltic  nations  now  existing  are  all  dark- 
haired.  This  statement  was  sent  to  Niebuhr  by  some  Englishman ;  and  Niebuhr, 
taking  the  fact  for  granted  on  his  correspondent's  authonty,  was  naturally  much 
perplexed  by  it.  But  had  he  travelled  ever  so  rapidly  through  Wales  or  Ireland, 
or  had  he  cast  a  glance  on  any  of  those  groups  of  Irish  laborers,  who  are  con- 
stantly to  be  met  with  in  summer  on  all  the  roads  in  England,  he  would  have  at 

and  is  merely  a  cant  or  ludiorous  word  in  our  and  gentiine  specuneiTS  of  the  peculiarities  of 

present  language.  the  Ganlish  raoo,  and  says  that  the  Komana 

"  It  is  quite  manifest  from  Dr.  Pritchard's  called  them  German!,  'HruO|"  '*  genuine,"  to 

excellent  work  on  the  origin  of  the  Keltic  nor  intimate  that  they  were  genuine  Qanls :  At  iv 

tions,  that  the  Keltic  ana  Teutonic  languages  yv9«rfavf  TaXdnf  f^^v  ^wX^tvou    VII.  1,  $  S, 

belong  to  one  common  family,  which  is  com-  p.  290. 

monly  called  the  Indo-Gerraanic  This  appears       ^  Diodorns  calls  them  ci/ufrcK,  "KtxKot  and  ni; 

not  only  from  their  containing  a  multitude  of  K6uaii  ^avBol,    V.  28.     Ammianns  MaroelUnus 

common  words,  but  from  a  snrer  evidence,  the  calls  them  "  candidi  et  rutili,"  XV.  12.    Viigil 

analogy  in  their  fframmatical  forms.  speaks  of  their  *^  aurea  cnsories,"  and  "  lactea 

In  order  to  jucbe  of  Uie  connection  between  colla,"  JSn.  VIII.  658,  9.    Strabo  says  that  the 

one  language  and  another,  something  more  is  *'  Germans  diifer  alitUe  from  the  Gauls  in  being 

necessary  than  the  being  merely  able  to  write  more  M.  and  more  light  haired,^'  r^  vXtopaefm 

and  to  speak  those  two  languages.    Sir  W.  Be-  r»s  utyiSoiti  kuX  r^i  (uvBdmros.    VII.  p.  290 ;  and 

tham,  in  his  work  called  "the  Cymry  and  the  agam  he  describes  the  Britons  as  "less  li^ht 

Gael,^*  gives  a  list  of  Welsh  and  Insh  pronouns,  haired  than  the  Gauls,*^  IV.  p.  200.    Polybius 

to  show  that  the  W^sh  language  has  no  con-*  also  speaks  of  their  "  great  stature,"  II.  15 ;  and 

noction  with  the  Irish.    Whereas  that  very  list  Livy  mentions  their  ^jproccra  ooroora^  promis- 

furnishes  a  proof  of  their  affinity  to  any  one  sflBetrutilatncomse,"  XXXVIII.  17.   how  after 

who  has  been  accustomed  to  compare  the  vari^  such  multitudes  of  Gauls  had  been  brought  into 

ous  forms  assumed  by  one  and  the  same  origi-  the  slave  market  by  the  conquests  of  the  dic- 

nal  word,  in  the  several  cognate  languages  of  we  tator  Ceesar,  the  wnters  of  the  Augustan  age, 

same  fiuniljr.  oven  though  they  might  never  have  crossed  tha 

*^  Dionyifius  divides  the  country  of  the  Kelts,  Alps,  must  have  been  as  fiimiliar  with  the  ap- 

KcAric4,  into  two  great  divisions,  which  he  calls  pearance  of  a  Gaul  as  the  West  Indians  are  with 

Saul  and  Germany.  XIV.  2.  Fragm.  Mai.  Strar  that  of  a  ne^o.  A  mistake  so  flpBneral  on  a  poiilS 

bo  describes  the  Germans  as  the  aiost  perfect  so  obvious  is  utterly  impoasible. 
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OQce  perceived  that  his  perplexity  had  been  needless.  Compared  with  the  Ital^ 
iansy  it  would  be  certaiDiy  true  that  the  Keltic  nations  were,  generally  speaking* 
both  light-haired  and  tall."  If  climate  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  complexion, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe,  in  remote  times*  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  fairer  and  more  light-haired  than  at  present ;  while  the  roving  life,  the  plen* 
tifttl  food,  and  the  absence  of  all  hard  labor,  must  have  given  a  greater  develop- 
ment to  the  stature  of  the  Gaulish  warrior  who  first  broke  into  Italy  than  can  be 
looked  for  amongst  the  actual  peasantry  of  Wales  or  Ireland. 

The  Gauls  then  from  beyond  the  Alps  were  in  possession  of  the  plain  of  the 
Po,  and  had  driven  out  or  exterminated  the  Etruscans,  when  ^^  -j^  ^ 
the  year  of  Rome  864,  they  for  the  first  time  crossed  the  Apen-  ^g«£*^  t^i^tmi 
nines,  and  penetrated  into  central  Italy.  On  the  first  alarm  of  "'"^ 
this  irruptioa'*  the  Romans  sent  three  of  their  citizens  into  Etruria  to  observe  their 
movements ;  and  these  deputies  arrived  at  Clusium  just  at  the  time  when  the 
Gauls  appeared  before  its  walls,  and  began,  after  thdr  usual  manner,  to  lay  waste 
the  country.  The  citizens  made  a  sally,  and  the  Roman  deputies  went  out  with 
them ;  they  engaged  with  the  Gauls,  and  one  of  the  deputies  encountered  and 
slew  a  Gaulish  chief.  Roman  patricians,  said  the  Roman  story,**  could  not  be 
confounded  with  Etruscans ;  the  Gauls  instantly  perceived  that  there  were  some 
strangers  of  surpassing  valor  aiding  the  citizens  of  Clusium ;  they  learned  that 
these  strangers  were  Romans,  and  they  forthwith  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  de- 
mand that  the  man  who  had  thus  fought  with  them,  and  slain  one  of  their  chiefs, 
when  there  was  no  war  between  the  Gauls  and  the  Romans,  should  be  given  up 
into  their  hands,  that  they  might  have  blood  for  blood.  The  senate  thought  that 
the  demand  of  the  strangers  was  reasonable,  and  voted  that  the  deputy  should  be 
ffiven  over  into  their  hands ;  but  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  military  tribunes 
lor  the  year,  appealed  to  the  people  from  the  sentence  of  the  senate,  and  being 
a  man  of  much  mfluence,  persuaded  them  to  annul  it  Then  the  Gauls,  finding 
their  demand  rejected,  broke  up  in  haste  from  Clusium,  and  marched  directly 
against  Rome." 

Thus  the  very  outset  of  this  Gaulish  invasion,  even  as  related  by  Diodorus. 
who  gives  the  story  in  its  simplest  form,  is  disguised  by  the  na-  ^^^^^^  . . 
tional  vanity  of  the  Romans.  It  is  impossible  to  rely  x>n  any  of  mhou  «f*^  G«dEi 
the  details  of  the  narrative  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us ;  ''*'' 
the  Romans  were  no  doubt  defeated  at  the  Alia ;  Rome  was  taken  and  burnt  ; 
and  the  Capitol  ransomed ;  but  beyond  this  we  know,  properly  speaking,  nothing. 
We  know  that  falsehood  has  been  busy,  to  an  almost  unprecedented  extent,  with 
the  common  story ;  exaggeration,  carelessness,  and  honest  ignorance,  have  joined 
more  excusably  in  corruptinir  it.  The  history  of  frreat  events  can  only  be  pre« 
.erved  hj  iJLmpor^rjhJstom^'.  and  suoh  weil  ia  thU  caae  utterl/wan£)g. 
But  as  we  have  an  outline  of  undoubted  truth  in  the  story,  and  as  the  particulars 
which  are  given  are  exceedingly  striking  and  in  many  instances  not  improbable,  I 
shall  endeavor  at  once  to  present  such  a  view  of  the  events  of  the  Gaulish  war 
as  may  be  clear  from  manifest  error,  and  to  preserve  also  some  of  its  most  re- 

*  I  should  not  have  vontured  to  Bj>e»k.  bo  con-  points.  Aeoordinff  to  lAvTy  the  throe  depntiet 
fidentlv  merely  from  my  own  obeervation ;  but  were  all  demanded  by  the  Gaola ;  nothing  »  said 
I>r.  Pntobard,  who  has  for  many  yean  turned  of  their  fiither  being  military  tribune,  hot  it  if 
his  attention  to  this  qneirtion,  assnres  me  that  said  that  they  themselves  were  immediately 
he  is  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  the  elected  militaJT*  tribunes  for  the  ensuing  year, 
ftct  hero  stated.  To  me  it  is  only  surprising  Diodorus  does  not  name  them ;  acoorcung  to 
that  any  one  should  have  thought  of  disputing  livy  they  were  thr^e  brothers,  sons  of  M.  Fa- 
it bins  Amonstus.    Now  no  Fabius  appears  in  the 

**  IModorus,  XIV.  118.  list  of  militaiT  tribunes  for  the  year  864^  either 

*  Dvy,  V.  86.  Nee  id  clam  esse  potuit,  quam  according  to  Diodorus  or  livy ;  and  though  the 
ante  signa  Etrusoorum  tree  nobilissimi  fortis-  list  for  865.  as  given  by  Diodorus,  is  very  cop- 
siroique  Romansd  juventntis  pugnarent ;  tantum  rupt,  ^et  there  are  no  traces  of  its  ever  havintf 
eminebat  peregrins  virtus.  contamed  the  names  of  more  than  two  Fabii  m 

»  Diodorus,  IV.  118,  114.     This  story,  it    the  most, 
will  be  observed,  differs  from  Livy*s  in  several 
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markable  (Tetails^  which  may  be  trao,  and  are  at  any  rate  fiur  Uxi  famous  to  be 
omitted. 

We  know  that  the  Ganls  needed  no  especial  provocation  to  attack  Closiam,  <x 
TkaOMkadraaMop.  to  penetrate  beyond  Rome  into  the  south  of  Italy.  Wherevet 
•BR4MM.  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  richest  plunder,  there  was  to  them  a 

sufficient  cause  for  hostility.  But  the  cities  of  Etrurta,  surrounded  by  thdr  mas- 
sive walls,  were  impr^nable  except  by  famine ;  so  that  after  the  open  country 
had  been  once  wasted,  the  Gauls  would  naturally  carry  their  arms  elsewhere. 
From  Clusium  the  valley  of  the  Glanis  would  conduct  them  directly  to  the  l^ber ; 
that  river,  so  far  from  its  mouth,  would  be  easily  fordable ;  and  then  all  the  plain 
of  Latium  lay  open  to  their  attack.  The  season  was  now  the  middle  of  summer ; 
the  new  military  tribunes,  who  at  this  period  came  into  office  on  the  first  of  July, 
had  just  been  elected ;  and  expecting  the  Gauls  to  advance  upon  Rome,  and 
supposing  that  they  would  approach  by  the  right  bank"  of  the  Tiber,  they  sum- 
moned to  the  field  the  whole  force  of  the  commonwealth,  they  called  on  their 
Latin  and  Hemican**  allies  to  aid  them,  and  having  thus  collected  all  their  strength, 
they  marched  out  of  Rome  on  the  road  to  Etruria,  intending  to  receive  the  en- 
emy's attack  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yeii,  which  was  now  a  sort  of  frontier  for- 
tress of  the  Roman  territory,  and  which  might  serve  as  the  base  of  their  opera- 
tions. The  whole  army  thus  assembled  amounted,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Plutarch,**  to  forty  thousand  men. 

But  the  Gauls  meantime  had  crossed  the  Tiber  into  Umbria,  and  were  moving 

n  enM  th>  Tib«  *^^°S  *^®  ^®^*'  ^'^  ^^  *^®  river,  through  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
iji^i^Stte^Lauiyol  biues,  towards  the  plain  of  Latium.  The  Roman  writers,  who  pre- 
tend that  their  only  object  was  Rome,  and  that  as  soon  as  they 
heard  that  their  demand  for  satisfaction  was  rejected  they  hastened  from  Clusium 
to  attack  the  Romans,  forget  that  this  is  mconsistent  with  another  part  of  their 
story,  namely,  that  the  deputies  who  had  gone  to  Clusium  were,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  the  Gauls,  elected  military  tribunes  immediately  after  the  refusal  to  give 
them  up.  For  as  the  tribunes  did  not  enter  on  their  office  till  the  first  of  July, 
and  the  battle  of  the  Alia  was  not  fought  till  the  sixteenth,  the  pretended  hasty 
march  of  the  Gauls  from  Clusium  to  Rome,  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  miles,** 
must  have  taken  up  more  than  a  fortnight.  But  in  all  Ukelihood  the  Gauls  went 
on  plundering  the  country  before  them,  without  aiming  exclusively  at  Rome : 
according  to  Diodorus,  they  had  waited  in  Etruria  before  they  began  their  march 
southwards,  long  enough  to  receive  large  reinforcements"  from  beyond  the  Ap- 
ennines ;  and  the  provocation  given  them  by  the  Romans  was,  we  may  suppose, 
gladly  seized  as  a  pretence  for  extending  their  attacks  from  the  country  of  their 
old  enemies,  the  Etruscans,  to  that  of  the  other  nations  of  central  Italy. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  the  Gauls  were  already  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  advancing  by  the  Salarian  road,  which  was  the  old  communication  be* 

"  Biodomt  states  positivelythat  the  Koman  and  did  not  serye  in  war ;  vutX  ia,  of  proletari- 

army  marohed  out  across  the  Tiber.    It  is  true  ans  and  ararians.    According  to  Diodoriu.  the 

that  he  seems  to  have  supposed  the  Alia  to  have  left  wing  of  the  Boman  army,  oonsisting  of  the 

been  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber;  but  this  bravest  soldiers,  amounted  to  24,000 :  that  ia, 

confusion  arose  probably  from  his  finding  no  it  contained  the  four  regular  legions  spoken  of 

notke  of  the  Bomansreerossing  the  river  before  by  Dionysius,  which  amounted  together  t^ 

the  battle.    His  first  statement  is  probable,  and  1§,000  men,  and  of  an  equal  number  of  the  al- 

seems  to  me  to  explain  the  extreme  suddenness  lies.    This  would  leave  about  16,000  men  for 

with  which  the  bme  on  the  Alia  took  place.  the  raw  and  inferior  troops,  v^  io^cvcmtfrwr, 

*  *'The Gauls,*'  says  Polybius,  "defeated  the  who  in  the  battle  formed  the  right  of  the  Bo- 
Bomans  and  those  who  were  drawn  up  in  the  man  army. 

field  along  with  them."    'F^ptalm  «a)  n^s  r^ri,  *  Polybius  underrates  the  distance  at  a  three 

r9$TU¥  90fara(aiti¥w(.  II.  18.  These  could  have  days*  joumev.    II.  25.    Btrabo  calls  it  eight 

been  no  other  than  the  Latin  and  Hemican  al-  hundred  stadia.   V.  p.  226.    The  itineraries  as 

Uea.  corrected  make  it  one  hundred  and  two,  and 

*  Gamillus,  IS.     According  to  Dionysius.  one  hundred  and  three  miles,  and  it  osnnot  bt 
Zni.  19,  there  were  four  legions  of  picked  ana  much  less. 

experienced  soldiers,  and  a  still  more  numerous       **  XIII.  114. 
fhnt  of  those  who  commonly  stayed  at  home 
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tween  the  land  of  the  Sabines  and  Borne,  then  the  Romans  were  in.  Remau  taiu  poit 
naturally  thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm.  The  Tiber,  for  many  «*i»*^«^ 
miles  above  Home,  is  not  fordable ;  as  there  were  no  towns  on  the  river  there 
were  probably  no  bridges,  and  boats  could  not  be  procured  at  such  short  notice 
for  the  passage  of  so  large  an  army.  The  Romans  therefore  were  obliged  to  go 
round  by  Rome,  and  witnout  an  instant's  delay  march  out  by  the  Salarian  rocd, 
in  order  to  encounter  the  enemy  at  as  great  a  distance  from  the  city  as  possible. 
They  found  the  Gauls  already  within  twelve  miles  of  Rome ;  the  little  stream  of 
the  Alia,  or  rather  the  deep  bed  through  which  it  runs,  offered  something  like  a 
line  of  defence  ;**  and  accordingly  the  Romans  here  awaited  the  attack  of  their 
enemy.  Their  right  was  posted  on  some  high  ground,"  covered  in  front  by  the 
deep  bed  of  the  Alia,  and  with  a  hilly  and  wooded  country  protecting  its  flank ; 
while  the  left,  consisting  of  the  regular  legions,  filled  up  the  interval  of  level 
ground  between  the  hiUs  and  the  Hber,  and  its  extreme  flank  was  covered  by 
the  river. 

There  seems  in  all  these  dispositions  nothing  of  overweening  rashness  or  of 
folly  ;  it  is  doubtful  what  was  really  the  disproportion  of  numbers  3441,^1^,^^1,^ 
between  the  two  armies ;  if  the  Gauls  had  but  recently  been  rein- 
forced, the  Roman  generals  may  have  supposed  the  enemy's  numbers  to  have 
been  no  greater  than  they  were  at  Clusium ;  and  to  fight  was  unavoidable,  if 
they  wished  to  save  their  country  from  devastation.    But  the  Gaulish,  leader 
showed  more  than  a  barbarian's  ability.    With  the  bravest  of  his  warriors  he  as- 
sailed the  right  of  the  Roman  position :  the  soldiers  of  the  poorer  classes,  unused 
to  war,  and  untrained  in  the  management  of  their  arms,  were  appalled  by  the 
yells,  and  borne  down  by  the  strength  of  their  enemies ;  and  their  wooden  shields 
were  but  a  poor  defence  against  the  fearful  strokes  of  the  Keltic  broadsword. 
The  right  of  the  Romans  was  broken  and  chased  from  its  ground ;  the  course  of 
the  river  had  obliged  the  left  of  the  army  to  be  thrown  back  behind  the  right,  so 
that  the  fugitives  m  their  flight  disordered  the  ranks  of  the  regular  legions ;  and 
the  Gauls  pursuing  their  advantage,  the  whole  Roman  army  was  totally  routed. 
The  vanquished  fled  in  different  directions ;  those  on  the  left*^  plunged  into  the 
Tiber,  ih  the  hope  of  swimming  across  it  and  escaping  to  Yeii ;  but  the  Gauls 
slai^htered  them  in  heaps  on  the  banks,  and  overwhelmed  them  with  their  jave- 
lins in  the  river,  so  that  a  laige  part  of  the  flower  of  the  Roman  people  was  here 
destroyed.    The  fugitives  on  the  right  fled  towards  Rome ;  some  took  refuge  in 
a  thick  wood"  near  the  road,  and  there  lay  hid  till  nightfall ;  the  rest  ran  with- 
out stopping  to  the  city,  and  brought  the  tidings  of  the  calamity. 

The  Gauls  did  not  pursue  the  fugitives  far :  we  hear  as  yet  nothing  of  that 
cavalry  for  which  they  were  afterwards  so  famous ;  probably  ^-  ^i-  u  um 
cause  they  had  not  yet  been  long  enough  in  Italy  to  have  supplied  ni^t  on  uit^u  «i 


b»td«. 


themselves  with  the  horses  of  that  country;  and  the  breed  of 

Transalpine  Gaul,  like  that  of  BriXain,  was  too  small  to  be  used  except  for  the 

^  It  is  well  known  that  to  identify  the  fbmous  cigliona  Veoohis  is  phiced  about  two  miles  nearer 

Alia  with  anj  existing  stream  is  one  of  the  hard-  to  Rome.    Both  descriptions  are  given  in  suoh 

est  problems  of  Boman  topography.   Virgil  and  detail  that  this  diverBity  is  rather  perplexing. 

Llvy  agree  in  placing  it  on  the  left  bank  of  the  »  Livy,  V.  88.    Diodorus,  XIV.  114. 

Hber;  and  Livr's  description  seems  as  precise  .  ••  Livy,  V.  88.    Diodorus,  XIV.  114, 115. 

as  possible,  for  ne  says  that  the  armies  met,  **  ad  "  Festus  in  **  Lncaria.*'    The  wood,  aocord- 

nndccimnm  lapidem,  qua  Unmen  Alia  Crnstif-  ing  to  this  statement,  was  between  the  Salarian 

minis  montibus  pr«aIto  defluens  alveo  hand  road  and  the  Tiber.    This  shows  that  Sir  W. 

multum  infVa  viam  Tiberino  amni  mlscetur."  Gell  has  rightly  marked  the  old  Salarian  road 

V.  87.    And  Westphal  accordingly  says  that  on  his  map.  where  he  makes  it  turn  to  the  right 

**  something  loss  then  eleven  miles  from  Rome,  over  the  hills  away  from  the  ^ber,  about  two 

there  is  a  small  brook  with  high  banks,"  ana  miles  beyond  Castel  Oiubileo.    Had  the  road 

that  **on  the  right  of  the  road  at  this  spot  you  followed  the  low  grounds  near  the  river,  there 

see  the  village  of  Mardgliana  Vecohia.*'  p.  127.  could  scarcely  have  been  a  wood  between  it  and 

Bat  I  cannot  reconcile  this  with  Sir  W.  Gell's  the  IHber,  for  the  ground  must  have  been  thes 

map,  or  with  his  description  in  his  article  on  the  as  now,  nothing  but  a  great  expanse  of  meadows 
Alia  in  his  topography  of  Rome ;  for  there  Mar- 
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drawing  of  their  war-chariots.  Besides,  they  were  themselves  wearied  with  their 
march,  and  with  their  exertions  in  the  battle ;  and  it  was  of  importance**  to  each 
man  to  collect  and  exhibit  his  trophies,  the  heads  of  the  enemies  whom  he  had 
slain ;  for  these  were  the  proof  that  the  warrior  had  done  his  dnty  in  the  battle* 
and  was  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  spoil :  these  were  to  be  carried  home,  and 
preserved  to  after  ages  in  his  family,  as  a  memorial  of  his  valor.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  Diodorus,  the  Gauls  passed  the  night  after  their  victory  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

But  the  Romans  found  it  impossible  to  defend  their  city ;  as  the  flower  of  the 
Th^noammtmAy  to  citizcus  of  thc  military  age,  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle,  had 
d«bMith«Qipii«L  retreated  to  Veii.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
were  not  sorry  to  have  this  opportunity  of  effecting  what  they  had  before  at- 
tempted in  vain,  and  wished  to  remain  at  Veii  as  their  future  country.  Of  the 
remaining  inhabitants  of  Rome,  the  greater  part  dispersed,  as  the  Athenians  had 
done  before  the  approach  of  Xerxes  ;*'  they  took  refuge  with  their  families,  and 
such  of  their  effects  as  they  could  remove,  in  many  of  the  neighboring  cities. 
But  it  was  resolved,  as  at  Athens,  to  maintain  the  citadel,"^  for  this,  as  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  ancient  world,  was  in  a  manner  the  sanctuary  of  the  nation :  it  was 
the  spot  in  which  the  temples  of  the  nation's  peculiar  gods  were  built ;  and  to 
this  every  feeling  of  patriotism,  whether  human  merely  or  religious,  was  closely 
connected.  This  was  the  home  of  the  true  gods  of  Rome,  and  the  citadel  of  the 
true  Roman  people,  before  the  stranger  commons,  with  their  new  gods,  had  pre- 
tended to  claim  the  rights  of  Roman  ciUzens ;  and  many  a  patrician,  indignant  at 
the  retreat  of  the  legions  to  Veii,  and  regarding  this  desertion  as  another  proof 
that  the  commons  were  no  genuine  sons  of  Rome,  retired  into  the  Capitol  with  a 
resolution  never  to  abandon  that  country  and  those  gods,  which  he  felt  and  might 
justly  claim  to  be  indeed  his  own. 

But  the  citadel  might  be  taken ;  the  genuine  Romans  who  defended  it  might 

be  massacred ;  the  temple  of  the  three  guardian  powers  of  Rome* 

witbtbTetenMi'^!  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  of  the  Capitol,  might  be  profaned  and 

destroyed.  Still  there  had  been  a  time  when  other  gods  had  pos- 
sessed the  Capitol,  and  yet  even  then  there  was  Rome,  and  there  were  Romans. 
Other  powers  and  other  rites  were  the  pledge  of  Rome's  existence,  and  if  they 
failed,  she  must  be  lost  forever.  The  flamen  of  Quirinus,"  the  deified  founder  of 
the  city,  and  the  Vestal  Virgins,  who  watched  the  eternal  fire,  the  type  and  as- 
surance of  its  duration,  must  remove  their  holy  things  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
enemy,  or  if  all  could  not  be  removed,  what  was  left  must  be  so  hidden  that  no 
chance  should  ever  betray  it.  Accordingly  the  Flamen  and  the  Virgins  of  Vesta 
buried  some  of  their  holy  things  in  the  ground,  in  a  spot  preserved  afterwards 
with  the  strictest  care  from  every  pollution ;  and  whatever  they  could  remove, 
they  carried  with  them  to  Agylla  or  Coere.  They  went  on  their  way,  said  the 
story ,^  on  foot;  and  as  they  were  ascending*  the  hill  Janiculum,  after  having 
crossed  the  river  and  left  the  city,  there  overtook  them  on  the  ascent,  a  man  of 
the  commons,  L.  Albinius  by  name,  who  was  conveying  his  wife  and  children  in 
a  carriage  to  a  place  of  safety.  But  when  Lucius  saw  them,  he  bade  his  wife 
and  children  to  alight,  and  he  put  into  the  carriage  in  their  room  the  holy  vir- 
gins and  their  eternal  fire ;  "  For  it  were  a  shame,"  said  he,  "  that  I  and  mine 
should  be  drawn  in  a  carriage,  while  the  Virgins  of  Vesta  with  their  holy  things 
were  going  on  foot."     So  he  conveyed  them  safe  in  the  carriage  to  Caere. 

"  Diodoras,  XIV.  116.    V.  29.    Strabo,  IV.  the  heads  of  their  enemies  resemble  what  is  r*- 

p.  197.    The  practice  of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  lated  of  the  Gauls,  I  have  ventured  to  transfer 

their  enemies,  and  of  praservinff  them  in  their  to  the  latter  people  this  custom  also, 

housort,  is  ascribed  directly,  to  the  Gauls.    The  •*  Diodorus,  XlV.  116.    Liyy,  V.  40. 

presenting  them  to  the  general,  as  a  title  to  a  "  Diodorus.  XIV.  116.    Livy,'  V.  89.    Floras 

share  of  the  spoil,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  says  that  the  rorce  which  ffarrisoned  the  Capttol 

■ft  a  Scylhian  custom  (IV.  64) ;  but  as  in  other  did  not  exceed  a  thousand  men,  1. 18. 

respects  the  Soythian  customs  with  regard  to  "  Livy,  V.  40.                  ^  I^vy,  V.  40. 
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Meantime  the  daals,  it  is  said,  hesitated  for  one  whole  day^*  to  attack  the  city, 
sospecting  that  the  apparent  absence  of  all  preparations  for  de-  ,^aMi»MUfiu«. 
fence  was  but  a  snare  to  entice  them  to  venture  on  an  assault  rashly. 
Thus  the  Romans  gained  a  respite  which  was  most  needful  to  them ;  and  when, 
on  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  aocordinff  to  the  ancient  mode  of  reckoning,  the 
enemy  did  force  the  gates  and  enter  the  city,  the  mass  of  the  population  had  al- 
ready escaped,  and  the  Capitoline  Hill  was,  as  well  as  circumstances  would  allow, 
provbioned  and  garrisoned.  When  the  Qauls  entered,  their  chiefs  it  appears 
established  themselves  on  some  of  the  houses  on  the  Palatine  Hill,^  exactly  oppo- 
site to  the  Capitol ;  and  in  the  rest  of  the  city  the  work  of  plunder  and  destruc- 
tion raged  freely. 

The  mass  of  the  commons  had  fled  from  Rome  with  their  wives  and  children, 

or  having  escaped  from  the  route  of  the  Alia  had  taken  refuge  .^^       ^^^^^^^^ 

at  Veii.     The  flower  of  the  patricians,  and  of  the  citizens  of  the  ^w**^  ^SimIt^  i* 

richer  classes  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  had  retired  mto  the  Capitol, 

to  defend  to  the  last  that  sanctuary  of  their  country's  gods.     The  flamen  of  Qui- 

rinus  and  the  Vestal  Virgins  had  departed  with  the  sacred  things  committed  to 

their  charge  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.     But  there  were  other  ministers  of  the 

gods,^  whom  their  duty  did  not  compel  to  leave  Rome,  whom  their  age  rendered 

unable  to  join  in  the  defence  of  the  Capitol,  and  who  could  not  endure  to  be  a 

burden  upon  those  whose  strength  allowed  them  to  defend  it.     'Pbej  would  not 

live  the  few  remaining  years  of  their  lives  in  a  foreign  city,  but  as  ihey  could  not 

serve  their  country  by  their  deeds,  they  wished  at  least  to  serve  it  by  their  deaths. 

So  they,  and  others  of  the  old  patricians  who  had  filled  the  highest  oflices^  in 

the  commonwealth,  met  together ;  and  M.  Fabius,  the  chief  pontifex,  recited  a 

solemn  form  of  words,  which  they  each  repeated  after  him,  devoting  to  the  spirits 

of  the  dead  and  to  the  earth,  the  common  grave  of  all  living,  themselves  and  the 

army  of  the  Gauls  together  with  themselves,  for  the  welfare  and  deliverance  of  • 

the  people  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  Quirites.^    Then,  as  men  devoted  to  death, 

they  arrayed  themselves  in  their  most  solemn  dress ;  they  who  had  held  curule 

offices,  in  their  robes  of  white  with  the  broad  scarlet  border  ;^  they  who  had  won 

^  Diodoms  makes  them  hesitate   for   two  death  for  his  conntry,  intended  to  offer  himself 

whole  days,  and  thus  to  enter  the  city  on  the  to  the  powers  of  death,  as  a  willing  victim  on 

fourth  day  after  the  battle,  according  to  the  an-  the  part  of  his  own  countrymen,  that  the  other 

cicnt  manner  of  reckoning.    The  cause  of  the  victims  required  by  fate  miffht  be  taken  fh>m 

delay  may  indeed  be  a  httle  misrepresented :  the  arm^  of  the  cnOmy.    ^  have  prayed  for 

alter  so  great  a  victory,  the  conquerors  indalffea  victory  simply,  without  any  sacrifice  on  the  part 

themselves  for  one  whole  day,  as  we  can  readily  of  the  conquerors,  was  a  tempting  of  Nemesis ; 

suppose,  in  excess,  and  in  plundering  all  the  but  if  the  sacrifice  was  first  otfcred,  then  the 

surrounding  conntry ;  and  if  their  leader  had  wrath  of  Nemesis  would  be  turned  against  the 

pushed  on  to  Rome,  yet  the  force  which  he  enemy,  that  they  too  might  have  their  portion 

could  induce  to  follow  him  might  be  so  small,  of  evil.    The  devoted  offered  hiinseli  '*  diis 

IS  to  make  him  aft-aid  to  commence  an  attack  manibus  tellnrique.'*    Livy^  VIII.  9.    Strictly, 

upon  so  lai^  a  city.    But  it  seems  certain  that  the  dii  manes  were  the  spirits  of  a  man's  own 

the  delay  was  of  one  day  only,  and  not  of  two.  ancestors,  but  they  are  addresi^ed  hero  as  rep- 

Polyblns  savs  that  the  Gauls  took  Rome  three  re-scntatives  of  the  powers  of  death  generally. 

days  after  tue  battle '.  that  is.  after  the  interval  Tell  us  is  of  course  the  notion  of  the  grave, 

of  one  whole  day.    K.  18.    And  the  statement  ^  The  toga  prsetexta,  or  bordered  toga.    The 

of  Verrius  Flaccus,  preserved  by  GcUius,  V.  17,  toga,  it  is  well  known,  was  rather  a  shawl  tlian 

and  which  hos  all  the  precision  of  a  quotation  a  rooc,  but  the  word  shawl  would  suit  so  ill 

from  some  ofi&cial  record,  says,  ^*  post  diem  tor-  with  our  associations  of  ancient  Rome,  that  it 

tium  ejus  diei  urbem  captam  esse.*'  would  not  be  worth  while  to  introduce  it.    The 

**  Diodoras,  XIV.  115.  triumphal  toga,  toga  picta,  was  like  a  rich  In- 

^  Oi  rwy  iXXmv  OUiv  itptiSf  is  Plutarch's  ex-  dian  snawl  worked  with  figures  of  various  col- 

nression,  after  mentioning  the  departure  of  the  ors ;  it  was  thrown  over  the  tunica  palmata,  the 

Vestal  Virgins.    Camillns,  21.                      ^  coat  or  fVock  worked  with  figures  of  palm 

**  Qui  curules  gesserant  magistratus.    Livy,  branches,  probably  in  gold.    The  sella  curulis 

y.  41.  was,  as  its  name  imports,  the  scat  or  body  of 

^.Plutarch,  Camillus,  21.   Livy  mentions  this  the  chariot,  ^/^par,  and  wncn  used  by  the  ou- 

aooount,  though  he  does  not  expressly  adopt  it.  rule  magistrates  at  their  tribunals,  implied  that 

V.  41.    I  have  borrowed  the  **  carmen  devotio-  they  shared  in  the  impcrium   or   sovereign 

nis,"  the  form  in  which  the  old  men  devoted  power  held  of  old  by  the  kings,  one  mark  of 

themselves,  fVom  the  story  of  Dccius  in  the  which  was  the  being  borne  in  a  cnariot  inatiwi 

great  Lvtixi  war.    Ue  who  devoted  himself  to  of  walking  on  foot. 
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trittmphsy  in  their  robes  of  triamph  overlaid  with  embroidery  of  mnnj  colors 
and  with  palm  branches  of  gold,  and  took  their  seats  each  on  his  ivory  chair  of 
magistracy  in  the  gateway  of  his  house.  When  the  Gauls  saw  these  aged  men 
in  this  array  of  majesty,  sitting  motionless  amidst  the  confusion  of  the  sack  of 
the  city,  they  at  first  looked  upon  them  as  more  than  human,^  and  one  of  the 
soldiers  drew  near  to  M.  Papinus,  and  began  to  stroke  reverently  his  long  white 
beard.  Papirius,  who  was  a  minister  of  the  gods,  could  not  endure  the  touch  of 
profane  barbarian  hands,  and  struck  the  Gaul  over  the  head  with  his  ivory  scep- 
tre. Instantly  the  spell  of  reverence  was  broken,  and  rage  and  the  thirst  of 
blood  succeeded  to  it.  The  Gaul  cut  down  the  old  Papirius  with  his  sword ;  his 
comrades  were  kindled  at  the  sight,  and  all  the  old  men,  according  to  their  vow, 
were  offered  up  as  victims  to  the  powers  of  death. 

The  enemy  now  turned  their  attention  to  the  Capitol.  But  the  appearance  of 
Bioekad*  id  th*  cipi.  thc  CapitoUue  Hill  in  the  fourth  century  of  Rome  can  ill  be  judged 
*^'  of  by  that  view  which  travellers  obtain  of  its  present  condition. 

The  rock,  which  is  now  so  concealed  by  the  houses  built  up  against  it,  or  by 
artificial  slopings  of  the  ground,  as  to  be  only  visible  in  a  few  places,  formed  at 
that  time  a  natural  defence  of  precipitous  cliff  all  round  the  hill ;  and  there  was 
one  only  access  to  the  summit  from  below,  the  clivus  or  ascent  to  the  Capitol. 
By  this  single  approach  the  Gauls  tried  to  storm  the  citadel,  but  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  loss  ;^  and  after  this  attempt  they  contented  themselves  with  block- 
ading the  hill,  and  extending  their  devastations  over  the  neighboring  country  of 
Latium.  It  is  even  said  that  they  penetrated  into  the  south  of  Italy ;  and  a 
Gaulish  army  is  reported  to  have  reached  Apulia,^  whilst  a  portion  of  their  force 
was  still  engaged  in  blockading  the  Roman  garrison  in  the  Capitol. 

Meantime,  the  Romans  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Veii  had  recovered  from  their 

^    first  panic,  and  were  daily  becoming  more  and  more  reorganized. 

Capitol ^I^dllyM!  It  was  dcsirsble  that  a  communication  should  be  opened  between 

'"^  them  and  the  garrison  of  the  Capitol ;  and  a  young  man  named 

Pontius  Cominius*^  undertook  the  adventure.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  from  Veii, 
swam  down  the  Tiber,  climbed  up  the  cliff  into  the  Capitol,  explained  to  the  gar- 
rison the  state  of  things  at  Veii,  and  returned  by  the  same  way  unhurt.  But 
when  the  morning  came,  the  Gauls  observed  marks  on  the  side  of  the  cliff,  which 
told  them  that  some  one  had  made  his  way  there,  either  up  or  down ;  and  the 
soil  had  in  places  been  freshly  trodden  away,  and  the  bushes  which  grew  here 
and  there  on  the  face  of  the  ascent  had  been  crushed  or  torn  from  their  hold,  as 
if  by  some  one  treading  on  them  or  clinging  to  them  for  support.  So,  being  thus 
made  aware  that  the  cliff  was  not  impracticable,  they  proceeded  by  night  to  scale 
it.  The  spot  being  supposed  to  be  inaccessible,  was  not  guarded ;  the  top  of  the 
rock  was  not  even  defended  by  a  wall.  In  silence  and  in  darkness  the  Gauls 
made  their  way  up  the  cliff;  no  sentinel  perceived  them;  even  the  watch-dogs, 
said  the  story,^^  heard  them  not,  and  gave  no  alarm.  But  on  the  part  of  the  hill 
by  which  the  enemy  were  ascending,  stood  the  temple  of  the  three  guardian  gods 
of  the  Capitol  and  of  Rome,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva ;  and  in  this  precinct 
there  were  certain  geese  kept,  which  were  sacred  to  Juno ;  and  even  amidst  their 
distress  for  food,  the  Romans,  said  the  old  story,  had  spared  the  birds  which  were 
protected  by  the  goddess.  So  now  in  the  hour  of  danger,  the  geese  heard  the 
sound  of  the  enemy,  and  began  to  cry  in  their  fear,  and  to  flap  their  wings ;  and 
M.  Manlius,  whose  house  was  in  the  Capitol  hard  by  the  temple,  was  aroused  by 
them ;  and  he  sprang  up  and  seized  sword  and  shield,  and  called  to  his  comrades, 

^  Primo  ut  deos  vonerati  deinde  nt  homines  war  with  the  Greeks  of  southern  Italy.    He  en- 

dcsplcati  iuterfeoere.    Auctor  de  viris  illostr.  listed  some  of  them,  and  these  wore  perl^pa 

in  Oamillo.  the  very  Qauls  whom  he  afterwards  sent  mto 

^  Livy,  V.  4S.  Greece  to  aid  the  Lacedemonians  against  i^r* 

*  Diodorus.  XIV.  117.    It  was  apparently  minondas.    Justin.  XX.  5. 

this  portion  or  the  Gaub  which  offorea  its  serv-  **  Diodorus,  XI V.  116. 

ices  to  Dioiiysiaa  while  he  waa  engaged  in  his  *'  livy,  V.  47.    Diodorus,  XIV.  116. 
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and  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  And  hehold  a  Gaul  had  just  reached  the  6am- 
mit,  when  Marcus  rushed  upon  him  and  dashed  the  rim  of  his  shield  into  his 
face,  and  tumbled  him  down  the  rock.  The  Gaul,  as  he  fell,  bore  down  those 
who  were  mounting  behind  him ;  and  the  rest  were  dismayed,  and  dropped  their 
arms  to  cling  more  closely  to  the  rock,  and  so  the  Bomans,  who  had  been  roused 
by  the  call  of  Marcus,  slaughtered  them  easily,  and  the  Capitol  was  saved.  Then 
all  so  honored  the  brave  deed  of  Marcus  Manlius,  that  each  man  gave  him  from 
his  own  scanty  store  one  day's  allowance  of  food,  namely,  half  a  pound  of  com, 
and  a  measure  containing  five  ounces  in  weight  of  wine.^  Historically  true  in  the 
substance,  these  stones  are  yet,  in  their  details,  so  romantic,  that  I  insensibly,  in 
relating  them,  fall  into  the  tone  of  the  poetical  legends. 

Six  months,"  according  to  some  accounts,  seven  or  even  eight  months,^  accord- 
ing to  others,  did  the  Gauds  continue  to  blockade  the  Capitol.  The  Th0OMUi««eif«s«tm 
sickness  of  a  Roman  autumn  did  not,  we  are  told,  shake  them  from  iST'id'TLili*  52 
their  purpose ;  the  plunder  which  might  be  gained  in  other  yet  **«***•• 
unwasted  districts  of  Italy,  did  not  tempt  them  to  abandon  it.  But  is  it  possible 
to  believe  that  barbarians  could  have  shown  such  perseverance,  or  that  in  one 
day  of  preparation,  provisions  could  have  been  earned  into  the  Capitol  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  hold  out  even  for  a  small  garrison,  during  a  siege  of  six  or  eight 
months  ?"  Thus  much,  however,  may  safely  be  believed,  that  the  garrison  of 
the  Capitol  was  at  last  reduced  to  extremity  ;^  they  offered  to  ransom  themselves 
by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  Gauls  were  disposed,  it  is  said,*' 
to  accept  the  offer,  because  they  heard  that  the  Venetians,  that  nation  of  Ulyrian 
blood  who  dwelt  around  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  had  made  an 
inroad  into  their  own  country  beyond  the  Apennines.  They  consented,  therefore, 
to  the  terms  offered  by  the  Bomans ;  and  a  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gold 
were  to  be  collected  from  the  offerings  in  the  Capitoline  tendple,  and  from  the 
treasures  which  had  been  carried  into  the  Capitol  before  the  siege  from  every 
part  of  Rome,  that  for  this  ransom  the  blockade  might  be  raised.  Even  in  ac- 
cepting these  terms,  the  Gaulish  leader  felt  that  he  was  admitting  to  mercy  ene- 
mies whom  he  had  wholly  in  his  power.  His  weights,  said  the  Roman  story,"" 
were  unfair ;  the  Roman  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  Q.  Sulpicius,  complained  of  the 
fraud,  but  the  Gaul  threw  hi^  heavy  broadsword  into  the  scale ;  and  when  the 
tribune  again  asked  what  he  meant,  he  replied  in  words  which  may  be  best  repre- 
sented by  an  analogous  English  proverb,  **  It  means  that  the  weakest  must  go 
to  the  wall."" 

Thu^,  according  to  the  true  version  of  this  famous  event,  the  Gauls  returned 
from  their  inroad  into  Italy  loaded  with  spoil  and  crowned  with 
glory.  That  as  soon  as  they  were  known  to  be  retreating,  the  na-  ttory  or  th*  ntMM  o< 
tions  whom  they  had  overrun  should  have  recovered  their  courage, 
and  have  taken  every  opportunity  to  assail  them  on  their  march  home,  is  per- 
fectly probable  ;  nor  need  we  doubt  that  these  attacks  were  sometimes  success- 
ful, that  many  stragglers  were  cut  off,  aod  much  plunder  retaken.  These  sto- 
ries were  exaggerated,  as  was  natural ;  and  by  degrees  the  Romans  claimed  the 
glory  of  them  for  themselves.  We  can  almost  trace  the  gradual  fabrication  of 
that  monstrous  falsehood  which  in  its  perfected  shape  so  long  retained  its  hold 
on  Roman  hbtory.     After  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  from  Rome,  their  country- 


Qnartarios  vini."     Livy,  V.  57.     The       **  If  the  Gaols  Btayed  m  Borne  for  so  long  a 
irius,  orthe  fourth  part  of  the  sextarius     "'       "'^  '"        ^-Ai^^—.^       f^^-   i. 

was  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  conglus ;  an( 


qaartarius,  or  the  fourth  part  of  the  sextarius.    time,  they  must  have  left  it  in  the  middle  of  win- 
"'    '       .    «     ..        .    «..  id    ter.    Now  it  is  said  that  the;^  Jiastonod  on  their 


OS  the  con^us  contained  ten  pounds^  weight  of  way  homewards,  beoause  their  own  country  was 

water,  the  quartarius  contained  five  ounces.   It  invaded  by  the  Venetians ;  but  barbimans  would 

was  a  little  more  than  the  half  of  the  Greek  co-  scarcely  choose  the  depth  of  winter  fbr  an  enter- 

trie.  prise  of  this  sort, 

••  Floras,  1. 18.  "  Diodoras,  XIV.  116. 

••  Polybius,  II.  22,  and  PluUroh  in  Camill.  80,  "  Polybius,  II.  18. 

say,  "  seven."    Servius,  JEja,  VUI.  652,  says  "  Livy,  V.  48. 

•*  eight."  ••  "  V»  viotis  esse." 
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men  who  had  advanced  into  Apulia,  returned  from  their  expedition,  and  fonnc 
the  Romany  in  too  weak  a  condition  to  do  them  any  harm  ;  but  as  they  were  oc 
their  march  through  the  Roman  territory,  the  people  of  Caere,  or  Agylla,  laid  aa 
ambush  for  them,  and  cut  off,  it  is  said,  the  whole  party.*®  To  enhance  the  merit 
of  this  success,  the  Gauls  who  were  cut  off  were  next  made  to  be  the  same  party 
who  had  besieged  the  Capitol  f^  and  it  was  added  that  the  people  of  Caere  recoT- 
ered  the  very  gold  which  had  been  piud  for  the  ransom  of  Rome.  But  the 
glory  of  such  a  trophy  could  not  be  left  to  strangers ;  the  victory  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  Romans ;  and  it  was  Camillus  who  found  the  Gauls,  a  long  Ume 
after  their  retreat  from  Rome,  employed  in  besieging  a  city^  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  who  defeated  them  utterly,  and  won  from  them  all  their  spoil.  Lastly, 
the  story  was  to  be  more  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Roman  pride ;  Rome"  was 
never  ransomed  at  all ;  Camillus  appeared  with  the  legions  from  Yeii  just  as  the 
gold  was  being  weighed  out ;  as  dictator  he  annulled  the  shameful  bargain,  drove 
the  Gauls  out  of  Rome  at  the  sword's  point,  and  the  next  day  defeated  them  so 
totally  on  their  way  home,  eight  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  road  to  Gabii,  that  he 
left  not  a  single  man  alive  to  carry  to  their  countrymen  the  tidings  of  their  defeat. 
Such  a  falsihcation,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  any  other  people, 
justifies  the  strongest  suspicion  of  all  those  accounts  of  victories  and  triumphs 
which  appear  to  rest  in  any  degree  on  the  authority  of  the  family  memorials  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy. 

What  was  the  real'condition  of  Rome  and  the  neighboring  countries  after  this 
first  Gaulish  tempest  had  passed  away ;  how  the  second  period  of  Roman  history 
begins  in  a  darkness  almost  as  thick  as  that  which  overhangs  the  beginnings  of 
the  first,  but  a  darkness  peopled  by  few  of  those  forms,  so  beautiful  though  so 
visionary,  which  gave  so  great  a  charm  to  the  times  of  the  kings ;  how  faintly  we 
can  trace  the  formation  of  that  great  fabric  of  dominion  and  policy  which,  when 
the  light  of  day  breaks,  we  find  well-nigh  in  its  complete  proportions,  it  will  be 
my  endeavor  to  make  appear  in  the  succeeding  portion  of  this  hbtory. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

^ISTOBY,  FOREIGN  AND  POMESTIC,  FROM  THE  YEAR  S65  TO  878— ROME  AFTEK 
THE  RETREAT  OF  THE  GAULS— ITS  WEAKNESS,  AND  THE  GREAT  MISERY  OF 
THE  COMMONS— POPULARITY  AND  DEATH  OF  M.  MANLIUS— WARS  WITH  THE 
NEIGHBORING  NATIONS. 


'A59va/«y  6i  rd  Kotv6¥,  iwuiil  avTotf  »S  fidpfiapoi  U   r^r  x^^f    <lr9X^oy,   3icir»fii^o»r»   ci9i{   f3g» 
hmeHBtrro  vatiat  koI  yrtwaUaf  xal  t^9  v^oSmv  narmmtnUv^  cat  rqy  vtfXiy  dM<ico3o/i(iy  rafCVKCv^vrv. 

TiiuorDiDits,  I.  89. 

Livr  begins  his  history  of  the  period  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  by  con- 
Th«  Rommi  hittory  is  trastiug  what  he  calls  its  greater  clearness  and  certainty  with  the 
•tuifuigfuneutaiDiy.  obscurity  of  the  pcriod  which  had  preceded  it.     True  it  is,  that 

**  Diodorus,  XIV.  117.  home  till  the  first  beginning  of  spring,  Camllliu 
•*  Btrabo,  V.  p.  220.  may  then  have  obtained  some  advantages  over 
•■  Diodorus,  aIV.  117.    The  name  of  the  city  these  last  in  their  retreat,  and  may  have  ob- 
is wholly  corrupt,  OhtdvKiw.  tained  atriamph.    In  this  case  the  exaggeration 
••  Livy,  V.  49.    If  the  Gaols  who  were  be-  or  confusion  was  easy,  tliat  the  Gau^  after  a 
•ieging  the  Capitol  received  their  ransom,  and  stay  of  eight  months  in  Rome,  were  at  last  driven 
witlidfew  from  Rome  before  the  end  of  the  au-  out  by  Camillus ;  the  period  of  their  stay  in 
tcuii,  while  others  of  their  ooontrymen  remained  Italv  being  mistaken  for  that  of  their  occupaUor 
in  Italy  through  the  winter,  and  did  not  return  of  Rome. 
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there  was  no  subsequent  destruction  of  public  records  such  as  had  been  caused 
hy  the  burning  of  the  city ;  and  although  many  invaluable  monuments  perished 
in  the  great  fire  of  the  Capitol  in  the  times  of  Sylla,  yet  these  might  have  been,  and 
in  some  instances  we  know  that  they  had  been,  previously  consulted  by  historians, 
80  that  all  knowledge  of  their  contents  was  not  lost  to  the  writers  of  the  Au- 
gustan age.  Yet  still  no  period  of  Roman  history  since  the  first  institution  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons  is  really  more  obscure  than  the  thirty  years  imme- 
diately following  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls.  And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  when 
there  are  no  independent  contemporary  historians,  the  mere  existence  of  public 
documents  affords  no  security  for  the  preservation  of  a  real  knowledge  of  men 
and  actions.  The  documents  may  exist,  indeed,  but  they  give  no  evidence :  they  are 
neglected  or  corrupted  at  pleasure  by  poets  and  panegyrists ;  and  a  fictitious  story 
gains  firm  possession  of  the  public  mind,  because  there  is  no  one  to  take  the  pains 
of  promulgating  the  truth.  And  thus  it  has  happened  that  the  panegyrists  of 
Camiilus  and  of  the  other  great  patrician  families,  finding  ready  belief  in  many 
instances  from  national  vanity,  have  so  disguised  the  real  course  of  events,  that 
at  no  other  period  of  Roman  history  is  it  more  difficult  to  restore  it. 

The  Gauls  were  gone,  and  the  ruins  of  Rome  were  possessed  again  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Flamen  of  Quirinus  and  the  Vestal  Virgins  returned  Th«  Roman,  orocttdto 
from  Caere ;  and  the  eternal  fire,  unextinguished  by  the  late  ca-  SSTftJ^imStiiirtll 
lamity,  was  restored  to  its  accustomed  place  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  S.iiS^I^to'JI.' 
But  the  fugitives  who  had  fled  to  Veii  from  the  rout  at  the  Alia,  *»*«  •»»«>•• 
and  who  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  Roman  people,  were  most  unwilling  to 
leave  the  city  which  for  several  months  had  been  their  only  country ;  at  Veii 
they  had  houses  already  built,  and  perhaps  they  were  not  sorry  to  escape  from 
the  ascendency  of  the  patricians,  and  to  settle  themselves  in  a  new  city  of  which 
they  would  be  the  original  citizens.*  Thus  Rome  was  threatened  anew  with  the 
dangers  of  a  secession,  with  such  a  division  of  the  strength  of  the  commonwealth 
as  must  have  insured  its  ruin ;  for  some  of  the  patricians  would,  no  doubt,  have 
removed  to  Veii,  while  others,  with  their  clients,  would  as  certainly  have  remained 
at  Rome.  At  this  period  the  name  and  ability  of  Camiilus  were  most  effectual 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  dissension,  and  in  determining  that  the  proposed  seces- 
sion to  Veii  should  be  utterly  abandoned :  but  by  what  means  or  at  what  time  his 
exile  was  reversed  we  cannot  discover.  It  may  be  true,'  that  while  the  Gauls 
were  in  possession  of  Rome  he  had  encouraged  the  people  of  Ardea,  where  he 
had  become  a  citizen,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Gaulish  plundering  parties ; 
he  may  also,  in  su^h  a  time  of  necessity,  have  been  chosen  commander  by  some 
of  the  Romans  who  had  fled  from  the  city,  and  with  them  he  may  have  done  good 
service,  both  in  cutting  off  the  enemy's  stragglers,  and,  perhaps,  in  harassing  their 
rear  after  they  began  to  retreat.     And  if  after  these  exploits  he  had  led  back  his 

Sarty  to  Rome  rather  than  to  Veii,  and  had  thus  proved  that  even  in  banishment 
b  heart  was  true  to  his  old  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  been 
received  as  joyfully  as  the  Athenians  under  similar  circumstances  received  Alcii 
biades ;'  his  exile  would  have  been  speedily  reversed,  and  his  entrance  into  Rome, 
like  Cicero's  in  after- times,  would  have  been  celebrated  with  general  rejoicings. 
Still  more  would  this  have  been  the  case,  had  he  really  during  his  exile  repaired 
to  Veii,  and  brought  back  to  Rome  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  any  consider- 

Tlmt  is,  tlicy  would  be  the  burghers  or  pa-  received.    Bat  a  sense  of  his  great  services,  and 

tridans  of  Veil,  aud  around  them  a  new  plebs  of  the  necessities  of  the  commonwealth,  over- 

orcomroons  would,  in  prnco^Boftime,  be  formed,  powered  all  other  considerations,  and  the  peo- 

jast  as  they  themselves  bad  grown  up  beside  pie  did  receive  liim  with  enthusiasm. — See  Aen- 

tho  patricians  of  Kome.  ophon,  Hellenic  I.  4.     IIow  refreshing  is  it, 

*  Bee  Livy,  V.  48,  44.  after  the  vti^ueness  and  uncertainties  of  the  Bch 

*  When  Aldbiadea  returned  to  Athens  in  the  man  traditions  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  nar* 
S6th  }'ear  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  after  his  suo-  r  tive  of  a  contemporary  historian,  even  when^ 
oessaii  in  the  Hellespont  and  in  Tnrace,  he  had  like  Xeiv^phon,  he  is  &i  below  the  hif  heal 
never  been  formally^  recalled  from  exile,  and  standard  oi  excellence  I 

donbtod,  At  first,  it  is  said,  how  he  should  be 
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able  poi  tion  of  the  soldiers  who  had  made  Yeii  their  refuge.  Then  may  have 
followed  the  discussion  whether  these  soldiers  should  return  to  their  countrymen 
at  Veil,  or  whether  all  should  unite  once  more  at  Rome.  Then  Camillus  and  the 
patricians  opposed  to  the  secession  would  naturally  appeal  both  in  the  senate' 
and  the  forum  to  all  the  local  attachments  and  religious  feelings  of  which  Rome 
alone  could  be  the  object ;  and  when  the  excitement  was  great,  and  the  smallest 
thing  would  incline  men's  wavering  minds  either  the  one  way  or  the  other,  it  may 
be  true^  that  they  received  as  an  omen  from  heaven  the  casual  words  of  a  centu- 
rion, who,  passing  through  the  comitium  with  his  century,  and  having  occasion 
to  halt  in  front  of  the  senate-house,  called  aloud  to  the  standard-bearer,  "  Pitch' 
thy  standard  here,  for  this  is  the  best  place  to  stop  at." 

The  secession,  in  whatever  manner,  having  been  prevented,  and  the  mass  of 
TiM  tmminmg  nmia-  thc  commous  havlng  consented  to  remain  at  Rome,  although  many 
STdiJ'iSlirtoulli  Btill  refused  to  quit  Veii,  the  senate  proceeded  to  reconstmct,  as 
*^^  well  as  they  could,  the  shattered  fabric  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  sites  of  the  temples^  were  retraced  as  well  as  was  possible  amidst  the  ruins, 
their  limits  were  again  duly  fixed  by  the  augurs,  and  ceremonies  were  performed 
to  expiate  the  pollution  which  they  had  undergone  by  having  been  profaned  by 
the  barbarians.  Some  relics  which  it  was  impossible  to  replace,  were  said  to 
have  been  miraculously  preserved;  the  lituus*  or  augural  crook  of  Romulus, 
with  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  marked  out  the  quarters  of  the  heavens, 
when  in  answer  to  his  augury  the  gods  sent  him  the  famous  sign  of  the  twelve 
vultures,  was  discovered  unhurt,  so  ran  the  tradition,  under  a  heap  of  ashes.  Then 
the  day*  in  which  the  route  of  the  Alia  had  taken  place,  the  day  after  the  ides 
of  July,  or  the  16th,  according  to  our  reckoning,  was  pronounced  by  the  pon- 
tifices  to  be  a  day  of  ill-omen ;  and  no  sacrifice  could  acceptably  be  offered,  nor 
any  business  prosperously  done,  on  that  day  forever.  All^®  remaining  records 
were  sought  for ;  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  some  laws  ascribed  to  the  kin?s, 
and  some  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  such  as  those  with  Carthage  and  with  tne 
Latins,  were  found  to  be  still  in  existence ;  and  parts  of  the  laws  were  again 
fixed  up  in  some  place  where  they  were  accessible  to  the  people  at  large ;  but 
the  sacred  or  religious  law,  it  is  said,  was  not  made  public ;  the  pontifices  alone 
were  to  be  acquainted  with  it.  The  city  was  to  be  rebuilt  with  all  dihgence ;  at 
present  even  the  walls  had  been  partially  broken  down,  and  the  streets  were  a 
mere  heap  of  ashes.  There  was  no  plan  to  show  their  old  direction :  men  built 
wherever  they  found  a  spot  clear  of  rubbish,  and  the  first  houses  so  erected,  de- 
termined in  great  measure  the  position  of  the  rest.  Each  citizen,  no  doubt,  built 
upon  his  own  hill,  and,  generally  speaking,  in  his  own  quarter  or  parish,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  according  to  the  division  of  the  city  marked  by  the  sacraria 
or  chapels  of  the  Argei.  But  within  these  limits,  the  old  distinctions  of  property 
were  not  duly  observed,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  scramble  for  the  ground ;  so  that 
the  city  was  built  irregularly,  and  the  direction"  of  the  cloacce  did  not  correspond 
with  that  of  the  streets.  Meanwhile  the  government  offered  to  furnish"  roofing 
materials  for  the  new  houses  at  the  public  expense :  and  Niebuhr  conjectures 
that  these  were  chiefly  obtained  by  unroofing  the  houses  of  Yeii,  and  thus  ren- 
dering the  proposed  seat  of  the  secession  uninhabitable,  while  it  was  made  to 

*  8ee  the  speech  aAcribod  to  CamilliiB  in  Livy,  "  ^^j  ^>  ^^i  te^a  pnblice  probita  est  We 
y.  61-54.  know  fVom  Cornehua  >iepos,  quoted  by  Plinv, 

•  The  story  is  given  by  Livy,  V.  55,  and  by  Hist.  Natur.  XVI.  10,  §  86,  that  the  houses  in 
Platfuxih.  Camillas,  82.  Some  were  roofed  with  wood  (shingles),  down 


'  jriuuircn,  v;ammas,  n'z,    jLFionysins,  ^iv.  o.  snin^ies  or  oi  uies :  or  ii  ii  mean  uies  acricuy, 

Fragm.  Mai.  we  mnst  suppose  tiiat  the  people  did  not  like 

•  Gellias,  V.  17.    Livy,  VI.  1.  the  labor  of  fetching  them  from  Veii,  and  pre- 

*  Livy,  VI.  1.  ferred  to  use  wood,  according  to  their  former 
•*  Livy,  V.  65.  practice. 
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contribute  at  tne  same  time  to  the  rebuilding  of  Rome.  Stone  and  timber  might 
also  be  quarried  and  felled  by  any  man  from  any  public  lands^  provided  he  gave 
security  that  he  would  complete  his  house  within  the  year.  But  with  all  these 
aids  the  building  fell  heavily  upon  the  mass  of  the  people ;  it  was  delayed  also 
by  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies :  the  securities  given  for  completing  it  within 
the  year  would  in  many  instances  be  forfeited ;  and  hence  began  again  the  old 
system  of  borrowing  from  the  patricians,  speedily  to  be  followed,  as  before,  by  a 
train  of  intolerable  distresses  and  oppressions. 

In  the  small  states  of  Greece  and  ancient  Italy,  the  loss  of  a  great  battle  caused 
a  sensible  diminution  of  the  population  of  free  citizens.  The  defeat  r«ar  sew  tribw  added 
at  the  Alia  had  been  bloody:  many  lives  must  have  been  lost  in  «o*»Ji«Mapaopta. 
after  skirmishes  with  the  Gauls,  and  in  their  devastations  of  the  surrounding 
country ;  and  many  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  neighboring  cities  may 
have  preferred  remaining  in  their  new  homes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
large  subject"  population,  chiefly,  it  is  probable,  of  Tyrrhenian,  that  is,  of  Pelas- 
gian  origin,  in  the  recently  conquered  territories  of  Veii,  of  Capena,  and,  as  Livy 
adds,  of  Falerii.  From  these  it  was  resolved  to  make  up  the  losses  occasioned 
by  the  Gauls,  and  to  convert  subjects,  who  would  infallibly  have  soon  revolted, 
into  citizens,  who  would  be  It  most  seasonable  accession  of  strength.  AccK)rd- 
ingly,  they  were  admitted  in  a  body  to  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens :  each 
head  of  a  family  had  his  portion  of  seven  jugera  of  land  duly  granted  to  him  in 
full  property,  and  set  with  landmarks,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  agrimensores, 
which  constituted  the  legal  freehold  tenure  of  the  Romans ;  and  to  show  the  great 
number  of  new  citizens  thus  admitted,  four  new  tribes*^  were  formed  out  of  them, 
and  they  thus  constituted  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  people  in  political 
weight,  and,  probably,  a  larger  proportion  in  point  of  actual  numbers.  The  tribes 
were  thus  increased  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- five. 

I  have  noticed  these  measures  without  regard  to  the  exact  chronological  order 
in  which  they  are  said  to  have  occurred.  They  are  all  placed,  Th«MWhiM»rii»riie«to 
however,  with  the  exception  of  the  creation  of  the  four  new  tribes,  KiiiS^S!'^?^ 
in  the  first  year  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls :  in  that  year  the  •«*»"»*»««<»• 
new  citizens  were  admitted,  and  received  their  grants  of  land :  although  the  cre- 
ation of  the  new  tribes,  in  which  they  might  exercise  their  franchise  politically  by 
voting  at  the  comitia,  is  said  to  have  happened  two  years"  later.  The  magistrates 
still,  as  before  the  Gaulish  invasion,  came  into  office  on  the  first  of  July ;''  thus 
the  military  tribunes  who  had  commanded  at  the  siege  of  the  Capitol,  were  still 
in  office  for  some  months  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls ;  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  hold  the  comitia^^  for  the  election  of  their  successors,  because  of  the  sup- 
posed ilMuck  of  their  magistracy ;  they  resigned  therefore,  and  the  comitia  were 
field  by  an  interrex,  a  fact  which  of  itself  confutes  the  story  of  Camillus'  pretended 
dictatorship :  for  had  he  been  dictator  throughout  the  year,  according  to  the 
tales  of  his  exploits,"  the  comitia  would  naturally  have  been  held  by  him,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  an  interregnum.  But  immediately  after  the 
appointment  of  the  new  tribunes,  that  is,  about  the  season  of  harvest,  the  favor- 
ite season  for  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  Peloponnesians  into  Attica,  the 

"  Livj,  VI.  4,  eoIU  the  new  citizens,  "  qui  mans  themselves,  and  their  langno^  and  reli- 

Veientium  Capenatiamone  ao  Foliscoram  i>cr  oa  glon  both  bore  a  considerable  affinity  to  those 

bella  transfufforant  ad  Komonos.*'    Individnal  of  Rome, 

deserters  oonTd  not  be  numerous  enough  to  form  ^  l^i vj,  VI.  5. 

four  tribes:  but  when  the  cities  of  Veil  and  Ca-  *  That  is,  it  took  place  at  the  next  ocnsns, 

pena  wore  nard-prossed,  their  territory,  inliab-  whioli  was  taken  in  the  year  868  j  the  preceding 

ued  eliiefly  by  a  subject  population,  «fAfoiMi  in  censors  having  been  appointed  m  the  year  868. 

the  political  language  of  Greece,  would  do  likely  Livy,  V.  81. 

to  revolt  or  submit  to  the  Romans.    The  now  **  They  continued  to  do  so,  it  is  said,  for  at 

ettizens  could  scarcely  have  been  Etruscans,  as  least  sixty  yearn  after  this  period.    See  Livy, 

the  difference  of  langiuige  would  then  have  pre-  VIII.  20. 

aent^  a  serious  barrier  to  their  union  with  the  "  Livy,  VI.  1. 

Homans ;  but  if  they  were  Tyrrhenian  Polas-  "  Bee  livy,  VI.  1,  and  Plutarch,  Camillui,  81. 
gions,  they  wore  of  the  same  stock  as  the  £o- 
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Romans  were  alanned  by  the  reports  of  hostile  attacks  on  every  side ;  their  for* 
lorn  condition,  it  is  said,  tempting  even  the  smallest  of  the  neighboring  states  to 
assail  them.  If  we  are  to  believe  one  tradition  which  has  accidentally  been  {»«• 
served  to  us,'*  the  people  of  Ficulea,  Fidense,  and  other  places  round  about,  ap- 
peared in  arms  under  command  of  livius  Postumius,  the  dictator,  as  he  is  called, 
of  the  Fidenatians,  and  caused  such  a  panic  that  the  Romans  fled  before  them ; 
and  the  anniversary  of  this  flight,  the  nones  or  '/th  of  July,  was  celebrated  ever 
afterwards  under  the  name  of  the  day  of  the  people's  flight."  This,  however,  is 
an  uncertain  story,'^  in  some  respects  improbable,  and  connected  at  any  rate  with 
circumstances  which  are  clearly  fabulous.  It  is  more  credible  that  the  late  de- 
structive inroad  of  the  Gauls  should  have  shaken  all  old  political  relations,  and 
that  the  Romans  could  no  loDger  rely  on  the  aid  of  the  Latins  and  Hernicans. 
Emboldened  by  their  knowledge  of  this,  the  Yolscians  took  up  arms,  and  advanced 
into  Latium  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of  Lanuvium,"  which  stood  on  a  sort  kA 
spur  of  high  ground,  running  out  from  the  very  southern  extremity  of  the  Alban 
Hills.  Here  they  encountered  the  Roman  army  commanded  by  the  military  trib- 
unes, and  were  so  superior  in  numbers  that  they  presently  confined  the  Romans 
withm  their  camp.  The  tidings  of  their  danger  were  carried  to  Rome ;  Camillus 
was  named  dictator,  and  he,  tc^ng  the  field  with  every  man  who  could  bear  arms, 
hastened  from  Rome  by  a  night-march,"  and  appeared  at  day-break  on  the  rear 
of  the  Yolscians.  Then  the  Roman  army  under  the  military  tribunes  made  a 
sally,  and  the  Yolscians,  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear,  were  totally  routed. 
Scarcely  was  this  danger  repelled,  when  the  dictator  learned  that  an  Etruscan 
array,  probably  from  Tarquinii,  had  attacked  the  Roman  frontier  on  the  opposite 
side,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  was  besieging  Sutrium.  Camillus  has- 
tened to  its  aid,  but  on  his  way,**  said  the  story  of  his  exploits,  he  met  the  citizens 
of  Sutrium  in  forlorn  plight,  they  having  been  obliged  to  surrender  their  city,  and 
having  saved  nothing  but  their  livec.  They  fell  on  their  knees  before  him,  told 
him  their  sad  case,  and  craved  his  assistance.  He  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer, 
saying  that  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Etruscans  to  wail  and  weep.  Then  he  ad- 
vanced upon  Sutrium,  and  found,  as  he  had  expected,  that  the  enemy  kept  no  watch, 
and  were  thinking  of  nothing  but  plunder :  he  instantly  forced  his  way  into  the 
place,  and  made  a  great  slaughter,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  prisoners  ;  and 
Sutrium  was  thus,  according  to  the  story,  *'  lost  and  recovered  in  a  day  again."** 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  of  exaggeration  is  mixed  up  with  these  details ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Camillus  by  his  genius  in  this  memorable 
year  did  truly  save  his  country  from  destruction.  The  enemies  of  Rome  were 
checked,  and  time  was  gained  for  the  state  to  recover  from  its  disorder  and  dis« 
ti-ess,  and  to  meet  its  rivals  on  more  equal  terms,  llie  very  existence  of  the  Ro- 
man people  in  after-ages  prov<«  how  well  they  must  have  defended  themr>elves 

**  By  Varro,  Ling.  Lat.  VI.  IS,  eo.  MiillGr,  of  Tntnla  and  the  female  slaves,  which  is  evi- 

and  partly  by  Macrobias,  Satumal.  1. 11.  dently  febulotis.j 

»  PopUfugia.  «  Diodorus,  XIV.  117.    Livy,  VI.  8. 

*^  It  IS  uncertain,  becanse  a  different  acoonnt  "  The  resemblanoe  of  this  story  to  that  of 

of  the  origin  of  the  Foplifugia  is  given  by  Mac-  Cincinnatns  is  obvious,  and  is  very  suspicious, 

robius.  Satumal.  III.  2,  and  by  I)ionysius,  II.  Livy  merely  describes  the  victory  of  Camillus, 

66,  ana  because  we  know  how  little  reliance  is  without  saying  anv  thing  of  the  previous  danger, 

to  be  placed  on  stories  pretending  to  account  Plutarch  makes  the  Laiios  to  nave  joined  the 

for  the  ori^n  of  old  tracutionai  usages  or  festi-  Volsdans,  but  he  expressly  says  that  Camillas 

vals.  It  is  improbable,  because  Udena  had  been  marched  to  relieve  the  army  of  the  military  tiib- 

taken  and  colonized  by  the  Romans  forty  years  unes,  which  was  besieged  by  the  enemy .- 

earlier,  and  from  that  time  forward  plays  no  miUuSj  84. 


have  had  a  dictator,  which  was  a  title  peculiar  how  httle  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  poetical 

to  the  Latin  towns ;  unless^  indeed,  we  suppose  version  of  events  in  themselves  historical.  The 

that  it  had  joined  some  Latin  confederacy  since  line  refers  to  the  capture  of  Rouen  bv  the  Maid 

the  fall  of  the  Roman  power,  and  was  now  be-  of  Orleans,  and  its  recovery  by  Taloot  on  tht 

Qome  liatin.    Further,  the  story  of  the  Fidena-  same  day ;  ooth  the  capture  and  recapture beingi 

taAQ  diiitator  is  mixed  up  with  Uie  &mous  legend  as  every  one  knows,  alike  purely  iinaginaiy. 
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when  attacked  by  two  enemies  at  once  in  the  hour  of  their  most  extreme  help- 
lessness and  depression. 

It  were  a  mere  wearying  of  the  reader's  patience  to  follow  Livy  through  the 
details  of  the  petty  wars  of  this  period-— details  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  his- 
torical, and  which,  even  though  true,  would  be  of  little  value.  It  will  be  enough 
to  trace  generally  Rome's  foreign  relations  down  to  the  time  of  her  great*interna] 
regeneration. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  Roman  frontier  neither  advanced  nor  re- 
ceded. Nepete  and  Sutrium,  which  had  submitted  to  Rome  three  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
or  four  years  before  the  Gaulish  invasion,"  and  were  the  border  frMti«r.*iiji  umh  w. 
towns  of  the  Roman  dominion,  were  twice,  according  to  the  story  ^ 
of  Camillus,  attacked  by  the  Etruscans ;  once,  as  we  have  seen,  in  866,  and  again 
in  860.  They  were  both,  according  to  the  same  authority,  taken  in  3G0,  and 
immediately  recovered.'^  It  appears  that  the  Etruscans,  who  were  engaged  in 
this  afiair,  were  the  people  of  Tarquinii ;  and  finding  the  strength  of  Rome  greater 
than  they  had  expected,  they  were  probably  glad  to  conclude  a  truce  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years ;  which  was  no  less  welcome  to  the  Romans,  as  they  saw 
that  they  should  have  enemies  enough  on  their  hands  on  their  opposite  frontier. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  we  hear  of  ware  with  the  Volscians  generally, 
almost  every  year,  and  particularly  with  the  people  of  Antium.  n.  ii„it.  «,  tii*  mi 
The  scene  of  action  was  commonly  the  neighborhood  of  Satricum,  >»k«'"»«T»b»r. 
a  town  which  lay  between  Velitrae  and  Antium.*"  Satricum  had  originally  been 
one  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latins ;  it  had  then  been  conquered  by  the  j£qui- 
ans  and  Volscians,  had  afterwards  been  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  had  lastly,  a 
little  while  before  the  Gaulish  invasion,  revolted  from  them,**  and  was  now  again 
become  Volscian.  It  is  said  to  have  been  retaken  by  Camillus  in  309,**  and  a 
Roman  colony  was  sent  to  occupy  it  in  the  following  year.  Again,  however,  it 
was  lost  in  373,*'  and  held  for  five  years  by  the  'Volscians ;  after  which  time, 
when  the  people  of  Antium  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  Satricum  was  to 
have  been  restored,  it  was  burned,  out  of  indignation  by  the  Latins,"  who  had 
been  allied  with  the  Antiatians  against  Rome,  and  now  found  themselves  deserted. 
Thus,  on  this  side,  the  Roman  frontier  had  considerably  receded  from  the  point 
which  it  had  reached  thirty  years  earlier.  Then  Anxur  had  been  conquered,  but 
now  even  Satricum  could  not  be  maintained,  a  place  less  than  thirty  miles  distant 
from  Rome.  The  loss  of  Anxur  is  nowhere  expressly  acknowledged ;  but  it  must 
have  fallen  either  in  the  year  358,  when  we  read  of  its  being  besieged  by  the 
Volscians  ;**  or  else  it  must  have  been  lost,  as  well  as  Bola,*^  amidst  the  calamity 
of  the  Gaulish  invasion ;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  it  could  have  been  retained  by 
the  Romans  wh*Jst  the  Yobcians  were  fighting  year  after  year  at  Satricum,  nearly 
five-and-twent}'  miles  nearer  to  Rome. 

But  the  peculiar  feature  of  Rome's  foreign  relations,  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Gauls,  consisted  in  her  altered  position  with  respect  to  the  Latins.  Aitond  ntoHon  «i 
Hitherto,  during  all  the  wars  with  the  ^quians  and  Volscians,  the  R*-'^*!^**^- 
alliance  of  the  Latins  and  the  Hernicans  with  the  Romans  had  remained  unbroken. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities  which  had  concluded  the  original 
treaty  with  Sp.  Cassius  in  261,  had  since  been  conquered  by  the  ^quians  and 
Volscians  :**  and  thus  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  that  treaty  had  long  since  been  vir- 

■•  See  chap,  xviii.  "  Livy,  VI.  22. 

»  livy,  VI.  9, 10.  "  Livy,  VI.  88. 

"  Its  poeition  is  unknown :  the  Italian  anti-  "  Livjr,  V.  16. 

qvaries  fix  it  at  a  littie  place  called  Conca,  on  the  **  CamiUuB  is  made  to  recover  Bola  from  th« 

edge  of  the  Selva  di  Nettano,  in  the  supposed  iElquians,  in  the  year  866.    Livy,  VI.  2.     U 

line  of  the  old  road  from  Velitne  to  Astara  and  mast  therefore  have  been  previously  lost. 

Antiam.     Bat  nothing  exists  beyond  a  few  "  Of  the  thirty  Latin  cities  enumerated  h^ 

shapeless  rains,  which  can  dotermme  nothing.  Dionjsius,  eight  are  mentioned  bv  Livy  or  Di- 

Westphal,  p.  40.  onysias  as  having  been  oonqnerea  by  the  Vol- 

*  Diodoros,  XIV.  102.  scians  under  the  command  of  Coriolanns ;  Vel- 

*  livy,  VI.  8, 16.  itre  also  became  Volscian  in  the  course  of  tha 
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tually  at  an  end :  and  ivbile  some  of  the  Latin  states  were  become  ^quian  or 
Volscian,  or  had  drawn  around  themselves  a  distinct  confederacy  of  the  small 
towns  in  their  immediate  neighborhood ;  others,  like  Tusculum,  were,  from  the 
equal,  become  no  more  than  the  dependent  allies  of  Rome:  for  instance,  Prs* 
neste,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  must  from  its  position  have  become  ^quian,  and  Tibot 
stood  aloof,  and  formed  the  centre  of  a  small  confederacy  of  its  own.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  me  that  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  this  supposition  by 
the  reason  of  the  case ;  and  external  testimony,**  such  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  against 
it.  The  ^quians  may  have  poured  out  upon  the  Campagna  through  that  breach 
in  the  Apennine  wall  which  lies  open  close  below  Prseneste,  and  may  have  occu* 
pied  Pedum  in  the  plain,  and  Lavici  on  the  roots  of  the  Alban  Hills ;  nay,  they 
may  have  even  taken  Bola  within  the  mountain-range  itself,  and  yet  the  impreg- 
nable strength  of  Prasneste,  which,  at  a  later  period,  so  long  defied  the  wbok 
power  of  Syila,  may  have  remained  in  perfect  security ;  and  as  the  Hemicans 
were  unconquered,  and  yet  lay  quite  on  the  rear  of  the  ^quians  when  they  estab- 
lished themselves  on  Algidus,  so  Tibur  and  Prseneste,  safe  in  their  mountain* 
holds,  may  have  continued  to  belong  to  Latium,  though  almost  isolated  from  the 
mass  of  the  Latin  people  by  the  conquests  of  the  Opican  nations.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  very  likely  that  amid  the  ruin  of  the  Latin  cities  around  them,  many 
small  Latin  communities  may  have  gathered  under  their  protection ;  and  that 
thus  the  disproportion  in  strength  between  them  and  the  other  remaining  states 
of  the  Latin  confederacy  would  have  become  greater  than  it  had  been  before. 
This  of  itself,  when  Rome  had  been  so  crushed  by  the  Gauls,  w;ould  lead  to  an 
altered  relation  between  them  and  the  Romans.  By  the  treaty  concluded  with 
Sp.  Cassius,  Rome  stood  as  one  contracting  party,  and  the  whole  Latin  confeder- 
acy as  another :  of  the  plunder  or  conquest  made  by  the  allied  nations,  the  share 
of  Rome  alone  was  to  be  equal  to  that  of  ell  the  Latin  cities  together ;  the  allied 
armies  were  to  be  commanded  alternately  by  a  Roman  and  a  Latin ;  but  each 
particular  Latin  state  would  enjoy  the  command  many  times  less  often  than  Rome. 
Thus  when  Rome  had  sunk  in  power,  and  Prae neste  had  risen,  it  would  seem  fair 
that  they  should  stand  towards  each  other  on  a  different  footing ;  that  Prsneste 
should  be  no  longer  a  mere  single  member  of  the  state  of  Latium,  but  should 
itself  treat  as  state  to  state  with  Rome. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  that  after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  treaty  of  Sp. 
wsn  with  ih«  Latin  Cassius,  both  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  was  either  imperfectly 
itat«.~Pr»i«tu.  observed,  or  altogether  violated  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years. 
Latin  and  Hemican  volunteers  in  great  numbers  are  said  to  have  joined  the 
armies  of  the  Volscians  ;'^  then  the  Latins  generally,  without  any  mention  of  par* 
ticular  states,  are  described  as  at  open  war  with  Rome,*^  in  alliance  with  the  Vol- 
scians ;  and  Lanuvium,''  and  above  all,  Praeneste,^  are  especially  noticed  as  tak- 
ing a  prominent  part  in  these  hostilities.  On  the  other  hand,  Tusculum,^*  though 
on  one  occasion  suspected,  remained  generally  true  to  Rome :  and  so  also  did 

wan  with  the  Opican  natioiiB ;  and  others  of  the  as  their  share  of  tho  spoil  in  842.  (Livy  IV.  61.) 

thirty  which  are  not  noticed  again  in  history,  The  Latin  and  Hemican  lands  are  ravaged  bv 

were,  in  all  probabilityi  dost 'oyed.  the  iEqnians  or  Volscians  in  846  (Livy.  IV. 

**  livy  says  that  "  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  55),  in  845  (id.  IV.  58),  and  the  Hernican  lands 

since  tho  battle  at  the  lake  Begillns,  had  re-  in  842.    (la.  IV.  51.}    The  Latins  and  Hemi- 

raained  faithful  to  Borne  for  nearly  a  centnry  cans  announce  the  intended  invasion  of  the 

without  interruption."    VI.  2.    This,  as  a  gen-  Opican  nations  in  88S  and  824  (Livy,  IV.  26,  S7), 

end  statement,  and  one  clearly  in  some  respects  and  in  292  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that  the 

hiaocuratc,  may  not  be  entitled  to  much  weight;  lands  ravaged  by  trie  Volscians  were  thoae  of 

|«Qt  a  variety  of  incidental  notices  in  the  ac-  tho  Prsenestines,  Gabians,  and  Tnsculans  (liry. 

counts  of  the  several  vears,  seem  to  imply  that  III.  8) :  the  three  people  belonging  all  alike  at 

the  alliance  between  tne  tiiree  nations,  BomanS|  that  period  to  the  Latm  confederacy. 

Latins,  and  Hemicans,  lasted  without  any  ma-  "  Livy,  VI.  7, 18. 

terial  change  down  to  the  Gaulish  war.    Latins  *  Livy,  VI.  80,  82,  88. 

and  Hemicans  joined  Camillus  against  Veil  in  *  Livy,  VI,  21. 

859.    (Livy,  V.  19.)     Ferentinum,  when  taken  *•  Livy,  V.  21,  22,  27,  et  seq.  80. 

from  the  Volscians,  was  ^ven  to  the  Hemicans  ^  Livy,  VI.  21,  25,  26. 
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Qahii  and  Lavici.^  It  may  be  well  conceived  bow  greatly  tbis  altered  disposition 
of  tbe  Latins  added  to  tbe  distress  of  tbe  Roman  commons.  For  some  yeai-s  past 
Latiom  bad  borne  tbe  brunt  of  tbe  ravaging  incursions  of  tbe  ^quians  and  Vol- 
scians  ;  its  aid  bad  enabled  tbe  Rom£^s  to  carry  tbe  war  at  times  into  tbe  ene- 
mies' country,  wbile  tbeir  own  territory  bad  rested  in  security.  But  now  we  read 
of  tbe  Roman  territory  being  ravaged  in  all  directions  by  tbe  Volscibns  ;^  and  on 
one  occasion^*  tbe  Prsenestines,  baving  laid  waste  tbe  country  between  tbe  Tiber 
and  the  Anio,  a  quarter  most  Hkely  to  bave  escaped  tbe  attacks  of  otber  enemies, 
at  last  even  crossed  tbe  Anio,  and  advanced  as  far  as  tbe  very  walls  of  Rome. 
Under  sucb  circumstances  any  gleam  of  victory  would  be  doubly  welcomed  ;  and 
an  inscription  in  tbe  Capitol**  long  recorded  tbe  successful  campaign  of  T.  Quinc- 
tius  Cincinnatus,  wbo  baving  been  appointed  dictator  to  repel  tbis  invasion  of  tbe 
Prsenestines,  roarcbed  out  against  tbem,  defeated  tbem  in  a  battle  on  tbe  very 
banks  of  tbe  ill-omened  Alia,  cbased  tbem  into  tbeir  own  country,  and  stormed 
nine  of  their  townships  in  as  many  days.  But  sucb  successes,  like  those  with 
which  tbe  Saxon  kings  of  England  sometimes  relieved  tbe  disasters  of  tbe  Danish 
invasions,  were  attended  by  no  permanent  fruits.  Tbe  Prsenestines  were  in  tbe 
field  again  tbe  very  next  year  ;^  and  tbe  aspect  of  tbe  Roman  foreign  affairs  con- 
tinued to  be  overclouded  down  to  tbe  very  end  of  that  period  with  which  we  are 
concerned  in  tbe  present  chapter. 

But  tbe  prospect  at  home  was  not  overclouded  merely ;  it  was  tbe  very  deep- 
est darkness  of  misery.     It  has  been  well  said  that  long  periods  of 


general  suffering  make  far  less  impression  on  our  minds,  than  tbe  ^^tc*  or  J? 
short  sharp  struggle  in  which  a  few  distinguished  individuals  per-  *"'***^ 
ish ;  not  that  we  over-estimate  tbe  horror  and  the  guilt  of  times  of  open  blood- 
shedding,  but  we  are  much  too  patient  to  tbe  greater  misery  and  greater  sin 
of  periods  of  quiet  legalized  oppression ;  of  that  most  deadly  of  all  evils,  when 
law,  and  even  religion  herself,  are  false  to  tbeir  divine  origin  and  purpose,  and 
their  voice  is  no  longer  the  voice  of  God,  but  of  bis  enemy.  In  such  cases  tbe 
evil  derives  advantage,  in  a  manner,  from  tbe  very  amount  of  its  own  enormity. 
No  pen  can  record,  no  volume  can  contain,  tbe  details  of  the  daily  and  hourly 
sufferings  of  a  whole  people,  endured  without  intermission,  through  the  whole  life 
of  man,  from  tbe  cradle  to  tbe  grave.  The  mind  itself  can  scarcely  comprehend 
the  wide  range  of  tbe  mischief :  how  constant  poverty  and  insult,  long  endured 
as  the  natural  portion  of  a  degraded  caste,  bear  with  them  to  tbe  sufferers  some- 
thing yet  worse  than  pain,  whether  of  tbe  body  or  the  feelings  ;  bow  they  dull 
tbe  understanding  and  poison  tbe  morals ;  bow  ignorance  and  ill-treatment  com- 
bined are  tbe  parents  of  universal  suspicion ;  bow  from  oppression  is  produced 
habitual  cowardice,  breaking  out  when  occasion  offers  into  merciless  cruelty ;  bow 
slaves  become  naturally  liars  ;  bow  they  whose  condition  denies  them  all  noble 
enjoyments,  and  to  whom  looking  forward  is  only  despair,  plunge  themselves, 
with  a  brute's  recklessness,  into  the  lowest  sensual  pleasures ;  bow  tbe  domestic 
circle  itself,  the  last  sanctuary  of  human  virtue,  becomes  a^  length  corrupted,  and 
in  the  place  of  natural  affection  and  parental  care,  there  is  to  be  seen  only  self- 
ishness and  unkindness,  and  no  otber  anxiety  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  parents  for  tbeir 
children,  than  that  they  may,  by  fraud  or  by  violence,  prey  in  tbeir  turn  upon 
that  society  which  they  have  found  then:  bitterest  enemy.  Evils  like  these,  long 
working  in  tbe  heart  of  a  nation,  render  tbeir  own  cure  impossible :  a  revolution 
may  execute  judgment  on  one  generation,  and  that,  perhaps,  tbe  very  one  which 

•  Livy,  VI.  21,  25,  26.    *■  Livy,  VI.  81.  From  Jove  and  all  the  gods  thia  ikvor  did  bo- 
*•  Livy,  VI.  28.  ML 

*  Livy,  VI.  29,  and  Festus  in  **  Triens.*'  The    That  'ntuB  Qainctus,  sometime  Somo^s  captain- 
inscription,  as  Niebuhr  has  restored  it,  ran  general, 

thuB :  Nine  towns  did  in  nine  days  assault  and  talcs 

Jappiter,  atquo  Divi  omnes  hoc  dederont,  withal, 

tit  Titus  Qoinctius  dictator  Bomanns  «  livy,  VL  80. 
Oppida  novem  diebns  novem  caperet. 
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was  beginning  1o  see  and  to  repent  of  its  inherited  sins ;  but  it  cannot  restore  lifs 
to  the  morally  dead ;  and  its  ill  success,  as  if  in  this  line  of  evils  no  curse  should 
be  wanting,  is  pleaded  by  other,  oppressors  as  a  defence  of  their  own  iniquity,  and 
a  reason  for  perpetuating  it  forever. 

But  it  was  the  blessing  of  Rome,  that  \hi3  course  of  evils  was,  in  her  case, 
cnm%  orth*  dbtr*M;  chcckcd  in  time,  when  it  had  brought  suffering  only  on  one  genera- 
rmt"^bLt^atd!?fu  ^^on,  before  it  had  entailed  moral  corruption  on  the  remotest  pos- 
"^  terity.     Twenty  years*'  of  poverty  and  oppression,  coidd  we  pre- 

sent to  ourselves  each  individual  case  of  misery,  would  seem  a  fearful  amount  of 
evil ;  but,  happily,  twenty  years'  suffering  in  the  life  of  a  nation  are  but  like  an 
attack  of  fever,  severe  uideed  while  it  lasts,  but  too  short  to  weaken  the  consti- 
tution permanently.  Mere  poverty,  moreover,  is  an  evil,  the  sense  of  which  varies 
greatly  according  to  differences  of  time  and  place ;  its  actual  pnvations  depend 
much  on  climate  ;  their  intolerableness  arises  from  contrast ;  where  none  are  ex* 
travagant  or  luxurious,  poverty  must  almost  sink  to  beggary  before  its  sting  is 
felt  acutely.  The  actual  distress  endured  by  the  Roman  commons  in  the  loss  of 
their  houses,  and  the  destruction  of  their  catlle  and  fruit-trees,  few  of  which  could 
have  escaped  the  hands  of  the  Gauls  during  their  long  occupation  of  the  city  and 
territory  of  Rome,  although  severe  for  the  time,  would,  nevertheless,  have  beeA 
diminished  by  the  sense  of  its  being  the  common  portion,  and  would  in  time  have 
been  altogether  relieved.  But  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies  rendered  the  trib- 
utum,  as  a  war-tax,  constant  and  heavy  ;  and  other  taxes  were  imposed  to  defray 
the  expense  of  building  up  the  rock  of  the  Capitol  with  large  blocks  of  stone,** 
and  probably  of  rebuilding  the  temples  generally ;  whilst  the  obligation  of  com- 
pleting the  houses  in  the  city  within  twelve  months,  was  a  pressure  on  the  means 
of  the  less  wealthy,  coming  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  least  able  to  meet 
it.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  debts  were  unavoidably  contracted ;  and  when  there 
was  a  general  demand  for  money,  it  was  not  possible  that  any  positive  law  could 
keep  the  rate  of  interest  low.  Whether  the  enactment  of  the  twelve  tables,  which 
fixed  its  yearly  rate  at  one-twelfth  of  the  principal,  was  actually  repealed,  or  only 
disregarded  by  common  consent,  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  re-enacting  that  rate**  a 
few  years  later  is  a  proof  that  at  this  period  it  was  not  observed  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  that  the  principal^  of  debts  was  sometimes  paid  many  times 
over  in  interest  before  they  were  of  five  yeai^'  standing.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  the  details  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  law  towards  insolvent  debtors ; 
they  have  been  already  noticed  ;  but  as  the  distress  was  far  greater  now  than  at 
any  former  time,  this  severity  must  have  been  more  extensively  felt  than  ever : 
every  patrician  house  was  become  a  private  jail ;  but  a  jail  in  which  the  pris- 
oners were  kept  to  hard  labor  for  the  jailer's  benefit,  or  were,  at  his  caprice, 
loaded  with  irons  and  subjected  to  the  lash. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  in  its  mildest  form,  and  anudst  the  manifold  money 
AnniTMioiu  of  tiieir  ^''^'^^actions  of  a  great  commercial  country,  in  which  the  debtor 
^S^  frl^pTrtieubJ  must  oftcu  be  paying  the  penalty  of  his  own  imprudence,  is  yet 
'"^*'  beginning  to  shock  the  feelings  of  modern  times,  as  being  liable  to 

the  evil  of  confounding  together  misfoilune  and  crime.  How  then  should  we 
regard  the  treatment  of  the  Roman  commons,  whose  debts  were  incurred  by  no 

**  The  period,  according  to  Nicbnlir^s  chro-  of  the  hill  towards  the  Fornm,  whore  the  re- 

nology,  was  one  of  eighteen  years,  fi-om  865  to  mains  of  the  Tabulariam  still  exist. 

S88:  according  to  the  common  chronology,  it*  The  *'  saxom  qaadratum"  of  the  Boman  wri- 

Lasted  twenty-three  years,  tVom  865  to  888.  ters,  is  the  *'  Steintnf '^  of  the  German  geolo- 

^  Livy,  Vl.  4.    '*  Capitoliam  sazo  quadrate  gists ;  the  "  Tufa  litoide'^  of  Brocchi :  it  is  a 

Bttbstrnctum  est.^'    This  must  mean  that  where  volcanic  conglomerate,  found  in  Rome  itself, 

the  diif  had  been  proved  to  be  accessible,  and  and  is  the  stone  employed  in  the  Cloaca, 

thus  have  been  more  or  less  of  an  inclined  plane,  ^  I^vy,  VII.  16. 

it  was  so  built  up  with  larve  blocks  of  stone  as  **  Livy,  VI.  14.    "  Multiplid  jam  sorte  oxso- 

to  enlarge  the  upper  surmce  of  the  hill,  and  lutA,  mergentibus  semper  sortem  usuns."  This 

make  it  perpendicular  with  the  bottom  of  it.  is  said  of  the  ^ear  870,  only  five  years  alter  thi 

BimilarBubstructions  have  enlarged  the  surface  Gaulish  invasion. 
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fault  of  their  own,  but  were  the  consequence  of  an  orerwhelming  national  calam- 
iij,  and  of  the  want  of  consideration  shown  by  the  government  for  their  state  of 
distress  ?  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  severity  of  the  law  in  itself  seems  even 
now  to  have  excited  no  complaint ;  nor  do  we  find  that  the  tribunes  extended 
their  protection  to  the  multitude  of  innocent  debtors  who  were  diuly  dragged  ofi 
to  labor  amongst  slaves  in  their  creditor's  workhouse ;  what  excited  general  dis- 
content was,  in  the  first  place,  the  high  rate  of  interest  exacted  by  the  patricians, 
who  thus  seemed  to  make  their  profit  out  of  the  general  misery ;  and  next  the 
harshness  of  obliging  the  commons  to  pay  heavy  taxes  for  the  public  service^ 
while  the  state's  domun  land,  the  natural  resource  in  extraordinary  national  emer- 
gencies, was  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  individuals,  and  whilst  the  taxation 
Itself  was  highly  arbitrary,  being  regulated  according  to  an  old  valuation  of  the 
property  of  the  citizens,^*  and  making  no  allowance  for  the  enormous  losses  which 
nad  sincQ  so  greatly  reduced  its  amount.  Above  all,  there  was  the  intolerable 
suspicion  that  the  taxes  thus  hardly  wrung  from  the  people  were  corruptly  em- 
beaoled :  a  tax  had  been  imposed  to  replace  twofold  the  treasures  borrowed  from 
the  temples  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls ;  and  it  was  whispered"  that 
this  money,  instead  of  being  restored  to  the  gods,  was  secretly  kept  back  by  the 
patricians  for  their  own  use. 

Thus  the  evils  of  the  times  and  the  public  irritation  were  great ;  but  before 
they  found  their  true  and  wholesome  remedy,  they  gave  occasion  ^  vuaBm  tmm  to. 
to  one  of  those  false  shows  of  relief,  which  only  aggravate  the  dis-  ^^^JT^^ht 
ease.  M.  Manlius,  the  preserver  of  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls,  ■«»»•»»«»•»»«<»* 
was  jealous  of  the  hi^h  reputation  of  Camillus,**  and  alienated  from  the  patricians 
generally,  because  his  share  of  the  high  offipes  of  the  commonwealth  was  not 
such  as  his  merits  claimed.  Thus  he  was  ready  to  feel  indignant  at  the  sever- 
ities practised  against  the  debtors ;  and  his  better  feelings  also,  the  loftiness  of 
his  nature,  and  his  sympathy  with  brave  men,  were  all  shocked  by  the  scenes 
which  he  daily  witnessed.  One  day^  he  saw  a  centurion,  who  had  served  with 
him,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  distinguished  soldier,  now  dragged  through  the 
Forum  on  his  way  to  his  creditor's  workhouse.  He  hastened  up,  protested  against 
the  indignity,  and  himself  paid  the  debt  on  the  spot,  and  redeemed  the  debtor. 
The  gratitude  and  the  popularity  which  this  act  won  for  him,  excited  him  to  go 
on  in  the  same  course :  he  sold  by  public  auction  the  most  valuable**  part  of  his 
landed  property,  and  declared  that  he  would  never  see  a  fellow-citizen  made  a 
bondsman  for  debt,  so  long  as  he  bad  the  means  of  relieving  him.  So  well  did 
he  fulfil  this  promise  that  he  was  said  to 'have  advanced  money  to  no  fewer  than 
four  hundred  debtors,  without  requiring  any  interest  to  be  paid  to  him ;  and  thus 
to  have  discharged  their  debts,  and  saved  them  from  bondage.  Such  generosity  ob- 
tained for  him  the  unbounded  affection  of  the  peopfe ;  he  was  called  the  "  Father 
of  the  Commons ;"  and  his  house  in  the  Capitol  was  always  beset  by  a  multitude 
of  ciUzens,  to  whom  he  spoke  of  the  cruelty  of  their  creditors,  and  of  their  fraud 
and  sacrilege  in  appropriating  to  themselves  the  money  paid  by  the  people  to  re- 
place the  treasures  borrowed  from  the  gods  for  the  ransom  of  the  Capitol. 

A  dictator  had  been^  already  appointed  early  in  the  year,  with  the  double 
purpose  of  employing  him  ac^inst  the  Yolscians  abroad,  and,  if  need  should  be, 
against  the  attempts  of  Manlius  at  home.     The  office  had  been  conferred  on  A. 

**  See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  675.  conquered  only  eleven  years  before.    Bat  the 

"  livy,  VI.  14.  Ager  Veiens  came  down  to  the  l^ber,  and  por- 

"*  Livy,  VI.  11.    Plutaroh,  Camillns,  86.  tions  of  it  may  have  been  conquered  in  earlier 

**  livv,  VI.  14.    One  is  rather  too  much  re-  wars,  or  even  in  the  earlier  yean,  of  the  final 

minded  nere  of  the  story  of  the  brave  old  cen-  war.    The  fhndua  in  question  was.  probably,  a 

tnrion,  whose  hard  uj>age  from  his  creditors  ex-  "  possessio,'*  or  a  portion  of  the  aomain  land 

cited  such  a  tumult  in  the  year  of  Bome  259. —  held  by  occupition ;   but  such  estates  were 

0ae  I^)j7t  11*  26.  bought  and  sold  amongst  individuals  as  if  they 

*  "  Fundum  in  Veienti,"  says  Livy,  "  caput  were  property,  subject  always  to  the  chance  <^ 

patrimonii."    It  could  hardly,  then,  have  been  their  being  reclaimed  by  the  state. 

a  part  of  the  Veientian  territory  which  had  been  ""  I>ivyi  VI.  11. 
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BhamutioaaimetteM.  Comelius  G0SSU8,  pcfhaps  the  samc  person  who,  in  bis  consulship, 
Sfif!SfiI!?'iJl*tt£  eight-and-twenty  years  before,  had  taken  cognizance  of  the  mur- 
aaddMUi.  jjgp  Q^  ^  Postumius  by  his  soldiers;  and  he  was  now  recaUed 

from  the  field  to  check  the  apprehended  sedition.  He  summoned  Manlius^ 
before  him,  called  upon  him  to  prove  his  charge  of  the  embezzlement  of  the 
sacred  money,  and  on  his  failing  to  do  so  threw  him  into  prison.  This  seems  to 
have  been  merely  the  exercise  of  that  power  of  arresting  dangerous  individuals, 
and  so  stopping  their  plans  for  a  season,  which  is  grant^  to,  or  assumed  by,  all 
governments  in  perilous  times ;  it  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  imprisonment 
of  Manllus  did  not  expire  with  the  term  of  the  dictator's  office,  but  continued  till 
the  senate,  fearing,  it  is  said,  that  he  would  be  released  by  force,  passed  a  vote 
to  restore  him  to  his  liberty.  This  might  seem  to  have  been  an  act  of  weakness,  yet 
the  event  allows  us  to  attribute  it  to  a  wise  policy ;  for  Manlius,  when  released, 
indulged  in  language  more  violent  than  eVer,  and  at  last,  if  we  can  rightly  inter* 
pret**  the  doubtful  language  of  the  annalists,  the  assemblages  at  his  house 
assumed  a  more  threatening  character ;  and  the  Capitol  was  occupied  by  him  and 
his  followers  as  a  stronghold  in  defiance  of  the  government,  as  it  was  many  years 
afterwards  by  the  tribune  L.  Satuminus.  That  his  motives  were  not  pure,  and 
that  his  purposes  were  treasonable,  seems  evident  from  several  circumstances. 
He  did  not  unite  with  the  tribunes,  the  natural  leaders  of  the  commons,  nor  con- 
cert with  them  any  definite  measure  for  the  redress  of  the  existing  evils.  This 
makes  a  wide  distinction  between  him  and  the  several  honest  popular  leaders  who, 
on  other  occasions,  had  opposed  the  aristocracy.  Yolero,  Tcrentilins,  Duillius, 
Icilius,  Canuleius,  and  Trebonius,  had  each  come  forward  with  some  distinct 
measure  for  the  attainment  of  a  particular  end ;  but  of  Manlius  we  hear  nothing 
but  that  he  exercised  great  liberality  towards  distressed  individuals,  and  so  ac- 
quired an  immense  popularity ;  that  he  excited  the  passions  of  the  people  by 
WLgvLB  charges  and  invectives  against  the  aristocracy  ;  and  that  he  occupied  the 
Capitol  with  a  multitude  of  his  partisans.  It  marks  also  the  character  of  his 
proceedings,  that  the  tribunes,  forgetting  the  just  grievances  of  their  order,  joined 
the  patricians  against  him  ;  and  that  Q.  Publilius,**  whose  ««mily  was  surpassed 
by  none  in  its  hereditary  zeal  for  the  true  liberties  of  the  commons,  came  forward 
to  impeach  him  of  high  treason.  What  follows  is  told  with  some  variations,  and 
the  real  details  cannot  be  recovered.  According  to  the  common  account,  Man- 
lius submitted  to  take  his  trial  before  the  centuries  in  the  Campus  Martius.  I 
have  already  shown  how  much  even  the  greatest  criminals  had  to  hope  from  the 
uncertainty  of  such  a  tribunal ;  how  much  weight  was  given  to  matters  foreign  to 
the  qu^tion  at  issue ;  how  a  strong  and  eloquent  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the 
judges  might  overpower  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.  If  even 
the  decemvir  Appius  had  thought  his  acquittal  by  the  centuries  not  imposable, 
how  inuch  more  might  Manlius  expect  from  them  a  favorable  sentence  ?  Nor 
was  his  hope  deceived.  When  he  appeared  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  he  brought 
forward  four  hundred  debtors'^  whom  he  had  relieved  from  bondage ;  he  exhib- 
ited the  spoils  of  thirty  enemies  whom  he  had  slain  in  personal  combat ;  he  showed 
forty  honorary  rewards  which  he  had  at  various  times  received  from  his  generals 
in  war ;  and  amongst  these,  eight  of  those  wreaths  of  oak,  the  famous  civic  crowns, 
which  were  given  for  saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen  in  battle.  He  produced, 
besides,  some  of  the  very  men  whom  he  had  thus  saved,  living  witnesses  of  his 
services,  whose  tears  and  entreaties  in  behalf  of  their  preserver  might  strike  to 
the  hearts  of  all  who  saw  them.    Finally,  he  bared  h'ls  own  breast,  covered  with 

"  livy,  VI.  16.  ■•  Llvy,  VI.  19.     This  PubliUus  wsb  of  tb« 

"  **  Senatus  de  seoessione  ia  domam  priv»-  Bome  fiimily  with  Pnblilios  Volero,  and  was  the 

tarn  plebia,  .  .  .  agitat.*'— Livy,  VI.  19.    The  diotator  Publilios  Philo  who  passed  the  famona 

word  ^^seoessio*'  is  oither  an  exaggeration  or  popalar  laws  which  bear  his  nune  some  yean 

denotes  a  posidve  act  of  insTurection,  or,  to  afterwards. — ^livy,  VIII.  18. 

speak  more  strictly,  of  a  withdrawal  of  allegiance  *  Llvy,  VI.  SO. 
from  the  existing  government. 
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honorable  scars ;  aad,  looking  up  to  the  Capitol,  which  rose  immediately  above 
the  Field  of  Mars,  he  implored  the  aid  of  those  gods  whose  temples  he  had 
saved  from  barbarian  pollution,  and  bade  the  people  to  look  at  the  Capitol,  and 
then  give  their  judgment.  The  tribunes  saw  that  the  centuries,  thus  excited, 
would  never  find  him  guilty ;  and  the  trial  was  adjourned/^  not  to  be  brought 
forward  again  before  the  same  tribunal.  Yet  how  he  was  prevented  from  ap- 
pealing to  the  centuries  from  the  sentence  of  any  other  court  that  might  have 
condemned  him,  does  not  appear.  Nothing  more  is  known  with  certainty  than 
that  Manlius  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor ;  the  very  mannei^'  of  his  execution, 
OS  well  as  the  authority  by  which  he  was  condemned,  are  variously  reported. 
All  agree,  however,**  that  his  house  was  levelled  with  the  ground ;  that  a  law 
was  passed  forbidding  any  one  from  henceforth  to  reside  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Capitol ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  Manlian  gens  shared  so  deeply  in  the 
general  sense  of  his  guilt,  as  to  make  it  a  rule  of  their  house,  that  no  Manlius 
should  ever  hereafter  receive  the  praenomen  of  Marcus. 

After  this  ill-omened  opposition  to  the  aristocracy,  their  power  was,  as  usual, 
only  the  more  confirmed.  For  four  years  the  distress  went  on  ine«Medditt««:  th. 
increasing,  till  the  tribunes  of  the  year  376  (we  do  not  know  their  ^tatS^w  KSSS 
names)  ventured  to  make  a  stand**  in  behalf  of  their  constituents.  »*»««««°«»- 
Censors  had  been  appointed  in  this  year,  to  take  a  new  valuation  of  the  property 
of  the  citizens ;  but  one  of  them  having  died,  and  it  being  accounted  unlucky  to 
fill  up  the  place  of  a  deceased  censor,  his  colleague  went  out  of  office.  Two  cen- 
sors were  then  elected,  but  the  augurs  pronounced  their  election  invalid,  and  they 
also  resigned  without  doing  any  business ;  after  which  a  religious  objection  was 
made  to  any  third  election,  as  if  the  gods  had  manifested  it  to  be  their  will  that 
there  should  be  no  censors  that  year.  This  so  provoked  the  tribunes,  that  when 
it  was  proposed  to  call  the  legions  into  the  field  against  the  people  of  Prseneste, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  old  method  of  opposition  practised  by  the  tribunes  in 
the  preceding  century,  and  protected  every  citizen  in  refusing  to  enlist ;  nay,  they 
went  still  further,  and  declared  that  they  would  once  for  all  redress  the  existing 
grievances,  by  forbidding  any  debtor  to  be  given  over  to  his  creditor's  power  by 
the  sentence  of  the  magistrate.  And  though  they  did  not  persevere  in  their  pui- 
pose,  for  the  Prienestines,**  by  a  sudden  inroad  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome, 
furnished  an  excuse  for  the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  and  made  the  war  seem  a 
matter  of  paramount  necessity,  yet  the  tribunes  withdrew  their  opposition  only 
on  some  compromise ;  and  at  the  ensuing  election  of  military  tribunes,  three  out 
of  six  were,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Gaulish  invasion,  chosen  from  among  the 
plebeians. 

This  apparently  brought  some  relief  for  the  following  year ;  but  at  the  end  of 
it  only  one**  plebeian  was  elected  amongst  the  military  tribunes ;    Their     tet.rftrtBco 
and  the  year  377  was  only  marked  by  disappointment  of  all  the   •~n»"»*^"^«- 
hopes  of  the  commons,  and  an  actual  increase  of  their  burdens.     Censors  were 


^.ww^.    ..«»  »».Mw«u»  «v  Ml  won.  up  the  comitiA.  nus?"  for  the  present  roodinff  ux     x  ww*  x^u- 

,   C.  Babirias  was  saved  from  condemnation  by  a  mentana^*  in  the  editions  of  Livy,  is  a  mere  cor- 

sndden  adjournment  produced  by  the  act  of  L.  rcction  of  Nardijii,  and  not  to  be  admitted ;  in- 

Mctcliufl,  who  tore  down  the  standard  hoisted  asmach  as  there  was  no  Porta  Nomentana  before 

on  the  Janioulum.  and  thus,  according  to  an  old  the  enlargement  of  the  walls  by  Aurelian.  Tlion 

custom,  obliged  the  oomitia  to  separate.  there  is  the  curious  story  recorded  by  Dion  Cas- 

■  Livy,  and  most  other  writers,  say  that  he  sius,  and  which  Niebimr  prefers  as  the  moat 

was  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.    Cornelius  authentic  of  all  the  accoimts.    The  question  is 

Kepos  related  that  he  was  scourged  to  death. —  too  long  to  be  discussed  here :  I  have  thrown 

Bee  Gcllius,  XVII.  21,  §  24.    Again^  some  sud,  it  therefore  into  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  voliune. 

that  he  waa  condemned  by  a  "  concilium  popu-  •■  Livy,  VI.  20.  Plutarch,  Camillus,  86.  Au**- 

IL"  held  in  the  Peteline  grove  without  the  Porta  tor.  de  Viris  illustr.  in  Maiillo.    Dion  Ca88itt»s 

liumeutana;  others  saicTthat  he  was  condemned  Fragm.  Peiresc.  xxxi. 

by  the  duumviri,  or  two  judges  created,  accord-  ••  Livy,  VI.  27. 

ixig  to  the  old  law  ascribed  to  the  times  of  the  "  Livy,  VI.  28. 

kings,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  him  as  a  pub-  **  Livy,  YI.  81. 
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again  elected,  but  a  war  with  the  Yolscians  was  made  a  pretence  for  postponing 
the  census ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  although  the  censors  could  not  find  oppor- 
tunity for  relieving  the  distress  of  the  commons,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  con- 
tract for  the  building  of  a  part  of  the  city  wall  ;*^  and  to  defray  the  expense  of 
this  work,  additional  taxes  were  imposed.  Accordingly,  in  this  and  the  following 
A.  u  c  878  J^^f  the  amount  of  debt  in  the  state  continued  to  increase,  and 

the  number  of  insolvent  debtors  condemned  to  bondage  was 
greatly  multiplied ;  while  a  sudden  dissolution  of  the  alliance  between  the  Latins 
and  Yolscians,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  separate  peace  between  the  latter  and 
Home,*"  relieved  the  patricians  from  any  immediate  pressure  of  foreign  warfare, 
and  thus  deprived  the  opposition  of  the  tribunes  of  its  most  effectual  weapon. 

From  this  apparently  hopeless  condition  there  sprung  up  suddenly  a  prospect 
Bat<ieiiTtnuie«i^not.  of  dcUverance.  Again  we  have  conflicting  traditions,  idle  stories, 
wiuiiUDdjag,a»h«d.  gjj^j  party  exaggerations  in  the  place  of  history.  But  the  result 
of  the  great  struggle  is  certain,  whatever  obscurity  hangs  over  the  details.  And 
L.  Sextius  and  0.  Licinius,  though  we  cannot  g^in  a  distinct  knowledge  of  them 
as  individuals,  yet  deserve  to  be  recorded  amongst  the  greatest  benefactors  to 
the  cause  of  good  government  and  equal  law,  inasmuch  as  they  brought  forward 
and  carried  the  Licinian  laws. 


CHAPT.ER  XXVl. 

THE  LICINIAN  LAWS.— 878-«84. 


''  Les  monvemens  qui  luptent  lea  penples  peavent  ^tre  do  deux  sortes.  Les  una  aont  ^rodnita 
par  ime  cause  directe,  d^ou  r^sulte  un  etfet  imm^diat.  Une  circonatanoe  aueloonq^uo  amene  nne 
nation,  ou  m6mo  une  partie  de  la  nation,  k  deairer  nn  but  d^termin^ :  renterprise  echone  ou 

riuaait Ce  sont  U  lea  heureusea  r^volutiona ;  on  aait  ce  qu*on  veut.  on  marcho  ven 

un  point  prpcis.  on  se  repoae  quand  il  eat  atteint.^' — Bajukts,  Tableau  de  la  Litterature  Fhin^aiae 
pendant  le  Dijuiuitidme  Si^cle. 

Six  patrician  military  tribunes*  had  been  elected  at  the  comitia  for  the  year 
378,  and  had  entered  on  their  office  on  the  first  of  July.  The  coalition  between 
the  Latins  and  Yolscians,  which  had  been  so  dangerous  to  Rome,  was  dissolved 
in  this  s^^me  summer,  and  the  Yolscians  of  Antium  made  a  separate  peace.'  Dur- 
ing the  autumn  the  commons  seemed  to  have  utterly  lost  heart ;  the  patricians 
were  all  powerful  at  home,  and  fortune  seemed  disposed  to  favor  them  equally 
abroad  :  the  cause,  in  short,  appeared  so  hopeless  that  the  more  eminent  men' 
amongst  the  commons  were  discounged  from  coming  forward  as  candidates, 
even  for  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  coiamons ;  the  tribune's  power,  they  thought, 
would  merely  expose  themselves  to  odium,  while  it  would  be  unable  to  effect  any 
good.  Thus  the  elderly  men,  who  generally  held  the  tribuneship,  now  abandoned 
the  helm  in  despair,  and  younger  men,  who  would  have  given  way  to  their  higher 
claims  under  other  circumstances,  now  found  themselves  called  upon  to  come 

**  Li  vy,  VI.  88.  on  that  very  spot,  Satricum,  whicb  they  had  eon- 

"  Livy,  VI.  88:  ouered  in  the  war  now  before  us,  and  which 

*  Livy,  VI.  82.  tiiey  must  have  retained,  therefore,  at  the  peace 

«  Livy,  VL  83.    But  they  could  scarcely  have  of  878.    See  Livy,  VII.  27.    But  a  atate  whjdi 

made  an  absolute  aurrender,  **  deditio,^^  of  their  retains  even  its  conquests  at  the  end  of  a  war  is 

sity  and  territory ;  for  we  hear  of  them  again  in  not  likely  to  make  at  that  same  time  an  abstilute 

Utile  more  than  twenty  yeara,  as  an  indepen-  aurrender  of  ita  own  city  and  territory. 

done  and  sovereign  people ;  planting  a  colony  '  Livy,  VL  84. 
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forward,  and  brought  with  them  strength  and  spirits  better  fitted  for  times  so 
perilous.  At  the  election  in  December,  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  a  member  of  one  of 
the  richest^  and  most  distinguished  families  amongst  the  commons,  and  a  man  in 
the  full  vigor  of  life,  obtained  a  place  amongst  the  ten  tribunes,  and  L.  Sextius,  a 
young  man  of  an  active  and  aspiring  spirit,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Licinius,  was 
elected  one  of  his  colleagues. 

Could  we  look  into  the  private  history  of  these  times,  we  should  find,  no  doubt, 
amongst  the  Roman  patricians,  as  amonfi:st  the  members  of  all  aris- 

O.  •        '^       I  /  ^   1         r  '  i-  Bom*  of  the  (atrielaiv 

tocracies,  a  certain  number  of  persons,  who,  from  vanous  motives,  •>«  ikTombi*  to  th« 
are  opposed  to  the  majority  of  their  own  order.  By  some  of  these,  **^ "  *  «»innioiifc 
Licinius  and  Seztius  were,  we  may  be  sure,  encouraged  and  supported;  the 
Licinian  family  had  repeatedly  intermarried  with  patricians  :'^  the  tribune  himself 
was  married  to  a  Fabia,  and  others  of  his  name  had  been  similarly  connected 
with  the  Manlii  and  the  Comelii.  With  all  the  advantages  then  of  wealth  and 
connection  that  could  be  enjoyed  by  a  commoner,  Licinius  came  forward  to  re- 
dress the  grievances  of  his  order,  and  to  secure  their  rights  for  the  time  to  come. 
He  proposed  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  in  conjunction  with  L.  Sextius, 
three  separate  laws.*  The  first  provided  a  strong  remedy  for  the  tiw  tfOMuiM  pdpm 
grreat  actual  evil,  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  debt.  It  enacted,  «»»«»»»r.eLidirfaatow». 
that  whatever  had  been  already  paid  in  interest  should  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  the  principal  f  and  that  the  debt  thus  reduced  should  be  discharged 
in  three  years,  in  three  equal  instalments.  The  second  bill  was  intended  to  save 
the  commons/ when  their  debts  were  once  relieved,  from  the  necessity  of  running 
into  debt  again.  It  proposed  therefore  to  provide  for  the  poorer  citizens  by  giv- 
ing them  grants  of  land  out  of  the  domain,  or  ager  publicus ;  and  in  order  to 
have  land  enough  available  for  this  purpose,  it  restrained  the  right  of  the  occu- 
pation, by  enacting  that  no  man  should  occupy  more  than  five  hundred  jugera 
of  the  public  land  in  tillage,'  nor  feed  more  than  a  hundred  oxen  and  five  hun- 
dred sheep  on  those  portions  of  it  which  were  left  in  pasture.  The  third  bill 
was  dictated  by  the  consciousness  that  the  enjoyment  of  property  is  neither  se- 
cure in  itself,  nor  can  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  noble  mind,  without  being  united 
with  a  certain  portion  of  political  power.  The  commons,  as  an  order,  must  be 
raised  to  a  level  with  the  patricians ;  the  honors  of  their  country  must  be  laid 
open  to  them ;  they  must  have  an  opportunity  of  bequeathing  nobility  to  their 
children.  The  institution  of  the  military  tribuneship  was,  in  itself,  an  aflfront  to 
the  commons :  it  was  only  because  it  was  so  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  consulship, 
that  it  had  been  made  nominally  accessible  to  them.  The  bill  of  Licinius,  accord- 
ingly, did  away  with  the  military  tribuneship,  and  restored  the  consulship.'  That 
very  image  of  the  ancient  royalty,  with  all  its  sacredness  and  display  of  sovereign 
state,  was  to  be  open  to  the  commons  no  less  than  to  the  patricians.     But  expe- 

*  This  appears  from  what  is  related  of  him       •  Livy,  VT.  85. 

slterwards,  that  the  amount  of  publio  land  in  ^  ^*  Ut  deducto  eo  de  oapite  qnod  nsnris  per- 

his  oocupatioa  exceeded  the  measure  uf  500  numeratum  csset,  id  qnod  supercssct  trieunio 

{u^era.  which  had  been  fixed  by  his  own  law.  sequis  portlouibus  persolveretur." — Livy,  VL 

jfiebunr  observes  also  that  this  wealth  of  the  85. 

Licinian  family  continued  to  the  latest  period  of  '  "Ne  quis  plus  quingenta  jugera  agri  pos- 

the  republic,  as  is  shown  by  the  immense  riches  sideret.'*    If  we  remember  the  Ic^al  definition 

of  M.  Licinius  Crassus.  of  possessio,  quicquid  apprehcndimiis    cujus 

*  The  Licinius  who  was  a  military  tribune  in  proprietas  ad  nos  non  pertmct,  aut  nco  potest 
the  year  355  was  a  brother  of  On.  Cornelius ;  pertinere,  hoc  poFnessioncm  apellnmus, '  De 
aod  the  Licinius  who  was  master  of  the  horse-  Verbor.  Significat.  1 15  (Digest.  Lib.  L.  tit.  xvi.), 
men  In  883-3  was  related  to  the  dictator  of  that  we  shall  see  that  it  was  needless  to  add  "  pno- 
year,  P.  Maulins.  Livy,  V.  12,  VI.  89.  If  in  lici"  to  "agri,"  because  the  onl;r  land  which 
the  flrat  of  these  two  cases  we  suppose  with  men  ordinarily  occupied  without  its  being  their 
Borghesi  (Nuovi  Frammenti.  Parte  2,  p.  89).  own,  was  the  "ager  publicusi" 

that  P.  Licinius  was  a  Cornelius  by  birtn.  ana  For  the  clause  limiting  the  number  of  cattle 

adopted  into  the  family  of  the  Licinii^  it  snows  which  might  be  fed  on  the  public  (lasture  land, 

no  less  the  high  eminence  of  the  Licinii  and  see  Anpian,  de  Bell.  Civil.  I.  8. 

iheir  intimacy  with  the  noblest  patrician  houses,  *  "Ne  tribunorum  militum  comitia  flercnt, 

when  even  a  Cornollus  would  not  scruple  to  be-  consul  nmque  utiquo  alter  ex  plebe  crearetur.**— 

come  their  adopted  son.    •  Livy,  VL  85. 
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nence  bad  shown  that  it  was  not  enough  to  throw  it  open  merely ;  one  place 
must  be  secured  to  .the  commons  by  law,  or  the  influence  of  the  patricians  at  the 
comitia  would  forever  exclude  them  from  it.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  that 
one,  at  least,  of  the  two  consuls  should  of  necessity  be  elected  from  the  commons. 
This  hist  law  requires  no  explanation;  and  the  second,  since  Niebuhr  has 
op«nyoaofth«tT*tom  cleared  up  the  whole  subject  of  the  agrarian  laws,  is  equally  intel- 
•f'dobtor-.dcr.iior.  ijgjble.  Tho  first,  however,  involves  in  it  some  difficulty;  for  if 
the  rate  of  interest  had  been  high,  and  a  debt  had  been  of  long  standing,  the 
sum  paid  in  interest  would  not  only  have  equalled,  but  must,  in  some  instances, 
have  actually  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  principal ;  so  that  the  creditor,  far 
from  having  any  thing  more  to  receive,  would  rather  have  had  something  to  re- 
fund. To  explain  this,  Niebuhr  observes,  that  debts  were  ordinarily  settled  at 
the  end  of  one  year ;  and  that  if  a  debtor  could  not  then  pay,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  borrowing  money  of  a  new  creditor  to  dischai^e  the  principal  and  inter- 
est of  his  first  account ;  a  proceeding  which,  from  its  frequency,  had  a  particu- 
lar name,  "Versura.""  That  a  speedy  settlement  of  debts  was  the  ordinary 
practice,  may  indeed  be  collected  from  the  clause  in  this  very  Licinian  law  itself, 
which  required  the  whole  debt  remaining  after  the  deduction  of  the  already  paid 
interest  to  be  discharged  within  three  years ;  and  if  the  practice .  of  versura  was 
often  repeated,  it  will  be  obvious  that  a  debtor  would  have  paid  his  original 
debt  many  times  over  in  interest,  although  not  under  that  name :  a  part  of  the 
principal  of  every  new  debt  being,  in  fact,  the  interest  of  the  preceding  one. 
Still,  as  the  distress  had  now  lasted  for  thirteen  years,  there  must  have  been  many 
who  could  not  have  gone  on  so  long  upon  this  system  ;  the  amount  of  their  debt 
must  have  so  exceeded  all  their  possible  means  of  payment,  that  no  new  creditor 
could  have  been  found  to  advance  them  the  money  to  discharge  it.  Under  these 
circumstances,  what  could  the  debtor  do  but  enter  into  a  nexum,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  term,  on  failing  to  redeem  himself,  submit  to  be  given  over  as  a  bond- 
man to  his  creditor ;  or  else  try  to  procure  a  further  respite  by  offering  an  exor- 
bitant rate  of  interest  ?  In  this  latter  case  the  interest  so  paid  would,  undoubted}}', 
be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  principal,  and  thus  it  would  happen  that 
there  would  be  a  very  small  balance  left  for  the  creditor  still  to  receive.  But 
such  cases  would  be  very  few :  in  most  instances,  when  a  man's  credit  was  so 
exhausted  that  he  could  no  longer  practice  the  system  of  borrowing  from  a  new 
creditor  to  pay  his  old  one,  he  would  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  nexum,  and  being 
still  insolvent,  would,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  become  his  creditor's  bond- 
man. Then  whilst  the  debtor  was  giving  his  creditor  all  the  benefit  of  his  labor, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  interest  of  the  debt  went  on  accumulating  also ;  and 
thus,  after  he  had  remained  some  years  in  bondage,  he  might  be  redeemed  by 
the  mere  payment  of  his  original  debt,  from  which  there  would  be  deducted  only 
that  interest  which  he  had  paid  before  he  had  been  consigned  to  his  creditor's 
power.  But  what  we  should  most  desire  would  be,  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  great 
mass  of  debtors,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirteen  years,  had  thus  been  re- 
duced to  slavery.  Was  there  any  limit  of  time  beyond  which  they  could  not  be 
redeemed?  or,  if  the  debt  were  never  paid,  did  they  or  their  posterity  ever 
recover  their  freedom  ?"     Are  we,  in  short,  to  believe  that  many  families  of  the 

**  Festus,  or  rather  Paulas,  in  "  Versnra."  gem  habet ;"  that  is,  he  could  not  be  killed  by 

"  There  is  a  well-known  passage  in  Quino-  his  master,  nor  treated  bv  him  absolutely  at  his 

tilian,  VII.  8,  §  27,  which  enters  mto  the  dif-  discretion,  but  might  claim  the  protection  of 

fercnccs  between  the  condition  of  a  slave  and  the  law  like  a  fh^eman ;  again,  he  could  inherit 

that  of  one  who  was  "addictus^  or  given  over  property  and  acquire  property,  which  a  slavu 

to  his  creditor  into  bondage.    But  it  docs  not  could  not  do.     "Tribum  habct"  is  remarkable, 

spcdolly  touch  the  questions  which  I  have  sug-  because  it  implies  that  the  addictus^  did  not 

gcsted.     Some  parts  of  it,  however,  are  re-  undergo  either  the  maxima  or  media  capitis 

markable.     "Aa  servum  nulla  lex  pertinet:  deminutio;  he  could  not  lose  his  rights  of  citi- 

addictus  legem  habet.    Propria  liberi  qu8B  nemo  zeuship  if  he  retained  his  tribe.    But  were  these 

habet  nisi  liber,  prsenomen,  nomen,  cognomen,  rights  m  abeyance,  as  the  fathers  power  over 

tribum ;  habct  hffic  addictus."    *^  Admctus  le-  his  children  was  suspended  so  lon^  as  he  va> 
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Boman  commons,  daring  this  period,  were  finally  lost  to  their  country  as  free 
ciUsens  ;  or  was  there  any  mitigation  of  the  extreme  rigor  of  their  fate,  and  did 
the  slave-debtor  ever  recover  his  personal  liberty  by  consenting  to  become  the 
client  of  his  master  ?  These  are  questions  to  which,  I  believe,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  satisfactory  answers. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  narrative ;  the  promulgation  of  the  three  Licinian 
bQls  provoked,  as  was  natural,  the  most  determined  opposition  on  .^^  ^.f^,,,^  ,^ 
the  part  of  the  aristocracy.  Again  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  in  ^etum  or  JUSmti. 
the  assembly  of  the  tribes ;  the  great  object  of  the  patricians  was 
(o  prevent  the  bills  from  being  passed  there.  Some  of  the  tribunes  were  attached 
to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  these  were  persuaded  to  interpose  their  negative,** 
to  forbid  the  reading  of  the  bills  to  the  people,  and  thus  to  stop  them  from  ever 
being  put  to  the  vote.  Licinius  and  Sextius,  thus  bafiSed,  ana  being  unable  to 
proceed  with  their  measures  directly,  determined  to  retaliate  by  obstructing,  in 
like  manner,  the  course  of  their  opponents.  When  the  month  of  July  arrived, 
and  the  military  tribunes  for  the  last  year  went  out  of  office,  Licinius  and  Sex- 
tius forbade  the  election  of  any  successors  to  them ;  they  would  allow  no  curule 
magistrates  to  be  appointed ;  and  they  with  the  sediles  of  the  commons  remained 
for  a  time  the  only  magistrates  of  the  republic. 

But  that  this  time  continued  for  five  ^ears,  according  to  the  common  report  of 
the  Roman  Fasti  and  historians,  is  a  thmg  altogether  incredible."  ^^^^  tim.  .r  aoMw 
An  anarchy  of  ^ve  years ;  so  long  a  period  of  the  most  extreme  po-  ehydtd'noi  iMtftrit* 
litical  excitement,  nay,  of  the  greatest  extremities  of  revolutionary  ^**^ 
vjolence ;  the  water  boiling,  as  it  were,  with  such  intensity,  and  yet  never  boiling 

a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  bat  re-  It  is  to  bo  observed,  that  aboat  forty  years  af- 
linned  to  him  as  soon  as  he  came  home  f  or  oan  terwards  we  still  find  the  consular  vear  spoken 
we  suppose  that  they  continued  to  exist,  and  of  as  beginning  on  the  1st  of  July  (Livy,  VIIL 
that  a  creditor  might  drive  his  addicti  into  the  20),  which  requires  us  to  suppose  either  thai 
Forum  to  give  their  votes  as  he  should  require,  one  whole  year  nassed  without  military  trib- 
aod  that  such  votes  were  legal  f  or  would  this  nnes,  and  that  the  elections  were  not  again 
bo  one  of  the  many  eoaos  in  which  the  officer  delayed ;  or  that  in  the  course  of  the  five  yean* 
who  presided  at  the  comitia  exercised  his  dis-  8trugg:lo,  the  elections  were  each  year  delajred 
oretion  in  objecting  to  them  whenever  he  for  a  time,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  the 
thought  proper,  or  receiving  them  if  it  suited  time  lost  in  the  several  years,  when  added  to- 
the  interests  of  nis  party?  gether,  amounted  to  just  a  year  in  all,  or,  final- 
"  Liyy,  VI.  85.  ly,  we  must  believe  that  there  was  no  penod  of 
*  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  ascertain  the  real  anarchy  at  all ;  that  the  tribunes  cvctt  year 
chronology  of  this  period.  The  story  of  the  five  threatened  to  stop  the  elections,  but  allowed 
years*  anarchy  arose  probably  from  an  exagger-  them,  fVom  consideration  for  the  public  service, 
ated  interpretation  of  some  expressions  in  the  to  be  held  as  usual,  stipulating,  perhaps,  for 
aimalists, "  that  for  five  years  the  tribunes  went  the  election  of  certain  indi  viduius  known  to  be 
on  obstructing  the  elections,"  meaning,  that  either  favorable  to  their  claims,  or,  at  least,  not 
whilst  the  contest  lasted,  this  was  their  weap-  violently  adverse  to  thom.  Borghesi  thinks 
on,  which  they  used  fi'om  time  to  time,  and  that  one  college  of  military  tribunes  has  been 
never  relinquished  it  without  stipulating  for  omitted  bv  Livy  in  the  year  preceding  the  be- 
Bome  concession  in  turn.  Afterwards,  when  giuninff  of  the  anarchy,  and  he  has  restored  it, 
the  date  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  had  been  fixed  partly  m>m  Diodorus,  and  partly  from  conieo- 
to  the  2d  year  of  the  98th  Olympiad,  and  this  ture.  Thus  he  places  the  election  of  L.  oex-' 
was  assumed  as  certain,  the  existence  of  the  five  tins  as  the  first  plebeian  consul,  exactly  four- 
years'  anarchy  was  no  longer  questioned.  The  and-twenty  years  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Fasti  Capitohni  acknowledge  them  as  well  as  Gauls.  Striking  out  the  five  years  of  pretended 
livy ;  so  also  does  Dionysius,  for  he  speaks  of  anarchy,  the  oonsulshi])  of  L.  Sextius  falls  nine- 
the  ten  years'  tribuneship  of  Licinius.  (XIV.  teen  years  after  the  invasion  of  the  Qanls. 
88.  Fraffm.  Mai.)  And  Poly  bins  implies  them,  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  chronology  ox 
where  he  fives  the  dates  of  the  several  invi^  Diodorus,  when  his  confusions  have  been  cor- 
sions  of  the  Gauls,  II.  18.  The  later  writers,  rooted,  and  the  Gaulish  invasion  brought  to  its 
such  as  Eutropius,  Cassidorus,  and  Rufus  Fes-  true  d!ate,  according  to  his  system,  that  is,  to 
tns,  make  the  anarchy  to  have  lasted  for  four  the  third  year  of  the  99th  Olympiadf.  It  agrees 
voAis.  So  also  does  Zonaras;  but  then  these  also  with  the  statement  of  Orosius^  III.  1,  4; 
four  years  are  with  him  the  whole  period  of  the  and  this  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  the 
struggle,  for  he  makes  them  to  be  followed  im-  truth  at  which  I  think  it  is  possible  to  arrive ; 
mediately  by  the  dictatorship  of  Camillus,  and  namely,  to  fix  the  consulship  of  L.  Sextius  in 
the  pretended  Gaulish  invasion.  They  are  then  the  ScMrear  of  the  104th  Olympiad,  which  is  the 
the  years  which,  in  the  common  Fasti,  follow  date  of  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  ana  of  the  death 
the  five  pretended  years  of  anarchy ;  ana  which  of  Kpaminondas,  868-8,  b.  a, 
marked  by  four  colleges  of  military  tribunes. 
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over ;  a  knot  so  perplexing,  which  none  untied,  and  yet  none  wero  tempted  tc 
cut ;  a  livelong  strife,  neither  pacified  by  any  compromise,  nor  exasperated  int4i 
open  violence,  requires  far  better  testimony  than  that  of  the  Roman  annalist 
removed  two  hundred  years  from  the  period  of  the  struggle,  to  induce  us  to 
admit  it  as  historical.  What  would  have  become  of  the  ordmary  course  of  busi- 
ness, if  for  five  yearis  the  supreme  courts  of  law  had  been  closed,  and  the  praelor't 
or  pitetorian  tribune's  judgment-seat  so  long  left  empty  ?  Where  was  the  rest- 
less enmity  of  the  Latins,  who,  down  to  the  beginning  of  this  pretended  anarchy, 
are  described  as  so  relentless  in  their  hostilities,  and  who  again  appear  in  arma 
ns  soon  as  it  is  over  ?  Unless  the  circumstances  of  the  struggle  were  very  differ- 
ent from  all  the  representations  of  them  which  have  reached  our  times,  we  caa 
scarcely  doubt  that  the  Fasti,  followed  by  Diodorus  and  Orosius,  have  preserved 
the  truer  account  of  these  disputes ;  that  one  year  at  the  most,  perhaps  even 
that  not  continuously,  but  at  different  intervals,  was  passed  without  curule  ma- 
gistrates ;  that  the  consulship  of  the  first  plebeian  consul  is  to  be  placed  not 
twenty-four  but  nineteen  years  only  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 

The  length  of  the  struggle,  even  when  reduced  in  all  from  ten  years  to  five,  is 
MiiiterytriteiiMBgaia  Sufficiently  memorable.  The  tribunes  had  prevented  the  election 
*^*'^^'  of  any  curule  magistrates ;   whether  this  state  of  things  really 

lasted  for  a  whole  year,  or  only  for  a  few  weeks,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  ; 
but  it  was  ended  by  a  fresh  attack  of  the  Latins  on  the  old  allies-of  Rome,  the  people 
of  Tusculum  ;'^  the  call  for  aid  on  the  part  of  the  Tusculans  could  not  be  resbted; 
the  tribunes  withdrew  their  veto,  and  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  military  trib- 
unes were  duly  held;  but  care  was  taken  that  only  moderate  men,  or  men 
friendly  to  the  popular  cause,  should  be  chosen ;  there  were  two  Valerii,  the 
very  name  of  whose  house  was  an  assurance  to  the  commons,  and  a  third  tribune 
was  Ser.  Sulpicius,  connected  by  marriage  with  C.  Licinins,  and  with  his  patrician 
supporter,  M.  Fabius.  After  all,  they  were  not  allowed  to  enlist  the  soldiers  for 
the  legions  without  much  opposition,  nor  probably  without  some  stipulation  on 
the  part  of  the  senate,  that  the  military  tribunes  should  not,  like  M.  Postunuus, 
abuse  their  power  by  visiting  on  their  soldiers  in  the  field  the  political  offences 
of  the  commons  at  Rome.  When  the  army  did  at  last  march,  Tusculum  was 
relieved,  and  Yelitrm,  which  had  been  foremost  in  the  attack  upon  it,  was  besieged 
in  its  turn  ;  but  the  siege  was  not  speedily  ended,  and  the  year  came  to  a  close 
before  the  place  was  reduced. 

Meanwhile  the  popular  cause  was  gaining  ground :  amongst  the  new  military 
n«b«i«M  eboMn  M  tribunes  was  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,^  the  father-in-law  of  Licinius, 
«ean£n«ra'7  tC  and  the  zcalous  supporter  of  his  bills,  an  advantage  which  more 

than  counterbalanced  the  danger  threatened  by  the  appointment  of 
two  zealous  members  of  the  aristocratical  party.  These  were  A.  Cornelius  Cossus, 
who  had  been  named  dictator  some  years  before  to  oppose  the  designs  of  M.  Man- 
Kus,  and  Q.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  of  the  house  of  that  Cincinnatus,  who,  in  his  con- 
sulship, had  proposed  to  repeal  the  laws  passed  in  favor  of  the  commons  at  Rome, 
by  the  votes  of  his  soldiers,  in  an  assembly  to  be  held  in  the  field  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  tribunes,  and  who  in  his  dictatorship  had  defended  the  murder 
of  Sp.  Mselius.  Besides,  the  patrician  interest  in  the  college  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons  was  becoming  weaker  and  weaker ;  not  only  were  Licinius  and 
Sextius  continually  re-elected,  but  three  others  of  their  colleagues,  it  is  said,  now 
espoused  their  cause,  and  the  remaining  five,  who  had  still  pledged  their  reto  to 
the  patricians,  so  felt  the  difficulty  of  their  position  as  to  be  obliged  to  lower 
their  tone :  their  veto  now  professed  only  to  suspend  the  discussion  of  the  bills, 
and  not  to  forbid  it  altogether :  **  A  large  proportion  of  the  people,""  they  said, 
"  were  engaged  in  foreign  service  at  yellti*8e :  so  great  a  question  must  be  decided 
in  a  full  assembly ;  till,  therefore,  the  legions  should  return  home,  the  bills  must 

^Livy,VL8«  »  livy,  VL  86.  »Livy,VLJ«. 
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not  be  brought  forward."  In  such  contests  as  these,  delay  is  an  advantage  to 
the  resisting  party  when  the  assailants  are  not  keen  in  their  attack,  so  that  it  maj 
be  possible  to  divert  them  from  it  by  exhausting  their  patience ;  but  when  they 
are  thoroughly  in  earnest,  the  flood  gathers  into  a  stronger  head  the  longer  it  i% 
opposed,  and  breaks  in  at  last  more  overwhelmingly.  So  Licinius  finding  hb 
three  bills  thus  pertinaciously  resisted,  now  proceeded  to  add  to  them  a  fourth," 
enacting  that  the  two  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  should  be  superseded  for 
the  future  by  a  commission  of  ten,  and  that  these  ten  should  be  chosen  alike 
from  the  patricians  and  from  the  commons.  The  notion  of  a  plebeian  consul  was 
most  objected  to  on  religious  grounds ;  a  plebeian,  it  was  said,  could  not  take  the 
auspices,  because  his  order  could  exercise  no  office  connected  with  the  service  of 
the  gods.  Licimus  resolved  to  destroy  this  objection  most  effectually,  by  attack- 
ing the  religious  exclusion  itself.  So  far  was  he  from  allowing  that  a  plebeian 
could  not  be  consul  because  he  could  not  be  a  priest,  that  he  claimed  for  his 
order  a  share  in  the  priestly  offices  as  such ;  he  required  a  distinct  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  service  of  the  gods  might  be  directed,  and  the'r  pleasure  made 
known,  by  plebeian  ministers  as  rightfully  as  by  patricians.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
had  another  and  more  immediate  object ;  in  seasons  of  extreme  public  danger,  it 
was  usual  to  consult  the  Sibylline  books,  and  the  keepers  of  them  report^  the 
answer  which  they  found  applicable  to  the  emergency.  Licinius  might  fear  th&t 
this  oracle,  if  left  solely  in  the  keeping  of  his  adversaries,  might  be  unfairly  tam- 
pered with ;  and  its  answers  shaped  according  to  their  interests.  It  was  thus 
especially  desirable  that  some  of  the  commons  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
their  contents,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  forgery. 

New  military  tribunes,"  it  is  said,  came  into  office  before  the  army  came  home 
from  VelitrsB.  This  would  be  equally  true  whether  we  suppose  j,.  ckmniot  mmi  p. 
that  the  soldiers  came  home  to  the  harvest  in  July  and  August,  ^'"^^  «uc4.uw. 
or  remained  in  the  field  till  the  close  of  the  autumn.  Amongst  the  new  military 
tribunes  we  again  find  Ser.  Sulpicius,  and  also  Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis,  a 
man  so  distinguished  that  he  had  already  filled  the  same  office  six  times  before.*' 
When  the  Licinian  bills  were  again  brought  forward,  the  popular  feeling  in  their 
favor  was  so  strong  as  to  make  it  apparent  that  the  tribunes  opposed  to  them 
would  find  it  impossible  to  persist  in  interposing  their  negative ;  the  patricians 
accordingly  had  recourse  to  their  last  expedient ;  it  was  pretended  that  the  war 
with  Yelitra  required  a  dictator,  and  then  Camillus,  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the 
commons,  was  appointed  to  fill  that  office.  It  appears  that  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion*^ summoning  the  citizens  within  the  military  age  to  enlist  and  follow  him  to 
the  field ;  whether  his  object  was  any  thing  more  than  delay  must  remain  doubt- 
ful ;  but  his  edict  was  utterly  disregarded,  and  the  senate,  to  allay  the  storm, 
called  upon  him  to  resign  his  dictatorship.  The  Fasti  recorded,  that  P.  Manlius 
Capitolinus  was  named  dictator  shortly  after,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  patting 
an  end  to  the  domestic  disturbances  ;'*  no  record,  however,  remams  to  us  of  any 
thing  that  he  did  in  his  office  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  disposed  to  take  nc 
violent  steps  against  the  commons,  for  one  branch  of  the  Licinian  family  were 
his  relations,  and  from  them  he  chose  C.  Licinius  Calvus,  though  a  plebeian,  to 
be  his  master  of  the  horsemen.  As  if  to  show  still  further  that  the  contest  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  the  bill**  relating  to  the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  was 
passed  before  the  end  of  this  year ;  but  the  other  three  were  still  delayed  a  little 
longer.  Every  nerve  was,  doubtless,  strained  by  the  patricians  'o  preserve  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  consulship,  and  this  was  naturally  thr.  point  to  which 

.  *  Livy,  VT.  87.  irariAoyoy. — CamillnB,  89.     And  bo  the  Fasti 

■  Llvy,  VI,  88.  Capitolini ;  for  the  beiarinning  of  the  lino  may 

*  This  apiiears  f^rom  the  fingmonta  of  the  be  Rafely  restored  aa  Sigonina  has  supplied  it» 
fasti  Capitolini.  <*  Ob  JSdidum  in  milites  ex  S.  C.  abdicarnntJ' 

*  Livy  says,  that  he  only  threatened  to  issne       *>  *^  Sedltionlsse  dand»  et  rei  g&rtndad  obq^ 
snch  a  prodamation,  VT.  88.     But  Hatarch  sA.** 

ipeaka  of  it  aa  actually  iaaued,  fffy^^t  rroanat       *  livy,  VI.  43. 
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tbe  mass  of  the  commons  attached  the  least  importance,  while  thej  eagerly 
jdesired  to  pass  the  other  two  bills,  relating  to  the  public  land,  and  to  the  debts. 
£at  the  tribunes,  being  weU  aware  of  this  feeling,  and  being  anxious,  -on  personal 
as  well  as  public  grounds,  to  secure  the  great  point  of  an  equal  share  of  the 
highest  magistracies,  had  resolved  only  to  bring  forward  the  three  bills  together, 
to  be  altogether  either  accepted  or  rejected.  The  more  Tiolent"  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  party  remonstrated  with  hypocritical  indignation  against  the  arrogance 
of  the  tribunes,  in  thus  dictating  to  the  commons  ;  and  against  their  selfishness, 
in  refusing  to  bring  forward  bills  for  the  good  of  their  whole  order  without  stipu- 
laUn^  at  the  same  time  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  ambition.  But  Licinius, 
trustmg  that  the  people  would  have  the  sense  to  reject  the  pretended  sympathy 
of  their  worst  enemies,  persevered  in  his  purpose ;  and  told  the  commons  in 
homely  language,**  "  that  they  must  be  content  to  eat  if  they  wished  to  drink." 

There  is  nothmg  viler  than  the  spirit  which  actuates  the  vulgar  of  an  aristoc- 
On  wiMt  gnimdi  tiM  ' ^^7 !  we  canuot  sympathize  with  mere  pride  and  selfishness,  with 
^SSvmi^i>^-  ^^^  ^^^^  desire  of  keeping  the  ^ood  things  of  life  to  themselves, 
ciDiaiiMib.  ^j.jj  ^jjg  grasping  monopoly  of  nonors  and  power  without  noble- 

ness of  mind  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  either.  All  can  conceive  from  what 
motive,  with  what  temper,  and  in  what  language,  the  coarser  spirits  of  the  aris- 
tocratical  party  opposed  the  Licinian  bills.  But  in  all  the  uncomipted  aristoc- 
racies of  the  ancient  world,  there  was  another  and  a  very  different  element  also; 
there  were  men  who  opposed  the  advance  of  the  popular  party  on  the  highest 
and  purest  principles ;  who  regarded  it  as  leading,  in  the  end,  to  a  general  law- 
lessness, to  a  contempt  for  the  institutions  and  moral  feelings  of  men,  and  to  a 
disbelief  in  the  providence  of  the  gods.  Such  men  must  have  existed  amongst 
the  Roman  patricians ;  and  their  views  are  well  deserving  of  the  notice  of  pos- 
terity. When  Sen  Cornelius  Malu^nensis  in  his  seventh  military  tribuneship 
opposed  Licinius  and  Sextius  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  he  might  have  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  in  something  like  the  following  language,  and  the  soberest 
and  wisest  of  the  commons  themselves  would  have  been  touched  with  a  fore- 
boding fear,  while  they  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  it  was  partly  just : — ** 

**  I  know,  Quiretes,  that  ye  account  as  an  enemy  to  your  order  whoever  will 
spMch  of  8«r.  conM.  ^ot  agrco  to  the  passing  of  these  three  ordinances  proposed  by 
hm  UMi«^*n^  y^m.  tribunes,  Caius  Licmius  and  Lucius  Sextius.  And  it  may  be 
that  some  who  have  spoken  against  them,  are,  in  truth,  not  greatly  your  well- 
wishers  ;  so  that  it  is  no  marvel  if  your  ill  opinion  of  these  should  reach  also  to 
others  who  may  appear  to  be  treading  in  their  steps.  But  I  stand  here  before 
you  as  one  who  has  been  now,  for  the  seventh  time,  chosen  by  you  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers ; — six  times  have  ye  tried  me  before,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
and  if  ye  had  ever  found  me  to  be  your  enemy,  it  had  been  ill  done  in  you  to 
have  tried  me  yet  again  this  seventh  time.  But  if  ye  have  believed  me  to  have 
sought  your  good  in  times  past,  even  believe  this  same  thing  of  me  now,  though 

*  See  the  language  which  Livy  has  pnt  into    on  the  view  of  hnman  alBurB  which  I  have  as- 
the  month  of  Appins  Claudius,  Vl.  40,  41.  cribed  to  Ser.  Maluf^nensis.    And  this  view  is 

**  E^ritfy,  ^s  ohx  i»  ftlouv  d  fih  fdyotgv.    Dion  exceedingly  deserving  of  notice,  because  it  so 

Cnssius,  Fragm.  Peirosc.  88,  as  corrected  by  strongly  illustrates  oneof  the  great  uses  of  the 

iieimar.  Christian  revelation ;  namely,  that  it  provides 

*  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  introduce  into  a  fixed  moral  standard  independently  of  human 
history  the  practice  ofwriting  fictitious  speeches,  law,  and  therefore  allows  human  law  to  be  al- 
as a  mere  variety  upon  the  narrative,  or  an  oo-  tered  as  circnmstanora  may  require,  without 
casion  for  displaying  the  eloouenco  of  the  his-  the  danger  of  destroying  thereby  the  greatest 
tcrian.  But  when  the  peculiar  views  of  any  sanction  of  human  conduct  I  have  not,  th€B| 
party  or  time  require  to  be  represented,  it  seems  put  modem  arguments  into  the  mouth  of  a 
to  me  better  to  ao  this  dramatioally,  by  making  Boman  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome;  bat  I 
r»no  of  the  characters  of  the  story  express  tiiem  have  made  him  deliver  arguments  not  on^ 
m  the  first  person,  than  to  state  as  a  matter  of  which  might  have  been,  but  which  were  wih 
fiict,  that  such  and  such  views  wore  entertained,  doubtedly  used  then,  and  which  are  so  chane 
I  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  true,  that  the  better  teristio  of  ancient  times,  that  thoy  could  not  bi 
part  of  the  opposition  to  the  advance  of  popular  repeated  now  without  aosurdity. 
prindples  in  the  ancient  world  was  grounded 
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I  may  speak  that  wbich  in  the  present  disposition  of  your  minds  je  may  pei^ 
chaiice  not  willingly  hear. 

'*Now,  as  regarding  the  ordinances  for  the  relief  of  poor  debtors,  and  for 
restraining  the  occupation  of  the  public  land,  I  could  be  well  content  that  the^ 
should  pass.  I  know  that  ye  have  borne  much,  and  not  through  any  fault  of 
yours ;  and  if  any  peaceable  way  can  be  found  out  whereby  ye  may  haye  relief, 
It  will  be  more  welcome  to  no  man  than  to  me.  I  like  not  the  talang  of  usury, 
and  I  think  that  ye  may  well  be  lightened  of  some  part  of  the  burden  of  your 
taxes  by  our  turning  the  fruits  of  the  public  land  to  the  service  of  the  common- 
wealth. But  if  ye  ask  me.  Why  then  dost  thou  oppose  these  ordinances  ?  I 
must  truly  bid  you  go  to  your  tribunes,  Caius  and  Lucius,  and  demand  of  them 
your  answer.**  They  can  tell  you  that  they  will  not  suffer  me  to  give  my  vote 
for  these  ordinances,  nor  will  they  suffer  you  to  have  your  will.  For  they  havd 
said  that  these  ordinances  shall  not  have  our  votes,  neither  yours  nor  mine,  unless 
we  will  vote  also  for  a  third  ordinance,  which  they  have  bound  to  them  so  closely, 
as  that  none,  they  say,  shall  tear  them  asunder.  Now,  as  touching  this  third 
ordinance,  Quirites,  I  will  deal  honestly  with  you :  there  is  not  the  thing  in  all 
the  world  so  precious  or  so  terrible  as  shall  move  me,  either  for  love  or  for  fear» 
to  give  my  vote  in  its  behalf. 

"  What  is  there,  then,  ye  will  say  to  me,  in  this  third  ordinance  which  thou  so 
mislikest  ?  I  will  answer  you  in  few  words.  I  mislike  the  changmg  of  the  laws 
of  our  fathers,  especially  when  these  laws  have  respect  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  Many  things,  I  know,  are  ordered  wisely  for  one  generation,  which,  not-*' 
withstanding,  are  by  another  generation  no  less  wisely  ordered  otherwise.  There 
is  room  in  human  affairs  for  change ;  there  is  room  also  for  unchangeableness. 
And  where  shall  we  seek  for  that  which  is  unchangeable,  but  in  those  great  laws 
which  are  the  very  foundation  of  the  commonwealth ;  most  of  all  in  those  which, 
having  to  do  with  the  immortal  g^ds,  should  be  also  themselves  immortal.  Now 
it  belongs  to  these  laws  that  the  office  of  consul,*'  which  is  as  it  were  the  shadow 
of  the  majesty  of  Jove  himself,  should  be  held  only  by  men  of  the  houses  of  the 
patricians.  Te  know  how  that  none  but  the  patricians  may  take  any  office  of 
priesthood  for  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  Rome,  nor  interpret  the  will  of  the 
gods  by  augury.  For  the  gods  bein^  themselves  many,  nave  set  also  upon 
earth  many  races  of  men  and  many  orders ;  and  one  race  may  not  take  to  itself 
the  law  of  another  race,  nor  one  order  the  law  of  another  order.  Each  has  its 
own  law,  which  was  given  to  it  from  the  be^nning;  and  if  we  change  these  the 
whole  world  will  be  full  of  confusion.  It  is  our  noast*  that  we  B^mans  hav^ 
grreater  power  over  our  children  than  the  men  of  any  >ther  nation :  with  us  the 
son  is  ever,  so  long  as  he  Uves,  subject  to  his  father's  will,  except  his  father  be 
pleased  to  give  him  his  freedom.  Now,  if  a  son  were  to  ask  why  he  should  not, 
when  he  is  come  to  full  age,  be  free  from  his  father's  authority,  what  answer 
should  we  give  than  this,  that  ithe  law  of  the  Romans  gave  to  fathers  this  power 
over  then*  children,  that  to  this  law  he  had  been  bom,  as  surely  as  to  those  other 
kws  of  his  nature  which  appomted  him  to  be  neither  a  god  nor  a  beast,  but  a 
man.    These  laws  are  not  of  to-day,  nor  of  yesterday ;  we  know  of  no  time  when 

*  This  attaok  on  the  tribunes  for  their  re-  mente  need  against  the  Cannleian  bills,  IV.  9-^ 
flisal  to  separate  the  three  bills  flrom  each  other  and  again  in  the  speech  of  Appias  i^inst  the 
is  pat  by  lAvj  into  the  mouth  of  Appias  dsn-  laclnian  bills,  VI.  41.  The  pnndple  implied  in 
diss.  Vll.  40.  It  woald,  of  coarse,  m  pressed  this  aigament  is  not  to  be  found  in  Livy,  but 
Vjr  all  the  opponents  of  the  measures ;  and  it  is  is  important  to  be  stated,  because  it  is  as  char- 
too  much  to  expect  that  even  the  best  of  the  sctenstio  of  polytheism,  as  the  opposite  prin- 
aristocnitical  party  would  have  scrupled  to  avail  dple,  that  all  men  are  equal  before  God^  except 
ibenuelves  of  it.  although  they  would  have  so  far  as  their  own  conduct  creates  a  differ- 
dwelt  on  tliis  pomt  in  a  very  different  manner  ence  between  them,  b  characteristic  of  Cliiis- 
froia  their  more  violent  sssociates.  tianitr^. 

*  The  religious  argument,  that  a  plebeian  *  "Fere  enim  nulli  alii  sunt  homines,  qui 
eoold  not  be  created  consul  without  profhna-  talem  in  iilios  suos  habent  potestatem  qualem 
tkm,  is  to  be  found  twice  in  livy,  in  the  axgn-  noa  habemua.**— Gaius,  Institut  L  S  65. 
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(hej  Lave  not  been :  may  neiibar  we  nor  our  children  ever  see  that  time  when 
they  shall  have  ceased  to  be  I 

"  But  if  the  mere  will  of  the  men  of  this  generation  can  set  aade  these  laws  * 
if»  breaking  through  that  order  which  the  gods  have  given  to  us,  we  elect  foi 
consuls  those  whom  the  gods  allow  not ;  see  what  will  be  the  end.  Within  these 
fifteen  years  four  tribes  of  strangers  have  been  added  to  the  commons  of  this 
city.  Ye  know,  also»  that  many  enfranchised  slaves,  men  with  no  race,  with  no 
law,  I  had  welKnigh  said  with  no  gods,  are,  from  time  to  time,  enrolled  amongst 
our  citizens.  If  Si  these  are  admitted  ioto  our  eommonwealth,  to  become  Ao- 
mans,  and  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  it  is  well.  But  if  we  may 
alter  these  laws ;  if  strangers  come  among  us  not  to  reeeive  our  custom,  but  to 
give  us  theirs,  what  tlung  is  there  so  surely  fixed  in  o.ir  state,  that  it  shall  not  be 
torn  up  at  our  fancy  ?  what  law  will  be  left  for  us  to  follow,  save  the  law  of  our 
own  fancies?  Truly,  if  the  gods  had  sent  down  one  from  heaven  to  declare  to  ua 
their  will ;  if,  as  our  own  laws  w^re  written  by  the  decemvirs  upon  the  twelve 
tables,  so  there  were  any  tables  to  be  found  on  which  the  gods  had  written  their 
laws  for  all  mankind,  then  we  might  change  our  own  laws  as  we  would,  and  the 
law  of  the  gods  would  still  be  a  guide  for  us.  But  as  the  gods  speak  to  ua,  and 
will  speak  only  through  the  laws**  of  our  fathers,  if  we  once  dare- to  cast  thesa 
aaade,  there  is  no  stay  or  rest  for  us  any  more ;  we  must  wander  in  confusion  forever. 

"  Nor  is  it  a  little  thing  that  by  breaking  through  the  law  of  our  fathers,  and 
ohoosing  men  of  the  commons  for  consuls,  we  shall  declare  that  riches'^  are  to  be 
honored  above  that  rule  of  order  which  the  gods  have  given  to  us.  Riches,  even 
now,  can  do  much  for  thdr  possessor,  but  they  cannot  raise  him  beyond  the 
order  in  which  he  was  bom ;  they  cannot  buy  for  him — shame  were  it  if  they 
could ! — ^the  sovereign  state  of  the  consulship,  nor  the  right  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  of  Rome.  But  once  let  a  plebeian  be  consul,  and  riches  will  be  the 
only  god  which  we  shall  all  worship.  For  then  he  who  has  money  will  need  no 
other  help  to  raise  him  from  the  lowest  rank  to  the  highest  And  then  we  may 
suffer  such  an  evil  as  that  which  is  now  pressing  upon  the  cities  of  the  Greeln 
in  the  great  island  of  Sicily.  There  may  arise  a  man  from  the  lowest  of  the 
people  with  much  craft  and  great  riches,  and  make  himself  what  the  Greeks 
call  a  tyrant.'*  Ye  scarcely  know  what  the  name  means ;  a  vile  person  seizing 
upon  the  state  and  power  of  a  king,  trampling  upon  all  law,  confounding  all 
order,  persecuting  the  noble  and  good,  encouraging  the  evil,  robbing  the  rich, 
insulting  the  poor,  living  for  himself  alcHie**  and  for  his  own  desires,  neither 
fearinff  the  gods,  nor  regarding  men«  This  is  the  curse  with  which  the  gods 
have  fitly  punished  other  people  for  desiring  freedom  more  than  the  law  of  their 
fathers  gave  them.  May  we  never  commit  the  like  folly  to  bring  upon  ourselvea 
such  a  punishment ! 

"  Therefore,  Quirites,  unless  your  tribunes  can  find  for  us  another  law  of  the 
gods  to  guide  us  in  the  place  of  that  law  which  they  are  destroying,  I  cannot  con« 
sent  to  that  ordinance  which  they  are  so  zealously  calling  upon  us  to  pass.  Not 
because  I  am  proud,  not  because  I  love  not  the  commons,  but  because,  above  aU 
things  else  on  earth,  I  love  and  honor  law ;  and  if  we  pull  down  law  and  exalf* 

*  Toic  ^fwrdn  wUg  ht  9«it7»  9  mfH  Ovatas  9  vf^  the  increasing  honor  paid  to  riohos  in  compui- 

v^vyivuv  Ot^wtUf  9  v<p2  JAAov  rivdf  r^y  rviairMr,  Bon  with  the  dodiiung   estimation  of  ncibiib 

...  9  II»9/a  vtft^f  «tfXcwsivai(»<(  voio8ia-af  t^t^Af  birth. 

•V  iroiciy. — Xenophon,    Memorab.    I.  8,  S   1.  *' Thncyd.  I.  18.    Avrarur/fM^  H  y«yvo^/v9( 

Compare  the  Ian/page  of  Archidamas,  and  of  rl|(  'EXXido(  KalrHv  xpnudrwf  riv  KiHotv  in  /t^ 

Gleon  in  Thaoydidos^  I.  84,  III.  87,  and  the  ar-  \«»  9  K^r$^p  vouwfthtfs  tA  voXAA  rvpayylics  h 

fament  against  anv  alteration  in  the  hiws  given  rals  ir^Wi  KuOlcravro^  rdy  wpofdiitv  fLu^iwmv  yi- 

7  Aristotle  in  ms  review  of  the  theoretical  ynulimp, 

eommonwealth  of  Hippodamns.    'O  yap  vtf^iof  "  Thnoyd.  1. 17.    Td  ^*  Unr&v  ii6po»  yoptf- 

Msf .  ro9r«  i"  »h  Ylyvtrai  tl  /lif  jid  ^(f^ww  7t\^oi. —  itt^aXdai  Svov  iiivavra  ftuXtvra  rds  vdXcif  dlcovv.-^ 

Politic.  II.  0.  Compare  the  description  of  a  tyrant  in  Herodo- 

"  Compare  the  sentiments  of  Theognis  aotd  tus.  III.  80,  and  V.  92. 

Pindar  on  this  point,  who  constantly  lament  **  This  is  what  Arohidamos  and  Qeon,  stnk* 
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our  own  will  in  the  place  of  it,  truth,  and  modesty,  and  sohemeas,  and  all  virtue 
will  perish  from  amongst  us ;  and  falsehood,  and  insolence,  and  licentiousness. 
and  all  other  wickedness  will  possess  us  wholly.  And  instead  of  that  greatei 
freedom  which  ye  long  for,  the  end  will  be  faction  and  civil  bloodshed,*^  and,  last 
of  all,  that  which  is  worse  than  all  the  rest,  a  lawless  tyranny." 

To  such  language  as  this  the  tribunes  might  have  replied  by  denying  that  its 
principle  was  applicable  to  the  particular  point  at  issue:  they  wbntwMtoteaMh 
might  have  urged  that  the  admission  of  the  commons  to  the  con-  IIISTor  tiM^i^JSTS 
solship  was  not  against  the  original  and  unalterable  laws  of  the  B*r.coni*u«u. 
Romans,  inasmuch  as  strangers  had  been  admitted  even  to  be  kings  at  Rome ; 
and  the  good  king  Servius,  whose  memory  was  so  fondly  cherished  by  the  peo- 
ple, was,  according  to  one  tradition,  not  only  a  stranger  by  birth,  but  a  slave* 
And  further  they  might  have  answered,  that  the  law  of  mtermarriage  between 
the  patricians  and  commons  was  a  breaking  down  of  the  distinction  of  orders,  and 
imidied  that  there  was  no  such  difference  between  them  as  to  make  it  profane  in 
ettner  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  other.  But  as  to  the  principle  itself,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  did  contain  much  truth.  The  ancient  heathen  world  craved, 
what  all  men  must  crave,  an  authoritative  rule  of  conduct ;  and  not  finding  it 
elsewhere,  they  imagined  it  to  exist  in  the  fundamental  and  origittol  laws  of  each 
particular  race  or  people.  To  destrov  this  sanction  without  having  any  thins  to 
substitute  in  its  place  was  deeply  perilous ;  and  reason  has  been  but  too  seldom 
~  of  power  sufficient  to  recommend  its  truths  to  the  mass  of  mankind 


ov  their  0 


>j  their  own  sole  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  good  and  wise  men  could  not 
biat  see  that  national  law  was  evidently,  in  many  cases,  directly  opposed  to  divine 
law  ;**  and  that  obedience  and  respect  for  it  were  absolutely  injurious  to  men's 
moral  nature ;  they  felt  sure,  moreover,  that  the  very  truth  was  discoverable  by 
man,  and  trusted  that  it  must  at  last  force  its  way  if  the  ground  were  but  cleared 
for  its  reception.  They  hoped,  besides,  as  was  the  case  with  Aristotle,  that  by 
gaining  the  ear  of  statesmen  they  might  see  a  system  of  national  education  estao- 
Eshed,*^  which  would  give  truth  all  the  power  of  habit ;  and  knowmg  too  that 
universal  law,  that  if  man  does  not  grow  better  he  must  grow  worse,  and  that  to 
remain  absolutely  unchanged  is  impossible ;  they  ventured  to  advance  towards  a 
higher  exceUence,  even  amidst  the  known  dangers  of  the  attempt,  in  the  faith 
that  God  would,  sooner  or  later,  point  out  the  means  of  overcoming  them. 

The  events  of  the  last  year  of  this  long  struggle  are  even  more  obscure  than 
those  of  the  years  preceding  it.  P.  Manhus,"  the  late  dictator  P.  Valerius,  who 
had  been  five  times  tribune  before,  two  Comclii,  Aulus  and  Marcus,  the  one  of 

Ing  spooiineiii  of  the  noblest  and  vilest  advo-  tragedy  of  the  '^Beven  Chie&  who  waired  on' 

oateaof  anttnohBzigeds7Btein,&soppoBedtoone  Thebes"  with  the  exprossion  of  the  opposite 

of  continual  progress,  call  *'*■  the  wishing  to  be  sentiment,  which  is  evidently  ntterod  from  his 

wiser  than  the  laws."    Archidamos  boasts  that  heart.    Half  of  theehorosgo  with  Antiffonettf 

the  Spartans  were  trained  Apa9hrtp99  rikv  vimmv  bury  Polynices  in  deflanoe  of  the  king^s  aeoree ; 

Tfc  kri^^M(. — ^Thaoyd.  I.  84.    Cleon  describes  uigmg  in  their  justification : — 
good  cttiaens  as  men  who  in«rt9vrcr  rj|  k^  ia«-  jroi  y^p  y(vc# 

Thncvd.  III.  87.  iAAor  hntv^  ri  itwa, 

**  So  Theoffnis,  Bat  the  other  half  follow  the  bouy  orEteoolea, 

KrfpM,  a4u  vtfAirl^c  *  ji^oica  Si  ftl^  rigff  ivSpa  whose  Aineral  was  sanctioned  by  the  law,  ez- 

EMvrri^M  «a«l|{  $fift0(  i/ieripifr.  daiming : — 

»B«  rfiv  yif  vrdvtt  i#r},  m2  I^i^Xm  ^mi  MfAv '  Jff.tis  i'  iita  r^\  &awtf  r«  stfAif 

UoiBmfx't  U  96\u  f^mrt  rfU  Hoi,     89-61.  «ai  H  6lKat99  ^vrtwaivc?. 

*  Henoe  the  distmotion  msisted  on  by  the  futd  yi^  pi4itmfa%  nl  Ai^  l«x^y 

philosophers  between  universal  and  mmuctpal  Mc  Kal^ttmw  4p«^<  vtfAiy 

Uw,  between  natural  and  political  Ja8tioe.~-See  ^i^  'iwt^ir^Mc,  ^lyj*  i^XoiawOv 

Aristotle,  Ethics.  V.  7,  Bhetoric,  1. 14.    Hence  «rf^«n  ^mrw 

the  interest  of  the  story  of  Antigone,  who  is  Mr««A««0ihwc  nl  ptikim. 

mpresented  as  breaking  the  law  of  her  country  **  Ethic.  Nicomaoh.  X.  9.    'E«  Wm  ilk  iy»y9f 

becauae  It  was  at  variance  with  the  law  of  the  Ipa^f  mx^v  vp^  ifir^v  x«^^«*^»  m4  M  rouinti 

gods :  Sophocles  invests  her  character  with  all  rpa^hra  v6fMtt  ,  .  .  iih  ¥6fMis  itt  nrdx^at  ri^ 

the  saereaness  of  a  martyr;  but^^schylua.  who  rp«^Jb  m1  ri  htrtMitmn  *  ahtc  fvr««  y^f  Xw^ 

move  entirely  identified  the  laws  of  the  landf  with  n»^9  ytv^^cM. 

the  highest  standard  of  human  virtue,  ends  faJs  "  l^vy,  VI.  42. 
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of  mnitei7  tbe  family  of  Cossus,  the  other  of  that  of  the  Maluginenses ;  M:  Qe 
i£tftauL**2  ganios  Macerinus/ and  L.  Yeturius,  formed  the  last  college  of  mOi. 
taiy  tribunes  which  was  to  be  known  in  Rome.  Manlios  and  Yale- 
rins  were  likely  to  favor  the  bills ;  of  Yeturius  we  know  little ;  but  the  two  Cor- 
nelii**  and  Geganius,  if  they  were  true  to  the  political  sentiments  of  their  faoailies, 
would  be  strongly  opposed  to  them.  But  the  story  of  this  year  is  again  per- 
plexed by  an  alleged  dictatorship  of  M.  Camillus,  and  a  pretended  inroad  of  the 
Gauls  into  LaUum.  It  is  said  that  an  alarm  of  an  approaching  invasion  from  the 
Qauls  led  to  the  appointment  of  Camillus ;  and  this  may  be  true ;  for  the  senate 
would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  slightest  rumor  as  an  excuse  for  investing 
him  with  absolute  power ;  but  that  the  Gauls  really  did  invade  Latium  at  this 
time,  and  were  defeated  by  Camillus  in  a  bloody  battle"*  near  Alba,  seems  to  be 
merely  a  fabrication  of  the  memorials  of  the  house  of  the  Furii,  the  last  whieh 
occurs  in  the  story  of  Camillus,  and  not  the  least  scrupulous.  Setting  aside  this 
pretended  Gaulish  war,  the  annalists  merely  related,  that  after  most  violent  con- 
tests, the  Licinian  bills  were  carried  ;^  this  must  have  taken  place  before  the  tribunes 
went  out  of  office  in  December ;  and  apparently  they  were  not  again  re-elected, 
as  if  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  battle  was  won.  But  when  the  comitia  for 
the  election  of  consuls  were  held,  according  to  the  new  law,  and  the  centuries 
had  chosen  L.  Sextius  to  be  the  first  plebeian  consul,  the  storm  broke  out  again 
with  more  violence  than  ever,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  curisB  to  confirm  the 
election  and  invest  him  with  the  imperium.  No  particulars  are  recorded  of  the 
following  crisis ;  matters,  it  is  said,  came  almost  to  a  secession  of  the  commons, 
and  "  to  other  terrible  threats  of  civil  contentions  ;"*^  words  which  seem  to  mean 
that  the  secession  would  not  have  been  confined  to  mere  passive  resistance,  but 
would  have  led  to  an  actual  civil  war.  But  Camillus,  who  was  still,  it  is  said, 
dictator,  acted  on  this  occasion,  if  we  may  believe  any  story  of  which  he  is  the 
subject,  the  part  of  mediator ;  both  sides  made  some  concessions :  the  patriciana 
werti  to  confirm  the  election  of  the  plebeian  consul ;  but  the  ordinary  judicial 
power  was  to  be  separated  from  the  consul's  office,  and  conferred  from  hence- 

"  The    two    Comelii    Malnginenses    were  ment  which  clearly  refers  to  it,  IV.  7,  and  it  h 

Amongst  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  seo-  implied,  I  think,  in  the  short  snmmiuy  of  flo- 

ond  decern virate,  one  of  them  being  actually  a  rus^  1. 18.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  no- 

eoUeogue  of  Appiua  Claudius,  at  a  time  when  torious  falsehood  of  the  other  stories  of  Gaulish 

even  the  patriciaus  themselves  were  generally  viotories  gained  by  Camillus ;  there  is  the  po«- 

disgusted  with  it;  and  a  Cornelius  Cossus  had  tive  statement  of  Poly  bins,  that  the  Gauls  did 

been  appointed  dictator  to  oppose  the  supposed  not  invade  Latium  again  till  thirty  years  alter 

designs  of  Manlius.    The  consulship  of  M.  Ge-  their  first  irruption ;  and  that  when  they  did 

Sanius  Mocerinus,  two  years  after  the  end  of  oome,  and  advanced  to  Alba,  the  scene  of  Co- 

^e  deoemvirate,  is  marked  as  the  period  at  millus*  pretended  victory  over  them,  the  Bo- 

which  the  reaction  in  &vor  of  the  patricians  be-  mans  did  not  dare  to  meet  them  in  the  Add. — 

gon ;  and  the  consuls  of  tliat  year  are  contrasted  Polyb.  II.  18.    There  is  also  the  statement  ol 


party.  ^  . 

censors  who  treated  the  dictator  Mam.  wSmilius    that  is,  by  LudusComillnSj  the  son  of  Marcus, 
with  such 
abridged  the 


ireoMa  uie  cuoiaior  mom.  jxtduuiuB  vm  is,  dy  ijuciub  vamuioB.  lae  bou  oi  jiuuviui, 
uzgust  severity,  becauae  he  hod  whorepeUed  the  Gauls  in  the  year  406  (or  more 
i  duration  of  the  censor's  office.  properly  401),  the  first  time,  according  to  Poly- 


appoi 

Bi,^'t  ,  ... 

as  distinguished  from  the  other  objects  for  some  placing  the  famous  combat  of  T.  Manlius 

which  a  dictator  was  sometimes  appointed,  with  tne  Gaulish  giant  in  this  year,  and  making 

such  as,  "  soditionis  sedands  catisA,"  "  oomiti-  the  Gauls  advance  as  fiur  as  the  Anio ;  while 

orum  habendorum  oausA,"  or  "  davi  figendl  others  laid  the  scene  of  Camillus'  victory  on  the 

eausA."    But  as  the  fhtfments  of  the  Fasti  are  AltNin  Hills,  and  placed  the  combat  of  Manlius 

in  this  place  very  mu£  mutilated,  we  cannot  ten  years  later.    I  believe,  therefore,  that  the 

teU  whether  they  contained  any  mention  of  his  accounts  of  this  last  dictatorship  of  Camillus  are 

victory  and  triumph  over  tne  Gauls  or  no.  as  littie  to  be  relied  on  as  those  of  his  pretended 

H«baDly,  however,  they  did,  for  the  story  seems  defeat  of  Brennus,  and  fredng  Eome  from  th« 

to  have  established  itself  in  the  Roman  history  shame  of  paving  a  ransom, 

very  generally;  it  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  by  ^  Livy,  Vl.  42. 

Plutarch,  by  JJionysius  in  the  fragments  of  his  ^  "  Terribilesque  alias  minas  dvilium  oeitaF> 

t4th  book,  by  Zonaras,  by  Appian,  in  a  frng-  minum."— livy,  VI.  48. 
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forth  on  a  new  magistrate,  who  was  always  to  be  a  patrician,  and  who  being  ap- 
pointed without  a  colleague  was  not  to  be  called  cousul  but  prsstor ;  a  title  of 
b^h  dignity,  which  had  been  anciently  borne  by  the  consuls,  and  expressed  par- 
ticularly their  supreme  power,  as  the  captains  or  leaders  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  first  person  who  filled  this  new  office^  was  Sp.  Camillus,  the  son  of  the  dic- 
tator ;  a  compliment  which  his  old  father  well  deserved,  if  the  last  public  act  of 
his  life  of  more  than  fourscore  years  was  the  reconciling  of  the  quarrels  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  bringing  a  struggle  of  five  years  to  a  peaceful  and  happy 
termination. 

This  union  of  the  two  orders  was  acknowledged  also  in  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies of  the  republic.  A  temple^  was  built  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  iMutaUm  ^r  um  c«. 
looking  towards  the  Forum,  and  dedicated  to  "  Concord  ;"  and  a  "^  ^^^^^'9- 
fourth  day  was  added  to  the  three  hitherto  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  great 
or  Roman  games ;  as  if  to  signify  that  the  commons  were  from  henceforth  to 
take  their  place  as  a  part  of  the  Roman  people,  by  the  side  of  the  three  old  pa- 
trician tribes,  the  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.  To  preside  at  these  gamos^ 
two  new  magistrates  were  appointed  under  the  name  of  Curule  jEdiles ;  and  these 
were  to  be  elected  in  alternate  years  from  the  patricians  and  from  the  commons. 
Their  other  duties  and  powers  it  is  very  difficult  to  define ;  but  it  appears  that 
they  exercised  for  a  time^  the  jurisdiction  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Qasestores  Parricidii,  that  they  tried  criminals  for  various  offences,  and  if  their 
sentence  were  appealed  against,  they  appeared  as  prosecutors  of  the  appellant 
before  the  comitia  of  the  centuries. 

Thus,  with  no  recorded  instance  of  bloodshed  committed  by  either  party,  the 
five  years'  conflict  upon  the  Licinian  bills  was  happily  ended,  no  eompbuon  of  tho 
From  this  time  forward  the  consulship  continued  without  inter-  *«»•'*»»•  «««it»ti«»' 
niptiott  to  the  end  of  the  republic ;  ana,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  to 
be  hereafter  noticed,  it  was  duly  shared  by  the  commons.  The  form  of  the  con- 
stitution, such  as  we  find  it  described  in  those  times  which  began  to  have  a  con- 
temporary literature,  was  now  in  its  leading  points  completed ;  but  many  years 
must  yet  elapse  before  we  can  do  more  than  trace  the  outline  of  institutions  and 
of  actions ;  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  times,  and  still  more  of  particular 
individuals,  must  yet,  for  another  century,  be  discerned  but  dimly. 

^  Livy,  VII.  1.  nod  of  the  empire  possessed  even  the  "  impe- 
^  Flutaroh,  CamiUns,  48.  livj,  VI.  48.  num."  Savignv,  Geschiohte  des  Bom.  Becuts 
**  See  Niebohr,  Vol.  III.. p.  42,  and  seqq.  im  MitteLilt.  Vol.  I.  p.  86.  The  two  Bcipios 
To  what  is  there  said,  it  may' be  added  that  the  of  the  fifth  century,  wnose  tombs  and  epitaphs 
title  .^dilis  was  common  amongst  the  magis-  have  been  preserved  to  ns,  have  their  flodile- 
tratee  of  the  monicipia  and  colonies  at  a  later  ships  as  well  as  their  cenBorships  and  consul- 
period  ;  that  wemeetfi^jiuently,  in  inscriptions,  ships  recorded.  This  seems  to  imply  thi  t  the 
with  the  title  **  JSdllis  jori  dicundo,*'  that  the  office  then  was  held  in  higher  estimation  than 
•dUes  in  the  munioipia  had  a  **  tribunal)"  or  when  Cioero  could  call  the  cumlo.£dile''piullo 
jadgmentrseat,  as  a  mark  of  their  high  dignity ;  amplius  qnam  privatos."— Verr.  Act.  L  18. 
aad  M  Bavigny  thinks,  they  in  the  earlier  pe- 
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ftftplas  i  putptot 
SontooLiB,  (Edip.  Colon,  t.  61T. 


Thk  first  plebeian  consulship  coincides,  as  nearly  as  the  chronology  can  be 
cbTMoiogj  if  tiM  u.  ascertained,  with  the  great  battle  of  Mantinea  and  the  death  ot 
«i"i»  ^**-  Epaminondas.    At  this  point  Xenophon  ended  his  Grecian  history ; 

and  as  the  writings  of  Theopompus  and  of  the  authors  who  followed  him  have 
not  been  preserved  to  us,  we  here  lose  the  line  of  contemporary  historians  in 
Greece,  after  having  enjoyed  their  guidance  during  a  period  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years.  More  than  that  length  of  time  must  still  elapse  before  we 
can  gain  the  assistance  of  a  contemporary  writer,  even  though  a  foreigner,  for 
any  part  of  the  history  of  Rome. 

But  as  I  have  before  observed  that  the  Greek  poets,  long  before  the  time  of 
contnit  wiMM  o«r  Hcrodotus,  havo  done  more  than  any  mere  annalists  could  have 
G^STkTMdor'ui*  Si-  €t<^6  to  acqumnt  us  with  the  most  valuable  part  of  history,  that 
■MM  at  uiu  period,  -which  relates  to  a  people's  mental  powers  and  habits  of  thinking, 
so,  when  we  close  the  Hellenics  of  Xenophon,  we  find  in  the  gi-eat  orators  and 
philosophers  of  the  next  half  century  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
want  of  regular  historians.  What  contemporary  record  of  mere  battles  and  meges, 
of  wars  and  factions,  could  afiford  such  fulness  of  knowledge  as  to  the  real  state 
of  Greece,  in  all  points  that  are  most  instructive,  as  we  derive  from  the  pam- 
phlets, aa  they  may  be  called,  of  Isocrates,  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  moral 
and  political  treatises  of  Aristotle,  and  the  various  public  lind  private  orations  of 
Isseus,  JSschines,  and  Demosthenes  ?  It  is  when  we  think  of  the  overflowing 
wealth  of  Greece,  that  we  feel  most  keenly  the  absolute  poverty  of  Rome.  The 
fifth  century  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  produced  neither  historian,  poet, 
orator,  nor  philosopher ;  its  whole  surviving  literature  consists  of  three  or  four 
lines  of  a  monumental  inscription,  and  a  short  decree  of  the  senate,  the  date  of 
which  is  not,  however,  ascertained.  I  cannot  too  often  remind  the  reader  of  the 
total  want  of  all  materials  for  a  lively  picture  of  the  Boman  character  and  man- 
ners under  which  we  unavoidably  labor.  Still  we  are,  as  it  were,  working  our 
way  to  light;  the  greatness  of  Rome  is  beginning  to  unfold  itself;  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  Samnite  and  the  Latin  wars,  of  which  the  first  trained  the  Romans 
to  perfection  in  all  military  virtues,  by  opposing  to  them  the  bravest  and  most 
unwearied  of  enemies ;  while  the  latter  consohdated  forever  the  mass  of  thdr 
power  near  home,  by  securing  to  them  the  aid  of  the  most  faithful  of  allies.  And 
the  great  domestic  struggles  are  almost  ended ;  what  required  direct  interference 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  remedied ;  it  must  be  left  for  time  to  complete  the 
union  of  the  two  orders  of  the  commonwealth,  now  that  they  have  been  freed 
from  those  positive  causes  of  irritation  which  kept  them  so  long  not  only  distinct 
from  each  other,  but  at  enmity. 
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We  have  seen  the  Lioinian  hills  hecome  laws  of  the  land ;  ve  have  next  to 
endeavor  to  tntoe  their  results ;  to  see  how  far  they  were  fairly  mg^g^.  ^  q^  jjuum 
eanied  into  efiact.  and  what  was  their  success  in  remedying  the  **""* 
evils  which  had  made  them  appear  to  he  necessary. 

I.  The  licinian  law»  which  opened  the  consulship  to  the  commons,  was  regu« 
larly  observed  during  a  period  of  eleven  years.'  After  that  time  i.  of  tu  law  mpur 
tlie  patricians  ventured  to  disregard  it,  so  that  in  the  fifteen  fol-  ^tiM«<»MkUp. 
lowing  yean,  down  to  the  great  Latin  war,  it  was  violated  six  or  seven  several 
times?  But  after  the  Latin  war  it  was  observed  regularly,  and  we  can  only  find 
one  or  two  doubtful  instances  of  a  violation  of  it.  In  the  twenty  years  of  ple- 
beian consulship  which  occur  before  the  Latin  war,  there  appear,  however,  the 
names  of  only  eight  plebeian  families ;  the  Sextii,  the  Genucii,  the  Licinii,  the 
PcBtelii,  the  Popillii,  the  PlautU,  the  Marcii,  and  the  Decii :  two  of  these,  the 
Marcil'  and  the  Popillii,  enjoyed  the  consulship  four  times  each ;  the  Genucii^  and 
Plautii  obtained  it  three  times  each ;  the  Licinii  and  Pcdtelii  twice  each ;  and  the 
8exta  and  Decii  once  each.  Of  the  individual  consuls  none  were  eminent,  except 
M.  Popillius  LsBnas,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  and  P.  Decius  Mus ;  the  two  former 
were  each  four  times  elected  consul,  and  0.  Marcius  obtained  besides  the  offices 
of  dictator*  and  censor,  being  the  first  commoner  who  attained  to  either  of  them. 
The  fame  of  P.  Decius  haa  been  still  greater,  and  more  enduring ;  his  self-devo- 
tion in  the  Latin  war  placed  him  in  the  fond  remembrance  of  his  countrymen  on 
a  level  with  the  greatest  names  of  Roman  history,  and  from  that  time  forward 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  commoners  were  to  be  found  aa  worthy  of  the  con- 
sulship as  the  proudest  and  noblest  of  the  Fabii  or  the  Comelii. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Licinian  law  was  not  passed  till  the  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth was  ripe  for  it  There  were  families  amongst  the  com-  n. 
mons  fit  to  reeeive  the  highest  nobility ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
so  sound  was  the  public  feelii^,  that  we  read  of  no  mere  demagogue  raised  to 
the  consulship  as  the  reward  of  his  turbulence  and  faction;  even  the  two  tribunes 
who  had  conducted  the  long  contest  with  the  patricians  were  each  only  once 
elected  consul,  and  none  of  the  other  plebeian  consuls  are  known  to  have  been 
tribunes  at  all  No  constitutional  reform  could  be  more  happy  than  this ;  nothing 
could  be  more  just  or  more  salutary  than  to  open  the  honors  of  the  state  to  an 
order  sufficientiy  advanced  to  be  capable  of  wielding  political  power,  but  retaining 
ao  much  simplicity  and  soberness  of  mind  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  abusing  it. 

II.  It  haa  ever  been  found  that  social  evils  are  far  more  difficult  to  cure  than 
such  as  are  merely  poltiieal.    It  was  easier  to  adjust  the  political  t.  or  dMAgiwba 
relations  of  the  patricians  and  commons,  than  the  social  relations  ^^' 

ef  the  great  and  the  humble,  the  creditor  and  the  debtor.  We  are  told  that  the 
agrarian  law  of  Licinius  was  carried ;  but  what  amount  of  public  land  was  allotted 
under  it  to  the  poorer  commons  we  have  no  means  of  discovering.  Niebuhr  con* 
dudes  from  a  passage  in  lAurentius  Lydus,'  that  now  as  in  the  time  of  Ti.  Gracchus 

>  livy,  Vn.  18.  •  He  was  dictator  in  S99  (livy,  TH.  17),  md 

*  Th«t  is  to  My,  in  tlioyear  400,  when  a  Sol-    censor  in  404  (Livy,  VII.  28). 

pidns  and  Valerius  were  oonsnls,  and  in  the.  *  De  MagistratibaB,  I.  85.    Efra  M  mmtrUv 

two  fofiowin^  years ;  agun  in  404,  when  a  Sul-  mvi^tap  iSwrkxn  tA  woXimfM  *  ual  t6  Aoivftr  tfilt 

pleiaa  and  a  Quinotina  were  elected:  then  in  v9^M$inf  ««2  iinorAt  it^fiXtfi^wai  wabt  fifiax^  «*/- 

406,  in  410,  and  lastly,  In  413.  This  would  0i0ffKt  iid  rdt  ift^Xtovi  ordom.  Niebuhr  thinks 
amount  to  aeven  instances,  but  in  the  vear  401  that  this  is  taken  ft'om  Junius  Oracchanus.  and 
some  annals  made  a  plebeian,  M.  Popillius,  the  that  it  relates  to  the  period  Immediately  follow- 
eoUeagoa  of  M.  Fabios;  although  most  author*  sag  the  anarchy.  But  Lydus.  whose  confusions 
ities  give  thia  as  a  year  of  two  patrlciaa  con-  azid  blunders  make  his  authority  very  suspl- 
•ttls.    See  Livy,  VII.  18.  dous,  intended,  I  believe,  only  to  notice  all  the 

*  C.  MarotuB  SntiliiA  was  oensul  in  88&  la  eaEtraordinary  magiatrates  who  had  at  any  time 
408,  in  411,  and  418.  And  M.  PopUliiM  been  appointed  tA  Rome ;  and  thus  after  men- 
Lnnas  wsa  consul  in  808,  in  899,  in  406,  and  in  tioning  the  fiunous  decemvirs,  he  goes  on  to 

407.  speak  of  the  pontaflcae,  and  sdoiles,  as  beiotg  in 
^  One  of  the  Genaciaa  &mlly  was  consul  in    some  sort  msgistrates ;  and  then  he  names  the 

980,  892,  and  898^  and  a  Plautins  was  consul  in  military  tribunes,  and  the  five  years'  anarchy, 
S87y  in  408,  and  in  414.  as  another  aBomaloaa  period ;  and  lastly,  the 
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a  commisftion  of  three  persons  was  appointed,  with  those  lai^e  powers  ordinarilj 
granted  to  a  Roman  commission,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  new 
agrarian  law,  and  that  Licinius  himself  was  one  of  these  commissioners,  which 
would  account  for  his  not  having  been  chosen  rather  than  Sextius  to  be  the  first 
plebeian  consul.  It  would  be  the  business  of  this  commission  to  take  away  all 
public  land  occupied  by  any  individual  above  the  prescribed  amount  of  five  hun- 
dred  jugera,  and  from  the  land  thus  become  disposable,  to  assign  portions  to  the 
poorer  citizens.  But  their  task  would  not  be  easy ;  for  attempts  of  every  sort 
would  be  made  to  defeat  or  to  evade  the  law :  land  which  haa  passed  by  ptir- 
chase  from  one  occupier  to  another,  and  which  had  been  possessed  without  dis- 
pute for  many  years,  would  acquire,  even  in  the  eyes  of  unconcerned  persons, 
something  of  the  character  of  property ;  while  in  the  feeling  of  those  who  held 
it,  to  take  it  from  them  without  offering  them  any  compensation  was  no  better 
than  robbery.  Besides,  the  occupation  of  the  public  land  had  been  for  some 
time  past,  probably  since  the  period  of  the  last  war  with  Yeii,  permitted  to  the 
commons  as  well  as  to  the  patricians ;  so  that  the  occupiers  were  a  larger  and 
more  influenUal  body  of  men  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  and  the  commiB* 
sioners  must  have  found  it  proportionably  hard  to  compel  them  to  observe  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

Thus,  although  we  are  told^  that  the  patricians  and  commons,  when  the  law 
DUBnitfM  m  oHTyfaiK  was  passed,  had  solemnly  sworn  to  observe  it,  and  though  a 
iikto«ffMt.  penalty  had  been  denounced  against  any  violation  of  it,  yet  the 

commission,  it  seems,  found  it  impossible  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  difficulties  hi 
the  way  of  a  speedy  settlement  were  indeed  manifold.  In  the  first  place,  many 
of  the  occupiers  emancipated  their  sons,*  and  then  made  over  to  them  the  land  in 
their  occupation  beyond  the  legal  amoimt  of  five  hundred  jugera ;  and  in  the 
same  way  probably  their  sheep  and  oxen,  which  were  fed  on  the  public  pasture 
land,  were  also  entered  in  the  names  of  their  emancipated  sons,  when  they  ex- 
ceeded the  number  fixed  by  the  law.  In  this  manner  large  portions  of  land 
must  have  been  retained  in  private  hands,  which  the  law  had  expected  to  make 
available  for  allotments  to  the  commons.  But  further,  the  occupiers  urged  that 
they  had  laid  out  money  of  their  own  on  the  land  which  they  occupied ;  they  had 
erected  buildings  on  it  and  planted  trees;  were  they  to  lose  these  without 
receiving  any  equivalent  ?  They  were  willing  to  resign  what  belonged  to  the 
state,  but  the  improvements  of  the  property  had  been  made  at  their  own  expense, 
and  on  these  the  state  could  have  no  claim.  Besides,  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
ascertain  what  was  public  land  and  what  was  private ;  for  portions  of  both  being 
held  by  the  same  persons,  the  boundary  stones  which,  according  to  Roman  prac- 
tice, were  to  serve  as  so  sure  a  mark  of  private  property  had  been  taken  up,  or 
suffered  to  be  destroyed ;  and  in  the  want  of  any  r^ular  surveys  of  the  ground, 
the  uncertainty  and  occasions  of  litigation  were  endless.  In  short,  we  may  sup- 
pose that,  generally  speaking,  the  occupiers  retained  their  land,  either  in  their 
sons'  names  or  in  their  own,  and  that  the  agrarian  law  of  Licinius  did  but  little 
towards  relieving  the  distress  of  the  commons. 

We  are  told  that  nine  years  after  the  first  plebeian  consulship,  in  the  year 
cLkiniu  uvttf  !•  808,*  C.  Licinius  was  himself  impeached  by  M.  Popillius  Ls^ias, 
jroMoiiud     •ndiag  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  curulo  tedilcs,  for  having  violated  his  own  law  by  occu- 

pjrmg  a  thousand  jugera  of  the  pubUo  land,  half  of  which  he  held  in  hm  son's 

goveminent  of  the  tiinmvin,  by  whom  he  effect.    And  the  powers  of  each  a  commiesioo, 

meaiis,  I  believei  no  other  pervons  than  the  fa-  as  may  be  seen  m>m  Oicero^s  speeches  afrainst 

mous  triamviri  reipablice  oonstitaendn,  An-  the  agrarian  law  of  Rallus,  were  very  great  and 

ffustns,  Antonias,  and  Lepidos.    But  although  verv  important;  and  it  is  eictremeiy  probable 


I  do  not  think  that  Lydus  spoke  of  any  extra-    that  XJcmios  would  be  appointed  one  of  iti 


bw  on  an  extensive  scale  necessarily  implied  a  *  Appian,  Bell,  i 
aommlRsion,  whetlier  of  three,  five,  ten,  or  even  *  Li^}  VII.  16. 
ifteen  members,  to  carry  its  provisiona  into 
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name,  having  emancipated  him  in  order  to  evade  the  law.  Licinius  was  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  ases ;  hut  in  the  meageraess  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  these  times,  we  cannot  tell  in  what  spirit  the  prosecution  was  conducted ; 
whether  it  originated  in  personal  feelings  of  enmity  to  Licinius,  or  whether  it  was 
merely  one  out  of  a  number  of  other  prosecutions  carried  on  with  the  intention 
of  trying  once  more  to  carry  the  agrarian  law  into  full  effect.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  character  of  M.  Popillius ;  but  from  his  having  been  chosen  four  times 
consul,  and  once  curule  aedile,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  he  could 
have  been  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  patricians ;  whereas  we  know  that  they 
never  forgave  any  man  who  was  an  active  supporter  of  an  agrarian  law.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  therefore  that  the  prosecution  of  Licinius^'  was  rather  instigated 
by  a  desire  to  lower  his  credit,  and  to  punish  him  for  his  obnoxious  laws,  than  by 
any  wish  to  see  those  laws  enforced  more  strictly. 

IIL  The  failure  of  the  amrian  law  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  prevent  the  sue* 
cess  of  the  third  of  the  Liciman  bills,  that  for  the  relief  of  dis-  ^^^^  ,^^  ^  ^^ 
tressed  debtors.  It  was  something,  no  doubt,  to  free  them  from  r»u«fordiatnicMdd«bb 
the  double  burden  of  both  interest  and  principal,  by  deducting  "^ 
from  the  principal  of  every  debt  what  had  been  already  paid  in  interest,  and  to 
allow  a  lengthened  term  of  payment,  during  which  they  might  be  free  from  the 
extremest  severity  of  the  law.  But  to  men  who  had  nothing,  and  had  no  means 
of  earning  any  thing,  this  lengthened  term  was  but  a  respite,  and  their  debts,  even 
\/hen  reduced  by  the  deduction  of  the  interest  already  paid,  were  more  than 
they  were  able  to  discharge.  Grants  of  public  land  made  at  such  a  moment  might 
have  delivered  them  from  their  difficulties ;  but  as  these  were  withheld,  the  evil 
after  a  short  pause  returned  with  all  its  former  virulence.  The  Liciman  law  was 
not  prospective,  nor  did  it  lay  any  restriction  on  the  amount  of  interest  which 
might  be  legally  demanded.  Accordingly,  to  pay  their  reduced  debt  within  the 
term  fixed  by  the  law,  the  debtors  were  obliged  to  incur  fresh  obligations,  and  to 
give  such  interest  as  their  creditors  might  choose  to  demand.  Things  grew  worse 
and  worae,  till  in  the  year  308,  nine  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws, 
a  bill  was  brought  forward  by  two^'  of  the  tribunes,  M.  Duilius  and  L.  MsbuIus, 
to  restore  the  limitation  of  interest  formerly  fixed  by  the  twelve  tables,  namely, 
the  rate  of  the  twelfth  part  of  the  sum  borrowed,  fosnus  unciarium.  But  still 
this  did  not  reach  the  root  of  the  evil ;  the  very  principal  itself  could  not  be 
paid,  and  the  number  of  nexi,  or  persons  who  were  pledged  to  their  creditors, 
and  were  to  become  their  slaves  if  the  debt  was  not  discharged  within  a  certain 
time,  went  on  continually  increasing. 

At  length,  in  the  year  403,  fourteen  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Licinian 
laws,  the  consuls,  P.  Valerius  and  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the  latter  commwon  or  at*  .j*. 
himself  a  plebeian,  the  former  a  member  of  that  family  which  had  Siu^ip  ^  ^SSS 
always  been  eminent  amongst  the  patricians  for  its  constant  zeal  ^^^ 

*  We  Bhonld  be  glad,  howeveri  to  be  able  to  bat  it  is  too  common ;  and  Lidnins  may  well 

excuse  the  coodact  of  Lioinias,  which  cannot  have  deceived  himself  b^  it.  His  enemies  would 

be  justifiedbjany  want  of  sincerity  in  the  mo-  natarally  triumph  in  his  violation  of  his  own 

tives  of  his  prosecutor.    TL  Oraccnus  made  it  law,  and  would  care  little  though  thcv  them> 

a  provision  of  his  agrarian  law  that  the  commis-  selves  had  set  him  the  example  of  breaking  it. 

sioners  for  enforcing  it  should  be  a  permanent  ^  Livy,  VII.  16.    It  is  pleasant  to  obeervf 

magistracy,  to  be  mled  up  by  new  elections  the  traces  of  an  hereditary  political  character  in 

from  year  to  year.    And  it  was  this  very  clause  so  many  of  the  Boman  families.    The  Menii 

which  deprived  the  opponents  of  his  law  of  all  and  Duuii  appear  to  have  been  remarkable  foi 

hope  of  evading  it.  {Appian,  Bell.  Civil.  1. 10.)  their  moderation  and  integrity :  the  conduct  of 

The  commission  in  tne  present  case  was  probo-  the  tribune  M.  Duilius,  after  tne  overthrow  of 

Uy  not  renewed  after  the  first  jear,  ana  then  the  decemvirs*  tyranny^  has  already  been  no- 

the  law  became  powerless.    It  is  possible  that  ticod;  and  another  Duilius  was  appointed  one 

the  evasion  of  it  practised  by  Licinius  was  very  of  the  five  commissioners  in  408,  lor  the  relief 

^i;nera]ly  adopted ;  and  he  may  have  excuseoL  of  the  distressed  commonsi  and  distinjB^uishod 

himself  by  that  common  sophism,  that  as  tlie  himself  in  that  office  by  his  impartiality  and 

evil  could  not  be  prevented,  he  might  as  well  diligence.    We  have  seen  also  a  Moenius  taking 

share  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it.  part  with  the  patricians  against  the  dangerous 

This  is  not  conscientious  reasoning  certainly,  designs  of  M.  Manlius ;   and  C.  Mseniusi  tlie 
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for  the  welfare  of  the  commons,  determined  that  the  government  shotild  itself 
interfere  to  relieve  a  distress  so  great  and  so  inveterate.  Five  commissioners  were 
app<nnted,"  three  plebeians  and  two  patricians,  with  the  title  of  mcnsarii^  at 
bankers.  These  established  their  banks  or  tables  in  the  Forum,  like  ordinary 
bankers,  and  offered  in  the  name  of  the  government  to  accommodate  the  debton 
with  ready  money  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  It  appears  that  one  cause  of  the 
prevailing  distress  was  the  scarcity  of  the  circulating  medium.^*  A  debtor,  there- 
fore, even  though  h6  possessed  property  in  land,  might  yet  be  practically  insol- 
vent, inasmuch  as  he  could  not,  except  at  an  enormous  loss,  convert  his  land  into 
money.  Here,  therefore,  the  five  commissioners  interposed :  they  furnished  the 
debtor  with  ready  money,  when  he  had  any  property  to  offer  as  a  security,  or 
any  friend  who  would  be  security  for  him ;  ana  they  ordered  that  land  and  cattle 
should  be  received  in  payment  at  a  certain  vahintion.  In  this  manner  much 
property,  which  had  hitherto  been  unavailable,  was  brought  into  circulation ;  land 
and  cattle  became  legal  tender  at  a  certain  fixed  rate  of  value ;  and  thus  a  great 
amount  of  debt  was  liquidated,  and,  as  Livy  adds,  tc  the  satisfaction  of  the  credit- 
or as  well  as  of  the  debtor.  If  he  had  any  authority  for  saying  this,  the  fact  n 
remarkable,  for  when  the  dictator  Ocesar  remedied  the  evils  arismg  from  a  scarci- 
ty of  money,  during  the  civil  wars,  by  nearly  a  similar  arrangement,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  making  the  creditors  sustain  a  loss  of  25  per  cenit.  ;*^  and  men  are  so 
apt  to  regard  money  as  the  only  standard  of  value,  that  this  feeling  is  still  very 
general ;  and  he  who  should  pay  his  creditor  a  less  sum  in  actual  money  than  hie 
had  borrowed,  would  be  thought  to  have  defrauded  him  of  his  due,  although, 
from  an  increase  in  the  value  of  money,  what  he  paid  might  really  be  fully  equal  in 
Its  command  over  other  commodities,  to  the  sum  which  he  had  originally  received. 

After  all,  however,  although  these  proceedings  of  the  five  commissioners  were 
^^  well  calculated  to  relieve  the  embarrassments  of  those  debtors, 

un»5jd,"S!rirftk  iVi  who,  being  really  solvent,  were  yet  unable,  owinff  to  peculiar 
torn  tt»  Mwtai.  causes,  to  convert  their  property  into  money,  yet  the  case  of  the 
insolvent  debtors  was  not  affected  by  them.  Five  years  afterwards,  in  408,  the 
mterest  of  money  was  still  further  reduced  to  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  sum 
borrowed,  or  41  per  cent.;'*  and  in  411,  several  persons  were  brought  to  trial 
for  a  breach  of  the  law,**  and  condemned  to  pay  fourfold,  as  in  an  action  for 
furtum  manifestum. 

Thus  palliatives  of  the  existing  evil  had  been  sufficiently  tried  ;  but  a!l  were 
found  to  be  inadequate.  The  mischief  came  to  a  head  in  the  year  418,  and 
could  be  stopped  only  by  the  most  decisive  remedies ;  but  the  disturbances  of 
that  year  so  affected  the  whole  state  of  the  commonwealth,  and  were  again  so 
much  mixed  up  with  political  grievances,  that  an  account  of  them  will  be  more 
fitly  reserved  for  another  place,  when  we  shall  have  reached  that  period  in  the 
course  of  our  general  narrative.  ' 

upright  dictator  in  tho  second  Samnite  war,  this  period  the  Ganls  had  been  plundering  the 

wns  a  worthy  representative  of  the  &an\j  char-  oonntry  roand  Rome  during  four  consecutive 

acjter.  years ;  and  the  terror  of  sucli  an  enemy  could 

"  Livy.  VII.  21.    Their  names  wore  C.  Dui-  not  but  depreciate  the  value  of  land  exposed  tc 

Hub,  tilluaed  to  in  tho  preceding  note ;  P.  Be-  their  ravages,  while  money  could  be  kept  safely 

cius  Mus,  who  devoted  himself  in  the  Latin  within  the  walls  of  cities  which  the  Gauls  did 

war ;  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  eminent  both  as  a  not  attempt  to  besiege ;  and  at  such  seasons  of 

general,  and  as  the  author  of  the  famous  laws  alarm  the  practice  of  hoarding  money  is  always 

which  Dear  his  name ;  Tl.  JSmilius,  one  of  the  more  or  loss  prevalent,  so  that  tho  circulating 

most  moderate  of  the  patricians,  the  colleague  medium  becomes  perceptibly  scarcer,  and.  ac- 

of  Q.  Publilius  in  his  oonsoiship,  and  the  man  eordlnglv,  rises  in  value.    If,  added  to  tneae 

who  named  him  dictator;  and  M.  Papirius,  of  causes,  the  demands  of  commerce  had  already 

whom  nothing,  I  believe,  is  known.  begun  to  draw  away  the  copper  of  Italy  into 

"  Whether  that  great  rise  in  the  price  of  cop-  Greece  and  Asia,  the  difficulty  of  selling  land  to 

Scr  had  yet  begun,  which  led  to  the  successive  pay  a  debt  contracted  when  money  was  more 

epredations  of  Uie  as,  it  is  not  possible  to  as-  plentiful  muttt  have  been  proportionably  greater, 

certain ;  but  without  taking  this  into  the  ao-  ^  Suetonius,  Julius  Cesar,  c.  42. 

eonnt,  other  and  more  temporary  causes  tended  *  livy,  VII.  87. 

to  raise  the  value  of  money  at  this  time  at  Rome,  "  Livy,  VII.  28.     Cato  de  re  mstioly  sb 

u  compared  with  that  of  land.    A  litUe  before  Initio. 
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I  propose,  then,  first,  to'take  a  general  view  of  the  internal  state  of  the  oom- 
monwealth,  during  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  pass-  cmend  intanxi  iiw. 
ing  of  the  Licinian  laws  and  the  first  Samnite  war,  and  then  to  ««/*-»»•»••*»«• 
trace  its  foreign  relations  within  the  same  space  of  time. 

The  first  part  of  our  task  has  been  nearly  completed  already,  in  the  yiew 
which  has  been  given  of  the  effects  of  the  three  Licinian  laws.  One  or  two 
points,  however,  may  still  require  to  be  noticed. 

Between  989  and  412  we  find  the  remarkable  number  of  fourteen  dictator- 
ships. Four  of  these  dictators  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  rnqnmn  dietntoniiip* 
named  with  a  political  object,"  that  they  might  preside  at  the  •^^^<^^>^ 
election  of  consuls,  and  prevent  the  observance  of  the  Licinian  law.  Two  more,^* 
those  of  402  and  403,  although  nominally  appointed  to  command  against  a  for- 
eign enemy,  were  yet  really  named  for  political  purposes ;  and  two,'*  those  of 
892  and  411,  were  appointed  to  perform  a  religious  ceremony.  Of  the  remain* 
ing  six,  three  were  named  during  the  alarm  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  in  894,  896, 
and  397  ;^  and  the  other  three  were  chosen  in  393,  899,  and  410,  to  act  against 
the  Hemicans,  the  Tarquiniensians,  and  the  Auruncans.*'  But  even  in  these  last 
appointments  there  was  something  of  a  political  feeling:  they  prevented  a  pie- 
beian  consul  from  obtaining  the  glory  of  defeating  the  enemy,  and  notwithstand- 
ing  the  Licinian  law,  kept  the  executive  government  in  the  hands  of  a  patrician ; 
and  it  is  expressly  mentioned,  that  App.  Claudius  was  named  dictator  in  393,  to 
conduct  the  Hemican  war,  because  he  had  been  so  active  in  opposing  the  bills  of 
Lieinius. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  a  soreness  of  feeling  continued  to  exist  between  the  pa- 
tricians and  commons ;  and  that  the  former  could  not  yet  recon-  tt^^i^  i.w  .pui»t 
oile  themselves  to  the  inevitable  change  which  was  in  progress.  SITiJBL^EIIIf^iJ! 
The  attack  of  the  Tiburtians  in  396,  is  said  to' have  stopped  a  *••«»«  "—«»hiitp. 
rising  quarrel  between  the  two  orders ;"  the  inactivity  of  the  dictator,  C.  Sul- 
pficius,  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  of  397,  was  ascribed  to  the  policy  of  tht^ 
patricians,"  who  wished  to  keep  the  commons  as  long  as  possible  in  the  field,  to 
prevent  them  from  passing  any  measures  adverse  to  the  patrician  interest  in  the 
Forum.  The  Pcetelian  law  passed  in  that  same  year,  and  brought  forward  by  C. 
Poetelius,"  one  of  the  tribunes,  with  the  sanction  of  the  patricians,  appears  also 
to  have  been  intended  indirectly  to  undermine  the  Dcinian  law  with  respect  to 
the  consulship.  Its  professed  object  was  to  put  down  canvassing,  "ambitus," 
and  ambitus  here  seems  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  not  as  implying  any 
bribery,  but  simply  the  practice  of  going  round  to  the  several  markets  and  meet- 
ings, held,  for  whatever  purpose,  in  the  country,  and  thus  acquiring  an  interest 
among  the  country  tribes.  It  is  expressly  said,  that  this  law  was  directed  against 
plebeian  candidates ;  and  this  is  natural ;  for  men  whosb  names  did  not  yet  com- 
mand respect  from  their  old  nobility,  were  obliged  to  rely  on  their  personal 
recommendations,  and  a  simple  plebeian,  if  unknown  to  the  country  voters, 
could  ill  compete  with  the  influence  of  an  old  patrician  family,  strong  not  only  in 
its  ancient  fame,  but  in  the  actual  votes  of  its  own  clients,  and  of  those  of  the 
other  patricians,  a  body  of  men  who  would  be  mostly  resident  in  Rome.     Be- 

"  M.Fttbia8in404(Livy.  VII.22),L.  FnriaB  »  T.  Quinetias  in  894  (livy,  Vn.  9,  Fiwti 
GamUlos  in  405  (Livj,  VII.  24),  T.  Monlius  Capitol.),  Q.  ServUias  Ahala  in  895  (Livv,  VIL 
Torquatns  in  406  (Livy,  VII.  26),  and  another,  11,  Fasti  Capitol.),  and  C.  Sulpiftius  PetiGUS  in 
whose  name  is  unknown,  in  407 ;  the  fhigments  897  (Livy.  VII.  12,  Fasti  Capitol.  Appian  do 
of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  only  containing  under    rebus  Gali._l).  _  _       _ 

this  year  the  words, 

"Diet. 

Comit.  Habend.  Caus  .  .  ." 

■  T.  Manlins  in  402  (livy,  VIL  19),  and  C.    410  (Livy,  Vll.  28). 
Julias  in  408  (Livy,  VH.  21).  "  Livy,  VIL  12. 

"  L.  Maolius  in  892,  '«clavi  figendi  causa'*       ■  Livy,  VIL  18. 
Oivy,  VII.  8,  and  Faeti  Capitol.),  and  P.  Va-       •*  livy,  VIL  16. 
larias,  "  feriarum  constltaendarom  oaaaa^"  in 
411  (Livy  vn.  28). 
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Bides,  if  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  canvassing  the  country  trihes  generally, 
interest  might  not  extend  beyond  his  own  immediate  neighborhood,  and  thus  the 
total  number  of  his  votes  in  any  given  tribe  might  not  be  sufficient  to  give  him 
the  l^al  vote  of  that  tribe,  and  two  patrician  candidates  might  obtain  a  majority 
of  suffrages,  merely  because  no  one  plebeian  candidate  had  any  general  interest 
in  his  favor.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  way  in  which  the  Licinian  law  was 
set  aside  three  years  afterwards,  in  400.  The  majority  of  votes  was  in  favor  of 
two  patrician  candidates ;  one  of  these  was  a  Valerius,  and  his  name  was  sure  to 
be  popular  amongst  the  commons ;  whilst  the  plebeian  candidates,  debarred  from 
general  canvassing  by  the  Poetelian  law,  had  each  of  them  probably  so  small  a 
number  of  votes  in  his  favor,  that  they  would  not  have  been  duly  elected  accord' 
ing  to  the  Roman  law,  even  had  there  been  no  candidate  standing  against  them. 
Thus  the  interrex,**  M.  Fabius,  was  enabled  to  say  that  the  people  had  them- 
selves  set  aside  the  Licinian  law ;  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  legal  majority  in  favoi 
of  two  patrician  candidates,  and  only  a  small  minority  for  anv  plebeian. 

An  event  occurred  in  the  year  398,  which  very  properly  alarmed  the  tribunes, 
uw  «d«  tIcmIum  •»■  although  it  does  not  seem  to  have  originated  in  any  evil  intention. 
S?.';i2ri?'^r«f  One  of  the  consuls.  On.  Manlius,**  was  in  the  field  with  a  consular 
tbtanniMintiMflau.  anny,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Tarquinien^ians  and  Falis- 
cans ;  his  colleague,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  was  engaged  with  the  Privematians,  and 
enriching  his  army,  it  is  said,  with  the  plunder  of  the  enemy'^  country,  which 
had  been  for  many  years  untouched  by  the  ravages  of  war.  It  is  probable  thai 
the  soldiers  on  this  occasion  made  prisoners  of  many  Privematian  families,  and 
released  them  again  on  the  payment  of  a  large  ransom.  But  prisoners  taken  m 
war,  becoming,  according  to  ancient  law,  the  slaves  of  the  captor,  his  release  of 
a  prisoner  upon  ransom  was,  in  fact,  the  manumission  of  a  slave.  Accordingly, 
Cn.  Manlius  called  his  soldiers  together  in  the  camp  near  Sutrium,  according  to 
their  tribes,  and,  as  if  they  were  assembled  in  regular  comitia,  he  proposed  to 
them  a  law,  that  five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  any  emancipated  slave  should  be 
paid  by  his  master  into  the  public  treasury .'^  It  might  be  argued  that  the  state 
ought  not  to  lose  all  benefit  from  the  plunder  acquired  by  its  soldiers ;  and  that, 
especially,  if  a  soldier  set  an  enemy  at  liberty  for  the  sake  of  his  ransom,  some 
compensation'  should  be  made  to  his  country,  whom  his  act  might  be  supposed 
to  injure.  There  was  some  plausibility  in  this,  and  the  army  of  Manlius  might 
have  felt  also  some  jealousy  at  the  better  fortune  of  their  comrades,  and  might 
have  known  that  their  own  general  would  not,  like  C.  Marcius,  give  up  to  them 
the  full  benefit  of  such  plunder  as  they  might  acquire  from  the  Etruscans.  Ac- 
cordingly the  law  was  passed  in  the  camp,  and  received  the  ready  sanction  of  the 
curiae  and  the  senate  at  Rome.  But  the  tribunes,  dreading  the  precedent  of  a 
law  passed  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  beyond  the  range  of  the  tribunes'  protec- 
tion, and  where  every  citizen  was  subject  to  the  absolute  power  of  his  general, 
declared  it  to  be  a  capital  offence,  if  any  one  should  for  the  future  summon  the 
tribes  in  their  comitia  in  any  other  than  their  accustomed  place  of  meeting." 
Their  bill  to  this  effect  was  sure  of  the  support  of  Marcius  and  his  army ;  and  its 
principle  was  so  clearly  just,  that  it  was  passed,  so  far  as  we  hear,  without  meet- 
ing any  opposition. 

The  years  390,  391,  and  392,  were  marked  by  a  pestilence,**  which  is  siud  to 

"  Livy,  VII.  17.    **FabiuB  aiebat,  in  duo-  forward  in  such  an  irregular  manner.    Similar 
dccim  tabulis  legem  esse,  ut  ouodcunque  pos-  laws  were  in  force  in  some  of  our  West  Indian 
trcmum  populus  jussisset,  ia  jus  ratumquo  islands,  at  once  to  restrain  emancipation,  and  to 
cssctj  jusBum  popuU  et  suffiragia  esse.^'  prevent  the  slave  from  becoming  a  burden  upon 
"  Livy,  VII.  16.  the  public^  if  the  state  received  nothing  aa  a 
"  **  Lcffem  de  vicesimi  coram  qui  manumit-  compensation  for  the   contingency  of   being 
terentur."    The  time  and  place  at  which  the  obliged  to  maintain  hhn  as  a  freeman, 
law  was  passed  justify  the  explanation  which  I  "  *^  Ne  quia  postea  popnlum  uvooartL'*'*  Corn- 
have  given  of  its  meaning ;  for  had  the  object  pare  the  well-known  sense  of  mom»o. 
been  merely  to  check  the  increase  of  the  class  "  I^vy,  VII.  1,  %. 
of  freedmcn  it  would  scarcely  have  been  brought 
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kare  been  very  generally  fatal ;  and  in  891,  the  Tiber  roee  to  an  ^^^^^  \Mamtm. 
unusual  height,  overflowed  the  Circus  Mazimus,'^  and  put  a  stop  ^^^^^^*^ 
to  the  games  which  were  going  on  there  at  that  very  time,  as  a  *^ 
propitiation  of  the  wrath  of  heaven.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  a  simi- 
lar  flood  two  years  afterwards,  or  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  famous  l^end  of  the  filling  up  of  the  Curtian  lake  in  the  Forum.  AH 
know  how  the  gulf,  which  had  suddenly  yawned  wide  and  deep  in  the  midst  of 
the  Forum,'^  could  be  filled  up  by  no  human  power,  till  the  gods  ^t  last  declared, 
that  the  best  and  true  strength  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  must  be  devoted 
as  an  offering  to  the  gulf;  so  should  the  state  exist  and  flourish  forever.  While 
mmi  were  asking,  what  is  the  true  strength  of  Rome  ?  a  noble  youth,  named  M. 
Curtius,  whose  valiant  deeds  had  made  him  famous,  said  that  it  were  a  shame  to* 
think  that  the  true  strength  of  Rome  could  lie  in  aught  else  but  in  the  arms  and 
ia  the  valor  of  her  cluldren ;  and  he  put  on  his  armor  and  mounted  his  horse, 
and  plunged  into  the  gulf«  All  the  assembled  multitude  threw  their  offerings 
into  it  after  him,  and  the  gulf  was  closed,  but  the  place  bore  his  name  forever. 
It  were  vain  to  inquire  at  what  period  and  upon  what  foundation  this  remark- 
able story  was  first  originated." 

The  first  year  of  the  pestilence  was  marked  by  the  death  of  M.  Camillas."   In 
him  we  seem  to  lose  the  last  relic  of  early  Rome,  the  last  hero  p^^^^QmaiM. 
whose  glory  belongs  rather  to  romance  than  to  history.    But  the  "^ 

fame  of  the  stories  connected  with  him  proves  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  when  living ;  and  it  was  a  beautiful,  conclusion  to  his  long  life,  that  hiB 
last  public  action  was  that  of  a  peacemaker,  his  last  interference  in  political  con- 
tests was  that  of  a  patriot  and  not  of  a  partisan.  The  glory  of  lus  hame  was 
aupported  for  one  generation  by  his  son,  L.  Furius,  and  then  sank  forever. 

The  same  period  of  pestilence  was  also  noted  as  the  era  at  which  the  first  and 
aimplestformof  dramatic  entertainments**  was  introduced  at  Rome.  ^^  btndD«ti«i 
Amongst  the  games  ordered  to  be  celebrated  in  the  hope  of  pro-  ^  •eaj«  and  daae- 
pitiatiDg  the  gods,  one,  it  is  said,  consisting  of  a  dance  in  dumb 
ahow,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  music  of  the  flute,  was,  for  the  first  time, 
introduced  from  Etruria.  The  dumb  show  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  a  song 
in  which  the  dance  was  suited  to  the  words ;  then  came  a  dialogue,  and,  last  of 
all,  a  regular  acted  story ;  but  here  the  Romans  did  but  translate  or  imitate  the 
dramatists  of  Greece,  and  nothing  in  literature  is  less  original,  and  therefore  less 
yaluable  than  the  tragic  and  comic  drama  of  Rome. 

What  power  of  imagination  can  complete  these  few  isolated  facts  into  the  full 
picture  of  the  life  of  a  people  during  three  and  twenty  years  ?  who  can  repre- 
sent to  himself  the  Senate  or  the  Forum,  such  as  they  were  at  this  period,  either 
as  to  outward  forms  and  scenes,  or  as  to  the  men  who  frequented  them  ?  Much 
less  can  we  conceive  what  was  passing  in  the  interior  of  every  family,  and  realize 
to  ourselves  the  names  of  our  scanty  history — the  Fabii,  the  Yalerii,  the  Sulpi- 
cii,  or  the  Marcii,  as  they  were  talking  and  acting  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life, 
abroad  or  at  home.  A  period,  of  which  there  remains  no  contemporary  litera- 
ture, has  virtually  perished  from  the  memory  of  after  ages ;  some  scattered  bones 
of  the  skeleton  may  be  left,  but  the  face,  figure,  and  mind  of  the  living  man  are 
lost  to  us  beyond  recall. 

In  times  so  imperfectly  known  as  those  with  which  we  are  now  engaged,  the 

*  livy,  VTI.  8.  the  Forum,  marked  out  by  an  altar,  waa  known, 

"  Livy,  VII.  6.    Valerius  Mazimns,  V.  6.  $  2.  even  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  by  the  name 

"  Another  storr  derived  the  name  of  the  of  the  Curtian  lake :  Galba  was  thrown  out  of 

Curtian  lake  in  the  Forum  Arom  one  Curtius  his  Utter  and  murdered  close  to  it.    (Tacitna, 

Mettins,  a  soldier  of  Tatiua,  the  kiuffof  the  6a-  Ilist.  I.  41.)    But  the  real  origin  of  the  name 

bines:  who,  in  the  battle  between Tatius  and  being  unknown,  various  stones,  as  is  usual, 

Bomulns,  had  been  nearly  lost  in  a  piece  of  bog-  were  invented  to  explain  it. 

S^  ground  between  the  Oapitoline  and  Palatine  "  Livy,  VII.  1. 

llfi.    Livy,  1. 18, 18.    A  spot  in  the  centre  of  **  livy,  VII.  S. 

16 
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^  geographical  order  of  events  is  far  more  instructive  than  the  chr^- 


frwiMtotii.  noiogical.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  trace  successively  the  relatiooa 
of  Rome  with  the  several  neighboring  states,  from  889  to  412,  beginninj^  with 
the  wars  with  the  Etruscans,  who  were  divided  by  the  Tiber  from  the  LatiiWy 
Volscians,  and  Hemicans. 

I.  The  people  of  Tarquinii,  sometimes  uded  by  the  Faliscans,  were  engaged 
Win  wiOi  T.T<iQbii  in  vtu^  with  Rome  during  a  period  of  eight  years,  from  396  to  404. 
nd  UMFaUioHM.  What  may  have  been  the  cause  of  quarrel  is  unknown,  if  it  were 
any  thing  more  than  the  ordinary  enmity  between  two  neighboring  nations,  and 
the  disputes  which  are  forever  occurring  on  their  conunon  border.  But  the  war 
is  rendered  remarkable  by  the  specimens  displayed  in  it  of  the  character  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Etruscan  religion.  The  Roman  consul,  C.  Fabius,**  having  been 
defeated  in  a  battle  in  the  year  807,  the  Tarquinians  sacrificed  to  their  gods  three 
hundred  and  seven  Roman  soldiers,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  action ; 
and  two  years  afterwards,  when  the  Faliscans  had  joined  them,  the  priests  of 
both  cities,  with  long  snake-like  ribbons  of  various  colors  twisted  in  their  hair, 
and  brandishing  burning  torches  in  their  hands,'*  fought  in  the  front  of  their 
army,  and  struck  such  terror  into  the  Roman  soldiers,  that  they  drove  them  back 
in  confusion  to  their  camp.  The  Etruscai  priests,  it  should  be  remembered, 
were  also  the  chiefs  or  lucumoncs  of  the  nation,  and  they  acted  on  this  occasion, 
and  with  equal  success,  the  same  part  which  the  two  Decii  performed  for  Rome 
in  the  Latin  and  Etruscan  wars  of  a  later  period.  Full  of  confidence  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  gods,  the  Etruscans  followed  up  their  victory ;  they  entered  the  Ro- 
man territory  and  spread  their  devastations  over  the  whole  country  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  as  far  as  the  sea.  It  was  to  meet  this  danger  that  0.  Marcius^ 
was  appointed  dictator ;  he  was  named,  we  must  suppose,  by  the  plebeian  con- 
sul of  that  year,  M.  Popillius  Laenas,  and  was  the  first  plebeian  who  ever  ob- 
tained the  dictatorship.  His  appointment  gave  great  offence  to  the  patricians, 
and  was  proportionably  acceptable  to  his  own  order;  all  his  commands  were 
zealously  obeyed ;  he  repelled  the  invaders,  and,  like  the  popular  consuls  of  the 
year  805,  he  obtained  a  triumph  by  a  vote  of  the  people  when  the  senate  refosed 
to  grant  it. 

In  the  year  401,  the  Roman  annalists  say  that  the  butchery  of  the  Roman 
pMM  MBdudcd  fcr  prisoners  by  the  Tarquinians  four  years  before  was  signally 
fcrtyyMn.  avcHged ;  the  Tarquinians  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and 

three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  the  noblest  of  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  Rome, 
and  there  scourged  and  beheaded  in  the  Forum.**  The  war  lins^ered  on,  how- 
ever, for  three  years  more ;  and  was  then  ended  by  a  peace  concluded  for  forty 
years."  No  conquests  of  towns  or  territory  are  recorded,  and  thus  the  Roman 
frontier  still  remained  on  the  side  of  Etruria  in  the  same  position  as  it  had  been 
for  the  last  forty  years,  since  the  conquest  of  Yeii,  Nepete,  and  Sutrium. 

II.  Far  more  complicated  was  the  scene  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  There 
Wan  in  Latimn.        gTcat  changcs  took  plscc ;  the  relations  of  the  several  people  to  one 

another  were  materially  altered  ;  some  nations  almost  vanish  out 
of  history,  whilst  Rome  saw  her  territory  enlarged,  her  population  of  citizens  in- 
creased, her  power  and  influence  strengthened  and  extended  beyond  all  former 
example.  But  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  these  changes  are  partly  dis- 
guised by  the  dishonesty,  and  partly  omitted  through  the  mere  meagemess  of  the 
Roman  historians.  Out  of  'the  confusion  of  Livy's  narrative  we  must  endeavor, 
if  possible,  to  obtain  a  clear  and  consistent  outiinc  of  the  events  of  a  period  which 
contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  determine  the  future  destinies  of  Rome  and 
the  world.    • 

In  the  year  304,  according  to  the  common  chronology,  the  Gauls  again  ap- 

•  Llvy,  Vn.  16.  "  livy,  VII.  19. 

"  Livy,  VII.  17.  "  lAvy,  VU.  &S. 

■  livy,  VII.  17. 
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peared  in  Latium.    This  inroad  lasted,  according  to  the  Roman  ^,-,y,^  fnTni.m 
annals,  for  four  years,  and  was  ended,  as  they  pretend,  by  the 
total  destruction  of  the  invaders  in  the  year  807.     Eight  years  afterwards,  in 
405,  we  hear  of  another  invasion ;  but  this  new  attack  was  completely  defeated 
in  the  following  year,  and  from  that  time  forward  we  never  again  find  the  Oauls 
In  Latiumi 

The  dates  of  these  two  invasions  are,  no  doubt,  correctly  given.  They  are  con- 
firmed by  Polybius,^  although  in  all  other  points  his  account  dif-  AoM«mt  or  thtm  ii^ 
fers  widely  from  that  of  the  IU>man  writers.  The  Gauls  penetrated  ^'  '•»>>»»»«• 
Into  the  heart  of  Latium  thirty  years  after  their  first  attack  on  Rome ;  they  ap- 
peared at  Alba,  but  the  Romans,  surprised  by  the  suddenness  of  their  inroad, 
and  unable  to  collect  their  allies  together,  did  not  venture  to  meet  them  in  the 
field.  Twelve  years  afterwards,  continues  Polybius,  they  came  again ;  but  the 
Romans  had  now  timely  notice  oJf  their  coming ;  their  allies  had  joined  them,  and 
they  marched  out  boldly  to  give  the  enemy  battle.  The  Oauls  were  dismayed 
by  this  display  of  confidence ;  their  chiefs  quarrelled,  and  their  whole  multitude 
iMToke  up  under  cover  of  night,  and  retreated  like  a  beaten  army  to  their  own 
country.  On  this  their  last  appearance  in  Latium,  the  Roman  army  opposed  to 
them  was  commanded  by  Lucius  Camillus ;  and  this  is  the  Lucius^'  whom  Aris- 
totle spoke  of  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country  from  the  Oauls.  According  to  the 
Roman  accounts,  he  defeated  the  Oauls  in  a  general  action ;  yet  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  he  obtained  a  triumph. 

These  last  invasions  of  the  Oauls  were  marked,  according  to  the  Roman  an- 
nalists, not  only  by  many  signal  victories  won  by  the  Roman  armies  gterie*  or  tb«  gmiwi 
in  general  battles,  but  in  particular  by  two  brilliant  single  combats  t^J!^  Ji %%! 
in  which  two  of  the  noble  youth  of  Rome  gained  for  themselves  ^"'"C'"*^- 
an  immortal  memory.  T.  Manlius,  the  future  conqueror  of  the  Latins,  fought 
with  a  gigantic  Oaul^  on  the  bridge  over  the  Anio  upon  the  Salarian  road  :  he 
slew  his  enemy,  and  took  from  his  neck  his  chain  of  gold  (torques),  which  he 
wore  on  his  neck  in  triumph,  so  that  the  soldiers  called  him  Torquatus,  and  his 
descendants  ever  after  bore  that  name.  And  again,  before  the  last  great  victory 
won  by  Lucius  Camillus,  there  was  another  single  combat  in  the  Pomptinian  ter- 
ritory between  a  second  giant  Oaid  and  the  young  M.  Valerius,^  who  afterwards 

^  II.  18.  It  18  wen  .Vnown,  that  the  Roman  that  the  triumphs,  if  not  altogfother  false,  were 
writers  claim  three  ^  ietones  in  the  ooiirse  of  the  granted  hy  the  policy  of  the  senatOj  wishing  to 
invaaion  of  894-89T  in  which,  according  to  Po-  make  the  most  of  any  advantage  gamed  over  an 
Ivbins,  the  Romans  uid  not  ventare  to  meet  tho  enemy  so  formidable  as  the  Oauls. 
Ganls  In  the  Held.  The  victory  of  the  dictator  ^  Ta^  ii  eiinvra  Ac^/ciov  ttpat  ^iielv.  Plutarch, 
C.  Suipidus,  in  897,  is  described  very  oiroum-  Camill.  28.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  the 
stantially  by  Appian,  who^  probably,  copied  Romans,  in  old  times,  were  known  and  called 
DionysiuB,  as  well  as  by  Livy,  and  the  Fasti  by  their  pra^nomina,  or  first  names,  as  Poly- 
CSapitolioi  give  the  day  of  his  tnumph,  the  nones  bius  calls  Scipio,  **Publius,"  and  Regulus, 
of  May.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statement  of  "Marcos."  Toe  prsenomenwos  then  niudi  less 
Folvbms  is  given  simply  and  positively,  and  likely  to  be  mistaken  than  in  after  ages,  when 
wo  know  how  completely  the  Romans  corrupted  the  nomen  and  cognomen  were  generally  nsod 
the  memory  of  many  events  in  the  Samnito  war,  instead  of  it,  and  when  it  was  possible  for  a 
and  in  other  ports  of  their  early  history.  We  foreigner  to  be  very  familiar  with  tho  actions  or 
should  be  ^lad  to  know  A'om  what  sources  Po-  CsBsar,  without  remembering  whether  his  pra>- 
lybius  derived  his  knowledge  of  these  events,  nomen  was  Oaius  or  Lucius.  But  Aristotle 
The  chronolog:ioal  exactness  of  his  account  seems  would  have  been  no  more  likely  to  have  niis- 
to  show,  that  it  could  not  have  been  taken  from  taken  one  pmnomen  for  another,  than  to  havo 
any  Greek  writer  who  may  have  mentioned  the  ooufoundea  two  Greek  brothers  together,  bo- 
Oanlish  invasions  ofcentral  Italy,  but  from  some  cause  together  with  their  own  pecoUar  names 
Roman  amuUist.  and  it  ia  probable  that  Fabius,  thev  had  both  tlie  same  patron)[mic. 
who,  in  spite  of  his  national  prejudices,  had,  in  ^  There  is  a  striking  description  of  this  corn- 
other  instances,  given  a  true  report  of  transao-  bat  given  by  Q.  Clandius  Quadrigarius,  an  an- 
tiona  which  later  annalists  utterly  misrepre-  iialistof  the  seventh  century  ^f  Rome,  and  pre- 
sented, was  the  authority  whom  Polvbius  fol-  served  to  us  bv  A.  Gellius,  IX.  18. 
lowed.  It  ia  not  likely,  on  the  other  hand,  that  ^  This  combat  is  abo  given  by  Gellins  fr<mk- 
the  pretended  victories  of  the  Roman  generals  some  of  the  old  annalists,  IX.  11.  It  is  de* 
are  mere  inventions,  but  that  some  trifling  ad-  scribed  too  by  Dionysius,  XV.  1,  2,  and  Iry 
vantages  guned  over  detached  parties  of  the  Livy,  VII.  86. 
Gaols  were  magnified  into  general  battles,  and 
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defeated  the  Samnites  at  the  mat  battle  of  Mount  Gaunu.  A  wonderful  thing 
happened  in  this  combat,  said  the  sUxry;  for  as  Marcus  was  going  to  be^n  the 
fight,  all  on  a  sudden  a  crow  flew  down  and  perched  upon  his  helmet  When 
the  two  combatants  closed  with  each  other,  the  crow  still  sat  on  the  Roman's 
helm,  but  ever  and  anon  it  soared  up  in  the  air,  and  then  darted  down  upon  the 
Gaul,  and  struck  at  his  face  and  eyes  with  its  beak  and  claws.  So  the  Gaul,  con- 
founded and  dismayed,  soon  fell  by  the  sword  of  Marcus ;  and  then  the  crow  flew 
up  again  into  the  air,  and  vanished  towards  the  east  For  this  wonderful  md 
thus  afforded  him  M.  Valerius  was  known  ever  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Cor^ 
vus.  Crow,  and  the  name  remained  to  h»  posterity.  These  stories  are  the  very 
counterpart  of  the  combat  between  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick  and  the  Danish  giant 
Golbrand  before  the  walls  of  Winchester ;  or,  as  Manlius  and  Valerius  Oorvus 
are  certainly  more  real  personages  than  Sir  Guy,  we  may  compare  them  wiUi  the 
ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  and  consider  how  far  we  could  recognize  the  historical 
battle  of  Otterbume,  and  the  real  Hotspur,  in  the  battle  on  the  Cheviot  bilk, 
and  in  the  Earl  Percy  of  the  poem.  As  in  this  instance,  the  time,^  place,  eir* 
cumstances,  and  issue  of  the  poetical  battle  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
real  one,  so  also  the  poetical  or  romance  accounts  of  these  last  Gaulish  invasions 
retain  scarcely  a  feature  of  that  simple  and  real  history  of  them  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Polybius.  That  the  triumphal  Fasti  have  foUowed  the  fic«i> 
tious  rather  than  the  true  account,  belongs  to  that  peculiar  blot  on  the  Boman 
character  which  I  have  already  noticed ;  that  what  with  other  people  has  been 
mere  fanciful  romance,  has  been  by  the  Romans  made  to  wear  such  an  appear- 
ance of  serious  earnest  as  to  be  no  longer  romance  but  falsehood. 

What  the  Gauls  did  in  Latium  and  against  the  Romans  has  been  sufiSciently 
EfltetoruMawiiihio.  disguised  and  perverted ;  out  what  they  did  in  other  parts  of  It^y 
H^^^mH^  is  altogether  unknown  to  us.  We  hear  of  them  in  Latium,  and 
^^^'  that  they  moved  southwards  from  thence  into  Campania  and  Apu- 

lia ;^  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  touched  Etruria,  and  their  attacks  on  Rome 
were  all  made  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Perhaps  the  Etruscans  had  early 
concluded  a  peace  with  them,  so  that  in  their  invasions  of  Latium  and  Campania 
they  passed  through  Umbria  and  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  descending  upon 
Rome  either  by  the  Salarian  road  along  the  Tiber,  or  by  the  valley  of  the  Ania 
The  Romans  complained  that  two  Latin  cities,  Tibur  and  Prseneste,^  had  not 
scrupled,  in  their  hatred  of  Rome,  to  ally  themselves  with  these  barbarians;  and 
this  was  remembered  afterwards  against  them  when  the  issue  of  the  great  LaUa 
war  had  placed  them  at  the  mercy  of  their  old  enemies.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  they  were  glad  to  divert  the  torrent  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  from 
themselves  to  the  territory  of  strangers  or  rivals ;  perhaps  they  hired  some  of  the 
Gaulish  bands  to  enter  into  their  service,  and  some  advantages  gained  over  these 
by  the  Roman  generals  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  pretended  victories  and 
triumphs  recorded  in  the  annals  and  in  the  Fasti.  The  main  Gaulish  army 
appears  to  have  stationed  itself  principally  on  the  Alban  hills,^^  from  whence,  as 
from  some  island  stronghold,  they  could  attack  and  lay  waste  all  the  neighboring 
country.  Twice  they  are  said  to  have  approached  Rome,  and  once  they  advanced 
as  far  as  the  very  CoUine  gate,^  by  which  they  had  entered  the  city  in  their  first 

**  The  battle  of  Otterbame  was  fonffht  in  the  in  the  poetical  battle,  Percy  is  killed,  bnt  Ae 

niga  of  Biohard  tlie  Second,  of  En^and,  and  English  are  victorious.    And  ftirthor,  to  ahow 

Bobert  the  Second,  of  Scotland  j  the  poetical  how  slight  actions  may  be  magnified  mto  sreat 

account  of  it  places  it  in  the  reign  of  a  King  battles,  the  Scottish  aimy  at  Otterburne  which 

Henry  in  England,  and  a  Kinff  James  in  Scot-  consisted  really  of  SSOO  men,  is  made  in  another 

land.    Otterburne  is  in  Bedesaale  near  Klsdon,  bfdlad  of  the  battle  to  amount  to  44,000,  of  whom 

the  scene  of  battle  in  the  poem  is  in  the  Cheviot  there  "  went  but  eighteen  away.** 

hills ;  the  historical  battle  did  not  arise  out  of  ^  Livy,  VII.  11.  l6. 

any  hunting  excursion  of  Percy  on  the  Scottish  «•  Livy.  VII.  11.  VIII.  14. 

border,  but  from  an  inroad  of  the  Scotch  into  ^  Polybius,  II.  18.    Livy,  VU.  S6.    IMonv 

Northumbcrland.  In  the  real  battle,  Percy  was  sins,  Xtv.  12. 

\aken  prisoner,  and  the  English  were  defeated ;  '  livy,  VII.  11. 
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JDvaBiao.  On  one  occasion  we  find  them  encanpcd  at  Pedum*'  in  front  of  Pr8B<' 
neete,  an  old  Latin  city  which  the  iEquians  had  formerly  conquered,  bat  which 
afterwards,  perhaps  at  this  very  time,  got  rid  of  its  foreign  masters  and  became 
again  united  to  the  Latin  nation.  None  can  tell  what  cities  were  destroyed,  what 
people  weakened,  and  what  confederacies  or  dominions  were  broken  up  in  the 
eourse  of  these  Gaulish  invasions.  The  Yolscians  seemed  to  have  suflfered  more 
aapecially ;  for  it  was  through  their  territory  that  the  Gauls  moved  onwards  from 
Latium  to  Campania,  or  returned  from  Campania  to  their  quarters  on  the  Alban 
hills ;  and  it  appears  that  their  nation  was  from  this  time  forward  broken  into 
fragments,  eacn  of  which  had  from  henceforth  a  destiny  of  its  own.  In  order  to 
understand  this  change  fully,  we  must  recollect  that  in  the  year  of  Rome  878 
the  Roman  frontier  had  faUen  back  from  Anxur  to  Satricum*  uiat  Satrieum  itself 
had  been  won  by  the  Vobcians,  and  afterwards  burnt  by  the  Latins^  that  it 
■sight  not  revert  to  Rome,  and  that  the  Roman  territory  in  the  maritime  part  of 
the  Gampagna  scarcely  reached  to  the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  Rome. 
But  in  897  we  find  tnat  the  Latins*^  renewed  their  alliance  with  the  Romans ; 
that  two  new  tribes  of  Roman  citixens  were  created,'*  the  Pomptine  and  the 
Publilian ;  and  that  Velitrm  and  Privemum,"  both  of  them  Vdsoian  towns,  but 
the  latter  unmentioned  hitherto  in  Roman  history,  were  engaged  alone  in  a  war 
with  Rome.  This  same  year  witnessed  also  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  from  Latium, 
after  they  had  been  overrunning  it  at  intervab  during  a  period  of  three  years ; 
and  finally,  it  was  marked  by  what  the  Romans  call  a  conquest  of  the  Hemi- 
caas,**  who  for  the  last  four  years  had  been  at  open  war  with  Rome.  That  there 
was  a  connection  between  all  these  events  is  manUest,  although  they  appear  in 
Livy  as  mere  accidental  coincidences.  It  should  be  rememberra  also  that  in  this 
same  year  war  was  formally  declared"*  between  Rome  and  TarquiniL 

The  complicated  negotiations  and  the  ever-changing  alliances  of  the  Greek 
states,  between  the  peace  of  Nicias  and  the  Athenian  expedition  ^ 
to  Sicily,  cannot  be  comprehended  readily,  even  though  related  by  \^*^  ^^y^SSLi* 
such  an  historian  as  lliucydidee.  In  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
fourth  century  of  Rome,  Latium  and  its  neighborhood  must  have  presented  a 
tissue  of  events  equally  perplexed  in  themselves,  without  any  contemporary  his- 
torian like  Thueydides  to  explain  them  to  posterity.  But  by  considering  the 
mere  frt^ents  of  information  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  we  may  attempt 
to  combine  them  into  something  like  the  following  form.  A  war  with  Tarquinii, 
in  addition  to  one  with  the  Hemicans,  and  that  at  a  time  when  Tibur  and  Pne- 
neate  were  hostile,  and  when  the  Gauls  might  be  expected  to  appear  again  in 
Latium  as  they  had  done  regularly  for  the  kst  three  years,  was  clearly  more 
than  the  strength  of  Rome  could  bear.  The  old  alliance  with  the  Hemicans, 
and  with  some  at  any  rate  of  the  Latin  cities,  inust,  at  whatever  price,  be  renewed. 
We  can  easily  conceive  that  there  must  have  been  a  party  amongst  the  Latins 
and  Hemicans  equally  well  disposed  to  such  a  reunion.  It  was  accordingly 
effected:  the  plebeian  consul  C.  Plantius  appears  to  have  had  the  honor  of 
restorinff  at  this  critical  moment  the  great  work  of  Sp.  Cassius.  The  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  Hemicans  renewed  their  old  alliance  with  Rome ;  but  of  the  thirty 
Latin  cities  which  had  concluded  the  league  with  Sp.  Cassius  many  had  perished* 
and  some  had  become  separated  from  Uie  Latin  confederacy,  ana  were  now  the 
heads  of  small  confederacies  of  their  own :  we  may  safely  conclude,  however, 
that  Aricia,  Bovillse,  Gabii,  Lanuvium,  Laurentum,  Lavinium,  Nomentum,  and 
Tttsculum  were  among  the  cities  which  returned  to  their  old  connection,  and  be- 
3ame  as  heretofore  the  equal  allies  of  the  Romans.    Thus  a  force  was  oi^ganixed 

*  "  OalloB  ; . .  drea  Pedum  oonsedisse  aadi-       **  "Hemid  dovioti  subaotiqiie  sunt"— Llvy. 
tamest."    liyv,  VII.12.  VH.  15. 

»  Uvjr,  VI.  S8.  •  Livy,  VH.  18.     «*Rebni  neqnioqium  f»- 

*■  Livy,  Vn.  12.  petitis,  noTi  ooosulas  Jaasa  popiui  hmwai  in- 

"  Livy,  vn.  15.  dixere." 

•  IJvy,  Ml.  15. 
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which  might  be  able  at  last  to  meet  the  Gauls  in  the  field,  should  they  again  Ten- 
Cure  to  establish  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills,  or  to  overrun  the  plains  of  Latium. 

But  while  Rome  was  thus  strengthened  by  this  reconciliation  with  her  old  allies, 
«woMw  RomMi  titbM  sliG  Also  made  an  addition  to  the  number  of  her  own  citizens.  Two 
*~'***  new  tribes  were  created,  making  the  whole  number  twenty-seven ; 

and  the  new  citizens  thus  received  into  the  state  appear  to  have  been  in  part  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ager  Pomptinus,  or  Volscian  lowlands,  the  country  between 
Antium  and  Tarracina  on  the  coast,  and  running  inland  as  far  as  the  roots  of  the 
Apennmes  which  form  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Campagna.  In  the  times  of  the 
later  kings,  the  Romans,  according  to  their  own  stories,  had  made  several  con* 
quests  over  the  Yolscians  in  this  region,  which  at  any  rate  were  all  lost  again 
during  the  subsequent  advance  of  the  iSquians  and  Yolscians  into  Latium :  bat 
in  the  twenty  years  immediately  preceding  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  Yolscian 
frontier  had  again  receded^  and  the  Romans,  as  we  have  seen,  extended  their 
dominion  for  a  time  as  far  as  Tarracina  or  Anxur.  After  the  Gaulish  invasion 
there  followed  another  change  of  fortune ;  when  the  Latins  no  longer  aided  the 
Romans,  but  were  for  some  time  in  alliance  with  the  Yolscians,  the  Komans  again 
lost  ground ;  Batricum  became  once  more  Yolscian,  and .  the  intermediate  coun- 
try between  it  and  Tarracina,  the  much  contested  Ager  Pomptinus,  must  also 
have  returned  to  its  old  masters.  But  whether  it  was  that  the  Yolscians  had 
suffered  even  more  than  their  neighbors  from  the  Gaulish  invasions,  or  whether 
the  Samnites  had  already  begun  their  attacks  upon  them  in  the  valley  of  the  Usm 
and  on  the  side  of  Campania,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  internal  divisions, 
and  to  the  destruction  of  their  old  allies  the  i£qiuans,  it  seems  at  any  rate  that 
the  Yolscian  nation  was  now  declining,  and  utterly  unable  to  withstand,  as  it  had 
once  done,  the  imited  forces  of  Rome  and  Latium.  It  is  probable  that  much  of 
its  territory  became  at  this  period  either  Roman  or  Latin  ;  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Sabines  of  Regillus  and  Nomentum  had  lost  their  independence 
soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  And  as  the  Claudian  and  Crustuminian 
tribes  were  then  formed  out  of  those  Sabines  who  became  Romans,  while  No- 
mentum and  Regillus  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Latins,  so  a  similar  division  in  all 
probability  took  place  now,  and  the  Pomptine  and  the  Publilian  tribes  must  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  Yolscians  who  were  assi^ed  to  Rome,  whilst  other  j)or- 
tions  of  the  Yolscian  territory  and  population  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Laons. 
Thus  the  Yolscian  nation  having  been  so  dismembered,  those  states  wMch  still 
survived  became  henceforth  more  individually  distinguished,  and  also,  as  wss 
natural,  more  resolute  to  defend  their  independence.  Amongst  this  number 
were  the  people  of  Privemum ;  and  the  ravages  which  they  and  the  people  of 
YelitrcD  are  said  to  have  carried  into  the  Roman  territory"  in  this  same  year, 
were  doubtless  more  especially  directed  against  those  whom  they  would  consider 
as  traitors,  their  own  Yolscian  countrymen,  the  new  Roman  citizens  of  the  Pomp- 
tine  and  Publilian  tribes. 

This  favorable  aspect  of  the  Roman  affidrs  was  still  further  improved  four 
pmm  with  ntar  Md  J^n  afterwards,  when  in  the  year  401  both  Tibur  and  Prasneste^ 
^'~*^-  gave  up  their  long-continued  hostility,  and  obtained,  perhaps  at 

the  price  of  some  sacrifices  of  territory,  a  peace  f  :>r  a  certain  number  of  years 
with  Rome.  The  peace  with  Tarquinii  followed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the 
year  404. 

But  in  the  year  402  we  again  hear  of  an  attack  made  by  the  Yolscians  upon 
fiMgiowtiiortiitBun.  the  Latins  in  the  direction  of  Tusculum."  No  particulars  are 
8Lir"«il'*'uJlSl  mentioned,  perhaps  because  the  allied  Romans  and  Latin  forces 
Mi««i0Mijteg«tur.    ^^^  Jq  tjjjg  j^Qj^  commanded  by  a  Latm  general;  but  we  may 

*  Livy,  Vn.  16.    *'  AooosBit .  . .  vastatio  Bo-  19 ;  and  for  the  peace  or  rather  traoe  with  Fn»- 

maoi  agri,  quam  Privemates,  Veliterni  deinde,  neste.  see  Diodonu,  XVI.  45. 

iucursione  repentina  feoemnt."  "  livy,  YII.  19. 

^  For  the  peace  with  Tlbur,  see  livy,  VII. 
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sappose  that  Privernum  and  Yelitrse,  with  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Yolscian 
fik^hlands,  were  the  part  of  the  Yolscian  nation  engaged  in  these  hostilities.  From 
this  time  for  the  next  ^ve  years  all  was  quiet :  but  in  the  year  40?,  Satricum, 
which  had  been  burnt  some  years  ago  by  the  Latins,  and  the  territory  of  which 
the  Latins  had  appropriated  to  themselves  in  their  late  partition  of  the  Ager 
Pomptmua  with  Rome,  was  again  occupied  and  rebuilt  by  the  Yolscians  of  An- 
tiimi.'*  Jealousies  were  arising  about  this  time  between  Rome  and  Latium;  and 
it  appears  probable  that  there  was  a  party  amongst  the  Latins  disposed  to  form 
a  separate  alliance  with  the  remaining  independent  states  of  the  Yolscians,  in 
(urder  to  be  strengthened  by  them  against  Rome.  Thus  when  the  Aurunoans,  or 
Ausonians,  one  of  the  most  southern  people  of  the  Yolscian  stock,  began  to  plun- 
der the  Ager  Pomptinus  in  410.  the  Romans,  we  are  told,  suspected  that  this 
inroad  was  actually  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Latins,  and  expected*^  a 
war  with  the  whole  Latin  confederacy.  Their  fears,  however,  were  gproundless 
for  the  present,  and  indeed  the  progress  of  the  8aipnite  arms  in  Campania  and 
on  the  iiiris  was  a  strong  inducement  both  to  the  Eomans  and  Latins  to  defer 
their  jealousies  of  each  other  to  a  more  convenient  season.  Two  years  after- 
wards, in  412,  the  first  Samnite  war  broke  out,  in  which  both  the  Latins  and 
Yolscians  to  all  appearance  took  part  with  Rome. 

Thus  in  the  course  of  three-and-twenty  years  Rome  was  finally  delivered  from 
the  sooui^e  of  the  Gaulish  invasion ;  she  had  secured  her  north-  ineiwia  pvww  «r 
era  frontier. by  a  peace  with  the  neighboring  states  of  Etruria ;  her  ^""^ 
old  alliance  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  however  doubtful  might  be  its  dura- 
tion, had  been  restored  in  time  to  enable  her  to  repel  the  Gauls  and  to  crush  the 
Yolsciaos :  and  it  was  now  ready  to  aid  her  in  her  coming  struggle  with  the 
Samnites.  She  had  not  merely  extended  her  dominion,  but  by  granting  the  full 
lights  of  citizens  to  the  Yolscians  of  the  Ager  Pomptmus,  she  had  enlarged  and 
strengthened  her  own  commonwealth.  She  was  thus  prepared  for  the  events 
of  the  next  ten  years,  which  assured  to  her  beyond  dispute  the  first  place  among 
the  nations  of  Italy. 

We  have  seen  that  the  date  of  the  first  plebeian  consulship  coincided  with 
that  of  the  death  of  Epaminondas  at  Mantinea.     The  first  Sam-  ckimokcjr. 
nite  war  broke  out  about  two  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  Macedonian 
mfTQWAyy  in  Greece  by  Philip's  great  victory  at  Chtsronea. 


CHAPTER  XlVm. 

THK  FIRST  SAItNITE  WAB-BEDITION  OP  THE  YEAR  408— GENUOIAN  LAWS. 
A.  n.  C.  407-409  NIEBUHR:  410-41S  FASTI  CAPIT. :  4X»-4U  LIVY. 


"Ifiigon  jam  hino  bella  et  viribiu  hostiam  et  lonffinqnitate  vel  regionmn  toI  temponim  spatio 
qniboB  bellatiim  est  dlccntur ;  namqne  eo  anno  advenas  Samnites,  gentem  opibos  armuqiM 
validam,  mota  amuu'^— Lirr,  vll.  29. 


Thk  Sabines,  who  dwelt  amidst  the  highest  mountains  of  the  Apennines, 
where  the  snow  lies  all  the  year  long,  and  which  send  forth  the  jj,^^  „„,p,„|^  ^ 
streams  to  run  into  the  two  seas  northward  and  southward,  were'  "iitaofiCsiatafc 

•Llfy,Vn.87.  "  Iiv7,  Vn.  28.  *  Strabo,  V.  p.  260.    DIonysiqa,  II.  49. 
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at  war  for  many  years  together  with  their  neighbors  the  Umbrians.  At  last  they 
made  a  vow»  that  if  they  should  conqaer  their  enemies,  all  the  liring  creatarer 
bom  in  their  land  in  that  year  should  be  demoted  to  the  gods  as  sacred.  They 
did  conquer,  and  thev  offered  in  sacrifice  accordingly  all  the  lambs  and  calrfai 
and  kids  and  pigs  of  that  year,  and  such  animals  as  mi|^ht  not  be  sacrificed,  (hey* 
redeemed.  Dut  still  their  land  would  not  yield  its  frmts,  and  when  they  thooglit 
what  was  the  cause  of  it,  they  considered  that  their  row  had  not  been  duly  per* 
formed ;  for  all  their  own  children^  bom  within  that  year  had  been  kept  back 
from  the  gods,  and  had  neither  been  sacrificed  nor  redeemed.  So  they  devoted 
all  their  children  to  the  god  Mamers,  and  when  they  were  grown  up  they  sens 
them  away  to  become  a  new  people  in  a  new  land.  When  the  young  men  sot 
out  on  their  way,  it  happened  that  a  bull  went  before  them ;  and  they  tbouglit 
that  Mamers  had  sent  him  to  be  their  guide,  and  they  followed  him.  He  laid 
himself  down*  to  rest  for  the  first  time  when  he  had  come  to  the  land  of  the 
Opicans;  and  the  Sabines  thought  that  this  was  a  sign  to  them,  and  they 
fell  upon  the  Opicans,  who  dwelt  in  scattered  villages*  without  walls  to  defend 
them,  and  they  drove  them  out,  and  took  possession  of  their  land.  Then  tkey 
offered  the  bull  in  sacrifice  to  Mamers,  who  had  sent  him  to  be  their  guide; 
and  a  bull  was  the  device^  which  they  bore  in  after  ages;  and  they  them^ 
selves  were  no  more  called  Sabines,  but  they  took  a  new  name  mid  were  called 
Samnites. 

Such  is  the  legendary  account  of  the  origin  of  that  g^reat  people  whose  histoi^ 
wMtmikbwBtaiMd  is  now  beginning  to  connect  itself  with  that  of  Rome.  In  two 
^^  points  it  has  preserved  the  truth ;  the  Samnites  were  a  people  of 

Sabine  extraction,  and  had  established  themselves  as  conquerors  in  the  coutttnr 
of  the  Opicans.  But  the  two  races  were,  probably,  not  very  remote  from  eadk 
other,  and  thus  it  is  less  surprising  that  the  conquerors  should  have  adopted  the 
language  of  their  subjects ;  for  the  Samnites  spoke  Opican,  or  Oscan,  and  the 
legends  of  their  coins,  and  their  remaining  inscriptions  are  in  the  Oscan  character. 
Sdll  the  two  people  were  distinct ;  and  the  Samnites  regarded  neither  ihm  Opi* 
can  subjects  in  Campania,  nor  their  Opican  neighbors,  the  .^fiquians  and  Yolscians, 
as  their  own  proper  countrymen. 

One  single  contemporary  notice  of  the  Samnites*  in  the  days  of  their  greatness 
»  .  .  V  .  .  has  descended  to  our  times ;  and  this  is  contained  in  two  short  Moea 
h  tiM  rtriphu  of  8«7.  of  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  who  describes  the  Samnites  as  living  on 

the  coast  of  the  Lower  Sea  between  the  Campanians  and  Luca- 
nians,  and  the  length  of  their  coast-line  was  no  more,  he  tells  us,  than  half  a 
day's  sail.    The  space  which  they  occupied  reached  nearly  from  the  Sarous  to 

*  ^e  foiin  of  one  oT  these  yowb  is  given  hj  whijc  represents  a  bull,  the  emblem  of  the 
UvY,  XXII.  10,  "  quo  ver  adtulerit  ex  suillo,  Bamnites,  goiinff  a  volf,  the  well-known  ty{>e 
ovillo,  caprino,  bovillo  grege,  quaoque  pro&na  of  the  Bomans.  Two  or  three  specimens  of  this 
emnt,  Jovi  fieri.**  coin  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Britisn  Museum. 

'  T^  fih  KarfSweaVt  ^^  ^^  KaMpwnv.     Strabo,  *  Kafiiravuw  ii  fxovrai  Zavvirai'  koI  ra^wXnt 

V.  p.  950.    What  was  not  sacrificed,  but  yet  hrl  Yavnr&v  iitipat  ifiiwv,  ^.  8.    Niebnm'  reads 

was  consecrated  to  the  gods,  must  have  been  Sawirat  instead  of  Aavriratm  the  following  pafo 

redeemed  before  it  could  be  employed  for  or-  of  Scylax.  uiging  that  the  de8crii>tion  is  inapDii- 

dinary  purposes.  cable  to  tne  Uaunians,  as  they  neither  extenaed 

*  Strabo  as  before.    Festns  in  "  Mamortini.**  across  all  Italy  from  sea  to  sea,  nor  lived  to  the 

*  This  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  the  white  N.  W.  of  Mount  Drium  or  Gaiganns.  I  think 
f0w  which  guided  iBneas  to  the  place  where  he  that  this  conjecture  is  highly  probable,  because 
was  to  build  his  dty.  A  wolf  was  said  to  have  Scylax  had  not  mentioned  the  Dauniana  in  his 
done  the  same  service  to  the  Uirpinians,  who  description  of  the  coasts  of  the  Lower  Sea,  but 
were  also  of  &unnite  extraction.  had  mentioned  the  Samnites;  and  the  only 

*  *Ertfyycyoy  ii  xm/tniiv  ^/ivrtf.  Like  the  .£to-  other  peofde  who  had  stretched  from  sea  to  seiL 
tans  in  tne  time  of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  the  EtirnscaDS  or  Tyrrhenians,  are  mentioned 

»Thacvd.  III.  94;  or  like  the  Oasnli.  which  to  separately  in  the  description  or  both  coasts.    If 

this  aay  oontun  the  jrreatest  part  of  tne  popula-  so,  Si^lax  includes  withm  the  limits  of  the  8am- 

^                         ti«ii  io  the  valleys  of  the  central  Apennmes.  nites,  not  only  the  country  of  the  FrentanianB, 

*  Micali  jBfives  an  engraving  of  a  coin,  struck  who  were  notoriously  of  Samnite  ori^,  but 
Ivy  the  Ital&n  allies  during  their  groat  war  with  also  that  of  their  neighbors,  the  MarraduMU 
IM  Bomans  in  the  seyenth  century  of  Borne,  and  VestlnianB. 
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tbe  Silams ;  Neapolis,  according  to  Scylax,  is  in  Campania ;  Posidonia,  or  Pses- 
tam,  is  in  Lucania.  But  the  Samnite  possessions  on  or  near  the  coast,  even  though 
they  once  included  the  famous  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii/  of  Nola,  Nu- 
oeria«  and  Abella,  were  a  mere  recent  ofifehoot  from  the  great  hody  of  the  nation  : 
tlie  true  Samnium  lies  wholly  in  the  interior,  and  having  been  thus  removed  from 
the  notice  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom  alone  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient world  before  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  it  has  been  fated  to  remain  in 
perpetual  obscurity. 

Nearly  due  north  of  Naples,  there  stands  out  from  the  cenUal  line  of  the 
Apennines,  like  one  of  the  towers  of  an  old  castle  from  the  lower  o^ogm^j  or  u«ut- 
and  more  retiring  line  of  the  ordinary  wall,  a  huge  mass  of  mount-  •■»--™»«*»«^ 
aim,  known  at  present  by  the  name  of  the  Matese.  On  more  than  three-fourths 
of  its  circumference  it  is  bounded  by  the  Voltumo  and  its  tributary  streams,  the 
Galore**  and  the  Tamaro,  which  send  their  waters  into  the  Lower  or  Tyrrhenian  Sea ; 
bat  on  its  northern  side,  its  springs  and  torrents  run  down  into  the  Bifemo,  and 
80  make  their  way  to  the  Adriatic.  A  very  narrow  isthmus  or  shoulder,  high 
enouffh  to  form  the  watershed  between  the  two  seas,  connects  the  Matese  at  its 
N.  W.  and  N.  E.  extremities  with  the  main  Apennine  line,  and  thus  prevents  it 
from  being  altogether  insulated. 

The  circumference  of  the  Matese,  as  above  described,  is  between  seventy"  and 
eighty  miles.  Its  character  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  it.  ^MiiuA  >ad  ehumo. 
district  of  Craven,  in  Yorkshire,  or  more  closely  to  that  of  the  ^' 
JFara.  It  is  a  vast  mass  of  limestone,"  rising  from  its  base  abruptly  in  the  huge 
wall-like  clifis  or  scars,  so  characteristic  of  hmestone  mountains,  to  the  height  of 
aboat  3000  feet ;  and  within  this  gigantic  inclosure  presenting  a  grreat  variety 
of  suifftce,  sloping  inwards  from  the  edge  of  the  clifis  into  deep  valleys,  and  then 
rifling  again  in  the  highest  points  of  the  centre  of  the  range,  and  especially  in 
Ae  Monte  Miletto,  which  is  its  loftiest  summit,  to  an  elevation  computed  at  6000 
feet  Its  upland  valleys  offer,  like  those  of  the  Jura,  a  wide  extent  of  pasture, 
and  endless  forests  of  magnificent  beech-wood ;  it  is  rich  in  springs,  gushing  out 
of  the  ground  with  a  full  burst  of  water,  and  suddenly  disappearing  again  into 
some  of  the  numerous  caverns  in  which  such  limestone  rocks  abound.  In  this 
manner  the  waters  of  a  small  lake  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  have  no  visible 
OQilet  ;'*  but  the  people  of  the  country  say  that  they  break  out  at  the  foot  of  a 
deep  cliff  or  cove,  abon*  two  or  three  miles  distant^  and  form  the  full  stream  oi 
the  Torano. 

On  the  highest  points  of  the  Matese  the  snow  lies  till  late^*  in  the  summer ;  and 
aaok  is  thdr  elevation,  that  the  view  from  them  extends  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  I^ly  from  sea  to  sea.    No  heat  of  the  summer  scorches  the  perpetual  fresh- 

*  Heroolaneam  and  Pompeii  both  stood,  it  is  nonario  del  B/dgno  di  NapoU,  Parte  S,  in  *'  Ma- 
tnie)  to  the  northward  of  the  Samns ;  and  Stra-    tese.** 

bo  expressly  says  that  they  were  wrested  by  the  "  This  limestone  is,  in  some  parts,  bitnmin- 

Bamnitee  ft-om  the  Etruscans^  V.  p.  247.    This,  ons,  and  oontuns  some  fossil  remains  of  fish, 

bowever,  was  the  case  also  with  Coma  and  C»-  There  are  some  voloanio  or  tnfkceous  rocks  in 

poa;  bat  as  Sc^lax places  these  towns  in  Cam-  the  Mateae,  resembling  probably  the  beds  of 

pania,  and  distinguishes  it  Arom  the  oonntiy  of  tiiff  which  are  found  on  tne  slopes  of  the  Apen- 

the8amnitea,alittIetothesouthofit,itisprob-  nines  in  other  places,  as,  fbr  instance,  on  the 

able  that  at  the  tame  ot  the  first  Samnite  war,  road  from  Naples  to  Avellino  in  the  pass  of 

which  is  nearly  the  date  of  Soylax^s  Periplus,  Monteforte. 

meet  of  this  district  had  recovered  its  indepen-  *  See  Eeppel  CrsTen,  Ercors.  in  the  Abmzd, 

denoe,  and  the  Samnite  possessions  were  reduced  Vol.  I.  p.  18.    The  English  reader  will  remem- 

to  the  limits  mentioned  in  the  text.  ber  Maiham  Tarn,  and  the  full  burst  of  water 

*  The  Calore  runs  along  the  southern  side  of  with  which  the  Aire  rushes  out  Arom  under  the 
HieHatese:  the  Tamaro,  which  bounds  its  east-  rocks  of  Maiham  Cove.  Similar  phenomena 
em  side,  runs  into  the  Calore  from  the  north  are  frequent  in  the  limestone  moontains  of  Pelo- 
nearly  at  right  angles.  ponnesus. 

^  Kr.  Keppel  Craven  says,  that  it  is  reckoned  >*  See  Oiustiniai^,  DLdonario.    Mr.  Keppel 

to  measure  seventy  miles. — ^Excursions  in  the  Craven  found  the  upper  half  of  the  Mateae  oov- 

Abruzsi,  &C.  Vol.  ll.  p.  166.    Oiustiniani  gives  ered  ^th  snow  in  May :  it  would  remain  a  aoh 

It  at  sixty-two  Neapolitan  miles,  which  are  later  on  the  highest  summits, 
more  than  seventy  Xbglish  onea.--See  his  Dir 
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iiess  of  these  mountain  pastures ;  and  during  the  hottest  months"  the  cattle  from 
the  surrounding  country  are  driven  up  thither  to  feed. 

This  singular  mountain,  with  its  subject  valleys,  was  the  heart  of  the  country 
priaeiH  diTWaM  aod  of  tho  Samuites.  Of  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  Samnites, 
towatofSMDoiiiB.  Qj^^^  Q^^  Caudinians,  occupied  the  southern  «de  of  the  Matese,  and 
the  other,  the  Pentrians,  dwelt  on  its  northern  side.  To  the  former  belonged  the 
towns  of  Allifis''  on  the  Yultumus,  of  Telesia,  the  country  of  that  Pontius  Tele- 
sinus,"  who  struggled  so  valiantly  against  i\e  fortune  of  Sylla  in  the  great  battle 
at  the  Colline  gate,  and  of  Bcneventum."  To  the  Pentrians  belonged  iEsemia" 
on  one  of  the  first  feeders  of  the  Yultumus,  Bovianum'^  on  the  Bif^o  or  TiferBua, 
and  Sepinum"  on  the  E.  of  the  Matese,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Tamaro. 

Besides  the  Caudinians  and  Pentrians,  there  were,  doubtless,  other  tribes  more  or 
TriiMM  eMin««ud  wiA  ^^^s  closcly  councctcd  with  the  Samnite  name,  who  took  part  in  the 
th*  srawitM.  great  contest  of  their  nation  with  Rome.    The  very  names  of  some 

of  these  may  have  perished ;  for  it  is  by  mere  accident  that  we  hear  of  the  Cara- 
cenians,**  a  tribe  to  the  north  of  the  Pentrians,  who  dwelt  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Sangro  or  Sagrus,  and  to  whom  belonged  the  town  of  Aufidena.  The  Fr^t- 
tanians,  who  reached  down  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  are  called  a  Sam- 
nite people ;''  yet  in  the  accounts  of  the  wars  with  Rome,  they  are  spoken  of  as 
distinct ;  and  they  seem  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  first  war.  And  the  Hir- 
pinians,  whoso  country  is  also  included  within  the  limits  of  Samnium,  and  who 
dwelt  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  occupying  the  upper  valleys 
of  the  Galore  and  Sabbato  on  the  south  of  the  Apennines,  and  of  the  Ofanto  <^ 
Aufidus  on  the  northern  side«  are  on  some  occasions**  distingubhed  from  the  Sam- 

« 

^  They  are  turned  out  about  the  end  of  Jane,  and  the  Hfemo  bo  floods  the  valley,  that  it  is  a 

See  Keppel  Craven,  Vol.  I.  p.  20.  constant  swamp,  and  the  air  is  damp  and  fo^gy ; 

"  AJiro,  which  sull  retains  its  ancient  name,  but  there  is  no  malaria,  because  it  has  no  severe 

ranks  even  now  as  a  city,  but  the  bishop  resides  heats  in  summer.    Its  population,  according  to 

at  Piedimonte,  a  Honrisning  town  about  three  Giustiniani,  writii^in  1797,  was  then  8500  souls, 

miles  distant,  and  Alife  is  at  present  almost  do-  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  rates  it  at  present  as  low  aa 

populated  ft-om  malaria.    See  Keppel  Craven,  1500.    Abruzzi,  Vol.  II.  p.  164. 

Vol.  I.  p.  21.  "  The  actual  town  of  Sepino  stands  on  a  hill 

^  And  acoordinff  to  the  writer  of  the  little  at  some  distance  fh>m  the  remains  of  the  ancient 

work,  *^  de  viris  iOustribus/*  it  was  the  coun-  city,  wUdk  are  to  be  seen  in  the  valley  below, 

try  also  of  that  still  greater  C.  Pontius,  who  de-  These  remains  are  very  large  and  remarkably 

feated  the  Romans  at  the  Caudine  Forks.    The  perfect,  but  thcv  are  of  Roman,  as  I  imagine, 

remains  of  Telesia  are  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  rather  tlian  of  Samnite  origin.    One  of  the  fik- 

of  about  a  mile  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  moderu  mous  cattle-tracks  (calles,  tratturi.  delle  peoo- 

town  of  Telese,  which,  like  Alife,  has  almost  re),  which  have  existed  unaltered  from  time 

gone  to  ruin  from  the  influence  of  the  malaria,  immemorial  for  the  yearly  migrations  of  the 

ee  Keppel  Craven,  Vol.  II.  p.  178. 174.  cattle  from  and   to  the  coast,  runs  straight 

"  This  is  still  a  well-built  ana  flourishing  through  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  from  £. 

town,  containing  a  population  of  18.000  souls,  to  W.    See  Keppel  Craven,  Abruzri,  Vol.  11.  p. 

See  Keppel  Craven's  Tour  in  the  soutnem  prov-  181 ,  185. 

inces  of  Naples,  p.  22,  28.  **  The  name  is  only  noticed,  I  believe,  by  Zo* 
"  The  present  town,  still  called  Isemia,  stands  naras  and  Ptolemy ;  unless  it  be  tlie  same  with 
on  a  narrow  ridge  between  two  torrents,  run-  the  Carentini  of  Pliny.  The  Italian  writen, 
ning  down  in  very  deep  ravines,  which  meet  BomaneUi,  for  instance,  and  Micali,  propose  to 
a  little  below,  ana  then  fall  into  the  Vandra,  readSariceni,  as  if  the  name  were  derived  from 
about  two  miles  above  itsjnnction  with  the  Vol-  the  neighboring  river  Sams  or  Sangro.  But 
tumo.  It  is  a  flourishing  place,  with  various  this  is  exceedingly  uncertain.  Alfidcna,  or  An- 
manufactures,  and  a  population  of  about  7000  fldena,  contains  at  present  about  1500  souls  *.  it 
souls.  Large  remains  of  polygonal  walls  are  stands  on  the  RioTorto,  a  torrent  which  inst 
still  visible,  which  belong,  probably,  to  the  days  below  the  town  plunges  down  into  a  very  deep 
of  its  independence  as  a  Samnite  dty.  The  re-  and  narrow  glen,  about  a  mile  above  its  juno- 
markablo  tunnel,  hewn  through  the  rock  for  tion  with  the  Sangro.  There  exists  considerable 
about  a  mile,  and  still  used,  according  to  its  remains  of  polygonal  walls,  and  an  Oscan  in- 
original  purpose,  for  supplying  the  town  with  scription  on  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Kio 
water,  is  probably  a  work  of  the  Roman  times.  Torto.  Keppel  Craven,  Abruza,  VoL  IL  p.  58, 
See  Keppel  Craven,  Abruzri,  Vol.  II.  p.  81-84.  69. 

^  Bovianum,  or  Boiano,  also  contidns  re-  "*  Strabo  calls  them  Sa»virf«dvf0rofjV.  p.  241; 

mains  of  polygonal  walls,  built  of  very  large  yet  Livy  represents  them  as  suing  tor  and  ob- 

Btoncs,  put  as  closely  together  as  possilile.  and  taining  peace  as  a  dbtinct  people,  after  a  treaty 

the  smaller  interstices  filled  up  witn  remarkable  had  been  concluded  with  the  Samnites,  IX.  i&. 

nicety.    It  is  a  cold  place,  being  shaded  by  the  **  As,  for  instance,  "Hannibal  ex  Hirpinia  ia 

ICate^e,  which  rises  directly  to  the  south  of  it;  Samnium  transit.'*    livy,  XXIX.  18. 
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nites ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  took  part  in  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  with  Rome ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  they  became  involved  in 
it»  the  other  tribes  which  had  been  first  engaged  continued  to  maintain  it  without 
interruption. 

The  country  of  the  Samnites  still  retains  its  ancient  features,  and  our  own  eyes 
can  inform  us  sufficiently  of  its  nature.  But  of  the  Samnite  peo-  ,. .  ^  ^  ^ .«. 
pie  we  can  gam  no  distinct  notions  whatever.  Unknown  and  "^o^  ^  saMiM 
unnoticed  by  the  early  Greek  writers,  they  had  been  well-nigh  ^ 
exterminated  before  the  time  of  those  Roman  writers  whose  works  have  come 
down  to  us ;  and  in  the  Augustan  age,  nothing  survived  of  them  but  a  miserable 
remnant,  retaining  no  traceable  image  of  the  former  state  of  the  nation.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  Samnites  is  literally  limited  to  the  single  fact  that  they  were 
a  brave  people,  who  clung  resolutely  to  their  national  inflependence.  We  neither 
know  what  was  the  connection  of  the  several  tribes  of  the  nation  with  each  other, 
nor  what  was  the  constitution  of  each  tribe**  within  itself.  We  know  nothing 
distinct  of  their  military  system  and  tactic,  except  that  they  did  not  use  the  or- 
der of  the  phalanx ;  the  sword  and  large  shield**  were  their  favorite  arms,  and 
not  the  small  shield  and  pike.  We  do  not  know  how  they  governed  the  coun- 
tries which  they  conquered,  nor  .how  far  they  adopted  the  Roman  system  of 
colonies.'^  Their  wealth,  manner  of  living,  and  general  civilization  we  can  but 
mess  at ;  and  to  add  to  all  this,  the  very  story  of  their  wars  with  Rome  having 
been  recorded  by  no  contemporary  historian,  has  been  corrupted,  as  usual,  by  the 
Roman  vanity ;  and  neither  the  origin  of  the  contest,  nor  its  circumstances,  nor 
the  terms  of  the  several  treaties  which  were  made  before  its  final  issue,  have  been 
related  truly. 

Thus  destitute  of  direct  information,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  endeavoring  to 
extract  some  further  conclusions  from  the  few  facts  known  to  us.  Tb«irjiri»eip>i  utidM 
The  nature  of  their  country  makes  it  certain  that  the  principal  •'i«*«^ 
wealth  of  the  Samnites  consisted  in  their  cattle. .  Wool  and  hides  must  have 
been  the  chief  articles  which  they  had  to  sell  to  their  nei&rhbors.  _ 
But  the  high  elevation  of  much  of  their  country,  as  it  preserved  tiMirMttLTeatCiM. 
the  pasture  unscorched  by  the  summer  h*eats,  was,  on  the  other  ''^"^ 
hand,  especially  exposed  to  the  rigor  of  the  winter ;  the  snow  lay  so  long  on  the 
ground  that  their  cattle  could  not  have  found  subsistence.  And  as,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  parched  plains  of  Apulia  yield  no  grass  in  the  summer,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  centre  of  Italy,  and  of  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  must  always  have  been 
dependent  on  each  other ;  and  the  Samnites,  either  by  treaty  or  by  conquest, 
must  have  obtained  the  right  of  pasturing  their  cattle  in  winter  in  the  low  grounds 
near  the  sea,  either  on  one  side  of  the  peninsula  or  on  the  other.  On  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  this  was  probably  secured  by  their  clpse  connection  with  the 
Frentanians,  a  people  of  their  own  race ;  and  by  their  constant  friendly  inter- 

*  Mioali  Btatfls  that  the  Samnites  were  gov-  Samniten.    Salloat,  Boll.  Oatilln,  69.     Athe- 

emed  by  a  priestlj'  ariatocraoy.  like  the  Etroa-  meua,  VI.  106,  p.  278.    Diodorua,  XXIIL  1. 

cans.    Me  gives  no  anthoritjr  for  this,  and  oer-  Fragm.  Vadc. 

tainly  it  is  not  proved  by  their  mere  practice  of  "  Mioali  aaya  that "  their  sodety  was  founded 

enlisting  their  soldiers  on  great  emergencies  on  a  system  of  agrarian  laws,*' and  he  quotes  as 

with  certun  solemn  religions  ceremonies.  his  authority  for  this  a  fragment  of  Varro  pre- 

"*  livy  expressly  speaks  of  them  as  eontsti,  served  to  us  by  Philaigyrius,  one  of  the  soho- 

aad  describes  the  form  of  their  shield,  IX.  40.  liasts  on  VirgU,  in  his  note  on  GeoTffic.  II.  167. 

The  use  of  the  scutum  In  itself  implies  that  the  The  fragment  runs  tiius :  "  Terra  culturo  causA 

sword,  and  not  the  spear,  was  the  offensive  attributa  olim  particulatim  hominibns,  ut  Etro* 

weapon  generally  used;  we  ore  told  also  that  ria  Tusds,  Samnium  Sabellis."    But  I  do  not 

the  Campanians  called  their  gladiators  Samnites,  understand  this  as  saying  any  thing  of  affmrian 

because  they  equipped  them  with  arms  taken  laws,  but  merely  that  the  earth  becfune  the  pro- 

tnm  the  Samnites  (Uvy,  IX.  40) ;  and  in  such  pertv  of  particular  portions  and  races  of  man* 

combats,  as  the  very  name  shows,  the  sword  Klna,  instead  of  bemg  all  common  to  all;  and 

was  the  common  weapon.  Add  to  this  the  story,  that  thus  Etruria  was  given  (by  the  eods,  1 

whether  well  or  ill  founded,  as  to  the  particular  think,  and  not  by  an  agrarian  law)  to  the  peo- 

Ihet,  that  the  Bomana  borrowed  their  arma,  of-  pie  of  the  Etruscans,  and  Samnium  to  tlie  S»- 

ftttslve  and  defensive,  **  arma  et  tela,"  from  ttie  bellines. 
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coarse**  with  the  BfarraciiiianB  and  Vestinians ;  while  their  aims,  by  winnbg  pos* 
Bession  of  Campania,  procured  for  them  an  access  to  the  coast  on  that  side,  and 
gave  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  soft  and  sunny  plam  which  extends  along 
the  shore  of  the  Oulf  of  Salerno. 

It  is  not  certain,  aa  I  have  said,  that  the  Samnites  governed  their  Campanian 
TiMmcmiirtiinfbii  conqucats  by  means  of  colonies,  but  there  is  every  probalnlity  that 
'"'^  they  did  so.    The  Samnite  colonists  would  thus  constitute  the  rul- 

ing body  in  every  city :  and,  like  the  early  Roman  patricians,  might  be  called 
indificrently  either  the  burghers  or  the  aristocracy.  Niebuhr  supposes  that  the 
sixteen  hundred  Campanian  knights,  who  in  the  great  Latin  war  are  sud  to  have 
stood  aloof  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  to  have  remained  faithful  to  Rome, 
were  the  colony  of  the  Samnite  conquerors.  And  the  frequent  revolts  which  we 
read  of,  from  one  alliance  to  another,  may  mark  a  corresponding  domestic  revo- 
lution, in  which  th€v  colony  either  lost  or  re-established  its  ascendency.  Yet  it 
mav  have  happened  that  the  colony,  in  some  cases,  had  really  identified  itself 
with  the  old  inhabitants,  and  felt  with  them  more  than  with  the  people  from  whom 
they  were  themselves  descended.  In  this  manner  the  Samnite  colonies  may 
have  become  in  feeling  thoroughly  Campanian,  and  have  wished  to  make  them- 
selves independent  of  their  own  Samnite  countrymen  in  Campanium ;  and  thus, 
although  the  highest  of  the  Campanian  nobility  were  of  Samnite  extraction,  yet 
Campania  may  have  become,  as  it  is  represented,  wholly  independent  of  the  Sam- 
mte  nation  within  no  long  period  after  its  first  conquest. 

Not  the  slightest  notice  remains  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  Samnite  domiii- 

HowtiMTwmaffKtoA  ^  ^^  ^^^  imiptious  of  tho  Gauls.  Yet  in  the  year  394-395  the 
fc^  iatllkL'of  um  Gauls  had  wintered**  in  Campania ;  and  after  their  last  appear- 
ance in  Latium  in  406,  thev  are  said  to  have  retreated  into  Apulia** 
through  the  land  of  the  Volscians  and  FaJemians ;  so  that  they  must  have  passed 
as  it  seems  through  a  part  of  Samnium.  The  heart  of  the  Samnite  territory 
indeed  they  were  not  likely  to  assail ;  they  were  not  expert  in  besieging  walled 
cities,  nor  would  they  be  tempted  to  invade  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  cen* 
tral  Apennines.  Thus  if  the  Samnites  did  not  choose  to  engage  with  them  in  the 
plains,  their  substantial  power  would  be  little  impaired  by  their  invasions ;  and 
they  received  from  them  perhaps  no  greater  mischief  than  the  ravaging  of  their 
territory  in  Campania,  and  the  loss  of  their  cattle,  which  might  have  oeen  sent 
down  to  the  coast  for  their  winter  pasture.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  dread 
of  the  Gauls  may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  a  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Rome  and  tlie  Samnites*^  in  the  year  401. 
The  first  Sanmite  war,  which  broke  out  eleven  years  afterwards,  was  no  doubt 

*  The  Vestiniflns  Join  the  Samnites  in  4S4,  toirardB  their  neighbor  f    Bat  what  if  the  li^ 

K&dtheHenianSyPeliffnioiis,  andManraolnlflns,  rions  trealment  of  the  Samnites  oonsisitsd  in 

are  represented  as  so  aosely  oomiected  with  the  compelling  the  Apoliane  *»  find  pasture  for  their 

Vestinians.  Uiat  an  attack  on  these  would  neoes-  cattle  in  the  winter :  exa  ;t!y  as  the  Arraffonese 

Barily  involve  the  Bomans  in  a  war  with  all  the  kings  of  Naples  ohhged  all  tenants  holding  of 

otliers.    Li  vy,  VIII.  £9.    I  think  it  may  be  con*  the  orowninApnliato  let  their  lands  during  the 

claded  that  tne  Marsians  and  Paiignians  were  winter  to  the  cattle-owners  of  the  Abraxzi :  and 

on  friendly  terms  with  the  Samnites.  from  the  although  the  French  took  off  these  restriotioas, 

fkot  tliat  the  Ijatins,  then  in  alUanoe  with  Borne,  yet  the  preeent  ffovemment  has,  in  a  great  mea- 

attacked  the  Pelignians  in  the  first  year  of  the  sure,  rdmposed  them :  and  the  Apulian  pr^ 

Samnite  war  (Livv,  VII.  89) ;  and  that  as  soon  prietors  are  still  obliged  to  reserve  two-thtids 

as  peace  is  made  oetween  Borne  and  Samnium,  of  their  land  in  pasture,  and  have  only  the  oul- 

the  Boman  annies  maroh  through  the  oonntry  tivation  of  one^ird  left  to  their  own  disposal- 

of  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians,  in  order  to  See  Keppel  Graven,  Alnruzii,  Vol.  L  p.  S67- 

rsach  Campania.    liw,  VIII.  6.  S69. 

Aooordiog  to  livy,  IX.  IS,  the  ApnUaas  wen  ^  livy,  Vn.  11. 

hostfle  to  the  Samnites,  because  they  were  op-       *  Livy,  VII.  S6.  

pressed  by  them,  and  their  country  ft«guentiy  **  livy,  VII.  IS.     Diodoms,  XVL  45,     It 

laid  waste.     Had  Livy  Miy  authority  lor  this  may  be  observed  that  IHodoms  agrees  with 

last  ezprsssion,  "  campestna  et  mantima  loca  livy  in  pUdng  this  treatv  in  the  oonsulato  of 

•  .  .  ipsi  montani  atquo  ogrestes  depopulaben-  M.  Fabius  Amoustus^  ana  T.  Qnintlos :  bat  the 

tor,**  or  did  he  put  It  in  merely  as  a  natund  way  consulship  is  according  to  him  the  2a  }*ear  of 

•f  accounting  for  the  ill-will  of  the  ApnUsaa  the  Mth.  Olympiad. 
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oocasionod  in  part  by  the  advance  of  the  Samnite  arms  in  the  val-  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 
ley  of  the  Litis,  and  by  the  war  between  Rome  and  the  Aumncans  ^"j;^^  '^^'^ 
in  the  year  410,  which  brought  the  Roman  legions  into  the  imme-  ^ 

diate  neighborhood  of  Campania.'*  At  this  time  Rome  and  Latium  were  in 
league  together,  and  jointly  pressing  upon  the  Yolscians ;  th^r  power  held  out 
hopes  to  the  Campanians  that,  by  their  aid,  they  might  be  defended  against  the 
Samnites.  This  aid  was  in  tlie  year  412  become  highly  needful ;  the  Campa- 
nians, having  ventured  to  defend  the  Sidicinians"  against  an  attack  of  the  Sam- 
nites, had  drawn  the  hostilities  of  the  Samnites  upon  themselves,  and  we  find 
that  a  Samnite  army  occupied  the  ridge  of  Tifata  immediately  above  Capua,  and 
from  thence  descended  like  the  ^quians  and  Yolscians  from  Al&;idus,  to  the 
plain  before  the  walls  of  the  city.  In  this  state  of  distress,  Capua  implored  the 
protection  of  Rome  and  Latium,  and  obtained  it**  A  war  between  Samnium  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  connected  Romans,  Latins,  and  Campanians  on  the  other, 
mraa  the  immediate  consequence. 

The  Roman  consuls  in  this  year  were  M.  Yalerius  Corvus,  and  A.  Cornelius 
Cd^os.  Yalerius  is  the  hero  of  that  famous  legend  already  re-  amum  «f  «h*  •» 
lated,  which  told  how  he  had  vanquished  in  his  early  youth  a  •«»»•«'*'»•'«'• 
gigantic  Gaul  by  the  aid  of  a  heaven-sent  crow.  The  acts  of  his  consulship  have 
been  disguised  by  a  far  worse  spirit ;  they  were  preserved,  not  by  any  regular 
historian,  but  in  the  mere  funeral  orations  and  traditional  stories  of  his  own  fam- 
ily ;  and  were  at  last  still  further  corrupted  by  the  flattery  of  a  client  of  his 
house,  the  falsest  of  all  the  Roman  writers,  Yalerius  of  Antium.  Hence  we  have 
no  real  military  history  of  the  Samnite  war  in  this  first  campaign,  but  accounts 
of  the  worthy  deeds  of  two  famous  Romans,  M.  Yalerius  Corvus,  and  P.  Decius 
Mus.  They  are  the  heroes  of  the  two  stories,  and  there  is  evidently  no  other 
object  in  either  of  them  but  to  set  off  their  glory.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great 
mistake^  to  regard  such  mere  panegyric  as  history. 

AH  that  history  can  relate  is  that  the  Romans,  we  know  not  with  what  allied 

*  livy,  VIL  28.  Niebuhr  suppoBOs  that  hj  tion  of  their  falsifloatioxui.  The  case  of  Capna 
the  name  of  Aurancans  are  meant  the  Volacians  applying  for  aid  to  Borne  agunst  the  Samnites 
on  the  Llris,  and  that  Sora  was  an  Aaroncan  was  exactly  that  of  Oor^yra  asking  help  fVom 
town.  Vol.  III.  p.  101.  livy  himself  does  not  Athens  against  Corinth.  The  motives  which 
seem  to  have  had  this  notion ;  for  the  Auran>  induced  the  Athenians  to  receive  the  Corcyrte- 
can  and  Volscian  wars  are  in  nis  accounts  care-  ans  into  their  alliance  were  the  very  same  whic^ 
fully  distinguished,  and  Sora  is  said  to  have  influenced  the  Bomans :  the  justice  of  the  mea- 
been  taken  fi-om  tne  Yolscians.  The  Aurun-  sure  was  in  both  cases  equally  questionable ; 
cans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mentioned  again  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Roman  lo- 
in tlie  8th  Book,  c.  15,  and  Suessa  Aurunca  is  ffions  sent  into  Campania  were  ordered  only  to 
named  as  their  chief  town.  Now  Suessa  is  nghtin  the  event  of  an  actual  attack  made  upon 
Bessa,  a  town  standing  on  the  crater  of  an  old  their  allies,  which  was  the  chaive  given  by  Ter- 
volcano,  just  above  the  modem  road  ft-om  Ka-  ides' government  to  the  ten  ships  sent  to  pro- 
pies  to  Some,  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  the  tect  Corcyra.  So  truly  is  real  history  a  lesson 
Garigliano  or  Liris.  Is  there  any  reason  for  of  universal  appJioation,  that  we  shoiud  undcr- 
tliinking  that  these  Amruncans  were  more  stand  the  war  between  Borne  and  Samnium  far 
doeelv  connected  with  the  Yolscians  of  Sora  better  fVom  reading  Thucydides*  account  of  the 
and  Arpinum  than  with  those  of  Antium,  or  war  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  than  from 
that  the  name  Auruncan  was  at  this  period  ex-  Livy's  corrupted  story  of  the  y^ry  events  them- 
tended  to  anv  other  Opioan  people  than  to  those  selves, 
of  the  neighborhood  of  Sessa  ?  *  Some  of  my  readers  may  have  seen  a  work 

^  Livy,  YII.  29.    The  Sidicinians  were  dose  which  formed  a  sort  of  Appendix  to  the  "  Yic- 

neighbors  to  the  Aumncans,  living  on  the  same  toircs,  ConquAtes,  &c.  dos  JVauQais.*'  and  was 

duster  of  volcanic  hills  which  form  the  bound-  called  <*  Tables  du  Temple  de  la  Gloire."    It 

ary  of  the  plain  of  Naples  on  the  road  towards  consisted  ot  an  alphabetical  catalo^e  raisonn^ 

Bome.    Teanxma,  now  Teano,  was  their  prind-  of  all  Frenchmen,  of  whatever  military  rank, 

l>al  town.  who  had  distinguished  themselves,  or  thouffhk 

**  Livy,  YII.  81.    But  it  b  impossible  to  be-  that  they  had  done  so,  in  the  course  of  the  last 

lieve  the  statement  in  Livy  that  they  applied  to  war ;  and  many  of  the  articles  were  apparently 

the  Bomans  only,  or  that  they  purchased  the  ooutributod  by  the  very  individuals  themselves 

Koman  protection  by  a  literal  surrender,  dedi-  who  were  the  heroes  of  them.    Now  these  no- 

tio,  of  themselves  ana  their  dty  to  the  soverei^  tioes  had  nothing  of  the  license  of  a  poetical  ac- 

disposal  of  Bome.    Every  step  in  the  Samnite  count  of  events;  they  professed  to  be  a  real 

and  Latin  wan  has  been  so  disgubed  by  the  matter  of  &ot  narrative ;  they  were  published 

Booan  annalists,  that  a  probable  narratiVe  of  when  tlie  memory  of  the  actions  to  which  they 

thase  events  can  only  be  given  by  a  free  oorreo-  rehute  was  fresh,  and  in  the  face  of  the  jealous 
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Pint  -"T^r-.  mA  ^'^'^  ^  **^  them,  took  the  field  irith  two  armies ;  that  one  of 
SnKSt  om.  these  was  to  protect  Campania,  while  the  other  was 


uM  bj  A^iA  om.  these  was  to  protect  Campania,  while  the  other  was  destined  to 

invade  Samnium.  The  army  in  Campania  was  commanded  hy  M. 
Valerius,  and  his  panegyric,  careless  of  historical  details,  hnngs  him,  withoat  a 
word  as  to  his  previous  march,  to  Mount  Gaums,**  now  Monte  Barharo,  in  & 
remote  comer  of  Campania,  close  upon  the  sea  above  Pozzuoli.  Here,  sajs  the 
story,  he  met  the  Samnites,  and  here,  after  a  most  bloody  battle,  he  defeated 
them. 

The  army  which  was  to  invade  Samnium,*^  had  scarcely  entered  the  hills 
«f  which  bound  the  plain  of  Naples,  apparently  by  the  pass  of  Mad* 
daloni,  when  it  became  involved  in  a  deep  defile,  and  was  nearly 
cut  off  by  the  enemy.  It  was  saved  by  the  conduct  and  coura^  of  the  famous 
P.  Decius,  then  one  of  the  military  or  legionary  tribunes ;  and  thus  his  pane- 
gyrist gives  the  whole  story  in  great  detail,  and  ends  with  saying  that  the  Roman 
army  was  not  only  saved  from  destraction,  but  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
enemy.  As  it  is  not  pretended,  however,  that  the  Romans  made  any  progress 
in  Samnium  beyond  the  scene  of  their  victory,  it  is  likely  that  their  success  was 
limited  to  their  escaping  from  a  very  imminent  danger,  and  being  enabled  to 
retreat  with  safety. 

The  story  of  Valerius  pretends  that  he  won  yet  a  second  victory  over  the 
R«ou«rtiM  whole  collected  force  of  Samnium,  which  had  been  gathered  to 

T'^'*'^  revenge  their  late 'defeat ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  as  soon  as  the 
Roipan  armies  had  returned  to  Rome,  the  Campanians**  were  obliged  to  send 
embassies  to  the  senate,  requesting  that  a  force  might  winter  in  Campania  for 
their  protection,  to  keep  off  the  attacks  of  the  Samnites.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  a  totally  different  story,  that  of  the  sedition  of  the  year  413,  and  the  author 
of  it  having  no  concem  with  the  Samnite  war,  did  not  think  of  reconciling  his 

criticism  of  all  the  nations  ot  j*.nrope,  wbere  especially  a  crown  of  j^old,  and  one  hundred 
there  were  thousands  of  witnesses  Doth  able  oxen,  and  one  beautirol  white  ox  overhand 
and  eaffor  to  ozpofio  any  exaggeration.  And  yet,  above  the  number,  with  his  horns  bedeclced 
aifter  all,  what  sort  of  history  of  any  of  the  cam-  with  gold.  To  the  soldiers  who  had  been  with 
pnigns  of  the  last  war  could  be  compiled  from  him  in  his  post  of  danger,  the  consul  eave  an 
the  "Tables  du  Temple  de  la  61oire ?^  I  cannot  ox  to  each  man,  and  two  coats;  and  toM  them 
therefore,  porauade  myself  that  the  details  of  that  their  dailv  allowance  of  com  should  for  the 
the  battle  by  Mount  Oannis,  or  of  the  wise  and  time  to  come  oe  doubled.  Then,  when  the  con- 
valiant  conduct  of  Decius  in  Samnium,  deserve  sul  had  ended,  all  the  soldiers  of  tlie  legions 
to  be  transcribed  in  a  modem  history  of  Borne,  gave  to  Decius  a  wreath  of  twisted  gram,  which 
They  have  not  obtained  such  celebnty  as  to  be  was  accustomed  to  bo  given  by  a  oeseiged  or 
worth  preserving  as  legends ;  they  have  not  in  blockaded  army  to  him  who  had  denvered 
their  style  and  substance  those  marks  of  ori^-  them ;  and  it  was  put  upon  his  head  amidst  the 
nality  which  would  make  tliem  valuable  as  a  cheers  of  all  the  army.  Another  wreath  also, 
pictureof  the  times;  and  least  of  all,  have  they  of  the  like  sort,  was  given  to  Decius  by  the 
that  trustworthiness  which  would  entitle  them  soldiers  of  his  own  band.  60  Decius  stood, 
to  be  regarded  as  liistorically  true.  wearing  his  crown  of  gold  and  his  wreath  of 

"  Livy,  VII.  82.  '*  Consules  .  .  .  ab  urbe  ffrass,  and  he  forthwitn  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
profecti,*  Valerius  in  Campaniam,  Cornelius  in  Mars  the  beautiful  white  ox  with  the  gilded 
Samnium,  ille  ad  montem  Gaurum,  hio  ad  8a-  horns,  and  the  other  hundred  oxen  he  gave  to 
ticulam,  oastra  ponunt."  **  What  actions,"  says  the  soldiers  who  had  followed  him  in  his  enter- 
Niobuhr,  **  haa  forced  the  consul  to  fall  back  prise.  And  the  other  soldiers  too  gave  each 
thither,  and  ^ave  to  the  Samnites  that  assurance  man  to  the  soldiers  of  Decius  a  pound  of  com 
of  victory  with  which  they  hastened  to  attack  from  their  own  allowances,  and  a  measure  cx- 
him. — this  knowledge,  as  almost  all  else  where-  oeeding  a  ]>ound  in  weight  (sextarios^  of  wine, 
by  tlie  Samuite  wars  might  have  become  more  All  the  while  that  they  were  giving  tnete  hon- 
intelligible,  is  buried  in  everlasting  night."  ors  to  Decius  and  his  soldiers,  the  wboie  army 
Vol.  ill.  p.  187.  were  shouting  and  cheering,  for  they  knew  not 

"  Livy,  VII.  84-86.     The  account  of  the    what  to  do  for  joy."    Livr.  Vll.  87. 
honors  paid  to  Decius  on  this  occasion  by  his       "  Livy  VII.  88.    He  adas  that  the  people  of 
fellow-soldiers,  is  characteristic  of  the  time  and    Suessa  sent  an  embassy  to  the  same  effect, 
people,  and  is  worth  transcribing.    **  After  the    This  shows,  that  immediately  after  the  retreat 
battle,  the  consul  called  all  the  soldiers  togeth-    of  the  Koman  armies,  the  Samnites  were  be^ji- 
or,  and    mode  a  speech,  in  which   he   com-    ning,  not  only  to  overran  Campania  again.lmt 
mended  all  the  worthy  deeds  which  Decius  had    even  to  carry  their  ravages  bevond  the  Vu]tar> 
done."     (Polybins   especially   mentions   and    nus  into  the  country  of  we  Sidicinians  and  An 
pniisoB  this  practice,  VI.  89.]    **He  then,  as    runcans. 
wcs  the  custom,  gave  him  divers  gifts  of  honor. 
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account  with  tbe  exaggerated  representations  given  of  the  preceding  campaign. 
That  the  Romans  drove  the  Samnites  from  Campania  is  probable ;  bat»  on  the 
jother  band,  they  failed  in  their  attack  upon  Samnium,  and  the  Samnites  were 
clearly  no  way  dispirited  as  to  the  general  result  of  the  war. 

It  would  seem  from  a  short  and  obscure  notice  in  Livy,**  that  the  Samnites 
were  assisted  in  this  war  by  some  of  their  neighbors ;  whether  as  tim  uom  Migmi*^ 
equal  or  as  dependent  allies  we  know  not.  For  it  appears  that  •"■"'^  *•  '•"«»'"»• 
the  Latins,  instead  of  being  engaged  in  Campania  or  in  Samnium,  moved  into  the 
heart  of  Italy  and  attacked  the  Pelignians ;  so  that  we  must  suppose  that  the 
operations  of  this  year  were  carried  on  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  and  we  thus 
Bee  how  much  gpreater  was  this  contest  with  Samnium,  than  any  other  in  which 
Borne  had  been  engaged  before. 

The  active  campaign  was'  short ;  for  the  consuls,  so  far  as  appears,  still  en- 
tered on  their  office  on  the  1st  of^July,  and  their  triumphs  took  ARomnannywbttii 
place  on  the  22d  and  24th  of  September.^  They  themselves  *"0*»p««^ 
did  not  return  to  Campania,  but  parties  of  Roman  soldiers,  according  to  the 
request  of  the  Campanians,  were  sent  back  to  garrison  the  several  cities,  and  a 
large  force  was  thus  kept  on  service  during  the  winter.  This  state  of  things 
lasted  through  the  following  spring ;  the  Romans  would  not  commence  offensive 
operations  till  the  new  consuls  should  come  into  office :  of  the  movements  of  the 
Samnites  we  hear  nothing ;  but  it  may  be  that  their  usual  season  of  military  ser- 
vice was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Romans,  and  mere  plundering  parties  would  be 
deterred  by  the  force  left  to  keep  them  in  check.  But  when  the  new  consul,  C. 
Marcius  Rutilus.  arrived  after  midsummer  to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  he 
found  himself  engaged  in  a  very  different  duty  from  that  of  marching  against  the 
Samnites. 

Had  we  any  history  of  these  times,  events  so  important  and  so  notorious  as 
the  great  disturbance  of  the  year  413  must  have  been  related  in  j^^^^  aiitoA— . 
their  main  points  clearly  and  faithfully.  But  because  we  have 
merely  a  collection  of  stories  recording  the  great  acts  of  particular  families  and 
individuals,  and  in  each  of  these  the  glory  of  its  own  hero,  and  not  truth,  was 
the  object :  even  matters  the  most  public  and  easy  to  be  ascertained  are  so  dis- 
guised, that  nothing  beyond  the  bare  fact  that  there  was  a  disturbance,  and  that 
It  was  at  length  appeased,  is  common  to  the  various  narratives.^  The  pane- 
gyrists of  the  Valenan  family  claimed  the  glory  of  putting  an  end  to  the  contest 
for  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  who  was,  they  said,  specially  appointed  dictator ;  while 
the  8toric«  of  the  Marcian  and  Servilian  families  said  that  every  thing  had  been 
done  by  the  two  consuls,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  and  Q.  Servilius.  One  account 
represented  the  affair  as  a  secession  of  the  Roman  commons,  another  described 
it  as  a  mutiny  of  the  army  in  Campania.  The  story  which  most  of  the  annalists 
afterwards  adopted,  taking  only  the  latter  view  of  the  case,  and  thinking  that 
mutinous  soldiers  ought  not  to  benefit  by  their  mutiny,  told  only  how  they  were 
pardoned  for  their  crime,  and  how  they  obtained^  no  more  than  one  or  two  insig- 
nificant concessions,  which  in  no  respect  compromised  the  dignity  of  the  gov- 
ernment. But  other  accounts^  preserved  the  memory  of  a  secession  headed  by 
a  tribune  of  the  commons,  and  winning  some  of  the  most  important  constitu- 

*  Uvj,  VII.  88.  "  H^jas  certaminis  fortn-  must  not  snppoBe  that  the  "  ancioDt  antborB*' 
na. . .  Latinos,  jam  exercitiboa  comparatis,  ab  here  spoken  of  were  contemporary  with  these 
Bomano  in  Pelignum  vertit  bellnm."  This  can  times ;  they  were  bat  the  annalists  of  the  sixth 
only  mean  that  the  Latins  directed  their  main  and  seventh  centaries  of  Rome,  who  followed 
force  against  the  northern  side  of  tlie  Samnite  each  the  traditions  and  memorials  of  a  different 
confederacy,  moving  by  the  lake  Fncinus  npon  iamlly.  Livy  himself,  in  another  place,  VIII. 
8almo,  and  the  country  of  the  Pelignians,  and  40,  deplores  the  want  of  all  contemporary  wri- 
thus  threatening  Samnium  on  the  rear.  ters  fur  the  times  of  the  Samnite  wars,  as  one 

*  See  the  Fasti  Capitolini.  great  canse  of  the  hopeless  confhsion  iu  which 
«>  "Adeo  nihil,"  says  livy,  ^'preterauam    Uie  story  of  those  wars  waa  involved. 

seditionem  Aiisse,  eamqae  oompositam,  mter       ^  Livy,  VII.  41. 
antiqnos  xemm  auctorea  constat"  VII.  42.  We       ^  livy,  VII.  43. 
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tional  points  which  had  ever  yet  been  agitated ;  nay,  they  told  how  it  forced 
from  the  patricians  that  which  above  all  things  they  would  be  most  loth  to 
yield,  both  on  public  grounds  and  on  private, — a  general  abolition  of  debts.^ 

The  truth,  however,  in  this  instance,  seems  not  difficult  to  disentangle.     In 

cmimdu  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  successive  lowerings  of  the  rate  of  interest,  tMre  was 

imitbi^a^  mudm  A  larffe  amount  of  debt  undiscnanred,  because  there  had  been  no 

change  for  the  better  in  the  circumstances  of  the  commons  at 
large  to  enable  them  to  pay  off  even  the  principal  of  what  they  owed.  A  mul- 
titude of  men  thus  involved,  numy  of  them  pernaps  actually  neici,  were  kept  on 
foreign  service  during  the  winter,  a  thing  in  itself  extremely  galling  to  them,  and 
were  quartered  in  the  towns  of  Campania,  where  they  witnessed  a  state  of  lux- 
ury such  as  they  could  never  have  conceived  befwe.  Nothing  is  more  pfobar 
ble^  than  that  they  should  have  longed  to  appropriate  those  wealthy  cities  to  them* 
selves,  to  establish  themselves  at  Capua,  as  their  fathers,  forty  years  before, 
would  have  fain  done  at  Yeii,  and  to  make  the  Campanians  their  subjects,  the 
commons  of  a  state  in  which  they  themselves  would  be  the  burghers.  Stories 
of  their  design  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  the  commons  there  feeling  that  they 
too  had  their  share  of  distress,  proposed  also  to  seek  their  remedy.  Before  the 
plans  of  the  soldiers  were  yet  ripe,  attempts  were  made  by  their  officers  to  break 
up  their  combinations,  and  detachments  of  those  who  were  most  suspected  were 
ordered  home,  as  if  they  were  no  longer  wanted  in  Campania.  But  these,  when 
they  came  to  Lautulae,  a  narrow  pass  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains  ckee 
to  Tarracina,  concerted  their  measures  with  the  cohort  which  was  there  in  gar 
rison,  and  openly  refused  to  obey  their  commanders.  The  example  once  set  be- 
came contagious;  the  mass  of  the  soldiers  quartered  in  Campania  jomed  the 
revolters,  and  all  marched  together^'  towards  Rome,  releasing  on  their  way  aU 
the  bondmen  debtors  whom  they  found  working  as  slaves  on  their  creditors' 
lands,  till  their  number  was  swelled  to  20,000  men. 

They  halted  on  the  slope  of  the  Alban  hills,  near  Bovillse,  fortified  a  rejralar 
^^  camp,  plundered  the  country  as  if  it  belonged  to  an  enemy ,^  and 

RomT^Ml^ylSrte  scizcd  upou  a  patrician,  T.  Quinctius,  at  his  farm  or  country-house 
rvitt  -unor.  ^^^  Tusculum,  and  forced  him  to  become  their  leader.  The  com- 
mons at  Rome  waited  no  longer ;  they  too  rose ;  they  too  laid  hold  on  a  patri* 
cian,  C.  Manlius,  lovmg  the  name  of  their  old  champion  and  martyr  M.  Manlius : 
they  marched  out  of  the  city,  and  established  themselves  in  a  spot  four  miles 
distant  from  the  walls.  Even  now  the  patricians  were  not  left  helpless  ;  besides 
themselves  and  their  clients,  a  numerous  body,  they  would  on  this  occasion  be 

^  AuctordeYirisIUQstribas,  in  Valor.  Coryo.  the  Samians  (Herodotas,  VI.  SS),  as  allowing 

Appian,  Sainnitic.  Fragm.  I.  $  2.  that  such  acts  were  practised  even  by  Greeks 

^  Perhaps  I  ought  hardly  to  have  expressed  towards  Qreeks,  at  a  period  when  manners  had 
myself  so  strongly  as  to  the  probabilitjr  of  this  been  as  little  corrupted  by  luxury  and  skepti- 
part  of  the  story,  since  Niebuhr  considers  it  cism  as  they  were  at  this  time  at  Kome;  wnere- 
uudcserving  of  credit.  But  Wachsmuth  has  as  the  Campanians  wore  no  countrymen  of  the 
well  observed,  that  the  eager  desire  of  the  com-  Bomans,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  too 
mons  to  settle  at  Veil,  proves  sufficiently  tliat  prevailing  notions  of  the  ancient  world,  were 
they  had  no  invincible  attachment  to  Kome  as  entitled  to  far  less  consideration, 
their  native  country :  he  adds,  with  no  less  truth.  *•  Appian.  Sanmitic.  Frogm.  1. 1 1 .  The  pcr- 
**  that  a  people  whose  innocence  is  the  fi-uit  or  sons  wnom  ne  speaks  of  as  M  rdr  fyyv  h  vvcf 
ignorance  rather  than  of  principle,  is  little  able  iypoU  itituhovs,  must  have  been  debtors  work- 
to  resist  the  first  strong  temptation."  How  in^  as  slaves  on  the  **po8sossiones"  of  their  pa- 
great  were  the  excesses  of  the  Spartans  after  tncian  creditors,  on  such  portions  of  land  btely 
the  Peloponneeian  war,  when  opportunities  of  conquered  from  the  Volsdons  as  had  been  oo- 
indulgence  were  first  offered  to  them  I  And  oupied  in  the  usual  manner  bv  individuals, 
why  Miould  we  conoeive  that  the  Roman  com-  Foreign-purchased  slaves  must  nave  been  too 
mons  were  men  of  greater  simplicity  of  man-  rare  at  Rome  at  this  period,  to  have  been  em- 
ners  than  the  Samnites,  who  had  formerly  ployed  in  ^reat  numbers  as  sgricultural  labor- 
seized  Capua  in  a  similar  manner,  when  they  ers :  and,  m  fiict,  the  slaves  who  were  coz>- 
wcre  inhabiting  it  jointly  with  the  Etruscans  !  fined  to  work  in  the  workhouses  of  the  patii- 
Oomparo  also  the  stories*  of  the  forcible  ocoupa-  clans  in  these  early  times,  ore  always  described 
tion  of  Smyrna  by  some  Golophonian  exues  as  insolvent  debtors. 

who  hod  been  hospitably  received  there  (Hero-  "  **  £e  pradatoribw  ^agu  ouldam  comper- 

dotus  1. 150) ;  and  of  the  seizure  of  Zande  by  turn  adtulemnt,"  Ac — ^Livy,  Vll.  89. 
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joined  by  all  the  noblest  and  richest  of  tbe  commons,  and  by  many,  perhaps,  of 
the  best  men  even  among  the  less  wealthy,  who  would  view  with  horror  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  soldiers,  and  the  breach  of  their  military  oath.  They  prepared 
to  put  down  the  revolt ;  yet,  not  trusting  to  force  alone,  they  named  as  dictator 
M.  Valerius  Cornis,  the  most  popular  man  in  Rome,  bom  of  a  house  whose 
members  had  ever  befriended  the  commons,  himself  in  the  vigor  of  youth,^ 
Boarcely  thirty,  yet  already  old  in  glory,  and  now  in  the  full  renown  of  his  recent 
victories  over  the  Samnites.  The  dictator  proceeded  to  meet  the  soldiers  from 
Campania ;  the  consuls  were  left  to  deal  with  the  commons  who  had  seceded 
from  the  city. 

But  when  the  opposing  parties^  approached  each  other,  and  citizens  were  saen 
anayed  in  order  of  battle  against  citizens,  all  shrunk  alike  from  iu«meiitetiM  «r  dw 
bringing  their  contests  to  such  an  issue,  and  with  a  sudden  revul-  •«»*«««^p"«*»^ 
non  of  feeling  the  soldiers,  instead  of  joining  battle,  first  welcomed  each  other 
with  friendly  greetings,  then,  as  they  drew  nearer,  they  grasped  each  other's 
hands^  till  at  last,  amidst  mutual  tears  and  expressions  of  remorse,  they  rushed 
into  each  other's  arms.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  not  Valerius  only,  but  the 
majority  of  the  patricians,  were  noble  enough  to  rejoice  sincerely  at  this  termina* 
tion  of  the  mutiny,  although  they  foresaw  that  whatever  were  the  demands  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  commons,  it  would  now  be  necessary  to  grant  them. 

But  the  insurgents  were  also  brought  to  a  softer  temper,  and  asked  little  but 
what  might  have  been  given  them  unasked,  as  being  in  itself  ^^  ^^ 
just  and  reasonable.  First,  an  act  of  amnesty^  was  passed  for  the  thJ^ditllir^  gnJZ 
mutiny  and  the  secession,  and  the  dictator  entreated  the  patricians 
and  those  of  the  commons  who  had  sided  with  them,  that  they  would  never, 
even  in  private  life,  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  reproach  any  man  with  having  been 
oonoemed  in  these  unhappy  dissensions.  Then  there  was  passed  and  sworn  to, 
with  all  religious  solemnities,'^  a  law  which  the  soldiers  regarded  as  their  great 
charter,  that  no  man's  name  who  had  been  once  enlisted  should  be  struck  off  the 
list  of  the  legions  without  his  own  consent,  and  that  no  one  who  had  once  been 
chosen  military  tribune  should  be  afterwards^  obliged  to  serve  as  a  centurion. 
They  deprecated  the  power  of  striking  their  names  off  the  list  of  soldiers,  partly 
because  it  degraded  them  to  an  inferior  rank,  that  of  the  capite  censi,  who  were 

*  He  was  three  and  twenty  in  liis  flret  con-  ho  flays,  insisted  that  no  one  who  had  been  once 
snlahip  (Livy,  VII.  40),  and  ne  was  consul  for  tribune  should  afterwards  be  made  centurion, 
the  first  time  in  the  year  i07.  —  See  Livy,  out  of  dislike  to  one  P.  Salonius,  who  had  been 
VII.  26.                             ^  made  almost  every  other  year  one  or  the  other, 

*  liivy.  VII.  42.  Appian,  Samnitio.  Fra^.  and  who  was  obnoxious  to  them,  because  he 
I.  §  2.  This  sudden  burst  of  feeling  is  credible  had  especially  opposed  their  meeting.  Both 
enough ;  for  civil  war  seems  shocking  to  men  Niebuhr  and  Wachsmnth  suppose,  on  the  con- 
who  are  little  scrupulous  in  sheddinfl^  the  blood  trary,  that  P.  Salonius  was  a  popular  man  with 
€f  foreigners,  however  unjustly.  In  this  re-  the  soldiers,  and  that  the  petition  was  made  in 
flpect,  it  needs  the  hardness  and  coldness  of  a  his  behalf^  to  save  him  iVom  being  obliged  to 
later  stage  of  society  to  overcome  the  natural  go  on  serving  in  a  lower  rank,  after  jiaving  once 
shrinking  from  domestic  warfare.  The  feudal  served  in  a  higher.  Wachsmuth  well  compares 
times  are,  of  course,  an  exception  t?  this ;  for  the  case  of  \^lero  Publilius,  who  complained 
to  the  isolation  and  lawlessness  of  the  feudal  of  being  required  to  serve  as  a  common  soldier, 
B^tem  the  relations  of  countryman  and  follow-  after  having  been  once  centurion.  (Livy,  II. 
citizen  were  almost  unknown.  55.)    Many  motives  may  have  joined,  however, 

*^  Livy,  VII.  41.  in  suggesting  this  demand  of  the  soldiers.    It 

^  "Lex  sacrata  militaris."     A  lex  sacrata  was  a  great  thing  for  a  deserving  soldier,  that 

IMirtook  of  the  character  of  a  treaty,  and  was  if  once  appointed  military  tribune  (six  of  whom 

sworn  to  by  tbe  two  parties  between  whom  it  were  at  tnis  time  chosen  bv  the  votes  of  the 

had  been  agreed  to.    Tlius  the  term  is  applied  people  themselves,  Livy,  VII.  5),  he  should  be 

only  to  such  laws  as  settled  points  most  cieeply  freed  from  the  necessity  of  serving  again,  ex> 

affecting  the  interests  of  the  two  orders  in  the  oept  in  the  same  or  a  higher  rank.    And  it  was 

state,  and  wore  therefore  a  sort  of  treaty  of  agreat  thing  for  the  mass  of  the  commons,  that 

peace  between  them.    Of  this  sort,  besides  the  promotion  should  be  kept  as  open  as  possible, 

tamous  laws  respecting  the  tribunes  of  the  com-  and  that  it  should  be  necessary  everpr  year  to 

mons.  was  the  law  of  Icilius,  de  Aventino  pub-  fill  up  the  vacancies  among  the  centunpus  with 

licanao.  new  men,  instead  of  confining  them  to  a  certain 

**  It  should  be  observed,  that  Livy  gives  to  number  of  individuals  who  might  pass  at  pl6»- 

this  petition  a  different  object.    The  soldiers,  sure  from  one  command  to  another. 

17 
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considered  unfit  to  bear  arms ;  partly  because,  whilst  they  were  on  military 
ice,  they  were  protected  from  being  personally  attached  for  debts  ;  and  partly, 
also,  because  service  in  Campania  bore  an  agreeable  aspect,  and  nught  furnish  a 
poor  man  with  the  means  of  relieving  himself  from  his  embarrassments.  The  law 
about  the  military  tribunes  had,  probably,  various  objects ;  amongst  the  rest  it 
may  have  been  intended  to  advance  the  dignity  of  that  office,  which  offered  te  the 
commons  the  readiest  means  of  acquiring  distinctioni  and  thus  was  a  natural  step 
to  the  highest  political  magistracies. 

Another  demand  was  niade  in  a  different  spirit ;  that  the  pay  of  the  horsemen 
,^  or  knights  should  be  lowered,  they  receiving  at  that  period  three 
times  as  much  as  the  foot-soldiers.  In  requinng  this  the  soldiers  not 
only  wished  to  reduce  the  public  expenditure,  and  sc  to  lighten  their  own  taxation, 
but  there  was  also  a  feeling  of  enmity  towards  the  knights,  who  had  taken  a  de- 
cided part  against  them.  But  on  this  point  the  senate  would  not  yield ;  and  the 
soldiers,  ashamed  perhaps  of  the  motives  which  had  led  them  to  ask  for  it,  did 
not  press  their  demand.** 

While  the  mutiny  of  the  legions  was  thus  ended,  the  commons,  who  had  with- 

DraiMda  of  th*  e«m  ^"^^'^  ^^^^  ^^®  ^^^7*  rctumed  to  their  homes  again  ;  and  L.  Ge- 
■nan^RaoM.  *iS^  nucius,**  ouo  of  their  tribunes,  proposed  to  them  in  the  Fonim, 

certain  political  measures  to  which,  it  was  understood,  the  patri- 
cians would  offer  no  opposition.  These  were,  *'  that  no  man  should  be  re-elected 
to  the  same  magistracy  within  ten  years,  nor  hold  two  magistracies  in  the  same 
year ;  and  that  both  consuls  miffht  be  plebeians,  as  the  Licinian  law  had  de- 
clared that  one  must  be."  The  multiplication  of  various  offices  in  the  same 
hands  is  an  evil  of  which  we  have  no  instance  on  record,  because  we  have  no  lists 
of  any  of  the  magistrates  of  this  period,  except  the  consuls  only.  The  frequent 
re-election  of  the  same  person  to  the  consulship  created  an  aristocracy  withm  the 
aristocracy,  and  confined  the  highest  offices  to  a  number  of  great  families ;  and 
now  that  the  Licinian  law  was  again  observed,  it  would  raise  a  few  plebeian 
houses  to  an  undue  distinction,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  commons  would  be  alto- 
gether excluded.  It  may  be  observed  that  G.  Marcius,  the  plebeian  consul  of 
this  very  year,  was  now  consul  for  the  fourth  time  within  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 
But  there  was  another  law  passed,  which  livy  could  not  endure  to  recora,  and 
omMmi  aboutioa  of  ofwliich  weknow  uotwho  wasthc  proposcr:**  slaw  whose  Very  name 
^'^  all  settled  societies  regarded  with  horror ;  a  law  which  is,  indeed, 

like  war,  an  enormous  evil,  but  which  in  this  is  most  unlike  war,  that  it  has  never 
been  adopted,  except  when  it  was  really  necessary  to  prevent  an  evil  still  greater. 
In  order  to  give  the  commons  an  opportunity  of  rising  to  a  more  healthful  con- 
dition, they  were  to  be  freed  once  for  all  from  the  shackles  thrown  around  them 
by  a  former  period  of  unavoidable  distress :  the  consequences  of  the  burning  of 
the  city  by  the  Gauls  had  never  yet  been  shaken  off,  nor  did  it  appear  likely  that 
in  the  ordinary  state  of  things  they  ever  would  be.  It  was  demanded,  therefore, 
by  the  commons,  and  M.  Valerius,  it  is  said,  advised  compliance  with  their  de- 
mand, that  an  act  of  grace  should  be  extended  to  all  debtors,  and  that  their  cred- 

**  As  the  eommoDB  wero  pennaded  by  Vale-  flovXS^riti  ftiv  r&v  xp^^*  iwoKowdt  i^rtf^aan  t9' 

rios  and  Iloratiua  to  abandon  their  demand  for  vi  *PwMa/aK '  roU  ^  rdrt  l^^^oli  (namely,  the  re- 

t]ie  summary  execution  of  the  decemvirs. — See  voltea  soldiers),  xai  dfduav— ^amnitic.  fragm.  L 

chap.  xvi.  %  2.    There  is  no  mistaking  the  well-known  ez- 

**  Niebuhr  supposes,  not  unnaturally,  that  prossion  %(i»cb»v  ^70x0 rif. — ^^Num  honestum  la- 
this Genncius  befonged  to  the  family  of  the  trib-  tur."  asks  Cicero  with  respect  to  Cassar  when  ne 
uno  Genudus,  who  was  murdered  by  the  aris-  had  just  hoard  of  his  crossing  the  Rubicon, 
tocracy  in  the  year  281. — See  p.  65.  Ho  was  '^xp'^**  AKOKoxiif  ^vydSwv  xadiSovs^  sexoentaalia 
also,  in  all  probability,  of  the  same  fiunily  with  sceiera  moliri,  « 
ik^  ple1)eian  consuls  of  the  years  885,  887,  and  ri^v  OcAv  ficyfmyv  fior'  ^nv  rvparvtia  f* 
888.                                                                                                                Ad  Atticum,  VII.  11. 

"*  It  is  attested  by  Appian^  who,  as  Kiebuhr  The  expression  in  the  Boman  writer  is  no  Ism 

thinkfs  copied  this  part  of  his  work__from_pio-  decisive.    M.  Valerius,  he  says,  "  sablslo 


nysius ;  and  by  the  little  work  De  Viris  lUus- 
tnbna.     Appian^s  words  are  plain  enough :  4 


alieno,  aeditionem  compres&it? 
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iton  should  not  be  pennitted  to  enforce  payment  In  other  -words,  all  those 
who  had  pledged  their  personal  freedom  for  the  payment  of  their  debts  (nezi) 
irere  released  from  th^r  bond ;  nor  could  the  praetor  give  over  to  his  ereditor's 
power,  addicere,  any  debtor  who  had  refused,  or  might  refuse,  to  enter  mto  such 
an  engagement.  Thus  the  burden  of  actual  debts  was  taken  away ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  pressure  of  an  equal  burden  hereafter,  even  the  lowest  rate  of  interest 
was  declared  illegal,  and  any  man  who  received  more  than  the  actual  sum  which 
he  had  lent  was  liable  to  restore  it  fourfold. 

This  was  a  sort  of  national  bankruptcy,  yet  surely  it  wore  the  mildest  features 
of  that  evil,  and  in  some  respects  did  not  deserve  the  name.  The  it,  neeMrity  and  jim. 
nation  itself  broke  no  faith ;  but  it  required  one  portion  of  its  citi-  ^ 
sens  to  sacrifice  their  strict  legal  rights  in  favor  of  another  portion  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  all.  It  was  doing  on  a  large  scale  and  under  the  pressure  of  ur- 
gent necessity,  what  we  see  done  every  day  on  a  smaller  scale  for  an  object,  not 
of  necessity,  but  of  expediency ;  when  individuals  are  forced  to  sell  their  property 
at  a  price  fixed  by  others,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  a  canal  or  a  rail- 
way. The  patricians  were,  in  like  manner,  obli^d  to  part  with  the  money  which 
had  been  advanced  as  a  loan  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  fathers ;  and  the 
compensation  which  they  received  was  the  continued  existence  of  a  state  of  so- 
ciety fraught  to  them  above  all  their  fellow- citizens  with  the  highest  means  of 
happiness :  they  lost  their  money  to  preserve  their  country.  Had  such  a  sacri- 
fice been  made  to  the  indolence,  or  carelessness,  or  dishonesty  of  their  debtors, 
it  would  have  been  mischievous  as  a  precedent,  however  urgent  the  necessity 
which  led  to  it ;  but  in  the  present  case  the  debts  of  the  commons  had  arisen 
out  of  a  common  calamity,  not  occasioned  by  their  fault,  nor  to  be  remedied  by 
their  exertions :  their  distress,  therefore,  was  fairly  entitled  to  sympathy,  and  if 
there  be  any  meaning  in  the  term  civil  society,  justice  would  require  that  its 
stronger  members  should  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weaker,  and  should  submit  to 
more  than  their  share  of  the  inconveniences  of  a  common  misfortune,  rather  than  allow 
it  to  entail  upon  their  fellow-citizens  not  inconvenience  merely,  but  absolute  ruin. 

The  domestic  disturbances  of  this  year  produced  important  consequences 
abroad.  The  whole  brunt  of  the  Samnite  war  devolved  on  the  ^^  » rf  ih. 
Latins,  and  they  sustained  it  so  ably  that  their  consideration  uLf^'JZH^twmk 
amongst  their  allies  was  greatly  increased,  and  Latium,  rather  than 
Borne,  began  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  member  of  the  league.  The 
remains  of  the  Yolscians,  such  as  the  brave  people  of  Privemum,  and  the  Anti- 
atians,  together  with  those  more  distant  tribes  of  the  same  stock  who  bordered 
on  Campania,  and  were  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  the  Auruncans» 
began  to  gather  themselves  under  the  supremacy  of  Latium,  and  the  Campanians, 
who  had  good  reason  to  dislike  the  presence  of  Roman  soldiers  in  their  towns, 
may  have  hoped  to  find  in  a  new  confederacy,  of  which  the  Latins  should  be  the 
head,  protection  at  once  against  Rome  and  against  the  Samnites.  Accordingly, 
the  Romans  felt  that  it  was  no  time  for  them  to  continue  their  quarrel  with  Sam- 
nium  ;  and  in  the  very  next  year  they  concluded  with  the  Sam-  j^  n.  c.4i4.  a.  ou 
nites^  a  separate  peace.  Thus  the  relations  of  all  these  nations  ^' 
were  entirely  changed :  Rome  had  connected  herself  with  Samnium,  and  perhaps 

m 

**  The  Buinan  Btoiy  is  (Livy,  Vm.  1, 2),  that    ritory  on  different  Bides,  the  Bomans  saddenly 
when  L.  iEmilius,  the  conHol,  entered  the  Sam-    and  treacherously  made  a  separate  peaoe  with 


towance  of  com.    What  would  have  been  the  mer  allies  of  LaoedsBmon,  when  she  suddenly 

aooount  of  a  Latin  writer!    Would  it  not  have  formed  her  separate  treaty  with  Athens  sooir 

been  something  of  this  sort?    **Thal  when  the  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peaoe  of  l«Iioia8^^ 

oonfederate  armies  of  Kome  and  Latium  wore  Thucydides,  V.  St7. 
MiaaUy  in  the  field,  to  invade  the  Samnite  ter- 
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through  the  Samnites  with  their  neighbors  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians ;  while, 
on  the  other  side,  stood  a  new  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  Latins  and  all  the 
people  of  Opican  extraction  who  lay  between  them  and  the  Samnite  frontier, 
whether  known  by  the  name  of  Yolscians,  Auruncans,  Sidicinians,  or  Campa- 
nians.  In  the  same  manner,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  Thebes  and 
Corinth,  so  long  the  close  allies  of  Lacedsemon,  organizing  a  new  confederacy 
against  her ;  and  thus,  at  a  later  period,  Athens  was  at  one  time  supporting 
Thebes,  and  shortly  after,  having  become  jealous  of  her  growing  power  and  am- 
bition, joined  Laced aemon  against  her  former  ally ;  so  that  in  the  last  campaigns 
of  Epaminondas,  the  free  citizens  of  Athens  and  the  barbarian  mercenaries  of 
Dionysius  the  tyrant  were  fighting  in  the  same  ranks  in  defence  of  the  Spartan 
aristocracy. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  GREAT  LATIN  WAE^BATTLE  UNDER  MOUNT  VESUVIUS— THE  PUBULIAH 
LAWS— FINAL  SETTLEMENT  OP  LATIUM.— A.  U.  C.  416-417  (410-412  NIEBUHB). 


**  Je  me  refuse  i  oroire  que  dee  peuples  confi§d6r^  puiasent  lutter  long-tempa,  i  ^galiU  da 
force,  contre  une  nation  oOJa  puissance  gouvemmentalc  sorait  oentralis^e." — JSe  Tocqdxyiixx, 
De  la  D6mocratie  en  Am^rique ;  Tome  I.  p.  290. 


Although  Rome  had  concluded  a  separate  peace  with  Samnium,  yet  the 
unentein  Nktioiis  iM-  old  alHaDce  with  the  Latins  still  subsisted  in  name  unbroken, 
til^r  '  But  it  could  not  long  remain  so ;  for  the  Latins  continued  the  war 

against  the  Samnites,  and  might  undoubtedly  have  called  upon  the  Romans 'to 
aid  them,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  alliance  ;  while  the  Samnites'  called  up<H] 
the  Romans  to  procure  for  them  peace  with  Latium  also.  Li  fact,  the  existing 
state  of  things  showed  clearly  that  the  relations  between  Rome  and  Latium  must 
undergo  some  chiinge ;  either  the  two  nations  must  become  wholly  separate,  or 
more  closely  united  ;  if  they  were  to  act  together  at  all,  some  scheme  must  be 
devised  to  insure  that  they  should  act  unanimously. 

The  general  congress  of  the  Latin  cities  took  upon  itself  to  propose  such  a  scheme ; 
Th«  u&u  mtk»  pio.  ftnd  the  two  praetors  for  the  year,  L.  Annius  of  Setia,  and  L.  Nu- 
!^  Boii"i"  j5."  niisius  of  Circeii,  magistrates  corresponding  to  the  Roman  consuls, 
*^^  and  retaining  the  name  which  the  consuls  had  borne  down  to 

the  time  of  the  decemvirate,  were  dispatched  with  ten  of  the  principal  deputies 
of  the  congress,  to  communicate  their  proposal  to  Rome.'  The  substance  of  it 
was  that  the  two  nations  should  be  completely  united ;  that  they  should  both  be 
governed  by  two  consuls  or  praetors,  one  to  be  chosen  from  each  nation ;  that 
there  should  be  one  senate,  to  consist  of  Romans  and  Latins  in  equal  proportions ; 

*  Livy's  whole  narrative  proceeds  on  the  as-  pleased :  that  is,  in  Greek  language,  they  were 
Bumption  that  the  Latins  wore  the  dependent  air66tKoi^  or  ahle  to  give  and  receive  satii^uctioQ 
allies  of  Borne,  and  that  the  war  was  on  their  in  their  own  name,  without  being  oUiged  to 
part  a  revolt.  Now,  this  is  certainly  false,  as  refer  their  quarrels  to  any  superior;  one  of  t2i« 
we  know  from  the  terms  of  the  origimd  alliance  characteristics  of  an  equal  as  opposed  to  a  de- 
preserved  by  Dionysius,  V.  61  (see  p.  68  of  pendent  alliance.— See  Thucya.  V.  IS,  27.  J 
-this  history),  and  from  the  indisputable  author-  have^  therefore,  tacitly  corrected  all  Livy's  false 
uty  of  Cindus  (p.  58,  note  4).  Livy  himself  colormg  in  this  matter,  and  given  his  £iots  i« 
supplies  a  refutation  of  his  own  story }  for  he  their  true  liffht. 
aUowB  expressly,  VIU.  2,  that  the  Latms  had  '  Livy,  VUl.  5. 
the  right  of  making  war  with  whom  they 
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and  a  third  similar  provisioa  must  have  been  made  for  the  popular  branch  of 
the  government,  so  that  a  number  of  Latin  tribes  should  be  created,  equal  to 
that  of  the  Roman,  and  the  fifty-four  tribes  of  the  two  nations  should  constitute  one 
common  sovereign  assembly.  In  one  point  the  Latins  were  willing  to  yield  pre- 
cedence to  Rome ;  none  of  their  cities  was  equal  to  Rome  in  size  or  greatntos : 
Rome,  therefore,  was  to  be  the  capital  of  the  nation  and  the  seat  of  government ; 
there  the  senate  should  sit,  and  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  be  held ;  the  Roman. 
Jupiter  of  the  Capitol  should  be  equal  to  the  Latin  Jupiter  of  the  mountain  of 
Alba;  to  both  should  the  consuls  of  the  united  people  offer  their  vows  when 
they  first  came  into  office,  and  to  the  temples  of  both  should  they  go  up  in  tri- 
umph, when  they  returned  home  from  war  with  victory.' 

There  were  probably  some  in  Rome  who  would  have  accepted  this  union  . 
crladly ;  but  the  ireneral  feelinir,  both  of  the  patricians  and  of  the  _ 
commons,  was  strongly  against  it.  It  was  viewed  as  a  sacnfice  i«eted  wiariiiiiigB*> 
of  national  independence  and  national  pride.  To  the  Latins,  used  ^ 
already  to  a  federal  government,  it  was  but  taking  another  city  into  their  union ; 
but  to  the  Romans,  whose  whole  poUtical  life  was  centred  in  Rome,  it  was  ad- 
mitting strangers  into  the  Forum  and  into  the  Senate,  and  allowing  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  Jupiter  to  be  profaned  by  the  entrance  of  a  foreigner  into  his  tem- 
ple. Accordingly  when  the  Latin  praetors  announced  their  proposal  to  the  sen- 
ate, which  had  assembled  in  the  Capitol,  it  was  rejected  with  mdi^nation ;  and 
T.  Manllus  Torquatus,^  who  was  one  of  the  newly  elected  consuls,  declared  that 
if  the  senate  should  be  so  lost  to  itself  as  to  receive  the  law  from  a  man  of  Setia, 
he  would  come  armed  into  the  senate-house,  and  would  plunge  his  sword  into 
the  body  of  the  first  Latin  whom  he  saw  within  its  walls.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  image  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  exclaimed :  "  Hear,  O  Jove,  this  wick- 
edness !  Wilt  thou  endure  to  behold  a  stranger  coi^sul  and  a  stranger  senate 
within  the  sacred  precinct  of  thy  temple,  as  though  thou  wert  thyself  vanquished 
and  made  captive  V*  To  this  the  Latin  prsetor,  L.  Annius  of  Setia,  made  a  reply 
which  tlie  Romans  called  insulting  to  Uieir  god.  "  But  Jove,"  said  the  Roman 
story,'  "  taught  the  stranger  to  repent  him  of  his  scorn :  for  as  soon  as  he  had 
spoken  his  proud  words,  the  lightning  flashed  and  the  thunder  pealed,  and  as  the, 
Latin  left  the  temple  in  haste,  to  go  down  by  the  hundred  steps  towards  the  Forum> 
his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  from  the  top  of  the  steps  to  the  bottom,  and  his 
head  was  dashed  against  a  stone,  and  he  died."  Some  of  the  annalists,  strucl^ 
perhaps  by  its  being  a  notorious  fact  that  L.  Annius  commanded  the  Latin  army 
m  the  war,  scrupled  to  say  that  he  had  been  killed  before  its  commencement ; 
they  said,  therefore,  that  he  had  only  been  stunned  by  his  fall :  and  they  said 
nothing  of  the  sudden  burst  of  the  lightning  and  thunder.  No  doubt,  if  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  family  of  L.  Annius  had  been  preserved,  they  would  have  given  a 
different  picture  of  his  mission.  But  whatever  were  the  particulars  of  it,  its  result 
is  certain  ;  the  proposal  for  an  equal  union  was  rejected,  and  the  sword  was  to  decide 
whether  Latium  should  from  henceforth  be  subject  to  Rome,  or  Rome  to  Latium. 

'  If  the  LatinB  really  consented,  as  is  not  im-  festival  on  the  mountain  of  Alba,  as  well  as  to 
probable,  to  acknowledge  Borne  as  the  capital  sacrifice  to  the  Roman  Japiter  in  the  Capitol, 
of  the  united  nation,  it  accounts  for  their  sab-  livj,  XXI.  68,  XXII.  1.  And,  aithoagh  the 
sequent  acquiescence  in  the  settlement  made  instances  are  of  more  rare  occurrence,  yet  we 
by  the  Bomans  after  the  war,  so  fiir  as  this,  that  read  of  Roman  generals  triumphing  at  the 
it  shows  their  willingness  to  waive  the  mere  Mons  Albanus,  and  going  up  in  solemn  proces- 
fbeling  as  to  the  name  of  their  country,  and  sion  by  the  Via  Triumpnalis  to  the  temple  of 
their  consciousness  that  Borne  was  so  superior  the  Latin  Jupiter,  as  tne^  went  up  usually  by 
to  every  other  Latin  city,  as  to  be  fiEtirly  entitled  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  Capitol.  Wo  cannot  im- 
to  be  the  head  of  the  united  nation.  What  I  agine,  therefore,  that  tne  Latins,  when  pro- 
have  added  in  the  text  respecting  the  Jupiter  posing  a  perfectly  equal  union,  should  have  con- 
of  the  mountain  of  Alba,  seems  warranted  by  sentea  to  assign  less  honors  to  their  national 
the  actual  practice  of  later  times,  even  after  the  god,  than  he  eqjoyed  even  when  they  wexe  be* 
Latins  were  in  a  state  of  acknowledged  inferi-  oome  dependent, 
ority  to  Bome.  It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  *  Livy,  VIII.  5. 
the  consuPs  first  duties  after  entering  upon  *  Livy,  VIII.  6. 
Wm  office,  was  to  offer  sacrifice  at  the  great  Latin 
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The  Romans,  however,  had  made  up  their  minds  to  this  issue  before  they  heard 
Th«  Ronim  mpw*  the  proposals  of  the  Latin  ambassadors.  They  were  anxious  to 
iU  ?dJ^  z!^  ODg^®  in  the  war  at  a  moment  when  they  might  be  assisted  b) 
poteMMMuifl.  ^1^  whole  force  of  the  Samnites :  the  Latins,  on  the  other  band, 
would  ^adly  have  reduced  Samnium  to  submission  before  they  came  to  an  open 
breach  with  Rome.  Resolved,  therefore,  on  the  struggle,  and  well  aware  of  its 
importance,  the  Romans  wished  to  anticipate  the  election  of  the  new  consuls,* 
that  they  might  havB  more  time  for  their  preparations  before  the  usual  season  for 
military  operations  arrived,  which,  as  we  nave  seen,  was  not  till  after  the  harvest 
Accordingly,  the  consuls  of  the  year  409  were  required  by  a  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate to  resign  their  office  before  the  end  of  their  year,  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
and  two  men  of  the  highest  military  reputation  were  appointed  to  succeed  them. 
One  of  these  was  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  renowned  in  his  youth,  like  Valerius 
Corvus,  for  having  slain  a  gigantic  Gaul  in  single  combat,  and  no  less  remarkable 
for  a  force  of  character,  such  as  is  best  fitted  for  the  control  of  great  emergen- 
cies, when  what  in  ordinary  life  is  savageness  becomes  often  raised  and  sobered 
into  heroism.  He  had  been  consul  only  four  years  before ;  but  a  special  act,  we 
must  suppose,  dispensed  in  his  case  with  the  recent  provisbns  of  the  Genucian 
law.  His  colleague  was  the  deliverer  of  the  Roman  army  from  its  imminent  peril 
in  Samnium  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  late  war,  and  a  man  no  less  distinguished 
nine  years  earlier  for  his  moderation  and  equity  as  one  of  the  five  commissioners 
appointed  to  relieve  the  commons  from  the  burden  of  their  debts,^  the  famous  P. 
Decius  Mus. 

The  Romans  had  good  reason  to  prepare  earnestly  for  the  coming  contest ;  for 
inpoiittM  of  tiM  eoa.  ncvcr  had  they  been  engaged  in  one  so  perilous.  With  two  or 
*^  three  exceptions  all  the  I^Un  cities  were  united  against  them ;  not 

all  indeed  with  equal  determination,  but  still  all  were  their  enemies.  Tusculum/ 
whose  true  friendship  they  had  so  long  experienced ;  Lavinium,  the  sacred  city, 
which  contained  the  holy  things  reported  to  have  been  brought  by  ^neas  from 
Troy ;  Setia,  Cerceii,  and  Sigma,  Roman  colonies,  were  now  joined  with  the  mass 
of  the  Latin  nation,  with  Tibur  and  Preneste,  with  Pedum,  Nomentum,  and  Ari- 
eia.  The  Latin  nobles  were  personally  known  to  those  of  Rome,  and  in  many 
instances  connected  with  them  by  mutual  marriages ;  the  two  nations  speaking 
the  same  language,  with  the  same  manners,  institutions,  and  religious  rites,  trained 
with  the  same  discipline  to  the  use  of  the  same  ftrms,  were  bound  moreover  to 
each  other  by  the  closeness  of  their  long  alliance ;  their  soldiers  had  constantly 
served  m  the  same  camp,  and  almost  in  the  same  tents ;  the  several  parts  of 
their  armies*  had  constantly  been  blended  together ;  legions,  cohorts,  and  mani- 
ples had  been  made  up  of  Romans  and  Latins  in  equal  proportions ;  the  sol- 
diers, centurions,  and  tribunes  of  both  nations  were  thus  familiar  with  each  other's 
faces :  and  each  man  would  encounter  and  recognize  in  his  enemy  an  old  and 
tried  comrade. 

"  The  Romans  and  Latins,"  says  Livy,'* ''  were  fDike  in  eveiy  thing,  except  in 
their  courage."  This  is  an  unworthy  slander.  Even  nations  of  dif- 
cbAmeur  aot  biiNMr  fcrcut  racc,  and  climate,  and  institutions,  when  long  trained  to- 
gether under  a  common  system  of  military  discipline,  and  accus- 
tomed to  fight  side  by  side  in  the  same  army,  lose  all  traces  of  their  original 
disparity.    But  what  the  Latins  were,  we  know  from  the  rank  which  they  held 

*  livy.  Vin.  2.  the  Lavinians ;  and  their  diaposition  U  evident 

'  "  Qunqneviri  mensaril."    See  livy,  Vn.  from  livy's  own  story,  VIII.  11,    The  pnetore 

21.  of  the  whole  nation  for  the  flret  year  of  the  wax 

'  Geminns  MeUna,  who  was  slain  by  the  oame  from  Setia  and  Circeii|  and  they  are  ea- 

yonng  T.  Manlius,  commanded  the  horsemen  pecially  said  to  have  induced  Signia  to  join  XhA 

of  Tosculam. — ^livy,  VIII.  7.    Lavinlom,  ao-  confederacy. 

cording  to  Livy,  took  no  part  in  the  first  cam-  *  ^Vi  VIII.  7.  8. 

paignTDut  the  FasU  Capitolini  says  that  the  *  *'Adoo  nihil  apnd  Latinos  dissonnm  A 

Qonsnl  Mienias,  in  the  year  417,  triumphed  over  BomanA  i«  pneter  animos  erat.*' — ^VIU.  8. 
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amongst  the  nations  of  Italy,  and  from  the  families  which  thej  afterwards  fur- 
nished to  Home,  when  it  became  their  common  country*  The  Latins  were  able  to 
contend  on  equal  terms  with  the  Samnites  and  Yolscians,  with  the  countrymen 
of  C.  Pontius  and  C.  Marius.  From  Latium  Rome  received  the  Fulvii,'^  a  family 
marked  at  once  with  all  the  great  and  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  Roman  aris- 
tocracy ;  and  what  Roman  house  could  ever  boast  of  brighter  specimens  of  every 
Roman  virtue  than  the  Latin  house  of  the  Catos  of  Tusculum  ?  The  issue  of  the 
contest  was  not  owing  to  the  superior  courage  of  the  Romans,  but  to  the  inhe- 
rent advantages  poss^sed  by  a  single  powerful  state  when  contending  against  a 
confederacy  whose  united  strength  she  can  all  but  balance  alone,  while  to  each 
of  its  separate  members  she  is  far  superior. 

With  the  Latins  were  joined,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Camp  %nians,  the  Sidiciniana, 
the  Aunmcans,  and  the  Yolscians,  including  under  this  name  the  nMUtiaooaiMtiMy. 
various  remnants  of  that  people,  the  Antiatians  on  the  coast,  and  "**'*"'"'^""""'^ 
the  several  tribes  or  cities  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris.  Laurentum,  Ardea,  and 
perhaps  Lanuvium,**  alone  of  all  the  iJatin  cities  took  part  with  Rome :  Fundi 
and  Formiae  stood  aloof  from  the  rest  of  their  Yolscian  countrymen  and  remained 
neutral,  allowing  a  free  passage  to  the  Roman  armies  through  their  territory.^' 
It  was  a  more  remarkable  circumstance,  and  one  of  ill  omen  for  the  unanimity 
and  perseverance  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  that  the  knights*^  or  aristocracy  of 
Capua,  whether  of  Samnite  extraction,  or  of  mixed  blood,  Samnite,  Etruscan, 
and  Opican,  protested  as  a  body  against  the  war  with  Rome,  although  for  the 
present  the  influence  of  the  Latin  party  overbore  their  opposition.  But  it  was  evi- 
dent that  on  the  first  reverses  they  would  regain  their  ascendency,  and  hasten  to 
withdraw  their  countrymen  from  the  league.  We  have  also  indications"  of  a  Roman 
party  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
Xnsculum  in  particular  should  not  have  contained  many  zealous  supporters  of  the 
old  alliance  with  Rome.  Probably  the  Roman  and  anti-Roman  parties  were  in 
most  places  more  or  less  identical  with  the  aristocracy  and  the  party  of  the  com- 
mons; and  already,  as  in  the  second  Punic  war,  Rome  was  regarded  by  the 
Italian  aristocracies  as  the  greatest  bulwark  of  their  ascendency. 

With  Rome  were  united  some  few  Latin  towns,'*  some  of  her  own  colonies," 
her  old  allies  the  Hemioans,  and  above  all  the  Samnites  and  their  Aiii««r 


'^  Jj.  FnlTins,  who  was  oonsnl  in  the  year  when  their  canse  was  almost  desperate.    But  I 

4S7,  had  been  chief  magistrate  of  Tusculam  only  am  not  sure  that  the  mistake  is  not  to  be  aa- 

the  very  year  before  he  was  consul  at  Bomo. —  cribed  to  Livy  himself  rather  than  to  his  copy- 

PHny,  Hist.  Natnr.  VIL  43.  £d.  Venet.  1659.  ists :   for  it  seems  a  jast  remark  of  l>rakao- 

'^  1  a^nee  with  Niebalir  and  with  Bif  onias,  borch^s  that  Livy  calls  the  people  of  Laviniom 

that  in  liTy^s  narrative,  VIIL  12,  18,  Lavinio  not  Lavinii,  but  Laurontes,  as  if  he  had  con- 

«nd  Laviniis  should  bo  restored  instead  of  La-  fhsod  the  two  towns   together.     Yet  **Laa- 

nnvio  and  Lanuvinis.    It  is  not  only  that  the  rentes/'  in  VIII.  11,  must  mean  the  people  of 

Fasti  Capitolini  name  the  people  of  Lavinium  Laurentum,  not  of  Lavinium,  from  a  compar> 

and  not  of  Lanuvium  as  those  over  whom  the  ison  with  liivy's  own  statement  about  Lavmi- 

ounsnl  Kicnius  triumphed,  or  that  several  MSS.  um  in  the  beginning  of  ^e  same  diapter ;  and 

of  Livy  support  the  correction  \  but  in  the  set-  that  the  two  names  really  belong  to  two  distinct 

tlement  ot  lAtium  the  Lanuvians  are  named  places  is  proved  by  their  being  both  found  in 

apart,  as  if  they  had  been  treated  with  singular  the  list  of  the  thirty  Latin  towns  given  by 

nror,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived,  ifthoy  Dionvsius,  V.  61. 

had  been  among  the  last  of  the  Latins  to  re-  "  livy,  VIII.  14. 

main  in  arms.    And  that  they  were  favorably  ^  Livy,  VUI.  11. 

treated  appears  also  from  the  fkmous  article  ^  The  Komans  received  mfbrmation  of  the 

*<  Mnnioipmm'*  in  Festus,  where  they  are  dass-  hostile  designs  of  the  Latins,  says  Livy,  **  per 

ad  along  with  the  people  of  Fundi,  Formiie,  and  quosdam  pnvatis  hospitiis  neceasitudinibusqua 

others,  who  wo  know  were  thought  wortmr  of  conjunctos."  These,  like  the  s^cvoi  in  Greece, 

reward  rather  than  punishment,   besides,  Livy  would  undoubtedly  form  a  par^  disposed  td 

himself  tells  us  that  the  Antiatians  in  the  year  Bome,  whose  influence  woula  bo  felt  as  soon  aa 

415  ravaged  the  district  called  Solonius  ( YlII.  the  fortune  of  the  war  turned  against  the  Latina. 

12),  and  we  know  from  Cicero,  de  Divmatione,  >*  The  lands  of  the  Ardeatians  were  ravaged  . 

t.  84,  that  this  district  was  a  part  of  the  terri-  by  the  Antiatians  in  415  (Livy,  VIII.  12).  Araea, 

toi7  of  Lanuvium.  It  Is  certain,  therefore,  that  therefore,  must  have  been  at  that  time  in  aUi- 

Lanuvium  must  have  been  friendly  to  Rome  at  anoe  with  Bome. 

that  time,  and  if  so,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  "  Such  as  Ostia,  whose  lands  were  also  rav- 

•he  oould  afterwards  have  joined  the  Latins,  aged  by  the  Antiwans  in  415.    (livy,  ibid.) 
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confederacy,  including,  it  is  probable,  the  warlike  nations  of  the  Marsiane  and 
the  Peliofnians. 

When  the  Latins  sent  the  two  praetors  as  ambassadors  to  Rome,  it  is  evident 
TtMiUiyjjjiii»mn»«t.f  ^^*^  ^<^  activc  warfaTC  could  be  going  on  in  Campania.    Latin  gar. 


tjM  jjnv  i»»»e(«dir,  risous  had  probably  wintered  there  to  repel  plundering  parties  of 


tti^SttieiuJfaSo  the  Samnites ;  and  the  Latin  army  would  march  thiuier  as  soon 

as  the  season  for  military  operations  arrived,  to  renew  their  inva- 
sion of  Samnium.  No  expectation  seems  to  have  been  entertained  that  their 
proposal  of  an  equal  union  would  be  answered  by  an  immediate  declaration  of 
war.  Certain  it  is  that  the  breach  of  the  old  alliance  was  far  more  to  be  charged 
on  the  Romans  than  on  them  ;  for  the  Romans  had  deserted  them  in  the  midst 
of  a  war  jointly  undertaken  by  the  two  nations,  and  had  made  peace  with  the 
common  enemy ;  and  the  Campanians,  who  had  originally  joined  the  alliance  to 
obtain  protection  agunst  the  Samnites,  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  the  Latins,  as 
from  them  alone  was  that  protection  now  to  be  hoped  for.  But  the  opportunity 
was  tempting,  and  the  Romans,  taking  advantage"  of  the  earline^  of  the  season, 
when  the  Latins  might  scarcely  be  prepared  for  active  operations,  hastily  declared 
war,  and  dispatched  both  consuls  with  two  consular  armies,  not  by  the  direct  road 
into  Campania  by  Tarracina  or  by  the  Liris,  but  by  a  circuitous  route  at  the  back 
of  their  enemies'  coimtry,  through  the  territory  of  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians'* 
into  Samnium.  There  the  consuls  were  joined  by  the  Samtnte  army ;  and  their 
combined  forces  then  descended  from  the  mountains  of  Samnium,  and  encamped 
in  presence  of  the  enemy  in  the  plain  of  Capua,  with  a  retreat  open  into  the 
country  of  the  Samnites  on  their  rear,  but  with  the  whole  army  and  territory  of 
the  hostile  confederacy  interposed  between  them  and  Rome. 

While  the  Romans  and  Latins  lay  here  over  against  each  other,  the  consuls 
ThtMBorT.  Muiioa  issucd  au  order*°  strictly  forbidding  all  irresrular  skirmishing,  or 
taJ7te£f£S!?w  single  encounters  with  the  enemy.  They  wished  to  prevent  the 
d«n,aiiditMocate4.  coufusiou  which  might  arise  in  chance  combats  between  two  par- 
ties alike  in  arms  and  in  language ;  perhaps  also  they  wished  to  stop  all  inter- 
course with  the  Latins,  lest  the  enemy  should  discover  their  real  strength,  or 
lest  old  feelings  of  kindness  should  revive  in  the  soldiers'  minds,  and  they  should 
begin  to  ask  whether  they  had  any  sufficient  grounds  of  quarrel.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  T.  Manlius,  the  consul's  son,  was  challenged  by  Geminus  Metius, 
of  Tusculum  f^  and,  heedless  of  the  order  of  the  generals,  he  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge and  slew  his  antagonist.  The  young  man  returned  in  triumph  to  the  camp, 
and  laid  his  spoils  at  his  father's  feet;  but  the  consul,  turning  away  from  him, 
immediately  summoned  the  soldiers  to  the  prsetorium,  and  ordered  his  son  to  be 
beheaded  before  them.  All  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  sight,  and  the  younger 
soldiers,  from  a  natural  sympathy  with  youth  and  courage,  regarded  the  consul 

r 

When 'weconBidorthatthensaalBeason  for  ngdnwith  effect,  even  after  it  has  been  often 

hoBtilitios  at  this  period  was  the  autumn,  it  may  told  before,  if  we  have  received  it  from  an  ori- 

be  doubted  whether  the  Latin  army  which  fon^ht  ginal   and   independent    source;   because    if 

nnder  Vesuvius  was  more  than  tmit  force  which  twent}*  eye-witnesses  give  an  account  of  the 

had  wintered  in  Campania  to  jg^arrison  the  sev-  same  eve:^t,  the  impression  which  it  has  made 

enil  towns,  and  as  such  very  mferior  in  num-  on  each  of  them  will  have  been  different,  and, 

bers  to  the  two  consular  armies  of  the  Bomans.  therefore,  each  will  tell  the  story  in  his  own  way, 

The  rapid  march  of  the  consuls  through  the  con-  and  it  will  contain  something  new  and  original, 

tral  eountries  of  Italv  may  have  been  unknown  But  when  we  derive  all  our  knowledge  fVom  one 

to  the  Latins,  and  tneir  sudden  appearance  in  single  account,  and  that  account  has  been  once 

Campania  in  conjunction  with  the  Samnites  may  perfectly  given,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  by 

have  been  as  startling  a  surprise  to  the  enemy,  later  writers  but  to  cop^  it,  or  simply  to  state 

as  that  of  Claudius  Nero  to  llasdrubal  after  his  its  substance.    Thus  it  is  with  Livys  famous 

admirable  march  A'om  Bruttium  to  join  his  col-  description  of  the  condemnation  of  I.  Manlius 

eoguo  on  the  Motaurus ;  or  as  that  of  Napoleon  by  his  finther ;  the  story  cannot  be  bettor  told 

to  the  Austrians  when  the  army  of  reserve  than  he  has  told  it,  and  we  have  no  means  of 

broke  out  from  the  Val  d'Aosta  on  the  plains  adding  to  it  or  varying  it  fVom  other  oriffinal 

»f  Ifombardv  in  the  campaign  of  1800.  sources.    I  have  thereiore  followed  Niebuhr  io 

*  Livy,  VlII.  6.  simplv  stating  its  outline ;  for  the  finished  pio- 

**  livy,  VIII.  6.  ture  tne  reader  must  consult  Livy  himself. 
^  Livy,  VIII.  7.   The  same  story  may  be  told 
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with  abhorrence  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life ;  but  fear  and  respect  were  mingled 
with  tlieir  abhorrence,  and  strict  obedience,  enforced  by  so  dreadful  an  example, 
was  felt  by  all  to  be  indispensable. 

The  stories  which  we  are  obliged  to  follow,  shifting  their  scene  as  rapidly  and 
unconnectedly  as  our  old  drama,  transport  the  two  armies  without  ^. 

a  word  of  explanation  from  the  neighborhood  of  Capua  to  the  foot  ««  Mount  vjjqt^ 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  where,  on  the  road  which  led  to  Veseris,  ac-  ijMgei»»£^ioJjrou 
cording  to  their  own  way  of  expressing  it,  the  decisive  battle  was  thlTidJJy  oTthJU 
fought.  What  Veseris  was,"  or  where  it  was  situated,  on  which  **" 
aide  of  Vesuvius  the  action  took  place,  or  what  had  brought  the  two  armies 
thither,  are  questions  to  which  we  can  give  no  answers.  But  he  who  had  been 
present  at  the  last  council  held  by  the  Koman  generals  before  they  parted  to  take 
their  respective  stations  in  the  line,  might  have  seen  that,  having  planned  for  the 
coming  battle  all  that  skill  and  ability  could  devise,  they  were  ready  to  dare  all 
that  the  most  heroic  courage  could  do  or  suffer :  the  aruspices  had  been  con- 
sulted'* as  to  the  import  of  the  signs  given  by  the  entrails  of  the  sacrifice  :  their 
answers  had  been  made  known  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  ;  and  with  it 
the  determination  of  the  consuls,  that,  on  whichever  side  of  the  battle  the  Ro- 
mans  should  first  begin  to  give  ground,  the  consul  who  commanded  in  that  quar- 
ter should  forthwith  devote  himself,  and  the  hosts  of  the  enemy  with  himself,  to 
the  gods  of  death  and  to  the  grave :  "  for  fate,"  said  they,  *'  requires  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  general  from  one  party,  and  of  an  army  from  the  other :  one  of  us,  there- 
fore, will  be  the  general  that  shall  perish,  that  the  army  which  is  to  perish  also 
may  be  not  ours,  but  the  army  of  the  Latins." 

We  have  seen  that  the  arms  and  tactic  of  both  armies  were  precisely  similar. 
In  each  there  were  two  grand  divisions,  the  first  forming  the  ordi-  s\maBT  dkpodUoM  «i 
nary  line  of  battle,  and  the  second  the  reserve ;  the  latter  being,  ^o*"**""*^ 
in  point  of  numbers,  considerably  the  strongest.**  The  first  division,  however, 
was  subdivided  into  two  equal  parts,  the  first  of  which,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Hastati,  consbted  of  light  and  heavy  armed  soldiers,  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
third  of  the  former  to  two-thirds  of  the  latter ;  the  second  part,  called  the  Prin- 
cipes,  contained  the  flower  of  the  whole  army,  all  heavy-armed  men,  in  the  vi^or 
of  their  age,  and  most  perfectly  and  splendidly  accoutred.  The  reserve,  formmg 
in  itself  a  complete  army,  contained  a  threefold  subdivision ;  one-third  of  it  was 
composed  of  veteran  heavy-armed  soldiers,  the  Triarii ;  another  third  of  light- 
armed,  Rorarii;  and  the  remainder  were  mere  supernumeraries,  Accensi,  who 
were  destined  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  should  have  fallen  in  the  first 
line,  or  to  act  with  the  reserve  in  cases  of  the  last  extremity.  These  divisions 
bemg  the  same  in  both  armies,  the  generals  on  either  side  knew  precisely  the 
force  and  nature  of  the  enemy's  reserve,  and  could  calculate  the  movements  of 
their  own  accordingly. 

The  tactic  of  the  Romans  was,  at  this  period,  in  an  intermediate  state,  between 
the  use  of  the  order  of  the  phalanx,  with  the  round  shield  and  pike,  TMUaortiisRimiHiu. 
and  the  loose  array  of  the  later  legion,  with  the  large  oblong  shield,  »*«•***»*•  i""*^ 
sword,  and  pilum,  such  as  it  is  described  by  Polybius.     But  the  want  of  all  co- 

•  "  Apnd  Vcserim  fluvium,"  is  the  oxpros-  the  dead,  and  earth,  the  mother  of  all,  dumed 

sion  of  tne  author  **  do  Vina  IHastribns"  twice  as  their  victims  the  general  of  one  party,  and 

over,  Sn  his  notices  of  P.  Decias  and  of  T.  Man-  the  army  of  the  other:  the  consuls  tnen  sacri« 

lias.    Cicero  twice  mentions  the  name,  but  sim-  flced,  to  see  whether  the  sign  observed  in  the 

ply  says  **  ad  Veserim.*'    There  is  no  stream  at  entriuls  of  the  victim  would  spealc  the  same 

present  on  either  side  of  Vesnvias  which  will  language  as  their  vision, 

answer  the  description ;  but  it  is  scarcely  pos-  ^  See  the  fiimous  description  of  the  legion  at 

aible  to  calculate  tne  changes  effected  in  tne  ^e-  this  period  in  Li  vy.  VIII.  8,  and  Niebiihr's  com- 

ogiBphy  of  a  country  by  volcanic  action  durmg  ments  upon  it.  Vol.  I.  p.  497,  &c  £d.  2, 1827, 

Apenod  of  90  many  centuries.  and  Vol.  III.  p.  110,  &Q,    The  firet  line,  com- 

""  livy.  Vni.  6.  Both  consuls,  said  the  story,  prising  the  hastati  and  principes,  contained  in 

had  seen  in  the  night  the  same  vision ;  a  figure  each  legion  only  1890  men ;  the  reserve,  oon« 

of  more  than  human  stature  and  mi^esty  ap-  sistingofthe triarii, rorarii,  and  aooensi,amoantp* 

peared  to  them,  and  told  them  that  the  gods  of  ed  to  8790. 
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temporary  accounts  of  this  middle  period  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  com* 
prehend  it  clearly.  Reserving,  therefore,  for  another  place  all  minute  ioquiriea 
mto  the  subject,  I  shall  here  only  take  for  granted  some  of  the  principal  points^ 
so  far  as  they  are  essential  to  a  description  of  the  battle. 

The  Roman  and  Latin  legions  were,  as  we  have  seen,  opposed  to  each  other. 
(M««f  b^uoTMh  ^'he  Samnites  and  Hemicans,  who  formed  one  wing  of  the  Roman 
*™^  .   army,  must,  in  like  manner,  have  been  opposed  to  the  nalioos  of 

their  own  or  of  a  kindred  stock,  the  Campaniaas,  Sidicinians,  and  Volscians. 

Of  the  Roman  line  itself,  the  legions  on  the  right  were  commanded  by  Titiu 
Manlius,**  those  on  the  left  by  Pumius  Decius. 

The  battle  began  with  the  encounter  of  the  hastati,  who  formed  on  each  ada« 
BBttUadcriiMBt  V*.  ^  ^^  h&Ye  sceu,  the  first  division  <^  the  first  line.  Consisting  botli 
*^"*-  of  light  and  heavy  armed  soldiers,  they  closed  with  each  other 

with  levelled  pikes,  amidst  showers  of  darts  from  their  light-armed  men,  who 
either  skirmished  in  the  intervals  between  the  maniples  of  the  pikemen,  or,  shel- 
tered behind  them,  threw  their  missiles  over  the  heads  of  their  comrades  into  the 
line  of  the  enemy. 

In  this  conflict  the  right  wing  of  the  Latins  prevailed,  and  the  Roman  hastati 
BonwintuM  b  41a-  o^  ^^^  l^ft  wing  fell  back  in  disorder  upon  the  principes,  who  fonned 
*^**'  what  may  be  called  the  main  battle. 

Decius  then  called  aloud  for  M.  yalerius,*"  the  pontifex  maximus.  "  The  sodsp*' 
».DMiM4«««tMUni-  he  said,  "  must  help  us  now ;"  and  he  made  the  pontifex  dictate 
***'-  to  him  the  form  of  words  in  which  he  was  to  devote  himself  and 

the  legions  of  the  enemy  to  the  gods  of  death.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
to  Decius,  as  one  of  the  commons,  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  religion  were 
an  unknown  mystery.    The  pontifex  bade  him  take  his  consular  toga,*'  and  wrap 

*  Livy,  VII.  9.  refer  to  the  apofitolical  writings  in  the  New  Tes- 

"  Who  tills  M.  Valerius  was,  we  know  not;  tament.     Livy  himself  may  have  copied  ths 

whether  it  was  the  M.  Viderins  Poplicola,  who  prater  immeaiately  from  one  of  the  older  an- 

was  consul  in  400  and  402,  or  M.  Valerius  Cor-  nalists,  either  from  Fabiiis  Piotor,  from  whom 

vus,  who  had  been  already  three  times  consul  Gcllius  <}uotes  one  or  two  similar  notices  of  an- 

and  once  dictator,  and  of  whom  Pliny  relates,  cient  religious  observances^  or  fVom  L.  Cindua, 

that  in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  he  was  ap-  whose  treatise  "  de  Re  Mihtari"  contained  the 

pointed  to  curnle  offices  no  fewer  tnan  one  and  form  used  by  the  Fetialos  in  declaring  war,  and 

twenty  times.    Hist.  Natur.  VII.  48.  that  of  the  military  oath.    See  Gellius,  Xvl.  4. 

"  "Togam  pnetextam  sumere  jussit  ;**  ^Uu-  Varro  also  was  fond  of  recording  ancient  forms, 

mere,"  because  it  was  not  oommonlywom  in  bat-  carmina^  in  their  own  words ;  of  which  we  have 

tie.    The  form  of  words  in  which  Decius  devo-  several  instances  in  that  almost  solitary  rem- 

ted  himself  ran  as  follows :  "  Thou,  Janus,  thou,  nant  of  his  voluminous  works  which  has  reached 

Jupiter,  thou.  Mars,  our  fiither,  thou,  Quirinus,  our  times,  his  work  on  the  Latin  language, 

thou,  Bellona;  ye.  Lores,  ye,  the  nine  gods,  ye,  Forms  of  all  sorts,  and  laws,  may  be  robed  on 

the  gods  of  our  fathers*  huid,  ye,  the  gods  wnose  as  perfectly  ji^enuine,  even  when  ascribed  to  a 

power  disposes  both  of  us  and  of  our  enemies,  period  the  nistory  of  which  is  good  for  nothing, 

and  ye  also  gods  of  the  dead,  I  pray  you,  I  hum-  To  notice  more  particularly  the  prayer  of  De- 

bly  beseech  you,  I  crave,  and  doubt  not  to  re-  cius,  it  may  be  seen  that  it  addresses  Janus  be- 

coive  this  grace  from  you,  that  ye  would  pros-  fore  all  other  gods,  even  before  Jupiter  himself: 

per  the  people  of  Rome  and  the  Quirites  with  in  evident  agreement  witli  that  ancient  rite  ojf 

all  might  and  victory ;  and  that  ye  would  visit  opening  the  gates  of  Janus  at  the  beginning  of 

the  eaemies  of  the  peoi)le  of  Rome  and  of  the  a  war,  which  implied  that  he  was  in  an  espedal 

Quirites  with  terror,  with  dismay,  and  with  manner  the  god  whom  the  Romans  wished 

death.    And,  according  to  these  words  which  to  go  out  with  them  to  battle.    See  p.  4.    Mars 


gions  and  the  foreign  aids,  of  the  Roman  peo-    gine,  was  of  a  later  date  in  Italy  tlian  Janns; 

rods  came  to  the 
(peaks 
,  Jiatin 
la- 
_  la- 

in those  solemn  devotions,  Livy  has  copied,  he    res   militares*'  (see  Orelli's  Inscriptions^  Nob 


to  the  pont'illcal  books :  just  as  Cyprian,  where    pressed  by  a  particular  title,  or  implied  by  the 
be  apiMBals  to  "  traditio  apostoliea,"  means  to    nature  of  the  case.  •  Thus  L.  .fimuins,  in  the 
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it  round  bis  head,  putting  out  his  hand  from  under  it,  to  hold  it  to  his  face,  and 
to  set  his  feet  upon  a  javelin,  and  so  to  utter  the  set  words  which  he  should  dic- 
tate. When  they  had  been  duly  spoken,  the  consul  sent  his  lictors  to  his  col- 
league, to  say  that  he  had  devoted  himself  to  death  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Roman  army.  Then,  with  his  toga  wrapped  around  his  body,  after  the  fashion 
adopted  in  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  he  sprung  upon  his  horse,  armed  at  all  points," 
plunged  amidst  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  was  slain.  Such  an  example  of  self- 
devotion  in  a  general  is  in  all  cases  inspiriting ;  but  the  Romans  beheld  in  this 
not  only  the  heroic  valor  of  Decios,  but  the  certain  devotion  of  their  enemies  to 
the  yengeance  of  the  gods ;  what  was  due  from  themselves  to  the  powers  of  death. 
Decius  had  paid  for  them ;  so,  lUce  men  freed  from  a  burden,  they  rushed  on  with 
light  and  cheerful  hearts,  as  iif  appointed  to  certain  victory. 

The  Xiatins^.too,  understood  the  meanmg  of  Decius'  death,  when  they  saw  his 
dress  and  heard  bis  words  of  devotbn ;  and  no  doubt  it  produced  Th«  »*in  uttiw  m 
on  their  minds  something  of  dismay.  But,  soon  recovering,  the  ^wJ^"*****"*^* 
muD'battles  on  both  sides  closed  in  fierce  onset ;  and  though  the  light  troops  of 
the  Roman  reserve  were  also  brought  into  action,  and  skirmished  amongst  the 
mamples  of  the  hastati  and  prinoipes,  yet  victory  seemed  disposed  to  favor  the 


In  this  extremity  Manlius^  well  knowing  that  in  a  contest  so  equal  the  last  re- 
serve brought  into  the  field  on  either  side  would  inevitably  decide  _  ^ 
^e  day,  still  kept  back  the  veterans  of  hb  second  line,  and  called  rfa**  um  &!•  oc  tte 
forward  only  hb  accensi  or  supernumeraries,  whom,  for  this  very  '' 
purpose,  he  had,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  furnished  with  complete  arms. 
The  Latins  mistook  these  for  the  veterans,  or  triarii,  and  thinking  that  the  last 
rsserve  of  the  Romans  was  now  engaged,  they  instantly  brought  up  their  own. 
The  Romans  struggled  valiantly,  but  at  last  were  begrmning  to  give  way,  when, 
at  a  signal  given,  the  real  reserve  of  the  Roman  veterans  started  forwards,  ad- 
vanced through  the  intervals  of  the  wavering  line  in  front  of  them,  and  with  loud 
cheers  charged  upon  the  enemy.  Such  a  shock  at  such  a  moment  was  irresisti- 
ble ;  they  broke  through  the  whole  army  of  the  Latins  almost  without  loss ;  the 


wmr  with  Antiodma,  when  engaged  in  a  soft-  prayer,  to  show  that  the  Bomans  did  not  treat 

%ht  with  the  enemy,  vowed  to  build  a  temple  them  with  that  irreverence  which  the  Latin  am- 

to  the  lares  permarinL  or  *'  the  powers  or  genii  bassador  had  manifested  towards  the  Jupiter 

of  the  deep."    I^^y*  XL.  62.    IfacrobiuSf  Sat*  of  the  Capitol. 

amalia,  I.  10.     MuUcr,   Etmsker,  Vol.  II.  p.  Lastly,  to  end  this  long  note,  it  has  been 

129,  com.  p.  91.    The  war  lares,  to  whom  Decius  doubted  what  is  the  meaning  of  toe  expression, 


acoompanying  his  history,  PI.  105,  106.    They  have  understood  it  (see  the  note  on  the  words  in 

are  winj|ea  figures,  male  and  female,  who  are  Bokker^s  livy),  the  words  are  added  as  of  good 

present  m  a  battle,  taking  part  with  the  several  omen,  **  the  grace  which  I  crave  .1  fbel  sure  that 

oombatants.  I  shall  also  obtain  ;'*  in  the  well-known  ftitnre 

The  **  nine  gods,**  "  dii  novensiles,**  are  prob-  sense  of  the  present  tense,  in  which  '*  fero"  sig- 

My  the  nine  gods  of  the  Etruscan  religion,  nifies,  '*I  am  going  to  obtain."    It  may,  per- 

who  alone  had  the  power  of  launching  light-    hape,  8*     '* "'^ " 

ning  and  thunderbolts.    See  MuUer,  Etrusker,  am  rei 

Vol.  II.  p.  84,  note  10.    According  to  another  but,  at 

daflnition,  Bervios,  ^n.  VIII.  187,  the  dii  no-  '*  to  receive  favor,"  as  '*  petere"  aigniiles  to  sue 

Tensiles  were  gods  who  had  been  deified  for  for  it." 

their  good  deeda;  "  quibus  merita  virtutis  dede-  *  *'  Armatus  in  eqnum  inailivit,"  says  livy. 

rint  numinis  dignitatem."  Zonaraa  says,  ra-  $w)^  M6s  (VII.  26).    ^ut  tlua 

By  "  the  gods  whose  power  disposes  both  of  must  refer  only  to  the  moments  while  he  was 

vs  and  of  our  enemies^"  **  divi  quorum  est  po-  uttering  the  prayer :  when  that  was  ended,  he 

taatas  nostrorum  hostiumque,"  may  be  meant  resumed  the  Ailf  arms  of  aHomangenersl ;  only 

wther  the  especial  tutelar  powers  of  each  nation,  his  sacred  character,  as  one  devoted  to  the  godsi 

the  "  lares  urbinm  et  dvitatum"  (see  Orelli,  was  marked  by  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 


and  luiierva  of  the  Capitol  for  Some,  and  the    oinctos  Qabinus,  see  Miiller,  Etrusker,  VoL  IL 
Jupiter  of  the  mountams  of  Alba  for  Latiam.    p.  268. 
Xbe  goda  of  Latium  might  bo  addressed  in  the 
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battle  became  a  butchery,  and,  according  to  the  usual  result  of  engagements 
fought  hand  to  hand,  where  a  broken  army  can  neither  fight  nor  fly,  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  Latins  were  killed  or  taken. 

How  far  the  Samnites  contributed  to  this  victory,  whether  they,  after  having 
Bbm  of  tiM  SMBBitM  beaten  the  Volscians  and  Campanians,  threatened  the  flank  of  the 
bth«i»tti«.  Latins  at  the  moment  of  the  last  chaise  of  the  Roman  veterans, 

there  was  no  Samnite  historian  to  tell,  and  no  Roman  annalist  would  tell  truly. 
Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this ;  for  if  we  had  only  certain  English  accounts  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  who  would  know  that  the  Prussians  had  any  effectual  share 
In  that  day's  victory  ? 

If  the  importance  of  a  battle  be  a  just  reason  for  dwelling  upon  it  in  detail, 
then  I  may  be  excused  for  having  described  minutely  this  great  action  between 
the  Romans  and  Latins  under  Mount  Vesuvius ;  for  to  their  victory  on  that  day, 
securing  to  them  forever  the  alliance  of  Latium,  the  Romans  owed  their  conquest 
of  the  world. 

The  wreck  of  the  Latin  army  retreated  by  different  routes  out  of  Campama; 
Tu  L*  bM  nn  *°^  *^®  couqucrors  had  suffered  so  severely  that  they  were  in  no 
jufej^udMuydi.  condition  to  pursue  them.   The  fugitives  first  halted  at  MintumsB  ;* 

then  finding  themselves  not  molested,  they  advanced  again  to 
Vescia,  a  town  described  as  in  the  country  of  the  Ausonians,  one  of  the  Greek 
forms  of  the  name  of  the  Opicans  or  Oscans,  and  situated  apparently  on  the  east- 
em  or  Campanian  side  of  the  Massican  hills,  where  the  streams  run  towards  the 
Savone.  Here  they  rallied,  and  L.  Numisius,  the  Latin  prsetor,  used  every  effort 
to  revive  their  courage,  and  to  procure  reinforcements  both  from  Latium,  and 
from  the  Volscians';  Campania  having  been  wholly  lost  by  the  late  battle.  A 
large  force  was  thus  again  assembled,  and  the  Romans  and  Samnites,  who  had 
been  themselves  also  reinforced,  we  may  suppose,  in  the  interval,  from  Samnium 
at  any  rate,  if  not  from  Rome,  hastened  a  second  time  to  encounter  them.  But 
the  victory  was  easy  and  decisive ;  and  as  no  third  army  could  immediately  be 
raised,  the  consul  entered  Latium  without  opposition,  plundered  the  open  coun- 
try, and  received  the  submission  of  several  cities.  The  Latin  confederacy  was, 
in  fact,  broken  up  forever. 

According  to  the  Fasti,  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year  must  have  resigned 
T.  mmOu  MtoTM  to  so  long  before  the  regular  expiration  of  their  office,  that  Manlius 
RaiMUMiuitimpiii.  jyjjj  Decius  must  have  been  appointed  to  succeed  them  almost  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  winter,  and  their  great  campaign  was  carried  on  in  the  early 
spring.  Manlius  made  all  haste,  no  doubt,  to  return  home  to  his  triumph ;  but 
as  he  triumphed  on  the  1 8th  of  May,"^  it  is  clear  that  he  had  greatly  anticipated 
the  usual  season  for  military  operations,  and  by  so  doing  had  perhaps  taken  the 
enemy  by  surprise.  Great  as  had  been  his  services,  his  triumph  was  regarded 
with  no  joy ;  such  rejoicings  seemed  unbecoming**  in  one  who  had  lost  both  his 
colleague  and  his  own  son  m  the  course  of  the  contest ;  and  the  younger  Romans 
looked  on  him  less  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Latins,  than  as  the  murderer  of  his 
son. 

The  Latin  towns  which  had  already  submitted  were  deprived  of  all  their  public 
or  domain  land,  and  a  like  penalty  was  imposed  on  the  Campanians.''    But  as 

"  livy,  Vm.  10, 11.  It  is  plain  from  this  that  by  a  route  dronitons  indeed,  bnt  secnre  from 

tiamnium  was  altogether  the  oase  of  the  Roman  interruption,  through  the  country  of  the  Mar- 

army^s  operations,  and  that  whatever  was  the  sians  and  Pelignians. 

exact  scene  of  the  great  battle^  the  Bomans  "*  The  notice  in  the  ftngments  of  the  Fasti 

fought  with  the  enemy^s  army  mterposed  be-  runs  as  follows : — 

tween  them  and  Rome.    This  sufficiently  marks  [T.  MJanlius  L.  F.  A.  N.    Imperiossus  Tor- 

the  grand  scale  of  these  operations,  and  also  the  auatus  [t)]os  XXL  I>e  Latineis  .  €«mpanets  .  8i> 

enlarged  militaiy  views  of  the  Roman  consuls,  aicineis  .  Aurunoois  .  A.CDXXIX.  xv.  XL  Ja- 

They  ventured  to  abandon  altogether  the  line  of  nias. 

their  own  territory^  and  to  carry  the  war  di-  "  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  XXXX.  Mol 

rectly  into  Campanta,  resting  on  the  territory  **  Livy,  VXXX.  11.    Kiebuhr  thinks  that  iSis 

of  their  allies,  and  communicating  with  Rome  settlement  of  Latium  was  attended  by  many  ex« 
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the  Campanian  aristocraoj  had  been  wholly  opposed  to  the  war  ^^^^  i«,«iito«. 
^th  Rome,  they  were  rather  entitled  to  reward  than  punishment.  nAn^S^futtMt 
They  therefore  received  the  franchise  of  Roman  citizens,  which  ■""■*' 
enabled  them  to  intermarry  with  Romans,  and  to  inherit  property,  while  their 
ascendency  in  their  own  country  was  abundantly  secured ;  and  as  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  their  domain  land,  they  were  each  to  receive  from  the  Campanian 
people  450''  denarii  a  year. 

IMiilst  the  consuls  were  absent  in  Campania,  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  the  praetor, 
had  been  left  at  home  with  the  command  of  the  forces  usually 
appointed  to  protect  the  city.  He  had  watched  the  Antiatians,  ^"*^  dieutor. 
and  checked  their  plundering  inroads,  but  had  been  able  to  do  nothing  of  import- 
ance. After  the  return  of  Manlius  he  was  appointed  dictator,  as  Manlius  himself 
fell  sick.  It  seems  probable  that  he  was  appointed  dictator  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  comitia,  and  that  Manlius,  having  been  left  solo  consul,  and  after- 
wards beinff  himself  disabled  by  illness,  was  required,  like  the  consuls  who  had 
preceded  him,  to  resign  his  office  before  the  end  of  his  year.**  He  was  succeeded 
by  Ti.  ^milius  and  Q.  Publilius  Philo. 

The  history  of  their  consulship  is  obscure.  The  Latins  are  said  to  have  re- 
newed the  war  again,"  to  recover  their  forfeited  domain ;  it  is  more  Tb«ii6weon«ibd«iii* 
likely  that  only  some  of  their  cities  had  submitted  to  Manlius,  and  ^i^"*^***^ 
that  the  treatment  which  these  met  with  drove  the  rest  to  try  the  fortune  of 
arms  once  again.  They  were  defeated  by  the  consul  Publilius,'*  and  more  pf 
their  towns  then  submitted ;  some,  however,  still  continued  to  resist,  and  amongst 
these  Pedum,  Tibur,  and  Prseneste,  are  particularly  named.  The  consul  H. 
^milius  laid  siege  to  Pedum,  but  the  defence  was  obstinate ;  and  whatever  was 
the  true  cause.  Pedum  remained  to  the  end  of  his  consulship  imconquered. 

This  was  probably  owing  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Rome.  Out  of  the  large 
tracts  of  domain  land  won  in  the  last  campaign,  the  assignations  of  q.  Puunim  phno  di«. 
land  to  the  commons  had  in  no  case  exceeded  the  amount  of  three  ^  ^  ^^  ^ 
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jugera  to  each  man :  all  the  rest  was  occupied,  as  usual,  by  the  great 

ecutions,  which  hlBtory,  troui  a  desire  to  soften  "  Somethinie^  of  this  sort  must  be  supposed, 

the  picture,  has  omitted.  Vol.  III.  p.  159.    The  if  Li\'y  had  any  authority  for  his  statement,  that 

Bomans,  however,  far  from  being  ashamed  of  the  consuls  in  the  year  420,  only  ten  years  after 

Buch  executions,  rather  gloried  m  them,  and  this  period,  still  came  into  office  on  the  Ist  of 

cvenlavy  himself  relates  with  entire  approba-  July.    (Livy,  VIII.  20.)    For  as  Manlius  en- 

tion  the  cruel  vengeance  taken  upon  Capua  in  tered  on  his  consulship  before  the  winter  was 

the  second  Punio  war.    The  moment  tlii&t  the  well  ended,  and  triumphed  as  early  as  May,  the 

war  was  at  an  end  with  any  of  the  Latin  states,  consular  year  must  have  be^un  from  that  time 

it  was  the  policy  of  Rome  to  avoid  driving  them  forwards,  not  in  July,  but  m  the  early  spring, 

again  to  despair  by  any  bloody  executions ;  and  unless  it  had  again  been  altered  by  some  subse- 

an  the  deportation  of  the  senators  of  VelitrsB  is  auent  change.     But  the  whole  chroDology  of 

mentioned  as  an  instance  of  remarkable  severity,  uiis  period  is  still  so  uncertain  in  its  detail?,  that 

it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  no  blood  was  it  is  mipossible  to  arrive  at  any  certuu  conclu- 

shed  except  on  the  field  of  battle.  sion. 

"  Livv,  VIII.  11.     Mr.  Twisa  supposes  that  »  Livy,  VIII.  12. 

thirty  talents  were  fixed  upon  as  the  annual  pay-  "  The  dates  for  these  years  furnished  by  the 

ment  to  bo  made  to  each  century  of  the  Campa-  Fasti  are  as  follow : 

nian  cquites,  which  would  make  one  hundred  T.  Manlius  triumphed  on  the  18th  of  May, 
and  twenty  talents  for  the  whole  four  centuries ;  418.  Q.  Publilius  rhilo  triumphed  on  the  18th 
and  as  there  were  four  hundred  knights  in  each  of  January,  414 ;  and  L.  Camillns  and  C.  Mas- 
century,  it  allows  just  four  hundred  and  fifty  nius  triumphed  on  the  28th  and  80th  of  Sep- 
denarii  or  draohnuB  to  each  individual.  Nie-  tember,415.  Now,  as  the  Fasti  reckon  the  vears 
buhr  well  observes  that  the  yearly  payment  of  of  Rome  ft-om  the  21st  of  April  (the  Palilia),  the 
so  largo  a  sum  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  tol-  traditionary  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
cnts  gives  us  a  high  idea  of  the  wealth  of  Capua,  it  is  obvious  that  between  May,  418,  anil  Janu- 
The  coin  paid  is  called  by  Livy  "  denarios  num-  arv.  414,  there  intervened  twenty  months, 
mos;'^  and  although  silver  denarii^ere  not  coin-  wnilst  between  January,  414,  and  September, 
cd  at  Rome  till  a  later  period,  yet  this  proves  415,  there  would  bo  no  more  than  cignt.  But 
aothinff  against  their  earlier  use  in  Campania ;  whether  these  dates  are  correct  is  quite  another 
and  altnongh  Eckkel  and  Mionnet  acknowledge  question.  I  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
only  a  copper  coinage  of  ancient  Capua,  yet  Mi(^i  the  dironology  of  much  of  the  fihh  century^  of 


pvcs  an  engraving  of  a  silver  coin,  witn  an  Oscan  Rome  with  precision,  because  it  is  impossible 

iDscription,  which  must,  undoubtedly,  have  be-  to  fix  the  history ;  ana  agun,  we  cannot  attempt 

longed  to  C^pua  in  the  days  of  its  independence,  to  fix  the  history  by  the  chronology,  becauM 

Bee  plato  1 15  of  Mioall's  Atlas.  that  is  in  itself  uncertain. 
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families  of  the  aiistocraej.  Great  discontent  was  excited  af  this,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances occurred,  in  all  probability  showing  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tricians to  take  advantage  of  their  successes  abroad  in  order  to  recover  their  old 
ascendency.  Niebuhr  supposes  that  the  majority  of  the  senate  was  opposed  to 
these  projects,  and  cordially  joined  with  the  consuls  in  repressing  them.  Both 
the  consuls  were  wise  and  moderate  men ;  both  had  been  amongst**  the  five 
commissioners  for  the  relief  of  the  general  distress  in  the  year  403,  whose  merits 
were  so  universally  acknowledged  by  all  parties.  There  is  no  likelihood  that 
such  men  should  have  indulged  a  spirit  of  faction  or  personal  pique  at  such  a 
moment,  or  should  have  proposed  and  carried  laws  of  the  greatest  importanct 
without  any  especial  call  for  them,  and  yet  without  encountering  any  formidable 
opposition.  Nor  is  it  consistent  that  the  senate,  after  having  had  some  months' 
experience,  according  to  the  common  story,  of  the  factious  character  of  the  two 
consuls,  should  have  required  them  to  name  a  dictator  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
them,  when  the  very  result  which  did  take  place  might  have  been  so  easily  fore- 
seen, that  ^milius  would  name  his  own  colleague.  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  senate  foresaw,  and  had  in  fact  arranged  that  it  should  be  so,  in  order  that 
the  reforms  which  were  judged  necessary  might  be  supported  and  carried  with 
the  authority  of  the  greatest  magistracy  in  the  commonwealth.  The  reforms 
now  effected  were  purely  constitutional,  and  consisted  mainly,  as  far  as  appears, 
in  destroying  the  power  of  the  aristocratical  assembly  of  the  curiae,  a  body  ne- 
cessarily of  a  very  different  character  from  the  senate,  and  in  which  the  most 
one-sided  party  spirit  was  likely  to  be  predominant.  General  assemblies  of  the 
members  of  a  privileged  or  separate  order'^  are  of  all  things  the  most  mischie- 
vous ;  as  they  combine  with  the  turbulence  and  violence  of  a  popular  assembly 
all  the  narrow-mindedness  and  exclusiveness  of  a  particular  caste.  It  seems  that 
no  greater  benefit  could  have  been  conferred  on  Rome  than  the  extinction  of  the 
power  of  the  curise ;  and  accordingly  one  of  Publilius'  laws  deprived**  them  of 
their  power  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature  with  regard  to  all  laws  passed  by  the 
comitia  of  tribes ;  and  another  reduced  it  to  a  mere  formality  with  respect  to  all 
laws  submitted  to  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  :^  whatever  law  was  proposed  bj 

"  Livy,  VII.  21.    '*  Merit!  s&qnitate  curAqne  enacted;  bnt  Niebnbr's  explanation  is  so  con- 

snnt  ut  per   omnium  annalium   monamcnta  sistent  and  bo  probable  that  I  have  been  in- 

cclebres  nominibus  essent.''  dnccd  to  adopt  it. 

*  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  observed  that  our  *•  "Ut  le^nm  qntecomitiiB  centnriatis  fcrren- 
houae  of  lords  resembles  the  Roman  senate^  and  tnr  ante  initum  snffhiglnm  patres  atictores  fie- 
not  tho  comitia  of  the  curifEi.  If  our  nobility  rent."  I  need  not  say  that  **  patres"  here  wis 
were  like  that  of  the  continent,  so  that  sJl  a  generally  supposed  to  mean  the  senate^  and  I 
pccr^s  Rons  were  noble,  or  like  the  patrician  or-  nave  no  doubt  that  lAvy  bo  understood  it ;  bat 
der  at  Rome,  so  that  all  his  descendants  in  tho  I  think  Niebuhr  is  right  in  understanding  it  of 
male  line  were  noble,  a  representative  body  the  patrician  curies,  who  had  before  possessed 
chosen  out  of  and  by  so  large  a  privileged  dass.  a  distinct  voice  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature, 
without  anv  mixture  of  new  creations,  would  The  power  of  tlie  curisB  was  likely  to  be  da- 
be  a  very  different  thing  fVom  our  house  of  puted  earlier  than  that  of  tho  senate;  the 
peers,  and  would  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  nar-  Bcnato  was  now  a  mixed  body,  composed  of 
ture  of  the  Roman  comitia  of  curitB.  Compare  the  most  eminent  men  of  both  orders:  it 
also  the  spirit,  at  once  factious  and  intolcrant|  was  a  true  national  council ;  and  that  snca  a 
which  has  marked  the  convocations  of  tho  body  should  exercise  the  power  of  deddiog 
clergy,  and  particularly  the  lower  house  of  con-  what  questions  should  be  submitted  to  the 
vocation  as  opposed  to  the  upper;  thatis,  agat\  comitia  of  the  people  at  large,  was  nothing 
the  curies  as  opposed  to  the  senate.  Consider  more  than  what  was  common  in  Greece  even  tt 
also  that  worst  of  all  possible  assemblies,  the  this  very  period;  and  it  was  held  not  to  be  in- 
dict of  the  nobles  of  Poland.  compatible  with  a  demooraey,  provided  that  the 

*  I  have  followed  Nlebuhr  in  his  explanation  body  in  which  this  power  was  vested  was  not 
of  the  Publilian  laws.    Vol.  III.  p.  169,  etseciq.  of  too  narrow  and  exclusive  a  diaracter.    An 

>.     See 
with  the  Valerian  and  Horatian  law  of  tlie  year    also  the  institution  of  the  vo/ie^^Xanc  at  Athens : 


Livy  sjiys  the  purport  of  the  first  law  was  **  ut    /«cV  y«5p  tJral  n  reioBrev  6  trtpcKis  hmt  nlS 
plebiscfta  omnes  Quirites  tenercnt :"  evidentiy    wpopavXcOtiV  . .  tooto  6i,  SpMyoi  rbv  A^B/Av 
understanding  it  to  have  had  the  same  purport    6\tyapx*K6¥.    Aristotie,  Politica  IV.   15.    See 


^  possiL ^ ,     „  _ 

Into  disuse,  or  rather  being  obstructed  bv  the    the  senate  at  Rome  should  have  thus  early  lo*t 
power  of  a  party,  Bhould  be  again  solemnly  re-    a  power  which  still  existed  generally  in  Greooe: 
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(be  senate  to  the  centuries,  and  no  measure  could  originate  with  the  latter,  wai 
to  be  considered  as  having  the  sanction  of  the  curiae  also :  so  that  if  the  cen- 
taries  passed  it,  it  should  have  at  once  the  force  of  a  law.  A  third  Publilian 
law  enacted  that  one  of  the  two  censors  should  necessarily  be  elected  from  the 
commons  ;  a  fourth,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  provided  that  the  praetorship  also  should  be 
thrown  open,  and  that  in  each  alternate  year  the  praetor  also  should  be  a  plebeian. 

"  The  patres,"  says  Livy,  "  thought  that  the  two  consuls  had  done  the  com- 
monwealth more  mischief  by  their  domestic  measures  than  service  Tb,PBbmta.ii.wi» 
by  their  conduct  of  the  war  abroad."  If  the  term  patres  be  un-  w^  by  uiH^^ 
derstood  of  the  majority  of  the  patrician  order,  Livy  is  probably  *  **"*  ' 
right ;  but  if  he  meant  to  speak  of  the  senate,  he  must  have  judged  them  over- 
harshly.  That  assembly  contained  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  aristocracy,  but  it 
did  not  represent  the  passions  and  exclusiveness  of  the  patrician  vulgar.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  senate,  whether  patricians  or  commoners,  saw  the  necessity  of  the 
Publilian  laws,  and  had  the  rare  wisdom  to  pass  them  in  time.  Accordingly,  they 
were  followed  by  no  demands  for  further  concessions ;  but  by  a  period  of  such 
unbroken  peace  and  order,  that  for  many  years  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
Romans  are  heard  of  no  more ;  and  the  old  contests  between  the  patrician  order 
and  the  rest  of  the  people  may  be  said  to  have  ended  forever.  The  Hortensian 
laws,  about  fifty  years  later,  were  occasioned  by  contests  of  another  sort,  such  as 
marked  the  latter  period  of  the  commonwealth ;  contests  of  a  nature  far  more 
dangerous — where  the  object  sought  for  is  not  so  much  political  power  for  its 
own  sake,  but  as  the  means  of  obtaining  bread. 

In  the  following  year  the  war  with  the  Latins  was  brought  io  a  conclusion. 
The  new  consuls  were  L.  Furius  Camillus,  perhaps  a  grandson^*  jp,„^  wboiidco  of  l* 
of  the  great  Camillus,  and  C.  Maenius.  Camillus  marched  against  ^""^ 
Pedum,  while  his  colleague  attacked  the  Antiatians,  who  were  supported  by  the 
people  of  Velitrae,  Aricia,  and  Lavinium.  Both  were  completely  successful ;  Pe- 
dum was  taken  by  Camillus,^  and  the  people  of  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  who  en- 
deavored to  relieve  it,  were  defeated ;  while  Maenius  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Antiatians  and  their  allies  near  the  river,  or  rather  stream,  of  Astura.  Then  all 
the  cities  of  Latium  severally  submitted,  as  did  also  the  people  of  Antium ;  gar- 
risons were  placed  in  them,  and  the  future  settlement  of  Latium  was  submitted 
by  the  consul,  Camillus,  to  the  decision  of  the  senate.  It  appears  that  the  case 
of  each  city  was  considered  separately,  and  its  fate  was  settled  as  justice  or  ex- 
pediency might  seem  to  dictate.  Unluckily,  Livy  either  could  not  find,  or  grew 
impatient  of  repeating,  what  was  the  particular  sentence  passed  upon  each  state ; 
he  has  only  noticed  the  fate  of  a  few,  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  what  was  de- 
termined with  respect  to  the  rest. 

First  of  all,  it  was  ordered  as  a  general  law,  that  there  should  be  from  hence- 
forth no  common  meetings,  assemblies,  or  councils  for  any  two  or 
more  of  the  cities  of  Latium  ;^  and  that  they  should  be  made  as  DimJoikliofUifUtiB 
foreigners  to  one  another,  with  no  liberty  of  intermarriage,  or  of  **"   *"*^' 

but  that  thocnrisB  should  be  deprived  of  it  wan  peaceabfy,  and,  bo  far  as  we  hear,  without  h 

perfect!/  nataral.    And  as  Niebuhr  observes,  stm^^Ie. 

that  the  principal  members  of  the  senate,  head-  ^' He  is  called  in  the  Fasti,  ^'Spnrii  filins, 

ed  by  the  dictator  and  supported  by  the  mass  Marci  nepos."  The  ^^reat  M.  Camillas  is  known 

of  the  people,  shonld  have  triumphed  over  the  to  have  had  a  son  named  Spnrins,  who  was  the 

ultra  aristocratical  spirit  of  the  curie,  is  easily  first  preetor.    Livy,  VII.  1.    The  other  consul, 

conceivable :  but  the  senate  would  not  so  read-  0.  Maenius,  must  have  belonged  to  one  of  the 

ily  have  yielded  an  importaijv  prerogative  of  its  most  distinguished  families  of  the  oommons, 

own ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  oelieve  that  had  for  although  we  have  no  yearly  lists  of  tribunes 

the  senate  joined  the  body  of  the  patricians  in  preserved,  ^ret  three  tribunes  of  the  name  of 

reusting  the  dictator's  measures,  they  could  Msnius  are  incidentally  mentioned  at  different 

have  been  carried  without  some  violent  convul-  times  by  Livy,  IV.  68,  Vl.  19,  and  VII,  16. 

ticma.    Whereas  the  Publilian  laws,  very  un-  *•  Livy,  VIII.  18. 

like  the  Hortensian,  the  Oenudan,  the  Canu-  ^  "  Ceteris  Latinis  populis  connubia  oom- 

Iflian,  or  any  other  of  the  great  measures  carried  merciaque  et  concilia  inter  se  ademerunt."  livy, 

by  the  oommons  against  the  inclination  of  the  VIII.  l4. 
tenaso  as  well  as  of  the  patricians,  were  passed 
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purchasing  or  inheriting  lands  in  each  other's  territories.  All  notion  of  a  Latin 
state  or  union  was  to  be  utterly  done  away ;  and  each  city  was  to  be  isolated 
from  its  neighbors,  that  all  community  of  interests  and  feelings  between  them 
might  as  much  as  possible  be  destroyed.  This  was  the  system  on  which  the 
Romans  settled  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  after  their  final  victory  over  Peresus:  it 
was  split  up  into  four  distinct  portions,^  and  each  of  these  was  debarred  from 
any  interchange  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  with  the  other  three. 

Tibur  and  rrseneste,  the  two  most  powerful  cities  of  Latium,  were  deprived 
^    . .  .of  their  domain  land,^  and  probably  of  any  dominion  which  they 

Condition  of  Ui«  Mv«mi  .  ,       ■,  ,11  t.  ^'    ,    '    a       »     a\.    ' 

LBtinautet.  Tiiwrud  may  bavc  exercised  over  the  decayed  towns  or  distncts  m  their 
'"*****  immediate  neighborhood.     They  retained  their  own  laws  and  mu- 

nicipal independence,  and  there  was  still  to  exist  between  them  and  the  Romans 
the  old  mutual  right  of  assuming  at  pleasure  each  other's  citizenship,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  concerns  of  private  life.  But  in  war  they  were  bound  to  follow 
where  Rome  should  lead,  and  to  furnish  soldiers  as  auxiliaries  or  allies  to  the 
the  Roman  legions. 

Lanuvium  obtained  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  its  people  formed 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  one  of  the  new  tribes  which  were  created  at 

avam,  0  ^^^  ^^^^  ccusus.**  It  Is  probablc  that  several  other  districts  of  La- 

tium  obtained  the  same  privilege :  perhaps  such  as  had  been  hitherto  dependent 
on  some  of  the  larger  towns,  since  the  decay  or  destruction  of  their  own 
cities.  In  this  manner  the  inhabitants  of  Scaptia  and  Gabii,  which  once  were 
among  the  thirty  cities  of  Latium,  but  had  since  fallen  to  decay,  may  have  be- 
come latterly  subjects  of  the  Tiburtians,  and  now,  in  all  likehhood,  recmed  the 
full  citizenship  of  Rome,  and  composed  the  Scaptian  tribe,  which  was  created 
five  years  afterwards. 

Aricia,^^  Pedum,  Nomentum,  and  perhaps  Tusculum,  obtained  the  Roman  citi- 
zenship without  political  rights  ;  in  other  words,  they  were  placed 
Ktita,  « am,  .  .^  ^^^  couditiou  of  proviucisl  towns,  without  any  municipal  or 
corporate  privileges,  and  justice  was  administered  amongst  them  by  a  prcefect 
sent  from  Rome.  Their  law  was  altogether  that  of  Rome ;  their  citizens  were 
enlisted  in  the  legions,  and  their  taxation  was  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Romans. 

In  VelitrcB,  from  some  reason  to  us  unknown,  the  aristocracy  appear  to  have 

**  I-.ivy,  XLV.  29.  censors,  Q.  Puhliliua  and  Sp.  Postnmius.  It 
**  Livy,  VIII.  14,  That  Tibur  remained  a  derived  its  name,  according  to  Paulus,  the 
distinct  state  is  proved  by  the  language  of  Li vy,  epitomator  of  Festus,  "  a  auodam  cas*tro."  And 
IX.  30,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Romans  sending  Livy.  VI.  2,  speaks  of  a  place  near  Lanuvium, 
ambassadors  to  the  people  of  Tibur ;  and  stiU  whicn  he  calls  "  ad  Maecium."  The  probability 
more  bv  the  fact  tnat  Boman  citizens  might  is,  therefore,  that  thb  Mu3cian  tribe  contained 
choose  Tibur  as  a  place  of  exile,  as  was  also  the  in  it  the  people  of  Lanuvium. 
case  with  Pnpneste.  Late  in  the  sixth  century  *'  This  may  seem  at  variance  with  Livy's 
of  Rome,  we  have  instances  on  record  of  this,  statement,  who  says  that  they  were  admitted  to 
Livy,  XLIII.  2 ;  and  Polybius,  writing  early  in  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  on  the  same  foot- 
tho  seventh  century,  speaks  of  the  same  right  as  the  people  of  Lanuvium.  But  it  is  true  that 
as  still  existing,  adding,  as  the  reason  of  it,  tnat  Lanuvium,  immediately  after  the  war,  did  re- 
thc  Romans  were  bound  bv  solemn  treaties  to  ceive  no  more  than  the  dvitas  sine  suffrngio ; 
the  people  of  these  cities.  I'hcse  treaties,  SpKia,  it  could  not  enjoy  the  full  franchise  till  its  peo- 
arc  rightly  understood  by  Niebuhr  to  have  been  pie  were  admitted  into  some  tribe ;  and  this 
the  old  terms  of  the  Latin  league,  including  the  did  not  take  place  till  the  next  census.  But 
interchange  ofall  the  private  rights  of  citizenship  that  from  the  time  of  the  next  census,  Lanu- 
between  the  citizens  of  the  two  countries ;  lao-  vium  was  in  a  different  condition  from  Aricia, 
rAcrc/a.  On  the  Other  hand,  the  political  depend-  and,  probably,  also  from  Pedum  and  Nomcn- 
enco  of  Tibur  and  Pr8Bnest<j  upon  Rome  is  evi-  tum,  appnears  from  the  famous  article  "Muni- 
dent  :  Paplrius  Cursor,  when  consul,  had  a  sum-  cipium'  in  Festus ;  Niebuhr's  commentary  on 
mary  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  general  of  which  (Vol.  II.  chap.  4,  pp.  66-60,  Eng.  Transl.) 
the  Prffinestine  auxiliary  troops  serving  in  his  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  unrivalled 
army,  Livy.  IX.  10,  so  tliatthe  allianco  probably  power  in  discerning  the  true  political  relations 
contained  the  famous  clause  which  distinguished  of  the  ancient  world.  I  would  refer  the  reader 
a  dependent  from  an  equal  ally :  "  Maiestatem  continually  to  this  passage  in  Niebuhr.  for  a  fill 
populi  Romani  comiter  conservato."  See  Cice-  explanation  of  the  various  rights  included  some- 
ro.jjroBalbo,16.  Compare  Livy,  XXXVIIl.  11.  times  under  the  common  tenn  of  "municip- 
**  The  Mfficlan  tribe  was  crea*tcd  in  422  by  the  ium." 
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been  zealous  supporters  of  the  late  war,  while  the  people  were  well  disposed 
to  the  Romans.  Accordingly,  the  walls  of  the  town  were  de-  y«utx«. 
stroyed,^  and  all  the  senators  deported  beyond  the  Tiber,  with  a  heavy  penalty 
upon  their  return  to  Latium.  All  their  lands,  whether  domain  or  private  prop- 
erty, were  taken  from  them  and  given  to  some  Boman  colonists  who  were  sent 
to  supply  their  place.  Yet  the  people  of  Velitrse  appear  to  have  received  the 
full  Roman  citizenship  five  years  afterwards,  and  to  have  been  included  at  that 
time  in  the  new  Scaptian  tribe.^ 

Larentum,  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war,  remained,  as  before,  municipally 
independent,"  enjoying  an  interchange  of  all  the  private  rights  of      i^„„„|,^ 
citizenship  with  Rome,  but  bound  to  aid,  or  in  other  words,  to 
serve,  the  Romans  as  an  ally :  and  this,  probably,  was  the  condition  also  of 
Ardea. 

The  relations  of  some  Yolscian  and  Campanian  towns,  which  msoom  or  voiMiH 
had  taken  part  in  the  late  contest,  were  also  fixed  at  this  time.      MdOMip«to0toi«fc 

The  people  of  Antium'*  were  obliged  to  surrender  all  their  ships  of  war,  and 
forbidden  to  send  any  more  to  sea  for  the  time  to  come.    X  col-      ^^^^ 
ony  was  to  be  sent  thither,  but  the  Antiatians  might  themselves,  if  ™* 

they  chose,  be  enrolled  amongst  the  colonists ;  that  is  to  say,  their  territory  was 
to  be  divided  into  lots,  according  to  the  Roman  method  of  assignation,  and  all 
former  limits  or  titles  of  property  were  to  be  done  away ;  but  every  Antiatian 
might  receive  a  portion  of  land  in  the  new  allotment,  as  a  member  of  the  Roman 
colony  of  Antium.  The  municipal  independence  of  Antium  ceased,  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  the  Roman  laws  superseded  the  old  laws  of  the  city ;  and  the  An- 
tiatians became  Roman  citizens  in  all  their  private  relations,  but  with  no  political 
rights. 

Fundi  and  Formise,**  which  had  remained  neutral,  Capua,  for  whose  fidelity  its 
own  aristocracy  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee,  and  several  other  ^^^ 

Campanian  towns,  such  as  Cumee,  Suessula,  Atella,'and  Acerrae, 
were  either  now,  or  shortly  afterwards,  made  capable  of  enjoying  the  private 
rights  of  Roman  citizens,  but  retained  their  own  laws  and  government.     Their 
soldiers  in  war  formed  dbtinct  legions,^'  and  were  not  numbered  amongst  the 

*•  livy,  Vm.  14.  in  "  Munioepe."  FeatuB  says  expressly  of  Fundi, 
*  The  Octavii  belongpod  to  the  Scftptian  tribe  Formiie,  CumsB,  and  Acorrse,  that  ai\er  a'certain 
(Snetonios  in  Augusto,  40),  and  their  original  number  of  vears  they  became  Koman  citizens, 
oonntry  was  Velitr».  The  tale  which  Snetonios  that  is^  in  tne  full  sense  of  the  term,  being  en- 
adds,  of  their  having  come  to  Borne  in  the  time  rolled  in  a  tribO|  and  being  made  eligible  to  aU 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  having  been  made  public  offices.  Bat  the  ^*  certain  number  of 
patricians  by  Servius  TuUius.  but  afterwards  years"  was  about  a  century  and  a  half;  for  the 
having  ch^^en  to  become  plecoians,  is  merely  date  of  the  admission  of  Fundi  and  Formia  to 
one  or  the  ordinary  embeUishi  lonts  of  a  great  the  full  citizenship  happens  to  be  known,  and 
man^s  pedigree,  invented  fdter  Lo  has  risen  to  it  did  not  take  place  tul  the  year  564.  (livy, 
eminence.  XXXVIII.  86.)  What  can  be  meant  bv  the  ex- 
**  "OumLaurentibusrenovarifcedosJussum,  pressionthat  the  people  of  Cumiie  and  Acerrp 

>08t  diem  deci-  after  some  years  became  Boman  citizens,  it  w 
11.  not  easy  to  decide ;  but  it  may  be  that  they  re- 
became  a  man-  oeived  the  full  franchise  later  than  the  period 
time  colony,  and  as  such  was  exempted  f^om  included  in  the  last  remaining  book  of  Xivv; 
famishing  soldiers  to  the  legions  (Livy,  XXVII.  and  for  that  subsequent  perioa  we  have  no  oa- 
88);  it  was  obliged,  however,  to. furnish  sea-  tailed  information. 

men  for  the  naviU  service.    (Livy,  XXXVI.  8.)       "  "  In  legione  merchant,*'  says  Fostus,  in 

With  regard  to  the  prohibition  to  send  ships  to  '*  Mnnioeps."'    The  Campanian   soldiers  who 

sea,  it  must  be  understood  only  of  triremes  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Bhegium  a  little  be- 

quiiiuueremes ;  for  that  the  Antiatians  after  this  fore  the  first  Punic  war,  are  called  by  Livy, 

perioa  not  only  had  many  smaller  vessels,  but  Legio  Campana;  and  the  name  of  their  leader, 

were  accustomed  to  siul  even  as  far  as  the  Greek  Decius  Jubellius,  is  dearlv  Campanian.     Yot 

seas,  appears  from  the  complaints  of  their  pira-  these  same  soldiers  are  called  by  Poly  bins  (I. 

cies  aaarossed  to  the  Bomans  sucoessivelv  by  6.  7),  and  by  Appian  (Samnitic.  Fragm.  9), 

Alexander  and  by  Demetrius  Poliorcctes.  8tra*  *^  Bomans,"  and  Oroeius  calls  them  the  ''^eighth 

bo,  V.  p.  282.  legion"  (IV.  8) ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that 


Id  **  Municopd."  Atella  is  mentioned  by  JTcstus    separately,  but  classes  the  Bomans  and  Com- 

18 
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auxiliaries ;  a  distinction  Tirhich  perhaps  entitled  them  to  a  larger  share  of  tht 
plunder, — ^possibly  also  these  states  maj  have  even  received  portions  of  coii> 
quered  land  to  add  to  their  domain. 

Equestrian  statues  of  the  two  consuls  by  whom  this  great  war  had  been  brought 
tiMMinpaidtotiMoaB.  ^0  a  couclusioh,  were  set  up  in  the  Forum  ;^  and  the  beaks  of  the 
Hh.  iWwrj*.  Antiatian  ships  were  affixed  to  the  front  of  the  circular  sUind  or 
gallery,  between  the  comitium  and  the  Forum,  from  which  the  tribunes  were  ac- 
customed to  address  the  people.  From  this  circumstance  it  derived  its  well- 
known  name  of  rostra,  or  the  beaks. 

Three  years  were  sufficient  to  finish  forever  the  most  important  war  in  wluch 
Th«  war  with  Latfnm  Bome  was  at  auy  time  engaged ;  whilst  with  the  Samnitcs  the  con- 
!!!db»!!!!fldLi^b!^  test  was  often  renewed,  and  lasted  altogether  for  more  than  sev- 
'*'***^  enty  years.     It  was  not  that  the  Samnites  were  a  braver  people 

than  the  Latins,  but  that  the  Latin  war  found  immediately  its  natural  termination 
in  a  closer  union,  which  it  was  hopeless  and  not  desirable  to  disturb ;  whereas, 
in  the  Samnite  contest,  such  a  termination  was  impossible;  and  the  struggle 
could  end  in  nothing  short  of  absolute  dominion  on  one  side,  and  subjection  on 
the  other.  The  Samnites  were  complete  foreigners,  remote  in  point  of  distance, 
with  a  different  language  and  different  institutions ;  they  and  the  Romans  were 
not  likely  to  form  one  people,  and  neither  were  willing  to  be  the  others'  mere 
subjects.  But  between  Kome  and  Latium  nature  had  given  all  the  elements  of 
union ;  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Latins  precluded  that  mischievous 
national  pride  which  has  sometimes  kept  two  nations  apart,  when  nature,  or 
rather  God  speaking  in  nature,  designed  them  to  be  one.  Had  Latium  been  a 
single  state  like  Rome,  neither  party**  would  willingly  have  seen  its  distinct  na- 
tionality merged  in  that  of  the  other ;  but  the  people  of  Tusculum  or  Lanuvinm 
felt  no  patriotic  affection  for  the  names  of  Tibur  or  Prseneste :  they  were  as  ready 
to  become  Romans  as  Tiburtians;  and  one  or  the  other  they  must  be,  for 
a  mass  of  little  states,  all  independent  of  each  other,  could  not  be  kept  together ; 
the  first  reverses,  appealing  to  the  sense  of  separate  interest  in  each,  inevitably 
shattered  it 'to  pieces.  Those  states  that  received  the  full  Roman  franchise  be- 
came Romans,  yet  did  not  cease  to  be  Latins ;  the  language  and  manners  of  their 
new  country  were  their  own.  They  were  satisfied  with  their  lot,  and  the  hope 
of  arriving  in  time  at  the  same  privileges  was  a  prospect  more  tempting  even  to 
the  other  states  than  any  thing  which  they  were  likely  to  gain  by  renewed  hos- 
tilities. Tibur  and  Prcenestc,  thus  severed  from  their  old  confederates,  could  not 
expect  to  become  sovereign  states ;  they  miist,  according  to  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  world,  be  the  allies  of  some  stronger  power ;  and  if  so,  their 
alliance  with  Rome  was  at  once  the  most  natural  and  the  most  desirable.     Thus 

panians  together,  and  names  the  amount  of  had  two  flights  of  Bte|>s  loading  op  to  tbem,  one 

their  joi  nt  loroe.    This  seems  to  show  that  Uio  on  the  east  side,  by  which  the  preacher  aseonded, 

eonnection  between  Bome  and  Campania  (^om  and  another  on  the  west  side,  for  his  descent, 

the  great  Latin  war  to  the  invasion  of  Hannibal  See  Ducange,  Glossar.  Med.  et  Infim.  Latinit 

was  unusually  intimate ;  and  we  know  also  that  in  *'Ambo."    Specimens  of  these  old  pulpits 

a  mutual  rite  of  intermarriage  prevailed  be-  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome  in  the  chnrches  of 

twcen  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries.   Livy,  St.  Clement,  and  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  muro. 

XXllI.  4.  Bunsen  aptlv  compares  the  platform  of  the  ros- 

**  Livy,  VIII.  18, 14.    For  the  description  of  tra,  on  whicu  the  speaker  moved  to  and  fro,  as 

the  rostra  given  in  the  text,  see  Niebuhr,  Vol.  he  wished  to  address  different  parts  of  his  au 

III.  note  26S ;  and  particularly  Bunsen,  **  Les  dicnco,  to  the  hustings  of  an  £nglisii  election. 
Forum  do  Kome,"  p.  41.  Bunsen,  jud^ng  from       ^  The  rights  of  succession  in  an  hereditary 

the  views  of  the  rostra  given  on  two  coins  in  his  monarchy  may  affect  a  union   between  two 

possession,  supposes  that  it  was  a  circular  build-  countries,  by  the  crown  of  each  devolving  on 

ing,  raised  on  arches,  with  a  stand  or  platform  the  same  person,  which  would  have  been  ut- 

on  the  top  bordered  by  a  parapet ;  the  access  terly  Impracticable  had  either  of  them  been  a 

to  it  being  by  two  flights  or  steps,  one  on  each  republic.  As  it  was,  the  union  of  the  crowiu  ot 

t>ldc.    It  m)uted  towards  the  comitiur  i,  and  the  England  and  Scotland  preceded  the  union  ol 

rostra  were  affixed  to  the  f^ont  of  it,  just  under  the  kingdoms  bv  more  than  a  century ;  and  had 

the  arches.    Its  form  has  boon  in  all  the  main  not  the  crowns  oeen  united,  what  human  power 

points  preserved  in  the  ambc«ncs,  or  drcular  pul-  could  ever  have  effected  a  union  of  the  two  par^ 

pits,  ot  the  most  ancient  churches,  which  also  Uaments? 
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the  fidelity  of  the  Latins  was  so  secured  that  neither  the  victories  of  Hannibal, 
nor  the  universal  revolt  of  all  Italy  in  the  social  war,  tempted  it  to  waver :  one 
strong  proof  amongst  a  thousand,  that  nations,  like  individuals,  cheerfully  acqui- 
esce in  their  actual  condition,  when  it  appears  to  be  in  any  deme  natural,  or 
even  endurable ;  and  that  their  desire  of  change,  whenever  they  do  feel  it,  is  less 
the  wish  of  advancing  from  good  to  better,  or  a  fond  craving  after  novelty,  than 
an  irresistible  instinct  to  escape  from  what  is  clearly  and  intolerably  bad,  even 
though  they  have  no  definite  prospect  of  arriving  at  good. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SECOND  8AMNITE  WAR- 
PRIVERNUM— PALfiPOLIS— A  U.  C.  418-i28— 41S-428,  NIEBUHR. 


Tk9  iii  ft(9n  (^it$anp  d  rts  /til  i^ideti  wSStfxow  >oitt^U¥  oIk  ip^Qg  iiKai6iru» — ToU  }4^  ^PJ^'f  ^ 
^^f^TQi  «9pc/rM,  Kai  fbpiim  ohx  sUos  9v  d^vifp  ahr^  KfiSflvat, — ^Thuotdides,  V.  26. 


AcGORDiNQ  to  the  synchrohism  of  Diodorus,  the  same  year  which  witnessed  the 
final  settlement  of  Latium,  was  marked  also  by  the  first  military  .,^^^^ 
enterprises  of  Alexander,  by  his  expedition  against  the  Illyrians,  and  Jj^^^^  "riSTSK 
his  conquest  of  Thebes.  During  the  twelve  following  years,  the  dtatoiy'fSLmiiw  th« 
period  nearly  which  I  propose  to  comprise  within  the  present  chap-  ''*'' 
ter,  Asia  beheld  with  astonishment  and  awe  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  a  hero, 
the  sweep  of  whose  conquests  was  as  wide  and  as  rapid  as  that  of  her  own  barbaric 
kings,  or  of  the  Scythian  or  Chaldeean  hordes;  but  far  unlike  the  transient 
whirlwinds  of  Asiatic  warfare,  the  advance  of  the  Macedonian  leader  was  no  less 
deliberate  than  rapid :  at  every  step  the  Greek  power  took  root,  and  the  language 
and  the  civilization  of  Greece  were  planted  from  the  shores  of  the  j£gsean  to  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  from  the  Caspian  and  the  great  Hyrcanian  plain  to  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile ;  to  exist  actually  for  neai'ly  a  thousand  years,  and  in  their 
effects  to  endure  forever.^  In  the  tenth  year  after  he  had  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont^ Alexander,  having  won  his  vast  dominion,  entered  Babylon ;  and,  resting 
from  his  career  in  that  oldest  seat  of  earthly  empire,  he  steadily  surveyed  the 
mass  of  various  nations  which  owned  his  sovereignty,  and  revolved  in  his  mind 
the  ereat  work  of  breathing  into  this  huge  but  inert  body  the  living  spirit  of 
Greek  civilization.  In  the  bloom  of  vouthful  manhood,  at  the  age  of  tnirty-two, 
he  paused  from  the  fiery  speed  of  his  earlier  course ;  and  for  the  first  time  gave 
the  nations  an  opportunity  of  offering  their  homage  before  his  throne.  Tbey  came 
from  all  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  to  propitiate  his  anger,  to  celebrate  his  great- 
ness, or  to  solicit  his  protection.  African  tribes'  came  to  congratulate  and  bring 
presents  to  him  as  the  sovereign  of  Asia.  Not  only  would  the  people  border- 
ing on  Egypt  upon  the  west  look  with  respect  on  the  founder  of  Alexandria  and 
the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  but  those  who  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Nile,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  would  hasten  to  pay  court  to  the  great  king 

'  I  leave  out  of  sight  the  question  as  to  the  ties  afforded  bv  the  diffosion  of  the  Greek  lan- 

ffroater  or  let'*  loflaence  exercised  upon  the  oiv-  guage  and  civiii2ation  in  Asia  and  Egypt  to  tbt 

fixation  of  India  by  the  Greek  or  semi-Greek  early  growth  of  CbristiaEdty. 

kingdoms  of  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Alex-  *  8m  Arrian,  VIL  15. 
■aaer*B  empire,  and  refer  merely  to  the  fkoili- 
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whose  fleets  navigated  the  Erythraean  sea,  and  whose  power  was  likely  to  affect 
so  largely  their  traffic  with  India.  Motiyes  of  a  different  sort  influenced  the  bar- 
barians of  Europe.  Greek  enterprise  had  penetrated  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  Greek  traders  might  carry  complamts  of  wrongs  done  to 
them  by  the  petty  princes  on  shore,  or  by  pirates  at  sea,  to  the  prince  who 
had  so  fully  avenged  the  old  injuries  of  his  nation  upon  the  great  king  himself. 
The  conqueror  was  in  the  prime  of  life ;  in  ten  years  he  had  utterly  overthrown 
the  greatest  empire  in  the  world :  what,  if  having  destroyed  the  enemies  of 
Greece  in  the  east,  he  should  exact  an  account  for  wrongs  committed  against  hb 
nation  in  the  west  ?  for  Carthaginian  conquests,  for  Lucanian  devastations,  for 
Etruscan  piracies  ?  And  he  would  come,  not  only  having  at  his  command  all  the 
forces  of  Asia,  whose  multitude  and  impetuous  onset  would  be  supported  in  time 
of  need  by  his  veteran  and  invincible  Macedonians,  but  already  the  bravest  of  the 
barbarians  of  Europe  were  eager  to  offer  him  their  aid ;  and  the  Kelts  and  Ibe- 
rians, who  had  become  acqusunted  with  Grecian  service  when  they  fought  under 
Dionysius  and  Agesilaus,  sent  embassies  to  the  great  conqueror  at  Babylon,  al- 
lured alike  by  the  fame  of  his  boundless  treasures  and  his  unrivalled  valor.  It 
was  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  Carthaginians,'  who  had  dreaded  a  century  earlier 
the  far  inferior  power  of  the  Athenians,  and  on  whose  minds  Timoleon's  recent 
victories  had  left  a  deep  impression  of  the  militaiy  eenius  of  Greece,  dispatched 
their  ambassadors  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  frienaship  of  Alexander.  But  some 
of  the  Italian  nations,  the  Lucanians  and  the  Bruttians,  had  a  more  particular 
cause  of  alarm.  They  had  been  engaged  in  war  for  some  years  with  Alexander, 
king  of  Epirus,  the  uncle  by  maniage  of  .the  conqueror  of  Asia.  Alexaz^der  of 
Epirus  had  crossed  over  into  Italy  as  the  defender  of  the  Italian  Greeks  against 
the  injuries  of  their  barbarian  neighbors :  in  this  cause  he  had  fallen,  after  having 
long  and  valiantly  maintained  it,  and  his  great  kinsman  could  not  have  heard 
without  indignation  of  the  impious  cruelty  with  which  his  enemies  had  outraged 
his  lifeless  body.^  Thus  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  are  especially  mentioned 
as  having  sent  embassies  to  Alexander  at  Babylon :  it  is  not  unlikely  that  their 
kinsmen,  the  Samnites,  who  had  been  their  allies  in  the  war,  joined  with  them  also  in 
their  endeavors  to  escape  the  dreaded  vengeance,  although  their  name  was  either 
not  particularly  known,  or  not  thought  worthy  of  especial  record  by  the  great 
Macedonian  officers  who  were  their  king's  earliest  and  best  historians. 

''The  Tyrrhenians  also,"  said  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemaeus,  "sent  an  embassy 
EmburiMiwiiiiiteiyto  ^  ^^^  ^^g  to  congratulatc  him  upon  his  conquests."  The  ports 
▲unmitriBB^yioB.  ^f  ^^^  wcstem  coast  of  Italy  swarmed  at  this  time  with  piratical 
vessels,  which  constantly  annoyed  the  Greek  traders  in  those  seas,  and  some- 
times ventured  as  far  as  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  gulf.  This  reproach  was 
not  confined  to  the  Etruscans ;  it  was  shared  certainly  by  the  people  of  Antium ; 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  Ostia,  Circeii,  and  Tarracina  were  wholly  free  from  it. 
These  piracies  had  been  reported  to  Alexander,*  and  he  sent  remonstrances  to 

'  ArriAiLji^.  15.  bring  the  death  of  Alexander  of  Epirna  to  the 

*  Livy/vlll.  24.  livy  Beta  the  death  of  Alex-  oonBolahipa  either  of  M.  Valeriaa  and  M.  AtQina 

ander  of  Epirna  in  the  consulahip  of  Q.  Pub-  in  420  (416),  or  of  T.  Veturiua  and  Sp.  Postu- 

UUoA  and  Ij.  Coraelina.     Thia  conanlabip,  ac-  miaa,  in  the  year  following.    Tot  the  treaty  ot 


Olymp.  114-1.    But  hia  reckoning  in  thia  place  aore  'aynchroniBm,  becanae  the  treaty  ironld 

is  confused,  and  hia  Fasti  differ  from  those  of  naturally  contain  the  namea  of  the  Koman  ma- 

Livy ;  for  with  him  there  is  a  year  between  the  ffistratca  who  concluded  it.    It  eeema  imposai- 

oonaulshipa  of  Publiliua  and  Corneliaa  and  Poe-  ble  to  fix  exactly  the  date  of  the  death  of  Alex- 

telius  and  PapiriuSf  whidi,  according  to  Livy,  ander  of  Epirus,  but  it  aeems  from  eveiy  calcu- 

were  next  to  one  another.    Again,  Livy  placca  lation  that  we  may  safely  place  it  ao  early  as  to 

the  death  of  Alexander  of  Epirua  in  the  same  make  it  certain  that  hia  nephew  moat  have  heard 

year  with  the  foundation  of  Alexandria.     But  of  it  at  the  time  when  he  received  the  Italian  am 

Alexandria,  according  to  Arrian,  waa  founded  baasadom  at  Babylon. 

in  Olymp.  112-1,  ana,  according  to  Diodorus.  *  Strabo, V.  p.  282.  AUrtpKal'AU^aviptwpmt-^ 

one  year  later,  in  Olymp.  112-2,  which  woula  foyiyKaAdyiWar(«Ac,ic«lAiy/ifr^of  fonder.   Soma 
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the  Romans  on  the  subject  Perhaps  his  name  was  used  by  his  kinsman  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus,  with  whom,  in  the  course  of  his  campaigns  in  Italy,  the  Romans 
concluded  a  treaty.  But  haying,  on  the  one  hand,  to  justify  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  supporting  pirates  to  the  injury  of  the  Greek  commerce,  and  being  able, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  plead  the  merit  of  their  alliance  with  the  kmg  of  Epirus, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  among  the  Tyrrhenian  ambassadors  men- 
tioned by  Alexander's  historians  there  were  included  ambassadors  from  Rome. 
Later  writers,*  yielding  to  that  natural  feeUng  which  lon^  to  bring  together  the 
great  characters  of  remote  ages  and  countries,  and  delights  to  fancy  how  they 
would  have  regarded  one  another,  asserted  expressly  that  a  Roman  embassy  did 
appear  before  Alexander  in  Babylon :  that  the  king,  like  Cineas  afterwards,  was 
BO  struck  with  the  dignity  and  manly  bearing  of  the  Roman  patricians,  that  he  in- 
formed himself  concerning  their  constitution,  and  prophesied  that  the  Romans 
would  one  day  become  a  great  power.  This  stonr  Arrian  justly  disbelieves ;  but 
history  may  allow  us  to  think  that  Alexander  and  a  Roman  ambassador  did  meet 
at  Babylon ;  that  the  greatest  man  of  the  ancient  world  saw  and  spoke  with  a 
citizen  of  that  great  nation,  which  was  destined  to  succeed  him  in  his  appointed 
work,  and  to  found  a  wider  and  still  more  enduring  empire.  They  met,  too,  in 
Babylon,  almost  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  temple  of  Bel,  perhaps  the  earliest 
monument  ever  raised  by  human  pride  and  power,  in  a  city  stricken,  as  it  were, 
by  the  word  of  God's  heaviest  judgment,  as  the  symbol  of  greatness  apart  from 
and  opposed  to  goodness.  But  I  am  wandering  from  the  limits  of  hbtory  into  a 
higher  region ;  whither,  indeed,  history  ought  forever  to  point  the  way,  but  within 
which  she  is  not  permitted  herself  to  enter. 

During  the  period  of  Alexander's  conquests,  no  other  events  of  unportance 
happened  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world,  as  if  a  career  so  bril-  pmgMi  or  th*  Ba». 
liant  had  claimed  the  imdivided  attention  of  mankind.  The  issue  ■*«-»*•  upp^^rf* 
of  the  Latin  war  at  once  changed  the  friendship  between  the  Romans  and  Sam- 
nites  into  a  hollow  truce,  which  either  party  was  ready  to  break  at  the  first  favor- 
able moment :  neither  was  any  longer  needed  by  the  other  as  a  friend,  to  bring 
aid  against  a  common  danger ;  the  two  nations  from  this  time  forward  were  only 
rivals.  The  Samnites  had  made  conquests  from  the  Volscians,  as  the  Romans 
had  enlarged  their  dominion  in  Latium  and  Campania ;  they  had  won  a  portion 
of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Liris,  and,  as  it  seems,  were  still  carrying  on  the  war 
on  their  own  behalf  in  this  quarter,  after  the  Romans  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Latins  and  Campanians  on  the  other,  had  retired  from  the  contest.  They  even 
crossed  the  Liris,*  had  taken  and  destroyed  Fregellae  upon  the  right  bank,  and 
had  thus  acquired  a  position  of  no  small  importance ;  for  Fregellss  stood  on  the 
Latin  road,  the  direct  line  of  communication  between  Rome  and  Samnium,  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Hemicans,  at  the  point  where  the  valley  of  the  Trerus  or  Sacco 
joins  that  of  the  Liris.'  This  was  not  unnoticed  by  the  Romans,  and  they  kept 
their  eyes  steadily  on  the  advance  of  the  Samnite  dominion  in  a  quarter  so 
alarminfiT. 

Meantime  the  embers  of  the  great  Latin  war  continued  to  bum  for  a  time  on 
the  frontiers  of  Campania.    The  Sidicinians  still  remamed  in  arms,*  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
with  what  hopes  or  m>m  what  despair  we  know  not ;  they  attacked  ijyj^^cotay  ptamtd 
the  Auruncans,  who  had  submitted  to  Rome,  and  destroyed  their 
principal  city ;  and  the  Romans  were  so  slow  or  so  unsuccessful  in  opposing  them, 

writers  have  understood  this  Alexander  to  be  *  We8tphalplaoe8FregeI]AatCe]>rano,aBmaQ 

Alexander  of  Epirus ;  but  it  is  quite  dear  from  frontier  town  of  the  pope's  dominions,  just  on 

Strabo's  lazigaage  that  he  meant  the  most  «ni-  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris ;  but  savs  that  th«n 

sent  man  of  the  name  of  Alexander,  as  well  as  Is  no  vestige  of  the  ancient  city  in  existenop. 

the  most  eminent  Demetrius ;  that  is  to  saj,  lir.  Eeppel  Craven  is  disposed  to  identify  Fre- 

Alexax^er  the  GriMt,  and  Demetrius  PoUor-  gell»  with  some  remains  about  four  miles  low«r 

•etes.  down,  below  the  junction  of  the  T^rus,  near  te 

*  Arrian,  VII.  15.  the  present  village  of  S.  Oiovanni  in  Caiioo. 

•  Livy,  Vm.  28.  Dionyaius,  XV.  12,  Fragm.  •  Livy,  VniTlS. 
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that  they  were  in  the  next  year  joined  by  the  Opicans  of  Cales,^^  whom  Uvy 
iLu.c  4i*  ^'^  Ausonians.     Gales  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Capm, 

not  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  city :"  its  example  might  be- 
come contagious,  and  therefore  the  Romans  now  roused  themselves  in  earnest, 
and  sent  both  consuls  to  act  against  this  new  enemy ;  and,  haying  driven  both  the 
Sidicinians  and  the  Ausonians  within  their  walls,  they  chose  M.  Valerius  Corvui 
as  consul  for  the  succeeding  year,  and  committed  the  war  especially  to  his  chai^. 
He  laid  regular  siege  to  Cales,  and  took  the  place :  but  although  both  he  and 
his  colleague,  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  proceeded  afterwards  to  attack  the  Sidicimans, 
yet  on  them  they  could  mf^e  no  impression.  And  although  Gales  was  imme- 
diately  made  a  colony,  and  garrisoned  with  2500  colonists,"  yet  the  Sidicinians 
held  out  during  the  two  following  years ;  their  lands  were  wasted,  but  their  prin- 
cipal city,  Teanum,  was  not  taken,  and  as  neither  victories  nor  triumphs  over 
them  appear  in  the  annals  or  in  the  Fasti,  and  the  termination  of  the  war  is  never 
noticed,  we  may  suppose  that  they,  after  a  time,  obtained  favorable  terms,  and 
preserved  at  least  their  municipal  independence. 

Before  the  close  of  this  contest  it  was  noticed  in  the  annals"  that  Samnium 
LMfiM  utwMtt  th«  ^*®  become  suspected  by  the  Romans.  This  was  in  421,  and  the 
^>g»Md  Atondi!  same  thing  is  remarked  of  the  year  following ;  so  that  the  Romima 

heard  with  pleasure  in  that  year,  that  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus, 
brother  of  Olympias,  and  thus  uncle  to  Alexander  the  Great,  had  landed  in  La- 
^^  ^  ^         ,  cania,^^  near  PsBStum,  and  had  defeated  the  united  armies  of  the 

Lucanians  and  l^amnites.  Immediately  after  this  battle,  the  Ro- 
mans concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  conqueror ;  a  treaty  which  could  have 
no  other  object  than  to  assure  him  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Romans,  and  that  the 
alliance,  which  had  so  lately  subsisted  between  them  and  the  Samnites  in  the 
Latin  war,  was  now  virtually  at  an  end.  Whether  there  were  any  stipulations 
for  a  division  of  the  spoil,  in  the  event  of  his  making  territorial  conquests  in  Italy, 
must  be  merely  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  the  Romans,  at  any  rate,  took  advan* 
tage  of  Alexander's  invasion ;  and  when,  in  424,*'  the  Yolscians  of  Fabrateria 

sent  an  embassy  io  solicit  their  protection  against  the  Samnites, 

they  received  it  favorably,  and  threatened  the  Samnites  with  war 
if  they  did  not  leave  Fabrateria  unmolested.  And  yet  the  Samnites,  in  attack- 
ing it,  were  but  putting  down  the  last  remains  of  the  Latin  confederacy  on  the 
upper  Liris,  exactly  as  the  Romans  had  done  in  Gampania ;  the  Yolscians  of 
Fabrateria  and  the  Sidicinians  had  been  alike  allied  with  the  Latins  against  Rome 
and  Samnium,  and  as  Rome  was  now  engaged  with  the  latter  for  her  own  sep- 
arate advantage,  so  it  was  just  that  Samnium  should  gain  her  own  share  of  the 
spoil  by  conquering  the  former.  But  the  Romans  treated  the  Samnites  now  as 
they  treated  the  ^tolians  after  the  battle  of  Gynocephalae,  or  the  Achseans 
after  the  defeat  of  Perseus :  as  soon  as  the  common  enemy  was  beaten  down,  the 
allies  who  had  aided  Rome  in  his  conquest  became  her  next  victims.  Two  years 
afterwards,  in  426,"  the  Romans  went  a  step  further,  and  actually  planted  a 
colony  of  their  own  at  Fregellse,  a  Volscian  city,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Samnites,  so  that  its  territories  were  now  law- 
fully, so  far  as  the  Romans  were  concerned,  a  part  of  Samnium.  But  fortune 
had  now  turned  against  Alexander  of  Epirus,  ana  his  power  was  no  longer  to  be 
dreaded ;  the  Samnites,  therefore,  were  in  a  condition  to  turn  their  attention  to 

»  Livy,  Vni.  16.  »  In  422  it  is  said  that "  Samnium  jam  alt»- 

"  Cales  is  the  modem  Calvi,  six  Neapolitan  ram  annum  turbari  novis  consUiis  Bospectnoi 

miles  from  the  modem  Capua,  and  therefore  erat." — ^I^vy,  VIII.  17. 

about  eight  Neapolitan  miles  m>m  the  ancient  '*  ^^}  vIII.  17. 

Capua,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  modem  *  livy,  VIII.  19.    Fabrat«na  is  the  modem 

village  of  8.  Maria  di  Capua.    But  eight  Nea-  Falvaterra,  standing  on  a  hill  on  the  ri^hthank 

politan  mUes  are  about  ten  En^sh  ones,  the  of  the  Treras  or  Toloro,  a  little  above  its  June- 

Neapolitim  mile  being  neariy  li  English  mile.  tion  with  the  liris. 

»  Tivy,  VIII.  le.  -*  Livy,  VIII.  22. 
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other  enemies ;  the  war  between  Rome  and  the  Greeks  of  Palsepolis  and  Neapo- 
lis  immediately  followed,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  and  this  led  directly  to  an 
open  renewal  of  the  contest  between  Rome  and  Samnium. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Romans  had  gained  a  fresh  accession  of  strength  nearer 
home.  The  unconnected  notices  of  these  events  recorded"  that  in  w«r  with  -•  mm 
424  a  war  broke  out  with  the  people  of  Privemum,  in  which  the  '^'^•<^-^- 
people  of  Fundi  took  a  part,  notwithstanding  the  favorable  terms  of  their  late 
treaty  with  Rome.  Not  a  word  of  explanation  is  given  as  to  the  causes  of  this 
war,  but  the  name  of  its  leader  has  been  recorded :  Yitruvius  Yaccus,  a  citizen 
of  Fundi,  who,  availing  himself  of  the  interchange  of  all  private  rights  of  citizen- 
ship between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  had  acquired  property  at  Rome, 
and  actually  possessed  a  house  on  the  PalaUne  Hill.  His  influence  at  Privemum, 
as  well  as  the  fact  of  his  having  a  house  at  Rome  in  such  a  situation,  prove  him. 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  distinction  ;  and  probably  he  was  ambitious  of  being 
admitted  to  the  full  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,**  and  like  Attus  Clausus  of  Regil- 
Ins  in  old  times,  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  obtaining  the  consul- 
ship. Disappointed  in  this  hope,  he  would  feel  himself  slighted,  and  seek  the 
means  of  revenging  himself.  Privemum  had  been  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its 
domain  after  the  Ute  war,  and  had  seen  this  land  occupied  by  Roman  settlers ; 
motives,  therefore,  for  hostility  against  Rome  were  not  wanting ;  and  hopes  of 
aid  from  Samnium  might  encourage  to  an  attempt  which  otherwise  would  seem 
desperate.  But  either  these  hopes  were  disappointed,  or  Yitruvius  had  rashly 
ventured  on  an  enterprise  which  he  could  not  guide.  He  was  defeated  in  the 
field,  and  fled  to  Privemum  after  the  battle :  his  own  countrymen,  the  people  of 
Fundi,  disclaimed  him,  and  made  their  submission ;  but  the  PrivemaUans  held 
out  resolutely  against  two  consular  armies  till  the  end  of  the  Roman  civil  year ; 
and  the  new  consuls,  who  continued  to  beset  Privemum  with  the  whole  force  of 
Rome,  did  not  finish  the  war  for  some  months  afterwards.  At  length  Privemum 
submitted  ;**  Yitruvius  Yaccus  was  taken  alive,  kept  in  the  dungeon  at  Rome  till 
the  consuls'  triumph,  and  then  was  scourged  and  beheaded ;  some  others  were 
put  to  death  with  him  ;  the  senators  of  Privemum,  like  those  of  Yelitrae,  were 
deported  beyond  the  Tiber :  the  consuls,  L.  i£milius  and  C.  Plautius,  triumphed,** 
and  ^milius  obtained  the  surname  of  Privemas,  in  honor  of  his  conquest  over  so 
obstinate  an  enemy. 

What  follows  is  almost  without  example  in  Roman  history,  and  though,  like 
every  other  remarkable  story  of  these  times,  its  details  are  in  some  respects  uncer- 
tain, yet  its  truth  in  the  main  may  be  allowed,'*  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  mention, 

"  Livy,  Vni.  19.  ftall  lengtti  would  have  run,  C.  PUutius  Hvp- 

*  The  case  of  L.  Fu)  Ins  of  Tuaoulum,  avery    seuB  Dedanus. — See  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  voL 
few  yean  later,  aoems  to  throw  light  wpon.  the    V.  p.  276. 

views  of  Vitruvius  Vaccua.    It  is  mentioned  of  **  The  details  are  uncertain,  because  Dionvs- 

FulviuB,  that  in  one  year  he  commanded  a  Tus-  ins  places  its  date  in  the  year  898,  and  ascriDes 

oalan  aroiy  against  Kome,  and  in  the  next  was  the  qucstionsput  to  the  Privoriiatians,  not  to  a 

himself  elected  Boman  consul,  having  in  the  Plautius  or  .£milius,  but  to  aMarcius;  that  is 

interval  obtained  the  ftill  citizenship  of  Rome,  to  say,  to  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the  first  plebeian 

Circumstances  favored  him^  and  were  adverse  dictator  and  censor.    There  are  also  some  varia- 

to  Vitruvius ;  but  the  object  m  view  was,  in  both  tions  in  the  circumstances  of  the  story.    It  ap- 

cases,  probably  the  same.  pears  to  me  that  the  storv  itself  was  of  Privar- 

*  livy,  VIlI.  20.  natian  origin,  and  that  when  the  Privematiana 

*  See  tne  Fasti  Capitolini.  which  also  give  the  became  Roman  citizens,  they  used  to  relate  with 
flonsul  iEmilius  his  title  of  Privernas.  pride  this  instance  of  the  unflattering  nobleness 

The  coins  of  the  Phiutian  family,  struck  at  the  of  their  ikthers.     When  it  became  famous  at 

ynrj  and  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  still  Rome,  the  Romans,  as  it  reflected  credit  on  them 

record  the  triumph  over  Privemum ;  in  the  also,  were  glad  to  adopt  it  into  their  history,  and 

legend,  C.  HVPSAE.  COS.  PREIVER.  CAPT.  then  the  several  great  families  which  had  ooft- 

Bypaeus  was  one  of  the  cog[nomina  of  the  Plau-  ducted  wars  at  different  periods  against  Priver- 

tian  fkmily.  and  in  later  times  the  prevailing  num,  were  each  anxious  to  appropriate  it  te 

one ;  but  tne  conqueror  of  Privemum,  accorcf  themselves.    Thus  the  Maroii  wanted  to  fix  it 

fog  to  the  Fasti,  was  C.  Plautius  Vteiantts.  to  the  earlier  war  with  Privemum,  which  had 

T&A  is,  apparently,  he  was  a  Decius  adopted  been  carried  on  by  an  ancestor  of  theirs ;  while 

into  the  Flautian  fiunily,  so  that  his  name  at  the  JSmilii  and  Plautii  claimed  it  for  the  last 
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vtarj  «r  d»  bold  lao.  &8  A  solitary  instance  of  that  virtue,  bo  little  known  to  the  Bomaoa^ 
SSSikifdlimfytefoN  respect  for  the  valor  of  a  brave  enemy.  After  th«r  triumph, 
iiMR«MuiMiiiito.       ^|jg  consuls  brought  the  case  of  the  people  of  Privemum  be- 


fore the  senate,  and  urging  their  neighborhood  to  Samnium,  and  the  likelihood 
of  a  speedy  war  with  the  Samnites,  recommended  that  they  should  be  gentij 
dealt  with,  to  secure  their  fidelity  for  the  future.  Some  of  the  senators  were 
disposed  to  adopt  a  less  merciful  course ;  and  one  of  these  called  to  the  Priver^ 
natian  deputies  who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to  sue  for  mercy,  and  asked  theni, 
*'  Of  what  penalty,  even  in  their  own  judgment,  were  their  countrymen  deserv- 
ing V  A  Frivematian  boldly  answered,  "  Of  the  penaltv  due  to  those  who  assert 
their  liberty."  The  consul,  dreading  the  effect  of  this  reply,  tried  to  obtain 
another  of  an  humbler  strain,  and  he  asked  the  deputy,  "  But  if  we  spare  you  now, 
what  peace  may  we  expect  to  have  with  you  for  the  time  to  come  ?"  "  Peace 
true  and  lasting,"  was  the  answer,  "  if  its  terms  be  good ;  if  otherwise,  a  peace 
that  will  soon  be  broken."  8ome  senators  cried  out  that  this  was  the  language 
of  downright  rebellion :  but  the  majority  were  moved  with  a  nobler  feeling,  aSd 
the  consul,  turning  to  the  senators  of  highest  rank  who  sat  near  him,  said  aloud, 
'*  These  men,  whose  whole  hearts  are  set  upon  liberty,  deserve  to  become  Ro- 
mans." Accordingly,  it  was  proposed  to  the  people,  and  carried,  that  the  Pri* 
vematians  should  be  admittea  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship :  in  the  first 
instance,  probably,  they  were  admitted  to  the  private  rights  only,  but  ten  years 
afterwards  two  new  tribes  were  formed,  and  one  of  these,  the  Ufentine,  included 
among  its  members  the  inhabitants  of  Privemum."* 

The  year  425  is  further  marked  by  an  alarm  of  a  new  Gaulish  invasion,  which 
Aiwmof  aaawGaaiui  ^^  thought  SO  scrious,  that  thc  workmcu  in  the  several  trades,  and 
hi««j<iik  ^y^j^  those  whose  business  was  altogether  sedentary,"  are  said  ta 

have  been  enlisted  as  soldiers ;  and  a  large  army,  composed  in  part  of  such  ma^ 
terials,  marched  out  as  far  as  Yeii  to  look  out  for  and  oppose  the  expected  enemy. 
A  similar  alarm*^  had  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  and  to  an  unusual 
strictness  in  the  enlistment  of  soldiers,  three  years  before ;  but  in  neither  instance 
did  any  invasion  actually  take  place.  Poly  bins  says,"*  that  at  this  period,  "  the 
Gauls,  seeing  the  growing  power  of  the  Romans,  concluded  a  treaty  with  them :" 
.  be  does  not  mention  what  were  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  and  Livy  seems  to  have 
known  nothing  of  its  existence.  Probably  the  Gauls  found  that  their  arms  might 
be  turned  a^amst  other  nations  with  more  advantage  and  less  risk  than  against 
Rome ;  while  the  Romans,  looking  forward  to  a  war  with  Samnium,  would  be 
j^Iad  to  purchase  peace  on  their  northern  frontier  by  some  honorary  presents  to 
the  Gaulish  chiefs,  and  by  engaging  not  to  interfere  with  them,  so  long  as  they 
abstained  from  attacking  the  Roman  territory. 
On  theii  southern  frontier,  the  Romans,  still  with  a  view  to  the  expected  war 
with  the  Samnites,  secured  their  direct  communications  with  Cam- 
MiM7«tAiunr,«rn»-  pauia,  by  sending  a  small  colony  or  garrison  of  three  hundred 
******  settlers  to  occupy  the  important  post  of  Anxur,"  or  Tarradna. 

Bach  man  received  as  his  allotment  of  land  no  more  than  two  jugera,  so  that  the 
whole  extent  of  ground  divided  on  this  occasion  did  not  exceed  400  English 
acres.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  these  three  hundred  colonists  composed  the 
whole  population  of  the  town ;  many  of  the  old  inhabitants,  doubtless,  still  re- 
<ided  there,'^  and  had  continued  to  do  so  ever  since  the  place  had  become  subject 

• 

in  whieh  their  anoeston  had  been  the  oonsak.  t  Roman  colony  given  by  ServiuB,  JEn.  I.  IS, 

The  Privematian  story,  in  all  probability,  men-  that  "  dedncti  aunt  in  locum  cerium  edifidia 

lidned  no  Boman  jsrcneral  by  name.  munitam/'    The  colonists  were  sent  to  inhabit 

*  FestDs,  in  "  Oafentina.^'  a  town  already  in  existence,  not  to  build  a  new 
*■  "  Sellularii.'*    lAry^  VIII,  20.  one  for  themselves ;  and  thus  by  the  veiy  n»- 

*  Livy,  VIII.  17.  ture  of  the  case,  they  would  generallf  Ibrm  a 

*  livy,  II.  18.  part  only  of  the  whole  population  of  anch  a 
^  Livy,  VIII.  21.  town,  as  the  old  inhabitants  would  nrelj  be  al- 

*  It  is  a  part  of  the  well-known  definition  of  togotner  extirpated. 
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to  the  Romans ;  but  they  had  ceased  to  form  a  state  or  even  a  corporate  society ; 
all  their  domain  was  become  the  property  of  the  Roman  people,  and  they  were 
governed  by  a  magistrate  or  prsefect  sent  from  Rome.  The  Roman  colonists,  on 
the  other  hand,  governed  themselves  and  the  old  inhabitants  also ;  they  chose 
their  own  magistrates  and  made  their  own  laws :  and  over  and  above  the  grant 
of  two  jngera  to  each  man,  a  portion  too  small  by  itself  to  maintain  a  family, 
they  had,  probably,  a  consideraole  extent  of  common  pasture  on  the  mountains, 
the  former  domain  of  the  city  of  Anzur,  and  of  which  the  colonists  would  have 
not,  indeed,  the  sovereignty,  but  the  beneficial  enjoyment.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  as  they  retained  their  Roman  franchise,. they  could  still  purchase 
or  inherit  property  in  Rome,  and  intermarry  with  their  old  countrymen ;  and  thus, 
if  any  of  them  returned  to  Rome  at  a  future  period,  they  would  easily  enrol  their 
names  again  amongst  the  members  of  their  old  tribe,  and  so  resume  the  exer- 
cise of  all  their  political  rights,  which  had  been  suspended  during  their  residence 
in  the  colony,  but  not  actually  forfeited. 

Two  years  after  the  war  with  Privemum,  there  began  that  course  of  events 
which  finally  involved  the  Romans  in  open  hostilities  with  the  Sam-  ^„  ^Q^  tiM  aiMb 
nites.  When  the  Latin  confederacy  was  broken  up  by  the  victoiy  •''•'»*««»^ 
of  Manlius  and  Decius,  Capua,  as  we  have  seen,  was  punished  for  her  accession 
to  it  by  the  loss  of  her  domain  land  ;  and  the  territory  thus  ceded  to  Rome  had 
been  partly  divided  out  by  the  government  to  the  commons  in  small  portions  <A 
three  jugera  to  each  settler,  and  partly  had  been  occupied,  after  the  usual  man- 
ner, by  families  of  the  aristocracy.  Thus  a  large  body  of  strangers  had  been 
introduced  into  Campania ;  and  disputes  soon  arose  between  them  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Greek  towns  of  the  sea-coast."  Of  these,  Palsepolis  and  Neapolis, 
the  old  and  new  towns  of  Parthenope,  were  at  this  period  almost  the  sole  sur- 
vivors. They  were  both  Cumsean  colonies ;  but  Cumae  itself  had,  about  eighty 
years  before,  been  taken  by  the  Samnite  conquerors  of  Capua ;  and  since  that 
period  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  purely  Greek  city :  a  foreign  race,  language,  and  man- 
ners were  intermixed  with  those  of  Greece,  and  lately  Cumss,  like  the  neighboring 
towns  of  Capua  and  AcerrsB,  had  become  intimately  connected  with  Rome.  The 
two  Parthenopean  towns,  on  the  contrary,  had  retamed  their  Greek  character 
uncomipted ;  when  their  mother  city  had  been  conquered,  they  opened  their 
gates  to  the  fugitives'*  who  had  escaped  from  the  ruin,  and  received  them  as 
citizens  of  Parthenope ;  and  although  a  short  time  afterwards  they  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Samnites,  perhaps  from  dread  of  the  ambition  of  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  yet  this  connection  had  not  interfered  with  their  perfect  independence. 
They  kept  up  also  friendly  relations  with  the  people  of  Nola»  whose  admiration 
and  imitation  of  the  Greeks  was  so  great  as  to  give  them,  in  some  respects,  the 
appearance  of  a  Greek  people.**  Now,  for  the  first  time,  they  were  brought  into 
contact  with  the  Romans,  who  accused  them  of  molesting  the  Roman  settlers 
in  Campania,  and  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  injury.  Certainly  the  Greeks 
had  no  scruples  to  restrain  them  from  making  spoil  of  the  persons  and  property 
of  barbarians ;  but  the  hostility  was  generally  mutual ;  the  Greek  cities  in  south- 
ern Italy  had  suffered  fi^reatly  from  the  attacks  of  their  Lucanian  neighbors ;  and 
the  Roman  settlers  and  occupiers  of  land  in  Campania  might  sometimes  relieve 
their  own  wants  by  encroaching  on  the  pastures  or  plundering  the  crops  of  the 
Greeks  of  Parthenope. 

What  account  the  Neapolitans  gave  of  the  origin  of  their  quarrel  with  Rome, 
we  know  not ;  but  the  Roman  story  was,  that  when  their  feciales  were  sent  to 

• 

*  Uvy,  VIII.  22.    Dionysiiu' statement  rep-  *  DionyBiae,  XV.  6.    Fraffm.  Hai. 
reMnta   the  wrong  aa  offered  to   the  Camp*-  **  N«*XaMSr  vf^jf*  rvbt  *£AAj|raf  ivwa^pivm^, 
niatts  themselves ;  and  that  the  Romana  took  Dionys.  XV.  6.    The  eoina  of  Nola  doaely  ro- 
up the  cause  of  their  dependent  allies,  or,  in  the  sembie  those  of  Neapolis,  and  the  legend  la  tn 
well-known  Greek  term,  of  those  who  were  the  Greek,  not  in  the  Oscan  oharaotsr. 
^MM  rUt  *V9»fiaUti9  ^/lovlaf.    See  Dionys.  XV. 
ib    FngnuMiuu 
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I  bmA    umroimu  P*^®?^^^'*  ^  demand  satisfaction,  the  Greeks,  being  a  tongue- 
jBAwJ^ichtiMBain.  valiant  people,  returned  an  insulting  refusal.   Upon  this  the  senate 

submitted  to  the  centuries  the  resolution  that  war  should  be  de- 
clared with  the  people  of  Palsepolis ;  and  the  centuries  having  approved  of  it,  war 
was  declared  accordingly.  Both  consuls  were  sent  into  Campania ;  Q.  Publilius 
Philo  to  attack  the  Greeks,  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  to  watch  the  Samnites,  who 
were  expected  to  aid  them.  It  was  sud  that  a  Samnite  garrison  of  4000  men." 
together  with  2000  men  from  Nola,  were  received  into  ralsepolis ;  and  L.  Coi^ 
nelius  reported  to  the  senate  that  enlistments  of  men  were  ordered  all  over  Sam- 
nium,  and  that  attempts  were  making  to  excite  the  people  of  Privemum, 
Fundi,  and  Formiee  to  rise  in  arms  again  against  Rome.  Upon  this,  the  ambassadon 
were  sent  bj  the  Roman  government  to  the  Samnites,  to  obtain  redress  for  their 
alleged  grievances.  The  Samnites  wholly  denied  their  having  tampered  with 
Privemum,"  Fundi,  and  Formise ;  and  the  soldiers  who  had  gone  to  Palsepolis  were, 
they  said,  an  independent  body,  who  had  volunteered  into  the  Greek  service, 
and  had  not  been  sent  by  any  public  authority.  This  was  probable  enough,  at 
a  period  when  Campanian,  or  Opican,  or  Samnite  mercenaries, — ^for  the  same 
men  were  called  indifferently  by  all  these  names, — bore  such  a  high  renown  for 
valor,  and  were  enlisted  into  the  service  of  so  numy  different  nations.  But  the 
Samnites  further  charged  the  Romans  with  a  breach  of  the  treaty  on  their  part, 
in  having  planted  a  Roman  colony  at  Fregellse  ;  a  place  which,  having  been  con- 
quered by  the  Samnites  from  the  Yolscians  in  the  late  war  with  the  Latin  con- 
federacy, belonged  rightfully  to  them  as  their  share  of  the  spoil.  The  Roman 
annalists  seem  to  have  known  of  no  adequate  answer  that  was  made  to  this 
charge :  the  Romans  proposed,  it  is  said,  to  refer  the  question  to  the  decision  of 
some  third  power,  keeping  possession,  however,  of  Fregellae  in  the  mean  time. 
But  the  Samnites  thought  their  right  so  clear,  that  it  was  idle  to  refer  the  matter 
to  any  arbitration,**  and  to  allow  the  Romans  in  the  mean  while  to  exclude  them 
from  entering  upon  their  own  land.  They  replied,  that  no  negotiations,  and  no 
mediation  of  any  third  party,  could  decide  their  differences ;  the  sword  alone 
must  determine  them.  "  Let  us  meet  at  once  in  Campania,"  they  said,  "  and 
there  put  our  quarrel  to  issue."  The  answer  was  characteristic  of  the  Romans : 
"  Our  legions  march  whither  their  own  generals  order  them,  and  not  at  the 
bidding  of  an  enemv."  Then  the  Roman  fecialis,  or  herald,**  stepped  forward : 
"  The  gods  of  war,  he  said,  "  will  judge  between  us."  And  then  he  raised  his 
hands  to  heaven  and  prayed,  **  If  the  Roman  commonwealth  has  received  wrong 
from  the  Samnites,  and  shall  proceed  to  take  up  arms  because  she  could  obtain 
no  justice  by  treaty,  then  may  all  the  gods  inspire  her  with  wise  counsels,  and 
prosper  her  arms  in  battle !  But  if  Rome  has  been  false  to  her  oaths,  and  declares 
war  without  just  cause,  then  may  the  gods  prosper  neither  her  counsels  nor  her 
arms !"  Having  said  thus  much,  the  ambassadors  departed ;  and  L.  Cornelius, 
it  is  said,  crossed  the  frontier  immediately,  and  invaded  Samnium. 

But  the  year  passed  away  unmarked  by  any  decisive  actions.  Q.  Publilius 
Q.  Pouuiw  Pboo  ii  established  himself  between  Palsepolis  and  Neapolis,  so  as  to  in- 
nwtopuMMiMiii.  tercept  all  land  communication  between  them,  and  to  be  enabled 
to  lay  waste  their  territory.     He  did  not  venture,  however,  to  besiege  either  city, 

**  DionysiuH,  in   all  his   acooant   of  these  olis,  was  founded  in  a  more  advuntagreons  tatr 
affiEura,  makes  mention  only  of  Neapolis ;  the  nation,  the  old  town,  or  Palepolis,  went  to  do- 
name  of  Palnpolis  does  not  onoe  occur  in  cay. 
his  narrative.    In  the  Boman  storv,  Palsepolis  ^  Livy,  VIII.  23. 
holds  the  more  prominent  place ;  for  no  other  "  Livy,  VIII,  23. 

reason,  apparently,  than  because  Palepolis  was  **  See  the  answer  of  the  Corinthians  when 

con<^uerea  by  force,  and  enabled  PuDlilins  to  the   Oorc>jr9eans,  like  the  Bomans,  first  be- 

obtam  the  honor  of  a  triumph,  while  Keapolis  sieged  Epldamnus,  and  then  offered  to  relbr 

entered  into  a  friendly  treaty  with  Bome.    But  the  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  some  thiH 

Paleepolis  must  really  have  been  a  very  insig-  party.    Thucyd.  1. 89. 

nifl  »nt  place ;  for  it  followed  almost  as  an  in-  *  l>ionysius,  XV.  13.    Fragm.  MaL 
ffdli  lie  rule,  that  whenever  a  now  town.  Neap- 
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and  as  the  sea  was  open  to  their  ships,  they  were  not  likely  to  be  soon  reduced 
to  famine.  Thus  when  the  consular  year  was  about  to  close,  Q.  Publilius  was 
empowered  to  retain  his  command  as  proconsul,"  till  he  should  have  brought  thQ 
war  to  a  conclusion ;  and  this,  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  the  name  and  of- 
fice of  proconsul,  and  proves  the  great  interest  which  Publilius  must  have  had  both 
in  the  senate  and  with  the  people  at  large ;  for  certainly  no  urgent  public  neces- 
sity required  that  he  should  receive  such  an  eztraordmary  distmction.  It  might 
have  seemed  of  much  greater  consequence  to  leave  the  same  general  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Samnium  ;  but  Cornelius"  was  only  excused  from  returning 
to  Home  to  hold  the  comitia,  and  was  required  to  nominate  a  dictator  for  that 
purpose ;  as  soon  as  the  new  consuls  came  into  office,  the  conduct  of  the  war 
was  committed  to  them. 

The  consul  named  as  dictator  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  a  man  who  had  been 
himself  consul  four  years  before,  but  was  of  a  plebeian  family,  p^^j^^^^^  ua\ovdn 
And  here  we  may  observe  a  confirmation  of  Niebuhr's  opinion,  f>iMt  •  piSeun^df 
that  the  spirit  of  the  senate  at  this  period  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  more  violent  patricians,  or  probably  of  a  majority  of  the  order.  The 
senate  had  just  conferred  an  unprecedented  honor  on  the  man  whom  the  patri- 
cians most  hated— on  the  author  of  the  Publilian  laws.  This  probably  excited 
much  bitterness ;  and  although  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  seems  to  have  given  no 
personal  cause  of  offence,  yet  as  he  was  a  plebeian,  the  more  violent  patrician  party 
determined  to  vent  their  anger  upon  him.  They  could  not  stop  the  proconsul- 
ship  of  Publilius,  for  that  was  solely  within  the  cognizance  of  the  senate  and 
people ;  but  the  dictatorship  of  Marcellus  might  be  set  aside  by  a  power  which 
was  still  exclusively  patrician,  and  for  that  very  reason  was  likely  to  be  ani- 
mated by  a  strong  patrician  spirit,  the  college  of  augurs.  Reports  were  spread 
abroad  that  the  dictator  had  not  been  duly  appointed,  that  some  religious  im- 
pediment had  occurred ;  and  of  this  question  the  augurs  were  alone  judges.  It 
was  referred  to  them,  and  they  pronounced  that  in  the  appointment"  the  auspices 
had  not  been  properly  taken,  and  that  it  was  therefore  void.  The  dictator  ac- 
cordingly resigned  his  office ;  but  the  decision  of  the  augurs,  although  not  legally 
questionable,  was  openly  taxed  with  unfairness.  The  consul,  it  was  said,  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  camp  in  Samnium ;  he  had  arisen,  as  was  his  custom,  at  the 
dead  of  night,  and  had  named  the  dictator  when  no  human  eye  beheld  him.  He 
had  mentioned  nothing  of  evil  omen  to  vitiate  his  act ;  there  was  no  witness 
who  could  report  any,  and  how  could  the  augurs,  whilst  living  quietly  at  Rome, 
pretend  to  know  what  signs  of  unlucky  import  had  occurred  at  a  given  time  and 
place  in  Samnium  ?  It  was  plain  to  see  that  the  real  impediment  to  the  dicta- 
tor's appointment  consisted  in  his  being  a  plebeian. 

The  patricians  appear  to  have  been  so  encouraged  by  this  victory,  as  to  ven- 
ture upon  another  attempt  of  a  far  more  desperate  nature :  they  Attemiit.  to  wt  mu* 
seem  to  have  tried  to  set  aside  the  Licinian  law,  and  to  procure  *«i^«'»*">*'^- 
the  election  of  two  patncun  consuls.  This  at  least  b  the  most  likely  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  after  the  dictator's  resignation,  when  the  comitia  were 
to  be  held  by  an  interrex,  the  election  was  so  delayed"  that  thirteen  inter- 
regna, a  period  of  more  than  sixty-five  days,  were  suffered  to  elapse  before  the 
new  consuls  were  appointed.  The  fourteenth  interrex  was  L.  JSmilius  Mamer- 
cmus,  a  man  whose  family,  since  the  days  of  the  good  dictator  Mamercus  JSmil- 
lus,  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  high  patrician  party,  who  was  himself  a 
friend^  of  Publilius  Philo,  and  whose  brother  had  been  Publilius'  colleague  and 
associate  in  the  year  in  which  he  had  passed  his  famous  laws.  He  brought  on 
the  election  without  delay,  and  took  care  that  it  should  be  conducted  accordmg 

••  livy,  Vm.  2».  ■•  Livy,  Vm.  28. 

"  livy,  Vni.  88.  «  He  had  named  PnUilias  his  master  of  the 

*  livy,  VIIL  S8.    "  VitioBam  videii  dicta-  horse  a  few  years  earlier,  when  he  was  himsell 

fofem  pronontiaYenmt."  dictator.    Livy,  VIIL  16. 
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to  law ;  and  thus  ihe  efforts  of  the  patrioians  were  baffled,  and  a  plebeian  coo* 
8ul,  C.  PoeteHus,^^  was  elected  along  with  the  patrician  L.  Papirius  Mogillanns. 
It  was  an  untimely  moment  for  the  renewal  of  party  quarrets,  when  Rome  wng 

pMUnaarbeiiiMUoM  ®^^™S  upon  hcT  second  and  decisive  war  with  Samnium.  In  the 
rtffRg|mfaifjrft]>«  first  contests  the  two  nations  had  met  without  animosity,  and  the 
"^  war  was  ended  between  them  soon  and  easily.  But  in  the  four- 
teen years  which  had  since  elapsed  their  feelings  had  become  g^atly  changed. 
They  were  now  well  aware  of  each  other's  power  and  ambition ;  their  dominions 
were  brought  into  immediate  contact ;  neither  could  advance  but  by  driving  back 
the  other.  The  Latin  states  were  now  closely  united  with  Bome»  and  it  was  be- 
come a  question  which  of  the  two  races,  the  Latin  or  the  Sabellian,  should  be 
the  sovereign  of  central  and  southern  Italy.  The  second  Samnite  war,  therefore, 
was  carried  on  with  feelings  of  bitter  hostility ;  and  instead  of  ending,  like  the 
first,  within  three  years,  it  lasted,  amidst  striking  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  for  more 
than  twenty. 


CHAPTER  XIXI. 

BBCOND  SAMNITE  WAR-L.  PAPIRIUS  CURSOE-AFFAIB  OF  THE  FORKS  OR  PASS 
OF  CAUDIUM-BATTLE  OP  LAUTUIJE-<i.  FABIUS,  AND  THE  WAR  WITH  STBU- 
RIA.— A.  U.  C.  428-450 :  42IMi4,  NIEBUHR. 


**  Samnitoa  qainquaglnta  onnis  per  Fabios  et  Papirioep^x^s,  eommqae  Uberos^  ito  anlwgit  a  • 
domuit  (popolaa  Bomonus),  ita  nunaa  ipaaa  urbiam  dirait«  ut  bodio  Bamniain  m  ipeo  Samnio 
requiratur;  neo  facile  apporeat  materia  quataor  ct  vigintL  tnamphoram."— Florub,!.  IS. 


Thk  second  Samnite  war  hrings  us  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome, 
OkiMoieg^  oTtiMM*.  Aiid  within  little  more  than  three  hundred  Tears  of  the  Christiaa 
ndSMMittowar.  ^^^  Alexander  died  almost  before  it  had  begun;  and  neither 
Aristotle  nor  Demosthenes  were  living  when  the  Romans,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
contest,  were  sent  under  the  yoke  at  the  memorable  pass  of  Caudium.  At  its 
conclusion,^  sixteen  years  later,  we  are  arrived  at  the  second  generation  of  Alexan* 
der's  successors ;  Eumenes  and  Antipater  were  dead,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was 
in  the  height  of  his  renown ;  and  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  had  already  assumed 
the  kingly  diadem,  and  founded  the  Greek  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  of  E^pt  So 
eompletely  had  Greece  arrived  at  the  season  of  autumn,  while  at  Rome  it  was 
yet  the  early  spring. 

The  war  on  which  we  are  going  to  enter  lasted,  on  the  lowest  computation* 
««Mi>iMim««iA«b.  about  twenty  years.  It  was  full  of  action,  but  its  events  present 
lMti«fUMww.  ^  complicated  a  tissue,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  its  gen- 
eral principle.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  was  a  great  object 
with  ^ther  party  to  tempt  the  allies  of  the  other  to  revolt ;  and  thus  the  Roman 
armies  were  so  often  employed  in  Apulia,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Liris, 
while  the  Samnites  were  eager  at  every  fiivorable  opportumty  to  pour  down  into 
Campania.  At  first  the  fidelity  even  of  the  Latin  states  to  Rome  seemed  doubt- 
ful ;  but  that  was  secured  by  timely  concessions,  and  Rome  and  Latium,  firmly 
united,  were  enabled  to  send  out  armies  so  superior  in  number  to  those  of  the 
Samnites,  that  while  revolt  from  the  Romans  was  an  attempt  of  the  greatest 

«  Lify,  Vm.  26. 
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danger,  revolt  to  them  was  prompted  both  by  hope  and  fear.  The  Etruscan  war, 
like  all  the  other  military  attempts  of  that  divided  people,  offered  no  effectual 
diversion ;  and  at  Isist  Samnium  saw  her  allies  stripped,  as  it  were,  from  around 
her,  and  was  obliged  herself  to  support  the  havoc  of  repeated  invasions.  She 
then  yielded  from  mere  exhaustion ;  but  was  so  unsubdued  in  spirit  that  she  only 
made  peace  till  she  could  organize  a  new  force  of  allies  to  assist  her  in  renewing 
the  struggle. 

Q.  Publilius  Philo,^  in  his  new  office  of  proconsul,  was  continuing  his  knd 
blockade  of  the  Greeks  of  Parthenope ;  while  the  new  consuls  of  ^^  ^.^^i^  „4 
the  year  428  with  their  united  armies  were  ordered  to  invade  ^'"»  *»c<^  *^ 
Samnium.     But  the  Romans,  according  to  the  policy  which  they  °^' 

invariably  pursued  in  their  later  wars,  did  not  choose  to  carry  on  a  systematic 
war  in  their  enemy's  country  till  they  had  secured  the  alliance  of  some  state  in 
bis  immediate  neighborhood.  Thus,  before  they  commenced  their  operations, 
they  concluded  treaties  of  alliance'  with  the  Lucanians  and  Apulians,  or,  at  any 
rate,  with  some  particular  states  or  tribes  of  these  two  nations.  The  Lucanians, 
although  a  kindred  people  to  the  Samnites,  were  politically  distinct  from  them ; 
and  they  had,  moreover,  their  own  internal  factions,'  each  of  which  would  gladly 
apply  for  foreign  aid  to  enable  it  to  triumph  over  its  rival.  Besides,  they  were 
the  old  enemies  of  the  Greek  cities  on  their  coasts ;  and  as  Kome  was  now  in 
open  war  with  Neapolis,  and  on  the  brink  of  a  quarrel  with  Tarentum,  this  very 
circumstance  would  dispose  the  Lucanians  to  seek  her  alliance.  As  for  the  Apu- 
lians, they  were  treated  by  the  Samnites,  it  is  said,  almost  as  a  subject  people  ^ 
and  they  might,  therefore,  as  naturally  look  to  Rome  for  deliverance,  as  the 
aHies  of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  were  ready  to  revolt  to  Lacedsemon. 
But  the  Samnite  government  had  not  the  active  energy  of  the  Athenian ;  and  the 
Romans  were  still  more  widely  distant  from  the  pusillanimity  and  utter  unskil- 
fulness  which  marked  the  military  plans  of  Sparta. 

We  know  nothing  but  the  mere  outside  of  all  these  transactions ;  the  internal 
parties  whose  alternate  triumph  or  defeat  influenced  each  state's  Endorthtwarwithtii* 
external  relations,  are  mostly  lost  in  the  distant  view  presented  SlTiSi.^bTc'SSjr'Si 
by  the  annalists  of  Rome.  But  it  is  recorded*  that  the  war  with  •*»y'^»^  ^""-^ 
the  Greeks  of  Parthenope  was  ended  by  the  act  of  a  citizen  of  Palsepolis,  who, 
preferring  the  Roman  to  the  Samnite  connection,  found  means  to  admit  the  Ro- 
mans into  hb  city.  Publilius  obtained  a  triumph  for  his  conquest,  and  Palsep- 
olis  is  no  more  heard  of  in  history ;  but  Neapolis,  warned  in  time  by  the  fate 
of  her  sister  city,  did  not  allow  one  of  her  own  citizens  to  place  her  at  the 
enemy's  mercy,  but  at  once  concluded  peace  for  herself,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  Roman  alliance.'  From  that  day  forward  the  political  history  of  Neapolis 
is  a  blank  to  us,  till,  in  the  revolutions  of  ages,  the  Chalcidian  colony  became 
the  seat  of  an  independent  duchy,  and  afterwards  of  a  Norman  kingdom. 

The  people  of  Tarentum,^  it  is  said,  were  greatly  concerned  at  the  issue  of 

*  Livy,  Vni.  25.  (Diodoms,  XVI.  62-88.)  But  of  tho  subBequent 

*  Livy,  VIII.  25.  relationB  between  TarentDm  and  the  Lncinlans 

*  Thb,  Niebnhr  observes,  appears  iVom  the  we  have  not  a  word ;  the  whole  of  the  17th  and 
statement  that  Alexander  of  Epims,  dnrmff  his  18th  books  in  their  present  state  being  devoted 
wars  in  Ital^,  was  attended  by  about  twoh^in-  exclusively  to  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  Asia ; 
dred  Lncanian  exiles ;  and  that  tnese  exiles  and  the  portion  of  the  history  which  treated  ot 
treated  with  the  opposite  party,  and  parchased  tiie  contemporary  events  In  Sicily  and  the  we^t, 
their  return  to  their  several  estates  by  betray-  havinff  been  entirely  lost.  ,,.„^ 

in^  him  and  murdering  him.— Livy,  VIII.  24*  *  Livy,  IX.  18.    See  chap.  XXVUI.  of  this 

It  18  vexations  that  Diodoms.  or  rather  his  work  history,  note  28. 

as  it  now  remains  to  us,  makes  no  mention  of  *  Livy,  VIII.  25. 

the  affairs  of  Italy  during  this  period.    He  no-  *  livy,  VIII.  26.  speaks  of  a  "  fosdns  Neapoli- 

tlces  the  war  between  the  Lucanians  and  Taren-  tanum,"  not  *'Polfepolitanum,'*  which  he  ao- 

tam  in  the  110th  Olympiad,  in  which  Archid-  counts  for  by  sayinff,  '*  Eoenim  (sell.  NoopoUn), 

am  us,  the  king  of  Sparta,  fouffht  on  the  side  of  delude  summa  rei  Oreoomm  veait."    Sat  see 

the  Torentines  and  was  killed ;  and  which  was  chap.  XXX.  note  31. 

toaetly  ooatemporai;y  with  the  battle  of  Charo-  ^  Livy,  VIII.  27. 

ftieai  andthe  boginnuig  of  the  great  Latin  war. 
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Th«  LoeMitan  ra^t  ^^^^  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^^  aoxious  by  eveij  means  to  stop  the  alanning 
STtS^Siliil*^  growth  of  the  Roman  power.     A  strange  story  is  told  of  their 

deceiving  the  Lucanians  by  false  representations  of  outrages  of- 
ferred  by  the  Roman  generals  to  some  Lucanian  citizens ;  and  the  effect  of  their 
tricky  it  is  said,  was  so  great,  that  the  whole  Lucanian  nation,  in  the  very  same 
year  in  which  they  had  concluded  their  alliance  with  Rome,  revolted  and  jmned 
the  Samnites.  But  the  Samnites,  mistrusting  this  sudden  change,  obliged  them 
to  give  hostages  for  their  fidelity,  and  to  receive  Samnite  garrisons  mto  their 
principal  towns. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  we  have  not  here  the  whole  explanation  of  the  conduct 
obMintT  rf  Uk«M  ^^  *^®  Lucanians.  Some  internal  revolution  must  have  prepared 
tST&t  °*'SS!*  ^  ^^®  ^*y  ^^^  ^^*  *°^  ^^®°  ^^y  stories,  whether  true  or  false,  of  the 

insolence  of  the  Roman  generals  might  be  successfully  employed 
to  excite  the  popular  indignation.  But  how  the  Roman  party  was  so  suddenly 
and  completely  overthrown,  and  why  neither  of  the  consular  armies  made  any 
attempt  to  restore  it,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  The  whole  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  two  consuls  is  confined  to  the  statement,*  that  they  penetrated 
some  way  from  Capua  up  the  valley  of  the  Yultumus,  and  took  the  three  towns 
of  Allifce,  Callifse,  and  Rufrium.  But  no  success  was  obtained  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  deserve  a  triumph,  and  the  conquered  towns  were  in  oil  probability 
mimediately  abandoned,  for  the  Romans  could  not  as  yet  hope  to  maintain  their 
ground  permanently  on  the  upper  Yultumus ;  and  it  appears  that  fifteen  years 
afterwards  AUifse  was  still  held  by  the  Samnites.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
campaign,  the  aspect  of  the  war  was  not  favorable  to  Rome. 

The  next  year  opened  still  more  unpromisingly ;  for  the  Yestinians*  joined  the 
A  u  c  4M  SMood  S*^™°^^®  confederacy ;  and  if  the  Romans  attacked  them,  it  was 
«|^>^t«nvW«  wuii  likely  that  the  Marsians,  Marrucinians,  and  Pelignians,  would  ail 

take  up  arms  in  their  defence.  These  four  nations  lay  on  the  north 
and  northwest  of  Samnium,  and  then-  territory  reached  from  the  coast  ai  the 
Adriatic  to  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  lake 
Fucinus.  If  they  were  hostile,  all  communication  between  Rome  and  Apulia 
was  rendered  extremely  precarious ;  and  Samnium  was  secured  from  invasion 
except  on  the  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  or  from  Campania.  The  Romans, 
therefore,  boldly  resolved  to  declare  war  at  once  against  the  Yestinians,  and  by 
a  sudden  attack  to  detach  them  from  the  Samnite  alliance.  One  of  the  new 
consuls,  Dec.  Junius  Brutus,  marched  immediately  into  their  country ;  the 
neighboring  nations  remained  quiet,  and  the  Yestinians,  overpowered  by  a  su- 
perior force,  saw  their  whole  country  laid  waste ;  and  when  they  were  provoked 
to  risk  a  battle  they  were  totally  defeated,  and  were  reduced  for  the  rest  of  the 
season  to  disperse  their  army,  and  endeavor  only  to  defend  their  several  cities. 
Two  of  these, *°  however,  were  taken,  and  although  it  is  not  mentioned  that  the 
Yestinians  sued  for  peace,  yet  the  communication  between  Rome  and  Apulia 
seems  for  the  future  to  have  been  carried  on  through  their  country  without  in- 
terruption. 

Meanwhile  the  ether  consul,  L.  Furius  Camillus,  who  was  to  have  invaded 
L.  Papiriiia  concv  die  Samnium,"  was  taken  ill,  and  became  unable  to  retain  his  com- 
*•**'•  mand.     Being  then  ordered  to  name  a  dictator,  he  fixed  upon  L 

Papirius  Cursor,  who  accordingly  appointed  Q.  Fabius  Rullianus  his  master  of 
ihe  horse,  and  marched  out  to  attack  the  Samnites.  Livy's  carelessness,  and  the 
extreme  obscurity  of  the  small  towns  and  villages  in  Samnium,  make  it  impossi- 

*  Livy,  VIII.  25.  iDdaded  that  highest  part  of  the  whole  nmgf 

*  Livy,  VIII.  29.  of  the  Apennines  known  by  the  name  of  '*  A 
"  Cntimiandangilia.— Iivy,Vin.  29.  Both    gran  Sasso  d*  Italia."    But  the  sites  of  the 

UttmcA  are  entirely  unknown,  and  both,  there-  several  small  towns  in  it,  which  in  all  proba^nl- 

fore,  as  usual,  are  given  with  great  variations  ity^  bad  perished  long  before  the  Augustan  ag^ 

ui  the  MSB.    The  country  of  the  Yestinians  lay  it  is  impossible  to  ascertidn  now. 

%n  tlie  left  bank  of  the  river  Atomus,  and  it  "  Livy,  VIII.  29. 
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ble  to  ascertain  the  seat  of  this  campaign  exactly.  We  cannot  even  tell  whether 
the  Romans  invaded  Samnium,'"  or  were  obliged  themselves  to  act  on  the  defen- 
nve,  and  to  meet  the  Samnite  army  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Anio,  under  the 
Imbrivian  or  Simbrivian  hills,  about  half  way  between  Tibur  and  Sublaqueum. 

The  faint  and  obscure  outline  of  the  military  transactions  of  this  campaign  af- 
fords a  strong  contrast  to  the  lively  and  full  picture  of  the  dispute  ^  ^.^  ^^^^ 
between  the  Roman  dictator  and  his  master  of  the  horse,  which  towardi  o.  f^^IS 
the  ann&ls  have  given  amongst  the  events  of  this  year.  As  the 
story  would  be  considered  honorable  to  both  the  actors  in  it,  the  traditions  and 
memoira  of  both  their  families  would  vie  with  each  other  in  recording  it ;  and  the 
historian,  Fabius  Pictor,  -in  honor  of  his  own  name  and  race,  was  fikely  to  give 
it  a  place  in  his  history.  It  is  told  by  Livy  with  his  usual  power  ana  feeling ; 
but  here,  as  in  the  story  of  T.  Manlius  and  his  son,  it  will  be  best  merely  to  re- 
peat the  outline  of  it,  as  we  have  no  other  knowledge  of  it  than  what  we  derive 
from  Livy  himself,  and  to  give  it  again  in  detail  would  be  either  to  translate  him, 
or  to  describe  with  less  effect  what  in  him  is  related  almost  perfectly. 

When  the  auspices  were  taken,"  as  usual,  by  the  dictator  at  Rome,  previously 
to  his  marching  out  to  war,  the  signs  of  the  will  of  the  gods  were 
not  sufficiently  intelligible.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  take  tribanMpS7tiJp«o. 
them  over  again ;  and  as  they  were  auspices"  which  could  only  be  &«W  »  iHt^SSlSm 
taken  lawfully  within  the  precinct  of  the  old  Ager  Romanus,  Ihe  ''^ 
dictator  was  obliged  for  this  purpose  to  return  to  Rome.  He  charged  his  mas- 
ter of  the  horse  to  remain  strictly  on  the  defensive  during  his*  absence ;  but  Fa- 
bius disobeyed  his  orders,  and  gained  some  slight  advantage  over  the  enemy ;  an 
advantage  which  the  annalists  magnified  into  a  decisive  victory,  with  a  loss  to  the 
Samqites"  of  20,000  men.  However,  Papirius,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this  breach 
of  his  orders,  hastened  back  to  the  camp,  and  would  have  executed  Fabius  im- 
mediately! had  not  the  violent  and  almost  mutinous  opposition  of  the  soldiers 
obliged  him  to  pause.  During  the  night  Fabius  fled  from  the  camp  to  Rome, 
and  immediately  summoned  the  senate  to  implore  their  protection ;  but  ere  the 
senators  were  well  assembled,  the  dictator  arrived,  and  again  gave  orders  to  arrest 
him.  M.  Fabius,  the  father  of  the  prisoner,  then  appealed  to  the  tribunes  for 
their  protection,  and  declared  his  intention  of  carrying  his  son's  cause  before  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  Papirius  warned  the  tribunes  not  to  sanction  so  fatal  a 
breach  of  military  discipline,  nor  to  lessen  the  majesty  of  the  dictator's  office,  by 
allowing  his  judgments  to  be  reversed  by  any  other  power.     The  tribunes  hesi- 

"  Li^  fixes  the  scene  of  action  in  Samninm,  other  countries  were  either  ager  perogrinus,  or 

and  calls  the  placo  at  which  the  action  was  ager  hosticos,  or  ager  incertos ;  and  those  rc- 

fonght  **  Imbrinium."   VIII.  80.   Bat  Niebuhr  quired  different  auspices. — See  Vorro,  V.  §  88. 

observes,  that  the  cironmstanoes  of  the  story  £d.  M«Uler. 

which  follows,  imply  that  the  Boman  army  "  Livy,  VIII.  80,    Some  writers,  not  content 

oould  have  been  at  no  great  distance  f^om  with  this,  asserted  that  two  pitched  battles  had 

Bome ;  and  the  Imbrivian  or  Simbrivian  hills  been  fought  daring  the  dictator's  absence,  and 

of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio  are  well  known.  ^  that  Fabms  hod  been  twice  signally  victorious. 

In  this  Samnite  war,  wherever  we  have  any  de-'  "  In  quibusdam  annalibus  tota  res  pra)tcnuissa 

tails  of  a  battle,  the  geography  of  the' campaign  est,"  says  Livy;  that  is,  the  action  was  of  no 

b  generalljr  more  perplexed  than  ever ;  because  importance  in  itself,  and  therefore  was  omitted 

•noh   details  always  come  from  stories  pre-  in  those  annals  which  did  not  enter  into  the  de- 

■ervod  b^  the  several  &milies  of  the  aristocracy,  tails  of  the  story  of  Papirius  and  Fabius.    But, 

whether  in  writing  or  traditionallv ;  and  these,  as  it  made  a  necessary  j^art  of  that  story,  it  was 

carinjg  nothing  for  the  military  history  of  the  mentioned,  of  course,  m  every  version  of  it ; 

previous  oi>crations,  only  sought  to  describe  and  both  the  Papirian  and  tiie  Fabian  tradi- 

the  deeds  of  their  hero  in  the  battle.  tions  would  be  disposed  to  oxaegorato  its  im- 

"  Livy,  VIII.  80.  portance :  the  latter,  from  an  obvious  reason ; 

**  This  appears  from  the  well-known  passage  out  the  former  would  be  disposed  to  do  it 

in  Varro,  in  which  he  gives  the  augurs'  division  equally,  for  the  ^lorjr  of  the  character  of  Papir- 

of  all  countries,  according  to  the  rales  of  their  ius  was  placed  in  his  unyielding  assertion  oi 

art;  that  is,  according  to  the  several  kinds  of  the  sacredness  of  discipline;  and  this  would  be 

auspieea  which  were  peculiar  to  each  of  them,  rendered  the  more  striking,  in  proportion  to 

The  affer  Romanus  and  the  ager  Gabinus  are  the  brilliancy  of  the  action,  which  he,  notwith 

elaasea  apart,  because  in  these  two  districts  the  standing,  treated  as  a  crime,  because  it  had  been 

loipicea  might  be  taken  in  the  same  way.    All  fought  contrary  to  his  orders. 
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tated  ;  they  were  unwilling  to  establish  a  precedent  of  setting  any  limits  to  the 
absolute  power  of  the  dictator,  a  power  which  was  held  essential  to  the  office ; 
and  yet  they  could  not  bear  to  permit  an  exercise  of  this  power  so  extrayagantlj 
severe  as  to  shock  the  sense  and  feelings  of  the  whole  Roman  people.  They 
were  relieved  from  this  difficulty  by  the  people  themselves  ;^*  for  the  whole  as- 
sembly, with  one  voice,  implored  the  dictator  to  show  mercy,  and  to  forfiriveFahiiis 
for  their  sakes.  Then  Papirius  yielded ;  the  absolute  power  of  the  £ctator,  he 
said,  was  now  acknowledged :  the  people  did  not  interfere  to  rescind  his  sen- 
tence," but  to  entreat  his  mercy.  Accordingly,  he  declared  that  he  pardoned 
the  master  of  the  horse ;  **  and  the  authority  of  the  Roman  generals  was  estab- 
lished," says  Livy,  "no  less  firmly  by  the  peril  of  Q.  Fabius  than  by  the  actual 
death  of  the  young  T.  Monlius."  Thb  is  true,  if  by  peril  we  understand  not 
only  that  he  was  in  danger,  but  also  that  he  was  no  more  than  in  danger,  and 
that  he  did  not  actually  perish ;  for  the  execution  of  Fabius  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  more  ruinous  to  discipline  than  any  other  possible  result  of  the  trans- 
action, as  the  reaction  of  feeling  produced  by  laws  of  extreme  severity  has  a  di- 
rect tendency  to  utter  lawlessness.  It  may  be  observed  also,  that,  according  to 
this  story,  the  tribunes  possessed  the  power  within  the  city  of  staying  the  execu- 
tion, even  of  a  dictat(»''s  sentence ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  him,  no  less  than 
in  an  inferior  magistrate,  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of  the  solemn  covenant  of 
the  Sacred  Hill  to  have  touched  the  person  of  a  tribune.  And,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  people  in  their  centuries  could,  undoubtedly,  have  taken  cognizance  of 
the  offence  of  Fabius  themselves,  and  removed  it  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
dictator.  But  neither  the  tribunes  nor  the  people  wished  so  to  interfere,  because 
it  was  held  to  be  expedient  that  the  dictator  s  power  should  be,  in  practice,  unre- 
strained ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  judged  better  to  save  Fabius  by  an  appeal  to  the 
clemency  of  Papirius,  rather  than  by  an  authoritative  reversal  of  his  sentence. 

From  this  story  we  return  again  to  the  meagemess  of  the  accounts  of  the  war. 
AtioeMM  of  papbiM.  It  is  sald,  that  whilst  Papirius"  was  absent  in  Rome,  one  of  his 
True*  tot  .yew.  foragiug  partics  was  cut  off  by  the  Samnites;  and  that  after  his 
return  to  the  army,  the  soldiers  were  so  unwilling  to  conquer  under  his  auspices, 
that  in  a  bloody  battle,  fought  under  his  immediate  command,  with  the  enemy, 
the  fortune  of  the  day  was  left  doubtful.  Then,  said  the  story,^^  Papirius  saw 
how  needful  it  was  to  win  the  love  of  his  soldiers ;  he  was  assiduous  in  his  atten- 
tions to  the  wounded ;  he  commended  them  by  name  to  the  care  of  their  respect- 
ive officers ;  and  he  himself,  with  his  lieutenants,  went  round  the  camp,  looking 
personally  into  the  tents,  and  asking  the  men  Ubw  they  were.  The  affections  of 
the  army  were  thus  completely  regained ;  another  battle  followed,  and  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Romans  was  so  decisive,  that  the  Samnites  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  open  country  to  the  ravages  of  their  enemies,  and  were  even  driven,  so  said 
the  stories  of  the  Papirian  family,  to  solicit  peace.  The  dictator  granted  an  ar- 
mistice, and  ambassadors  from  the  Samnites  followed  him  to  Rome,  when  he 
returned  thither,  about  the  end  of  February,*^  to  celebrate  hi^  triumph.  But  as 
Ihe  terms  of  a  lasting  peace  could  not  be  ngreed  upon,  nothing  more  was  con- 
cluded than  a  truce  for  a  single  year ;  a  breathing-time  which  both  parties  might 
find  convenient. 

The  new  consuls,  fat>wever,  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Samnites  in 

the  course  of  their  magistracy,  so  that  the  Roman  annalists  accused 

fiMioiitlf'tCCuiioryer  thc  Samuitcs  of  having  broken  the  truce  as  soon  as  Papirius  went 

ihtoyr.  A.u.c.4...  ^^^  ^^  officc.**     lu  thc  uttcr  confusion  of  the  chronology  of  this 

period,  and  the  obscurity  of  its  history,  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  charge  was 

»  TJyy,  VIIL  86.  "  Livy.  VIH.  86. 

n  «« Noa  Doza  exiinitur  Q.  FabiuB,  sed  nox»  **  Seo  the  Fasti  Capitolini. 

damnatas  donatar  popalo  Homano,  donatur  tri-  "  Livy,  VIIL  87.    "  Ncc  oaram  ipaarnin  (in- 

buniciffi  poteatatu  precarinm  non  juatam  aux-  daciarum)  sancta  fldca  fuit:  adeo,  poatqnaa 

tlium  ferenti."— Livy,  VIII.  85.  Papiriam  abisae  magiatratu  uuntiatum  Mt»  ar 

"  livy,  VIIL  85.  recti  ad  beUandum  auiml  sunL" 
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well  founded  or  no.  But  the  events  of  this  year,  431,  according  to  the  common 
chronology,  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  disguised  and  suppressed,  for  the 
annalists  represent  it  as  a  year  marked  by  no  memorable  action ;  whereas,  in  fact, 
it  witnessed  a  coalition  against  Rome,  which  was  indeed  quickly  dissolved,  but 
in  the  mean  time  had  exposed  the  republic  to  the  most  imminent  jeopardy.  We 
must  attempt  to  restore  the  outline  at  least  of  the  real  but  lost  picture. 

The  Samnites  had  employed  the  year  of  the  truce  in  endeavoring  to  procure 
assistance  for  themselves  amongst  the  allies  and  subjects  of  Rome.  Tb«e<nni»iMi«iiiBto 
They  succeeded,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  with  the  Apulians : "  some  ^v^*^^»«^ 
of  whose  cities"  revolted  from  the  Romans,  and  called  in  the  Samnites  to  assist 
in  reducing  those  who  refused  to  join  them.  Thus  when  the  truce  was  either 
ended,  or  broken,  Q.  Aulius  Cerretanus,**  one  of  the  consuls,  was  obliged  to  march 
with  one  consular  army  into  Apulia ;  whilst  the  other  consul,  C.  Sulpicius  Lon- 
gus,  was  sent  into  Samnium.  Whether  he  made  his  attack  on  the  side  of  Cam- 
pania, or  from  the  country  of  the  Pelignians  and  Maraians,  we  know  not ;  but  it 
appears,  at  any  rate,  that  both  consuls  were  engaged  at  a  distance  from  Rome, 
and  their  communications  with  it  would,  therefore,  be  liable  to  great  interrup- 
tion. 

Five  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  had  been 
bestowed  on  the  people  of  Privemum  ;  thirteen  years  had  passed  q(^,j^  aftudua. 
since  the  same  privileges  had  been  given  to  the  Tusculans.  But  DMrRom«tod«n(bi 
as  this  citizenship  extended  only  to  private  rights,  and  conferred  liip/'LpHWiwflMai 
no  political  power  (for  neither  the  Privematians  nor  the  Tuscu- 
lans were  as  yet  included  in  any  Roman  tribe,  and,  consequently,  they  enjoyed  no 
rights  of  voting),  so  it  was  felt  to  be  a  degradation  rather  than  a  benefit ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  it  was  fitted  only  for  a  temporary  measure,  which  ought  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  more  perfect  union.  We  may  conjecture  also,  from  what  has  taken 
place  in  other  countries,  that  hopes  had  been  held  out,  or  even  promises  made, 
by  the  Romans,  of  which  the  fulfilment  was  afterwards  indefinitely  delayed ;  and 
the  nobility  of  Privernum  and  Tusculum,  connected  with  those  of  Rome  in  their 
private  relations,  and  aspiring  to  share  with  them  also  their  political  distinctions, 
were  especially  impatient  of  their  actual  condition.  The  Samnile  war,  and,  above 
all,  the  absence  of  both  the  consular  armies  in  remote  parts  of  Italy,  seemed  to 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  enforcing  their  claims,  and  obliging  the  Romans 
to  grant  them  a  full  equality  of  rights.  Suddenly,  therefore,  like  the  Irish  vol- 
unteers of  1782,  the  people  of  Tusculum  and  Privemum  flew  to  arms;  and  the 
spirit  which  actuated  them  must,  indeed,  have  been  general,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
people  of  Velitrse,*^  although  already  included  in  a  Roman  tribe,  were  yet  per- 
suaded to  join  them.  One  of  their  leaders  was  L.  Fulvius  Curvus,  of  Tusculum, 
and,  like  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  allies  in  the  great  war  of  the  seventh  century, 
he  was  invested  with  the  title  of  consul."    A  Privernatian  leader  was,  probably. 


livy,  VIII.  87.  ment  of  the  langnage  of  the  biU  is  likely  to  be 


says 

himstelf 

mentions  his  seoond  consalship  in  the  year  mafkable  notice  of  L.  Fulvius,  which  tlifows  a 

4S9. — Livy,  IX.  15.  ^S^^  upon  the  whole  transaction. 

**  In  the  bill  proposed  afterwards  by  M.  Fla-  ^  **  £at  et  L.  Fulvius  inter  insignia  ozempla. 

▼ins  for  the  punisiiment  of  the  Tusculans,  it  Tusculanorum  rebeUantium  consul ;    eodem- 

was  proposed  to  punish  all  those  "  quorum  ope  que  honore  quum  transissct  exomatus  oonf^ 

ao  consilia  Veliterni  Frivernatesque  populo  Bo-  tim  a  populo  Romano :  qui  solus  eodem  anno 

mano  bellum  fecissent.'*    This  can  only  allude  quo  fucrat  hostis  Kome  triumphavit  ex  lis  qno 

to  the  short  war  of  this  year ;  but  the  account  rum  consul  fuerat."    Plinyt  Histor.  Natur.  Vll. 

of  these  events  in  Livy  is  so  meaner  that  if  we  44.    Now,  the  title  of  consul  was  Roman  cxdu- 

only  followed  his  narrative  the  allusion  would  sively,  and  not  Latin ;  the  Latins  had  pnetors 

be  unintelligible ;  for  not  a  word  had  been  said  and  dictators,  but  no  consuls ;  which  would  nat- 

of  Privernum  since  the  war  of  425,  nor  of  Veil-  urally  be  the  case,  if  the  origin  of  the  name  at 

tne  since  the  great  Latin  war.    Drakenborch.  Rome  were  as  accidental,  and  as  connected  with 

therefore,  is  naturally  at  a  loss  to  understand  thepeculiarciroumstancesof  thotime,  aslhave 

the  meaning  of  the  passage ;  but  as  the  state-  supposed  it  to  have  been.   See  p.  120.    If,  then; 

19 
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associated  with  him  in  this  dignity,  in  intimation  that  Tuscnlnm  and  Prirernnm 
were  resolved  to  form  a  distinct  Roman  commonwealth  of  their  own,  they  too 
being  Roman  citizens,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  persisted  in  excluding  them 
from  the  government  and  honors  of  their  common  country. 

Their  measures  seem  to  have  been  taken  with  the  most  careful  secrecy,  and 
KifiitiMTdioruFai.  the  execution  of  them  fell  upon  the  Romans  like  a  thunderbolt. 
iiJSS^rS!^  w  Iq  ^^^  de^  of  ^^^  night,  an  alarm  was  given  that  an  enemy  was 
rntaanpuxtad.  bcforfe  the  walls  of  &me;"  the  citizens  arose  in  haste,  each  man 
seized  his  arms,  and"  ran  to  the  Capitol,  or  to  defend  the  walls  and  secure  the 
gates  of  the  city.  The  attempt  of  L.  Fulvius  to  surprise  Rome,  not  less  bold  than 
the  march  of  C.  Pontius  Telesinus  upon  the  Collme  gate,  was  timely  baffled; 
and,  finding  the  city  secured  against  a  surprise,  he  retreated  as  rapidly  as  he  had 
advanced.  But  although  this  single  blow  had  failed,  it  still  revealed  the  magni- 
tude of  the  actual  danger.  If  Velitrae  had  joined  in  the  revolt,  what  hope  was 
there  that  the  other  cities  of  Latium  would  remain  faithful  ?  and  if  the  whole 
storm  of  the  Latin  war  should  again  gather,  when  the  Samnites  were  no  longer 
allies  of  Rome,  as  in  the  last  war,  but  her  deadly  enemies,  what  prospect  was  left 
of  victory  ?  The  pride  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  was  obliged  to  yield  ;  and  the 
self-same  conduct  which  in  Vitruvius  Yaccus  five  years  before  they  had  punished 
with  death,  they  were  now  obliged,  in  the  case  of  L.  Fulvius  Curvus,  to  reward 
with  the  consulship.  What  security  they  could  give  that  they  would  keep 
their  plighted  faith,  we  know  not ;  but  L.  Fulvius  was  so  satisfied  that  he  went 
over  to  the  Romans,  and  his  countrymen  and  their  allies,  assured  that  their  de- 
mands would  be  granted,  laid  down  their  arms.  A  mad,  if  not  a  treacherous, 
attempt  to  disturb  this  understanding  was  made  by  M.  Flavins,*^  one  of  the  trib- 
unes ;  he  proposed  a  law  for  visiting  with  condign  punishment  those  citizens  of 
Tusculum  who  had  been  the  instigators  of  the  late  insurrection.  This  must,  un- 
doubtedly, have  included  L.  Fulvius  himself;  and  had  the  law  passed,  the  Latins, 
in  indignation  and  despair,  would  have  risen  as  one  man  ;  and  the  quarrel  would 
have  become  utterly  irreconcilable.  One  tribe,  the  PoUian,  voted  in  favor  of 
it,  and  even  expressed  its  wish  for  a  still  bloodier  vengeance  on  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  Tusculum,  such  as  the  Athenians  had  taken  upon  the  revolted  Melians  and 
Scionoeans.  But  all  the  other  tribes,  to  the  number  of  eight  and,  twenty,  had 
the  wisdom  to  reject  the  bill.  In  the  very  next  census  the  Tusculans"  and  Pri- 
yernatians  received  the  full  rights  of  citizenship;  but  L.  Fulvius  obtained  the 
object  of  his  ambition  even  without  this  short  delay ;  he  was  elected  at  once  Ro- 
man consul ;  and  the  man  who  in  one  year  had  led  a  hostile  army  to  assail  the 
very  walls  of  Rome,  was  in  the  next  year  invested  with  the  highest  civil  and  mili- 
tary power  in  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

Folvias  was  really  called  conanl,  and  not  praa-  have  rained  his  design.    That  he  should  have 

tor,  the  title  mast  have  been  chosen  with  the  retreated  instantly,  as  soon  as  he  fband  that  ho 

tame  feeling  as  in  the  Italian  war;  when  the  was  discovered,  was,  of  course,  necessary:  and 

Italian  allies,  claiming  to  be  the  true  represonta-  thus  there  would  have  been  no  enemy  to  be 

lives  of  the  Boman  nation^  elected  their  two  seen  from  the  walls  of  Rome  when  the  day 

consuls  and  twelve  prstors  in  opposition  to  the  broke;  and  yet  the  alarm  in  the  night  was  any 

consuls  and  prstors  of  the  city  oi  Rome.  thing  but  imaginary. 

"  livy,  VIII.  87.    "  Romse  nocturaus  terror  ■*  Livy,  Vlf.  87. 

ita  ex  somno  trepidam  repente  civitatem  excivit,  **  This  is  known  with  n^rd  to  the  Privema- 

ut  capltoUum  at<}ue  arzmoeuiaque  et  porta)  pie-  tians,  because  they  were  included  in  the  tribe 

na  arniatorum  fuerint,  et  cum  concursatum  con-  Ufentina,  or  Oufentina.  which  was  created  ir 

clamatumque  ad  arma  omnibus  lods  esset,  prl-  486.  See  Livy^X.  80.  IModorus.  XIX.  10.  With 

vak  luce  nee  auctor  neo  causa  terroris  compa-  regard  to  the  Tusculans  it  is  only  a  coiyecture ; 

ruit.**    The  story  thus  given  is  a  mere  absurd-  but  we  never  hear  of  them  afterwards,  ezoept 

ity ;  but  it  is  probable  enough,  if  explained  as  as  full  citizens :  and  their  being  enrolled  in  the 

in  the  text.    We  read  of  a  similar  night  attack  Papirian  tribe  (which  is  known  from  livy,  VIII. 

made  by  the  j£quians  upon  Tusculum  towards  87)  seems  to  suit  with  the  supposition  that  they 

the  close  of  the  third  century  of  Rome,  Livy,  were  admitted  to  the  fUll  franchise  by  L.  Papir- 

111.23;and'     ..'../'    >- 1^ ^_.,'_«-_^^ 

donius  had 

Rome  in  the  year  294.    It  may 

expected  to  be  Joined  by  a  party  within  Rome    ated. 

itself^  and  the  fiulure  of  this  oo-operation  may 
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• 

What  became  of  the  consular  armies  in  Samnium  and  Apu]ia»  while  these  im- 
portant events  were  passing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  we  have 
no  means  of  discovering.  It  is  certain  that  they  gained  no  victo-  wiu-.  J^5£rilir<i  tiM 
ries ;  it  is  possible  that  thej  may  have  sustained  some  defeats, 
and  that  their  ill  fortune  may  have  helped  to  break  the  spirit  of  Roman  govern- 
ment, and  to  enforce  a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Tusculans.  But 
when  the  seeds  of  dissension  near  home  were  destr^ed,  and  Tusculum  and  the 
other  neighboring  cities  were  cordially  united  with  Rome,  the  war  in  Samnium 
assumed  a  different  aspect.  The  Roman  annals  represent  the  year  432  as  one 
marked  by  most  brilliant  victories ;  although  some  accounts^  ascribed  the  merit 
of  them  to  the  consuls,  Q.  Fabius  and  L.  Fulvius,  while  others  gave  it  to  a  dic- 
tator, A.  Cornelius  Arvina.  All  agreed,  however,  in  saying  that  the  Samnite? 
sustained  a  bloody  defeat,  insomuch  that  the  party  in  Samnium  which  was  favor- 
able to  peace  obtained,  for  the  moment,  an  ascendency.  This  party  resolved  to 
purchase  the  friendship  of  Rome  by  the  humblest  concessions :  all  prisoners'^  and 
all  plunder  taken  from  the  Romans  were  to  be  restored  ;  all  the  demands  of  the 
Romans  before  the  war  were  to  be  fully  satisfied ;  and  Brutulus  Papius,  the 
leader  of  the  war  party,  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  Romans,  as  the  man  who  had 
broken  the  peace  between  the  two  nations.  Brutulus  Papius,  it  is  said,  would 
not  be  given  up  alive ;  he  killed  himself,  and  only  his  lifeless  body  was  offered 
to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  But  the  Romans,  thinking  that  a  party  which 
could  yield  so  much  would  not  dare  to  refuse  any  thing,  rejected  even  these 
terms,  and  would  be  contented  with  nothing  less  than  that  the  Samnites  should 
acknowledge  their  supremacy,  and  become  their  dependent  allies.'^  One  unsuc- 
cessful campaign  was  not  enough  to  reduce  so  brave  a  people  to  such  a  humilia- 
tion ;  the  whole  nation  resolved  to  try  the  chance  of  war  once  more ;  and  their  choice 
of  an  imperator,  or  captain-general,  for  the  approaching  campaign  fell  on  a  man  who 
has  deserved  to  be  called  the  Samnite  Hannibal,  or  Caius  Pontius  of  Telesia." 

The  military  history  of  the  ensuing  year  is  more  than  ordinarily  obscure,  be- 
cause the  annals  were  filled  with  nothing  but  the  stories  about  the 
disaster  of  Caudium ;  and,  as  usual,  these  stories  never  think  of  5*""£3^iSir 
connecting  the  event  to  which  they  relate  with  the  circumstance  "^ 
which  led  to  it,  but  plunge  into  the  midst  of  it  at  once.  The  two  new  consuls, 
it  is  said,  T.  Yeturius  and  Sp.  Postumius,  at  the  head  of  two  consular  armies, 
consisting  each  of  two  Roman  legions,  and  a  considerable  force  of  auxiliaries, 
marched  from  Rome  into  Campania ;  as  if  it  was  intended  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
great  Samnite  cities  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Matese  at  Caudium,  and  Telesia, 
and  Ben.-ventum,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Maleventum.  The  last  campaign  in 
Apulia  h.id,  probably,  recovered  the  revolted  cities  in  that  country,  and  the  Ro- 
man party  amongst  the  Apulians  was  supposed  to  be  strong  enough  to  retain 
their  countrymen  in  their  alliance  with  Rome.  Thus  the  seat  of  war  was  re- 
moved entirely  to  the  southern  frontier  of  Samnium ;  and  C.  Pontius,  the  Sam- 
nite general,  was  prepared  to  defend  the  passes  which  lead  from  the  plain  ol 
Naples  to  Beneventum  and  the  higher  valleys  within  the  line  of  the  Apennines. 

But,  in  order  to  tempt  the  Romans  to  plunge  blindly  into  these  defiles,  Pon- 
tius contrived  to  mislead  them  by  a  false  report  that  the  whole  Tbeveator  thopM««f 
Samnite  army  was  gone  off  into  Apulia,"  and  was  there  busily  ^'«^'»- 
engaged  in  besieging  Luceria ;  as  if  trusting  to  the  natunl  strength  of  their  own 

*  Uvy,  VIII.  88,  89.  a  descendant  of  the  Pontius  who  defeated  the 

••  Livv,  VIII.  89.     Dion  Cassias,  Fragm.  Romans  at  the  pass  of  Caudiuni. 

Unin.  148.  ■•  L»vy,  IX.  2.    At  what  period  in  this  cam- 

"  Appian,  III.  Fragm.  4.  pwgn,  or  hy  what  forces^  Luoeria  was  really  won 

"  Ue  is  oUIod  Pontias  Telesinns  by  the  an-  over  to  the  Samnite  alliance,  it  is  not  possible 

Ihor  of  die  little  work  "  de  Viris  Ulustribus,"  to  say.    A  part  of  the  Samnite  forces  may  have. 
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country  to  inrithstand  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  consuls.  The  consuls  believed 
this  stoiy,  and,  thinking  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  danger  of  their  alUes  made  it 
necessary  to  choose  the  shortest  route  into  Apulia,  while  the  absence  of  the  Sam- 
nite  army  would  enable  them  to  force  their  way  through  Samnium  without  dif- 
ficulty, they  entered  the  fatal  pass  of  Caudium.  This  was  a  cut  or  valley  in  the 
outer  line  or  wall  of  the  Apennines,  leading  from  the  plain  of  Campania  under 
the  foot  of  Tibumus  to  Maleventum.  The  modem  road  from  Naples  to  Bene- 
vento  still  inns  through  it,  and  it  is  now  called  the  valley  of  Arpaia.*^ 

In  this  valley  the  Roman  army  found  itself  on  a  sudden  surrounded  by  the 
ntjmMfut^uA  enemy,  who  showed  themselves  on  both  flanks  and  on  the  rear,  as 
tii«i^r«UMti.ettt«ff.   g^jQQ  ^  ^Yie  heads  of  the  columns  were  stopped  by  the  obstacles 

with  which  the  Samnites  had  blocked  up  the  road  in  front  of  them.  Thus 
entangled  in  a  situation  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Flaminius  at  Thrasymenus,  the  Ro- 
mans were  completely  defeated.**  Night,  however,  saved  them  from  total  de- 
struction ;  but  to  retreat  to  the  pl^uns  was  unpossible :  the  pass  in  their  rear,  by 
which  they  had  entered  the  valley,  was  secured  by  the  enemy ;  so  that  they  had 
no  'other  resource  but  to  encamp  in  the  valley,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  their 
defeat,  and  there  hopelessly  to  abide  the  issue.  The  Samnites,  having  thus  got 
them  in  their  power,  waited  quietly  till  famine  should  do  their  work  for  them. 
Occupying  the  road,  both  in  front  and  on  the  rear  of  the  Romans,  and  guarding 
every  possible  track  by  which  the  enemy  might  try  to  escape  over  the  hills  on 
either  side  of  the  valley,  they  easily  repulsed  some  desperate  attempts  made  by 
the  Romans  to  break  out ;  and  a  large  army,  surprised  on  its  march,  with  all  its 
communications  cut  off,  and  hemmed  in  within  a  single  narrow  valley,  could  not 
possibly  have  the  means  of  subsistence  beyond  a  very  short  period.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Romans  soon  threw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror :  "  Put 
us  to  the  sword,  "**  they  said,  "  sell  us  as  slaves,  or  keep  us  as  prisoners  till  we 
are  ransomed :  only  save  our  bodies,  whether  living  or  dead,  from  all  unworthy 
insults."  They  might  have  remembered  how  their  own  countrymen  were  accus- 
tomed to  lead  their  captive  enemies  in  triumph,  and  to  execute  them  in  cold  blood 
in  the  common  prison ;  nay,  how  they  had  lately  demanded  even  the  lifeless  body 
of  a  noble  Samnite,  Brutulus  Papius,  to  be  given  up  to  them,  and  had  deprived 
it  of  the  rites  of  burial.  But  now  they  could  understand  that  it  became  a  noble 
nature  to  show  mercy,  and  that  an  unfortunate  enemy  deserved  to  be  treated 
with  compassion. 

that  of  tho  Romans.    But  the  history  of  this  namo  of  a  plfun.    It  is  said  that  the  valley  of 

campaign  cannot  be  completely  restored.  Arpaia  is  too  open  to  suit  snoh  a  description. 

**  The  sitaation  of  the  pass  of  Caadium  has  Both  Kiebuhr  and  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  (all  it^ 

been  a  matter  of  dispute.    Mr.  Gandy,  in  a  me-  however,  a  narrow  valley,  and  the  Romans,  is 

moir  published  by  Mr.  Keppel  Craven,  in  his  they  have  disguised  every  other  part'  of  the 

tour  tnrough  the  southern  provinces  of  Naples,  story,  were  likely  also  to  exaggerate  the  natonl 

p.  12-SO,  places  it  in  a  narrow  gorge  on  the  lit-  difficulties  of  the  ^und,  in  order  to  lessen  the 

tie  stream  of  the  Isdero,  above  bant'  Agata  shame  of  their  defeat. 

de'  Goti.  But  Niebuhr  adheres  to  the  common  *  liivy,  as  is  well  known,  makes  the  Bomans 
opinion  that  it  was  the  valley  between  Arienzo  surrender  without  a  blow,  overcome  by  the  insu- 
and  Arpaia,  through  which  the  present  road  perable  difficukies  of  t^e  ground  where  they  had 
from  Naples  to  Benevento  runs.  A  village  in  oeen  entrappca.  ButAppian,whenheenamer- 
the  midst  of  this  defile  is  still  called  Forchia^ '  ates  the  officers  who  signea  the  capitulation  after- 
and  Niebuhr  says  that  the  defile  itself  was,  even  wards,  names  only  twelve  military  tribunes,  and 
in  the  middle  ages,  distinguished  by  the  name  says  that  those  who  signed  were  all  who  were 
of  la  Furcula  Caudina.  CRie  dispute  has  been  surviving ;  v^unayrts  dvot  utri  nbi  iu^apnivtmt 
only  occasioned  by  the  supposition  that  Ltvv's  Jfpx^v. — III.  Fragm.  4,  §  6.  Now  two  consular 
description  of  the  scene  was  topograi>hicaU^  armies  consisted  of  four  legions,  and  had  twenty- 
correct,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  it  four  military  tribunes ;  so  that  half  of  the  full 
with  the  actual  character  of  tho  valley  of  Arpaia.  number  must  have  been  either  killed  or  dlsa- 
But  Livy's  descriptions,  unless  we  can  be  sure  bled  by  their  wounds.  And  Cicero,  in  two 
that  they  are  taken  firom  some  writer  who  was  places,  quoted  by  Niebuhr  (De  Offidis,  III.  dO, 
careful  about  such  matters,  deserve  no  credit ;  and  De  Benoctute,  12),  ezj^rossl^r  says  that  there 
and  the  picture  which  he  gives  of  tho  pass  of  was  a  battle  of  Caudium,  m  wmch  the  Eomans 
Caudium  is  but  a  representation  of  almost  all  were  defeated. 

mountain  valleys,  wbich  contract  at  intervals  **  Appian,  III.  Fragm.  4.  ^  8*    Compare  Dkh 

into  mere  gorges,  and  expand  between  these  nysius,  aVI.  4.  Fragm.  MaL 
goigea  into  something  aunost  deserving  the 
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They  spoke  to  one  who  could  feel  this  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  and  not  merely 
when  fortune  had  turned  against  him.  The  father  of  C.  Pontius  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 
bad  been  no  stranger  to  the  philosophy  of  Greece ;  his  intercourse  H^^m  tom  to  um 
with  the  Tarentines  had  made  him  acquainted,  it  was  said,  with 
Archytas :"  nay,  he  had  even  taken  part  in  a  philosophical  conversation,  respect- 
ing pleasure,  so  went  the  story,  not  with  Archytas  only,  but  with  Plato.  These 
particulars  may  not  be  hbtorical :  but  the  connection  with  Tarentum  was  likely 
to  have  an  influence  on  the  most  eminent  Samnites ;  and  C.  Pontius  was  proba- 
bly far  more  advanced  in  cultivation  of  mind  than  any  Roman  general  of  that 
age.  He  resolved  to  use  his  victory  generously,  and  to  make  it,  if  possible,  the 
occasion  of  an  equal,  and  therefore  of  a  lasting  peace.*^  "  Restore  to  us,"  he 
ssud  to  the  consuls,  "  the  towns  and  the  territory  which  you  have  taken  from  us ; 
and  call  home  your  colonists  whom  you  have  unjustly  settled  upon  our  soil ;  and 
conclude  with  us  a  treaty  which  shall  acknowledge  each  nation  to  be  alike  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  If  ye  will  swear  to  do  this,  I  will  spare  your  lives,  and 
let  you  go  without  ransom ;  each  man  of  you  giving  up  his  arms  merely,  and 
keeping  his  clothes  untouched ;  and  you  shall  pass  in  sight  of  our  army  as  pris- 
oners whom  we  had  in  our  power,  and  whom  we  set  free  of  our  own  will,  when 
we  might  have  killed  them,  or  sold  them,  or  held  them  to  ransom." 

When  Pontius  had  announced  these  terms,  he  called  for  the  Roman  fecialis, 
whose  office  it  was  to  conclude  all  treaties  and  to  take  the  oaths  Th«  Mnnit  nMcpi 
in  behalf  of  the  Roman  people.**  But  there  was  no  fecialis  with  *'*^ 
the  army ;  for  the  Romans  had  resolved  to  make  no  peace  with  the  Samnites, 
and  to  receive  no  proposals  from  them  but  their  absolute  submission.  So  the 
consuls  and  all  the  surviving  officers  took  the  oaths ;  and  six  hundred  Roman 
knights  were  to  be  delivered  as  hostages  to  the  Samnites  to  insure  the  ratification 
of  the  peace  by  the  Roman  people. 

When  the  Spartans  were  hopelessly  cut  off  from  all  aid  in  the  island  of  Sphac- 
leria,  the  Athenian  commanders  agreed  to  a  truce,**  in  order  to  _  ,  ^ 
allow  time  to  the  Spai-tan  government  to  send  an  embassy  to  mmiwaanotiiKfto 
Athens,  and  to  purchase,  if  they  could,  the  deliverance  of  their  ^  '^ 
soldiers  by  consenting  to  reasonable  terms  of  peace.  Why  Pontius  did  not  act 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  insist  upon  treating,  not  with  the  generals  of  the  block- 
aded army,  but  with  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  whose  consent  was  obvi- 
ously essential  to  the  validity  of  any  treaty  of  peace,  the  suspicious  and  imper- 
fect accounts  of  the  Roman  writers  will  not  enable  us  to  explain.  Did  be  know 
so  little  of  the  Romans  as  to  expect  that  they  would  ratify  the  treaty  because' its 
terms  were  so  moderate,  and  because  he  had  spared  the  lives  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  their  citizens  ?  But,  according  to  Roman  notions,  no  peace  was  en- 
durable unless  they  themselves  dictated  its  conditions ;  and  the  mercy  of  an  ene- 
my was  a  deadly  insult,  because  it  reminded  them  that  they  had  been  van- 
n'  ^ed.  Or  did  he  trust  to  the  force  of  natural  affection ;  that  the  six  hun- 
knights  whom  he  had  demanded  as  hostages,  and  who  were  probably  the  sons 

"  Cioero,deS6nectat6,  XII.  S 41.  Cioero  makes  life  of  Archytas.  epeaka  of  a  discnasiou  on 

Gate  relate  this  story  on  the  aothority  of  Neardhna  bodilv  pleasures  Wween  him  and  Polyarchna, 

of  Tarentam,  whom  he  had  himself  person-  and  ne  seems  to  give  a  reality  to  the  oonversa- 

aUy  known^  and  who  had  repeated  it  to  nim  on  tion,  by  statins^  that  Polyarchus  oame  to  Taren- 

the  authontv  of  some  old  men,  as  a  Tarentine  turn  on  an  em  Daasy^  which  had  been  sent  thither 

tradiUon.    Cato  is  made  to  add,  that  according  by  the  younger  Ihonmus.    (Athenaeus.  XII. 

to  his  own  calculation,  Plato^s  visit  to  Taren-  64.)    At  any  rate,  as  I^iebuhr  himself  allows, 

tarn  had  taken  place  in  the  consulship  of  L.  the  very  introduction  of  the  name  of  C.  Pontns 

Gamillus  and  App.  Claudius;  that  is,  in  the  into  a  philosophical  dialogue  with  ArchyUis 

year  of  Rome  406,  according  to  the  common  and  Plato  would  show  that  the  eminent  Sam- 

reokoninff.     NIebuhr  thinks   that  Nearohus*  nites  had  acquired^  through  their  intercourse 

story  only  means  that  Nearchus  had  himself  with  Tarentum,  an  mterest  in  and  an  acquaint- 

written  a  dialogue  mfi  kiovfisy  in  which  Archy-  ance  with  the  Greek  philosophy. 

taa,  Pontius,  and  Plato  were  made  the  speakers.  "*  Appian,  Samnitac  Fragm.  IV.  S  5.    Livy^ 

(Vol.  III.  note  878.)  But  Aristozenus,  a  scholar  IX.  4. 

of  Aristotle,  and  therefore  removed  fi-om  the  *  Appian,  Samnit.  Fragm.  IV.  %  5 

time  of  Archytaa  only  by  one  generation,  in  his  ^  Tuuoyuidea,  IV.  15, 16. 
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or  near  relations  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  senate,  would  be  so  £u 
regarded  by  their  fathers,  as  to  tempt  them  for  their  sakes  to  impair  the  majesty 
of  Rome  ?  But  those  fathers  were  the  countrymen  and  contemporaries  of  T. 
Manlius,  who  had  ordered  his  son  to  be  put  to  death,  eren  when  victorious^ 
rather  than  allow  of  any  example'  which  might  be  injurious  to  military  discipline ; 
how,  then,  coidd  the  lives  of  sons  who  had  degraded  themselves  by  becoming 
prisoners  to  the  Samnites  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  national  humiliation  ?  Or 
was  Pondus  really  guilty  of  no  such  imprudence;  and  was  it  his  only  fault  that 
he  relied  on  the  solemn  faith  of  a  people  whose,  care  was  not  to  observe  their 
treaties  honestly,  but  to  devise  some  pretext  by  which,  whilst  they  broke  the 
spirit,  they  might  still  save  the  letter  ?  It  is  expressly  mentioned^'  that  not  onl^ 
,  the  officers  of  the  army,  but  two  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  gave  their  sane* 
tion  to  the  treaty ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  they  gave  it  as  tribunes,  and  that 
they  were  not  merely  elected  tribunes  after  the  surrender,  having  been  at  the 
time  no  more  than  tribunes  of  the  soldiers.  But  if  two  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
as  such,  signed  the  treaty,  how  came  they  to  do  so,  or  how  was  it  that  during 
the  term  of  their  sacred  office  they  were  abroad  with  the  army,  and  not  within 
the  walls  of  Rome  ?  Were  they  sent  to  the  camp  for  the  veiy  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  Samnite  general,  by  accepting  the  treaty,  and  assuring  him  that  it 
would  be  ratified ;  and  did  he,  knowing  their  sacred  character,  and  that  they 
were  the  leaders  and  representatives  of  the  Roman  commons,  rely  too  eon^dently 
on  their  word,  without  requiring  that  formal  authority  for  it,  which  alone,  accord- 
ing to  the  casuistry  of  the  Romans,  could  make  the  nation  responsible  ? 

When  the  consuls,  quaestors,  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  two  tribunes  of 
'      the  commons,  had  taken  the  oaths,  the  first  fulfilment  of  the 
tiMir  •!«•  umT^^  treaty  immediately  followed.    The  Romans  gave  up  their  arms, 
*^  ^    '      and  marched  out  of  their  camp  wearing  or  carrying  with  them 

nothing  but  one  single  article  of  clothing,^  the  campestre  or  kil^  reaching  from 
the  waist  to  the  knees,  and  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  body  naked,  now  that 
the  soldiers  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  their  coats  of  mail.  Even  the  consuls 
were  obliged  to  appear  in  this  humble  plight,  for  their  war  cloaks,  paludamenta, 
were  taken  from  them,  and  their  lictors  ordered  to  leave  them  the  instant  they 
came  out  of  the  camp.  The  six  hundred  knights  were  then  delivered  up  to  the 
Samnites,  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman  army,  stripped  of  their  arms  and  baggage, 
passed  in  order  through  an  opening  purposely  made  for  them  in  the  Sammte 
lines  of  blockade.^  Two  spears  were  set  upright  in  this  opening,  and  a  third  was 
fastened  across  them  at  the  top ;  and  through  this  gateway  the  vanquished  army 
marched  out,  as  a  token  that  they  had  been  conquered  in  war,  and  owed  their 
lives  to  the  enemy's  mercy.  It  was  no  peculiar  insult  devised  for  this  occasion, 
but  a  common  usage,  so  far  as  appears,  in  all  similar  cases  ;^  like  the  modem  cere* 

*>  Cioero,  de  OffioilB,  III.  80,  %  100.    Cioero^s  observed  that  this  condition  of  lUowin^  eaoh 

words  are, ''  Eodemqne  tempore,  Ti.  Namidus.  Boldier  to  march  out  with  a  single  arUde  ol 

Q.  MsbUob,  qni  tarn  tribuni  plebis  erant,  quocl  dothing  waa  granted  by  the  Atnenian  com- 

eomm  auctoritate  pax  erat  facta,  dediti  sunt^  ut  manders  to  the  PotidflBane,  when  Potidsa  was 

pax  Samnitiam  repudiaretor/*  The  expression,  taken  in  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponneslan 

^*  quod  eorum  aactoritatc  pax  erat  facta,^'  shows,  war ;  and  that  the  Athenian  government  com- 

I  think,  that  they  were  tribunes  of  the  com-  plained  of  the  treaty  as  too  favorable  to  the  van- 

mens  when  they  signed  the  treaty,  and  that  the  quished. — See  Thocydides,  IL  70. 

*'auctoritas"  hero  spoken  of  was  the  sanction  ^  'O  ^jv  U^vrtof  vafaXowut  re  rod  ^antix^- 

of  their  sacred  office.    livy  also  mentions  the  jtarot,     Appian.  Frag.  IV.  §6.     AurtlxuiMf 

&ct,  that  two  men  who  were  tribunes  of  the  "  a  cross  or  aividing  wall,"  bemuse  the  Bamnita 

commons  in  that  year  were  amongst  those  who  blockade  would  be  effected  merely  by  canTing 

signed  the  treaty,  IX.  8.  two  lines  across  the  yalley,.  one  above  the  Bo- 

^  *Effa^«ir  (iidir  ed¥  luarl^. — ^Appian.  Samnit.  man  camp  and  the  other  below  it.    The  nature 

Fr.  IV.  %  5,  **cnm  suiffulis  vestimentis   in-  of  the  ground  rendered  a  drcumvallation,  or 

ermea."    livy,  IX.  6.    m  this  state  livy  cidls  i^trtixiviia^  unnecessary, 

them  '*  seminudi."  IX.  6,  because  all  the  upper  ^  This  is  shown  by  the  story  of  GSndnnatos, 

part  of  their  bodies  was  naked :  IHon  Cassius  which  represents  the  .£<}uian8  as  made  to  jMsa 

less  correctly  calls  them  yvfiM^c — *E«A<v«ya6rodf  under  the  yoke  by  Cincmnatua  under  similar 

tli  r^  aM  (vviy  yvfiveds  MtXBiiv  t^ntp  iXtnBhrtf  drcumslanocs.    And  Dionysius  expressly  calls 

i^Mntav,     Frog.  Mai.  XXXVII.    It  may  be  it  a  Boman  custom  to  make  an  enemr  who  had 
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monj  of  piling  arms  when  a  garrison  or  army  surrender  themselves  as  prisoners 
of  war.  So  far>  indeed,  was  Pontius  from  behaving  with  any  unusual  insolence, 
that  he  ordered  can-iages  to  be  provided  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Roman 
army ;  and  furnished^  them  with  provisions  sufficient  to  support  them  till  they 
should  reach  Borne. 

In  far  different  plight,  and  with  far  other  feelings  than  they  had  entered  the 
pass  of  Caudium,  did  the  Roman  army  issue  out  from  it  again  Tj^^^^^^^^ctaom, 
upon  the  plain  of  Campania.  Defeated  and  disarmed,  they  knew  "^|^  *i^  '•*«' 
not  what  reception  they  might  meet  with  from  their  Campanian 
allies ;  i^  was  possible  that  Capua  might  shut  her  gates  gainst  them,  and  go 
over  to  the  victorious  enemy.  But  the  Campanians  behaved  faithfully  and  gen- 
erously ;^  they  sent  suppUes  of  arms,  of  clothing,  and  of  provisions  to  meet  the 
Bomans  even  before  they  arrived  at  Capua ;  they  sent  new  cloaks,  and  the  lictoiB 
and  fasces  of  their  own  magistrates,  to  enable  the  consuls  to  resume  their  fitting 
state ;  and  when  the  army  approached  their  city  the  senate  and  people  went  out 
to  meet  them,  and  welcomed  them  both  individually  and  publicly  with  the  great- 
est kindness.  No  attentions,  however,  could  soothe  the  wounded  pride  of  the 
Romans :  they  could  not  bear  to  raise  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  nor  to  speak 
to  any  one ;  full  of  shame,  they  continued  their  march  to  Rome :  when  they  came 
near  to  it,  all  those  soldiers  who  had  a  home  in  the  country^^  dispersed  and  ^- 
caped  to  their  several  houses,  singly  and  silently;  whilst  those  who  lived  in 
Rome  lingered  without  the  walls  till  the  sun  was  set,  and  stole  to  their  homes 
under  cover  of  the  darkness.  The  consuls  were  obliged  to  enter  the  city  pub- 
hciy  and  in  the  light  of  day,  but  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  no  longer 
worthy  to  be  the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome,  and  they  shut  themselves  up  at 
home  in  privacy. 

Nor  was  the  blow  less  deeply  felt  by  the  senate  and  by  the  whole  people. 
The  actual  loss  in  the  battle,  and  the  captivity  of  six  hundred  of  S-ISfatll^ito^Ild^** 
the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Rome,  were  enough  of  themselves  to  pu. 
throw  the  nation  into  mourning ;  how  much  more  grievous  were  they  when  ac- 
companied by  such  utter  defeat  and  humiliation  !*  All  business  was  suspended ; 
all  orders  put  on  mourning ;  the  knights  and  senators  laid  aside  their  gold  rinss, 
and  took  off  the  well-known  red  border  of  their  dress  which  marked  their  rank : 
m  every  house  there  was  weeping  and  wailing  for  those  who  had  returned  homo 
dishonored,  no  less  than  for  those  who  were  dead  or  captive :  and  all  ceremonies  of 
rejoicing,  all  festivals,  and  all  private  marriages,  were  suspended,  till  they  could 
be  celebrated  in  a  year  of  better  omen.  A  dictatoi^  was  named  to  hold  the 
comitia  for  the  election  of  new  consuls ;  but  the  augurs  declared  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  null  and  void ;  another  dictator  was  then  chosen,  but  the  same  objec- 
tion was  repeated ;  till  at  last,  as  if  the  gods  abhorred  every  magistrate  of  tlus 
fatal  yeai,  the  elections  were  held  by  an  mterrez.  This  interrex  was  M.  Valerius 
Corvinus,  and  the  consuls  chosen"®  were  two  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  in  the 
commonwealth,  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  author  of  the  Publilian  laws,  and  L. 
Papirius  Cursor,  who  had  so  sternly  upheld  military  discipline  in  his  late  dicta- 
torship. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Samxiites  would  have  allowed  their  victory  to  re- 
main long  unimproved,  without  assuring  themselves  whether  it  ,,,.  „^„jj,  ^.^ 
was  the  intention  of  the  Roman  government  to  ratify  the  treaty  or  jh.  to^wd  t»  i^ 
no.  But  the  chronology  and  history  of  these  events  are  alike  so  jjj^jjijf^  " 
meager,  or  so  wilfully  ftdsified,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascer- 

raiTBBdered  pass  under  tbe  yoko,  III.  22,  p.       "  Appiim,  Fittfm.  17.  $  7.    Livy,  IX.  7. 

4A9j  Seiske.    The  same  thing  ib  implied  in  the       ^  Appisn  and  Livyf  abi  nnpre. 

ddmition  of  the  tenns  **jagnm,'^  and  "sub       **  Zonaras  saya,  that  the  consnla  were  obliged 


Jiigiim  mittVlJn  Festaa.  to  resign  their  office  immediately;  nfciriWM 

impottVj  VII.  fi6. 
Fragm.  Mai,       **  Livy,  IX.  7. 


*  Appian,  Frogm.  IV.  $  6.         _  impoavj  VIL  86. 

•  lavy,  IX.  6.    Dion  Cassias, 
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tain  either  the  dates  or  the  real  character  of  the  transactions  which  followed.  Am 
soon  as  the  new  consuls  came  into  office,  the  question  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty*'  was  brought  before  the  senate.  Sp.  Postumius,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
the  last  year,  being  called  upon  to  deliver  his  opinion,  declared  at  once  that  th^ 
treaty  ought  not  to  be  accepted,  but  that  himself  and  his  late  colleague,  T. 
Veturius,  with  every  officer  who  had  taken  the  oaths  to  thQ  Samnites,  should  be 
given  up  to  them,  as  having  promised  what  they  were  unable  to  perform.  The 
senate  embraced  his  proposal ;  and  to  many  of  the  senators  it  involved  a  personai 
sacrifice  scarcely  less  than  that  which  he  was  making  himself,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  exposing  their  sons,  who  were  amongst  the  six  hundred  hostages,  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Romans  were  as  regardless  of  their  own  indi- 
vidual feelings  as  of  the  laws  of  justice  and  good  faith,  when  either  was  set  in 
the  balance  against  national  pride  and  ambition.  The  consuls  and  all  the  other 
officers  who  had  sworn  with  them  to  the  Samnites,  were  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  feciales,  and  were  by  them  conducted  into  Samnium.  They  were  then 
half  stripped,  as  when  they  passed  under  the  yoke,  their  hands  were  bound  be* 
hind  their  backs,  and  the  feciales  solemnly  delivered  them  over  to  the  Samnites 
as  men  whose  persons  were  justly  forfeited  to  them  in  atonement  for  their 
breach  of  faith.  No  sooner  was  this  surrender  completed^  than  Sp.  Postumivs 
struck  the  Roman  fecialis^  violently  with  his  knee,  his  hands  and  feet  being  fet- 
tered ;  and  cried  out,  '*  I  now  belong  to  the  Samnites,  and  I  have  done  vi(3ence 
to  the  sacred  person  of  a  Roman  fecialis  and  ambassador.  Ye  will  rightfully 
wage  war  with  us,  Romans,  to  avenge  this  outrage."  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
this  trickery,  at  once  so  base  and  so  foolish,  should  be  ascribed  to  mere  hypocrisy 
or  to  fanaticism ;  for  the  fanatic  b  as  prone  to  falsehood  as  to  cruelty,  and  justi- 
fies to  himself  the  one  no  less  than  the  other,  by  holding  that  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means. 
Yet  it  is  a  fanaticism,  less  wicked,  indeed,  but  even  more  extraordinary,  when  a 
to  ^  man  like  Livy  can  describe  such  a  scene,  and  can  represent,  as  he 
has  done,  the  conduct  of  Pontius  in  such  strong  contrast  with  that 
of  the  Romans,  without  appearing  to  feel  any  admiration  of  the  one  or  any  shame 
for  the  other.  Pontius  refused  the  offered  victims :  "  They  were  not  the  guilty 
persons,"^  he  said,  "nor  would  he,  by  transferring  the  punishment  to  them, 
aequit  their  country.  The  Roman  government  had  reaped  all  the  advantages  of 
the  treaty  of  Caudium,  but  refused  to  fulfil  its  conditions.  Either  the  legions 
should  be  replaced  in  their  desperate  position,  from  which  nothing  but  that  treaty 
could  have  delivered  them,  or  the  stipulated  price  of  their  deliverance  should  be 

**  IavJj  IX.  8.  Blaves  had  plundered  the  Boman  territory,  the 

*  Livy,   IX.  10.     Niebahr  sapposes  that  Romans  -vrould  have  called  upon  the  Samnites 

there  must  have  existed  between  Kome  and  to  give  them  satisfaction  for  the  wron^ ;  and  in 

Bamniam  at  this  period  a  relation  of  isopolity ;  this  sense  a  Samnite  slave  had  now  insalted  a 

that  is,  that  it^  citizens  of  either  country,  on  Bdman  fecialis,  and  Home  had  thus  received  a 

loshig  or  relinquishing  their  own  fhinchise,  wron^,  for  which  she  might  either  demand  ast^ 

might  take  up  at  pleasure  that  of  the  other;  isfaction,  or  seek  it  hereof  by  arms.   The  latter 

ana  that  in  this  sense  Sp.  Postumins,  when  course  mi^ht  lawfullv  be  taken,  unless  there 

H^ven  up  by  the  Bocrans,  and  so  having  ceased  was  a  special  treaty  By  which  the  oootrsctiBg 

to  be  a  Soman  oitizeu,  inamediately  tooK  up  his  parties  nad  bound  themselves  to  appeal  to  ne- 

frandiise  as  a  citizen  of  Samnium.    But  this  gotiation  in  case  of  any  dispute  between  them, 

supposition  appears  to  mo  unnecessary  and  im-  before  th^  had  recourse  to  arms.  And  acooird- 

probable.   Sp.  rostumius  could  have  no  choice  ingly  we  nnd  such  a  clause  in  the  truce  oon- 

of  becoming  a  citizen  of  Samnium,  for  he  was  dnded  between  Athens  and  Lacedsemon.  in  the 

riven  up  by  the  Samnites,  deditus,  and  there-  ninth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  lliucyd. 

fore  had  no  rights  whatever  in  relation  to  them,  IV.  118,  where  the  parties  mutually  eigage  ri 

but  became  uieir  absolute  property.    See  the  a/i^Aoya  6Uii  iiaX^uv  Svtv  voXI/ioe.     But  the 

language  held  with  respect  to  tne  Campanians  Spartans  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  chosen 

when  they  surrendered  themselves  to  Bome,  to  follow  a  diflbrent  course,  and  to  seek  redress 

according  to  the  Boman  story,  to  obtoin  proteo-  for  their  alleffed  grievances  by  a  direct  appeal 

tion  aj^inst  the  Samnites.   Ldvy,  VII.  81.   The  to  arms,  without  any  negotiation.— Sea  TThii- 

meanmg  of  Postumius*  action  and  words  was  eyd.  I.  86. 

this :  that  he  now  belonged  to  the  Samnites,  *'  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  Mai,  XXXVII.  livy, 

wnd  that  they  were  responsible  for  his  actions,  IX.  11. 
m  for  those  of  their  slaves.    If  the  Samnite 


i 
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paid.  The  gods  would  not  be  mocked  with  the  tnckery  of  a  childish  supersti- 
tion,  which  endearored  to  abuse  their  holy  names  for  the  support  of  perfidy  and 
injustice."  So  Sp.  Postumius  and  his  companions  were  given  back  to  the  Roman 
fectales,  and  returned  unhurt  to  their  own  army. 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  Roman  annalists  have  given  of  the  famous  de- 
feat and  treaty  of  the  pass  of  Oaudium.  It  differs  in  many  respects,  siamiBtod  aiodtB  u 
probably,  from  the  truth ;  yet  it  is  accurate  and  trustworthy  when  "H«"C«tMr 
compared  with  the  stories  of  the  transactions  which  followed.  L.  Papirius  Cursor 
was  one  of  the  favorite  heroes  of  Roman  tradition ;  his  remarkable  swiftness  of 
foot,  his  gigantic  strength,  his  enormous  capacities  for  food,  and  the  iron  strict- 
ness of  his  discipline,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  occasional  touches  of  rough  hu- 
mor,** all  contributed  to  make  his  memory  popular,  somewhat  in  the  same  way 
as  Richard  CoBur  de  Lion  has  been,  admired  amongst  us ;  and  his  countrymen 
boasted  that  he  would  have  been  a  worthy  champion  to  have  fought  against 
Alexander  the  Great,  if  Alexander  had  ever  invaded  Italy.  This  favorite  leader 
was  consul  in  the  year  immediately  following  the  afiair  of  the  pass  of  Caudium ; 
so  great  a  warrior  must  have  signally  avenged  that  disgrace ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  was  made  to  realize  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  the  national  vanity ;  he  re- 
took Luceria,"  the  fatal  town  which  nad  tempted  the  consuls  of  the  last  year  to 
rush  blindly  into  the  defile  of  Caudium ;  and  in  it  he  recovered  all  the  arms  and 
all  the  standards  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Romans,  and,  above  all,  he 
there  found  the  six  hundred  Roman  knights  who  had  been  given  up  as  hostages, 
and  delivered  them  all  safe  and  sound.  Thus  every  stain  of  the  late  disaster  was 
wiped  away ;  but  the  pride  of  the  Samnites  must  also  be  humbled :  seven  thou- 
sand Samnite  soldiers  were  taken  into  Luceria,  and  were  sent  away  unhurt  after 
hamg  been  made  to  pass  half  naked  under  the  yoke,  and  C.  Pontius  himself,  by 
the  especial  favor  of  the  gods,  was  their  commander,  so  that  the  ignominy  which 
he  had  inflicted  on  the  Romans  was  now  worthily  returned  upon  bis  own  head. 
No  wonder,  after  such  a  marvellous  victory,  L.  Papirius  should  have  entered 
Rome  in  triumph  ;  and  never,  since  M.  Camillus  had  triumphed  over  the  Gauls, 
had  there  been  seen,  it  was  said,  so  glorious  a  spectacle.  The  two  triumphs, 
indeed,  may  well,  be  compared  with  one  another ;  both  are  equally  glorious,  and 
both  also  ai^e  either  wholly  or  in  part  the  inventions  of  national  vanity. 

The  Fasti  Capitolini  for  this  year  are,  unluckily,  only  partially  legible  ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  they  contain  the  names  of  three  dictators,  of  Bat  th*  lumMm  wm 
only  one  of  whom  there  is  the  slightest  notice  in  Livy,  and  that  they  "«uy»«'y  ••»-»'•». 
place  the  triumph  of  L.  Papirius  not  in  this  year,  but  in  the  following,  when,  ac- 
cording to  them,  he  was  for  the  third  time  elected  consul.  One  of  the  three  dic- 
tators was  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus ;  and  as  the  Cornelian  house  was  very  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  there  were  not  wanting  writers  who  claimed  for  him  the  glory 
of  aU  the  supposed  victories^  of  this  year,  which  others  had  given  to  L.  Papir- 
ius. Victories  as  unreal  as  the  pretended  conquest  of  Luceria  might  well  be 
ascribed  to  differen'*.  persons ;  that  town  had  only  been  just  taken  by  the  Sam- 
nites, and  it  is  impobsible  to  believe  that  they  would  have  kept  their  most  pre- 
cious trophies  and  the  whole  number  of  their  hostages  in  a  foreign  and  conquered 
city,  rather  than  in  the  cities  of  Samnium  itself.  Besides,  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
whether  Luceria  was  recovered  at  all  before  the  year  440,  at  which  time  Livy 
places  what,  according  to  him,  was  its  second  recapture,  as  it  had  just  before  re- 
volted to  the  enemy.  The  real  events  of  this  year  cannot  be  ascertdned ;  but 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  Romans  were,  in  truth,  successful ;  that  they 
did  much  to  remove  the  feeling  of  discouragement  from  the  minds  of  their  own 

**  8m  the  character  ffiven  him  by  Livy,  IX.  are  to  be  foand  in  Dion  CaBsins,  Fragm.  Kai, 

ISyandtheancodotesreliatedthere,  andby  Dion  XXXVIII.,  in   Dionysius,   Fnufm.    vatioaiu^ 

OMui,  Ft.  Mai,  XXXIX.  XXXVI.,  and  in  Fiona,  1. 16. 

**  Papirios'  campfuffn  is  given  at  length  by  **  Llvyy  IX.  16. 
livjy  DC  lS-16.     Traoea  of  the  aame  atory 
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Boldiers,  and  to  lower  the  confidence  of  the  Samnites.  It  appears  that  the  yietor^ 
of  the  pass  of  Caudium  had  not  been  a  solitary  advantage  to  the  enemy ;  for 
they  had  also  taken  Luceria  in  Apulia,  and  driven  the  Roman  colonists  oat  of 
FregellsB/^  the  occupation  of  which  place  had  been  one  of  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  war.  The  people  of  Satricum**  also,  in  the  heart  of  Latium,  are  stud  to 
have  revolted  to  the  Samnites ;  a  fact  which  is  thus  barely  noticed,  with  the  re- 
markable addition,  that  the  Satricans  took  an  active  part  in  the  recovery  of  Fre- 
gellae.  Thus  the  consuls,  Publilius  and  Papirius,  had  an  arduous  task  to  accom- 
plish ;  and  they  well  justified  the  confidence  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  se- 
lected them  above  all  other  citizens  to  retrieve  the  honor  and  the  fortune  of 
Rome. 

Fregellse,  on  the  upper  Liris,  and  Satricum,  in  the  heart  of  Latium,  the  one 
ru  lumtt  irmiiii  la  On  the  Upper  road,  the  Via  Latina,  from  Rome  to  Capua,  the  other 
^**^*  nearly  on  the  lower  road,  by  Anzur  and  Fundi,  were  now  fallen 

into  the  power  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  war  might,  at  any  moment,  by  the  revolt 
of  the  Hernicans,  or  of  a  greater  number  of  the  Latin  or  old  Volscian  cities,  be 
brought  under  the  very  walls  of  Rome.  Yet  the  Romans  resolved  at  once  to  fix 
the  seat  of  war  in  Apidia,  in  the  same  spirit  of  courage  and  wisdom  which  made 
them  send  troops  to  Spain,  even  when  Hannibal  was  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  Lu- 
ceria had  fallen,  and  unless  the  Romans  could  effectually  support  their  party  in 
Apulia,  that  whole  country  would  soon  be  lost  to  them  and  strengthen  the  power 
of  their  enemy.  Accordingly,  L.  Papirius  Cursor  marched"  into  Apulia  by  the 
longer  but  uninterrupted  route  through  the  country  of  the  Vestinians  and  along 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic ;  while  Q.  Publilius  was  to  force  his  way  through  Sam- 
nium,  and  so  effect  a  junction  with  his  colleague.  If  the  main  force  of  the  Sam- 
nites was  employed  in  Apulia,  it  is  possible  that  a  Roman  consular  army,  con- 
sisting of  two  Roman  legions  and  an  equal  number  of  allied  troops,  might  have 
found  no  army  in  Samnium  strong  enough  to  obstruct  its  march  ;  and  it  wouhi 
of  itself  avoid  engaging  in  the  siege  of  any  of  the  Samnite  cities.  But  the  account 
of  Publilius'  exploit  is  so  extravagant,  and  at  the  same  time  so  vague,^  that  we 
cannot  tell  by  what  line  he  reached  Apulia:  it  is  only  certain  that  both  consuls 
were  engaged  on  the  other  side  of  Italy  ^uring  the  whole  campaign,  and  that, 
whether  they  retook  Luceria  or  not,  the  progress  of  revolt  in  Apulia  was  effect- 
ually checked. 

Meanwhile  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  could  not  be  left  defenceless  ;  and  the 
8  eec^TCdietatonhi    ^^tators  of  this  ycar  were,  probably,  appointed  to  provide  for  the 
Sm  ^tlhi^  ptomS!  safety  of  the  capital,  and  to  prevent  the  example  of  Satricum  from 
^*^'  spreading  amongst  the  other  cities  of  Latium.     But  traces  of  the 

old  patrician  party  spirit  may  here  be  again  observed,  as  in  the  dictatorship  of 
M.  Marcellus  six  years  before.     Q.  Publilius  had  named  C.  Maenius'^  as  dictator, 

"  Livy,  IX.  12.  eign  coantiy,  which  was  at  that  very  time  the 

"*  Livy,  IX.  12, 16.  Beat  of  active  warfare :  to  say  Dothing  of  the  ab- 

"*  Livy,  IX.  14.    "  Locis  maritimia  pervene-  surdity  of  an  army  accompIishiDg  a  march  of 

rat  Arpos."  such  a  distance  in  a  disorderly  and  scattered 

^  The  accoant  is  vagnei  for  it  names  no  scene  flight.    '*  Apuliam  dissipati  petti^re.^' 

of  action  more  definite  than  Samnium.    **  Pub-  "  Only  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolinf  are 

lilins  in  Samnio  snbstitlt  adversus  Caudinas  le-  here  l^^le^  so  Uiat  the  names  of  the  three  dio- 

giones.^*    Livy,  IX.  12.    **  Adversus  Caudinas  tatora  of  this  ^ear,  and  of  their  masters  of  the 

fegionos''  is  also  a  vague  expression,  for  it  may  horse,  are  mutilated,  and  stand  thus : 

signify  either  the  troops  that  had  lately  been  C.  Ma  .  .  . 

engaged  at  Caudium  under  0.  Pontius,  or  the  M.  Fob  .  .  . 

forces  of  the  city  of  Caudium,  or  of  the  whole  L.  Corn  .  .  . 

tribe  or  district  of  the  Caudinians,  one  of  the  L.  Fapiriv  .  . 

^neX  divisioDs  of  the  Samnite  nation.    And  it  T.  Manu  .  .  . 

IS  extravagant,  because  it  represents  the  Sam-  L.  Papibiu  .  .  . 

nites  as  flying  f^om  the  field  of  battle  in  Sam-  That  the  first  dictator  and  master  of  the  hotM 

nium  directly  into  Apulia,  when  thev  were  in  were  C.  Msenius,  spelt  Mainius  in  the  Fasti, 

such  a  state  of  total  rout  that  theydia  not  ven-  and  M.  Foslius,  admits  of  no  doubt,  as  the  Fastii 

tare  to  defend  their  own  camp.    Had  this  been  in  noticing  the  dictatorship  of  C.  M»nius  ns 

the  cose,  they  would  rather  have  fled  for  shel-  years  la^r,  oJl  him  then  dictatx>r  for  the  second 

ter  to  their  own  dties,  than  have  gone  to  a  for-  tune.   [II.  Dior.]  The  seoond  dictator  hi  dearth 
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a  man  of  a  pleWian  family  like  himself,  and  who,  together  with  himself,  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  more  nolent  attack  from  the  patricians  in  his  second  dictator- 
ship six  years  afterwards.  The  augurs,  no  doubt,  declared  his  appointment  to 
have  been  inyalid,  as  thej  had  done  in  the  case  of  Marcellus ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  resigned,  and  a  patrician  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  P.  Cornelius  Len- 
tulus.  Thus  far  the  accounts  are  intelligible ;  but  why  Lentulus  also  should 
have  resigned,  and  the  consuls  have  been  required  to  make  a  third  choice,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  discover.  This  third  dictator  was  T.  Manlius,  apparently  the  same 
Manlius  who  eighteen  years  before  had  gained  the  great  victory  over  the  Latins 
by  Mount  Vesuvius ;  And  it  is  probable  that  by  him  were  held  the  comitia  for 
the  following  year,  at  which  L.  Papirius  Cursor  was  again  elected  consul,  tog^h- 
er  with  Q.  AuHus  Cerpetanus.  It  may  be  that  the  patrician  party  were  anxious 
to  secure  the  re-eleotion  of  Papirius ;  and  that  P.  Lentulus  had  been  opposed  to 
it.  Manlius,  on  the  contrary,  so  much  resembled  Papirius  in  the  sterner  points 
of  his  character,  that  he  was  likely  to  agree  with  those  who  thought  his  re-elec- 
tion desirable. 

Papirius,  in  his  military  conduct,  justified  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen. 
He  recovered  Satricum,^  while  his  colleague  carried  on  the  war 
with  continued  success  in  Apulia.    The  authors  of  the  revolt  of  ***^'»''**»**~»- 
Satricum  were  executed ;  the  people  were  disarmed,  and  the  town  secured  by  a 
strong  garrison.    Thus  dffain  the  sparks  of  a  Latin  insurrection,  the  greatest  of 
all  dangers,  were  put  out  before  they  could  burst  into  a  flame. 

In  the  next  year  the  Samnites^  are  said  to  have  concluded  a  truce  with  the 
Eomans  for  two  years ;  but  it  may  be  that  this  truce  only  re- 
strained the  two  parties  from  directly  invading  each  other's  terri-  '^'^^^^^^'^ 
tories,  while  it  left  them  at  liberty  to  support  their  respective  allies  m  Apulia. 
At  any  rate,  the  war  continued  in  that  country  without  intermission,  but  with  uni- 
form success  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  Teanum,  Canusium,  and  Forentum,** 
submitted  to  Rome,  and'  became  her  dependent  allies ;  and  Apulia  was  so  far  re- 
duced that  the  consuls,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  truce,  437*8, 
proceeded  to  cany  the  war  into  Lucania,  and  took  a  place  called  Nerulum.*'  But 
no  further  progp'ess  was  made  in  that  quarter. 

During  these  two  years  of  truce  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  consolidating 
their  power  in  their  own  immediate  neighborhood.  The  censors,  Tiro.«wR«Mntriua 
L.  Papirius  Crassus  and  C.  Msenius,  created  two  new  tribes'^  in  ^^'"^ 
the  years  436-7,  the  Ufentine  and  the  Falerian,  and  enrolled  in  some  of  the  old 
trib^  an  accession  of  citizens.  The  R'  man  settlers  in  Campania,  who  had  re- 
ceived grants  of  land  there  after  the  L&«in  war,  were  put  under  the  government 
of  a  praefect,  who  was  yearly  sent  to  Capua  to  administer  justice  amongst  them 
and  amongst  the  Roman  citizens  residing  in  Capua  itself,  according  to  the  Roman 
law  f^  and  a  new  constitution  was  given  to  the  colony  of  Antium,  probably  im- 


wiyelj  88  maaten  of  the  horse,  ere  very  oncer-  Bome  ennalB,  acoording  to  Livr,  made  conaul 

tun.    Suronios  makes  the  latter  of  them  to  have  instead  of  L.  Papiiios  Cursor  m  the  year  fol- 

been  L.  Papirius  Crassus.  who  was  censor  two  lowing. 

years  afterwards,  and  the  former,  he  thinks,  was  **  ^vy,  IX.  16. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor,  the  son  of  the  consul^  who  **  Iii^yt  IX.  20. 

was  himself  afterwards  so  distinguished  in  the  **  Livyi  IX.  20. 

third  Bamnite  war.    But  the  annals  which  livy  *  Livy,  IX.  20.    If  this  place  was  the  Nem- 

Dotioee  as  having  made  L.  Papirius  Cursor  mas-  lum  of  the  Itineraries,  the  consuls  must  haw 

ter  of  the  horse  to  L.  Cornelius,  meant,  an-  penetrated  deeply  into  Lucania ;  for  the  Nera- 

doubtedljr,  L.  Papirius  the  father,  and  not  the  lum  of  the  Itineraries  lay  fiurto  the  south,  nearly 

•on.    This,  however^  could  not  have  been  the  between  the  Greek  cities  of  Lace  on  one  sea, 

meaning  of  the  Faati  Capitolini ;  for  it  is  plain  and  Sybaris  on  the  other. 

that  they  made  L.  Papinus  consul  in  this  year,  **  Livy,  IX.  20.    Biodorus,  XIX,,  10. 

although  the  names  of  the  consuls  do  not  exist  "  I^vy,  IX.  20,  and  oompflxe  Niebuhr,'  VdL 

on  our  present  fh^gmente.  inasmuch  as  in  the  UL  889. 

msztyear  they  call  him  "  Cos  *  III.*'— I  imagine, 
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proving  the  condition  of  the  old  Yolscian  population.  The  importance  of  Antium 
as  a  naval  station  made  it  desirable  to  leave  there  no  seeds  of  disaffection ;  the 
more  so,  if  the  Tarentines,  as  is  not  improbable,  furnished  the  Sammtes  with 
some  naval  assistance  at  this  period,  and  made  occasional  descents  on  the  coast 
of  Latium. 

Whether  there  had  been  any  interference  of  the  Romans  in  the  domestic  af&irs 
uaM(tiedttetoeroMn>t  of  tho  Campanlan  cities  which  excited  jealousy;  or  whether  the 
BfaMteincuiiMai*.      increasing  success  of  Rome  in  the  war  of  Samnium  created  a  gen- 
eral alarm  amongst  her  allies,  lest  they  should  be  left  without  any  power  capable 
of  checking  her  absolute  ascendency,  we  find  at  any  rate  that  about  this  time  there 
was  a  general  restlessness  amongst  the  Campanians,  and  that  the  Samnites  were  en- 
couraged to  adopt  the  wiser  policy  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  territory  of  their 
enemies'  allies,  rather  than  abide  the  storm  passively  at  home.    The  Falerian 
tribe,  which  had  been  recently  created  at  Rome,  included  that  part  of  Campania 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Falerian  territory ;  the  Roman  settlers  there  would 
certainly  be  enrolled  in  it,  while  it  did  not*  comprise  the  inhabitants  of  Gales, 
Fundi,  or  Formise.     Privileges  granted  to  some  are  a  source  of  discontent  if  de- 
nied to  others ;  and  the  creation  of  a  Roman  tribe  so  near  to  them,  into  which 
they  were  not  admitted,  might  make  the  Campanian  towns  more  impadent  of 
then:  relation  of  mere  alliance.     Thus  Nuceria**  had  revolted  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  other  towns  were  ready,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to  follow  its  example. 

But  hei'e  agm  the  chronology  and  history  are  both  involved  in  inextricable 

confusion.     Livy  s  account  is  so  imperfect  and  so  unreasonable 

witui  «B  thT^o^  that  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  rely  on  it ;  that  of  Diodorus  is  far 

more  sensible,  yet  it  also  has  omissions  which  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
ply. As  soon  as  the  truce  was  over,  the  Samnites  resolved  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive, and  turned  their  attention  to  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  had  recovered  and  still  held  Fregellse.  They  attacked  and  stormed  the 
town  of  Flistia,**  an  unknown  place,  but  apparently  situated  somewhere  in  that 
neighborhood ;  they  then  prevailed  on  the  Yolscian  population  of  Sora  to  mas- 
sacre the  Roman  colonists  who  held  their  town,  and  to  join  the  Samnite  confed- 
eracy. It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  while  these  events  were  taking  place,  the 
Roman  consuls  were  sitting  idle  at  Rome ;  it  is  much  more  likely  that  one  con- 
sular army  was,  as  usual,  in  Apulia,  and  the  other  either  watching  the  Samnites 
in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  or  invading  Samnium  from  the  side  of  Campania.  But 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  fall  of  Plistia  and  the  revolt  of  Sora,  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  appoint  a  dictator ;  and  L.  JSmilius,^^  who  was  the  dictator  fixed 
upon,  immediately  begran  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  laid  siege  to  Saticula. 
Whether  this  town  belanged  to  the  Samnites,  or  was  only  in  alliance  with  them, 
and  was  still  possessed  by  the  old  Opican  population  of  Campania,  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  The  Samnites  made  a  desperate  effort  to  relieve  the  place,  but  they 
were  defeated  by  the  besieging  army  with  considerable  loss,  and  Saticula  was 
obliged  to  surrender.^^ 

**  Diodoms,  XIX.  66.     Compare  livj,  IX.  stating,  tliat  in  the  following  year,  which,  ao- 

88,  41.  cording  to  the  Faati,  waa  the  year  of  Rome  488. 

*  Diodonia,  XIX.  72.  or  489|  according  to  the  common  reckoning,  ana 

**  Faati  Capitolini^  and  Li^«  IX.  21.    Bat  484  according  to  Niebnhr,  L.  Papirios  CarBor 

livy  makes  the  appomtment  or  L.  ^mUius  pre-  and  Q.  Pabliuos  Philo  were  again  elected  oon- 

oede  die  fUl  of  rlistia  and  the  revolt  of  Sora.  suls  together ;  and  Diodorus  places  the  battle 

I  have  followed  the  order  of  Diodorus,  who,  of  Lautula  expressly  in  their  consulship.   Nie- 

without  naming  ^milius,  places  the  siege  of  buhr's  latest  criticism  (Vol.  II.  p.  627.  Sd  edit) 

Saticula,  which  he  conducted,  after  the  other  seems  to  have  rejected  tliis  consulsnip  as  an 

two  events.  interpolation ;  ana  it  is  remarkable  that  livy, 

Saticula  stood  within  the  first  line  of  hills  although  he  certainly  makes  a  year  intervene 
which  rise  immediately  fh>m  the  plun  of  Na-  between  the  consulship  of  6p.  Isfantius  and  K. 
pies,  in  a  small  valley  which  divides  these  first  Popilius,  and  that  of  M.  Poetclius  and  C.  Sol- 
mils  from  the  higher  and  bolder  mountains  of  picius,  does  not  give  the  consuls'  names.  He 
Tabumus.  says,  moreover,  that  they,  like  the  consuls  o{ 

u  rphe  Fasti  Capitollil  and  Diodorus  agree  in  the  preceding  year,  stayed  at  Borne  and  did 
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After  the  fdll  of  Saticola  the  consuls  of  the  new  year,  if  these  events  really 
belong  to  two  distinct  years,  proceeded  on  the  one  hand  to  in-  Thay  Mtmt  tk«  lu^ 
vade  Samnium  on  the  side  of  Saticula,  and  on  the  other  to  »«•  •»!*»*"** 
inarch  as  usual  into  Apulia.  The  army  which  invaded  Samnium  overran  the 
country  in  the  neighhorhod  of  Saticula,  and  then  either  forced  its  way  into 
Apulia,  or  turned  aside  to  the  left  up  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus,  and  from 
thence  crossed  over  by  the  line  of  the  Latin  road  to  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and 
advanced  upon  Sora,  in  the  hope  of  punishing  it  for  its  revolt.  A  movement  was 
made,  at  any  rate,  which  left  Campania  open  ;  and  the  Samnites,  seizing  the  op- 
portunity, called  out,  it  is  said,"  their  whole  population  within  the  mihtary  age, 
and  without  withdrawing  their  armies  from  Apulia  and  Sora,  they  burst  down 
into  Campania  with  this  third  army,  which,  though  hastily  raised,  was  strong  in 
its  numbers  and  in  its  determined  courage.  All  Campania  was  at  once  in  a  fer- 
ment, and  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  name  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  dictator,  and 
to  send  him  out  with  all  speed  with  such  a  force  as  could  be  found  or  raised  in 
and  near  Rome,  in  order  to  check  the  spirit  of  revolt.  Fabius  advanced  beyond 
Anxur,  and  occupied  the  pass  of  Lautulse  between  Anxur  and  Fundi,  already 
noticed  as  a  post  of  importance  on  the  coast  road  from  Rome  to  Campania.  Here 
the  Samnites  attacked  him,  and  notwithstanding  his  high  military  reputation, 
they  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter.  Q.  Avdius  Cerretanus,  the  master  of 
the  horse,  sacrificed  his  life  nobly  in  covering  the  retreat,  but  the  Samnites 
remained  masters  of  the  country,  and  it  is  stated  in  general  terms  that  every 
place  in  the  neighborhood  revolted  to  them,^'  and  that  all  through  Campania, ^^ 
and  even  at  Capua  itself,  the  party  opposed  to  the  Roman  alliance  began  to  ob- 
tain the  ascendency. 

How  the  consuls  effected  their  retreat  from  Apulia  and  from  Samnium  we 
know  not,  nor  how  far  the  Samnites  either  improved  or  neglected  commimbom  of  thh 
their  present  opportunity.  The  Roman  citizens  of  the  new  Fale-  ^^^' 
rian  tribe  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers ;  for  the  open  coun- 
try of  Campania  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  as  the  Roman  settlers 
had  no  strong  towns  of  their  own,  they  must  have  either  taken  shelter  in  the 
several  cities  of  their  allies,  or  have  made  their  escape  within  the  pass  of  Tarra- 
cina  into  the  old  Yolscian  country,  now  the  Ufentme  tribe,  or  even  to  Rome 
itself.  But  within  the  limits  of  the  Campagna  we  hear  of  no  disposition  to 
revolt ;  there  the  timely  gift  of  the  full  Roman  franchise  had  converted  Volscians 
and  Latins  into  Romans,  and  neither  Privemum  nor  Tusculum  gave  any  cause  for 
suspicion  in  this  emergency.  The  new  consuls  were  C.  Sulpicius  Longus  and 
M.  Pcetelius  Libo ;  the  latter  had  not  till  now  commanded  an  army  ;  the  former 
had  indeed  been  already  twice  consul,  and  must  now  have  been  advanced  in 
years ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  he  had  acquired  any  remarkable  distinction. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  war  in  the  next  campaign  appears  to  have  been  the 
country  between  Tarracina  and  the  Samnite  frontier ;  and  both  of  ^^  ^  ^  ^^ 
the  consuls  were  employed  in  this  quarter.  Their  business  was  ^^nunmotctm- 
to  watch  the  Samnites,  and  to  protect  the  allies  of  Rome,  but 
they  did  not  for  some  time  venture  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  field.  In  spite 
oi  all  their  endeavors,  however,  Suessa  Aurunca  and  Calatia'*'^  either  revolted  or 

nothing,  which  in  a  time  of  Bnoh  dangrer  as  this  second  battle  after  the  defeat  at  Lantulo.-^ 

year  most  have  been,  even  according  to  his  own  IX.  23. 

aoooant,  is  on  absolute  impossibility.    Biodo-  "**  Livy,  IX.  25,  26. 

rus  places  the  revolt  of  Sora,  the  siege  of  Sati-  ^*  This  appears,  because  Calatia  is  mentioned 

cula,  and  the  battle  of  Lautido),  all  in  the  same  as  retaken  ov  the  Bomans  in  the  following 

yvar.  which  according  to  him  was  the  year  year:  andaBoman  colony  was  sent  to  Suessa, 

of  tlie  consulship  of  rapirius  and  Publilins.  which,  it  is  said,  "  Auruncorum  fuerat.^'  Tliat 

Amidst  all  tills  confusion  it  is  impossible  to  de-  a  colony  was  sent  there  implies  that  the  place 

termine  the  order  of  events  with  certainty.  must  have  been  conquered  b^  the  Bomans, 

"  DiodoruP,  XIX.  72.  which  could  not  have  happened,  unless  it  had 

^  "  Circa  omnia  defecemnt/*  are  the  words  previously  revolted  from  them,  or  been  othez^ 

which  Livy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Fabius,  wise  in  the  enemy^s  power, 
when  he  is  urging  his  soldiers  to  venture  a 
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were  taken ;  and  Capua  itself,  aa  if  judging  that  the  battle  of  Lautule  was  now 
proved  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  war,  broke  off  its  alliance  with  Rome,  and 
declared  for  the  Samnites.^  Thb  last  misfortune  obliged  the  Romans  to  name 
a  dictator ;  and  C.  Meenius,  who  had  once  before  filled  that  office,  was  now 
again  invested  with  it,  and  was  sent  out  with  a  third  army  to  act  espemllj 
against  Capua.  An  obscure  report,  barelv  noticed  by  Livy,^^  has  acquainted  us 
with  the  existence  of  another  danger  which  beset  Rome  at  this  time,  and  which 
must  have  been  more  alarming  than  all  the  rest  Cabals,  and  even  conspiracies, 
were  formed  amongst  some  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  to  turn  the  perilous  crisis 
of  their  country  to  their  own  personal  advantage.  Who  were  the  individuals  con- 
cerned in  these  plots,  or  what  was  their  special  object,  we  know  not ;  we  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken,  however,  in  supposing  that  Appius  Claudius,  who  was 
censor  two  years  afterwards,  was  one  of  them ;  and  his  subsequent  conduct 
makes  it  probable  that  he  wished  to  make  a  party  amonffst  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  and  by  their  help,  combined  with  the  strength  of  the  more  violent  pa- 
tricians, to  overthrow  the  actual  constitution,  and  restore  the  exclusive  ascend- 
ency of  the  old  buigher  aristocracy.  Disasters  in  war  excite  discontent,  and  dis- 
content readily  attacks  the  existing  order  of  things,  however  unconnected  it  may 
be  with  the  immediate  evil ;  and  in  this  manner  the  defeat  of  Lautulae  might  be 
made  instrumental  to  a  patrician  revolution. 

But  the  domestic  and  foreign  danger  was  alike  dispelled  by  the  military  suc- 
_  cess  of  the  consuls.     While  an  aristocratical  conspiracy  at  Rome 

«tt«y«4  to  tha  Ho-  was  threatenmg  the  most  extreme  evils,  a  similar  conspiracy  m 
^"'^  the  Ausonian  cities  of  Ausona,  Mintumse,  and  Vescia,  occurred 

most  critically  to  revive  the  cause  of  Rome  in  the  neighborhood  of  Campania. 
Twelve  of  the  young  nobility'*  of  those  towns,  dreading  nothing  so  much  as  the 
ascendency  of  their  political  adversaries  through  Samnite  assistance,  offered  to 
the  Roman  consuls  to  betray  their  respective  countries  into  their  hands.  By 
their  means  Roman  soldiers  were  put  in  possession  of  the  gates  of  the  three 
cities,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  in  each  were  put  to  the  sword.  Thus  the  Ro- 
mans gained  three  places  of  considerable  importance  from  their  position  ;  and  the 
bloody  execution  done  upon  the  inhabitants  would  spread  the  impression  amonff 
the  neighboring  states,  that  to  revolt  from  Rome  might  even  yet  be  attended 
with  danger. 

Still  the  Samnite  force  was  yet  unbroken,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  effect 
produced  by  their  victory  at  Lautulse,  the  Samnite  armies  were 
R^iiMatonm.  Sttb!  Still  sctliig  ou  thc  offensive.  Where  the  great  battle  was  fought 
'^  which  effectually  turned  the  tide,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain. 
Livy  places'*  the  scene  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Naples,  where  the  road  from 
Capua  to  Beneven^um  first  ascends  the  hills  of  Samnium,  apparently  not  far  from 
the  p\ss  of  Madaaloni.  Diodorus  fixes  it  at  a  place  which  he  calls  Cinna,**  a 
name  >v  holly  unknown,  nor  will  his  account  enable  us  so  much  as  to  guess  its 
situation.  But  whatever  was  the  scene  of  the  action,  the  victory  of  the  Romans 
was  complete,  and  the  threatening  consequences  of  the  defeat  at  Lautulse  were 
entirely  prevented.  The  news  of  the  battle  instantly  struck  terror  into  the  Cam- 
panians,  and  they  at  once*'  made  their  submission  to  the  dictator,  and  agreed  to 
give  up  to  him  the  principal  instigators  of  their  revolt.  Amongst  these  are  par- 
ticularly named  two  men  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Capua,  Ovius  and 
Novius  Calavius.  They,  like  Yibius  Yirrius  and  his  associates  in  the  war  of  Han- 
nibal, chose  to  perish  by  their  own  hands,  rather  than  by  the  axe  of  the  dicta- 
tor's lictors,  and  the  principal  offendera  having  thus  atoned  for  their  revolt,  the 
state  of  Capua  was  pardoned,  and  readmitted  to  its  former  aUiance  with  Rome. 

»  DiodoniB.  XIX.  76.  "^  Livy,  IX.  25. 

"  IX.  26.    "  Neo  Capua  ipsa  crimino  caruit :  ^  Livy,  IX.  27. 

quia  Komam  qnoque  et  ad  principam  quosdam  "*  Livy,  XIX.  76. 

mquirondoa  ventum  est.^^  **  DiodoruB.  XIX.  76. 
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The  strength  of  the  two  parties  in  the  Samnite  war  was  so  essentially  aneqnal 
that  the  loss  of  a  battle  pressed  far  more  severely  on  the  one  than 
on  the  other.  Accordingly,  after  the  defeat  which  rendered  theu*  tb«  b!SL^'oSI>u» 
victory  at  Lautulss  fruitless^  the  Samnites  were  again  reduced  to  m^^idm^^^^h^ 
the  defensive,  and  saw  the  towns  which  they  had  won  successively  "^ 
wrested  from  them.  In  the  next  two  years^  Fregellse,  one  of  the  original  causes 
of  the  war,  Sora,*"  which  had  revolted  just  before  the  battle  of  Lautulse,  and  Atina,^ 
another  Yolscian  city  situated  among  the  mountains  which  look  down  on  the 
▼alley  of  the  Melfa,  one  of  the  early  feeders  of  the  Liris,  were  all  taken  by  the 
Romans ;  while  in  Campania  and  its  neighborhood  they  made  themselves  masters 
of  Suessa  Aurunca,  of  Kola,  and  Calatia  f^  and  in  Apulia  they  finally  obtained 
possession  of  Luceria."  They  resolved,  too,  to  secure  these  conquests  by  per* 
manent  occupation;  and  thus  2600"  colonists  were  sent  to  Luceria;  another 
colony  was  planted  at  Suessa  Aurunca ;  a  third  in  the  island  of  Pontia  ;^  and 
two  more,  to  consist  of  2000  colonists  each,  were  ordered  to  be  founded  at  In- 
teramna  on  the  Lins,  and  at  Casinum  on  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Liris. 

These  three  last  colonies  were  settled  on  ground  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Volscians :  Interamna  and  Casinum  were  an  advance  of  the  Roman  frontier 
on  the  upper  road  into  Campania ;  but  Pontia  must  have  been  colonized  with  a 
different  object.  Two  years  afterwards  we  find  that  tTfO  commissioners'*  for 
naval  affairs  were  for  the  first  time  created  by  the  Romans ;  and  this  app<nnt- 
ment,  coupled  with  the  occupation  of  Pontia,  make  it  probable  that  during  the 
war  with  Samnium  the  Roman  coasts  were  exposed  to  continual  plundering  de- 
scents, and  the  Roman  merchant-vessels  often  intercepted  on  their  voyages. 
Whether  this  annoyance  proceeded  from  the  Lucanians,  or  whether  the  Taren* 
tines  had  really  lent  to  the  Samnites  the  aid  of  their  maritime  power  in  this  long 
straggle,  are  amongst  the  many  points  in  the  history  of  these  events  of  which  we 
must  be  content  to  be  ignorant. 

The  Samnite  war  lasted  eight  years  longer ;  nor  was  even  this  latter  period  of 
the  contest  unchequered  by  some  changes  of  fortune;  still  Rome  sniMrioritjortiM  ro. 
was  x>ntinually  becoming  more  powerful,  and  the  various  attempts  Suh^uui^o^^ 
made  by  several  of  the  Italian  nations  to  check  her  growing  su-  ^'^ 
premacy  served  only  to  set  in  a  clearer  light  the  greatness  of  her  resources. 
Etruria,  which  had  remained  at  peace  for  nearly  forty  years,  now,  as  if  farmed 
by  the  danger  of  the  Samnites,  exerted  her  whole  strength  against  Rome,  but 
in  vain.  The  Umbrians,  a  people  whose  name  we  have  scarcely  hitherto  had 
occasion  to  mention,  attacked  the  Romans  in  entire  ignorance  of  their  own  and 
their  enemy's  power,  and  were  defeated  and  struck  down  in  an  instant.  The 
Hernicans,  so  long  united  with  Rome  in  a  close  alliance,  revolted  only  to  be- 
come more  completely  subjected ;  the  hardy  nations  of  the  Marsians,  Pelignians, 
and  Marrucinians,  after  having  from  jealousy  stood  aloof  hitherto  from  their  Sam- 
nite kinsmen,  now  at  last  endeavored  to  aid  them  when  it  was  too  late,  and  did 
but  involve  themselves  in  their  humiliation.  Northwards,  and  southwards,  in 
the  central  Apennines,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Roman  power  was 
alike  irresistible,  and  Rome  towered  above  the  nations  who  were  jointly  or  sev- 
erally assailinff  her,  like  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Homeric  poems  when  beset  by 
a  multitude  of  common  men. 

To  those  who  estimate  the  power  of  a  nation  by  its  geographical  extent,  this 

■  Livj,  IX.  £8.    Diodoms,  XlX.  101.  rather  of  rocks,  in  the  largeBt  of  which,  now 

*  livy,  IX.  24.  Ponza,  the  Bomon  colony  was  founded.   Ponza 
"  livy,  IX.  28.  has  a  good  harbor,  and  was  taken  possession 

•  Livy,  IX.  28.    Diodoms,  XIX.  101.  of  by  the  British  in  1818.    It  is  volcanic,  and  ia 
"  Diodoms,  XIX.  72.    livy,  IX.  26.  about  14  Neapolitan  miles  in  circamforonoe 

■  livy,  IX.  26.  (nearly  17*  Bntish),  and  exhibits  several  re- 
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itoMti>N;tb*  rrMtor  constaxit  superiority  of  Rome  xnaj  appear  extraordinarj :  for  un- 
C!S;!rfhf"S.Sd  doubtedly  the  portions  of  Italy  possessed  by  the  Etruscans,  Um- 
K!'^tyVr?to'!!^V«'!!!l  brians,  and  Samnites,  were  many  times  larger  than  the  territory 
"^^  of  Rome  and  her  allies.     But  their  superiority  in  population  was 

by  no  means  equally  great ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  either  Etruria  or  Samnium  were 
peopled  as  densely  as  Latium  and  Campania.  Livy  does  not  give  the  returns  of 
the  several  census  taken  at  this  period,  but  he  states  generally,  that  the  number 
of  Roman  citizens  averaged  about  250,000  ;^  to  which  the  Latin  and  Campanian 
allies  are  to  be  added.  Now  we  do  not  know  what  w^  the  population  of  Sam- 
nium or  Etruria  at  thb  time ;  but  if  we  may  at  all  be  guided  by  the  famous 
return  of  the  military  force  of  the  several  nations  of  Italy  in  the  great  Gaulish 
war  of  529,''  we  may  conclude  that  it  fell  far  short  of  that  of  the  Romans  and  their 
confederates.  To  this  must  be  added  the  still  greater  advantages  on  the  side  of 
Rome,  of  a  central  position,  a  unity  of  counsels,  and  a  national  spirit,  as  sys- 
tematic as  it  was  resolute.  A  single  great  nation  is  incomparably  superior  to  a 
coalition ;  and  still  more  so  when  that  coalition  is  made  up  not  of  single  states, 
but  of  federal  leagues  ;  so  that  a  real  unity  of  counsels  and  of  public  spirit  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  individual  cities  of  each  league ;  which  must  each  be 
feeble,  because  each  taken  separately  is  small  in  extent  and  weak  in  population. 
The  German  empire  alone,  setting  aside  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Hungarian 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  could  never,  even  with  the  addition  of  the 
Netherlands,  have  contended  on  equal  terms  with  France. 

The  sudden  breaking  out  of  the  Etruscan  war  at  this  period  was  detennined, 
EtroMuwv  A  t  ^^  doubt,  by  the  expiration  of  the  forty  years*  peace  which  had 
|tni«»m^'yb«£gM  been  concluded  with  the  Tarquinians  in  the  year  404.  As  usual, 
<i!^jESiH«r°M''"th«  when  the  term  of  peace  was  drawing  to  a  close,  there  would  be 
of  cr^oiiiM  ki'* w  some  neirotiation  between  the  two  countries,*'  to  ascertain  whether 
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the  treaty  would  be  renewed,  or  whether  its  close  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed  by  immediate  war ;  and  this  explms  Livy's  statement,"  that  in  the  consul- 
ship of  M.  Valerius  and  P.  Decius  there  arose  rumors  of  hostilities  with  Etruria ; 
and  that' great  preparations  were  made  by  both  nations,  although  no  actual  attack 
was  begun  by  either  till  the  year  following.  But  if  we  may  trust  the  Roman 
accounts,**  not  Tarquinii  only,  but  all  the  Etruscan  cities  except  Arretium  took 
part  in  .the  renewed  quarrel.  This  probably  was  owing  to  a  jealousy  of  the 
Roman  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  cessation  of  the  Gaulish  inroads  into 
northern  Etruria  on  the  other,  so  that  Clusium  and  Perusia  and  Cortona  were  no 
longer  prevented  by  a  nearer  danger,  as  in  the  last  war  with  Veii,  from  ^ving 

A  u  c.     B.C  «ii  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^®  southern  frontier.     Accordingly  a 

'  great  Etruscan  army  laid  siege  to  Sutrium,*'  which  was  still,  as  it 

had  been  nearly  eighty  years  before,  the  most  advanped  point  of  the  Roman  do- 

"•  Livy,  IX.  19.    "Censebantur  ejus  etatis  great  Gaulish  war,  were  more  numerous  thar 

luFtris  ducena  quinquagena  millia  capitum."  the  EtruscanSf  Umbrians,  Samnitcs,  and  Lu- 

•*  The  return  of  free  citizens  within  the  mill-  canians,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one, 

tary  age,  ffave  for  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  And  although,  in  the  course  of  the  eighty  oi 

Marsians,  Marrucinians,  Frentanians,  and  Ves-  ninety  years  which  elapsed  between  the  second 

tinians,  the  number  of  120,000  foot  soldiers,  Samiiite  war  and  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  pop- 

and  14,000  horse.    Polybius,  II.  24.    The  Um-  ulation  of  Etruria  and  Samnium  may  be  sup 

brians  were  20,000 ;    the   Etruscans  and  Sar-  posed  to  have  decreased,  while  that  of  Kome 

bines  together  (the  number  of  the  Etruscans  undoubtedly  had  increased  by  the  accession  ol 

soparutely  is  not  given)  were  60,000  foot  and  the  Ilemicans,  ^quians,  andalarjre  part  of  the 

4000  horse.    Here  we  have  a  total  of  190,000  Sabines,  to  the  rolls  of  Roman  citizens,  yet  still, 

foot  and  18,000  horse.    But  the  same  return  with  every  possible  allowance  that  can  be  made, 

reckons  the  Bomans,  Latins,  and  Ca^mpanians  we  must  believe  that  the  Bomans  and  their 

at  880,000  foot  and  28,000  horse,  besiacs  the  allies  in  the  second  Samnite  war  oonsidcmbly 

forces  actually  at  that  time  in  the  field,  which  surpassed  their  enemies  even  in  mere  num- 

amounted  to  50,000  Bomans  and  Carapanians  bers. 

more,  and  probably  too  at  least  20,000  Latins,  "  See  of  this  history,  chap.  xvi.  noto  48,  and 

with  not  more  than  40,000  of  the  Samnites,  Lu-  chap.xviii.  p.  147. 

canians,  &o.,  on  the  very  highest  calculation,  **  IX.  29. 

and  probably  much  less.    Thus  the  Bomans,  **  Livy,  IX.  82. 

lAtins,  and  ^'unpanians,  at  the  time  of  the  **  Livy,  IX.  82. 
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minion  on  the  side  of  Etruria.  Q.  ^milius  Barbula,  one  of  the  consuls,  marched 
with  a  single  consular  army  to  protect  the  Sutrians,  and  a  battle  was  fought  with 
no  decisive  result ;  but  it  was  most  obstinately  contested,  and  the  loss  on  both 
sides  was  immense.  The  Etruscans,  however,  continued  to  besiege  Sutriam,  and 
they  apparently  constructed  lines  around  it,  as  the  Romans  had  done  at  Veil,  in 
which  they  proposed  to  keep  a  part  of  their  army  through  the  winter,  that  the 
blockade  mi^ht  not  be  interrupted.  Meantime  the  campaign  of  this  year  in 
Samnium  had  been  decidedly  favorable  to  the  Romans,  although  the  details  are 
utterly  uncertain ;  for,  if  we  compare  livy's  account  with  that  of  Diodorus,  no 
one  would  suspect  that  both  writers  were  describing  the  events  of  the  same  war 
and  the  same  period.  According  to  livy,^  the  scene  of  siction  lay  in  Samnium, 
and  one  consular  army  only,  that  of  0.  Junius  Bubulcus,  was  engaged.  By  this 
army,  Bovianum,  the  chief  city  of  the  Pentrian  Samnites,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Matese,  is  said  to  have  been  taken ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  Sanmites  had 
nearly  surprised  the  consul  by  an  ambuscade,  the  practised  valor  of  the  soldiers 
repelled  the  danger,  and  even  obtained  a  complete  victory.  According  to  Di- 
odorus,*^ both  consuls  were  employed,  and  the  seat  of  war  was  Apulia.  Here 
the  Romans,  after  a  battle  which  lasted  two  days,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and 
from  that  time  forwards  they  remained  masters  of  the  field,  overran  the  open 
country  without  opposition,  and  took  by  storm  or  by  the  terror  of  their  arms 
several  of  the  enemy's  cities.  In  order  to  reconcile  these  apparent  contradictions, 
we  must  suppose  that  Diodorus  describes  the  winter  campaign,  and  Livy  that  of 
the  summer  following :  that  both  consuls,  after  entering  upon  thei^office  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  were  employed  in  Apulia  during  the  winter,  which,  as  Nie- 
buhr  has  observed,  is  the  best  season  for  military  operations  in  that  country ; 
that  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year  the  Etruscan  war  broke  out,  and  that 
then  Q.  iEmilius  was  sent  to  relieve  Sutrium,  while  C.  Junius  carried  on  the  war 
in  the  centre  of  Samnium.  The  siege  of  Bovianum,  where  the  climate  is  so  cold, 
that  the  snow  must  render  military  operations  impracticable  till  very  late  in  the 
spring,  and  the  ambuscade  formed  by  the  Samnites  to  surprise  the  Romans  while 
pursuing  the  cattle  into  the  high  mountain  pastures,  clearly  imply  a  summer 
campaign.  And  when  C.  Junius  marched  home  with  his  army  to  celebrate  his 
triumph  on  the  5th  of  August,  he  probably  found  his  colleague  still  engaged 
with  the  Etruscans  on  the  side  of  Sutrium. 

Q.  Fabius  Maximus  was  elected  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  new  year ;  the  same 
person  who,  when  master  of  the  horse  fourteen  years  before,  had  -^  «  ^  '  cm 
so  near];*  forfeited  his  life  for  his  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  v^  of  %  FaUo^ 
dictator,  L.  Papirius  Cursor.     As  the  Fabian  house  was  both       *"" 

Eowerful  and  popular,  he  was  a  favorite  hero  in  the  stories  of  these  times ;  and 
is  exploits  in  this  campaign  have  been  disguised  by  such  exaggerations  that  it 
is  difficult  to  appreciate  his  real  merit  justly.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  he  de- 
feated the  whole  united  force  of  the  Etruscan  nation  in  a  great  battle  under  the 
walls  of  Perusia,  with  such  slaughter  that  sixty  thousand  Etruscans  were  killed 
or  taken ;  nor  were  the  Ciminian  mountains  so  impassable  a  barrier  as  to  justify 
the  statement,  that,  before  the  daring  expedition  of  Fabius  they  had  not  even 
been  crossed  by  any  Roman  traders,  and  that  the  country  beyond  was  as  unknown 
as  the  wilds  of  Germany  before  the  conquests  of  Drusus.  Yet  the  campaign  of 
Fabius  was,  doubtless,  in  a  very  high  degree,  able,  enterprising,  and  successful, 
and  the  triumph  which  he  obtained  in  the  following  year  for  his  victories  over 
the  Etruscans  was  assuredly  well  deserved 

According  to  Diodorus,**  both  the  consuls,  R.  Fabius  and  his  colleague,  C.  Mar- 
cius  Rutulus,  marched  together  to  relieve  Sutrium ;  and  it  was  by  „ 

-----  -  E.  _.-  _____  »       nB  TMOlfVS    to 


their  joint  force  that  the  Etruscan  besieging  army,  which  had  ven-  tntointo  tb«  heart  u 
lured  to  attack  them,  was  beaten  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  within    *  •»•"">  •««"*7' 

"  IX.  ai.  "  XIX.  26.  "  XX.  8ft. 
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its  lines.  But  the  emplojrment  of  both  the  consular  armies  in  Etruria  was  not 
unobserved  by  the  indefatigable  Samnites.  They  poured  down  into  Apulia,  and 
ravaged  the  territory  of  the  allies  of  Rome  in  that  country  without  meeting  with 
any  op*position.  This  obliged  the  Romans  to  recall  C.  Marcius  from  Sutrium. 
and  to  send  him  with  his  army  against  the  Samnites.  Fabius  was  thus  left  alone, 
and  the  Etruscan  lines  before  Sutrium  were  too  strong  to  be  attacked  with  suc- 
cess. But  it  struck  him  that  a  sudden  and  rapid  invasion  of  central  Etruria  might 
oblige  the  enemy  to  recall  their  army  from  Sutrium,  and  would,  at  the  same 
time,  enrich  his  soldiers  with  the  plunder  of  a  wealthy  and  untouched  country. 
Ft  was  thus  that  Hannibal  hoped  to  relieve  Capua  by  his  unexpected  march  upon 
Rome ;  and  the  same  policy  led  Scipio  into  Africa,  as  the  surest  method  ot 
obliging  Hannibal  to  evacuate  Italy.  Fabius  sent  to  Rome  to  acquaint  the  senate 
with  his  purpose,  that  an  army  of  reserve**  might  be  raised  to  cover  the  Roman 
territory  during  his  absence  :  he  had  also  previously  sent  his  brother^**  across  the 
Ciminian  mountains  to  collect  information,  and  to  persuade,  if  possible,  some  of 
the  Umbrian  states  to  ally  themselves  with  Rome.  His  brother  could  speak  the 
Etruscan  language,  and  in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd,  accompanied  only  by  a 
single  slave  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him  from  a  child,  and  also  was  acquainted 
with  Etruscan,  he  penetrated  through  Etruria  as  far  as  Camerte  or  Camerinum  in 
Umbria,  a  town  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  modem  xx>ad 
from  Foligno  to  Ancona.  The  Camertians  received  him  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  and  desired  him  to  assure  the  consul,  that  if  he  came  into  their  neigh- 
borhood thei||.entire  force  should  join  his  army,  and  that  they  would  supply  him 
with  provisions  during  a  whole  month.  With  this  encouraging  message  the  Ro- 
man officer  returned  to  his  brother,  and  Q.  Fabius  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in 
carrying  his  plan  into  execution,  suspecting,  perhaps,  that  if  he  delayed  he  might 
receive  a  peremptory  order  from  the  senate  not  to  risk  his  army  in  so  hazardous 
an  enterprise. 

The  Ciminian  hills,  for  we  should  scarcely  call  them  mountsdns,  are  the  ridge  which 
Th«  GmiBiM  hiik.  ^^^^^^  ^^®  valley  of  the  Tiber  from  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena, 
p»ww^rojjNM^th«m,  and  from  the  valley  which  runs  from  the  foot  of  the  lake  down  to 
Biruria.  Hia  ^SoriM  the  sca.     Whcrc  the  road  from  Viterbo  to  Rome  crosses  them 

thej'  are  still  covered  with  copse- wood,  and  the  small  crater  of  the 
lake  of  Yico,  which  lies  high  up  in  their  bosom,  is  surrounded  by  the  remains  of 
the  old  forest.  In  the  fifth  century  of  Rome  the  woods  were  far  more  extensive ; 
and  the  hills,  having  now  become  the  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Etrus- 
can nations,  were,  perhaps,  studiously  kept  in  their  wild  state  in  oi-der  to  prevent 
collisions  between  the  borderers  of  both  frontiers.  They  are  a  remarkable  point, 
because,  as  they  run  up  to  a  crest,  with  no  extent  of  table-land  on  their  summits, 
they  command  a  wide  view  on  either  side,  reaching  far  away  to  the  southeast 
over  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  even  to  the  Alban  hills,  whilst  on  the  north  and  west 
they  look  down  on  the  plain  of  Viterbo ;  and  the  lake  of  Bolsena  is  distinctly 
visible,  shut  in  at  the  farthest  distance  by  the  wild  mountains  of  Radicofani. 


in  the  cam{>  before  Sntrium  too  late  to  step  the  tions  express  their  gratitude  to  the  emperor 
expedition  into  Etniria  (Livy,  IX.  86),  seeiLsto  Severus,  for  having  confirmed  to  them  *'the 
imply  that  some  earlier  communications  had  equal  rights  of  their  treaty."  *' jure  ea no  &Bde- 
pawied  upon  the  subject,  and  that  Fabius  hav-  ris  sibi  confirmato :"  an  allusion  to  their  well- 
ing phcwn  a  disposition  to  disobey  the  prohibi-  known  fcedus  fiequnm,  concluded  at  this  very 
tion  of  the  senate,  the  two  tribunes  were  sent  to  time  of  the  first  Koman  invasion  of  EtniriA,  and 
arrest  him,  which  they  alone,  by  virtue  of  their  which  existed  to  the  end  of  the  commonwcwth, 
inviolable  character,  could  do  with  safety.  and  nominally,  at  least,  as  tlie  inscription  above 
""  Livy,  IX.  86.  That  the  Camertians,  who  quoted  shows,  to  the  third  oentury  of  the  Cliri*- 
oondudcd  the  treaty  with  the  Komons  on  this  tian  era.  It  was  in  the  territory  of  Camerinum 
occasion,  were^  the  people  of  Camerinum,  the  also  that  L.  Scipio  was  defeated  by  the  Oaula 
modern  Camcrino,  and  not,  as  Dr.  Cramer  sup-  and  Samnites  in  the  third  Somnite  war.  The 
poses,  of  the  obscure  place  of  Camer^ta,  on  the  above  inscription  is  given  by  Orelli,  No.  1120. 
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Fabius,  having  sent  on  his  baggage  and  infantry  during  the  night,  followed  him- 
self with  his  cavalry  about  the  middle  of  the  day  following ;  and  on  the  next 
morning  the  whole  army  crossed  the  summit  of  the  Ciminian  ridge,  and  poured 
down  into 'the  plains  beyond.  Some  of  the  Etruscan  chiefs*^^  assembled  their 
peasantry,  and  attempted  to  stop  the  plunder  of  their  lands ;  but  they  were  die- 
feated  with  great  loss ;  and  the  invaders  overran  the  country  far  and  wide,  and 
carried  off  cattle  and  prisoners  in  great  numbers.  How  far  they  penetrated  into 
Etrurki  is  uncertain.  According  to  Livy  it  was  a  mere  plundering  inroad,  and 
could  not  have  extended  beyond  the  territory  of  Yulsinii ;  but,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus,*"  the  Roman  army  advanced  into  the  very  heart  of  Etniria,  fought  a  great 
battle,  and  won  a  decided  victory  m  the  neighborhood  of  Perusia ;  insomuch  that 
the  siege  of  Sutrium  was  raised,  and  three  of  the  greatest  of  the  Etruscan  cities, 
Perusia,  Arretium,  and  Cortona,  sued  for  peace,  and  concluded  a  truce  for  thirty 
years.  Idvy*"*  represents  the  decisive  "lictory  as  having  been  won  near  Sutrium 
after  the  return  of  the  Romans  from  their  expedition ;  an  immense  army  of  Etrus- 
cans, joined  by  the  forces  of  some  of  the  states  of  Umbria,  hastened  to  pursue 
and  lake  vengeance  on  the  invaders,  but  did  not  overtake  them  within  the  Etrus- 
can territory,  and  thus  followed  them  to  their  old  position  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sutrium.  Both  accounts  agree  in  describing  the  victory  as  signal,  and  in  stating 
that  it  was  followed  by  a  peace  with  three  of  the  principal  cities  of  Etruria. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  was  raging  with  no  less  fury  in  Samnium.  0.  Marcius, 
after  having  been  recalled  from  Sutrium,  had  marched  with  his  8ainiuum.Tb«RanM 
army  into  Apulia,'®*  and  there  at  first  relieved  the  allies  of  Rome  KJaS;? ai1;oJto aJT 
from  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Samnites  p«"»«i  *"•*•'•'• 
had  no  intention  to  act  merely  on  the  defensive ;  they  were  eager  to  crush  the 
army  of  Marcius,  while  Fabius  was  engaged  in  Etruria ;  and  they  attacked  him 
with  such  vigor'^  that  the  Roman  annals  themselves  acknowledge  that  the  issue 
of  the  battle  was  doubtful,  and  that  it  seemed  to  be  unfavorable,  owing  to  the 
loss  of  several  superior  officers,  and  especially  as  the  consul  himself  was  wounded. 
The  truth  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  Romans  were,  in  fact,  defeated.  When 
the  news  of  this  battle  reached  Rome,  the  senate  resolved  immediately  that  L. 
Papirius  Cursor  should  be  again  appointed  dictator ;  but  it  was  necessary  that 
one  of  the  consuls  should  name  him,  and  as  nothing  certain  was  known  of  the 
fate  of  C.  Marcius,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Fabius  in  Etruria,  to  request  that  he 
would  perform  this -office.  Fabius  and  Papirius  were  personal  enemies :  the  con- 
sul had  not  forgotten  how  nearly  he  had  once  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  Papirius'  inex- 
orable temper;  and  political  difference  had  since,  perhaps,  contributed  to  keep 
alive  the  personal  quarrel.  The  deputation  sent  to  Fabius  consisted,  therefore,  of 
senators*^  of  consular  rank,  whose  private  influence  with  him  might  be  supposed 
likely  to  aid  the  expressed  wish  of  the  senate,  and  to  induce  him  to  sacrifice  his 
own  personal  feelings.  He  heard  the  senate's  decree  read,  and  listened  to  the 
arguments  with  which  the  deputies  urged  him  to  obey  it ;  but  he  gave  them  no 
answer,  either  by  look  or  word,  and  retired  abruptly  from  the  interview.  In  the 
dead  of  the  night,  however,  according  to  the  usual  form,  he  pronounced  the* 
nomination  of  rapirius ;  but  when  the  deputies  ventured  to  thank  him  for  his 
noble  conquest  over  his  feelings,  he  again  heard  them  in  silence,  and  finally  dis- 
missed them  without  any  answer. 

The  dictator  found  an  army  at  once  disposable  in  the  troops  which  had  been 
raised  to  cover  Rome  when  Fabius  began  bis  march  across  the  hii  wfBi  TieiMy  ui 
Ciminian  hills.     With  this  force  he  marched  into  Samnium ;  there  ^-^  «*«"»*- 

"*  The  chamcter  of  the  Etrascan  government  and  Poland,  formed  the  bulk  of  the  national  sr 

is  well  given  in  Livy^s  short  statement,  **ta-  mies. 
maltaane  agrestium  Etruscornm  cohortoe  re-       '"'  ^ivy,  XX.  85. 

rente  a  principibus  regionis  eju^  condtaUo,*'       "■  IX.  87. 
X.  86.     These  "  prinwpes"  were  the  Luco-       »«  Diodorns,  XX.  85. 
menes  or  nobles  of  EtruriBf  and  the  "  agrestium       "*  livy,  IX.  88. 
eohortea**  were  their  serft,  who,  as  in  KuBsia       ^  livy,  IX.  88. 
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he  was  joined  by  the  wreck  of  the  consuVs  army,  and  by  the  contingent  of  the 
Campanian  allies  of  Rome  ;  but  he  did  not  immediately  venture  upon  a  battle. 
Again  all  the  previous  movements  of  both  armies  are  unknown,  nor  is  even  the 
scene  of  the  battle  mentioned,  but  we  are  told'^'  that  after  a  short  time  a  general 
action  took  place,  in  which  the  dictator  Papirius,  his  master  of  the  horse,  C. 
Junius  Bubulcus,  and  his  two  lieutenants,  M.  Valerius  and  P.  Decius,  both  men 
of  consular  rank,  all  alike  distinguished  themselves ;  and  which  ended  in  a  com- 
plete victory  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  Papirius  triumphed  on  the  15th  of 
October  ;'^  and  his  triumph  was  distinguished  by  the  splendor  of  the  captured 
arms  which  were  carried  in  the  procession.  There  were  a  number  of  gilded  and 
silvered  shields**  which  had  been  borne  by  two  different  bands  of  &usnite8  in 
the  late  battle ;  the  silvered  shields  had  belonged  to  a  band,  each  man  of  which 
had  been  pledged  by  solemn  oaths,  accompanied  by  a  ceremonial  of  the  most 
mysterious  and  appalling  character,  to  return  victorious  or  to  die.  As  sacred 
soldiers,  these  men  had  worn  in  the  field  coats  of  white  linen,  and  silvered  arms ; 
and  had  their  station  on  the  right  wing,  which  was  the  post  of  honor.  The  band 
with  gilded  shields  had  worn  coats  of  various  colors,  like  a  plaid ;  and  both  bands 
had  plumes  of  an  imposing  height  wavi^ff  on  their  helmets.  All  these  particu- 
lars of  the  Samnite  arms  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  at  the  triumph  of 
Papirius ;  which  proves  that  on  no  former  occadon  had  the  Samnites  sustained 
so  great  a  defeat,  or  had  attached  such  great  importance  to  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test, as  to  adopt  the  unwonted  expedient  of  a  sacred  or  devoted  band.  It  is  added 
that  these  gay  shields  were  divided  out  amongst  the  several  silversmiths  in  the 
Forum,"^  that  they  might  hang  them  up  to  decorate  their  shops  on  those  great 
festivals  when  the  Forum  was  aressed  up  as  a  part  of  the  pageant. 

The  chronology  is  here  again  involved  in  confusion.     According  to  the  Fasti 
coQftaionsanin  faitha  ^apitolini,  L.  Papirius  held  his  dictatorship  for  a  whole  year,  dnr- 
rhiwo^.    Bubaiut  ing  which  there  were  no  consuls ;  and  Q.  Fabius  commanded  in 
'^  Etruria  as  proconsul,  and  triumphed  in  that  office  on  the  13th  of 

November.  To  this  version  of  the  story  belongs,  apparently,  the  account  of  a 
second  Etruscan  campaign  of  Q.  Fabius,  of  a  great  victory  gained  by  him  over 
the  Umbrians,  and  of  a  second  gained  over  the  Etruscans  at  the  lake  of  Vadi- 
mon ;  then  of  the  revolt  and  subsequent  submission  of  Perusia,  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  that  strong  city  by  a  Roman  garrison,  and  of  embassies  sent  from  the 
other  cities  of  Etruria  to  sue  for  peace.  It  would  be  difficult- indeed  to  find  room 
for  all  these  great  achievements  in  the  single  year  of  Fabius'  consulship ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  second  Etruscan  campaign  is  unknown  to  Diodorus,  and  both 
he  and  Livy  agree  in  making  the  second  consulship  of  Q.  F&bius  follow  imme- 
diately after  his  first,  without  any  such  interval  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Fasti 
It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the  little  lake  of  Yadimon  should  have  been  the  scene 
of  two  victories  over  the  Etruscans,  within  a  period  of  about  thirty  years ;  and 
we  are  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  first  of  these  battles  has  not  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Yet  the  Etruscans  must  have  been  signally  humbled  by  Fabius ; 
for,  in  the  next  year,  when  P.  Decius  invaded  Etruria,  he  met  with  little  opposi- 
tion ;  the  people  of  Tarqumii  obtained  a  peace  for  forty  years,"*  and  the  other 
Etruscan  cities  were  glad  to  obtain  a  truce  for  a  single  year ;  and  even  this  ihey 

"*  Livy,  IX.  40.  towns  of  Italy  at  this  day.    The  Bhidda  were 

""  Fasti  Capitolim.  hung  up  on  the  outside  front  of  the  square 

"*  Livy,  IX.  40.  piers,  or  pilie,  lookinjg;  towards  the  Fonim.  The 

^^  These  shops  of  the  silversmiths  lined  the  outchers^  shops,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  de- 

Via  Sacra,  which,  on  its  course  from  the  Vclia  ccmvirs,  had  occupied  this  side  of  the  Fomm, 

to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  ran  along  the  north-  had  lately  disappeared  with  the  growing  m^g- 

ern  side  of  the  Forum.    They  were  like  cells,  nificenoo  of  the  city,  and  had  been  succeeded 

open  in  front,  built  of  peperino,  and  with  a  row  by  the  shops  of  goldsmiths  and  Bilversmiths. 

or  square  massy  supports,  or  piers,  in  front  of  8ee  Bcschreibung  der  Stadt  Kom,  Vol.  IlL  8d 

them,  supporting  the  first  story  of  the  houses  part,  p.  25. 

above ;  exactly  like  the  covered  passages  in  ^  Livy,  IX.  41.    DiodoniS|  XX.  44* 
which  the  shops  are  ranged  in  so  many  of  the 
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purchased  at  the  price  of  giving  a  year's  pay  to  the  consul's  army,  and  two  coats 
to  each  soldier. 

Q.  Fahius,  who  had  heen  chosen  consul  for  the  third  time  as  the  colleague  of 
P.  Decius,  had  this  year  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Samnium.  But  ^  ^  , 
the  Samnites  were  so  weakened,  that  their  speedy  subjugation  ibeawnm.  sh«rtwv 
seemed  inevitable ;  and  this,  we  may  suppose,  filled  the  neighbor- 
ing nations  with  a  sense  of  their  own  danger  if  Samnium  should  fall,  and  in- 
duced not  only  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians'"  to  take  part  with  the  Samnites,* 
but  even  shook  the  long-tried  friendship  of  the  Hemicans  with  Rome,  and  aroused 
the  Sallentines,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  to  look  on  the  Samnite  cause. 
as  their  own.  But  all  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  success  of  the  Romans  was  unin- 
terrupted. Nuceria  Alfatema,  in  Campania,  which  had  revolted  seven  years  be- 
fore, was  now  recovered,  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians  were  defeated,  and  Fabiuer 
was  enabled  to  leave  his  province  without  danger,  and  to  hasten  into  Umbria ;"'' 
the  Umbrians,  it  is  said,  having  raised  so  formidable  an  army  as  to  threaten  to  march 
straight  upon  Rome,  and  P.  Decius  having  thought  it  necessary  to  retreat  from 
Etruria,  in  order  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  capital.  Here,  again,  we  cannot 
but  suspect  some  exaggeration ;  for  Fabius  is  said  to  have  won  an  easy  victory 
over  the  Umbrians,  and  the  Umbrian  towns  immediately  submitted.  This  may 
be  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  people  of  Ocriculum  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Rome,  and  that  Fabius  obtained  no  triumph  either  for  his  victory  over  the 
Umbrians,  or  for  those  which  he  is  said  to  have  won  in  Samnium.  Yet  his  com- 
mand in  Samnium  was  continued  to  him  for  another  year,  with  the  title  of  pro- 
consul :  the  new  consuls  were  Appius  Claudius  and  L.  Volumnius. 

As  the  Etruscan  war  was  now  over,  and  Q.  Fabius  continued  to  command  the 
army  in  Samnium,  only  one  of  the  consuls  for  this  year  was  re-  w«r  with  o>»  8itii». 
quired  to  take  the  field.  This  was  L.  Yolumnius,  and  he  was  sent  ^^'^ 
against  the  Sallentines,"^  an  Apulian  or  lapygian  people,  who  dwelt,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  the  extreme  heel  of  Italy,  and  who  were  now  attacked  by  the  Romans, 
under  pretence,  we  may  suppose,  of  their  having  annoyed  some  of  the  Apidian 
allies  of  Rome.  But  Volumnius  did  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  although,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  he  gained  some  victories,  took  several  towns,  and  made  hunself  very 
popular  with  his  soldiers  by  his  liberality  in  the  disposal  of  the  plunder.  The 
Fasti  Capitolini,  however,  show  that  he  obtained  no  triumph ;  and  one  of  the 
annalists,  Piso,"'  omitted  his  consulship  altogether,  as  if  he  doubted  its  reality. 

Fabius,"*  on  his  part,  defeated  the  Samnites  near  Allifae,  and  obliged  their 
army  to  surrender.  The  Samnites  themselves  he  disarmed,  and  _  .,  .  . 
then  dismissed  them  unhurt ;  but  all  the  other  prisoners,  to  what-  mqMciad  by  um  lu. 
ever  naUon  they  belonged,  were  sold  for  slaves.  Amongst  this  ""^ 
number,  there  were  several  who  declared  themselves  to  be  Hemicans,  and  these 
were  immediately  sent  off  to  Rome,  and,  by  order  of  the  senate,  were  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  several  allied  cities  of  the  Latins.  Q.  Fabius  then  led  his 
army  home ;  but  either  his  victory  has  been  exaggerated,  or  it  was  balanced  by 
some  defeats  which  the  Roman  writers  did  not  choose  to  mention,  for  he  obtained 
no  triumph. 

The  new  consuls  were  Q.  Marcius  Tremulus,  and  P.  Cornelius  Arvina.    They 
brought  the  case  of  the  Hemican  prisoners  before  the  senate,  which,       ^^^     ^^^^ 
says  Livy,*"  so  exasperated  the  whole  nation,  that  the  people  of  «^      »• 

Anagnia  summoned  a  general  council  of  deputies  from  every  Hemican  city,  and 
all,  with  three  exceptions,  voted  for  war  with  Rome.  It  is  manifest  that  some- 
thing is  omitted  in  this  naiTative,  the  decision  of  the  senate  upon  the  case  which 
was  brought  before  them.  This  it  was,  no  doubt,  which  so  exasperated  the  Her- 
nicans ;  and  no  wonder,  if,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  it  ordered  the  pria* 

»  Livy,  IX.  41.  »  Livy,  IX.  44. 

»  Livy,  IX.  41.  »  Livy  IX.  42. 

«  livy,  IX.  42.  w  Uvy.  IX.  4S. 
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onere  to  be  scourged  and  beheaded.  Such  a  bloody  execution  would  natanD; 
excite  a  deep  and  general  indignation,  and  the  common  feeling  of  the  HeniicaD 
people  would  call  aloud  for  vengeance. 

Meanwhile  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Samnites  kindled  at  the  prospect  ci 
c«MbiMd  otNmtkm  et  ^^  Accession  to  their  league  against  Rome ;  and  they  thought  that  if 
^  ?S!r°  *^  "'^  ^^^  could  clear  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  thus  open  their  commu- 
nications with  the  country  of  the  Hemicans,  their  combined  forces 
might  possibly  again  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Latium,  through  tbe  great 
mountain-portal  by  Prseneste.  Accordingly,  they  attacked  and  carried  the  two 
posts  of  Calatia,  on  the  Yultumus,  and  oora,  on  the  upper  Uris,  and  sold  the 
prisoners  as  slaves."*  Thus  the  comniunication  with  the  Hemicans  was  opened* 
and  a  Samnite  army  must  have  taken  up  its  position  in  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Jiiris,  on  the  edge  of  the  Hemican  country.  The  Romans  then  hoped,  by  a  com* 
tnned  operation  of  both  the  consular  armies,  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  tbe 
enemy's  seat  of  war  in  two  different  directions ;  and  Q.  Marcius  proceeded  to 
invade  the  Hemican  territory  from  the  side  of  Latium,  while  P.  Cornelius  was  to 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Liris  from  Campania,  and  to  dislodge  the  Samnites  from 
Sora.  But  the  enemy  held  their  ground  so  well,"*  and  availed  themselves  so 
effectually  of  their  central  position,  that  the  consuls  could  make  no  progress ;  and, 
being  kept  in  total  ignorance  of  each  other's  movements,  it  is  likely  that  each 
successively  sustained  a  severe  check  from  a  concentration  of  the  enemy's  force 
affainst  his  particular  army.  This  state  of  affanrs  excited  great  alarm  at  Rome ; 
all  citizens  within  the  military  age  were  enlisted,  and  two  regular  armies  of  two 
legions  each  were  raised,  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency. 

Thus  supported,  Q.  Marcius  soon  overbore  the  resistance  of  the  Hemicans, 
Tta  RmicMu  Mild  ^^^  obliged  them  to  purchase  a  truce  for  thirty  days  by  furnish- 
^J^^^^JTui  ^^  ^^®  Koman  army  with  two  months'  pay  and  rations  of  conoi, 
A««  me^jby  iwo  aud  with  clothiug  for  each  soldier.  They  then  sued  for  peace, 
*^  and  were  referred  by  the  senate  to  the  consul,  who  received  ac- 

cordingly their  entire  submission.  He  hastened  to  effect  his  junction  with  his 
colleague,  and  the  Samnite  army,  oppressed  by  their  united  forces,  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.'**  Marcius  returned  to  Rome  and  triumphed  on  the  80th 
of  June,'**  and  his  services  were  accounted  so  eminent  that  an  equestrian  statue 
was  set  up  in  honor  of  him  in  the  Forum,'**  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Castor,  or 
rather  of  the  twin  heroes.  Castor  and  Pollux.  After  his  triumph,  he  rejoined 
his  colleague  in  Samnium,  and  their  two  armies  being  completely  masters  of  the 
field,  ravaged,  the  whole  coimtry  with  the  utmost  perseverance  for  the  space  of 
nearly  five  months  ;'**  cutting  down  the  fruit-trees^  burning  the  houses  that  were 
not  secured  within  the  fortified  towns,  and  doinff  all  the  mischief  in  their  power, 
in  the  hope  of  forcing  the  enemy  into  submission.  The  consuls  were  thus  de- 
tained so  long  in  the  field,  that  a  dictator  was  named  to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  L. 
Postumius  and  TL  Minucius  were  elected  consuls  for  the  year  following. 

Before  the  close  of  this  year  the  senate  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  Hemicans.'*^ 

Three  cities  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  late  war  were  left  in 

Miti^m^t  of  tiM  Her.  the  ctijoyment  of  their  municipal  independence ;  but  Anagnia  and 

the  other  towns  were  obliged  to  receive  the  Roman  franchise  with- 
out the  right  of  voting ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  become  the  subjects  of  Rome, 
without  any  share  either  in  the  general  government  or  in  their  own  municipal 
administration.  They  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  common  meetings,  or  to  inter- 
marry with  one  another,  and  their  magistrates  were  prohibited  from  exercising 
any  other  function  than  that  of  superintending  the  performance  of  the  rites  ol 
religion. 

^  Livy,  IX.  48.    Biodonu,  XX.  80.  The  temple  of  Castor  was  on  tbe  Bocthem  sdi 

>*  Livy,  IX.  48.  of  the  Forum,  opposite  to  the  line  of  tlia  Ym 

"•  lAvy.  IX.  48.  Sacnu 

»^  Fasti  Capitolim.  >**  IHodoras,  XX.  80. 

•  Livy,  IX.  48.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XXXIV.  6.  »•  Livy,  IX.  48. 
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The  long  contest  with  the  Samnites  was  now  drawing  to  a  conclusion.  Before 
the  new  consuls  took  the  field,  and  after  Marcius  and  Cornelius  ^^^^^  f»mmin  k 
had  returned  home,  the  Samnites  revenged  in  some  degree  the  tiwheStyZSSia. 
devastation  of  their  own  country,  by  makmg  several  plundering 
inroads  into  the  plain  of  Campania.'**  But  when  the  legions  opened  the  cam- 
paign, the  power  of  the  Romans  was  agmn  irresistible.  The  seat  of  the  war  was 
now  in  the  very  heart  of  Samnium,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Matese,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Pentrians ;  and  the  two  consuls  attacked  the  two  cities  of  Tifemum 
and  Bovianum.  One  last  desperate  effort  was  made  by  the  Samnite  imperator  or 
captain-general,  Statius  Gellius,  to  relieve  Bovianum :  but  it  was  vain,  although 
the  battle  was  so  stoutly  contested,  that  the  Roman  consul  Ti.  Minucius  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  did  not  live  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  victory.  But  Gellius 
was  himself  taken  prisoner,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  army  destroyed.  Bovia- 
num then  surrendered,  and  the  consuls,  on  their  return  home,  recovered  the 
towns  which  had  been  lately  lost  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  Sora,  Arpinum,  and 
an  unknown  place,  Cerennia,'**  or  Censennia. 

This  campaign  was  decisive.  The  new  consuls  were  P.  Sulpicius  and  P.  Sem- 
pronius,  and  Sulpicius  immediately  took  the  field  in  Samnium.**'  ^  .  .  ^  ^ . 
He  gained  some  advantages,  small  perhaps  m  themselves,  but  im-  •uiMnboittoUMito. 
portant,  as  the  last  drop  p<)ured  into  the  brimming  vessel  and  "'^' 
causing  the  water  to  overflow.  The  Samnites  at  last  sued  for  peace,  and  the 
Marrucinians,  Marsians»  Pelignians,  and  Frentanians  followed  the  example.  They 
were  all  obliged  to  become  uie  allies  of  Rome,  but  the  alliance  was  no  longer  on 
equal  terms  ;"*  they  became,  in  fact,  politically  subject,  and  consented  to  ac- 
knowledge and  respect  the  majesty,  or,  in  other  words,  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

In  comparison  with  such  a  full  confession  of  the  superior  strength  of  the  Ro- 
mans, any  partial  acquisitions  of  territory  were  of  slight  import- 
ance.   But  the  Romans  had  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  war  the  roou  dominion  latk* 

•  ,.  •,•  *T  ••*         1*  I't  j^i*  •ooTM  of  lh«  war. 

miportant  position  of  Lucena  m  Apuba,  which  secured  their  as- 
cendency in  that  part  of  Italy ;  and  they  had  also  won  the  whole  line  of  the 
liris,  all  those  Volscian  towns  which  had  been  the  Samnite  share  of  the  spoil  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  great  Latin  war.  Campania  had  been  retained,  and  its 
connection  with  Rome  was  rendered  closer  than  ever ;  and  above  all,  the  timely 
extension  of  the  full  Roman  franchbe  to  so  many  of  the  Latin  and  Volscian  cities 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  had  made  the  Roman  power  sound  at  the  heart, 
and  had  consolidated  that  mass  of  citizens,  and  of  allies  scarcely  less  true  than 
intiaens,  within  the  confines  of  Latium,  of  which  neither  the  arms  nor  the  arts 
of  Hannibal  could  tempt  a  single  individual  to  join  his  standard. 

The  conquest  of  the  Hemicans  gave  the  Romans,  it  is  probable,  a  considerable 
accession  of  territory  in  the  forfeited  domain  land  of  the  several  cities ;  and  it 
put  an  end  to  the  old  equal  alliance  which  entitled  the  Hemicans  to  a  share  of 
all  plunder  taken  by  the  armies  of  the  allied  nations.    The  victories  over  the 

"*  Livj,  IX.  44.  Diodorus,  XX.  90.  year  401,  he  Bays  that  the  Samnites  solioited 

"*  Diodoma  callg  it  Seronnia.    Is  not  this  the  ftiendship  of  Kome ;  that  **  Legratis  eoram 

plaoe  the  **  Cisaona"  in  Samniam,  mentioned  comiter  ab  senatu  responsom ;  foedere  in  Bodd- 

in  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  L.  Bcipio  tatem  accepti.*'    VII.  19.    In  the  same  man- 

Barbatas  ?  ner  he  misrepresents  the  early  relations  between 

"*  This  appears  from  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  Bome  and  Latiom.    But  the  negotiations  had 

which  state  that  Salpicius  obtuned  a  triumph  broken  o£f  in  the  year  482  on  this  very  point, 

for  his  victories  over  the  Samnites  in  this  year,  because  the  Samnites  would  not  become  the 

"*  DionysiuB,  Excerpt,  de  Legation,  p.  28S1.  dependent  allies  of  Bome ;  and  as  the  Bomans 

Beiske.    His  words  are,  spoakinff  of  the  Sam-  never  receded  from  the  conditions  on  which 

niteS|  rohs  hmiK^vi  l^oXty^arrat  JctvOat,    Livv  they  had  once  insisted,  we  may  be  sure  that 

WB, "  Fcsdns  antiquum  Samnitibus  redditum.'*  they  would  have  granted  no  peace  to  the  Sam- 

This  is  because  he  never  seems  to  have  con-  nites  which  did  not  indude  their  complete  sub- 

oeived  that  any  nation  oould  ever  have  been  mission ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  Sam- 

the  equal  ally  of  Bome,  but  that  from  the  very  nites  would  have  persevered  so  long  in  carrying 

beginning  it  must  have  acknowledged  the  B<>.  on  the  war  amidst  such  repeated  disasters,  u 

man  supremacy.   Thus,  when  he  speaks  of  the  they  oould  have  ended  it  on  any  terms  less  m- 

flrat  trealy  between  Bome  and  Sanmium  in  the  tolerablo. 
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Etruscans  and  Umbrians  had  revealed  the  secret  of  the  comparative  weakness  of 
those  once  dreaded  nations,  and  had  taught  the  Romans  that  their  frontier 
nught  be  extended  as  soon  as  thev  chose  beyond  the  Ciminian  hills. 

Thus  in  the  twenty  years  of  the  second  Samnite  war  Rome  had  risen  to  the 
EMawMBowtkAtoi  firs^  place,  beyond  dispute,  amongst  the  nations  of  Italy.  And 
PMMTte  Italy.  amidst  the  divisions  and  corruption  of  the  several  kmgdoms  which 

had  grown  up  out  of  the  fragments  of  Alexander's  empire,  there  was  scarcely  a 
power  in  the  civirused  world,  except  Carthage,  which  could  have  contended  suc- 
cessfully with  Rome  single-handed. 

Half  a  century  was  yet  to  elapse  before  Carthage  entered  upon  the  contest 
Meanwhile  the  Roman  power  was  yet  to  be  sharply  tried ;  what  Etruria  and 
Samnium  could  neither  singly  nor  by  their  joint  efforts  effect,  they  were  to  try 
again  with  the  help  of  the  Gauls ;  what  they  had  *  tiled  to  accomplish  through 
barbarian  aid,  they  were  to  attempt  in  their  last  struggle  with  the  assistance  of 
the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  guided  by  the  genius  of 
Alexander's  genuine  successor,  the  hero-king  of  the  race  of  Achilles. 


CHAPTER  XIXII. 

INTERNAL  HISTORY  FROM  428  to  454-ABOLITION  OF  PERSONAL  SLAVERY  FOR 
DEBT—DICTATORSHIP  OF  C.  MiENIUS-OENSORSHIP  OF  APPITJS  CLAUDIUS- 
CENSORSHIP  OF  Q.  FABIUS  AND  P.  DBCIU8— THE  OGULNIAN  LAW. 


**  Nothing  has  oontribnted  more  than  thia  lenity  to  raise  the  character  of  public  men.  Ai&- 
bltion  is  of  itself  a  game  anfflcientlv  hazardous  and  snflicientij  deep  to  inflame  thepMsioos, 
without  Wding  property,  life,  and  liberty  to  the  stake." — ^EDiNBUBaH  Rbvdew,  No.  XCv.  p.  161. 


We  have  seen  that  m  the  jear  immediately  preceding  the  first  campaign  of  the 
Aitmd  Mritiea  «f  Samnito  war,  several  symptoms  had  heen  manifested  by  a  strong 
SUZ'im^a^  party  amongst  the  patricians  of  the  old  jealousy  towards  the 
9^^'  commons ;  M.  Marcellus,  a  plebeian,  had  been  forced  to  resign  his 

dictatorship  by  the  augurs,  on  the  allegea  reason  that  his  appointment  was  in* 
valid  from  some  reli^ous  objection ;  and  the  most  obstinate  attempts  were  made 
to  set  aside  the  Licmian  law,  and  to  procure  the  election  of  two  patrician  con- 
suls. In  the  course  of  the  Samnite  war  occasional  traces  of  the  same  feeling  are 
discernible.  But  its  shape  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  commonwealth.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  between  an  aristocracy  in  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  government,  and  a  people  impatient  of  their  own  ex- 
elusion  from  it.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  between  the  whole  patrician  order 
on  one  side,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  commons  on  the  other.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  patricians  and  a  majority  of  the  senate  were  well  reconciled  to  the 
altered  state  of  things,  and  cordially  received  the  distinguished  commoners  who 
had  made  their  way  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  commonwealth,  and  composed  a 
new  nobility  fully  worthy  to  stand  on  equal  terms  by  the  side  of  the  old.  Thus 
the  moderate  patricians,  the  new  nobility  of  the  commons,  and  the  mass  of  the 
old  plebeians  were  now  closely  Imked  together ;  and  their  union  gave  that  ener^ 
to  the  Roman  councils  and  arms,  which  marks  in  so  eminent  a  manner  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  century.  But  as  these  elements  had  tended  more  and  more 
towards  each  other,  so  they  parted  off  on  either  side  from  other  elements  with 
which,  at  an  earlier  period,  they  had  been  respectively  connected.  The  moderat* 
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patriciaius  stood  aloof  from  the  high  or  more  violent  party,  who  still  dreamt  of 
recovering  the  old  ascendency  of  their  order :  whilst  a  new  popular  party,  though 
as  yet  very  inconsiderable  in  power  or  influence,  was  growing  up  distinct  from 
the  old  plebeians,  regarding  them  with  envy,^  and  reganied  by  them  in  turn  with 
feelings  of  dislike  and  suspicion.  This  new  party  consisted  of  freedmen,  and  of 
citizens  engaged  in  the  various  trades  and  occupations  of  a  city  life,  who  were 
despised  by  Uke  old  agricultural  plebeians  as  a  low  and  unwarlike  populace,  and 
'who,  by  a  strong  public  opinion,  were  excluded  from  all  prospect  of  political  dis* 
tinctions.  Many  of  these  persons,  indeed,  had  not  even  the  right  of  voting,  as  they 
'were  not  included  in  any  tribe ;  and  they  bore  this  exclusion  as  impatiently  as 
the  old  plebeians  had  borne  their  exclusion  from  the  highest  curule  offices.  This 
was  a  class  which  was  daily  becoming  more  numerous,  in  proportion  as  Rome 
grew  in  wealth  and  population,  and  it  formed  the  origin  of  the  popular  party  of 
the  later  period  of  the  commonwealth ;  a  party  very  different,  both  in  its  charac- 
ter and  feelings,  from  the  commons  of  its  earlier  histoiy. 

These  extremes  of  civil  society,  the  highest  aristocrats  and  the  lowest  populace, 
have  often  made  common  cause  with  each  other  against  that  mid-  ^  tt&»tw 
die  class  which  both  hate  equally.  And  when  the  malcontent  tnma  °Svti«»  •csUm! 
aristocratical  families  are  few  in  number,  but  of  the  highest  nobil* 
Hy,  any  ambitious  individual  among  them  is  tempted  to  court  the  populace  for 
objects  more  directly  personal ;  he  tries  to  make  them  the  instrument,  not  of  the 
greatness  of  his  order,  but  of  his  own.  Thus  it  was  commonly  remarked  of  the 
tyrants  of  the  ancient  world,  that  they  began  by  playing  the  demagogue.  In 
such  a  union  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  the  gain  is 
mostly  for  the  former ;  the  latter  derived  little  advantage  from  the  alliance,  ex- 
cept the  pleasure  of  the  horse  in  the  fable,  when  he  saw  his  old  enemy,  the  stag, 
effectually  humbled.  But  the  coalition  is  not  solely  one  of  political  expediency ; 
it  arises  partly  out  of  certain  moral  affinities  existing  between  those  whose  social 
and  political  conditions  are  the  extremest  opposites.  The  moral  bond  between 
them  IS  their  common  impatience  of  law  and  good  government ;  that  anarchical 
and  selfish  restlessness,  which  sees  in  the  existing  order  of  society  an  equal  restraint 
upon  the  pride  and  passion  of  the  highest,  and  on  the  needy  cupidity  of  the  low- 
est' This  is  the  feeling  which  has  so  often  brought  together  the  proudest  despot 
or  the  most  insolent  aristocrat  and  the  lowest  and  most  profligate  populace ;  and 
it  was  this,  though  in  a  far  milder  degree,  which  associated  in  one  common  party 

'  This  IB  the  -pTogreaa  of  all  popular  parties,  is  so  difficult,  that  it  has  nrely  or  never  been 

from  the  necessity  of  the  case.    As  the  ruling  attempted ;  tl*e  excluding  party,  strengthened 

body  in  the  earliest  state  of  society  is  extremely  by  all  those  who  were  once  excluded,  is  now 

ezclnsive,  the  popular  party  then  comprises  extremely  powerful,  and  its  power  is  moral  as 

what  Sieves  would  call  the  nation  minus  a  well  as  physical ;   the   exdnded   or  popular 

privilegea  individual  or  a  very  small  privileged  party,  no  longer  a  nation  contending  afamst  a 

class.    Each  success  of  this  party  satisfies  the  coste,  but  yet  much  more  than  a  worthless  fac- 

wishes  of  a  portion  of  its  members,  and  thus  tion  contending  against  a  nation,  are  conscious 

makes  them  for  the  future  its  enemies.    And  a  of  a  wronff  done  to  them,  and  are  embittered 

repetition  of  this  process  would  at  la3t  place  the  by  this  feding ;  but  being  unable  to  corrv  their 

anti-popular  party  hi  that  same  position  which  point,  and,  from  their  very  inability  to  ootain  a 

was  at  first  occupied  by  their  adversaries ;  they  share  of  the  benefits  of  society,  becoming  more 

wonldf  in  their  turn,  become  the  nation,  minus  and  more  morally  unfit  to  ei\joy  them,  their  tri- 

»  Tory  small  excluded  class,  a  class,  in  uict,  ex-  umph  and  Uieir  continued  exclusion  arc  alike 

eluded  by  nothing  but  their  own  ignorance  or  deplorable.    Their  triumph  is  but  the  triumph 

|)irofligacy.    This  would  be  the  natural  peribo-  of  Hlaves  broken  loose,  full  of  brute  ignorance 

tioa  of  a  state,  buL  unhappily,  this  as  yet  has  and  wickedness ;  their  continued  exclusion  is  a 

never  been  attained  to ;  the  process  has  gone  on  perpetual  cancer,  wasting  away  the  nation's 

healthfully  in  its  first  stoffes^  satisfying  succes-  life ;  and  it  is  a  moral  evil,  moreover,  because  it 

lively  all  those  whose  exclusion  was  wnolly  un-  involves  ixnustice.  The  great  and  hardest  prob- 

nataral,  that  is,  who  were  excluded  by  dis-  lem  of  pohtical  wisdom  is  to  prevent  any  part 

tinctions  purely  arbitrary,  or  overbalanced  by  of  society  from  becoming  so  socially  degraded 

many  more  pomts  of  resemblance  and  fitness  by  povertv,  that  their  poutioal  enfVanchisement 

for  political  power.    But  when  it  reaches  those  becomes  oongerons,  or  even  mischievous, 

who  diflSsr  reaUy  fh>m  the  governing  body,  as  *  k  fh  ntvtm  ivdyni  rj^r  rdX/tap  wapix^o^a,  | 

in  the  ease  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  then  con-  F  i(owla  ifiptt  rj^v  vXcvM^fav  nl  ^Mv4;ian,  .  .  . 

vnlsion  and  dedine  have  mostly  followed.  The  ifayowcr  if  rvht  mv^v'vovf.    Thnoyaides,  II. 
iroffk  of  smoothing  down  those  real  differences 
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at  Rome,  in  the  period  now  before  us,  the  humblest  of  the  city  populace  and 
the  representative  of  the  proudest  family  in  the  commonwealth,  Appius  Olau 
dius. 

But  in  these  coalitions,  which  are  forever  occurring  in  history,  the  two  coa< 
ouMetorofMheM.  l^scing  partics  are  far  from  deserving  the  same  judgment.  Ks- 
"^^"^  torians  have  justly  pronounced  their  full  condemnation  on  the  sel- 

fish hypocrisy  of  the  tyrant,  who  talks  of  liberty  in  order  to  establish  his  own 
despotism.  And  for  those  who,  despising  all  the  honors  and  benefits  of  society 
which  are  fully  open  to  them,  aspire  to  a  rank  and  greatness  of  a  higher  and 
more  exclusive  sort  than  the  nature  of  society  allows,  no  condemnation  can  be  too 
severe,  for  no  wickedness  can  be  greater.  But  the  lowest  class,  when  they  ore 
misled  into  such  alliances,  deserve  even  in  their  worst  excesses  a  milder  sentence. 
Not  only  are  they  entitled  to  all  the  excuse  which  may  be  claimed  by  ignorance, 
and  an  ignorance  arising  rather  from  their  condition  than  from  their  choice ;  but 
in  their  quarrel  against  the  existing  order  of  things,  there  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
amidst  much  of  envy,  and  cupidity,  and  revenge,  a  certain  mixture  also  of  justice. 
Nothing  is  more  horrible  than  the  rebellions  of  slaves ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
gard even  these  with  unmixed  abhorrence.  Nor  can  we  ever  place  on  the  same 
level  those  who,  being  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  society,  do  but  seek  a  share 
of  them,  and  those  who,  enjoying  all  these  benefits  in  ample  measure,  cannot 
rest  without  something  more.  Neither  are  the  middle  classes  apt  to  be  wholly 
guiltless  in  their  treatment  of  those  below  them ;  when  they  have  established 
their  own  rights  against  the  aristocracy,  they  become  a  new  aristocracy  them- 
selves, and  having  themselves  passed  through  the  door,  they  shut  it  against  those 
who  would  fain  follow.  But  here,  as  in  their  own  earlier  contest  with  the  old 
aristocracy,  the  fault  does  not  consist  in  denying  political  rights  to  those  who 
are  not  yet  fit  for  them,  for  this  may  be  often  necessary  and  just;  but  in  pre* 
venting  them  from  ever  becoming  fit,  by  retaining  institutions  which  have  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  keep  the  lowest  classes  morally  degraded,  or,  at  the  beat, 
by  taking  no  pains  to  introduce  such  as  may  improve  them. 

In  the  high  aristocratical  party  at  Rome  during  the  period  now  before  us,  two 

individuals  are  eminent :  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  and  Appius  Claudius. 
iMriod.  i!o7thtbii^  But  their  objects  seem  to  have  been  different.     Papirius  appears 
rUS^carmS^Af  to  havc  been  sincerely  attached  to  the  old  aristocratical  constitu- 
""  tion,  and  to  have  honestly  wbhed  to  restore  what  in  his  eyes  was 

the  uncorrupted  discipline  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  Appius,  like  his  an- 
cestor the  decemvir,  or  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  wbhed  to  overthrow  the  existing 
order  of  things,  not  in  favor  of  the  old  patrician  ascendency,  but  of  his  own  per- 
sonal dominion. 

The  moderate  or  middle  party,  composed  as  it  was  of  the  majority  of  the  sen- 
t.  or  th«  middle  or  ^^c  aud  of  the  whole  body  of  the  old  commons,  numbered  amongst 
Bodemto  pMty.  jjg  membcrs  most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  time.  To  tnia 
party  belonged  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  eminent  alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  who 

enjoyed  the  love*  of  his  countrymen  no  less  than  he  commanded 

"*  their  admiration  and  esteem.   With  him  stood  his  friend  P.  Decius 

Mus,  thrice  his  colleague  in  the  consulship  when  Rome  needed  the  services  of  her 

bravest  and  ablest  generals  against  her  foreign  enemies ;  and  his 

"*  *^  colleague  also  in  that  memorable  censorship,  which  required  and 

found  in  them  all  the  statesman's  wisdom.     P.  Decius  might  have  disputed  the 

palm  of  happiness  in  Solon's  judgment  with  Tellus  the  Atheniun.     Bom  to  the 

truest  nobility,  the  son  of  that  P.  Decius,  who,  when  consul,  had  devoted  himself 

"  When  he  died  the  people  oontribnted  bj  Fahiiu  GnrgeSi  the  son  of  the  old  Q.  Fabios, 

BiibBcription  a  large  sum  for  the  expenses  of  his  employed  the  money  in  eiving  a  pnblic  enter* 

Auieral,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  method  of  tainment  to  one  patt  of  the  people,  cpalain, 

ezpresfting  the  public  feeling  towards  the  dead,  and  in  sending  portions  of  meat  to  the  rest,  vis* 

aven  when  his  ruuiily  was  joo  wealthy  to  require  cenitio.    See  the  writer  **  de  Viris  lUnatribiia," 

H  as  an  actual  aasistance.    On  this  occasion,  Q.  in  his  life  of  Q.  Fabius. 
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to  death  for  his  oountry  in  the  great  battle  with  the  Latins,  he,  like  his  father, 
obtained  the  highest  honors  with  the  purest  fame ;  and  after  having  performed 
the  greatest  services  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  having  been  rewarded  in  the  fullest 
measure  with  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  too,  like  his 
father,  devoted  himself  to  death  to  save  Rome  from  defeat,  and  so  consigned  the 
glory  of  his  life,^  safe  from  all  stain,  and  crowned  with  the  yet  higher  glory  of 
his  death,  to  his  countrymen's  grateful  memory  forever.     Of  the  same  band,  yet 
rather  to  be  ranked  first  than  third,  was  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  to 
whom,  no  less  than  to  Decius,  Solon  might  have  allowed  the  name    .'       "* 
of  happy.     His  youth  had  caught  the  last  rays  of  the  romantic  glory  of  earlier 
times ;  and  his  single  combat  with  the  giant  Gaul,  and  the  wonderful  aid  which 
the  gods  had  then  vouchsafed  him,  was  sung  in  the  same  strains  as  the  valiant 
acts  of  the  heroes  of  old,  of  Camillus,  or  Cincinnatus,  or  Cornelius  Cossus.     His 
manhood  was  no  less  rich  in  glory  of  another  sort,  which,  if  less  brilliant,  was  more 
real.    Elected  consul  for  the  first  time  at  three-and-twenty,  five  years  afterwards, 
in  his  third  consulship,  he  won  this  famous  battle  of  Mount  Gaurus  against  the 
Somnites,  and  gave  in  the  victorious  issue  of  the  first  encounter  a  happy  omen  ol 
the  final  result  of  the  long  contest  between  the  two  nations.    He  was  elected 
consul  three  times  afterwards,  and  twice  dictator ;  and  in  his  political  course, 
true  to  the  character  of  his  family,  he  finally  relieved  the  long  distress  of  the 
poorer  commons,  and  appeased  the  most  dangerous  commotion  which  had  ever 
yet  threatened  Rome ;  and  he  re-enacted  the  faipous  Valerian  law  in  his  fifth  con- 
sulship, that  great  law  of  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate  which  the 
Romans  regarded  as  the  main  bulwark  of  their  freedom.     In  his  sixth  consulship 
he  was  nearly  seventy  years  old,  but  he  lived  thirty  years  longer,  and  died  at 
the  full  age  of  a  hundred  years,*  after  having  witnessed  the  triumphant  end  of 
the  long  contest  with  the  Samnites,  which  three  generations  earlier  had  been 
under  his  own  auspices  so  successfully  begun.    Next  to  these  three  great  men 
we  may  rank  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  author  of  the  Publiliau  laws, 
praetor,"  dictator,  censor,  and  four  times  consul,  who  was  chosen  °* 

consul  with  L.  Papirius  Cursor  after  the  disaster  of  Caudium,  as  being  with 
him  the  man  most  able  to  retrieve  the  honor  of  Rome.  Nor  should 
we  omit  C.  Maenius,^  twice  dictator,  a  man  odious  to  the  high    '      "^ 
patrician  party  for  the  firmness  with  which  he  opposed  their  projects,  but  re« 
pelling  their  attacks  by  the  spotless  innocence  of  his  public  life.    To  the  same 
party  belonged  also,  in  all  probability,  Q.  Aulius   Cerretanus,* 
twice  consul,  chosen  master  of  the  horse  by  Q.  Fabius  in  his  first         "*    "•*"■*• 
dictatorship,  who  sacrificed  his  life  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  in  the 
route  of  Lautulae,  and  M.  Foslius,  master  of  the  horse  to  C.  .. .  .. 

Maenius  in  his  second  dictatorship,  like  him  obnoxious  to  the  high 
patrician  party,*  and  like  him  protected  by  his  integrity. 

*  Amci  a  liot  Sti\o9*  iv6f^{  ipsrhv  v^cinf  r«  /19-  two  last  consulBhips,  and  they  cansot  be  fixed 
969999  Kal  TtXt9ra(a  ^c^atoD^a  ^  vSp  rHvit  Kara9'  poeitively.  In  hiB  first  oonsolship  he  was  only 
r0ofi,  Tb1107did.II.  42.  In  Decius'  oasehis  three-ond-twenty  (Livy,  VIL  26) :  whioh,  fof- 
death  was  not  the  "Ant  indication*'  of  his  lowing  the  ohronoloffv  of  the  Fasti,  would  give 
worth,  but  the  '*  last  oonflrmation"  of  it ;  it  was  882  for  the  year  of  his  birth.  He  lived,  there- 
the  worthy  close  of  a  noble  life.  fore,  to  the  year  482  [475,  Niebnhr] ;  that  is,  to 

*  Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  VII.  48.  Plin^  says  the  year  after  the  capture  of  Tiarontnni,  and  the 
that  forty  six-years  intervened  between  ms  first  end  of  the  fourth  Samnite  war. 

oonsuliihip  and  his  sixth.    His  sixth  consulship       •  livy,  VIII.  15.    VIII.  12.    VIII.  17.    For 


F.  Snlpicius,  which  with  Pliny  is  the  year  449.  **  For  his  second  dictatorship,  see  Livy,  IS. 
(Hist.  Natur.  XXXIII.  S  20.)  His  first  consul-  26 ;  for  bis  first,  see  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti 
ship  accordingly  would  &U  in  406,  but  accord-    GapitoUni,  and  note  61  of  Cnap.  XXXI.  of  this 

ing  to  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  which  place  his  seo-    volume. 

and  for  his  deatlfe 
and  Diodorus,  XIZ* 
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The  third  or  new  popular  party  could  not  be  expected,  from  iia  very  nature, 
t.  Of  tk«  Mw  popular  to  produce,  88  jet,  any  men  of  high  distinction.  Yet  one  individual 
futy,  QbfiMitH.  |)elonging  to  it  made  himself  remarkable,  and  will  claim  a  place  in 
this  history,  Cn.  Flavius,  the  scribe  or  clerk,  who  divulged  the  secrets  of  the  pon* 
tifical  calendar,  and  of  the  technicalities  of  actions  at  law,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  curule  sedileship  in  spile  of  his  humble  origin  and  occupation. 

That  we  are  able  to  notice  so  many  individual  characters  at  this  period,  shows 
that  we  are  arrived  at  the  dawn  of  what  may  be  called  real  history.  And  this 
previous  sketch  of  the  parties  of  the  commonwealth,  and  of  their  most  emment 
members,  may,  perhaps,  make  the  account  of  the  transactions  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  not  only  clearer,  but  more  interesting. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  Samnite  war,  but  in  what  year*^  is  uncertain,  there 
Aboutum  of  p«iMB«i  ^^  passed  that  famous  law  which  prohilnted  personal  slavery  for 
mmynjiui^u.  ^^Yy^  .  ^q  creditor  might  for  the  future  attach  the  person  of  his 
debtor,  but  he  mi^ht  only  seize  his  property ;  and  all  those  whose  personal  free- 
dom was  pledged  for  their  debts  (nexi),  were  released  from  their  liability,  if  ibey 
could  swear  that  they  had  property  enough  to  meet  their  creditor's  demands. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  great  alteration  in  the  law  was  the  work  of  any  trib- 
une,  or  that  it  arose  out  of  any  general  or  deliberate  desire  to  soften  the  severity 
of  the  ancient  practice.  It  was  occasioned,  we  are  told,  by  one  scandalous  in- 
stance of  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  a  creditor  towards  his  debtor,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law,  had  been  given  over  to  him  as  a  slave  (addictus),  because 
he  had  pledged  his  person  for  his  debts,  and  had  been  unable  to  redeem  his 
pledge.  The  outrage  excited  so  general  a  feeling,  that  the  senate  immediately 
passed  a  bill  for  the  effectual  prevention  of  such  atrocities  for  the  future ;  and  the 
consuls,  or  rather,  as  it  woidd  seem,  the  dictator,  C.  Poetelius,  was  desired  to  pro- 
pose it  to  the  people,  that  it  might  become  a  law.  But  although  personal  slavery 
for  debt  was  thus  done  away,  yet  the  consequences  of  insolvency  were  much  more 
serious  at  Rome  than  they  are  in  modem  Europe.  He  whose  property  had  been 
once  made  over  to  hb  creditors  by  the  praetor's  sentence,  became,  ipso  facto, 
infamous ;"  he  lost  his  tribe,  and  with  it  all  his  political  riglfts ;  and  the  for- 
feiture was  irrevocable,  even  though  he  might  afterwards  pay  his  debts  to  the 
full ;  nor  was  it  even  in  the  power  of  the  censors  to  replace  hSm  on  the  roll  of 
citizens.  So  sacred  a  thing  did  credit  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  ;  and  so 
just  did  they  consider  it,  that  a  failure  m  the  discharge  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant social  obligations  should  be  vbited  with  a  forfeiture  of  social  and  politi- 
cal rights. 

As  the  internal  history  of  Rome  during  this  period  can  only  be  collected  from 
state  «f  pvtiM  with  ^  f^v  detached  notices,  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over  in  silence 

^^  those  memorable  years  which  were  marked  by  the  ri»ng  of  the 

Tusculans  and  Pnvematians,  and  by  the  defeat  at  the  pass  of 
Caudium.  This  last  disaster,  indeed,  was  such  as  to  still  for  a  time  all  domes- 
tic disputes,  and  to  make  every  Roman  feel  alike  for  the  national  calamity; 
and  the  election  of  L.  Papirius  Cursor  and  Q.  Publilius  as  consuls  for  the  foUow- 
mg  year,  seems  to  show  a  common  desire  to  appoint  the  two  ablest  generals  of 

"  Llvv  places  the  Btory  in  the  oonsiilship  of  Hiiller  has  oorrected  this  into,  "  Hoc  C.  PopiHo 
C.  PoBteltus,  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  war ;  anctore  Visolo  dictatore  sublatum."  "  Visolo" 
VIII.  28.    But  as  Bionysius  (Fragm.  Vol.  IV.    having  been  a  ooinectare  of  Anton.  Augnstino, 


wipaat  to  tiM  iMai 
III*  TmeuJau  and 


of  the  pass  of  Caudium.  Kfcbuhr  refers  it  to  the    from  the  Fasti  CapitoIinL . 

dictatorship  of  C.  Poetelius,  in  the  12th  year  of  read  "  C.  Popilio  provocante,"  in  the  former  part 

the  war.    ^vy.  IX.  28.)    A  passage  in  Varro,  of  the  sentence,  than  **  C.  Popilio*  auctorc.''^ 

de  Ling.  Lat.  (VII.  105,  ed.  Miiller),  relates  to  "  "  In  pudons  notam  capitis  poena  oonveisa, 

thid  subject,  but  is  so  corrupt  in  the  MSS.  that  bonorum  adhibltA  proscripuone^suffunderems^ 

Its  testimony  cannot  bo  appealed  to  with  cer-  luithominissanguinemquameffundere.'* — ^Ter- 

tainty.    It  runs  "  Hoc  C.  Popilio  vocare  SiUo  tullian,  Apologet.  4. 

dictatore  sublatum  ne  floret,  ut  onmes.  qui  bo-  See  also  the  strong  language  of  G.caro  pro 

BamoopiamJuraruut,nees8entnexi,seaBoluti."  Quiutio,  15, 16. 
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tlie  commonwealtb,  wiihoat  any  reference  to  party  distinctions.  But  the  war 
"with  Tusculum,  Priyemum,  and  Velitras  was  of  another  character ;  and  the  claims 
of  these  cities,  and  the  treatment  which  should  be  shown  to  them,  must  have  been 
judged  of  very  variously.  Are  we  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  moderate  oi 
middle  party  supported  the  liberal  policy  which  was  actually  pursued,  while  the 
new  popular  party,  the  party  of  the  populace,  called  aloud  for  severity  and  ven- 
geance ?  We  know  that  L.  Fulvius  Curvus,  who  had  so  lately  led  the  Tusculans 
to  assail  the  city  of  Rome,  was  elected  consul,"  together  with  Q.  Fabius ;  and 
that,  six  or  seven  years  afterwards,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  horse"  by  L. 
^milius  Mamercinus ;  and  both  Fabius  and  j£milius  were  emment  amongst  the 
leaders  of  the  moderate  party.  We  know  also  that  M.  Flavins,  the  tribune,  who 
brought  forward  the  bill  for  the  punishment  of  the  Tusculans,  was  a  man  of 
doubtful  private  character,^^  and  that  he  was  said  to  have  owed  his  first  tribune- 
ship  to  a  largess  which  he  had  given  to  the  poorer  citizens,  in  gratitude  for  hav- 
ing been  acquitted  by  them  when  indicted  by  the  aediles  on  a  criminal  charge. 
It  appears  also  that  he  must  have  been  elected  tribune  twice,  at  least,  within 
four  years ;"  which,  in  a  man  of  such  character,  seems  to  argue  that  he  continued 
to  practise  the  arts  of  a  demagogue.  If  this  be  so,  his  bill  for  the  punishment  of 
the  Tusculans  exactly  resembled,  both  in  himself  and  in  the  personal  and  politi- 
cal character  of  its  author,  the  famous  bill  of  Cleon  for  the  execution  of  tho  My- 
tileneans :  and  we  have  here  another  instance  that  a  low  popular  party  has  as  lit- 
tle claim  as  that  of  the  hiffh  aristocracy  to  the  title  of  high-principled  and  liberal. 
The  six  years  which  followed  the  affair  of  Caudium  are  to  us,  as  far  as  regards 
domestic  afiairs,  a  blank ;  but  in  the  year  439  (Niebuhr,  434),  the  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
defeat  of  Lautulsd  and  its  consequences  led  to  the  second  dictator-  tLntiw  Mrty  dr  the 
ship  of  C.  Maenius,  an  event  of  which  the  notices  preserved  to  us  d^.  cMKniudie- 
are  unusually  full.  Capua  had  revolted,"  and  as  the  consuls,  M. 
Poetelius  and  C.  Sulpicius,  were  fully  engaged  with  the  Samnites,  a  dictator  with 
a  third  army  was  appointed  to  reduce  the  Campanians.  The  battle  of  Cinna,  as 
we  have  seen,  terrified  the  Campanians  into  submission ;  and  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  revolt  perished  by  their  own  hands.  But  the  dictator,  C.  Maenius,"  dur- 
ing his  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  revolt  at  Capua,  gained  some  startling  infor- 
mation, which  showed  that  it  had  received  encouragement  from  a  powerful  party 
ia  Borne  itself;  the  spirit**  of  his  commission,  he  argued,  called  upon  him  to  fol- 
low i^  this  investigation ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome  he  pursued  it  with 
vigor.  No  proof,  it  seems,  could  be  obtained  of  any  direct  act  of  treason ;  but 
there  existed  what  were  in  Greece  the  well-known  preparations  for  a  revolution, 
a  number  of  organized  societies''  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  elections,  and 
procuring  the  appointment  of  particidar  candidates.  These  societies,  it  is  implied, 
consisted  partly  of  the  highest  members  of  the  aristocracy,  and  partly  of  tho 
lowest  classes  of  citizens,  both  at  present  being  combined  in  one  common  cause. 
Tho  dictator,  therefore,  encountered  a  formidable  opposition ;  the  high  patrician 
party  recriminated  upon  him  and  upon  his  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Foslius  Flac- 
cinator :  "  Men  of  the  commons,**^  such  as  they  were,  needed  undue  means  to 
secure  their  way  to  public  offices,  rather  than  the  patricians,  who  derived  from 

°  Livy,  Vin.  88.  "  Livy,  IX.  26. 

"  Livy,  IX.  21.  "•  "  Versa  Romam  interpretando  res,  non  no- 

^  Livy,  VIII.  83.  minstim  qui  Capus,  sed  in  unlversum  qui  as- 

^  Compare  Livy,  VIII.  22,  and  87.   Hasohk6,  qoam  coissent  conjorasaentvo  adveraus  rempob- 

in  his  work  on  the  Constitution  of  Ser.  Tullius,  Lcazn.  qaseri  senatum  jussUse." — Livy,  IX.  26. 

p.  780.  refers  to  this  M.  Flavins  the  anecdote  re-  "  *^  Coitiones  honorum  adipiscendorum  cansA 

tated  by  Valerius  Mazimus,  VIII.  1,  §  7.     He  iiMJtas."— Livy,  IX.  26.     These  words  are  al- 

ingeniously  observes,  that  the  anecdote  must  most  a  translation  of  the  description  ffiven  by 

refer  to  a  period  when  the  number  of  the  tribes  Thucydides  of  the  aristocratical  dubs  of  Athens, 

was  twenly^nine,  whidi  exactly  tallies  with  the  rtli  (v¥unooiasj  atvtp  iHyxttwy  9p6T€^v  iw  rf  wdXu 

date  of  the  stor]^  as  given  by  Livy.    According  ovcai  ini  iUais  xal  opxaic    VIII.  54. 

to  Valerius  Maximus,  the  curule  sdile  by  whom  *"  ^'  Negare  nobuium  id  crimen  esse,  quibaa 

flavitts  was  im^ached  was  C.  Valeriua.  si  nullik  obstetur  fraude,pateat  via  ad  honorom, 

**  Diodoma,  XIX.  76.  sod  homiuum  novorum.^ — Livy,  IX.  26. 
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their  noble  birth  a  sufficient  and  an  honorable  title  to  the  rotes  of  their  country* 
men."  Immediately  the  dictator  and  his  master  of  the  horse  coarted  and  caDed 
for  the  fullest  inquiry  into  their  conduct ;  they  resigned  their  offices,  were  put 
upon  their  trial  before  the  consuls,  and,  in  spite  of  the  effi^rts  of  the  aristocratical 
party  to  prove  them  guilty,  they  were  most  honorably  acquitted."  Q.  PubliUus 
Philo,  the  most  distinguished  commoner  of  his  time,  was  accused  by  the  same 

Sarty  on  the  same  charge,  and  was  acquitted  no  less  completely.  But  by  thus 
exterously  assailing  their  assailants,  the  high  nobility  gained  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage ;  it  seemed  as  if  both  parties  were  open  to  accusation,  and  that  an  in- 
quiry into  an  offence  so  universal  must  needs  be  fruitless.  Besides,-  the  most 
serious  danger  had  been  removed  by  the  favorable  turn  of  the  events  of  the  war ; 
and  when  men's  minds  were  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  alarm,  the  rnqniry 
would  cease  to  be  supported  by  that  strong  public  feeling  which  alone  coold 
enable  it  to  proceed  with  effect.  Accordingly,  the  societies  triumphed ;  and  the 
coalition  between  the  high  aristocracy  and  the  populace,  thus  ineffectually  attacked, 
began  to  manifest  itself  more  freely  and  more  decidedly. 

Accordingly,  two  years  afterwards,  Appius  Claudius  was  elected  censor,  to- 
cmonhip  tt  Appbt  gether  with  C.  Plautius.  The  censorship,  it  should  be  remem- 
^^'*^''*  bered,  was,  in  point  of  rank,  the  highest  office  in  the  common- 

wealth :  its  power  was  almost  unbounded ;  its  command  over  the  public  money, 
and  the  opportunities  of  distinction  and  of  influence  which  it  afforded  as  origin- 
ating and  conducting  all  public  works,  made  it  an  especial  object  of  ambition  to 
a  man  like  Appius,  who  was  less  fitted  to  signalize  himself  as  a  general.  Besides, 
he  probably  had  from  the  first  formed  the  aesign  of  prolonging  his  term  of  office 
for  the  full  period  of  five  years,  in  defiance  of  the  ^Bmilian  law ;  and  so  vast  a 
power,  enjoyed  during  so  long  a  period,  might  be  made  to  serve  the  wildest  pur- 
poses of  ambition. 

One  of  his  earliest  acts  as  censor  was  to  revise  the  list  of  the  -senators.  It 
FiiiNTiMoo  oftiM  lut  ^^  usual  on  these  occasions  to  add  to  the  list  the  names  of  such 
of  nmtois.  citizens  as  seemed  best  to  deserve  that  honor ;  and  the  selection 

would  commonly  be  made  from  those  who,  within  the  last  five  years,  had  been 
elected  for  the  first  time  to  any  curule  magistracy,  and  who,  therefore,  had  not 
been  in  the  senate  at  the  last  census.  But,  in  addition  to  the  deaths  caused  by 
the  Saranite  wrh*  (and  the  master  of  the  horse  could  not  have  been  the  only  sen- 
ator who  fell  in  the  rout  of  Lautulae),  the  year  immediately  preceding  Appius' 
censorship  had  been  marked  by  a  visitation  of  pestilence,  so  that  the  names  which 
he  would  have  to  add  to  the  roll  of  the  senate  would  be  more  than  usually  nu- 
merous. To  the  utter  scandal  of  the  old  plebeians,  no  less  than  of  the  patricians, 
Appius  passed  over  many  names  which  other  censors  would  have  inserted,  and 
filled  up  the  vacancies  with  numbers  of  the  low  popular  party,  many  of  whom 
were  the  sons  of  freedmen,"  and  therefore,  according  to  Roman  law,  the  grand- 
sons of  nobody.  The  persons  thus  chosen  were,  probably,  wealthy  men,  and 
many  of  them  may  have  already  filled  the  offices  oi  tribune  or  plebeian  asdile ; 
but  the  time  when  the  senate  had  been  a  purely  patrician  assembly  was  too  re- 
cent to  allow  of  its  being  thrrwn  open  not  merely  to  commoners,  but  to  men 
whose  grandfathers  had  been  slaves ;  and  the  attempt  of  Appius  to  fill  the  senate 
with  those  who  would  have  been  no  better  than  his  creatures,  like  some  of  his 
ancestor's  colleagues  in  the  decemvirate,  was  too  violent  a  measure  to  be  endured. 
Accordingly,  the  consuls  of  the  next  year,  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  and  Q.  ^milius 
Barbuln,  set  his  list  aside  without  hesitation,  and  summoned  those  only  as  sena- 
tors whose  names  had  been  on  the  roll  of  the  last  previous  censors,  L.  Papirius 
Crassus  and  C.  Maenius. 

Not  discouraged,  however,  by  this  ill  success,  Appius  acted  on  the  same  sys- 

*'  **  Pablilias  efaam  Philo,  mnltiplicatiB  snm-    toa,  ceteram  inviBna  nobilitati,  causam  dizit.**-^ 
tiis  honorlbas  post  res  tot  domi  beUoQue  gcs-    Livy,  IX.  26. 

"^biodoraB,  XX.  85,  86.   Livy,  IX  88,  SQi 
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tem  when  he  proceeded  to  revise  the  rolls  of  the  several  tribes.  His  He  admiu  niar  ft^d. 
colleague,  C.  Plautius,  unable  to  bear  the  shame  of  seeing  his  list  »•»»«»»•  *»»«»ri»^ 
of  the  senate  utterly  disregarded,  had  resigned  his  office  at  the  end  of  the  year."* 
If  a  censor  died  or  resigned  before  the  completion  of  the  eighteen  months  fixed 
by  the  ^milian  law  as  the  term  of  his  authority,  it  was  accounted  unlucky  to 
elect  another  in  his  place ;  and  his  colleague,  on  such  occasions,  usually  resimied 
immediately,  rather  than  incur  the  odium  of  wielding  such  vast  powers  alone. 
Appius,  however,  had  no  such  scruples,  and  continued  to  act  as  sole  censor.  In 
his  revision  of  the  tribes  he  admitted  a  great  number'*  of  freedmen  and  citizens  of 
low  condition  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  full  franchise ;  and  he  entered  them  pur- 
posely in  all  the  tribes,  that  the  influence  of  his  party  might  extend  to  all.  It 
will  readily  be  understood  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  more 
remote  tribes  especially,  would  attend  but  seldom  at  the  comitia ;  whilst  the  city 
populace  and  the  tradesmen  and  artisans  were  always  on  the  spot,  and  would  b^ 
frequently  the  majority  of  voters  in  their  respective  tribes.  Thus,  the  old  agri- 
cultural commons  saw  themselves  overwhelmed  by  their  new  tribesmen,  and  tnat 
share  in  the  government  which  they  had  so  hardly  won  was  on  the  point  of  being 
wrested  from  them  by  men  whom,  according  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  ancient 
world,  they  despised  as  little  better  than  slaves. 

Thus  far  the  conduct  of  Appius  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  mere  desire  to  re- 
store the  old  ascendency  of  the  patricians;  for  the  lowest  classes,  HAeneooiiiwCD.FUi- 
being  as  yet  quite  incapable  of  exercising  dominion,  might  safely  I!S^,H  JS  at!x?ili 
he  used  as  auxiliaries  for  humbling  the  classes  next  above  them ;  2rSli*fa"«tiSi*M 
just  as  the  feudal  kings  occasionally  courted  the  commons,  and  ^''' 
were  enabled  through  their  aid  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  nobles,  without  any 
danger  of  seeing  their  own  authority  subjected  to  the  control  of  a  representative 
assembly.  But  if  it  be  true  that  Appius  encouraged  Cn.  Flavins"  in  the  acts 
which  gave  such  offence  to  the  aristocracy,  we  cannot  conceive  his  objects  to  have 
been  other  than  personal ;  for  it  was  against  the  old  patrician  influence,  much 
more  than  against  the  new  plebeian  nobility,  that  the  proceedings  of  Flavius  were 
directed.  This  man  was  the  son  of  a  freed  man,  a  clerk  or  writer  by  his  occupa- 
tion, and  at  this  time  employed  in  the  business  of  the  censor's  office  under  Ap- 
pius. It  was  by  Appius'  instigation  that  he  published  his  famous  calendar  or 
almanac ;  that  is,  he  stuck  up  whited  boards  round  the  Forum,  on  which  were 
marked  down  the  days  and  parts  of  days  in  every  month  on  which  law  business 
might  lawfully  be  done  ;  a  knowledge  which  the  people  had  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  gain  from  the  pontifices,  or  a  few  of  the  patricians  who  understood  the  pon- 
tifical law ;  and  as  the  days  did  not  recur  regularly,  and  the  principle  which  de- 
termined them  was  carefully  kept  a  secret,  the  people  were  wholly  at  their  in- 
structors' mercy."  At  the  same  time  Flavius  also  published  an  account"  of 
the  forms  to  be  observed  in  the  several  ways  of  proceeding  at  law;  a  work 
which,  in  after  times,  must  have  been  exceedingly  curious ;  but  which  must  have 
utterly  failed  in  practice,  if  its  object  was  to  enable  a  common  man  to  conduct 
his  own  suit,  without  consuUing  some  one  learned  in  the  law.  Accordingly,  it 
was  to  the  publication  of  his  calendar  that  Flavius  owed  his  gri  at  popularity ;  he 
was  elected  soon  after  tribune  ;'•  he  was  appointed  to  one  or  two  other  impor- 
tant public  offices,  and  six  years  later,  as  we  shall  -see  presently,  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  curule  sedile. 

Thus  making  it  his  pleasure  to  lessen  all  dignity  and  to  diminish  all  influence 
but  his  own,  offending  in  his  pride  the  old  aristocracy  no  less  than         ^ju^^,^ 
the  new,  and  the  middle  classes,  Appius  now,  as  sole  censor,  feel-       ^ 

"  Livy,  TX.  29.  "  "  PablicatiB  diebns  fast'iA,  qiioa  popnlns  a 

•J  Biodorus,  XX.  85,  86.    Livy.  IX.  46.  paucis  principum   quotidie  j-otebat.^'— Pliny, 

"  "  Appii  Coed  scnba,  cujua  nortatu  cxce-  XXXIII.  6. 

pent  6M  dies  ooDSoltanao  aasidue  sagaci  iDge-  "^  "Actionen  composait."    Seo  Cicero,    da 

mo  promulgaveratqoe."— Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  Oret.  I.  41.    Epp.  ad  Attic.  VI.  1. 

XXiu.  6.^  SilTig.              ^'  »  livy,  IX.  W. 
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ing  himself  in  possession  of  almost  kinglj  power,  resolved  to  distinguisli  his  name 
by  public  works  on  a  most  magnificent  scale,  such  as  the  greatest  king  might 
emulate.  Without  any  authority  from  the  senate,"  he  applied  the  large  sums  of 
public  money  which  were  paid  into  his  hands  by  that  multitude  of  persons  who 
farmed  the  state  property  m  all  its  manifold  kinds,  to  the  execution  of  two  great 
works :  one,  the  construction  of  a  military  road  from  Rome  to  Capua ;  the  other, 
the  bringing  a  constant  supply  of  good  water  into  the  city  from  a  distance  of 
about  eight  miles  from  the  £squiline  gate,  partly  by  pipes  under  ground,  and 
partly  by  an  aqueduct. 

The  great  road  from  Rome  to  Capua,  which  was  afterwards  continued  to  Brun- 
i^»  Appuui  Bond  to  disium,  has,  indeed,  immortalized  the  name  of  its  author ;  nor  will 
^*^  the  mightiest  works  of  modem  engineers  ever  rival  the  fame  of 

the  Appian  Way.  This  has  been  owing  to  accidental  causes ;  yet  the  road  was 
a  magnificent  undertaking,  and  even  without  noticing  the  excellence  of  its  pave- 
ment, which  was  added  at  a  later  period,  we  may  justly  admire  the  labor  be- 
stowed in'  order  to  keep  its  line  generally  on  a  level,  the  deep  cuttings  through 
hills,  and  the  vast  substructions  of  massy  stones  on  which  it  was  carried  across 
valleys.  The  whole  line  from  Rome  to  Capua  was  about  120  English  miles ;  the 
road  left  the  city  at  the  Porta  Capena,  the  gate  of  Capua ;  it  passed  in  a  straight 
line  over  the  Campa^na  till  it  reached  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills  at  Bovillae ;  there 
it  ascended  to  the  higher  grounds,  and,  passing  through  Aricia,  and  leaving  Veli- 
trsB  and  the  modem  road  to  Naples  on  the  leU,  it  descended  again  into  the  plain 
nearly  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  ran  on  to  the  Pontine  marshes.  At  this 
point,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  the  road  stopped ;  and  the  communication  through  the 
Pontine  marshes  was  carried  on  by  a  canal  almost  as  far  as  Tarracina.  But  the 
very  excavation  of  the  canal  would,  of  itself,  supply  materials,  in  part,  for  an  em- 
bankment by  the  side  of  it ;  and  it  is  more  likely  that  both  it  and  the  road  were 
carried  through  the  marshes  together.  Afterwards  the  road  ascended  the  mount- 
ains behind  Tarracina,  thus  avoiding  the  ill-omened  pass  of  Lautulse,  and  soon 
after  descended  again  into  the  plain  of  Fundi,  crossed  the  Liris  at  Mintumae,  and 
the  Yulturnus  at  Casilinum,  and  three  miles  further  it  arrived  at  the  termina- 
tion of  its  course,  the  city  of  Capua.^ 

The  other  work  of  Appius  was  less  remarkable  in  itself,  than  as  being  the 
earliest  of  those  famous  aqueducts  which  still,  amid  their  ruins, 
are  such  striking  and  characteristic  monuments  of  Roman  great- 
ness. In  fact,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  an  aqueduct,  for  the  water**  was  carried 
under  ground  throughout  the  t^rhole  of  its  course,  with  the  exception  of  sixty 
Roman  paces,  or  about  a  hundred  yards,  in  the  low  ground  by  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena, where  it  was  conveyed  partly  on  arches,  and  parUy  on  a  solid  substruction 
of  massy  stones.  Its  termination  was  at  the  salt  works  by  the  river-side,  close 
by  the  Porta  Trigemina,  and  immediately  under  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
Aventine ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  especially  intended  to  supply  water  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  low  district  about  the  Circus,  who  had  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  use  the  water  of  the  river,  or  the  rain-water  collected  in  tanks  or  cisterns. 
When  we  remember  that  this  part  of  Rome  was  particularly  inhabited  by  the 
poorest  citizens,  we  may  suspect  that  Appius  wished  to  repay  the  support  which 
he  had  already  received  from  them,  or  to  purchase  its  continuance  for  the  time 
to  come  ;  but  we  shall  feel  unmixed  pleasure  in  observing  that  the  first  Roman 
aqueduct  was  constructed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  of  those  who  most 
needed  it. 

"  These  two  works  exhausted,"  says  Diodorus,  "  the  whole  revenue  of  Rome.*' 

*  Diodorus.  XX.  85,  86.  "  The  whole  account  of  this  «qnedact  is  takei 

^  It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Capua  did  fh}m  the  work  of  Frontinus.    lie  was  aupwin- 

act  stand  on  the  Vulturnus,  bat  about  three  tendent  of  the  aqueducts  in  the  reign  of  rlvnti. 

miles  to  the  south  of  it,  on  the  site  of  the  pres-  and  his  account  of  them  is  exceedingly  foU  ana 

•lit  S.  Maria  di  Capua.    The  modem  Capua  accurate. 

•orrespouds  with  the  ancient  Casilinum. 
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But,  considering  the  anayoidable  expenses  of  the  war,  to  which  ^^^^^  t^nwsm 
the  tributum  was  wholly  appropriated,  the  disposable^venae  from  •nwmfaLdfivibM> 
the  rectigalia,  or  rents  received  by  the  commonwealth,  most  have  *^ 
been  insufficient ;  and  Niebnhr  reasonably  conjectures  that  Appius  must  have 
sold  large  portions  of  the  state's  domain,  in  order  to  rdse  the  money  which  he 
required.  The  workmen  employed  consbted,  doubtless  in  great  measure,  of  the 
prisoners  taken  from  the  Samnites,  either  in  battle  or  in  the  repeated  invasions 
of  their  territory ;  the  rest  were  the  public  or  government  slaves,  or  those  fur- 
nished by  the  several  contractors  for  the  work :  for  such  labors  were  held  to  be 
degrading  to  free  citizens,  and  Appius  would  have  acquired  no  popularity  amongst 
the  poorest  classes,  by  offering  to  provide  them  with  employment  in  making  his 
road,  or  digging  his  water-course. 

The  regular  term  of  the  censor's  office,  eighteen  months,  was  far  too  short  for 
the  completion  of  these  works ;  and  had  they  been  finished  by  an-  ^ 

other  censor,  the  glory  of  them  would  have  been  lost  to  Appius.  Mnull  ujimd  tk«*to 
Setting,  therefore,  all  law  and  all  opposition  at  defiance,  Appius  per-  **  **™' 
sisted  m  retaining  his  censorship  when  the  eighteen  months  were  expired  ;  and 
although  the  tribune  P.  Sempronius  Sophus,'*  one  of  the  most  eminent  com- 
moners of  this  period,  threatened  to  send  him  to  prison  if  he  persisted  in  dis- 
obeying the  law,  and  although  six  of  the  other  tribunes  supported  their  colleague, 
yet  the  remaining  three  promised  Appius  their  protection ;  and  as  their  negative 
was  all-powerful,  Appius  was  secured  from  any  molestation  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued in  office.  He  found  some  tribunes  equally  devoted  to  him  in  the  next 
year,  for  he  retained  his  censorship  four  years,  and  in  the  fifth  he  endeavored  to 
add  to  it  the  power  and  dignity  of  consul,  and  whilst  he  still  continued  to  be 
censor,  he  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  Here,  however,  that 
negative  power  of  the  tribimes  which  had  hitherto  been  his  support  was  em* 
ployed  against  him :  L.  Furius"  forbade  the  business  of  the  comitia  to  proceed, 
until  Appius  had  resigned  his  censorship.  Then,  however,  he  was  elected  con- 
sul, and  perhaps  in  this  capacity  finished  and  dedicated  the  two  works  of  which 
he  so  greatly  coveted  the  glory. 

The  extreme  moderation  of  the  party  opposed  to  Appius  deserves  m  all  these 
transactions  the  highest  praise.  They  composed  probably  the  wiMmodmum«rth* 
majority  in  the  senate,  and  if  they  had  exerted  their  whole  p^7<»ppoMdiokiiB. 
strength  they  must  have  been  also  the  majority  in  the  comitia.  Yet  they  suf- 
fered Appius  to  defy  the  laws  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  a  half,  and  after- 
wards they  allowed  him  to  be  elected  consul  without  opposition,  nor  when  he 
became  a  private  citizen  did  they  ever  impeach  him  for  the  violence  of  his  con- 
duct. We  cannot,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  details  of  these  times,  appreciate  fully 
the  wisdom  of  this  conduct ;  but  as  violence  begets  violence,  so  unquestionably 
does  moderation  in  political  contests  lead  to  moderation  in  return.  The  personal 
ambition  of  Appius  had  been  gratified  even  beyond  the  law  ;  and  this  his  politi- 
cal opponents  had  endured  at  the  time,  nor  did  they  seek  to  punish  it  afterwards. 
Nothing  was  attempted  against  him  which  could  either  irritate  his  own  passions, 
or  invest  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  with  the  character  of  a  martyr  in  their 
cause.  If  he  had  ever  carried  his  views  still  higher  than  to  a  five  years'  censor- 
ship, if  the  hope  of  regal  dominion  had  ever  floated  before  his  eyes,  the  forbear- 
ance shown  towards  him  deprived  liim  not  only  of  every  pretext  for  further  vio- 
lence, but,  appealing  to  the  nobler  part  of  his  nature,  restrained  him  for  very 
shame  from  endeavoring  to  wrest  more,  where  so  much  had  been  already  yielded 
to  him  ;  it  would  not  suffer  him  to  assail  that  constitution  which  had  shown  itself 
towards  him  at  once  so  confident  and  so  placable.  Ten  years  after  his  first  con- 
sulship he  was  elected  consul  again  in  the  midst  of  the  third  Samnite  war, 
and  ho  obtained  the  pnetorship  in  the  year  following.    He  bore  liis  part  not 

-  livy,  IX.  88.  ■  livy,  IX.  4S. 
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without  honor,  amongst  the  greatest  generals  of  his  day,  in  that  most  ardaous 
contest  when  the  Gauls  again  fought  against  Rome  with  the  Etruscans  and  the 
Samnites  to  aid  them ;  and  in  his  old  age  he  had  the  glory  of  determinmg  the 
senate,  by  the  last  effort  of  his  eloquence,  not  to  treat  with  the  ambassador  of 
Pyrrhus. 

The  example  which  Appius  had  set  in  his  public  works  was  followed  by  the 
othtr  mbiie  wtnk»,  succeediug  ceusors,  M.  Valerius  Maximus  and  C.  Junius  Bubulcus. 
TMYaiWiuWay.  They  also  made  some  roads'^  through  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Rome ;  that  is,  they  either  improved  the  line  of  the  existing  local 
roads,  or  widened  them,  and  constructed  tnem  of  better  materials.  One  of  the 
roads,  thus  in  a  manner  made  anew,  led  from  Rome  to  Tibur ;  and  this  being 
afterwards  continued  through  the  country  of  the  ^quians  by  Carseoli  and  Alba, 
as  far  as  Sulmo  and  Corfinium,  and  thus  having  become  one  of  the  greatest  lines 
of  communication  in  Italy,  was  known  throughout  its  whole  lecgth  by  the  name 
of  the  Valerian  Way,  because  the  first  twenty  miles  of  it  from  Rome  to  Tibur 
were  made  by  the  censor  M.  Valerius. 

In  the  same  year,  447-8  (Nieb.  441),  we  may  place  the  trial  of  A.  Atilius 
Tvw«f  A.  auum  Cm.  Calatiuus,  on  a  charge  of  having  betrayed  the  garrison  of  Sora  to 
^"^'^  the  Samnites.     He  had  married  a  daughter  of  Q.  Fabius,  and  had 

been  left  by  his  father-in-law  in  the  command  of  the  place,  when  he  himself  left 
his  province  of  Samnium  to  return  to  Rome.  Sora  and  Calatia  were  at  this 
period"  both  surprised  by  the  Samnites,  and  the  troops  who  garrisoned  them 
were  sold  for  slaves.  Atilius  either  made  his  escape,  or  was  taken  prisoner  and 
allowed  to  be  ransomed ;  but  on  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  accused  of  treason, 
a  charge  often  made  against  unsuccessful  officers,  and  listened  to  the  more  readily, 
because,  while  the  soldiers  liad  been  led  away  into  slaver}%  their  commander  had 
met  with  a  fate  so  different.  Perhaps  in  this  accusation  we  may  trace  the  influ- 
ence possessed  at  this  time  in  the  comitia  by  the  city  populace,  who  were  not 
commonly  enlisted  in  the  legions,  and  who  were  apt  to  judge  the  conduct  of 
military  men  unfairly  and  severely,  in  proportion  to  their  own  total  ignorance  of 
war.  It  might  have  fared  hardly  with  Atilius,  had  hb  father-in-law  been  any 
less  distinguished  man  than  Q.  Fabius.  But  Fabius"  came  forward  and  declared 
to  the  people  that  the  charge  was  groundless :  "  Had  it  been  otherwise,"  said 
he,  "  I  should  not  have  allowed  my  daughter  to  remain  the  wife  of  a  traitor."" 
The  people,  suspicious  because  they  were  ignorant,  but  meaning  honestly,  lis- 
tened at  once  to  the  testimony  of  so  great  a  general  and  so  upright  a  man,  and 
Atilius  was  acquitted.  His  son,  the  grandson  of  Q.  Fabius,  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  in  the  first  Punic  war ;  he  was  twice  consul,  dictator, 
and  censor." 

Two  years  afterwards  the  influence  of  the  new  popular  party  in  the  comitia 
jBdnMhi  of  ch.  Fu  '^^^^^^^  ^^  highest  point,  when  Cn.  Flavins,  the  clerk  of  Appius, 
^^^jeeurk  of  Apl  sud  the  mau  who  had  published  the  calendar  and  the  forms  of 
'^  actions  at  law,  was  elected  curule  sedtle.     When  the  first  votes 

were  given  in  his  favor,  the  sedile  who  presided  at  the  comitia  refused  to  receive 
them,  saying  that  a  clerk  was  not  fit  to  hold  a  curule  magistracy.  It  so  happen- 
ed" that  Flavins  himself  was  attending  on  the  curule  sedile  at  that  very  time  in 
the  way  of  his  occupation ;  he  had  his  tablets  and  his  style  in  his  hands,  to  record 
the  votes.     As  soon  as  he  heard  the  objection  he  stepped  forwards ;  he  laid 

**  Livy,  IX.  48.    Cossiodoros.  eentcd  herself  fh>m  him  for  three  nights  in  the 


Diodorus,  XX.  80.    Livy,  IX.  48.  year.    See  p.  100. 

ValeriuB  kaacimus,  VIII.  I.  §  9.  ~  "'     -  ^.-^ 


His  epitaph  said  of  him,  in  language  re- 
*^  By  which  it  appears,  as  Niebuhr  well  ob-    sembliug  toe  epitaphs  of  the  Sciplos, 
serves,  that  the  practice  of  marrying  without  **Plunmiie  conHCLtiunt  gontes 

convenUo  in  manum  was  common  even  amongst       Populi  primariam  faisse  vinim." 
distinguished  fiunilies.  Thus  the  daughter  still  .  See  Cicero,  de  Senect.  17. 
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remained  in  her  father^s  power,  if,  to  bar  her    ^  L.  Piso,  Annal.  III.  quoted  by  OaffiaSi 
buiband^s  right  to  her  by  prescription,  she 


ab-    VI,  9. 
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down  his  tablets,  and  declared  upon  oath  that  from  that  day  forwards  he  would 
follow  the  business  of  a  clerk  no  more.  The  aedile  then  received  the  votes  that 
were  given  for  him,  and  Cn.  Flavius  was  duly  elected.  His  colleague  was  Q. 
Anicius^  of  Praeneste,  who  had  only  within  the  last  few  years  became  a  Roman 
citizen ;  while  two  commoners  of  consular  famUies,  C.  Poetelius  and  Cn.  Domiti- 
us,  were  unsuccessful  candidates.  The  indignation  of.  the  patricians  and  of  tbe 
old  commons  on  this  occasion  was  so  g^eat,  that  the  senators  laid  aside  their 
gold  rings,  and  the  young  patricians,  and  wealthy  commoners  who  formed  the 
equestrian  order,  put  off  their  chains  of  honor  (phalerse),  as  if  so  great  a  dishonor 
to  the  commonwealth  required  a  general  mourning.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  curule  sedileship'  was  at  this  time  an  office  of  high  distinction,  and  that 
every  curule  ma^stracy  was  supposed  to  convey  something  of  kingly  and  there- 
fore of  sacred  dignity ;  so  that  it  was  a  profanation  if  it  were  bestowed  on  a 
freed  man's  son,  although  he  might  have  held  the  tribuneship  of  the  commons 
without  offence.  Flavius,  however,  was  amau  of  spirit,  and  was  not  abashed  by 
these  signs  of  displeasure ;  nay,  he  even  enjoyed  the  mortification  of  the  nobility ; 
and  a  story^'  was  told  how  on  a  time,  when  his  colleague  Q.  Anicius  was  sick, 
Flavius  went  to  visit  him ;  and  when  he  entered  his  room  he  found  several  noble 
youths  who  were  sitting  there  with  lum.  They,  scorning  the  freedman's  son,  re- 
mained in  their  places,  and  would  not  rise  as  they  were  bound  to  do  to  the  curule 
fedile.  Upon  which  Flavius  sent  for  his  curule  chair,  and  placed  it  in  the  door- 
way so  that  no  one  could  pass,  and  then  taking  his  seat  in  it,  obliged  them  to  see 
him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  dignity..  Yet,  although  he  would  not  allow  himself 
to  be  overborne  by  insolence,  he  could  not  bear  to  be  the  occasion  of  divisions 
between  his  countrymen ;  and  he  vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  Concord,**  if  he 
could  succeed  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes 
of  the  commonwealth. 

We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  witnessed  without  opposition  the  decree 
of  the  senate  that  two  censors  should  be  immediately  appointed,  o  rMnmA  f.  d«. 
although  not  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  last  censors  had  resigned  «»•••"«»»»• 
their  office.     Still  less  could  he  find  fault  with  the  choice  of  the  comitia,  which 
fell  upon  two  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Rome,  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius. 

This  censorship,  according  to  Niebuhr,  effected  little  less  than  a  remodelling 
of  the  whole  constitution ;  in  particular,  he  supposes  that  the  per-  ^^ 

plexing  combination  of  tribes  and  centuries,  which  is  known  to  i»^7!l^t2[«iiBtiMb 
have  existed  in  the  later  periods  of  the  commonwealth,  was  the  '' 

work  of  Fabius  and  Decius ;  and  that  they  adjusted,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
all  parties,  the  ever- contending  claims  of  nobility  and  wealth  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  numbers  on  the  other.  I  cannot  assert  this,  even  on  Niebuhr's  authority, 
not  only  from  the  total  want  of  all  direct  evidence,  but  because  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  mixture  of  tribes  and  centuries  in  the  later  form  of  the  comitia 
centuriata  was  the  work  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome  rather  than  of  the  fifth. 
Nor  do  I  quite  believe  the  story^  that  it  was  to  his  eminent  services  in  this  cen*- 
sorship  that  Q.  Fabius  owed  his  surname  of  Maximus. 

What  is  actually  recorded  of  the  censors  of  this  year  is  sufficiently  probable ; 

*  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XXXIIL  6.  popnlus,"  that  is,  tho  patridans  and  tbe  old 

^'  Pi80,  apad  Gell.  VI.  9.    Livy  IX.  46.  commons,  as  opposed  to  the  "  forcn^is  fuctio.*' 

•■  "  Flavins  vovit  asdem  Concordia,  si  popu-  *■  The  story  is  told  by  Livy,  IX.  46,  and  by 

lo  rc'»ncilia8set   ordines."     Nicbuhr  under-  several   other  writers.    Bat  rolybios  asserts 

stands  bv  popnins  the  old  patricians,  and  by  that  the  surname  of  Maximus  was  given  to  the 

ordines  the  pleb«  and  the  iVeedmcn.  But  surely  dictator  Q.  Fabias  in  the  second  Punic  war,  on 

tho  old  sense  of  populus  is  inapplicable  here;  account  of  his  great  services  at  that  period.  Ill, 

and  we  must  either  understand  **  ordines"  of  87.    This  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake,  but  I  bo- 

thc  senate  and  the  equestriin  order,  which  is  lieve  the  other  story  is  no  less  so ;  and  that  the 

nndonbtedly  the  meaning,  if  the  words  are  surname  Maximus  m  the  Fabian  family,  no  less* 

Pliny's  own ;   or  if  he  copied  them  from  an  than  in  the  Valerian  and  Carvilian.  had  rofeiH 

older  writer,  "  ordines''  may  si^nif^r  the  clerks,  ence  originally  to  personal  size  ratnor  than  to 

seribflB,  and  the  other  trades  or  inferior  callings,  greatness  of  mind  or  exploits ;  that  it  answered 

and  populus  means  what  livy  calls  **  Integer  to  the  surname  of  Philip  le  Long,  or  of  £dwarj 
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wiiAtwM«efteiiii  af  ***^  *^*  it  should  have  been  accomplished  not  only  without  a  con- 
CMt^dJmTwiM  ^ai  test,  but  as  far  as  appears  without  exciting  anj  thing  but  satbfac* 

tion,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  proofs  of  the  political  wis- 
dom and  moderation  of  the  Roman  people.  The  lower  classes  of  the  city,  and 
those  whose  blood  was  not  yet  clear  from  the  taint  of  slavery,  had  gained  a  po- 
litical power  much  more  than  in  proportion  to  their  social  importance ;  and  thore 
is  in  this  something  so  unnatural,  that  it  shocks  even  those  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  benefit  by  it,  unless  they  have  been  previously  corrupted  by  intolerable 
distress,  no  less  fatal  to  wisdom  and  goodness  than  excessive  enjoyment,  or  have 
been  exasperated  by  previous  insolence  and  oppression.  Had  there  now  been 
such  a  state  of  misery  amongst  the  poorer  classes  as  that  which  followed  the 
Gaulish  invasion,  or  had  the  old  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  existed  still  and  been 
rigorously  exercised,  the  lower  people  would  have  eagerly  retained  the  power 
which  fortune  had  thrown  into  their  hands ;  they  would  have  valued  it  as  en- 
suring them  at  once  protection  and  vengeance.  But  when  all  was  prospering, 
when  the  state  was  victorious  abroad  and  daily  growing  in  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence at  home ;  when  the  citizens  of  highest  rank  were  also  the  worthiest ;  and 
the  commonwealth  seemed  to  enjoy  a  real  aristocracy,  which  is  as  natural  and 
excellent  as  its  counterfeits  are  hateful ;  above  all,  when  there  was  prevailing  a 
general  spirit  of  moderation,  which  dispelled  all  fears  of  tyranny, — why  should 
men  endure  such  an  tmfitness  as  that  the  lower  should  take  the  place  of  the 
higher,  and  that  those  who  were  of  least  account  in  society  should  exercise  po- 
litically the  greatest  power?  So  Flavins,  resigning  all  prospect  of  rising  to 
higher  honors,  allowed  that  he  had  already  risen  too  high  for  one  of  his  class, 
and  that  more  than  one  generation  should  elapse  between  the  slave  and  the  cumle 
magistrate.  Fabius  and  Decius  removed  all  freedmen,^  all  artisans,  and  all  other 
citizens  of  the  lowest  class,  into  four  tribes  only  out  of  the  one-and- thirty  which 
then  existed ;  so  that  they  could  influence  at  most  but  a  little  more  than  an 
eighth  part  of  the  whole  comitia ;  and  these  four  tribes  were  the  old  tribes  of  the 
city,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  country,  the  Palatine,  the  ColUne,  the 
Esquiline,  and  the  Suburrau.  Then  Flavins,  seeing  the  conditions  of  his  vow  ful- 
filled, built  his  temple  to  Concord,^  a  small  chapel,  of  which  the  walls  were 
plated  with  bronze,  and  which  stood  within  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  comitium.  It  was  built  with  the  money  arising  from  the 
penalties  paid  by  some  wealthy  men  for  having  lent  money  at  a  rate  of  interest 
higher  than  was  allowed  by  law ;  and  Flavins,  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  sedile,  had 
prosecuted  them  before  the  comitia.  When  it  was  completed,  the  pontifex  max- 
imus,  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,^'  refused  to  dictate  the  solemn  form  of  dedication, 
which  Flavins,  according  to  custom,  was  to  repeat  after  him ;  but  the  comitia, 
indignant  at  the  spirit  which  dictated  this  refusal,  passed  a  resolution  which 
obliged  the  pontifex  to  retract  it.  Yet,  afterwards,  to  complete  the  picture  of 
moderation  displayed  by  the  people  on  this  occasion,  the  comitia  passed  a  bill 
proposed  to  them  by  the  senate,  enacting  that  for  the  time  to  come  no  man 
should  be  allowed  to  dedicate  a  temple  without  the  sanction  of  the  senate  or  of 
the  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons.  The  aristocratical  pride  of  the 
pontifex  required  to  be  restrained ;  yet  it  was  not  fit  that  he  should  be  called  to 
perform  the  solemniUes  of  the  national  religion  at  the  pleasure  of  an  individual, 
or  that  a  temple  shbuld  be  consecrated  without  the  sanction  of  some  public  au- 
thority.    Happy  is  that  people  which  delivers  itself  from  the  evils  of  an  aristo- 

vne  jjint,  rather  than  to  that  of  Alexahder  or  nology  of  Borne;  for  it  declares  that  the  con- 

CbarlemogDe.  aulship  of  P.  Sempronins  and  P.  Snlpiciofl,  the 

**  Lh7,  IX.  46.  last  year  of  the  aecond  Samnite  war,  was  be- 

*»  Pliny,  Hist.  XXXIII.  6.     In  this  notice  lieved  by  those  who  were  tlien  living,  and  by 

of  the  founding  of  the  temple  by  Cn.  Flavias,  one  who  had  an  access  to  all  existing  mopa- 

Pliny  adds,  **  inoiditqne  in  tabclU  iero&  earn  roents,  to  have  been  the  204th  year  nom  the 

edem  ooxv.  annis  x>OBt  Capitolinam  dedicatam."  beginning  of  the  commonwealth. 

This  is  a  very  important  passage  for  the  ohro-  ^  Livy,  IX.  46. 
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enitioal  or  priestlj  dominion,  not  by  rmuung  wild  bto  individual  licentiousness, 
bat  by  submitting  to  tbe  wholesome  sovereignty  of  law ! 

*'  The  Carthaginians/'  says  Aristotle/^ ''  proyide  for  the  stability  of  their  con- 
stitution, by  continually  sending  out  a  portion  of  their  commons  ooieoiMfiMaAidattiiit 
to  their  settlements  in  the  surrounding  country/'  This  policy  was  **^* 
no  less  familiar  to  the  Romans,  and  as  some  of  the  poorer  citizens  must  have 
been  discontented  with  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  censors,  so  we  find  that 
three  colonies  were  founded  in  the  next  two  years,  and  that  no  fewer  than  four- 
teen thousand  citizens  were  sent  out  as  colonists.^  The  three  places  thus 
colonized  were  Sora,  Alba,  and  Oarseoli.  Sora  had  been  taken  and  retaken  re- 
peatedly in  the  late  Samnite  war,  and  its  important  position,  just  at  the  point  where 
the  Lins  issues  out  from  the  mountains  which  confine  its  earlier  course  upon  the 
fai^h  plain  of  Arpinum  and  Fibrenus,  made  it  desirable  to  secure  its  permanent 
possession;  Carseoli  and  Alba  had  been  conquered  in  the  late  war  with  the 
.fquians.  Carseoli  was  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  about  thirty-eight 
miles  from  Rome.  Alba  stood  on  an  isolated  hill  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
lake  Fucinus ;  and  the  strength  of  its  fortifications  was  even  at  this  time  remark- 
able, for  the  walls  which  still  exist  are  built  of  enormous  polygonal  blocks  of  the 
limestone  of  the  Apennines,  and  belong  to  a  period  much  more  ancient  than  the 
fifth  century  of  Rome. 

Places  so  recently  conquered,  and  so  exposed  to  fresh  attacks  w:  enever  i  war 
should  break  out  again,  must  have  been  colonized  by  men  who  whowmwBtMMU 
understood  war,  and  might  be  able  to  maintain  their  own  around,  ^'^^ 
as  a  sort  of  frontier  garrison.  The  settlers  sent  thither  comd  not,  therefore,  have 
consisted  wholly  of  the  unwarlike  populace  of  the  city,  but  of  the  poorer  citizens 
of  the  old  commons,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  serve  in  the  legions,  and  who 
had  the  skill  and  courage  of  veteran  soldiers.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that 
a  certain  portion  of  the  freedmen  and  of  the  city  populace  may  have  been  mixed 
up  with  them. 

In  appointing  and  supporting  the  censorship  of  Fabius  and  Decius,  the  pa- 
tricians and  the  nobiUty  of  the  commons  must  have  acted  in  con-  ru  ogaiaiMi  bm  t» 
cert  with  each  other.  But  three  years  afterwards,  there  was  a  SlS*dSJ^'tiii"e«Sl 
feeble  return  of  the  old  quarrel  between  the  two  orders,  when  two  '"^ 
of  the  tribunes,^  Q.  and  On.  Ogulnius,  proposed  a  bill  for  increasing  the  number 
of  the  pontifices  and  augurs  by  the  addition  of  new  members  to  be  chosen  from 
the  commons.  In  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  the  civH  equality  of  the  two  gpreat  ordcn 
of  the  state  had  been  established,  whilst  the  old  religious  distinctions  between 
them  still  subsisted ;  a  commoner  might  *be  consul,  dictator,  or  censor,  but  he 
could  not  as  yet  be  pontifex  or  augur.  But  this  exclusion,  although  it  related  to 
religious  offices,  was  maintained  for  political  purposes,  and  could  not,  indeed,  be 
justified  on  religious  grounds.  For,  according  to  the  old  principle,  that  the 
priests  of  the  gods  must  be  of  a  certain  race  or  caste,  carefully  preserved  from 
any  profane  mixture,  the  Roman  patricians  had  long  since  forfeited  the  purity  of 
ihdr  blood  by  their  frequent  intermarriages  with  the  commons.  But  politically, 
their  exclusive  possession  of  the  offices  of  pontifex  and  augur  might  secure  them 
some  advantages.  Twice  within  twenty-five  years  we  have  seen  the  appointment 
of  a  plebeian  dictator  annulled  by  the  augrurs,  on  the  ground  of  certain  religious 
objections  of  which  they  were  the  sole  judges.  All  questions  of  augury  de- 
pended on  their  decision ;  and  this,  in  a  state  where  nothing  either  political  or 
military  was  done  without  consulting  the  auspices,  conferred,  necessanly,  an  im- 
mense power.  The  pontifices,  in  lS:e  manner,  had  the  alraolute  control  over 
every  part  of  the  ritual  of  religion,  and  as  connected  with  jt,  over  the  calendar. 
What  festivals  were  to  be  observed,  and  at  what  times ;  what  public  sacrifices 

^  Politic  II.  11.  Band  to  80^  and  as  many  to  CaneolL    Iivy« 

*"  6is  thouaand  were  aent  to  Alba,  four  thou-    X.  1.  8. 

*  livy  6,  et  aeqq. 
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should  bo  performed,  and  with  what  ceremonies ;  and  what  was  an  interference 
on  the  part  of  anj  individual  with  sacred  places,  persons,  or  things,  were  all  pcnnts 
of  their  jurisdiction,  against  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  tribunes  would 
have  ventured  to  interpose.  It  seems  but  reasonable,  therefore,  tliat  as  the  pii- 
tricians  and  commons  were  now  become  one  people,  and  as  both  alike  were  ad- 
mitted to  those  high  and  sacred  dignities  of  consul  and  dictator,  which  involved 
the  practice  of  augury,  and  the  offering  sacrifice  to  the  peculiar  gods  of  Bome, 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  so  the  knowledge  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
the  national  religious  system  should  be  committed  to  both  equally ;  that  where 
no  religious  objection  really  existed,  political  ambition  might  no  longer  be  able 
to  shelter  itself  beneath  its  semblance. 

Still,  however,  a  party  amongst  the  patricians,  headed,  as  we  are  told,  by  Ap- 
p.  OMhs  MnMffto  II,  plus  Claudius,"*  vehemently  opposed  the  Ogulnian  bill.    It  was 
MdUbMooMauw.    supported  by  P.  Decius;  and  no  man  could  have  pleaded  for  it 
with  greater  effect,  when  he  appealed  to  his  father's  memorable  death,  and  re- 
called him  to  the  memory  of  some  of  his  hearers,  as  they  had  seen  him  in  the 
great  battle  with  the  Latins,  with  his  toga  wrapped  around  his  head,  and  hb 
feet  on  a  javelin,  devoting  himself  to  the  powers  of  death  in  behalf  of  the  Ro- 
man people.     "  If  my  father,"  said  he,  "  was  no  less  fit  than  his  patrician  col- 
league to  offer  himself  to  the  gods,  as  an  accepted  expiation  for  the  whole  peo- 
ple, how  could  he  be  unfit  to  direct  their  worship  V   The  question,  in  fact,  could 
not  be  carried ;  some  of  the  tribunes  were  at  first  engaged  to  interpose  their  neg- 
ative, but  the  genenfl  feeling  obliged  them  to  forbear,  and  the  Ogulnian  bill  be- 
came a  law.     The  pontifices,  who  were  then  four  in  number,  elected  acoordingly 
four  commoners  to  complete  their  college  to  eight,  or,  including  their  head,  the 
pontifex  maximus,  to  nine.    And  the  augurs,  who  were  also  tour,  elected  five 
commoners  to  raise  their  college  to  the  same  number  of  nine,  on  the  notion  that 
each  of  the  original  tribes  of  Rome,  the  Ramnenses,  the  Titienses,  and  Lueeres, 
was  to  be  represented  by  an  equal  number  of  the  public  ministers  of  religion.    It 
seems  that  tue  new  appointments  were  fairly  and  wisely  made;  P.  Decius  him- 
self,'* and  P.  Sempromus  Sophus,  who  had  been  both  consuls  and  censors,  were 
two  of  the  new  pontifices ;   and  amongst  the  augurs,  besides  T.  Publilius,  G. 
Genucius,  and  C.  Marcius,  all  of  them  members  of  the  most  eminent  families  of 
the  commons,  we  find  the  name  of  P.  JSlius  Ps&tus,  a  man  of  no  great  po- 
litical or  military  distinction,  but  who  probably  showed  a  remarkable  fondness 
for  the  study  of  the  pontifical  and  augural  discipline,  inasmuch  as  we  find  an 
unusual  number  of  his  descendants"  filling  the  offices  of  pontifex  and  augur, 
as  if  those  sacred  duties  were  almost  the  hereditary  calling  of  their  race  and 
name. 

In  the  same  year,"  M.  Valerius,  one  of  the  consuls,  re-enacted,  for  the  third 
Th«  vaUriM  tew  r«.  time,  the  famous  law  which  bore  the  name  of  his  family,  and  which 
•■■"*^  was,  in  fact,  the  Roman  law  of  trial  by  jury,  as  it  permitted  every 

citizen  to  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate  in  capital  cases  to  the  judg- 
ment of  his  country.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  consul  who  brought  forward 
this  law  was  M.  Valerius  Maximus,  or  M.  Valerius  Corvus :  it  must  have  been 
the  latter,  liowever,  if  the  common  statement  be  true  that  he  was  six  times  elected 
consul ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  ascribe  the  measure  to  a  man  so  worthy  of  it. 
The  law  denounced  the  violation  of  its  provisions  as  a  crime,  but  named  no  fixed 
penalty ;  leaving  it  open  to  the  accuser  to  demand,  and  to  the  judges  to  award, 
a  milder  or  a  heavier  sentence,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  case,  as 
was  so  generally  the  practice  at  Athens.     But  why  thb  law  should  have  been 

"  livy,  X.  7.  ceeded  by  Q.  MIub  Pntus.    li^,  XU.  81. 

*>  Livyl  X.  9.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  ^iu8  wbom  Bnniu 

"*  Q.  ^ius  Pstus,  who  ftll  at  Oannn,  was  honored  with  the  title  of  "egregli  cordatna 

pontifbz,  livy,  XXm.  SI.  P.  iEUaa  Petaa  waa  homo.*' 

aj^inted  augar  in  the  place  of  MaroolluB,  "*  I^^»  ^*  '• 

Idvy,  XXVII.  8*6 ;  and  on  nia  death  he  waa  auo- 
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re-enacted  at  this  particular  time  we  know  not.  No  recent  instances  of  arbitrary 
power  are  mentioned,  nor  do  we  hear  of  any  consul  of  this  period  who  is  charged 
with  a  disposition  to  cruelty.  Perhaps  the  object  of  Valerius  was  simply  to 
satiafy  the  humbler  citizens  that  the  government  was  not  unmindful  of  their  per- 
sonal security,  although  it  had  diminished  their  political  power ;  and  that  whilst 
the  more  distinguished  commoners  were  completing  their  own  equality  with  the 
patricians,  they  did  not  mean  to  allow  the  poorer  members  of  their  order  to  be 
oppressed  with  impunity.  Thus,  the  re-enactment  of  the  Valerian  law,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian,  seems  to  form  an  sera  in  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  Rome ;  when  the  commons  obtained  a  confirmation  of  their 
great  charter  of  personal  freedom  for  the  mass  of  their  order,  and  for  those  of 
their  members  who  might  rise  to  eminence,  a  perfectly  equal  share  in  all  the 
honors  of  the  common  wealthy  religious  no  less  than  civil. 

In  some  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  this  chapter,  we  seem  almost  to  have 
emerged  into  the  light  of  day,  and  to  be  able  to  trace  events  and  ^^  iiauMUmti 
their  actors  with  much  of  the  clearness  of  real  history.    But  even  ^rj^"^^  oiwmiy 
in  those  which  are  in  themselves  most  vivid,  we  find  a  darkness 
on  either  side,  concealing  from  our  view  their  causes  and  their  consequences ;  as 
in  dreams,  single  scenes  and  feelings  present  themselves  with  wonderful  distinct- 
ness :  but  what  brought  us  to  them,  or  what  is  to  follow  after  them,  is  left  alto- 
gether a  mystery.     Some  of  the  many  difiQcult  questions  which  belong  to  thb 
period,  I  propose  to  lay  before  the  reader  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume,  as  I  feel 
that  I  can  offer  no  explanation  of  them  so  satisfactory  as  to  claim  the  name  of  his- 
tory.    In  this  number  I  would  place  especially  the  famous  question  as  to  the 
later  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  centunes,  a  problem  which  not  even  Niebuhr 
could  fully  solve,  and  which  has  equally  baffled  other  writers  who  have  more  recently 
attempted  it.    But  in  the  following  period  of  about  fourteen  years,  which  elapsed 
between  the  passing  of  the  Ofirulnian  law  and  the  dictatorship  of  Q.  Hortensius, 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  fact  m  the  domestic  history  of  Rome  which  can  be  dis- 
cerned clearly,  and  we  are  left  to  ask  what  circumstances  could  have  produced 
so  great  a  change ;  and  how,  after  a  state  of  things  so  peaceable  and  so  pros- 
perous, and  a  settlement  of  the  constitution  apparently  so  final,  we  are  brought 
back  again  so  suddenly  to  the  circumstances  of  a  long  past  period,  to  a  heavy 
burden  of  debt,  to  quarrels  between  the  different  orders  in  the  state  from  this 
cause,  and  to  a  new  secession  of  the  commons  to  the  Janiculum. 

In  the  mean  time  we  must  carry  on  for  a  while  the  foreign  history  of  Rome» 
and  describe  that  short  but  decisive  war,-  in  which  the  Romans  triumphed  over 
the  triple  coalition  of  the  Etruscans^  the  Samnites,  and  the  Gauls. 
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FOBEION  niSTOEY  FROM  450  TO  464  (448  TO  456,  XTIEBUHE)— CX)NQtJEST  OT  THl 
-fiQUUNS— THIED  8  AMNITE  WAE— COALITION  OF  THE  ETRUSCANS,  SAMNlTfe, 
AND  GAULS— GREAT  BATTLE  OF  SENTINUM,  AND  DEATH  OF  P.  DECIUS-FINAl 
VICTORY  OF  Q.  FABIUS  OVER  THE  S AMNITES--C.  PONTIUS  IS  LED  IN  TRIUIIPH 
AND  PUT  TO  DEATH  IN  COLD  BLOOD. 


"Ter  totnm  ibrvidoB  irA 
Lustrat  Ayentini  moutem ;  ter  sazea  tentat 
limlna  nequidquam ;  ter  fessus  valle  resedit.'* 

ViBO.  -fin.  VUL  280. 

"  Thrice  did  the  iDdignant  nstioDB  leoffue  their  might, 
Thrice  the  red  dftrKnesa  of  the  battle^e  iiiffht 
Shrouded  the  recreant  terror  of  their  flight." 

MiLXAN,  Jadlcinm  Regale 


The  peace  with  Sammum  was  immediately  followed  by  a  war  with  the  Mmu- 
w«  wMi  th«  Mvi-  ^°3-  SiDce  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  very  name  of  this  people  has 
'^'  vanished  out  of  our  sight,  except  on  one  single  occasion  in  the 

year  immediately  following  the  recovery  of  the  city,  when  Camillus  is  sud  to 
have  taken  from  them  the  town  of  Bola.^  As  they  took  no  pai*t  in  the  subse- 
quent attacks  made  by  the  Yolscians  upon  Rome,  and  did  not  even  join  their 
neighbors  of  Prseneste,  when  they,  from  the  allies  of  the  Romans,  became  their 
enemies,  so  we  may  conclude  with  Niebuhr,  that  the  Gaulish  invasion  had  been 
even  more  fatal  to  them  than  to  the  Romans;  that  they  must  have  been  so 
weakened  by  some  ^eat  disaster  sustained  at  that  period,  as  to  have  fallen  back 
altogether  from  their  advanced  position  on  the  edge  of  the  Campagna  to  their 
older  country  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Turano*  and  the  Salto,  and  near  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake  Fucinus.  From  their  towns  on  the  edge  of  the  Cam- 
pagna they  were,  probably,  expelled  by  the  Latins ;  and  acquisitions  of  territory 
from  the  JSquians  may  have  been  among  the  causes  which  raised  Tibur  and  Pne- 
neste  after  the  Gaulish  invasion  to  greatness  far  above  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men. Meanwhile,  the  ^quians  were  left  unmolested  in  their  remaining  territory, 
and  for  nearly  eighty  yeara  from  the  burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  they  seem 
to  have  remained  perfectly  neutral.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  second  Samnita 
war,  when  the  Hemicans,  in  their  jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of  Rome,  took 
up  arms  against  her,  the  ^quians  also,  probably  mm  similar  motives,  were  in- 
duced to  join  in  the  quarrel,  ^quian  soldiers'  were  found,  it  was  said,  together 
with  Hemicans,  in  that  Samnite  army  which  Q.  Fabius,  when  proconsul  in  the 
year  447,  had  defeated  at  Allifse ;  and  after  the  Hemican  war  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, the  whole  ^quian  people  joined  the  Samnites.  Thus,  when  the  Samnites, 
in  the  year  450,  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  the  ^quians  were  left  in  a  posi- 
tion of  no  small  danger.  Rome,  it  appears,  was  willing  to  forgive  them  on  no 
other  terms  than  those  just  imposed  on  the  Hemicans ;  namely,  that  they  should 
become  citizens  of  Rome  without  the  right  of  voting  in  the  comitia ;  in  other  words, 

^  Livy,  VI.  2.  field  of  Souivola,  the  scene  of  Conndin^e  defbit 

*  The  Tarano  is  the  stream  which,  rising  at  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  when  it  reappears  it 

the  bade  of  the  hills  which  form  the  northern  receives  the  name  of  Salto.    It  flows  through 

boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Anio,  flows  thence  the  pastoral  ooontry  of  the  Cioolano,  and  faUs 

in  a  northerly  direction,  and  joins  the  Velino  into  the  Velino  above  Bieti.    See  Bunsen's  sr- 

Jost  below  Bied.    The  Salto  nses  very  near  to  tide,  "Esame  dd  sito  dei  pii3l  antichi  stabiti* 

the  lake  Fncino,  and,  in  its  earlier  coarse,  is  menU  Italid,"  &c*  in  the  Annals  of  the  ArduB- 

nailed  the  Imde:  but  it  sinks  into  a  flssare  in  ological  Sodety  of  Kome,  Vd.  VI.  p.  110. 

the  lin  oetone,  a  little  bdow  the  famous  battle-  '  Xivy,  IX.  46. 
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that  they  should  submit  to  become  Roman  subjects.  Hopeless  as  their  condi- 
tion was,  their  old  spirit  would  not  yet  allow  them  to  yield,  and  they  resolved  to 
abide  a  contest  with  the  whole  undivided  power  of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

Both  consuls,  P.  Sempronius  and  P.  Sulpicius/  with  two  consular  armies, 
marched  at  once  into  the  ./£quian  territory.  Such  a  force,  amounting 
to  about  40,000  men,  confounded  all  plans  of  resistance.  Few  na/aSTthL  tm 
./Equians  of  that  generation  had  ever  seen  war ;  their  country  had  not 
been  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  an  enemy  within  the  memory  of  any  man  then  li\  ing. 
Abandoning  all  hope  of  maintfuning  the  field  against  the  invaders,  they  took  ref- 
uge in  their  several  towns,  hoping  there  to  baffle  the  first  assault  of  the  enemy, 
and  trusting  that  time  might  bring  some  of  the  neighboring  people  to  their  aid. 
But  their  towns  were  small,  and  were  thus  each  weak  in  the  number  of  their 
defenders :  the  Romans  well  knew  the  effect  of  a  first  impression,  and  in  the 
places  which  they  first  stormed,  they  probably,  according  to  their  usual  practice, 
made  a  bloody  execution,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  rest.  We  have  seen, 
under  the  influence  of  a  general  panic,  some  of  the  strongest  fortresses  and  one 
of  the  most  warlike  nations  of  modern  Europe  taken  and  conquered  in  the  space 
of  two  months ;  so  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  fifty  days  were  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  .^Equian  war,  and  that  forty-one  towns  were  taken  within  that  period,' 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  destroyed  and  burnt.  The  polygonal  walls  of 
many  of  them  are  still  in  existence,  and  are  to  be  found  scattered  along  the  pas- 
toral upland  valley  of  the  Himella  or  Sal  to,  from  Alba  almost  to  the  nei£;hbor- 
hood  of  Reate.  The  Romans,  however,  did  their  work  of  destruction  well ;  for 
although  the  stylo  of  the  walls  in  these  ruins  denotes  their  high  antiquity,  yet  no 
traces  are  to  be  found  of  the  name,  or  race,  or  condition  of  their  inhabitants :  the 
actual  remains  will  tell  as  little  of  the  history  of  the  ^quian  people  as  we  can 
glean  from  the  scanty  reports  of  their  conquerors. 

The  fate  which  the  uEquians  had  vainly  striven  to  avert  now  fell  upon  the  rem- 
nant of  their  nation,  after  the  greatest  portion  of  the  people  had  ^  ^ 
perished  or  been  led  away  into  slavery.     The  survivors,  after  see-  *»»•  £  bmbm  a^ 


ing  the  greatest  portion  of  then*  territory  converted  into  Roman  '^' 
domain  land,  were  obliged  to  become  Roman  citizens  without  suffrage.  But  five 
years  afterwards,  when  war  with  Etruria  and  with  the  Samnites  was  again  threat- 
ening, the  Romans  admitted  them  to  the  full  franchise,*  and  they  formed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  citizens  enrolled  in  the  year  455  in  the  two  tribes  then  cre- 
ated, the  Aniensian  and  Terentiue. 

When  the  Samnites  had  made  peace  with  Rome,  they  were  required  to  restore 
Lucania  to  its  independence :  that  is,  they  were  obliged  to  srive 
back  the  hostages  whom  they  had  kept  as  a  pledge  of  the  nation's  doaiaam  bn^unil. 
fidelity,  and  to  withdraw  their  garrisons  from  the  Lucanian  towns.  wl?*»iiii  Tarmun!!! 
The  Roman  party  in  Lucania,  upon  this,  regained  its  ascendency,  ctooayin'JrthTspar. 
and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  were  so  changed,  that,  *"'****^*"- 
from  having  been  in  alliance  with  the  Sanmites  and  Tarentines  against  Rome,  the 

J  livy,  IX.  45.  in  the  Cornelian  tribe  (Livy,  XXXVTII.  86): 

Yi^t  ^*  ^*    I^iodorus,  XX.  101.  and  we  cannot  always  oondude  that  a  tribe  con- 

'  Migorea  nostri,"  says  Cioero,  "  iBqaoA  in  tained  only  the  people  of  one  particular  district. 

MTitatem  acceiMsrunt."    De  Oi&dis.  1. 11.   That  The  origin  of  the  name  Terentina  is  qnite  on- 

tney  were  admitted  into  the  tribes  Aniensia  and  known.    We  know  of  no  town  Terentum  which 

Terentina  is  not  expressly  stated  by  any  ancient  could  have  eiven  it  ita  name,  nor  of  any  river 

^ter ;  but  the  date  of  the  creation  of  these  Terene.    Wnat  was  the  andent  name  of  the 

^bes  connects  them  with  the  ^uians,  and  the  Turano.  which,  as  it  runs  near  to  the  site  of 

tnbo  Aniensia  must  have  induaed  the  upper  Osrseoli,  must  have  flowed  throneh  the  .£quian 

Tmy  of  the  Anio,  which  was  ^nian.    The  territory  ?    Bunsen  has  shown  that  it  is  a  mere 

•nbeTerentina  contained  at  a  later  period,  as  mistake  to  suppose  that  tiie Tolenns  or  Telo- 

we  know,  the  people  of  the  Volscian  dty  of  nins  was  the  Turano*    (Annali  deU'  Instituto, 

Atioa  (Cioero  pro  Plando,  8, 16.  2S) :  and  Nie-  Ac  torn.  VI.  p.  104.)    Could  the  Turano  have 

oohr  thinks  that  they  were  included  In  it,  be-  been  andently  called  Terens,  or  Terontus,  and 

?°^  it  was  in  their  neighborhood.    But  the  could  the  tribe  Terentina  hr.ve  been  named  from 

Arpinatians,  who  lived  nearer  to  the  .£qnian  this  river,  aa  the  Anienais  was  from  tho  Aniof 
Mnntcy  than  the  people  of  Atina,  were  Induded 
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Lucanians  now  took  part  with  Rome  against  Tarentnm.  Daring  the  Samnitt 
war»  the  Tarentines,  covered  as  they  were  hy  the  territory  of  their  allies,  had 
notliing  to  fear  from  the  Roman  armies ;  and  by  sea,  as  the  Roman  navy  was 
very  inconsiderable,  they  carried  on  the  contest  with  advantage.  But  now  a  con- 
sular army,^  supported  by  their  old  enemies,  the  Lucanians,  might,  at  any  moment, 
appear  under  their  very  walls ;  and  they  looked  out,  therefore,  for  some  foreigD 
aid.  They  sent  to  Greece,  and  to  their  own  mother-city,  Sparta,  imploring  that 
an  army  might  be  sent  to  help  them,  and  that  Cleonymus  might  be  its  generaL 
Gleonymus  was  the  younger  son  of  Gleomenes,*  king  of  Sparta,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Cleombrotus,  who  fell  at  Leuctra.  His  nephew  Areus,  Cleomenes'  grand- 
son by  his  elder  son  Acrotatus,  had  been  now  for  about  six  years  on  the  throne ; 
and  Cleonymus,  like  Dorieus  of  old,  not  liking  to  remain  in  Sparta  as  a  private 
citizen,  was  eager  for  any  opportunity  of  distinraishing  himself  abroad.  Arena 
was  no  less  ready  to  let  him  go ;  and  accordin^y  he  complied  at  once  with  the 
invitation  of  the  Tarentines,  and  having  levied  at  their  expense  about  5000  Greek 
mercenaries,  he  crossed  over  into  Italy.  There  he  raised  5000  mercenaries  more, 
and  the  native  forces  of  Tarentum  are  reckoned  at  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse.* 
Most  of  the  Italian  Greeks,  together  with  the  Sallentines,  who  had  already  been 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  Rome,  joined  his  standard ;  and  had  Cleonymus  pos- 
sessed the  ability  of  Pyrrhus,  he  might  have  rallied  around  him  the  Samnitesand 
Etruscans,  and,  after  the  exhaustion  of  a  twenty  years'  war,  the  Romans  would 
have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  withstand  him. 

As  it  was,  the  display  of  his  force  terrified  the  Lucanians,  and  they  made  .hdr 
fmm  tetwMa  R«2M  peace  with  Tarentum.*'  It  is  remarkable  that  Diodorus,  who  states 
>iidT»i«otuiu.  i^jjjg  jjj  express  terms,  and  who  had  just  before  named  the  Romans 

as  being  also  at  war  with  the  Tarentines,  yet  makes  no  mention  of  any  peace 
between  Tarentum  and  Rome.  A  treaty,  however,  must  have  been  concluded, 
for  the  attack  made  by  the  Tarentines  on  a  Roman  fleet,  eleven  years  afterwards, 
is  said"  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  violation  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace 
between  the  two  nations ;  and  had  it  not  been  made  at  this  time,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  Cleonymus  could  so  immediately  have  engaged  in  other  enterprises. 
It  seems  probable  that  no  other  terms  were  required  on  either  side  than  the  re- 
newal of  a  preceding  treaty ;  and  this  treaty  was  originally  concluded  at  a  period 
when  the  only  conceivable  intercourse  between  Rome  and  Tarentimi  could  have 
been  by  sea.  It  stipulated"  in  the  usual  language  that  no  Roman  ships,  mean- 
ing, probably,  ships  of  war,  were  to  advance  luong  the  south  coast  of  Italy  nearer 
to  Tarentum  than  the  headland  of  Lacinium,  which  forms  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Tarentine  gulf.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  similar  stipulation,  restraining  the 
Tarentines  from  advancing  with  their  ships  of  war  nearer  to  Rome  than  the  head- 
land of  Circeii. 

Cleonymus,  being  thus  no  longer  needed  by  the  Tarentines,  employed  his 
arms  with  various  success  in  plundering  operations  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy,  till  at  last  he  was  beaten  off  by  the  inhabitants  and  obliged  to  return  to 
Greece.  He  is  not  heard  of  again  till  he  invited  Pyrrhus  to  assist  him  in  his 
attempt  to  seize  the  throne  of  Sparta. 

Two  years  after  the  end  of  ^tbe  Samnite  war,  the  Marsians,  who  had  then,  as 
8i)«rt  war  with  th*  ^^  havc  sccu,  mado  peace  with  Rome  like  the  other  allies  of  the 
MHibBt.  Samnites,  were  again  engaged  in  hostilities.     The  Roman  account" 

^  IModorns  fiays  expressly,  Tafayri rai  v6\tnw  "   Air/iaywydf   .   .    vaXaiQp    rovt  Ta^rrtwvf 

iX'^VTti  wp6t  AtvKavoif  Kal  'Poffui/ovf.     XX.  104:.  ivt^lfivnvKt  nvBnK^v,  /i^  vXc7v   'pMAafov;  itftam 

*  Pausanias,  III.  6.     Plutarch,  Agis,  8.  and  Aatriv/af  if^i. — Appiao^  Samnitic.  Vll. 
Pvrrhus,  26.    Compare  the  article  on  the  kings  "  ^V^i  X.  8.    At  this  point  ve  lose  the  oon- 
oi  Sparta  in  f  he  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  nected  history  of  XModoms.    Tho  last  consul- 
•f  Mr.  Fynos  Clinton^s  Fasti  Hellenic!.  shi]D  noticed  in  his  twentieth  book  is  that  of  M. 

'  Diodorus,  XX.  104.  Livins  and  M.  iEmilius,  which  was  the  second 

*  Diodorus.  XX.  104.  year  after  the  end  of  the  Samnite  war.  and,  ao 
^  Appian,  Sanmitic  VII.  cording  to  Diodoms,  the  third  year  of  the  hmi- 
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states  that  they  resisted  the  settlement  of  a  Roman  colony  at  CarsoC'li,  one  of  ths 
.^£quian  towns  lately  conquered,  and  themselves  maintained  the  place  hy  force. 
This  is  scarcely  credible,  for  they  had  made  no  opposition  to  the  colonbing  o( 
Alba,  a  more  important  position,  and  one  much  nearer  to  their  own  countiy. 
However,  the  war,  whatever  was  the  cause,  was  short,  and  ended  in  the  speedy 
submission  of  the  Marsians,  who  were  obliged  to  cede  a  portion  of  their  domain. 
The  same  penalty  had  biien  paid  in  the  preceding  year  by  the  Hernicans  of  Fru- 
sino,  for  an  alleged  attempt  to  excite  their  countrymen  to  revolt ;  and  these  ae* 
quisitions  of  land  by  the  Romans  are  memorable,  not  so  much  as  increasing  their 
power  against  foreign  enemies,  but  for  their  effect  on  their  own  state  of  society 
at  home.  We  must  remember  that  the  land  thus  gained  was  mostly  held  in 
occupation  by  the  Roman  nobility,  and  often  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  the 
Xicinian  law  allowed ;  and  that  this  great  increase  of  their  wealth,  and  accumu- 
laUon  of  extensive  domains,  "  Latifundia,"  led  gradually  to  a  system  of  slave 
cultivation,  and  contributed,  more  than  any  other  cause,  to  the  great  diminution 
of  the  free  population  throughout  Italy. 

In  the  same  year  the  Vestinians,*^  of  whom  we  have  heard  nothing  smce  their 
unfortunate  war  with  Rome  in  429,  are  said  to  have  sought  the  Tii,v«ttiBU«MdPu 
friendship  of  the  Romans,  and  to  have  concluded  with  them  a  «aa»tbauinMwitk 
treaty  of  alliance.  Since  the  conquest  of  the  JSquians  the  Ro- 
man frontier  had  become  contiguous  to  theirs;  so  that  relations  with  Rome, 
either  friendly  or  hostile,  were  &come  inevitable.  Through  this  treaty,  Rome 
completely  separated  the  Samnites  froqn  the  Etruscans ;  as  her  own  territory  or 
that  of  her  allies  reached  now  across  the  whole  width  of  Italy  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber  to  that  of  the  Atemus,  on  the  Adriatic.  Two  or  three  years"  after- 
wards the  Picentians,  whose  country  stretched  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
northward  of  the  Vestinians,  lapping,  as  it  were,  round  Umbria  on  the  east,  and 
reaching  as  far  as  the  settlements  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  on  the  Metaurus  and  the 
.^Esis,  became  also  the  allies  of  Rome.  Their  friendship  was  of  importance ;  for 
not  only  were  the  Etruscars  and  Umbriari  already  9  war  with  Rome,  but  it 
was  known  that  the  Gauls  ;.id  been  solicited  to  take  pitt\,  in  the  contest ;  and  the 
situation  of  Picenum  was  most  favorable  for  cair  .ing  the  war  into  the  Gauls'  own 
t/ountry,  if  they  should  attempt  to  stir,  or  for  threatening  the  flank  and  rear  of 
the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians,  if  they  should  move  cither  on  Rome  or  towards 
Samnium. 

Meanwhile  the  Etruscan  war,  which  was  so  soon  to  kindle  a  new  war  with  the 
Samnites,  broke  out  partially  in  the  year  453.     Its  origin  is  ascribed 
to  the  internal  factions  of  the  Etruscan  city^  of  Arretium ;"  the  b\^</S!!SJ1!jI 
powerful  house  of  the  Cilnians,  of  which  Mecaenas  was  a  descend-  ^"^"^ 
ant»  was  at  variance  with  the  people  or  commons  of  Arretium,  and  was  suspected 
also,  by  some  of  the  neighboring  cities,  as  likely  to  endanger  their  independence. 

dred  and  nineteenth  Olympiad.    Although  we  only  by  a  diotatonhip.    Thus  the  ohronology 

have  nnmerooB  ihigments  of  his  later  1xK>ks,  beoomes  more  and  mora  oonAuod,  for  then* 

yet  these  can  ill  supply  the  place  of  a  regular  dictatorships,  if  real,  ooald  not  have  lasted  mora 

narrative,  which,  with  all  its  fiialts,  has  ocr-  than  six  months,  and  the  next  consols  woold 

tunly  preserved  to  ns  some  veiy  valuable  and  therefora  oome  into  office  half  a  year  after  their 

probable  aocounts  of  many  events  in  the  Roman  predeoesson'  term  was  expirad.    In  this  man- 

nistoiy.    We  miss  also  his  notices  of  the  several  ner  the  beginning  of  the  consnlar  year  was  oon- 

writen  firom  whom  his  work  was  compiled,  and  tinuolly  varying,  and  these  portions  of  yean 


livy  is  almost  oar  sole  aathority.  remind  one  of  the  tmth  of  Thuoydidos*  remark, 

^  Uvy,  X.  8.  thAt  the  natutd  chronology  of  the  seasons  01 

*  livy,  X.  10.    Another  year  is  inacrted  by  the  year  was  the  only  sura  guide ;  the  ci^ 

the  chrouoloffers  between  the  consulship  of  M.  chronology,  ho  says,  was  a  perpetuiu  source  ot 

Livius  and  M.  ^milius^  and  that  of  M.  Valerius  mistakes :  »&  ya^  Axptfiii  hrtv  ei;  Kttl  i^o^ivtti 

and  Q.  Appnleius.    Like  two  or  three  other  ual  fttvoin,  xal  Swug  Irvxh  ry,  htyinri  n.-* 

nan  in  tlie  ilfth  century  of  Borne,  it  is  said  to  V.  20. 

aavt  been  a  year  without  consuls,  and  marked  "  livy,  X.  8. 
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The  Cilnians  applied  for  aid  to  Rome,  already  known  as  the  natural  supporter  of 
the  high  aristocratical  party  throughout  Italy,  and  thus,  we  are  told,  a  Roman 
army  was  sent  into  Etruria.  The  details,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  are  utterly  con- 
flicting ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  Cilnians  were  reconciled  to  the  popular  party,  and 
hostilities  ended  for  the  present  In  the  next  year,  454,  we  find  one  of  the  con- 
suls besieging  the  Umbnan  town  of  Nequinum,'^  on  the  Nar,  on  what  provoca- 
tion we  know  not.  The  siege,  however,  was  protracted  till  the  year  following; 
for  the  inhabitants  well  availed  themselves  of  the  strong  site  of  their  town,  built 
on  a  narrow  ledge  in  the  mountain  side,  with  an  almost  abrupt  ascent  above,  and 
a  descent  no  less  steep  down  into  the  narrow  gorge  of  the.rTar  below.  At  last 
the  town  was  betrayed  to  the  Romans ;  and  they  immediately  sent  a  colony  to 
occupy  the  sp)t,*'  which  from  henceforth  took  the  name  of  Narnia,  It  commands 
the  defile  which  leads  from  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  into  the  plain  of  Interamna  <n 
Temi,  one  of  the  richest  tracts  of  central  Italy. 

Some  accounts^  related  that  the  Samnites  had  supported  the  people  of  Ne- 
tk*  flumitM  MMt  quinum  in  their  obstinate  resistance,  and  had  sent  troops  to  their 
to7!!!lfn«Z^M^  succor.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Samnite  government  was  at  this 
■ffaiartBooM.  pcHod  making  the  greatest  exertions,  in  the  hope,  probably,  that 

the  Etruscans  would  create  a  diversion  in  their  favor,  by  drawing  off  a  part  of  the 
forces  of  Rome  to  her  northern  frontier.  The  Samnite  plans  were,  moreover, 
unexpectedly  furthered  by  a  new  inroad  of  the  Gauls ;  new  hordes  had  lately 
arrived  from  beyond  the  Alps,*  and  their  countrymen  in  the  plains  of  the  Po, 
having  no  room  for  them,  were  anxious  to  speed  them  on  their  way  southwards ; 
they  encouraged  them  to  cross  the  Apennines,  and  even  joined  themselves  in  the 
enterprise.  The  Etruscans  had  already,  perhaps,  engaged  their  services  against 
the  Romans ;  so  that  the  Gauls  marched  through  Etruria  still  onwards,  and  with 
an  Etruscan  force  co-operating  with  them,  they  poured  into  the  Roman  dominions." 
It  is  probable  that  they  followed  their  old  line  by  the  valley  of  the  Clanis  into 
Umbria,  and  that  their  ravages  were  carried  on  rather  in  the  territory  of  the 
tllies  of  Rome  than  in  that  of  Rome  itself.  But  the  invaders  won  a  great  spoil 
without  any  opposition,  and  the  Gauls  recrossed  the  Apennines  to  carry  it  home 
in  safety.  They  would  have  been  tempted,  probably,  by  their  success,  to  renew 
their  inroad  in  the  next  year ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  Romans,  they  quarrelled 
with  one  another  about  the  division  of  their  plunder,"  and  the  m-eatest  part  of 
their  multitude  were  destroyed  by  each  other's  swords.  Whilst  tne  Gauls,  how- 
ever, were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  whole  force  of  Rome  was  watching 
their  movements ;  and  the  Samnites  sensed  the  opportunity  to  march  into  Luca- 
nia.**  The  appearance  of  a  Samnite  army  revived  the  Samnite  party  in  Lucania; 
the  Roman  party  was  everywhere  overpowered ;  town  after  town  was  recovered 
to  the  Samnite  alliance ;  and  the  partisans  of  Rome  sent  an  embassy  in  all  haste 
to  the  senate,  praying  for  instant  succor.  But  the  Samnite  government  did  not 
stop  here ;  their  ambassadors  endeavored  to  rouse  all  the  nations  of  Italy  to  arms, 

"  Livy,  X.  9.  "  ix  uh  r9f  *?mumtmv  hnpyttit  U6a)At  iwm^k' 

■Iivy;X.10.  ••r.— Polyb.  11. 19. 

■  "M.  Fulvius  Cn:  F.  Cn.  N.  Petintui  Co«.  ■  Polybius,  II.  19. 

De  Bamnitibas  Nequlnatibasauo.     Ann:  CD  *"  I^vy.  X.  11.    DionyBias,  XVI.  11.     For 

.  .  •  VII.  K.  Oct'*— Fasti  Capitol.  these  sadden  revolutions  in  the  condition  of 

*  Polybias,  11.  19.  Thia  aoconnt  is  again  Lucania.  we  may  oompare  the  conquest  of  B(bo- 
different  from  that  of  Livy,  who  represents  the  tia  by  Myronides,  and  its  loss  a  few  years  after- 
Gauls  OS  quarrelling  with  the  Etruscans  about  waras  through  tne  event  of  the  battle  of  Coro- 
the  terms  of  their  service,  and  thus  aa  not  in-  nea;  and  also  the  accession  of  Achaia  to  the 
▼ading  the  Boman  domimon  at  all.  There  con  Athenian  alliance,  a  little  before  the  thirty  years* 
be  no  doubt  that  Polybius  has  preserved  the  peace,  and  its  loss  anin,  through  the  stipota^ 
truer  version  of  these  events.  He  fixes  also  this  tions  of  that  treaty,  it  is  manifest  that  the  So- 
Oanlisb  invasion  at  about  eiffhty-seven  years  man  and  Samnite  parties  in  Lucania,  or,  in 
after  the  irst  invasion,  when  Some  was  taken,  other  words,  the  aristocratical  an  1  popular  par- 
that  is,  aeeording  to  his  reckoning,  Olym.  120-1,  ties,  each  as  they  gained  the  ascendency,  took 
or  B.  c.  800.  The  common  reckoning  places  it  to  tn^mselves  the  name  of  the  Lncanian  natido, 
in  899,  a  difference  not  worth  dwelling  upon.  and  spoke  of  the  forei^  supporters  of  the  op- 
posite party  as  the  national  enemies. 
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and  to  form  one  great  coalition  against  Borne.  They  solicited  the  Picentians  to 
join  them ;"  but  there  the  influence  of  the  Roman  party  was  predominant ;  and 
tbe  Picentian  government  made  a  merit  of  communicating  instantly  to  the  Ro- 
mans the  attempt  of  the  Samnites  to  shake  their  faith.  Old  jealousies  probably 
influenced  the  Marsians,  Marrucinians,  and  Pelignians ;  they  had  often  found  the 
Samnites  restless  neighbors,  and  dreaded  the  restoration  of  their  former  power. 
But  the  Sabines**  seem  to  have  listened  to  the  Samnite  overtures ;  there  the  ties 
of  blood  drew  the  two  people  towards  one  another ;  and  the  new  Roman  tribes, 
lately  created  in  the  JSqman  territory,  brought  the  Romans  into  too  close  neigh- 
borhood to  Reate  and  the  valley  of  the  Velinus.  Etruria  was  already  engaged 
in  a  quarrel  of  her  own  with  Rome ;  so  Cur  as  the  endless  party  revolutions  in 
the  Etruscan  cities  might  allow  any  dependence  on  the  stability  of  her  counsels. 
The  weakness  of  Umbria  might  yield  to  fear,  if  Etruria  on  one  side  and  the  Sa- 
bines  on  the  other,  and  the  Gauls  hanging  on  her  northern  frontier,  should  to- 
gether call  upon  her  to  join  the  confederacy.  Nor  were  the  Samnites  neglectful 
of  the  nations  of  the  south :  they  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  recovered  the 
greatest  part  of  Lucania,  and  their  arms,  giving  timely  aid  to  their  party  irithin  the 
country,  must  at  this  period  have  won  also  the  majority  of  the  Apulian  nation 
to  desert  the  Roman  alliance,  and  to  acknowledge  once  again  the  supremacy  of 
Samnium.^  The  indefatigable  Samnite  government,  after  all  these  efforts,  mi^ht 
bave  well  remonstrated,  like  the  Homeric  goddess,  with  that  bard  destiny  which 
was  to  render  them  all  fruitless — 

rOf  l^iXttS  iXiov  Ssiwat  %6vov  r^i*  irAcrrov, 
lipa  y  Sv  Upwva  ii6Ytf ;  xaitiiTiv  ii  not  twnot 
Aaiy  iyttpovc^f  Uptdym^  xaxi  Tot6  rs  vaialp. 

The  Romans,  as  might  have  been  expected,  readily  listened  to  the  prayer  of 
their  friends  in  Lucania.  An  alliance"  was  concluded  with  the  Bcgfaniiv  or  um  ium 
Lucanian  people,  and  hostages,  taken  probably  from  some  of  the  ^"^^  *"• 
families  of  the  Samnite  party,  were  given  to  the  Romans  as  a  pledge  of  their 
allies'  fidelity.  Ambassadors  were  sent  into  Samnium  to  require  the  Samnites  to 
withdraw  their  troops  from  Lucania,  and  with  a  threat  of  instant  war  if  the  de- 
mand were  not  complied  with.  The  Samnites  ofdered  the  ambassadors  to  leave 
Samnium  without  an  audience ;  and  the  general  council  of  the  Samnite  nation 
resolved  that  each  separate  state  of  their  union  should  make  its  preparations  for 
the  support  of  the  common  cause.  On  the  other  side,  the  Romans  made  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war ;  and  thus  the  desperate  struggle  began  again  with  in- 
creased animosity. 

When  we  read  of  the  Samnites,  Etruscans,  and  Gauls,  with  the  Lucanians  and 
Apulians,  some  of  the  Sabines,  and  most  of  the  Umbrian  states,  sapcHontmiKthorui* 
engaged  in  one  great  confederacy  against  Rome,' we  are  first  in-  »«n«»«>nf»<»"«y- 
clined  to  wonder  how  the  Romans  could  have  escaped  destruction.  But  when 
we  consider  that  under  the  name  of  Rome  were  included  all  those  nations  which 
were  in  her  alliance,  and  of  whose  forces  she  had  the  supreme  disposal,  we  find 
that  it  was  but  a  weaker  and  far  worse  organized  confederacy  opposed  to  one 
stronger  in  itself,  and  much  more  firmly  united.  From  the  Ciminian  Hills  to  the 
bay  of  Naples,  the  territory  of  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Campanians  presented  a 
compact  mass  of  states  and  people,  far  superior  in  population,  in  resources, 
and  in  union,  to  the  long  and  ill-organized  line  of  its  enemies ;  whilst,  in  the  cen- 

**  JAvj,  X.  11.  his  oonBulslilp,  namely,  in  the  year  458.    See 

"  Amitemnm,  a  Sabine  town  in  the  npper  Orelli.  Inscript.  Latin.  Colleotio,  No.  589. 

valley  of  the  Aternus.  was  taken  from  the  Sam-  "  ^canse  m  the  year  457  we  find  an  Apulian 

nites  by  the  Bomans  in  461.  Livy,  X.  89.   This  army  in  the  field  in  aid  of  the  Samnites ;  and 

implies  a  previous  occupation  of  it  by  tbe  Sam-  P.  Decius  is  said  to  have  defeated  it  at  Maleven- 

nites,  and  an  alliance  therefore  between  the  two  tum,  when  on  its  march  to  join  the  Samnite 

eounirics.    And  aa  inscription  relating  to  Ap-  army.    Livy,  X.  15. 

nins  daudius  the  blind  states,  that  he  "de-  "  Livy,  X.  11, 12.    Dionysius,  XVI.  11,  IS. 
Mtod  an  army  of  Sabines  and  Etruscans''  in 


DaMiteb  tad  wylnf 
MeooBto  of  the  earn- 
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(re  of  Italy,  and  reaching  to  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Marsians,  PelignianSp 
Marrucinians,  Frentanians,  Yestinians,  and  Picentians,  formed  a  separate  mass  of 
Roman  allies,  who,  by  their  position,  might  either  obstruct  the  enemies'  commu- 
nication, or  threaten  their  rear.  In  fact,  it  was  only  the  desperate  resolution  of 
the  Samnite  people,  and  the  great  energy  and  ability  of  their  leaders,  which  could 
afford  any  chance  of  success,  where  the  resources  of  the  contending  parties  were 
so  unequal.  The  Gauls  were,  like  all  barbarians,  uncertain  and  unmanageable  ; 
and  the  repeated  vacillations  of  the  Etruscan  counsels  made  the  alliance  of  Etm- 
ria  as  unsafe  a  support  as  that  of  Egypt  to  the  kings  of  Juda :  to  lean  on  the 
Etruscans  was  indeed  to  lean  on  a  broken  reed. 

No  combined  plan  of  operations  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  Rome  can  be 
rini  ff-Tf'ft  of  tiM  traced  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  war.  The  Gauls  could  not  be 
**''  prevailed  on  as  yet  to  take  the  field  ;  and  the  Roman  party  in  Lu* 

cania  was  not  entirely  put  down,  so  that  the  Samnites  were  still  employed  in  that 
quarter,  and  could  not  send  an  army  into  Etruria. 

The  Roman  consuls  of  the  year  456,  the  first  year  of  the  renewed  Samnite 
war,  were  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  and  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus.*  L. 
Scipio  was  the  great-granafather  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal ; 
he  is  the  first  Roman  of  whom  a  contemporary  record  has  reached 
our  times ;  the  famous  epitaph*"  on  his  tomb,  which  declares  him  to  have  been 
"  a  brave  man  and  a  wise,  whose  form  well  matched  his  nobleness."  Yet  such 
are  the  perplexities  of  the  uncertain  history  of  these  times,  that  no  one  action 
recorded  in  Scipio's  epitaph  is  noticed  by  Livy,  while  no  action  which  livy 
ascribes  to  him  is  mentioned  in  his  epitaph.  The  accounts  of  his  colleague's  ex- 
ploits are  no  less  varied ;  some  making  him  win  a  great  battle  in  northern  Sam- 
nium,'^  and  saying  that  he  afterwards  besieged  and  took  Bovianum  and  Aufidena ; 
Willie  others  placed  the  seat  of  his  campaign  on  the  Lucanian  frontier,  and  ex- 
tuHed"  the  ability  with  which  he  had  conducted  his  operations  agamst  a  superior 
enemy.  A  third  account  is  followed  by  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  that  Fulvius  tri- 
umphed over  the  Samnites  and  Etruscans ;  which  seems  to  contradict  the  story 
followed  by  Livy,  that  Scipio  invaded  Etruria,  advanced  as  far  as  Yolaterr»,  and 
gained  a  hardly  won  victory  under  the  walls  of  that  city.  It  is  only  certain  that 
this  year  was  really  marked  by  no  great  successes  on  the  part  of  the  Romans ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  looked  forward  to  the  next  campaign  with  great  anxiety, 
and  therefore^  they  pressed  Q.  Fabius  to  accept  the  consulship,  notwithstanding 
his  advanced  age,  and  although  he  was  not  legally  eligible,  as  ten  years  had  not 
elapsed  since  he  was  consul  before.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  remonstrated ;  a  dis- 
pensation," according  to  a  practice  afterwards  so  frequent,  was  passed  in  his  favor ; 
and  the  people  proceeded  to  elect  him.     He  then  entreated  of  them  that  he 

•■  Livy,  X.  11.  "  livy.  X.  12. 

*  The  sarcophagus  which  contained  tho  bones  "  Bee  the  stories  inFrontinus,  Strategem,  L 

of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  was  discovered  in  1780,  6.  ft  1,  2,  and  I.  11,  §  2,  already  referred  to  by 

and  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Mnnonm.    The  epi-  Niebnhr.    But  the  aathorlty  of  tlie  particular 

taph  is  as  follows,  written  In  the  old  Saturnian  anecdotes  contained  in  snch  collections  as  that 

verse :  of  Frontinus  is  but  small,  and  it  Ia  not  in  itself 

«i  /I  — .  r  -  T     •  -  c  •  •    -D^.v^^.     n     ■     J  to  be  set  in  comparison  with  that  of  any  mod- 

"ComeUus  Lucius  Scipio  BarbatusGnaivod  ^^^^g,     ^^^efiil  historian.    In  the  proint  in^- 

Patre  prognatus  fortis  vir  sapicnsque  stance  the  anecdotes  are  curious,  ^  showing 

Quoiua  forma  virtutei  pansmna  fuit,  j,^^           different  versions  of  thi  same  evenU 

Coniiol  censor  aidilis  quei  fuit  apud  vos,  ^^^  j^  circulation,  as  long  as  no  real  historian 

Taurasia  Cisauna  Samnio  ccpit  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^j^  tbcm  all,  and  to  choose  the  truest 

Subigit  omno  Loucana  opsicTesque  ahdoucit.»'  ^j,  ^^e  most  probable ;  but  they  do  not  appear 

"  Gnaivod^'  in  the  first  lino  would^  in  modem  to  me  to  be  entitled  to  any  peculiar  credit. 

Latin,  be  "Cnseo,"  and  "quoius"  in  the  third  "  Livy.  X.  18. 

line  is  "  cujus.'*    I  have  copied  the  inHoription  "  " Triouni  plebis  .  .  .  aiebant,  so  ad  popu- 

ft-om  Bunscn    and    Platner's  "  Bcschreioung  lum  laturos  ut  logibus  solveretur." — Livy,  X. 

Boms,^^  Vol.  III.  p.  616.    It  may  bo  found  also  18.     Legibus  solvi  is  the  regular  expression 

Lii  Orelli^s  Collection  of  Inscriptions,  No.  550,  used  when  any  one  has  a  dispensation  ipinted 

and  an  engraving  of  the  sarcophagus,  exhibiting  him,  to  release  him  from  complying  with  tht 

rlso  the  epitaph,  is  given  in  the  Oentleman^s  enactments  of  some  particular  law. 
Uagazine  for  April,  1787. 
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migbt  recommend  to  them  P.  Decius  as  his  colleagae :  Decius  a  id  himself,  he 
said,  had  been  censprs  together,  and  there  was  no  man  with  whom  he  could  act 
BO  well  as  consul.  Accordingly,  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  were  elected  together : 
Li,  Scipio,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  served"  under  Fabius  as  his  lieu- 
tenant, and  a  Fulvius''  and  a  Valerius  are  named  amongst  his  military  tribunes. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  Romans  expected  to  be  assailed  by  the  whole  force 
of  the  enemies'  confederacy,  they  found  it  suddenly  paralyzed,  second  fMipdga.  ».. 
£truria  for  some  reason  or  other  was  not  ready  to  act,"  and  the  SSSJ™  bj  ofSwi' 
Roman  frontier  on  that  side  might  be  safely  left  without  an  army.  "**  **•  ^**'* 
Accordingly,  both  consuls  marched  into  Samnium,"'  Fabius  by  Sora  and  the 
upper  Liris,  Decius  by  the  country  of  the  Sidicinians  and  the  line  of  the  Yul- 
tumus.  Fabius  was  met  by  the  main  Samnite  army,  which  he  defeated  after  a 
most  obstinate  battle ;  while  Decius  had  encountered  the  Apulians  near  Bene- 
▼entum  on  their  march  to  join  their  allies,  and  defeated  them  also.  The  Samnites 
then  acted  on  the  defensive,  and  were  obliged  to  suffer  their  country  to  be  laid 
ivaste  without  opposition.  Both  of  the  Roman  armies  remained  in  Samnium,  it 
is  said,  for  five  months,*^  moving  about  from  one  part  of  it  to  another,  and  carry- 
ing on  their  ravages  so  systematically,  that  Decius  was  recorded  to  have  en- 
camped his  legions  in  forty-five  several  places,  and  Fabius  in  as  many  as  eighty- 
ax.  But  the  Samnites  must  have  driven  their  cattle  to  their  mountain  pastures, 
and  many  of  these  were  so  surrounded  by  forests,  and  so  fenced  round  with 
precipitous  cliffs,  that  a  small  force  could  have  defended  them  with  success 
against  an  army.  The  low  country,**  however,  was  no  doubt  grievously  wasted, 
and  the  Romans  must  have  found  plunder  enough  to  encourage  them  to  continue 
their  invasion.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Fabius  returned  to  Rome  to  hold 
the  comida ;  after  which  he  resumed  his  command,  and  both  he  and  his  colleague 
were  ordered  to  remain  in  Samnium^  for  six  months  longer,  with  the  title  and 
power  of  proconsul. 

It  was  probably  in  this  winter  that  the  Samnite  influence  in  Lucania  and  Apu- 
lia was  completely  overthrown,  and  both  those  couiftries  returned 
to  the  Roman  alliance.  In  both  the  aristocratical  party  was  of  eo*^!^  t?  th/RoiM 
itself  eager  to  re-establish  this  connection ;  and  the  presence  of 
two  Roman  armies,  and  the  inability  of  the  Samnites  to  keep  the  field  against 
them,  destroyed  the  ascendency  of  the  popular  party,**  and  changed  accordingly 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  whole  people.  It  was  now  too,  it  seems,  that 
L.  Scipio,  as  lieutenant  of  the  proconsul,  Q.  Fabius,  had  so  great  a  share  in 
effecting  the  revolution  in  Lucania,  as  to  be  able  to  boast,  in  the  words  of  his 

■•  livy,  X.  14.     "  Fobius  .  .  .  Scipionom       "  Livy,  X.  U. 
le«itam  hostatoB  piinue  legionis  snbtrahere  ...       *  Livy,  X.  15.  The  circamstantial  statemeut 


jut)Ot.''  of  the  DQinber  of  encampmentB  in  this  campoigr. 


Fnlvium,"  and  Niebahr  observes  that  Maximas  448  had  ravaged  Samninm  during  five  months, 

was  a  Burnamo  of  the  Folvian  family,  as  appears  burning  all  the  scattered  houses,  and  destroy- 

finom  the  Fasti  Capitolini.    It  is  probable  that  ing  the  fruit-trees.    Diodorus,  XX.  80.    But  no 

the  military  tribunes  here  spoken  of  were  the  enemy  could  have  penetrated  within  the  rocky 

sons  respectively  of  Cn.  Fulvlus  and  of  M.  Va-  walls  of  the  Mateso,  and  many  other  spots  mtist 

lerius.  who  had  been  consuls  in  454  and  456.  .have  been  equidly  secure. 

••  "  Ab  Sutrio  et  Ncpete  ct  Faleriis  legati.  *•  Livy,  X.  16. 

•actores  concilia  EtrnrisB  populornm  de  petendi  *^  "  Lucanorum  seditiones  a  plobeiis  ct  a^en- 

pace  haberi." — 1^^»  X.  14.    This  perpetual  tibus  ducibus  ortas  8umm&  optimatinni  volun- 

▼adllation  in  the  Etruscan  counsels  arose  no  tate  per  Q.  Fabium  prooonsulem,  missnm  eo 

doubt  firom  the  balanced  state  of  their  domestic  cum  vetere  exercitu,  corapresserat." — Livy.  X. 

parties.    If  any  difficulty  arose  in  obtaining  the  18.     Nothing  is  mentioned  of  the  Apuhani 

expected  aid  from  theG^uls,  the  Cilnii  of  Arrc-  after  their  defeat  at  Boneventum ;  but  as  they 

tlam,  and  other  friends  of  the  Roman  connec-  do  not  appear  again  as  the  allies  of  the  Samnites. 

tlon,  would  ui^o  the  danger  of  opposing  Rome  it  is  prooable  that  they  followed  the  example  oi 

ainc^e-handed.  and  would  advise  delay:  and  the  Lucanians,  and  returned  in  this  winter  to 

fbar  and  weakness,  counterfeiting  pruaence,  their  old  oonnection  with  Borne, 
would  eooily  be  tempted  to  listen  to  tnem. 
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epitaph,  that  he  had  "  subdued  all  Lucania  and  carried  off  hostages."  The  boa* 
tages  would  be  demanded  from  the  principal  families  of  the  popular  or  Samnite 
party,  as  a  security  that  they  should  not  again  excite  their  countrymen  to  reroU 
from  Rome. 

Thus  having  recovered  Lucania  and  Apulia,  having  overrun  Samnium  without 
R««ii«i  «r  tiM  WW  k  resistance  during  several  months,  and  having  succeeded  apparent- 
Etnuu.  ]^^  through  the  influence  of  their  party  in  the  Etruscan  cities,  in 

separating  Etruria  from  the  coalition,  the  Romans  thought  that  their  work  was 
done ;  the  two  proconsular  armies  marched  home  and  were  disbanded,  and  the 
consuls  of  the  year,  L.  Volumnius  and  App.  Claudius,  after  having  hitherto  re- 
mained quiet  at  Rome,  were  ordered  to  march  with  their  newly  raised  legbns^ 
into  Samnium,  as  if  to  receive  the  final  submission  of  their  exhausted  enemy.  But 
scarcely  had  the  consuls  left  the  city,  when  tidings  came  that  the  cities  of  Etru- 
ria were  in  arms.^  that  several  of  the  Umbrian  states  had  joined  them,  that  Uiey 
were  engaging  the  services  of  a  large  force  of  Gaulish  auxiliaries ;  and  that  a 
Samnite  general,  with  a  Samnite  army,  was  in  the  midst  of  thb  mass  of  enemies, 
to  cement  their  union,  and  to  breathe  into  their  counsels  a  new  spirit  of  decision 
and  energy. 

There  is  no  finer  scene  in  history  than  the  embassy  of  Demosthenes  to  Thebes, 
MunhorodUMi^ii*.  when  Philip  had  occupied  Elatea.  Triumphing  alike  over  all  old 
&^tot!«S!^'tiS2  prejudices  and  all  present  fears,  the  great  orator,  almost  in 
wHag>h»tft<«M.  ^^Q  y^^  presence  of  the  Macedonian  army,  and  in  spite  of  the  in- 
fluence of  a  strong  Macedonian  party  in  Thebes  itself,  prevailed  upon  the  Thebans 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Athens,  and  to  share  her  fortune  for  life  or 
for  death  in  her  contest  against  the  common  enemy  of  independent  Greece. 
Most  unlike  to  this  action  of  Demosthenes  in  glory,  yet  not  inferior  to  it  in  vig 
orous  resolution,  was  the  march  of  the  Sammte  general,  Gellius  EgnaUus,  into 
Etruria,  in  order  by  his  presence  to  determine  the  wavering  counsels  of  the  Etrus- 
cans to  a  zealous  co-operation  against  Rome.  Seizing  the  moment  when  the 
proconsuls  had  left  Samnium,  and  the  new  consuls  had  not  yet  taken  the  field,  he 
fearlessly  abandoned  his  own  country  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  with  a 
select  army,  marched  through  the  land  of  the  Sabines  into  Umbria,  and  froir 
thence  crossing  the  Tiber,  arrived  in  the  heart  of  Etruria.  His  sudden  appear- 
ance raised  the  spirits  of  the  friends  of  the  Samnite  alliance,  and  struck  terror 
into  the  Cilnii  and  the  party  attached  to  Rome.  The  Etruscans  resolved  to 
renew  the  war,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  many  of  the  Umbrian  states  and  an  army 
of  Gauls  were  expected  to  join  them. 

On  the  first  tidings  of  this  march  of  the  Samnite  general,  the  senate  sent 
Third  cunMign.  Bodi  ordcrs  to  Appius  Claudius  to  follow  him  without  delay.  Appius, 
£SShi;Sil!dIr<2!  with  the  first  and  fourth  Roman  legions  and  12,000  allies,  was 
>*'^  probably  on  his  march  towards  the  northern  parts  of  Samnium, 

by  the  Latin  road  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  thus  could  be  sent  into 
Etruria  more  readily  than  his  colleague,  who,  we  may  suppose,  had  marched  by 
the  Appian  Road  to  attack  the  southern  frontier  of  Samnium  from  Campania. 
Appius  hastened  into  Etruria,^  and  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  army  at  first 
revived  the  hopes  of  the  partisans  of  Rome :  but  one  consul  was  unequal  to  the 
combined  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  L.  Volumnius  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Sam- 
nium also,  and  hasten  to  join  his  colleague.     No  sooner  was  the  whole  force  of 

^  Th^  accountB  which  livy  followed  repre-  ported  that  AppioB  Clandias  and  Yolomiiiiia 

sent  the  proc''>nsul8  as  being  Btill  in  Samnium  Doth  oarriedon  war  in  Samnium  (Livy,  X.  17,  ad 

when  the  new  consuls  took  the  field.  X.  18.  flnem);  and  it  is  not  likely.  aaNiebuhr  remarks 

But  Nicbulir  obacrvea  that  his  narrative  con-  that  four  armies  should  nave  been  emplojeo 

tradicts  itself,  for  the  legions  raised  by  the  con-  before  the  war  broke  out  in  Etruiiik  and  tiurt 

Buls  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  the  Ist,  twoofthemshould  then  have  been  disbanded. 

•ices  were  most  needfoL 
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Rome  thus  employed  in  Etnuia,  than  the  Samnites  took  the  field  with  the  forces 
which  had  been  left  to  defend  their  own  county,  and  burst  mto  Campania.^ 
There  they  laid  waste  not  only  the  lands  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  but  of  all  those 
Roman  citizens  who  had  obtained  settlements  in  the  Falemian  district,  and  com- 
posed the  Falerian  tribe. 

The  march  of  Gellius  Egnatius  h^d  thus  completely  attained  its  object ;  Sam- 
niam  was  wholly  relieved,  and  the  war  was  carried  into  the  actual  ^km  at  room,  tu 
territory  of  Rome.  Even  the  mere  suddenness  of  this  change  was  Srilk  SSl  »J!S 
enough  to  increase  its  terrors;  the  Roman  government  ordered  •oiuumi'C.oipmu. 
all  legal  business  to  be  suspended,^  and  troops  to  be  raised  for  the  defence  of 
the  city ;  nor  were  the  levies  confined  to  the  military  age,  or  to  free-bom  com- 
mons of  the  country  tribes,  but  citizens  above  five-and-forty,  and  even  freedmen 
of  the  four  city  tribes,  were  enrolled  in  the  legions  raised  to  meet  the  emergency. 
All  these  measures  were  directed  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls  by  P.  Sempronius 
Sophus,  the  praetor.  Meanwhile  L.  Yolumnius  had  received  Atelligence  of  the 
Invasion  of  Campania,  and  was  hastening  back  from  Etruria  to  his  own  province. 
It  is  apparent  from  the  stories  which  have  been  preserved  of  the  meeting  of  the 
two  consuls  in  Etruria,  that  there  was  no  harmony  between  them ;  and  thus  the 
public  service  was  likely  to  suffer  the  less  from  the  division  of  their  forces.  We 
may  believe  also,  that  their  junction  for  a  time  had  revived  the  Roman  interest 
in  the  Etruscan  cities ;  and  we  may  admit,  not  indeed  the  account  given  by  Livy 
of  a  complete  victory  won  over  the  Etruscan  and  8amnite  armies,  but  that  some 
advantages  were  gained^^  which  saved  Appius  from  his  perilous  situation,  and 
enabled  his  colleague  to  leave  him  when  a  still  more  pressing  danger  called  him 
into  Campania.  Yolumnius  marched  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  on  his  reach- 
ing the  scene  of  action,  he  obliged  the  Samnites  instantly  to  retreat  into  their  own 
country,  and  overtaking  a  party  of  them  on  their  way,  he  defeated  thepa  with 
considerable  loss,^  and  recovered  a  great  portion  of  the  spoil  which  they  were 
carrying  with  them.  This  gleam  of  success  was  most  welcome  to  the  Romans ; 
the  usual  course  of  business  was  resumed,  after  having  been  suspended  for 
eighteen  days,  and  a  thanksgiving  was  ordered  in  the  name  of  the  consul  for  the 
favor  which  the  gods  had  shown  to  the  commonwealth  under  his  auspices. 

Still,  however,  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  most  critical.  In  order  to  protect  the 
Falemian  district  from  the  ravages  of  the  Samnites,  it  was  re- 
solved that  two  Roman  colonies  should  be  planted  there ;  one  at  ii^*nmSSr^i>^!i^ 
Mintumee*'  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  and  the  other  at  Sinuessa,  «»  ^  eh««'Mii. 
on  the  hills  which  divide  the  waters  running  to  the  Liris  from 
those  that  feed  the  Savone.  But  settlements  in  this  quarter  were  considered  so 
insecure,  and  so  exposed  to  perpetual  ravages  from  the  Samnites,  that  few  were 
willing  to  accept  a  grant  of  land  on  such  terms.  .  As  the  consular  elections  drew 
near,  L.  Yolumnius  was  recalled  from  Campania  to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  people  again  called  upon  Q.  Fabius  to  accept  the  office 
of  consul.  He  again  yielded  to  the  general  wish,  but  begged,  as  before,  that 
P.  Decius  might  be  his  colleague ;  and  Decius  was  accordingly  elected  consul 
inih  him."^  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  still  with  his  army  in  Etruria,  was  ap* 
pointed  prsetor,  and  L.  Yolumnius  had  his  command  prolonged  for  another  year 
as  proconsul.  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  had  served  under  Fabius  in  his  lost  con- 
sulship, Cn.  Fulvius,  who  had  been  consul  in  the  year  456,  and  had  conducted 
the  first  campaign  of  this  war  in  Samnium,  together  with  L.  Postumius  Megel- 

*  Livy,  X.  20.  that  Appius  repulsed  the  enemy  and  saved  his 

••  livy,  X.  21.  own  army,  but  it  by  no  means  proves  that  he 

^  In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  Appius  vowed  won  a  decided  victory.    We  have  only  to  re- 

to  build  a  temple  to  Bellona,  if  the  goddess  member  Coruna  and  Albuhera. 

would  grant  him  victonr ;  and  this  teniple  was  *  Livy,  X.  20,  21. 

afterwords  built.    See  OrcUi,  Inscript.  Latiuar.  ^  Livy,  X.  SI. 

CoUoct.  No.  689.  This  may  be  taken  as  evidence  "*  Livy,  X.  22-26. 
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lus,  were  appointed  also  to  commands  in  this  great  campaign,  with  the  titJc  of 
propraetors. 

The  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  impending  contest  may  be  measured  by  the 
A  u  c  469  B  c  P^^c^l'"'  accounts  of  prodi^es  and  their  expiations  which  were 
l?i'h«  fiSTS'i?*^  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  this  year.  From  the  altar"  of  the 
*"'  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  there  flowed  for  throe  successive 
days,  so  said  the  annals,  first  blood,  then  honey,  and  on  the  third  day  milL  The 
blood  was  interpreted  as  a  sign  that  the  blood  of  thank-offerings  for  victory 
8hould  soon  stream  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  but  the  favors  of  the  fods  would  not 
be  unmixed ;  for  honey  was  the  medicine  of  the  sick,  and  foreshowed  a  heavy 
visitation  of  sickness :  milk  was  the  food  of  those  whose  com  had  failed  them,  and 
was  the  sign  of  a  coming  famine.  To  avert  the  threatened  anger  of  the  gods, 
and  to  confirm  them  in  their  promised  favor,  solemn  prayers"  were  ordered  to  be 
offered  during  two  whole  days ;  and  frankincense  ^nd  wine  were  furnished  to 
every  one  at  the  public  expense,  that  the  prayers  might  be  universal  and  un- 
ceasing. 

The  consuls  at  this  time  came  into  office  about  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  and 

^  J  to  Ktni  ^^  *^®  *°°^  ^^  ®^^^  *^'*^^  ^^  ^^^  Apennines,  the  Gauls  could 
riM.  w?ntcr"*iMt«h'^  not  yct  takc'  the  field  to  march  into  Etruria,  and  the  campai^ 
•  ••  r«  wv*  .  ^^^j^  jj^|,  |jg  opened  till  the  spring.  But  the  position  of  Appius 
Claudius  in  the  enemy's  country  was  exceedmgly  perilous ;  and  he  himselt,  in 
the  opinion  of  Fabius,  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  Ac- 
cordingly, Fabitts  himself,  having  raised"  a  small  force  of  4000  foot  and  600 
horse,  out  of  a  great  multitude  who  were  eager  to  serve  under  so  renowned  a 
genera],  set  out  at  once  for  Etruria.  He  found  Appius  Claudius  bus!]}''  employed 
m  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  his  camp,  and  the  soldiers  from  thus  acting 
solely  on  the  defensive  were  dispirited,  and  mistrusted  both  themselves  and  their 
general.  Fabius  ordered  them  to  level  their  fortifications ;  and  having  sent  Ap- 
pius home,  he  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  person,  and  kept  it  continually 
in  movement,  marching  rapidly  from  place  to  place,  and  restoring  to  the  men 
their  accustomed  feeling  of  confidence.  He  then  stationed  one  division**  in  the 
country  of  the  Camertian  Umbrians,  the  allies  of  the  Romans,  to  observe  the 
pass  by  which  the  Gauls  were  likely  to  cross  the  Apennines,  apparently  that 
of  La  Scheggia  on  the  Flaminian  road,  descending  on  Nocera  and  Foligno.  This 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  L.  Scipio ;  while  Fabius  himself  returned  to 
Rome  to  concert  measures  with  his  colleague  for  the  operations  of  the  approach- 
ing spring. 

Two  consular  armies"  were  destined  to  take  the  field,  consisting  each  of  two 

fmvm  of  (ii«  RomiiM  ^0™^^  legions,  and  an  unusually  large  force  of  Roman  cavalry ; 

Biidi)i«iraiiiM«in(ior.  togcthcr  with  600  Campanian  cavalry,  and  a  force  of  allies  still 

a«e  T.CIM     HI.  1^^^.^^^.  ^^^^^  ^y^^^  ^^  ^j^^  Romaus  themselves.     Amongst  the  allies 

were  undoubtedly  the  Lucanians**  and  Campanians,  and  in  all  probability  the 
Marsians,  Pelignians,  Marrucinians,  and  Yestinians,  as  well  as  the  contingents  of 
the  colonies  founded  in  the  late  war,  and  those  of  the  still  independent  cities  of 
the  Latins.  All  the  forces  of  the  Picentians  which  could  be  spared  from  the 
defence  of  their  own  country,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Camertians,  were  employed, 
we  may  suppose,  with  the  army  of  L.  Scipio,  watching  the  movements  of  the 
sneray  in  Umbria. 

Whilst  this  large  force,  consisting  at  least  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand 
_  men,  was  to  take  the  field  in  the  north,  two  more  Roman  lesrions, 

with  a  proportionate  number  of  allies,  were  to  invade  Sanmium" 

**  Zon&ras,  VIII.  1.  **  The  Lnconians  aro  mentioned  as  amo>V 

**  Livy,  X.  28.  the  regular  allies  of  the  Somaiis,  and  quaiteraa 

"*  Livy,  X.  25.  vithin  the  consnla'  cam]),  in  the  year  imnM^ 

••  liivy,  X.  25.  diately  foUowinff. — See  Evy,  X  88. 

••Uvy,X.26.  «Iivy,X.2l^ 
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under  L.  Volumnius  as  proconsul.  A  third  army,  under  Cn.  Fulvius  as  pro- 
praetor," was  to  be  stationed  as  a  reserve  in  the  Faliscan  territory,  at  once  to  de« 
fend  the  passage  of  the  Tiber,  and  preserve  the  communications  of  the  main  army 
with  Rome ;  and  also  to  create  a  diversion,  if  opportunity  should  offer,  by  acting 
on  the  offensive  against  Etruria.  And  lastly,  a  fourth  army,  commanded  by  L. 
Postumitts  Megellus,*^  also  propraetor,  was  to  be  encamped  in  the  Vatican  dis- 
trict, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  to  cover  Rome  itself. 

This  account  of  the  dispositions  of  the  Romans  is  clear  and  perfectly  credible ; 
but,  unfortunately,  we  are  left  in  total  ignorance  as  to  the  num-  ,  „  ^^,  ^,_.^  , 
bers,  movements,  and  position  of  the  enemy.  Why  the  ilitruscans  JjJJJiif'  *^*  *^*^ 
and  Samnites  did  not  crush  Scipio's  army,  even  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Gauls,  we  can  scarcely  understand,  unless  we  suppose  that  party  struggles- 
again  paralyzed  the  force  of  the  Etruscans,  and  kept  it  in  inactivity  under  a  show 
of  caution,  till  the  whole  army  of  the  alliance  should  be  assembled.  At  last  the 
Qauls  commenced  their  movement  before  the  consuls  had  left  Rome ;  they  has- 
tened to  force  the  passae;e  of  the  Apennines,  and  no  sooner  had  they  arrived  oh 
the  scene  of  war  than  they  began  to  act  in  earnest.  L.  Scipio's  army*^  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Gauls  and  Samnites,  and  completely  defeated ;  one  legion,  it  is 
said,  was  cut  to  pieces ;  the  rest  of  his  division  took  shelter,  probably,  within 
some  of  the  neighboring  towns,  and  the  Gaulish  horsemen  overrunning  the  coun- 
try, fell  in  suddenly  with  the  two  consular  armies,  which  had  now  taken  the 
field,  and  first  acquainted  them  with  the  defeat  of  their  countrymen,  by  exhibit-  • 
ing  the  heads  of  the  slain  Romans  affixed  to  their  long  lances,  or  hanging  round 
the  necks  of  their  horses. 

Exactly  at  this  critical  point  of  the  campaign,  Livy's  narrative  fails  us,  and  all 

that  passed  between  the  destruction  of  the  lesdon  and  the  final 

battle  at  Sentmum  is  a  total  blank;  it  is  as  much  loss  to  us  as  a  bri«»ie«v«th«ir«uiM. 
country  travelled  over  during  the  night;  we  were  in  one  sort  of  mto«r.iIi«tuiii«diC 
scenery  yesterday,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  another  this  morning ; 
each  is  distinct  in  itself,  but  we  know  not  the  connection  between  them.  Ear- 
nestly must  GcUius  Egnatius  have  labored  to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle  in  the 
plains  of  Umbria ;  the  allies  had  begun  the  campaign  with  happy  omens,  their 
whole  force  was  united,  the  ground  was  favorable;  nothing  could  be  gained, 
and  every  thing  would  be  hazarded  by  delay.  But  whether  the  fault  rested 
once  ngaii  with  the  Etruscans,  or  whether  the  Picentians  caused  a  timely  diver- 
sion, by  threatening  to  invade  the  country  of  the  Gauls,  or  whether  the  consuls 
fell  back  upon  Spoletum,  and  were  able  to.  avoid  an  action  for  the  moment,  we 
know  not.  But  they  sent  orders  to  the  propraetors,  Cn.  Fulvius  and  L.  Postu- 
mius,  (0  advance  into  the  heart  of  Etruria,  and  no  sooner  did  the  tidings  of  this 
movement  reach  the  enemy's  army,  than  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  insisted  on 
marching  to  the  defence  of  the  Etruscan  territory,  and  the  Gauls  and  Sam- 
nites, indignant  at  their  desertion,  and  refusing  to  follow  them,  had  no  choice 
themselves  but  to  fall  back  behind  the  Apennines,  and  to  resign  their  hopes  of  a 
victorious  march  upon  Rome. 

The  Romans  pursued  them  instantly,  with  two  consular  armies  certainly,  and 
with  the  wreck  of  L.  Scipio's  division;   perhaps  also  with  the  Th«  rmmm  fpiiow 

-  «•  rr-vri  •  i-i  i  i_  n     j   !•  Ibein.    The  two  annlM 

two  legions  of  L.  Volumnius,  which  may  have  been  recalled  from  m««t»ts«auauiii. 
Samnium.     Tliey  found  the  enemy  in  the  country  of  Sentinum,  an  Umbrian 
town  on  the  north  side  of  the  Apennines,^'  just  under  the  central  chain,  in  a 

"  livj,  X.  27.  ttom  Ancona  to  Rome  crosses  tho  Apennines 

**  Livy,  X.  27.  to  descend  upon  Foligno. 

**  Livv,  X.  26.  PolybiuB,  II.  19.    We  learn  ''  The  ancient  Sentinum  stood  on  or  near  the* 

from  Poly  bins,  that  the  Samnites  were  encaged  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Sossoferrato,  as  iv 

in  Uiis  oction  as  well  as  the  Oaals,  and  mat  it  known  bv  inscriptions  which  have  been  dis- 

was  not  a  sarprise,  bat  a  regalar  battle,  waptrd^-  covered  there.    See  OrcUi,  Nos.  8861  and  4949. 

mvrr  'pM^a/oif.    It  was  fought  in  the  country  of  But  I  have  no  good  information  as  to  the  de- 

tho  Cainertians,  or  people  of  Comerinura,  per-  tails  of  the  topography, 
hans  near  the  point  where  the  modem  road 
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small  vallej  which  runs  down  into  the  larger  ralley  of  the  jfisis  or  Esino,  and 
hot  far  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Flaminian  road,  at  the  point  where  it  crosses 
the  watershed  of  the  mountains.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Ro- 
man generals  to  hring  the  contest  to  an  issue  whilst  they  had  only  the  Gauls  and 
Samnites  to  encounter,  and  in  this  they  easily  succeeded,  for  the  Gauls  had  never 
yet  fought  the  Romans  without  conquering  them,  and  Gellius  Egnatius  knew 
enough  of  the  inconstant  humor  of  barbarians  to  be  aware  that  they  would  soon 
be  tired  of  a  protracted  war,  and  that  if  the  Gauls  too  deserted  him,  his  heroic  march 
from  Samnium  would  have  been  made  in  vain.  So  the  two  armies  met  by  com* 
mon  consent  in  fair  field ;  Q.  Fabius  was  on  the  Roman  right,  opposed  to  GeHius 
Egnatius  and  his  Samnites ;"  P.  Decius  was  on  the  left  over  against  the  Gauls. 
If  L.  Yolumnius  was  present  with  the  legions  from  Samnium,  he  probably,  likb 
On.  Servilius  at  Cannae,  who  had  also  been  consul  in  the  year  before  the  battle, 
had  his  place  in  the  centre.  The  Samnites  could  not  alone  have  contended  with 
Q.  Fabius,  whose  right  wing  was  equal  to  a  regular  consular  army;  and  the 
Gauls  must  have  been  more  than  enough  to  overpower  P.  Decius.  It  is  proba. 
ble,  therefore,  that  the  Gauls  composed  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  line  of 
battle,  and  that  only  the  extreme  left  was  hela  by  Gellius  Egnatius  and  his  Sam- 
nites. 

While  the  two  armies  fronted  each  other,  and  were  on  the  very  eve  of  battle, 
k  teTottbi*  emn  tn.  A  hiud,"  said  the  Roman  story,  came  running  down  from  the 
wongMiiMRoiaaM.  mountains  between  the  two  opposing  lines,  witb  a  wolf  in  chase 
of  her.  She  ran  in  amongst  the  Gaulish  ranks,  and  the  Gauls  transfixed  her  with 
their  long  javelins.  The  wolf  ran  towards  the  Romans,  and  they  instantly  gavd 
free  passage  to  the  beast  which  had  given  suck  to  the  founder  of  their  city ;  and 
whose  image  they  had  only  in  the  preceding  yeai^  set  up  beneath  that  very 
sacred  fig-tree  in  the  comitium,  which  tradition  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  tho 
miracle.  "  See,"  cried  out  one  of  the  soldiers,  "  Diana's  sacred  hind  has  been 
slain  by  the  barbarians,  and  will  bring  down  her  wrath  upon  them ;  while  tho 
Roman  wolf,  unhurt  by  sword  or  spear,  gives  us  a  fair  omen  of  victory,  and  bids 
us  think  on  Mars  and  on  Quirinus,  our  divine  founder."  So  the  Roman  soldiers, 
as  encouraged  by  a  sign  from  the  gods,  rushed  cheerfully  to  the  onset. 

This  story,  with  some  other  circumstances  related  of  the  battle  itself,  are 
BattitofSeDtb  blcudcd  straugcly  with  the  perfectly  historical  substamte  of  the 

general  narrative.  When  the  armies  closed,^  the  Roman  left 
wing  struggled  vigorously  agiunst  the  numbers,  and  strength,  and  courage  of  the 
Gauls.  Twice,  it  is  s^d,  did  the  Roman  and  Campanian  cavalry  chaise  with 
effect  the  Gaulish  horsemen ;  but  in  their  second  charge  they  were  encountered 
by  a  force  wholly  strange  to  them,  the  war  chariots  of  the  enemy,  which  broke 
in  upon  them  at  full  speed,  and  with  the  rattling  of  their  wheels,  and  their 
unwonted  appearance,  so  startled  the  horses  of  the  Romans,  that  they  could  not 
be  brought  to  face  them,  and  horses  and  men  fied  in  confusion.  Uncouth  and 
almost  ridiculous  as  these  chariots  may  seem  to  our  notions,  yet  a  force  which 
terrified  Caesar's  veterans,  and  which  that  great  master  of  war  speaks  of  as  for- 
midable, could  not  have  been  ridiculous  in  reality ;  and  the  undoubted  effect  of 
the  British  chariots  against  the  legions  of  Caesar,  may  well  convince  us  that  the 
Gaulish  chariots  at  Sentinum  must  have  struck  terror  into  the  soldiers  of  Decius. 

The  Roman  cavalry  were  driven  back  upon  their  infantry ;  the  first  line  of  the 
p.D*dii«d«T«utUm-  legions  was  broken,  and  the  Gauls,  following  their  advantage, 
NifiodMtk.  pressed  on  with  the  masses  of  their  infantry.     Decius  strove  in 

vun  to  stop  the  flight  of  his  soldiers ;  one  way  alone  was  left  by  which  he  might 
yet  serve  his  countiy ;  he  bethought  him  of  his  father  at  the  battle  by  Vesuvius, 
and  calling  to  M.  Livius,  one  of  the  pontifices  who  attended  him  in  the  field,  he 
desired  him  to  dictate  to  him  the  fit  words  for  self-devotion.     Then,  in  the  sam« 

-"  Livy,  X.  27.  ••  livv,  X.  28. 

■  Livy,  X.  27.  •  livy,  X.  27,  28. 
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dress,  and  with  all  the  same  ceremonies,  he  pronounced  also  the  same  form  of 
words  which  had  heen  uttered  by  his  father,  and  devoting  himself  and  the  host 
of  the  enemy  with  him  to  the  grave  and  to  the  powers  of  the  dead,  he  rode  into 
the  midst  of  the  Gaulish  ranks  and  was  slain. 

His  last  act  as  consul  had  been  to  invest  the  pontifex  M.  Livius**  with  the 
command  of  his  legions  as  propraetor,  and  to  order  his  lictors  to  ^^^  q,^  ,^1^  ob. 
follow  the  new  general.  Fabius  also,  learning  the  danger  of  his  ■»*'»^'y- 
colleague,  had  sent  two  of  his  own  lieutenants,  L.  Scipio  and  C.  Marcius,  to  his 
aid,  with  reinforcements  drawn  from  his  own  reserve ;  and  thus  the  flight  of  the 
Romans  was  stayed,  while  the  manner  of  Decius'  death  encouraged  rather  than 
dismayed  his  soldiers,  as  they  believed  that  it  was  the  price  paid  U>r  their  victory. 
But  the  Gauls,  though  checked,  were  yet  neither  beaten  nor  disheartened ;  they 
gathered  into  thick  masses,  with  their  huge  shields  covering  almost  their  whole 
bodies,  and  wielding  their  heavy  broadswords,  they  stood  unbroken  and  unas- 
sailed ;  till  the  Romans  picked  up  from  the  field  of  battle  the  javelins  which  had 
been  discharged  earlier  in  the  action,  and  with  these  missiles  endeavored  to  wear 
down  the  mass  of  their  enemies.  The  pila  pierced  through  the  wooden  shields 
of  the  Gauls,  encumbering  them,  even  when  they  inflicted  noi  wound ;  but  the 
Gauls  stood  as  firm  as  the  **  Scottish  circle  deep  under  the  hail  of  the  English 
arrows  at  Flodden ;  and  no  efforts  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans  could  secure 
the  victory. 

Meanwhile,  Fabius,*^  on  the  right,  after  a  long  and  arduous  contest  with  the 
Samnites,  and  finding  that  his  infantry  could  not  break  them,  sit 
last  succeeded  in  charcrinir  their  flank  with  his  cavalry,  and  at  the  sImnitM,  Lid  •!  im* 
same  moment  bnDgmg  all  his  reserves  of  mfantry  into  action,  he  way.  comput«  vi&uy 
assailed  their  line  in  front,  and  decided  the  victory.  The  Samnites 
fled  to  their  camp,  and  thus  left  exposed  the  flank  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  still  main- 
taining their  ground.  Fabius  saw  his  opportunity,  and  detached  the  Campanian 
eavalry,  with  the  principes  of  the  third  legion,  to  attack  the  Gauls  in  the  rear ; 
while  he  himself  closely  pursued  the  Samnites,  and  vowed  aloud  that  if  he  won 
the  day,  he  would  build  a  temple  and  offer  all  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  to  Jupiter 
the  victorious.  The  Samnites  rallied  under  the  ramparts  of  their  camp,  and  still 
disputed  the  victory ;  but  the  Gauls,  assailed  on  all  sides,  were  now  hopelessly 
broken,  and  the  last  hope  of  the  Samnites  vanished,  when  their  commander,  Gel- 
lius  Egnatius,  fell.  Still,  when  the  day  was  utterly  lost,  these  brave  men  would 
neither  surrender  nor  disperse ;  they  left  the  field  in  a  body,  and  immediately 
began  their  retreat  to  their  own  country. 

The  Roman  accounts  of  this  bloody  battle"  state  the  loss  of  their  enemies  at 
25,000  killed,  and  8000  prisoners :  their  own  they  make  to  have 
amounted  to  8200  killed ;  but  they  give  no  report  of  the  num- 
ber of  wounded.  Of  the  total  loss,  only  1200  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  right 
wing,  while  in  the  army  of  Decius  there  were  killed  7000.  The  great  slaugh- 
ter m  ancient  warfare  always  took  place  when  the  Ime  of  battle  was  broken ;  and 
the  disparity  of  loss  on  the  two  wmgs  of  the  Roman  army  is  therefore  such  as 
wiffht  have  been  expected. 

Meanwhile,  On.  Fulvius*  had,  according  to  his  instructions,  penetrated  into 
Etniria;  and  had  not  only  laid  waste  a  large  tract  of  country,      ^^^^^^^ 
but  had  defeated  m  the  field  an  army  sent  out  by  the  two  cities 
of  Perusia  and  Clusium  to  check  his  ravages. 

"  livy,  X.  29.  DiodomB,  XXI.  Fraff.  Hoesohel.  p.  490.    Duris 

**  livy,  X.  29.  supposed  that  the  Etruscans  were  engaged  in 

**  Livy,  X.  29.    Duris  of  Samoa,  a  contem-  the  oattle;  and  some  of  the  Boman  writers  gave 

poniry  writer,  but  whose  information  of  tiiese  the  same  account,  and  made  the  allied  army  to 

events  oonld  oome  only  fh>m  common  report,  consist  of  a  million  of  men.— See  Niebnhr,  VoL 

and  who  delighted  to  exaggerate  the  disasters  III.,  note  647. 

of  the  Oaals,  related  that  m  the  Gaulish  and  "  livy,  X.  80. 

Samnite  army  100,000  men  had  fidlen.— See 
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It  is  quile  plain  that  tbe  Etruscans  were  at  this  time  suffering  the  full  evil  ol 
distracted  counsels,  and  that  thej  were  neither  unanimous  lor  peace  nor  for  war. 
What  was  become  of  the  forces  of  Airetium,  of  Volaterrse^  of  RusseUse.  of  C<Mr- 
tona,  and  of  Vulsinii,  when  Clusium  and  Perusia  were  left  to  resist  the  BMnan 
invasion  alone  ? 

The  body  of  Deciua^*  was  found  under  a  heap  of  slaughtered  Gauls,  and  honor- 
FonrniofDMha.       ^^^^  buricd.    Fablus  celebrated  his  funeral,  and  pronounced  hit 

funeral  oratbn ;  a  fit  tribute  from  one  who  had  been  twice  his  col- 
league in  the  consulship  and  once  in  the  censorship ;  nor  had  any  man  enjoyed 
better  opportunities  of  knowing  his  excellence.  He  had  proved  his  skill  and  cour- 
age in  war,  and  his  wisdom  and  moderation  in  peace ;  ana  he  had  experienced  also 
the  noble  frankness  of  his  nature,  which  never  allowed  any  selfish  jealousy  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  private  friendship,  and  much  less  of  his  devotion  to  his 
country's  service. 

Such  was  the  great  battle  of  Sentinum,  the  Austerlitz  of  the  third  Samnita 
.  ^  .  .   '^^^    But  as  more  than  eighteen  months  elapsed  between  the  bat- 

MiM«i  to  atrr*  agioa  tlc  of  Austcrlitz  aud  thc  peace  of  Tilsit,  so  neither  was  the  coali- 
**"^  '"^  lion  against  Rome  dissolve  at  once  by  the  victory  of  Sentinum. 

The  Oauls,  indeed,  remained  quiet  after  their  defeat,  for  th^  interest  in  the  war 
was  only  that  of  mercenary  soldiers,  and  they  were  not  tempted  to  a  service 
which  seemed  likely  to  bring  with  it  more  loss  than  profit.  But  even  Etruria 
would  not  yet  submit  to  Rome,  and  the  Samnites,  hoping  still  to  keep  the  war  at 
a  distance  from  their  own  country,  were  eager  to  renew  the  contest 

Tet  the  Romans  could  not  but  feel  great  relief  from  their  victory.  The  armies 
tM>»pho<FaM  ^^  *^®  propraetors,  Cn.  Fulvius  and  L.  Postumius,  were  recalled 
^  to  Rome^*  and  disbanded ;  and  Fabius  marched  into  Etruria  with 
his  consular  army,  and  was  strong  enough  to  obtun  fresh  advantages  over  the 
Perusians,  who  alone  of  all  the  Etruscan  people  ventured,  it  seems,  to  meet  the 
Romans  in  the  field.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  and  triumphed  on  the  4th  of 
September  over  the  three  principal  powers  of  the  late  coalition,  the  Etruscans, 
the  Qauls,  and  the  Samnites ;  and  the  soldiers  who  followed  his  chariot,  in  the 
rude  verses  which  they  were  accustomed  to  utter  on  such  occasions,  commemo- 
rated the  death  of  Decius  as  fully  equal  in  glory  to  their  own  fleneral*s  safe  and 
victorious  return.  It  is  mentioned^^  that  each  soldier  receiveaout  of  the  spoil 
taken  in  the  late  battle,  eiffhty-two  (ues,  and  a  coat,  and  military  cloak ;  "  rewards," 
says  livy,  radly  feeling  how  whole  districts  of  Italy  had  in  his  days  been  por- 
tioned out  amongst  the  legions  of  Augustus,  "  which  the  soldiers  of  those  times 
did  not  think  despicable." 

The  wreck  of  the  Samnite  army,"  still,  it  is  said,  amounting  to  5000  men,  made 
its  way  unhurt  or  unopposed  through  the  countries  of  the  Picen- 


iti  w«7  taek  t»  tians  and  Yestinians,  and  from  thence  proceeded  towards  Sam- 
"^  nium  throuffh  the  country  of  the  Pelignians»  by  Sulmo  and  the 

Five-mile  plain  to  the  valTey  of  the  Sagrus  or  Sangro.  The  Pelignians,  more 
zealous  in  the  quarrel,  because  they  were  nearer  n^ghbors  to  tbe  Samnites,  and 
their  lands,  no  doubt,  had  often  suffered  from  Samnite  incursions,  endeavored  to 
cut  off  the  retreating  army.  But  the  Samnites,  with  some  loss,  beat  off  this  new 
enemy,  and  entered  their  own  country  in  safety. 

**  Livy,  X.  89.  triainph.  whereas  Li\j  makes  him  march  bade 

^'  This  appears  from  the  drcumstanoe  that  to  Etruna  after  his  tnimiph.    Bat,  aa  Niebnhr 

FabioB  manmed  into  Etmria  and  eoffaged  the  savs,  his  army  would  be  disbanded  aa  a  matter 

Perusians ;  which  shows  that  Cn.  Fulvius  must  of  oouree  after  his  triumph,  and  the  Fasti  Os- 

hsva  already  been  recalled,  and  also  because  pitolinl  say  thst  he  triumphed  over  the  £tras- 

App.  ClaucUus,  the  prortor,  was  ordered  to  sup-  cans,  as  well  as  the  Samnites  and  Oauls ;  whkh 

port  L.  Volumnius  in  Samnium  with  the  re-  he  could  not  have  done  had  he  only  triumphed 

mains  of  the  army  of  Decius:  had  the  proprte-  for  his  victory  at  Sentinum,  as  no  Etruscani 

tor^s  armies  been  still  embodied,  one  of  tnem  were  engaged  there, 

would  probably  have  been  employed  on  that  "  Livy,  a.  80. 

service.    I  have  followed  Niobuhr  in  plaoinjgr  ^'  Livy,  X.  8(U 
Vttblus'  victories  over  the  Perusians  before  his 
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It  is  manifest  that  during  this  year  Sanmium  enjoyed  a  complete  respite  from 
mvasioa ;  and  that  L.  Volumnius,  even  if  we  suppose  that  he  was  opmtions  b  smu!. 
not  called  away  to  the  great  seat  of  war  in  Umbria,  was  not  a  i^S£^;!;j££;'"" 
match  for  the  Samnite  forces  opposed  to  him. 

His  defeat  of  a  Samnite  army  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Matese  is  en- 
titled to  no  credit  whatever ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  the  Samnites  again 
invaded  the  Roman  territory  in  two  different  directions  ;^^  that  one  army  de- 
scended into  the  districts  of  Formife  and  Vescia,  and  another  laid  waste  the  banks 
of  the  Vultumus  apparently  where  it  first  issues  out  on  the  plain  of  Campania. 
After  the  battle  of  Senttnuro,  the  legions  of  Decius  were  recalled  from  £truria» 
and  put  under  the  command  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  praetor,  and  he  and  L.  Yo- 
lomnios,  acting  together  with  their  two  armies,  obliged  the  Samnites  to  retreat 
within  their  frontier.  But  as  the  Etnisoans  had  not  yet  made  peace  with  Rome, 
the  Samnites  were  not  discouraged,  and  trusted  that  another  year  might  enable 
them  to  retrieve  their  defeat  at  Sentinum. 

The  events  of  the  next  year,  however,  are  involved  in  such  confusion  that  it 
is  impossible  to  disentangle  tiiem.  L.  Postumius  Meffellus,  one  a.  u.  c.  4«o^  a.  o 
of  the  propraetors  of  the  year  before,  was  now  consiu»  and  M.  n;iS!IL''SiS& 
Atilins  Kegulus  was  his  colleague.  The  seat  of  war  was  again  trans-  •*«»»•■«*»  in- 
ferred to  Apulia,^'  where  the  Sanmites,  well  understanding  the  importance  of  act- 
ing on  the  offensive,  laid  siege  to  Luceria.  Here  there  was  fought  a  bloody  and 
indecisive  battle,  in  which  the  Romans  were  in  such  danger  that  the  consul 
vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  Jove,  the  stayer  of  flight,  if  his  army  were  saved  from 
total  rout.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  Roman  army  wintered  at  Interam- 
na,^  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  to  save  that  country  from  the  ravages  of  the  enemy ; 
and  the  consul  returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia.  His  cdleague  had  been 
recalled  from  Samnium  earlier  in  the  season  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Etruria ;  and 
this  he  did,  according  to  the  Roman  accounts,  with  such  success,"  that  Vulsinii, 
Pemsia^  and  Arretium  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  a  truce  for  forty  years.  But 
which  consul  it  was  who  fought  at  Luceria,  and  which  had  marched  into  Etruria, 
the  annalists  did  not  know,  and  therefore  guessed  variously.''*  Some  accounts 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  both  consuls  triumphed  ;^  but  most  said  that  only  one 
obtained  that  honor,  and  again  they  did  not  agree  in  determining  which  consul 
it  was.  It  is  probable  that  neither  of  the  consuls  triumphed ;  nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  the  Romans  obtained  any  advantages  in  this  year,  except,  perhaps, 
over  the  ever-restless  but  ever- vacillating  and  £vided  Etruscans.  The  Sammtes, 
therefore,  resolved  to  try  their  fortune  once  again. 

The  next  year  was  undoubtedly  marked  by  great  successes  on  the  side  of  the 
Romans  ;  but  its  history  is  still  uncertain  in  the  details,  and  much  x.  u.  c.  46i.  a.  a 
of  the  geography  of  the  campaign  is  wholly  inexplicable.  Tlie  SLuhJjVLTPttr 
consuls  were  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  son  of  that  Papirius  who  had  »« •«*  8p«  o^^ai-- 

^  livjf  X,  81.    He  desoribes  the  scene  of  the  narratiye  of  this  war  seems  to  have  depended 

Samnite  inroad  in  these  words,  *MnJSseminam  chiefiy  on  the  memoirs  of  the  Fabian  fifimily| 

qoMuae  Valtamo  adjacent  flomini."    The  word  and  to  have  become  uncertain  where  they  fiiilea 

which,  in  the  modern  editions  of  Livv,  is  printed  him,  did  not  venture  to  say  wliich  it  was.— flea 

•8  "  ^fiserninum"  varies,  however,  in  the  MSS.  Idvy,  X.  87. 

P^eotly.  JSsemia^  In  Samnium,  seems  out  of  ^*  Fasti  Capitolini.— Livy  says  that  Atilios 
the  question,  for  1  was  only  in  the  beginning  did  not  triumph,  but  that  Postumius  did.  by  his 
of  the  first  Punic  war  that  the  Romans  phmtca  own  authority,  without  the  sanction  of  the  sen- 
a  colony  there ;  unless  we  suppose  that  portions  ate.  But  this  story  is  referred  by  Dionjrsius  to 
of  its  domoin  had  already  been  ceded  to  the  Ro-  Postumius*  third  consulship  three  years  after- 
nans  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  whidi,  how-  wards ;  and  Claadins  said  that  Postumius  never, 
ever,  considering  how  deep  the  dty  lies  in  the  triumphed  at  all.  It  does  not  appear  that  tha 
heart  of  Samnium,  seems  miprobable.  narrative  of  Fabius  gave  a  triumph  to  either  ol 
^  Livy,  X.  85.  them.— livy,  X.  87. 

^  Livy,  X.  86.  Orosius'  description  of  the  events  of  this 

"  Idvy,  X.  87.  year  is  far  nearer  the  truth,  I  think,  than  the 

^  livy  sajrs  that  Atilius  foufl^t  at  Luceria,  account  of  Livy.    "  Se^uitur  annus  quo  Bo- 

snd*  Postumius  marched  into  Etruria.    Clau-  moni  instaurato  a  Samnitibus  bello  viou  sunk 

dius  Quadrigarins,  aa  quoted  by  Livy,  main-  atqno  in  oastra  ftigerant."    lU.  88. 

toined  exactly  the  oontrfla7 ;  and  Fabius,  whose 
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been  so  famous  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  and  Sp.  Carvilins  Mazimus.  Car- 
villus  took  the  command^  of  the  army  which  had  wintered  near  Interamna^  on 
the  Liris ;  Papirius  commanded  two  new  legions,  and  both  consuls  were  ordered 
to  invade  Samnium. 

The  Samnites,  on  their  part,  are  said  to  have  raised  an  army  with  unusual 
DMMiato  raoivikD  of  carCf  A^d  to  have  bound  their  soldiers  by  the  most  solemn  oaths, 
*''«bmmii««.  taken  amidst  the  most  mysterious  and  horrid  ceremonies,  that 

they  would  either  conquer  or  die.    The  men  thus  pledged  were  arrayed  in  a 

Peculiar  manner,  with  waving  plumes  on  their  helmets,  and  with  coats  of  white 
nen,  exactly  as  had  been  done  fifteen  years  before,  when  the  old  Papirius,  the 
father  of  the  present  consul,  was  appointed  dictator  to  encounter  them  ;  and  the 
repetition  of  these  same  ceremonies  by  the  Samnites  now  made  the  Romans,  far 
the  omen's  sake,  appoint  another  Papirius  Cursor  to  be  consul ;  as  if  the  Pa- 
pirian  family'*  was  chosen  by  the  gods  to  meet  and  to  overcome  the  most  desper- 
ate efforts  of  their  Samnite  enemies. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  failure  of  all  co-operation  in  Etruria,  and  the  knowledge, 

TWyntain  their  hou  *^®'^^'^'^»  ^^^^  *^®7  'w^ould  have  to  withstand  the  whole  force  of 
?jL -antiy*!rf  Sm  Rome,  which  led  the  Samnites  to  apply  these  extraordinary  excite- 
ments to  the  courage  of  their  soldiers.  Yet  it  seems  as  if  they 
had  not  abandoned  all  hopes  of  Etruscan  aid,  and  that  they  had  learned  ixo^ 
their  enemies  the  wisdom  of  acting  on  the  offensive ;  for  the  first  operations  of 
the  Roman  armies  were  the  capture  of  Amitemum,'*  and  the  ravaging  of  the 
country  of  Atina.  This  seat  of  war  implies  that  the  Samnites  still  obstinately 
retained  their  line  of  communication  with  Etruria  amidst  all  the  invasions  of  their 
own  country,  and  with  this  view  still  held  fast  to  their  alliance  those  Sabine  and 
Volscian  cities  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  coalition,  had  been  forced  or  per- 
suaded to  espouse  their  cause. 

A  Samnite  army  was  also  sent  into  Campania  to  ravage  the  territory"  of  the 
^^^  Romans  and  their  allies  on  the  Liris  and  Vulturnus,  whilst  another 

""^  was  kept  in  Samnium  for  home  defence;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  to 

the  soldiers  of  thb  last  army,  consisting  of  the  oldest  and  youngest  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  that  the  excitements  of  enthusiasm  were  applied,  to  make  up 
for  their  inferiority  in  strength  and  in  experience. 

The  Roman  consuls^  having  jointly  laid  waste  the  territory  of  Atina,  proceeded 
Both  tiM  itam«o  cm.  *<>  ^^^^  Samuium.  The  seat  of  war  lay  apparently  in  the  country 
SiJiSH^JSi^i^  of  the  Pentrian  Samnites  on  the  north  of  the  Matese :  Carvflius 
</^MftUM.  lai^i  siese  to  Cominium:   Papirius,  after  having  taken  Duronia, 

marched  against  Aquuonia,  where  the  Samnite  army  was  stationed ;  all  these 
three  places  are  quite  unknown  to  us,  and  we  can  only  conclude  that  they  lay  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Matese,  because  two  of  them  are  described  as  being  near  to 
Bovianum,  the  site  of  which  is  known.  The  Samnites,  attacked  at  once  by  two 
consular  armies,  were  compelled  to  divide  their  forces ;  and  ei^ht  thousand  men 
were  detached  from  the  army  before  Aquilonia  to  relieve  Cominium.  A  deserter 
acquainted  Papirius  with  this  movement,  and  he  instantly  sent  off  a  messenger 
to  warn  his  colleague,  while  he  himself  attacked  the  enemy  at  the  moment  when 
he  knew  their  force  to  be  thus  untimely  weakened.  The  auspices  had  been 
reported  to  be  most  favorable ;  **  the  fowls  ate  so  eagerly,"  so  said  their  keeper 
to  the  consul,  "  that  some  of  the  corn  dropped  from  their  mouths  on  the  ground."" 
This  was  the  best  possible  omen ;  but  just  as  the  consul  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  the  signal  for  action,  his  nephew,  Sp.  Papirius,  came  to  tell  him  that  the 

"  Livy,  X.  89.  pascantor  (aves)  necesse  est  ahqmd  ox  ore  ok 

"  Livy,  X.  88,  89.  dere  et  terrain  pavire,  terripavinui  primo,  pott 

"  Livy,  X.  89.  terripudium  dictum  cat :  boo  qnidem  jam  tri- 

^  Zouaras,  VIII.  1.  padiam  didtnr.    Qaum  igritar  offift  cecidit  ex 

**  livy.  X.  89.  oro  piiUi,  tarn  auspicanti  tripndiQin  aolistiirittn 
*  "  PailariaB  anspidnm  mentlri  ausuB  tripu-    nontiant." — Cicero,  de  Divintt.  II.  Si. 

iiuDi  ■oliBtimnm." — ^livy,  X.  40.  *^  Quiu  quum 
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keeper  had  made  a  false  report.  "  Some  of  his  comrades  have  declared  the  truth,** 
said  the  yoang  man :  *'  and  far  from  eatln&p  eagerly,  the  fowls  would  not  touch 
their  food  at  all."  "Thou  hast  done  thy  duty,  nephew,  in  telling  me  this,"  re- 
plied his  uncle,  "  hut  let  the  keeper  see  to  it  if  he  has  belied  the  gods.  His  re- 
port to  me  is,  that  the  omens  are  most  favorable,  and  therefore  I  forthwith  give 
the  signal  for  battle.  But  do  you  see,"  he  added  to  some  centurions  who  stood 
hy,  "  that  this  keeper  and  his  comrades  be  set  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  legions." 
1^  the  battle-cry  was  raised  on  either  side,  a  chance  javelin  struck  the  guilty 
keeper,  and  he  fell  dead.  His  fate  was  instantly  reported  to  the  consul.  "  The 
^ods,"  he  exclaimed,  '*  are  amongst  us ;  their  vengeance  has  fallen  on  the  guilty." 
While  he  spoke,  a  crow  was  heard  just  in  front  of  him  to  utter  a  full  and  loud 
cry.  **  Never  did  the  gods  more  manifestly  declare  their  presence  and  favor," 
exclaimed  the  consul,  and  forthwith  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  Roman  battle- 
ery  arose  loud  and  joyful. 

The  Samnites  met  their  enemies  bravely  ;**  but  the  awful  rites  under  which 
they  had  been  pledged  gave  them  a  gloomy  rather  than  a  cheer-  vietoiy  g^b^d  by  l 
fill  courage ;  they  were  more  in  the  mood  to  die  than  to  conquer,  '"p""- 
On  the  Koman  side,  the  consul's  blunt  humor,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
listher,  spread  confidence  all  around  him.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  when  other 
generals  would  have  earnestly  vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  the  god  whose'  aid  they 
sought,  if  he  would  grant  them  victory,  Papirius  called  aloud  to  Jupiter  the  vic- 
UttiouSy  *'  Ah,  Jupiter,**  if  the  enemy  are  beaten,  I  vow  to  offer  to  thee  a  cup  of 
honeyed  wine  before  I  taste  myself  a  drop  of  wine  plain."  Such  irreverent  jests 
do  not  necessarily  imply  a  scoffing  spirit ;  they  mark  superstition  or  fanaticism 
quite  as  much  as  unbelief;  nor  would  the  consul's  language  shock  those  who 
heard  it,  but  rather  assure  them  that  he  spoke  in  the  full  confidence  of  being  heard 
with  favor  by  the  gods,  as  a  man  in  hours  of  festivity  would  smile  at  the  famil- 
iarity of  an  indulged  servant.  Besides,  Papirius  performed  well  the  pai*t  of  a 
general ;  he  is  said  to  have  practised  the  trick  which  was  so  successful  at  Ban- 
nockbnm ;"  the  camp  servants  were  mounted  on  the  baggage  mules,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  midst  of  the  action  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Samnites ;  the  news 
ran  through  both  armies,  that  Sp.  Carvilius  was  come  up  to  aid  his  colleague, 
and  a  general  charge  of  the  Boman  cavalry  and  infantry  at  this  moment  broke 
the  Samnite  lines,  and  turned  them  to  flight.  The  mass  of  the  routed  army  fled 
either  to  their  camp,  or  within  the  walls  of  Aquilonia ;  but  the  cavalry,  contain- 
ing all  the  chiefs  and  the  nobility  of  the  nation,  got  clear  from  the  press  of  the 
fagitives,  and  escaped  to  Bovianum. 

The  Romans'*  followed  up  their  victory,  and  stormed  the  Samnite  camp,  and 
scaled  the  walls  of  Aquilonia,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy  bomom  of  sp.  c». 
during  the  night  Carvilius  mealiwhile  had  taken  Cominium,  ^'^"^ 
whOe  the  detachment  sent  to  relieve  it  had  been  recalled  to  the  main  army  when 
Papirius  began  his  attack,  and  thus  had  wasted  the  day  in  marching  backwards 
ana  forwards,  without  being  present  at  either  scene  of  action.  These  soldiers, 
however,  having  halted  during  the  night  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aquilonia,  pur- 
sued their  march  the  next  day,  and  with  a  very  trifling  loss  effected  their  retreat 
to  Bovianum,  which  was  now  the  common  rallying  pomt 

Both  Aquilonia*^  and  Cominium  were  given  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  con- 
querors, and  were  then  set  on  fire.  It  was  late  m  the  season,  (a  .^^  .  .  ^ 
circumstance  which  shows  how  imperfect  are  our  accounts  of  these  SMttuTtowuM  th« 
irars,)  but  the  consuls  having  now  no  enemy  in  the  field,  wished  **^ 

*  U  vy,  X.  41 .  the  older  Latin,  was  merely  "  wine.*'  See  Pliny. 

^  *<  Voverat  Jovi  Vietori,  si  legiones  hostinm  Hist.  Natnr.  XIV.  18,  S  90,  Ed.  SUUg. 
fttdiaeet,  pooillam  molai  priosqaam  temetam       *  Livy*  ^  40, 41. 
biberet  sese  iactaram."    iivr,  X.  42.    Mnl-       •*  Livy,  X.  41--i8. 
snm  was  **  honeyed  wine/'  a  nvorite  beverage       "*  l^vy*  X.  44,  45« 
of  the  Bomans  in  the  eariy  times ;  temetum,  m 
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to  follow  up  their  blow,  and  to  attack  the  sereral  Samnite  cities ;  a  service  roost 
welcome  to  the  soldiers,  as  it  offered  to  them  the  prospect  of  plunder.  BoTianum, 
however,  was  too  strong  to  be  attacked  as  yet ;  so  the  consuls  moved  on  furthei 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  war  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Matese.  Hero  Papirius  laid  siege  to  Saepinum,  a  place  not  far  from  the  sources 
of  the  Taraarus,  near  the  modem  road  from  Benevento  to  Campobasso,  the  capi- 
tal of  Molise.  Carvilius  attacked  a  town,  called  variously  in  the  MSS.  of  Livy, 
Vella,  Velia,  or  Volana,  but  the  position  of  which  is  altogether  unknown. 

The  tidings  of  these  successes'^  were  received  at  Rome  with  the  greatest  joy ; 
Bp.c>r*niiittei««iM  and  thanksgivings  were  offered  for  four  days ;  the  longest  period 
•iidM.(iatoEtmi«.  Qf  public  rcjoiciugs  for  victory  which  has  been  hitherto  mentioned 
in  the  Roman  annals.  Just  at  this  time,  as  we  are  told,  there  came  complmts 
from  the  Roman  allies  on  the  Etruscan  frontier,  that  is,  we  must  suppose  from 
the  people  of  Sutrium,  that  the  Etruscans  were  again  in  arms,  and  that  the  Fa> 
liscans,  hitherto  the  allies  of  Rome,  had  now  taken  part  with  the  enemy.  It  is 
vain  to  attempt  to  explain  all  these  movements  in  Etruria ;  or  to  decide  whether 
the  Etruscans  were  tempted  to  renew  the  contest  by  the  employment  of  both 
consuls  in  Samnium,  or  whether  the  Romans  were  encouraged  by  their  victories 
there  to  take  vengeance  for  past  offences  on  the  Etruscans.  At  any  rate,  the 
consuls  were  ordered  to  determine  by  lot  which  of  them  should  march  into  Etru- 
ria ;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Carvilius.  His  soldiers  were  glad  to  go,  it  is  said,  be- 
cause the  cold  of  Samnium  was  becoming  intolerable ;  but  they  had  other  reasons 
besides  the  cold,  for  wishing  to  change  their  seat  of  war ;  for  whatever  might  be 
the  plunder  of  the  Samnite  towns,  it  was  not  always  to  be  easily  won ;  and 
though  Carvilius  had  taken  three  of  them,  yet  it  had  been  at  the  cost  of  two 
actions  in  the  field,  in  which  his  own  loss  had  exceeded  that  of  the  enemy.  Pa- 
pirius, on  his  side,  was  detained  for  a  long  time  before  Scepinum ;  the  Samnites 
made  repeated  sallies,  and  would  not  allow  him  even  to  form  the  siege  of  the 
place;  and  their  resistance  was  so  protracted,  that  when  at  last  they  were 
overpowered,  and  the  town  was  taken,  the  winter  was  so  far  advanced,  that  any 
further  operations  were  impracticable,  and  Papirius  having,  as  we  may  suppose, 
burnt  Ssepinum,  evacuated  Samnium. 

The  operations  of  Sp.  Carvilius  in  Etruria**  were  short  and  successful ;  Troil- 
!  Triompia  flf  both  MB.  iuui  auo  somc  small  mountain  fortresses  were  taken,  and  the  Fa- 

"^  liscans  purchased  a  truce  for  a  year  by  the  payment  of  100,000 

ases,  and  a  year's  pay  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Roman  army.  Both  consuls  enjoyed 
a  splendid  triumph  ;**  and  a  very  large  treasure  of  copper  and  of  silver  was 
brought  home  by  Papirius,  and  paid  by  him  into  the  treasury,  his  victorious 
soldiers  receiving  nothmg.  Carvilius  brought  home  also  a  large  treasure ;  but  he 
divided  a  part  of  it  amount  his  troops,  and  their  pay  had  already  been  provided 
to  them  out  of  the  contribution  paid  by  the  Faliscans ;  so  that  the  ungracious 
conduct  of  Papirius  was  doubly  odious, — for  his  soldiers  received  nothing  from 
the  plunder,  and  the  war  tax,  or  tributum,  was  made  to  furnish  them  witn  their 
pay;  and  thus  his  victories  brought  to  the  poorer  citizens  no  relief  from  the 
burdens  of  war.  The  captured  arms*^  were  so  numerous,  that  the  allies  and 
colonies  of  Rome  received  a  lai'ge  share  to  ornament  their  own  cities ;  and  Sp. 
Carvilius**  made  out  of  those  which  fell  to  his  portion  a  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter, 
of  such  magnitude,  that  when  it  was  set  up  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  at  Rome,  it 
could  be  seen  from  the  temple  of  the  Latin  Jupiter  on  the  summit  of  the  mount- 
ain of  Alba ;  a  distance  in  a  straight  line  of  not  less  than  twelve  English  miles. 

'^  Livy,  X.  46.  amounted  to  1880  \\», ;  tho  copper  znonev  whicli 

**  Irivyj  X.  46.  had  been  obtained  bv  the  random  or  aafe  of  tli> 

**  Carviliaa  triamphed  on  the  18th  of  Jann-  priBonera,  amoanted  to  2,088«000  asea  of  full 

try,  and  Papuins  on  the  18th  of  February,  weight,  tnat  ia,  to  ao  many  pouuda^  weight  ol 

Fasti  Capitohni.    The  weight  of  ailver  taken  copper. 

from  the  templea  and  houaea  of  the  aoveral  "^livy,  X.  46. 

^Xic3  of  Samnium  which  had  been  captured  "  PUoy,  Hist.  Kat  XXXIV.  §48,  Ed.  Siffig; 
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After  such  an  isaue  of  this  campaign,  we  read  with  astonishment  that  Papirius 
led  back  his  armj  to  winter  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vescia,**  be-  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
cause  that  comitrj  was  still  infested  by  the  incursions  of  the  Sam*  nundtuw  SMnaiuarl 
nites.  And  in  the  next  year  we  find,  after  a  long  interval,  C.  "^ 
Pontius  of  Telesia  once  more  at  the  head  of  the  Samnite  armies ;  -we  find  him  car- 
rying on  war  in  Campania,  and  again  victorious.  Austria  lost  ^ve  armies  in  the 
campaign  of  1796,  before  she  would  consent  to  treat  for  peace ;  and  when  the 
French  were  besieging  Cadis,  and  had  won  almost  all  the  fortresses  of  the  king- 
dom, Spain  still  contmued  to  resist,  and  the  Guerillas  often  inflicted  defeat  upon 
their  triumphant  enemy.  But  the  Samnite  victory  obtained  over  Fabius  Gurges 
in  Campania  in  the  year  immediately  following  the  triumphs  of  Papirius  and  Car* 
villus,  is  more  extraordinary  than  the  fortitude  either  of  Austria  or  Spain ;  and 
BO  far  as  the  circumstances  ^e  known  to  us,  it  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the  tri- 
umphant career  of  the  Yendeans  in  Bretagne,  when,  after  repeated  defeats  in 
their  own  country,  they  effected  their  desperate  expedition  beyond  the  Loire. 

We  may  ask  why  the  Boman  government,  little  apt  to  hold  its  hands  till  the 
work  was  fully  done,  and  having  nothing  to  fear  on  the  side  ^^  ^  ^  ^  4e«  a  c 
Etruria,  contented  itself  with  sending  a  single  consular  army  into  m.  l^  l^J^ 
the  field  in  the  year  following  the  great  victories  of  Papirius  and  CwotLaS'UfaiTMto 
Carvilius,  instead  of  employing  its  whole  force,  and  thus  again  "^ 
overrunning  the  enemy's  country.  The  reason,  probably,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
severe  visitation  of  pestilence  which  at  this  time  fell  upon  Rome  ;*^  and  this  may 
further  explain  why  the  legions  of  Papirius  wintered  in  Campania ;  for  as  such 
disorders  are  generally  more  or  less  local,  an  army  might  be  in  perfect  health  on 
the  hills  by  Yescia,  while,  had  it  remuned  in  or  near  Rome,  it  would  have  been 
losing  men  daily.  However,  the  new  consul,  Q.  Fabius  Gurges,**  son  of  the 
great  Fabius,  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  Campania,  and  proceeded  to- 
wards the  frontiers  of  Samnium.  C.  Pontius  Herennius,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  since  the  affair  of  the  pass  of  Caudium,  again  commanded  the  Samnite 
army;  whether  it  was  that  he  was  now  called  upon  in  the  extreme  danger  of 
his  country,  as  the  only  man  capable  of  saving  it,  or  whether  the  southern  Sam- 
nites,  or  Caudinians,  had  in  fact  taken  no  part  in  the  war  for  many  years,  and 
onl^  now,  when  the  Pentrians  were  nearly  exhausted,  came  forward  to  uphold 
their  cause. 

The  ravages  which  the  pestilence  was  at  this  time  making  in  Rome  encouraged 
the  enemy  ;*  and  C.  Pontius  boldly  invaded  Campania.     Q.  Fa-  ^^^ 
Imus,  forgetting  how  formidable  is  the  last  struggle  of  the  hunted  R^MMZTJIIfSLbjr 
lion,  thought  that  to  meet  the  Samnites  was  to  conquer  them ;    '  ^  ^ 
and  when  he  fell  in  with  some  of  their  look-out  parties,  and  they  retired  before 
him,  he  believed  the  whole  Samnite  army  to  be  retreating,  and  leaving  his  bag- 

**  Livy,  X.  46.  paving  of  port  of  tlie  Appian  road,  and  of  the 

"  livy,  X.  47.    Zonarsa,  Vin.  1.  oaildinff  or  Boveral  tomples.     Bat  we  might 

**  livy,  X.  47.     In  the  last  chapter  of  hia  oheerfiiUv  resiffn,  not  the  Beoond  decade  onJy, 

tenth  booik,  livy  names  the  consuls  who  were  but  the  nnt,  tnlrd,  and  fourth,  in  short,  every 

elected  for  the  year  463,  Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  and  Une  of  livy'a  histoiy  which  we  at  present  poe- 

D.  Junius  BmtoB.    And  here  the  first  decade  sess,  if  we  could  so  purchase  the  recovery  of 

of  Liyy's  history  ends,  and  as  the  second  de-  the  ughth  and  ninth  decades,  which  contained 

oade  is  lost,  we  shall  now  be  without  his  assist-  the  history  of  the  Italian  war,  and  of  the  civil 

•nee  for  the  remainder  of  this  volume.    We  war  of  Marius  and  Sylla  which  followed  it.  For 

should  be  g^lad  to  possess  the  eleventh  book,  this  period,  of  which  wo  know,  as  it  is,  so  little, 

which  contained  the  account  of  the  secession  to  livy's  history  would  have  been  invaluable.  He 

theJanloulnmandof  theHortensian  laws:  yeL  would  have  oeen  writing  of  tiipes  and  eventa 

on  the  whole,  a  carefUl  atudy  of  the  ninth  and  sufficientlv  near  to  his  own  to  have  been  per- 

tenth  books  will  dispose  us  to  be  more  patient  fectly  unoerstood  by  him ;  his  sources  of  infor- 

of  the  leas  of  those  which  followed  them.  How  mation  would  have  been  more  numerous  and 

Httle  does  the  tenth  book*teIl  us  of  the  internal  less  doubtful,  and  then  his  fiur  and  upright 

state  of  Borne,  how  nnoertdn  are  its  accounts  mind,  and  the  beauty  of  his  narrative,  would 

of  the  several  warsl    Its  most  valuable  infer-  have  given  ua  a  picture  at  once  fi4thftil,  lively, 

mation  oonsisis  in  the  miscellaneous  notices  and  noble, 

with  which  livy  generally  concludes  his  ao-  "  Zonaras,  VlU.  S. 
•oont  of  every  year ;  anoh  aa  hia  notice  of  the 
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gage  behind  him,  he  poshed  on  as  to  a  certam  victory.  His  men  were  alreadj 
tired  and  disordered  by  the  haste  of  their  march,  when  they  found  the  Samnite 
army  in  perfect  order  ready  to  receive  them.  They  were  presently  defeated ; 
SOOO  men  were  killed  on  the  place,'^  many  were  wounded,  and  nis;ht  alone  saved 
the  army  from  destruction.  But  they  could  not  retreat  to  their  baggage,**^  and 
passed  a  miserable  night  in  the  open  country,  without  any  means  of  relieving 
their  wounded,  whose  sufferings  filled  the  whole  army  with  horror  and  dismay. 
Day  dawned,  and  the  Romans  expected  to  be  attacked  by  the  conqnerore :  but 
Pontius,  it  is  said,  heard  that  the  old  Fabius  was  close  at  hand,  coming  up  with 
a  second  army  to  support  his  son,  and  therefore  he  allowed  the  beaten  Romans 
to  retreat  unmolested.  This  is  improbable,^"  but  the  truth  is  lost  beyond  re- 
covery, and  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  restore  the  detuls  of  this  most  important 
campaign. 

The  defeat  of  Fabius  excited  great  indignation  at  Rome ;  and  the  political  ad- 
iiM  •»  Q.  FabfaH  "^crsari^  of  his  father,  such  as  Appius  Claudius  and  h.  Papirius, 
wrr«jB4*r  hjatoa  M  the  lattcr  of  whom  was  now  praetor,  would  not  fail  to  exaggerate 
oitnurt.  ^.^  misconduct.    It  was  moved  in  the  senate  that  he  should  be  re- 

called from  the  army,  in  other  words,  that  his  imperium  or  consular  power  should 
be  taken  from  him ;  a  measure  without  example  in  Roman  history,  except  in  the 
case  of  L.  Cinna.  The  simple  course  would  have  been  to  order  the  consul  to 
name  a  dictator ;  and  he  would  in  that  case  have  named  his  father,  who,  by  uni- 
versal consent,  was  the  man  best  fitted  to  meet  the  need.  But  the  more  violent 
course  was  preferred  by  the  party  opposed  to  Fabius,  and  would  have  been 
carried,  had  not  the  old  Fabius'"  moved  the  senate  by  offering  to  go  himself  to 
the  army,  not  in  the  majesty  of  the  dictator's  office,  as  most  befitted  his  age  and 
glory,  but  merely  as  lieutenant  to  his  son.  This  could  not  be  refused,  and  the 
old  man  followed  his  son  to  the  field,  leading  with  him,  we  may  be  sure,  sufficient 
reinforcements ;  for  every  Roman  loved  the  old  Q.  Fabius,  and  felt  confident  that 
in  marchinff  under  his  command  he  was  marching  to  victory. 

A  second  battle  followed ;  where  fought,  or  how  brought  about,  we  know  not 
c  Ptlntias  b  MkaM  ^^^  old  Fabius  wss  the  Talbot  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome ;  and 
•adteknpriMaer.  j^jg  pefsoual  prowess,  even  in  age,  was  no  less  celebrated  than  his 
skill  as  a  general.  When  the  consul  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  in  the  heat 
of  the  battle,'^  his  aged  father  led  the  charge  to  his  rescue ;  and  the  Romans, 
animated  by  such  an  example,  could  not  be  resisted,  and  won  a  complete  victory. 
C.  Pontius  was  taken  prisoner,  and  4000  Samnites  shared  his  fate,  while  20,000 
were  slain  on  the  field. 


**  Eatropins,  IT.    Suidas.  in  ^dfifs  Hd^tntn  Rome  before  his  father,  and  iraa  anxions  to 

We  should  like  to  know  n'om  whom  Suidas  fight  the  Samnites^  before  he  joined  him,  that 

borrowed  this  article;  but  who,  except  Nie-  the  glory  of  the  action  might  be  his  own.  liv/, 

buhr,  has  a  sufBcient  power  of  divination  to  (Epitom.  XI.)    Eutropius,  and  the  writer  fW>m 

discover  it?  whom  Suidas  copied  his  article,  ** Fabius Maxi' 

I  owe  my  knowledge  of  the  passage  in  Suidas  mua,"  say  that  the  old  man  was  only  made  his 
to  Freinsneim^s  supplement  of  the  eleventh  son^s  lieutenant  after  his  defeat,  and  upon  hia 
book  of  lavy ;  and  as  he  has  consulted  slmost  own  request,  in  order  to  save  him  ftom  being 
every  passage  in  the  ancient  writers  which  re-  deprived  of  nis  command.  But  if  this  be  tmtj 
latos  to  these  times,  I  have  in  other  instances  ana  it  seems  the  more  probable  account,  hov 
been  indebted  to  him  in  like  manner.  But  it  could  Pontius  expect  the  arrival  of  the  old  F»- 
is  light  to  state,  that  I  have  always  consulted  bins  on  the  instant  after  his  son's  defeat  f 
the  passages  to  which  he  refers,  and  have  my-  Perhaps  the  consul  fought  with  only  a  part  of 
self  verified  them :  and  of  this  the  reader  may  his  army,  and  his  lieutenant  brought  up  tho 
be  assured,  that  no  quotation  has  been  made  in  other  part  to  his  rescue  from  the  camp  whidi 
tliose  notes  which  I  nave  not  myself  verified;  he  haa  left  so  rashly:  and  something  of  thir 
if  it  has  ever  happened  that  I  have  not  had  the  sort  is  probable,  for  if  Q.  Fabius  had  been  de- 
book  within  my  roach,  the  drcumstanoe  has  featod  by  the  enemy  in  a  fiiir  battle  without  any 
been  and  will  be  espemlly  noticed.  &ult  of  his  own,  the  senate,  according  to  its 
.  *'  Zonaras,  VIII.  2.  usual  practice,  would  not  have  treated  nis  de- 

>"  Zonaras,  who  copies  Dion  Cassius,  repre-  feat  so  severely, 

sonts  the  old  Fabius  as  having  been  appointed  ^  I^vy,  Epit.  XI.  DionCaaa.  Fragm.  FeinsOi 

lieutenant  to  his  son  at  tho  Teginning  of  the  XXXVI. 

eampolgn;  and  he  aays  that  the  consul  left  **  Orosina,  III.  22. 
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What  resources  of  hope  or  of  despair  could  still  he  left  to  the  Sammies  after 
a  disaster  so  irreparable  ?  Tet  thej  resisted  for  another  year,  a.  u.  c.  4«s.  a.  c 
during  which  the  war  was  carried  on  by  two  consular  armies*'**  in  tonSSViJISSSS 
the  heart  of  their  country :  many  of  their  towns  were  taken ;  and  ^y  t»«»«»«J«'»w»'-- 
amongst  the  rest,  Yenusia,  a  place  on  the  frontiers  of  Lucania  and  Apulia,  and 
important  both  from  its  strength  and  its  position.  So  completely,  indeed,  was 
the  power  of  Samnium  broken,  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Romans  resolved 
to  establish  a  colony  in  its  territory.  Venusia  was  the  spot  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  it  marks  the  sense  still  entertained  of  the  Samnite  spirit  of  resistance, 
that  no  fewer  than  20,000  colonists  were  sent  out  to  occupy  and  maintain  the 
new  settlement. 

After  his  victory,  Q.  Fabius,  the  consul,  was  contmued  in  his  command  for 
some  time  as  proconsul.  It  was  not,  therefore,  till  the  summer  of  oh  of  q  t  w 
the  year  463  that  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  triumphed.  While  he  gj^^-{fk^**  ^ 
was  borne  along  in  his  chariot,  according  to  custom,  his  old  father  e«aLa  and  piTt^ 
rode  on  horseback  behind  him  as  one  of  his  lieutenants,^^  delight- 
ing himself  with  the  honors  of  his  son.  But  at  the  moment  when  the  consul 
and  his  father  having  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  Way  turned  to  the  left  to 
ascend  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  C.  Pontius,  the  Samnite  general,  who,  with  the 
other  prisoners  of  rank,  had  thus  far  followed  the  procession,  was  led  aside  to  the 
right  hand  to  the  prison^"  beneath  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  there  was  thrust  down 
into  the  underground  dungeon  of  the  prison,  and  beheaded.  One  year  had 
passed  since  his  last  battle ;  nearly  thirty  since  he  had  spared  the  lives  and  lib- 
erty of  two  Roman  armies,  and,  unprovoked  by  the  treachery  of  his  enemies,  had 
afterwards  set  at  liberty  the  generals  who  were  given  up  into  his  power  as  a  pre- 
tended expiation  of  their  country's  perfidy.  Such  a  murder,  committed  or  sanc- 
tioned by  such  a  man  as  Q.  Fabius,  is  peculiarly  a  national  crime,  and  proves 
but  too  clearly  that  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners  the  Romans  had  neither 
magnaninQity,  nor  humanity,  nor  justice. 

In  the  year  464,  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus  and  M'.  Curius  Dentatus  were  chosen 
consuls.  Both  entered  Samnium  with  their  armies,*^  but  it  was  .  „  ^  , .  . 
rather  to  entitle  themselves  to  the  honor  of  a  triumph,  than  to  no.  'Nbtb  Mmpaign! 
overbear  any  real  opposition.  Every  resource  of  the  Samnites  th«ir  anu  and  Mbmi 
was  exhausted,  and  they  again  submitted.  They  were  again  re-  '^' 
ceived  as  dependent  allies  of  Rome ;  what  territory  was  taken  from  them  besides 
that  of  Venusia,  we  are  not  told,  or  what  other  sacrifices  were  required  of  them. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  third  Samnite  war. 

"*  By  L.  Poetnmias,  the  consul,  'with  his  "*  So  tho  woll-known  passage  in  Cicero,  Ver- 

own  army,  and  by  Q.  Fabius,  the  oonsol  of  the  res,  Act  II.  v.  80,  where  he  describes  and  ovdo 

former  year,  as  proconsul. — ^Dionysius,  XVI.  approvesof  this  atrocious  practice.  *'SuppIicifi 

Itt.  quffi  debentur  hostibus  victis." 

"*  Plutarch  in  Fab.  Maxim,  o.  94.  >"  Eutropios,  XL 
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"Clearly  a  difflcolt  point  for  government,  that  ot  dealing  with  those  masses ;— if  indeed  it 
bo  not  rather  the  sole  point  and  problem  of  government,  and  all  other  points  mere  accidental 
erotohets,  eaperfloialities,  and  beatings  of  the  wind.*'--CAiELYLx,  -Hist,  of  French  RevolutioDi 
VoL  I.  p.  48. 

There  is  often  in  well-contrived  works  of  fiction  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the 
cbiHi    fcr  tiM  w«»  story,  at  which  all  its  circumstances  seem  tending  towards  a  happy 


bM^  iBMnMi  tikto  flf  catastrophe ;  and  it  is  only  because  the  reader  knows  that  there  is 

much  of  the  story  yet  to  come,  and  that  something  therefore  most 
occur  to  spoil  the  fair  prospect,  that  he  doubts  the  stability  of  the  liero's  or 
heroine's  good  fortune.  So  promising  was  the  domestic  state  of  Rome  in  the 
year  454,  when  the  censorship  of  Fabius  and  Decius  on  the  one  hand,  followed 
by  the  Ogulnian  and  Valerian  laws  on  the  other,  seemed  to  announce  that  society 
had  arrived  at  its  perfect  settlement ;  in  which  every  member  of  it  had  found  his 
proper  place,  and  the  artificial  institutions  of  man  seemed  to  correspond  faith- 
fully to  the  model,  existing  in  truth,  though  not  in  fact,  which  our  reason  declares 
to  be  the  will  of  Qod. 

But  it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  history  looks  generally  at  the  politi- 

cal  state  of  a  nation ;  its  social  state,  which  is  infinitely  more  im- 

ctaf*mthM'thil!r^  portant,  and  in  which  lie  the  seeds  of  all  the  greatest  revolutioDs, 

IS  too  commonly  neglected  or  unknown.  What  is  called  the  con- 
stitution of  Rome,  as  far  as  regards  the  relations  of  patricians  and  plebeians  to 
each  other,  was,  in  fact,  perfected  by  the  Ogulnian  law,  and  remained  for  cen- 
turies without  undergoing  any  material  change.  By  that  law  the  commons  were 
placed  in  all  respects  on  a  level  with  the  patricians ;  and  the  contests  between 
these  two  orders  were  brought  to  an  end  forever.  The  comitia,  too,  had  assumed 
that  form,  whatever  it  was,  which  they  retained  to  the  end  of  the  commonwealth; 
the  powers  of  the  magistrate  as  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  underwent 
but  little  subsequent  alteration.  But  however  stationary  political  institutions  may 
remain,  the  social  state  of  a  nation  is  forever  changing ;  peace  affects  this  no  less 
than  war,  and  many  times  even  more :  nay,  seasons  of  profound  political  qoiet 
may  be  working  far  more  extensive  alteration  than  periods  of  faction,  or  even  of 
civil  war.  And  so  it  was  with  the  years  which  followed  the  passing  of  the  Ogul- 
nian law.  Politically  they  are  almost  a  blank;  they  present  no  new  law, 
nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  contest  between  orders  in  common- 
wealth, scarcely  between  indivdiuals ;  the  public  attention  seems  to  have  been 
fixed  exclusively  on  the  events  of  the  war  with  Etruria  and  Samnium.  Yet  we 
know  that  they  must  have  wrought  great  social  changes ;  for  so  violent  a  meas- 
ure as  a  secession  could  never  have  been  so  much  as  contemplated,  had  it  not 
been  preceded  by  long  and  general  distress,  producing  social  irritation  first,  and 
then  political. 

In  the  seven  years  which  followed  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Opl- 
oeeMioMd  h   "^^°  ^*^'  ^®  ^°^  mention  made  of  a  season  of  great  scarcity*  (a. 

MMwiaecicSdtyaii  u.  c.  454),  aud  of  two  years*  of  pestilence  (469  and  461).    We 

^^'  also  read  of  prosecutions  bv  tne  aediles  in  three  several  years  bn 

«  JUvy,  JL.  U.  11.  >  livy,  Z.  81, 47. 
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violations  of  the  Licinian  law'  (456,  458,  461) ;  and  also  of  prosecutions  by  the 
same  magistrates  for  a  breach  of  the  law  which  forbade  the  taking  of  interest 
upon  a  debt*  (358).  Now,  although  there  may  be  some  caprice  in  Livy's  notice 
or  omission  of  such  particulars,  yet  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that  he  has  re- 
corded so  many  of  them  at  this  period ;  while  in  the  twenty- three  years  previous 
to  the  Ogulnian  law,  a  term  which  includes  the  whole  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  we 
have  no  mention  of  any  one  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  an  uncertain  report  of  a 
pestilence  in  the  year  441.*  And  the  argument  is  the  stronger,  because  we  do 
find  notices  before  the  second  Samnite  war  of  prosecutions  both  for  the  breach 
of  the  Licinian  law,  and  for  taking  illegal  interest*  (898  and  411);  so  that  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  the  second  Samnite  war  itself  was  a  period  compara- 
tively exempt,  at  any  rate,  from  offences  of  this  nature,  as  also  from  the  visitations 
of  pestilence  and  famine.  The  causes  of  these  last  evils  belong,  indeed,  to  a  law 
of  Qod's  providence  which  is  to  us  unknown ;  but  the  occurrence  of  particular 
crimes  at  particular  periods  may  in  general  be  explained,  if  we  are  fully  acquainted 
vrith  the  history  of  the  time ;  and  even  in  the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  meagre  as 
our  knowledge  of  it  is,  we  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  facts  presented 
to  us. 

The  close  of  the  second  Samnite  war  in  450,  the  conquest  of  the  jEquians  in 
the  same  year,  that  of  the  Hemican  state  of  Frusino  in  the  year 
following,  and  of  the  Marsians  in  452,  must  have  added  greatly  menu  of  tta«  iS^Tum 
to  the  domain  land  of  the  Romans.  It  was  but  a  small  proportion  •'*°'™*'*^"  ^ 
of  this  which  was  assigned  to  the  14,000  colonists  of  Alba,  Carseoli,  and  Som; 
the  remainder  would  be  either  let  to  the  old  inhabitants  on  payment  of  a  rent  or 
vecUgal  to  Rome,  or  would  be  occupied  or  beneficially  enjoyed  by  individual 
citizens  of  Rome  or  of  her  allies.  Now,  as  slaves  were  not  yet  numerous,  there 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  procuring  laborers  to  cultivate  tracts  of  lands  lying 
mostly  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  and,  in  many  instances,  liable  to  the  incursions 
of  an  enemy  in  time  of  war.  It  would  be  more  convenient,  therefore,  to  the 
occupiers  to  throw  their  land  into  pasture  wherever  it  was  practicable  ;  and  large 
tracts  of  domain  would  be  fit  for  nothing  but  pasture,  such  as  the  higher  valleys, 
and  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  mountains  ;  and  these  would  not  be  occupied 
by  any  one  particular  person,  but  would  be  common  land,  on  which  any  one 
would  have  a  right  to  turn  out  a  certain  number  of  sheep  and  oxen,  limited  by 
the  Licinian  law.  Now,  the  acts  of  violence  which  were  practised,  even  under 
the  emperors,  by  powerful  men  against  the  property  of  their  weaker  neighbors, 
and  the  allusion  to  forcible  ejectment,  as  to  a  thing  of  no  unusual  occurrence,  in 
the  language  of  the  preetor's  interdict,  may  warrant  our  believing  that  the  catti« 
of  a  small  proprietor,  when  turned  ou  *  on  the  mountain  pastures  at  a  distance 
from  Rome,  would  be  liable  to  continual  injuries,  and  that  the  common  land 
would  be  exclusively  enjoyed  by  wealthy  men,  who  would  little  scruple  to  ex- 
ceed the  legal  number  of  sheep  and  oxen  which  they  were  permitted  to  feed. 
These  were  the  pecuarii  whom  Livy  twice  notices  as  impeached  by  the  sediles 
and  heavily  fined ;  but  the  temptation  to  violate  the  law  was  perpetually  recur- 
ring ;  and  the  chances  of  a  prosecution  must  have  been  very  uncertain ;  nor  was 
it  always  impossible  for  a  powerful  man"*  of  fair  military  reputation  to  escape 
from  his  prosecutors,  by  getting  il^e  consul  to  name  him  as  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the  second  Sam- 
nito  war,  furnished  the  rich  with  many  opportunities  of  becoming  p«rti7b7tiMoaDiiiiiMd 
richer.     On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  causes  at  work  which  *"^ 
made  the  poor  yet  poorer.     A  season  of  extreme  scarcity,  such  as  that  of  the 
year  455,  must  have  obliged  many  of  the  small  tradesmen  and  artificere  of  the 

*  livy,  X.  18,  28,  47.  Livy,  VII.  16,  28. 

*  livy,  X.  28.  *  Ab  m  the  case  of  L.  Postumius,  whldii  will 

*  livy,  IX.  88.  be  noticed  hereafter.— See  Livy,  X.  46. 
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city  to  incur  debts.  Two  or  three  years  of  pestilence  following  closely  upon  one 
another,  as  in  450,  461,  and  462,  must  have  created  great  distress  not  only 
amongst  the  town  population,  but  also  amongst  the  agricultural  commons :  where 
the  father  was  carried  off  by  the  disorder,  his  wife  and  family,  who  were  solely 
dependent  on  his  labor,  would  be  at  once  reduced  to  poverty,  or  again  would  be 
forced  to  relieve  their  immediate  necessity  by  borrowing.  If  the  pestilence  was 
local,  and  raged  most  in  Rome  and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  yet  the  more 
distant  tribes  suffered  from  evils  of  another  sort.  The  tribes  on  the  Etruscan 
frontier  suffered  perhaps  something  in  455  from  an  inroad  of  the  Gauls,  which 
no  doubt  aggravated  the  scarcity  of  that  year ;  the  Falerian  tribe  in  Campama 
was  repeatedly,  as  we  have  seen,  exposed  to  the  inva^ons  of  the  Samnites.  The 
extraordinary  military  exertions  of  the  Romans  in  the  third  Samnite  war  must 
have  rendered  necessary  a  heavy  amount  of  taxation.  In  the  great  campaign  of 
459,  six  legions  were  raised,  besides  two  armies  of  reserve ;  and  in  the  prec^ling 
year  there  had  been  a  levy^  of  the  whole  population  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
kept  under  arms  for  nearly  three  weeks,  whilst  the  two  consular  armies  were  at 
the  same  time  employed  in  the  field.  Nor  were  the  services  of  the  soldier  re- 
quired only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  or  autunm ;  the  legions  were  more 
than  once*  kept  abroad  during  the  whole  winter ;  which  in  itself  must  have  been 
a  great  hardship  to  the  small  landed  proprietor,  whose  land  could  ill  spare  his 
presence  and  his  labor.  Besides,  even  in  the  unfair  accounts  which  remain  to  us 
of  the  events  of  the  war,  it  is  confessed  that  the  Roman  loss  in  battle  was  often 
very  severe ;  and  although  their  writers  do  not  acknowledge  it,  the  Romans  must 
have  lost  also  many  prisoners,  whose  ransom,  if  they  were  not  left  in  hopeless 
captivity,  was  an  additional  burden  upon  their  families.  And  when,  after  all 
this,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil  won  in  a  successful  campaign  was  wholly 
put  into  the  treasury,  as  was  done  by  L.  Papirius  in  461,*'  and  the  soldier  re- 
ceived nothing  but  what  he  might  have  gained  for  himself  in  sacking  one  or  more 
of  the  Samnite  cities,  the  mass  of  the  population  would  feel,  that  while  the  bur- 
dens of  war  were  mostly  borne  by  them,  they  had  scarcely  any  share  of  its  occa- 
sional advantage. 

Thus  it  is  conceivable  that,  within  three  or  four  years  after  the  end  of  the 
ofaKarity  erth»  hbtoir  third  Samnite  war,  a  large  portion  of  the  Roman  people  should 
md^opp!!!!^ti  ^'5^  bave  been  again  involved  in  debt,  and  thus  should  have  been  irri- 
popuUreauM.  tatcd  agaiust  their  richer  countrymen,  and  ready  to  catch  fire  on 

the  smallest  provocation.  But  the  deepest  obscurity  involves  this  part  of  the 
Roman  history :  for  livy's  tenth  book  ends  with  the  consulship  of  L.  Papirius 
and  Sp.  Carvilius,  and  from  that  time  to  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  we  have  no  other 
record  of  events  than  the  meagre  epitomes  of  Zonaras,  Orosius,  and  Eutropios, 
and  a  few  fragments  and  incidental  notices  from  other  writers.  Even  the  Fasti 
Capitolini  are  wanting  for  this  period  ;  so  that  the  very  lists  of  consuls  can  only 
be  made  out  from  recent  authorities."  Thus,  we  neither  know  the  immediate 
causes,  nor  the  leaders,  nor  the  principal  opponents,  nor  even  the  exact  date  ot  . 

the  gredt  popular  movement  which  was  finally  appeased  by  Q.  Hortensius  as  m 

dictator.     We  may  conjecture  that  Appius  Claudius,  so  far  as  his  infirmities  might  ^ 

*  LivY,  X.  21.  "Senatns — delectam  omnis  edltic^  of  Eusebius :  fyom  the  anonymous  Fasti, 
ffGueriH  nominum  haberi  jussit,  noc  ingenul  mo-  first  published  by  Cardinal  Koris  from  a  manu- 
do  aut  juuiorcs  sacramento  adacti,  sed  seniorum  script  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  and  re- 
etiam  cohortes  facts,  libertinique  centuriatl."  printed  by  Grsevius  in  his  great  collection  of 

'  App.  Claudius^  army  was  kept  in  Etruria  Koman  antiquities.  Vol.  XI.  p.  855,  and,  lastly, 

during  the  winter  of  458. — ^Livy,  X.  25.    The  from  the  Fasti,  which  go  by  the  name  of  the 

army  of  M.  AtiliuA  wintered  near  luteramna,  on  Fasti  of  Idatius,  published  iubo  by  GrsBYlus  in 

the  liris,  in  460,  and  that  of  L.  Papirius  was  the  same  volume,  p.  247.    The  two  last  Fasti 

kept  out  in  tlie  country  of  Vescia  through  the  ffive  only  the  cognomina  of  the  consuls,  and  this 

winter  of  461.— Livy,  X.  89,  46.  is  too  onen  the  case  with  the  Sicilian  Fasti  also ; 

*  Livy,  X.  46.  they  are  also  often  corrupt,  but  such  aa  the; 
"  From  CasHiodorus,  firom  what  are  called  are,  they  are  almost  our  sole  authority  for  thi 

the  Fasti  Siculi,  published  by  Scaliger  in  his    consuls  of  this  dark  period. 
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permit  him,  was  most  zealous  in  his  opposition  to  the  demands  of  the  people ; 
and  that  L.  Papirius  Cursor  took  the  same  side.  On  the  other  hand,  the  claims 
of  the  popular  party  were  supported,  as  is  most  prohable,  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Romans  of  this  period,  M*.  Curius  Dentatus. 

This  is  a  name  familiar  to  every  ear,  and  associated  with  our  highest  ideas  of 
ancient  Roman  virtue.  Yet  there  is  not  a  sinde  great  man  within  ^ .  ^^^^^ 
the  historical  period  of  Rome  of  whose  life  less  is  known  to  us.  oppow*'!!^  om. 
like  the  Fulvii,  and  like  Ti.  Coruncanius,  and  C.  Fabricius,  he  "^ 
was  not  of  Roman  extraction ;  he  came  from  one  of  the  Latin  towns  which  had 
received  the  full  Roman  franchise,^'  and  he  was  a  man  of  no  inherited  fortune. 
His  merit  as  a  soldier  must  have  first  brought  him  into  notice ;  and  the  plain 
resoluteness  of  his  character,  not  unlike  that  of  Marius,  and  perhaps  combined, 
as  in  his  case,  with  a  marked  abhorrence  of  the  wealthy  aristocracy,  caused  him 
to  be  elected  tribune  of  the  commons.  In  his  tribuneship"  he  resisted  the  most 
eloquent  and  overbearing  of  the  patricians,  Appius  Claudius,  who,  when  holding 
the  comitia  as  interrex,  refused  to  allow  the  election  of  a  plebeian  consul.  Cu- 
rius compelled  the  curiae  to  ratify  the  choice  of  the  centuries  beforehand,  on 
whomsoever  it  might  fall ;  and  thus  the  candidate,  when  elected  by  the  comitia, 
needed  no  further  confirmation  of  his  title ;  he  was  at  once  consul.  Such  is  the 
anecdote  as  related  by  Cicero ;  but  we  cannot  with  certainty  fix  the  date  of  iV^ 
It  must,  however,  have  occurred  before  the  year  464,  when  Curius  was  consul, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  put  an  end  to  the  Samnite  war. 

His  consulship  was  rendered  further  memorable  by  the  beginning  and  end  of 
another  war,^'  that  with  the  Sabines.  Some  aid  given  by  them  to  Hiie«iMiiiM»flfih*8i^ 
their  kinsmen,  the  Samnites,  afforded  the  Romans  a  pretext  for  ^'^'^ 
attacking  them,  after  the  peace  between  the  two  nations  had  lasted  since  the  year 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  decemvirs ;  that  is,  during  a  period  of  a  century  and  a 
half.  The  Sabines  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  in  the  valley  of  the  Yelinus,  on 
the  south  of  the  central  Apennines,  and  along  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Atemus,  which  runs  into  the  Adriatic.  It  was  an  extensive  and  populous 
country,  for  it  came  down  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  at  Cures,  only  nineteen 
miles  m>m  Rome,  and  it  stretched  beyond  the  Apennines  as  far  as  the  confines 
of  the  Vestinians  and  Picentians.  It  was  rich  in  oiP*  and  wine,  and  the  acorns 
of  its  forests  fattened  innumerable  herds  of  swine.  But  the  long  peace  which 
had  increased  its  wealth,  had  also  made  its  people  un warlike ;  they  fell  almost 
without  a  struggle ;  and  their  conquest,  according  to  the  old  historian,  Fabius 
Pictor,"  first  made  the  Romans  acquainted  with  riches.  For  his  double  victory 
over  the  Samnites  and  Sabines,  Curius  triumphed  twice  in  the  same  year ;  and 
he  declared  of  himself  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  on  hb  return  to  Rome :  "  I 

"  This  appears  A-om  tho  speech  of  Cicero,  pro  '^  IJ  vy,  Epitom.  XI.  Auotor,  de  Yiris  Qlnatr. 

SollA,  7,  S  2S :  but  we  have  no  information,  1  oe-  in  W.  Cur.  J>entat. 

lieve,  as  to  the  particular  town  from  whioh  he  '*  Strabo,  V.  3,  S  ly  P<  228. 

«me.  n  Strabo,  V.  8,  §  1,  p.  228.    This  contrasts 

^  CScero,  Brutus,  14,  $  55.  strangely  with  our  notions  of  Sabine  simplicitj 

^  We  find  from  Livy,  X.  11,  that  Appius  and  n-ngalitv :  *'  banc  vitam  veteres  olim  to- 

oiaudlvs  was  interrex  in  the  year  455,  at  tho  nn^re  Sabini,"  <&&    But,  possibly,  Strabo  did 

breakin^ut  of  the  third  Samnite  war.    But,  not  give  Fabins'  meaning  correctly ;  and  the 

>s  KiobuhV  observes,  Appius  Claudius  was  in-  old  historian  may  have  spoken  not  of  the  Sa- 

teirex  three  several  times,  as  appears  fVom  the  bines  only,  but  of  them  and  the  Sanmites  to- 

inscription  recording  the  principal  dignities  and  gether,  calling  them  both,  perhaps,  by  the  oom- 

actions  of  his  life,  Orelli,  No.  529,  so  tliat  we  mon  name  of  ^*  Sabellians,"  a  term  by  whioh 

cannot  tell  in  which  of  his  three  interregna  the  the  Samnites  are  called  in  Livy.  X.  19.    Fabius 

cvcumstance  noticed   by  Cicero   took  place,  meant,  probably,  to  speak  of  tne  period  of  Ca- 

When  he  was  a  candidate  for  his  secona  con-  rius^  consulship,  when  he  conquered  both  the 


Shows  the  habitual  temper  of  the  man,  and  that    Curius,  and  not  to  his  successes  against  the  S** 
he  nevrr  lo6t  sight  of  his  object,  of  restoring    bines, 
the  old  oaoendency  of  the  patricians. 

23 
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have  conquered  saeh  ftD  extent  of  oovntry  that  it  must  have  been  left  a  wildei^ 
nessy  had  the  men  whom  I  have  made  our 8iibjeet8^)een  fewer:  I  have  8nb|eeted 
such  a  multitude  of  men,  that  they  must  have  starved  if  the  territory  conquered 
with  them  had  been  smaller."  The  Sabines  were  obliged**  to  become  anbjeets 
of  Rome ;  that  is,  to  receive  the  citizenship  without  the  right  of  voting. 

For  his  double  victory  over  the  Samnites  and  Sabines,  Curius,  it  is  recorded," 
H*  wnga  ibnrv4  m  triumphed  twlce  in  the  course  of  the  year  of  his  consulship.  But 
M»riM  law.  1^  f^p  harder  contest^  and  one  in  which  no  triumphs  could  be 

gained,  awaited  him  at  Rome.  He  saw  on  the  one  hand  the  extreme  distress  of 
the  poorer  citizens,  whom  war  and  pestilence  t<^ther  had  overwhelmed  with 
misery ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  conquered  lai^  tracts  of  lands,  which,  if 
granted  out  under  an  agramn  law,  might  go  far  towards  the  relief  of  their  suf- 
ferings ;  and,  further,  the  grasping  and  insolent  spirit  of  some  of  the  nobility  dis- 
gusted him  with  the  system  of  the  occupation  of  the  domain  lands  by  individuals. 
It  was  only  in  the  preceding  year  that  L.  Postumius  had  employed  a  Roman 
army  as  his  slaves,**  and  had  made  his  soldiers  clear  a  wide  extent  of  public  land 
won  from  the  enemy,  which  he  had  been  allowed  to  occupy  for  himsdf.  The 
actual  colleague  of  Curias  in  the  consulship  was  P.  Oomelius  Rufinns,**  a  man 
already  notorious  for  his  rapacity  and  corruption,  and  who,  doubtless,  was  turn- 
ing his  Samntte  conquests  to  his  own  account,  and  appropriating  to  himself,  at 
this  very  moment,  the  spoil  won  by  the  valor  of  his  soldiers.  So  Curius  thought 
that  justice  and  the  public  good  required  that  the  conquests  of  the  nation  should 
be  made  available  for  the  relief  of  the  national  distress ;  and  he  proposed  an 
agrarian  law  which  should  allot  to  every  citizen  a  portion  of  seven  jugenu" 

He  arrayed  at  once  against  him,  not  the  patricians  only,  but  many  families,  no 
wh«w«i*iikpciMiFia  doubt,  of  the  new  nobility,  who,  having  attained  to  wealth  and 
•fv*"^  honors,  felt  entirely  as  the  older  members  of  the  aristocracy.    The 

ancestors  of  Lucullus,  and  of  the  Metelli,  and  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  already, 
we  may  believe,  had  joined  that  party  which  their  descendants  so  constantly  up- 
held. They  made  common  cause  with  Appiua  Claudius,  the  uncompromising 
enemy  of  their  whole  order,  who  despised  the  richest  of  the  Licinii  as  heartily 
as  the  poorest  citizen  of  one  of  the  city  tribes.  L.  Scipio  was  likely  to  entertain 
the  same  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  agrarian  law  of  Curius,  which  Scipio  Maaica, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  displayed  so  fiercely  against  the  measures 
of  Ti.  Gracchus ;  and  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  with  all  his  father's  inflexible  temper 
and  unyielding  courage,  would  be  slow  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  a  ple- 
beian multitude.  The  old  Q.  Fabius  was  respected  and  loved  by  all  orders  of 
his  countrymen,  and-  he  had  been  opposed  to  the  party  of  the  high  aristocracy ; 
but  perhaps  his  civil  courage  was  not  equal  to  his  courage  in  the  field ;  he  had 

• 

*  Paterenlos,  1. 14.    "Sabinis  sine  saffnigio    fVom  destmctioii,  which  is  the  meaning  offtr 
data  civitoa."  bricins*  words ;  and  therefore  Niebahr  thinki 

*  Livy,  Epitom.  XI.  tliat  the  story  may  refer  to  the  time  of  Rafiniia* 
"  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  mad  con-    dictatorship  just  after  the  defeat  of  Lasvinnabj 

duct  of  Postnmina  in  his  consulship  is  ffiven  in  Pyrrhus. 

a  sabseqnent  part  of  tliis  chapter.     His  triid  "  *'  Qaatema  dena  igri  Jugera  viritim  popolo 

and  fine  took  place,  probably,  m  the  very  year  divisit."     Auctor  de  Viris   Illnstribus. — M'. 

when  Curias  and  P.  Oomeliua  Buflnus  were  Curias.    But  these  fourteen  jugera  moat  be  a2»- 

eonsuls.  derstood  of  two  separate  agraruin  Uiwa,  the  one 

"  Dion  Cassias  seems  to  have  placed  the  passed  or  proposed  in  the  first  consulship  of 

well-known  stoir  of  Fabricins  voting  for  Rail-  Carina,  the  otner  in  his  second  conaulahip,  ai^ 

nus  at  the  consular  oomitia.  because  "he  would  ter  the  final  defeat  of  Pvrrhus.    It^  ia  not  ex- 

rather  be  robbed  than  sola  aa  a  slave,**  in  the  prcssly  stated  that  thia  flrat  allotment  waa  ve- 

first  consulship  of  Buflnus,  that  is,  in  the  year  nemently  opposed ;  but  the  fhiffmont  ttom  Ap- 

464.  See  the  mutilated  Augment  in  Mai*s  Scrip*  plan,  preserved  by  Suidas,  and  quoted  below, 

tor.  Voter.  CoUect.  Dion.  XLL,  which,  when  proves  that  Curius  was  in  a  state  of  violent  op- 

eoinparod  with  the  entire  story  as  given  by  position  to  the  senate,  and  this  ia  likely  to  have 

CScero,  de  Orotore,  II.  66.  clearly  relates  to  the  oeen  oo  account  of  his  agrarianiaw.    It  maybe, 

same  circumstance.    Yet  it  is  difficult  to  under-  however,  that  he  alao  brought  forward  some  ot 

ptand  how,  in  either  of  Buflnus*  consulships,  thoaemeasu res  whioh  were  afterwardaoofioeded 

the  republic  was  in  such  perilous  circumstances  by  the  aristocracy,  and  which  wars  oontaiiwd 

that  great  military  skill  waa  needed  to  aave  her  in  the  Hortenaiaa  kws. 
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ihown  on  a  former  occasion*'  that  he  might  be  moved  by  the  reproaches  of  his 
order,  and  if  he  took  no  part  against  CuriuS)  yet  we  cannot  believe  4hat  he  sup- 
ported him. 

I  have  tried  to  recall  the  individual  actors  in  these  troub)es>  hi  ordier  to  give  to 

them  something  more  of  reality  than  can  belong  to  a  mere  account  _, , 

of  actions  apart  from  the  men  who  performea  tliem.  And  the  luw  ^r  fun-.  ru 
contest,  no  doubt,  was  violent;  as  it  is  said  that  Curius  was  fol-  ^"^  ^^^ 
lowed  by  a  band  of  eight  hundred  picked  yoiing  men,**  the  soldiers,  we  may 
suppose,  who  had  so  lately  conquered  under  his  auspices,  and  who  were  ready 
to  decide  the  quarrel,  if  needful,  by  the  sword.  They  saved  Onrius  from  the 
fate  of  Ti.  Qracchus,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  committed  any  acts  of  out- 
r^^  themselves.  But  an  impenetrable  veil  conceals  from  our  view  the  particu- 
lars of  all  these  disturbances ;  the  law  of  Curius  was  finally  passed,  but  we  know 
not  at  what  time,  nor  whether  it  was  obtained  by  any  other  than  peaceful  and  legal 
means. 

Between  the  consulship  of  Gurius  and  Cornelius  RufinuJs,  and  that  of  P.  Dola- 
belia  and  Cn.  Domitius,  when  the  Gaulish  war  broke  out,  there  uwBpi«poMdftir«iiMr 
intervened  a  period  of  seven  years,  all  the  records  of  which  have  JBSfjS^i.  toX 
80  utterly  perished  that  not  a  single  event  can  be  fixed  with  cer-  '^•'*™- 
tainty  in  any  one  particular  year.  But  with  all  the  chronology  of  these  years 
we  have  lost  also  the  history ;  we  cannot  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the 
events  which  followed,  nor  the  relations  of  parties  to  each  other,  nor  the  conduct 
of  particular  persons.**  Some  of  the  tribunes'*  proposed  a  law  for  the  abolition 
of  all  debts ;  whether  before  or  after  the  passing  of  Curius'  agrarian  law  we  know 
not.  Nor  can  we  tell  whether  Curius  held  on  with  the  popular  party  till  the  end 
of  tho  contest ;  or  whether,  as  often  happens  with  the  leaders  of  the  beginnings 
of  civil  dissensions,  he  thought  that  the  popular  cause  was  advancing  too  far,  and 
either  left  it,  or  even  joined  the  party  of  its  opponents.  We  only  know  that  the 
demands  of  the  people*^  rose  with  the  continuance  of  the  struggle ;  that  political 
questions  were  added  to  those  of  debtor  and  creditor;  that  pointed  which,  if 
yielded  in  time,  would  have  satisfied  all  the  wishes  of  the  popular  party,  were 
contested  inch  by  inch,  till,  when  gained,  they  were  only  regarded  as  a  step  to 
fiomething  further ;  and  that  at  last  the  mass  of  the  people  left  Rome,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  Janiculum.**    Even  then,  if  Zonaras  may  be  trusted,  the 

"  When  ho  only  nftued  to  violate  the  Li-  ten  the  speeoh  to  Carlos'  eeoond  oonBulfthip, 
einiaQ  law,  and  to  retam  two  patrician  consola,  and  makes  it  aooompanv  his  refusal  of  an  nn- 
oecausehehimselfwonldhaveDeenonoofthem.  usually  large  portion  or  land  which  the  sen- 
Otherwise  he  is  represented  as  saving  that  he  ate  proposed  to  allot  to  himself— IV.  8,  |  (. 
would  have  comphed  with  the  wishes  of  the  Frontinus  also  makes  it  accompany  his  rerasij 
patricians,  and  have  broken  the  law. — Livy,  X.  of  an  offer  made  to  himself;  but  he  places  it  in 
15.  his  first  consulship,  ailer  the  Sabine  war.  Stra- 

**  Atrrdrtf  card  T^Xov  i^ei^f  cbrcro  v/wv  X^yif^inr  tegemot.  IV.  S,  $  12.    It  might  also  have  been 

wXifiot  iKTaitodut^  h\  vdrra  rH  fyya  tnifnu  mil  spoken  against  the  ocdupiers  of  large  tracts  of 

fiafps  lf»  rH  fi4vXf^  vapd  rtlf  ixxXiivtat.  domain  land,  who  would  not  be  contented  with. 


way  m  tne  nistory  or  a  pe- 
riod where  tho  accounts  are  not  only  so  mea- 

•  For  example,  a  speech  of  Curius  has  been  gre.  but  also  at  variance  with  one  another, 

recorded,  in  wnion  he  said.  **  that  the  man  must  '    "  init^PX^*  ^(*^^  %f^^  iroco«i)i*  thtrytioafiiimw, 

be  a  misohievonsdtizen  who  was  not  contented  — Zonar«i,  VIII.  3.     The  words  tirniyovtiiptn 

with  Mven  jngera  of  land." — ^Pliny.  Hist.  Na^  rdv  in^d^X'*^  <^>^  legible  in  a  mutilated  tVogment 

tor.  XVIII.  1 18.    £d.  Sillig.    But  the  applicar  of  Dion  Qisshis  rebting  to  these  times,,  which 

tion  of  this  speech  is  most  uncertain.    Accord^  Mai  has  printed  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  in  many 

tng  to  Plutarch,  it  was  spoken  to  reprove  some  parts  absolutely  unintelligible.-oFragm.  XLII. 

violent  supporters  of  the  popular  party,  who  ^  This  appears  from  the  legible  part  of  the 

thoogfat  trait  Corioa'  aicranan  law  did  not  go  fhiginent  or  Dion  Cassina  just  notioed:  itknT^v- 

tut  enoogli,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  staters  rtt  •Sy  oW  iBtXdfntv  tQv  ivravdr  ««AA^  vAdw 

domains  ought  to  he  allotted  to  separate  pro-  rffv  Mr'  ifxf^  ikmoBivrtw  eflmv  if c7rai,  •vnpV 

prietors,  without  allowing  any  poition  to  be  XJvvm*. 

ooeufrfed  in  great  masses  as  at  present — Apo-  "  ^^»  Bpitom.  XI. 
tfaegm.  p.  19l»  £.    But  Valerios  Maximus  trans- 
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aristocracy  would  not  yield,  and  it  was  only  the  alarm  of  a  foreign  enemy,*  per* 
haps  some  gathering  of  the  forces  of  Etruria,  which  at  this  time  was  meditating 
on  a  real  and  decbive  trial  of  strength  with  Rome,  which  induced  the  senate  to 
put  an  end  at  any  price  to  the  existmg  dissensions. 

Accordbgly,  Q.  Hortensius**  was  appointed  dictator.  He  was  a  man  of  an  old 
nrrai*  bRMrttbMk  plcheian  family,  for  we  find  an  Hortensius  amongst  the  tribunes  o( 
piA^^T^niJiM  ^hd  7^^  332;'^  but,  individually,  he  is  unknown  to  us,  and  we 
'^^  cannot  tell  what  recommended  him  to  the  choice  of  the  consuls  on 

this  occasion.  He  assembled  the  people,  including  under  that  name  the  whole 
nation,  those  who  had  stayed  in  Rome  no  less  than  those  who  had  withdrawn  to 
the  Janiculum,  in  a  place  called  "  the  Oak  Grove,"'*  probably  without  the  walls 
of  the  city;  and  in  that  sacred  grove  were  passed,  and  ratified  probably  by 
solemn  oaths,  the  famous  Hortensian  laws. 

These  conttuned,  in  the  first  place,  an  abolition,**  or,  at  least,  a  great  reduction 
-wiA-fc  °^  debts ;  2d,  an  agrarian  law  on  an  extensive  scale,  allotting  seven 
jugera  of  the  domain  land  to  every  citizen ;  and  8d,  one  or  more 
laws  affecting  the  constitution ;  of  which  the  most  important  was  that  which  de- 
prived the  senate  of  its  veto,  and  declared  the  people  assembled**  in  their  tribes 
to  be  a  supreme  le^slative  power.  Accidental  mention  has  been  preserved  to 
us  of  another  law,  or  possibly  of  a  particular  clause  in  the  former  law,  by  which 
the  nundinse**  or  weekly  market  days  which  had  hitherto  been  days  of  business 
for  the  commons  only,  and  sacred  or  holy  days  for  the  patricians,  were  bow  made 
days  of  business  for  the  whole  nation  alike.  Was  the  object  of  this  merely  to 
abolish  a  marked  distinction  between  the  two  orders ;  or  was  it  to  enable  the 
patricians  to  take  part  in  the  meetmg  of  the  tribes  in  the  Forum,  which  were 
held  on  the  nundinse,  and  had  they  hitherto  belonged  only  to  the  tribes  in  that 
other,  but  to  us  undiscoverable  form,  in  which  ^hey  voted  at  the  comitia  of  cen* 
turies  on  the  field  of  Mars  ? 

Thus  the  sovereign  legislative  power  of  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  in  the  Forum 
Th«i«gidati^i»irtror  ^^  fully  established;  and  consequently,  when  C.  Flaminios 
tk.  tHbM  ««.bU«L  brought  forward  another  agrarian  bill,  about  fifty  years  afterwards, 
for  a  division  of  the  recently  conquered  country  of  the  Senones,  the  senate,  how- 

"  ZonaniB,  VIII.  2.  **  The  statement  in  the  text  follows  Kiebohi^ 

"*  Llvy,  Epitom.  XI.    Plinv,  Histor.  Natur.  who,  as  is  well  known,  sapposed  that  the  Hot- 

XVI.  f  87.    £d.  Sillig.  tcnsian  laws  differed  from  the  PabUUan,  inns- 

^  LivyvIV.  42.  maoh  as  the  Pnblilian  abolished  the  veto  of  the 

"  Q.  Hortensius,  dictator,  cnm  plebs  seoes-  cniie,  and  the  Hortensian  did  away  the  veto  ol 


This  i9  not  stated  in  direct  terms  in  the  other ;  and  the  tribanes  had  a  veto  upon  both 

scanty  notices  of  these  events,  whic^  alone  have  alike.    Both  also  were  considered  as  equal  to 

been  preserved  to  us.    Bat  as  the  abolition  of  laws ;  for  ^'  senatus  consultum  leans  vicem  ob- 

dobts  was  the  main  thing  reouired  by  the  peo-  tiuet"  (Gains.  Inst! tut.  I.  M) ;  ^nd  by  the  Hor- 

ple,  and  as  the  fingment  of  Dion  Csssius,  above  tensian  law,  "  plebiscitalegibusexseauatasunt," 

referred  to,  speaks  of  the  people  having  their  (Quus,  Instit.  I.  S  8*)     It  i^ay  he  doubted 

first  demands  granted,  and  then  going  on  to  in-  whether  the  limits  of  these  two  powers  were 

sist  upon  others,  and  as  we  have  seen  an  abo-  ever  very  definitely  settled ;  although  one  point 

lition  of  debts  carried  once  before  in  the  dis-  is  mentioned  as  lying  exclusively  in  the  power 
turbances  of  418|  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  -  of  the  tribes,  namely,  the  right  of  admitting  any 

conclude  that  a  similar  measure  was  carried  on  strangers  to  the  ihmchise  of  Boman  dtisena.— 

on  the  present  occasion  also.    With  regard  to  Livy,  XXXVIII.  86. 

the  agrarian  hiw,  it  may  have  been  passed  two  "*  Macrobius,  Satumal.  T.  16.    The  reason  as- 

or  three  years  earlier ;  but  fh)m  the  statement  signed  by  Macrobius  for  this  enactment  of  the 

already  quoted  (Auctor  de  Viris  Ulustribus,  in  Hortensian  law  may  also  be  admitted ;  that  it 

M\  Curio),  "  that  Curias  granted  fourteen  jnge-  was  made  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  eitlxens 

ra  to  each  citizen,"  it  is  clear  that  an  agrarian  law  iVom  the  country,  who,  coming  up  to  Bome  on 

|>roposed  by  him  must  have  been  earned  at  some  the  market  days,  wished  to  be  able  to  settle 

time  or  other  in  the  period  between  his  consul-  their  legal  business  at  the  same  time ;  but  this 

»hip  and  the  dictatorship  of  Hortensius.  It  may  could  not  be  done,  at  least  in  the  praetor's  oourt, 

thus  be  numbered  amongst  the  Hortensian  laws,  as  there,  according  to  the  patridan  usage,  thi 

as  bdonging  to  the  measures  which  the  people  market  days  were  holydays,  and  oonseqiNBtly 

at  this  period  forced  the  aristocracy  to  concede  the  court  aid  not  sit. 
to  them. 
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ever  strongly  averse  to  it,  could  not  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  law.  The  only 
check,  therefore,  which  now  remained  on  the  absolute  legislative  power  of  the 
tribes,  consisted  in  the  veto  of  their  own  tribunes ;  and  to  secure  the  negative  of 
a  tribune  became  accordingly  the  ordinary  resource  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  con- 
tests of  the  seventh  century. 

Another  important  law  is  supposed  to  have  been  passed  at  the  same  period  ' 
with  the  law  of  Hortensius,  though  our  knowledge  of  all  particu-  .^  ^^,„ ,._ 
lars  respecting  it  is  still  more  scanty.    A  law  bearing  the  name  of 
Msenian,**  and  proposed,  therefore,  either  by  the  good  dictator  C.  Msenius  him- 
self, or,  as  is  more  probable,  by  one  of  his  family,  took  away  the  veto  which  the 
curis  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  the  election  of  curule  magistrates.    They  were 
now  to  sancdon  beforehand  the  choice  of  the  centuries,  on  whomsoever  it  might 
happen  to  fall.  And  thus  their  share  in  the  elections  being  reduced  to  an  empty 
form,  they  soon  ceased  to  be  assembled  at  all ;  and  in  later  times  of  the  com- 
monwealth they  were  represented  merely  by  thirty  lictors,  who  were  accustomed 
for  form's  sake  to  confirm  the  suffrages  of  the  centuries,  and  to  confer  the  im* 
perium  on  the  magistrates  whom  the  centuries  had  elected. 

But  although  supreme  legislative  power  was  now  bestowed  on  the  assembly 
of  the  tribes,  and  although  the  elections  were  freed  from  all  direct  ^^ 
legal  control  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy,  yet  we  know  full  well  mim  tk7V>iiMitatiM 
that  the  Roman  constitution  was  very  far  from  becoming  hence-  ^  '  noeney. 
forward  a  democracy.  To  us,  indeed,  who  are  accustomed  to  enact  more  than 
five  hundred  new  laws  every  year,  and  who  see  the  minutest  concerns  of  common 
life  regulated  by  act  of  parliament,  the  possession  of  an  independent  legislative 
power  by  a  popular  assembly  must  seem  equivalent  to  absolute  sovereignty.  But 
our  own  early  history  may  teach  us  not  to  apply  our  present  notions  to  other 
times  and  other  countries.  The  legislative  power,  even  in  the  days  of  the  Tu- 
dors  and  Stuarts,  was  of  small  importance  when  compared  with  the  executive  and 
jodicial.  Now,  the  Hortensian  law  enabled  the  Roman  people  to  carry  any  point 
on  which  they  considered  their  welfare  to  depend ;  it  removed  all  impediments, 
which  after  all  do  but  irritate  rather  than  hinder,  out  of  the  way  of  the  strongly 
declared  expression  of  the  public  will.  But  the  public  will  was  in  the  ordinary 
state  of  things  quiescent,  and  allowed  itself  to  be  represented  by  the  senate  and 
ibe  magistrates.  It  resigned  to  these  even  the  power  of  taxation,  and  except  in 
some  rare  or  comparatively  trifling  cases,  the  whole  judical  power  also :  those 
judges  who  were  appointed  by  the  praetor  to  try  questions  of  fact,  in  all  the  most 
important  civil  and  criminal  cases,  were  taken  exclusively  from  the  order  of  sen- 
ators. All  the  ordinary  administration  was  conducted  by  the  senate ;  and  its 
decrees  on  all  particular  points,  like  the  '^'^^iVfi.ara  of  the  Athenian  popular  assem- 
bly, had  undoubtedly  the  force  of  laws. 

According  to  Theophilus,*^  this  was  a  concession  made  by  the  people  to  the 


that  he  *'patreft  ante  auotorea  fieri  oocfferit^  laws.  When  the  former  were  passed,  the  curiiB 

quod  Aiit  permagnnm,  nondum  leffe  ifienU  were  still  an  efficient  body,  and  the  term  **p*- 

laU."    livy  mnst  allade  also  to  this  mw,  when  tres"  therefore  applied  to  them  much  more  than 

he  says,  "hodie— priosqnam  popnlns  snffra-  to  the  senate.    But  in  the  fifty  years  thatfol- 

ginm  meat,  in  inoertam  oomitionim  eventum  lowed,  the  ouriiB  had  dwindled  away  so  much 

patres  aactores  flnnt."    1. 17.    It  must  be  ob-  that  the  senate  wss  beoome  the  prineapal  assem- 

MFved  that  th^  power  taken  away  by  the  Mfl»-  bly  of  the  natres ;  and  therefore  the  Hortensian 

nian  law  fix>m  the  "patres^'  was  taken  away  law  eztenaed  to  the  senate  what  liad  before, 

flnom  the  senate  no  less  than  from  the  ourie ;  been  enacted  by  the  Pnblilian  law  with  respeeC 

for  the  senate  in  its  original  form  was  only  a  se-  to  the  cnrifls. 

leet  assembly  of  the  patres,  whose  great  assem-  "  See  Hugo,  Gesohichte  des  Rom.  Beehts,  p. 

bly  was  the  oomitia  coriata.  And  ^adoallv  the  889.    (9th  Edit.)  The  passage  in  Theophilnsu 

senate  drew  to  itself  both  the  name  ana  the  one  which  I  have  not  veriflea,  as  I  have  not  had 

power  of  the  greater  patrician  assembly,  so  that  an  opportnnity  of  oonsnlting  the  book.    But 

what  is  said  of  the  patres  or  patricians  is  com-  Hugo  professes  to  quote  it  fwly,  and  I  have  no 

monly  to  be  understood  of  the  senate,  and  not  of  douot  of  his  oorreotness, 
the  curia,  even  although  the  senate  had  long 
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nikkib«to  w*M  m^  arialocnM|r,!and'  embodied  in  tlie  bws  of  ^rtennus,  tbat  ihe  de* 
«g  «uikM»efl«i«t  oeeee-of  the  eeoale  ahonld  be  binding  on  tbe  people,  as  the  deeraet 
or  molntioBS.of  the  tiibee  were  to  be  fainding  on  we  senate.  At  ai^  rate,  it  it 
oertain  thattiieeeoate  retained  high  and  ittcupendeat  powers  of  its  own,; which 
were  no  less  sovereign  than  those  possessed  by  the  assembly  of  the  tribes ;  and 
in .  practice  eash  of  these  two  bodies  kepi  up  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  yean  a 
heaJthy  and  yifforoue  life*  m  itsdf,  without  mterfering  with  the  funotiona  of  the 
other.  MutusI  geod  sense  and  good  feding,  and  the  contnraal  moderating  inflv- 
ence  of  the  eoUege  of  tribunes,  whose  peculiar  position  as  having  a  veto  on  the 
proceedings  both  of  the  senate  and  people  disposed  them  to  regulate  the  aclioo 
of  eaob,  p>^veiited  ai^  serious  coUision,  and  gave  to  the  Roman  constitution  that 
mixed  charaeter,  partly  aristocratic  and  paray  popular,  which  Polyfaiui  reoog- 
niaed  and  so  greatly  admired*  And  thus  the  event  seems  to  have  giv«n  the 
highest  sanction  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Hovtensiaa  laws :  nor  can  we  regpird  them 
as  mischievous  or  revolutionary,  when  we  find  that  from  the  time  of  their  enact* 
ment.ihe  mtemal  -dissensions  of  the  Romans  were  at  an  end  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  that  during  this  period  the  several  parts  of  the  constkutioB  were 
all  active ;:  it  was  a  calm  not  produced  by  the  extinction  of  either  of  the  eon- 
tending  forces,  but  by  their  penect  union. 

It  may  be  conjeetured  that  the  sickness  which  had  visited  Rome  during,  three 
pnN|iMt<ratt«wM^  cur  four  sveeessive  years  .at  the  close  of  the  Samnite  war  reioined, 
iiM  agdMt  iumw.  partially  at .  least,  in  the  concluding  year  of  these  domestio  troeables, 
for  Q.  Hortensius  died  before  the  expiration  of  h»  dictatorship :  an  event  hitherto 
unexampled  in  the  Roman  ajmals,' and' regarded  as  of  evil  omen ;  so  that  Ai^;«is- 
tine**  makes  it  a  reproaA  to  the  impotence  of  the  god  jfisculapius,  that  alUun^ 
he  had  been  so  lately  brought  from  Greece  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and  had 
been  received  at  Rome  with  due  honore,  that  his  presence  might  stay  the  pesti- 
lence, he;  yet  aiiSered  tiie  very  dictator  of  the  Roman  people  to  fall  itsrvioCim; 
Nearly  about  the:  same  time  also,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  place  and  apparent 
drift  of  one  of  tibe  foigmenta  of  Dienysius/*  Rome  suffered  from  an  earthquake. 
And  scareely  weact  the  Hortensian  laws  passed,  when  the  pro^)eot  of  foreign  war 
on  a  most  extensive  scale  presented  its^f.  Tarentum,  it  is  miid,  was  busily  or- 
ganising a«new  ooalitioiH  in  which  the  Lncanians,  fiamnites,  and  Brattians  in  the 
south  were  to  unite  with  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls  in  the  north,  and 
were  again  to  try  their  combined  strength  against  Rome. 

In  Uie  mean  time,  before  we  traee  tlw'  events  lof  this  great*  eonteet,  we 
MbMUmouMtfaw^  may.  bring  together  some  few  scattered  notices -of  domestic  af* 
4o«Mac«*«BU.  .  fy^  xdstii^.to  the  state  of-  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  can. 
tury. 

A  new  magistracy  had  its  origin^  somewhere  between  the  years  461  and  466 ; 
iMiMi«D  of  tiw  trf.  ^At  of  the  triumviri  capitales,  or  commissioners  of  police.  These 
«»ixi  Mpitaiw.  officers  were  elected  by  the  people,  the  comitia  being  held  by  the 
pretor.'    Hhmr  busmess  was  to  enforce,  the  payment  of  fines  due  to  the  $tate;^' 

*  Be  Givitatet  Dei,  III.'  IT.-    Angti8tlne*B  no-  ^  Festm^  in  '*  SicnimetitQm.'* '  The  appoint- 

tioe  of  the  eeooeiioii  tothe-  Janiculam  is  probfr--  aoent  of  the  ^^triomviri  oepitiilee**  vae  propoeed, 

bly  taken  ift^oni  liry,  endmaT  be  gLven  hero,  as  aooordiofF  to  Feetiv,  hj  L.  Papirias,  whom  be 

it  coBtaint  one  or  two  partioiuars  not  mentioned  oaUa  **  tnbime  of  the  oommone."  .  Onei  «annot 

in  any  •other  cotetinff  reoord.    ^^  Poet  gravea  et  but  Buapect  with  Niebahr,  that  the  penon  meant 

lonma  Boms  aeditiones  ad  nltimam  plebs  in  was  L.  Papirhis  Onnor,  who  was/wtB<ar  in  the 

•Jamcnlnm  hotUlt  dAnrnptiamt  aeoesaerat :  oujns  year  462.  (Livy,  X.  47) ;  and  then  the  lta»point* 

mali  tarn  dira.  oalamites  erat^  ntedna  rei  caosi  ment  would  eoinoide  with  the  year  when  the 

qnod  in  extremis  perioaliB  fieri  solebat,  dictator  i^agne  was  at  its  heisht,  and  when  the  depntar 

onaretor  Horteneiaa :  qni  pkebe  revocatt  in  tion  was  sent  to  Bpioiainis  to  invite  .fieenlaptas 

eodem  magistratn  eipinndt,  qnod  nnUi  diotar  to  Kome. .  Varvo,  do  L.  L.  V.  81.    £d.  MfiUor. 

tori  ante  oontliranit.^'  Pomponina,  de  Origine  Jnris,  Digest  I.    Tit 

»  Ch.  8ft;  Pngm;     Dionys.  apad  Midnm^  II.  |  S9.    lAvy,  XXV.  1.  XXXII.  S6.    VjaeiioJ 

Soripter..  Veter*    Vatdan^  CoUeot.  YoL  11.  p.  Maximns.  V.  4.  %  7. 

501.  Etyrootogieon  Magm  in  Iv&aa^  See  Herman, 

«*  livy  Epitome,  XI.  P6L  Antiq^  of  Greece,  %  187. 
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to  trj  by  summaty. process  all  ofendere  against'  the  publle  peace  who  might  be 
taken  in  the  ftict ;  to  hare  the  care- of  the  state  prison^  and'  to  cany  into  effect 
the  aentenoe  of  the  law  upon  erimtnals:  <  They  resemUed  exactly  in  all  these  points 
the  well-known  maffistraej  of  the  eleren  at  Athens. 

The  creation  of  thj»  office  seems  to  mark  tan  increase  of  ardinaty  crimes  against 
pereoQ  and  property ;  and  such  an  increase  was'  the  aatural  conse-  ^  mmm*  o«mui» 
queiicc  of  the  distress  which  prevailed  about  this  time/and  partic-  «''i»'^^t^- 
ulnrly  of  the  serere  visitations  of  ptstilence  which  occurred  at.  this  period.  It  is 
wril  knosm  that  such  seasons  are  n)arked  by  the  greatest-  outbreaks  of  all  sorts 
e€  Clime ;  and  that  never  is  a  stnmff  police  more  needed  than  when  the  prospect 
of  impoidiog  death  makes  men  rewess,  and- eager  only  to  indulge  Uieir  passions 
while  they  may. 

The  census  of  the  year  461  gare  a  return  of  262^922  Roman  citisens  ;*  that  of 
Ihe  year  466»  notwithstanding  the  havoc  caused  in  the  interval  by  Bctanrcrik.  mm* 
the  double  scourge  of  pestileece  and  war,  exhibited  an  increase  of  •»>'^p«m- 
10»000^  upon  the  preceding*  return.  This  was  owin^  to  the  conquest  of  the  Sa- 
hara, and  their  consequent  admission  to  the  Roman  franchise  in  tbe  year  404  : 
for 'tiie  censos  inoluded»  as  is -well  known,  not  only  those  cit»iens  wbc  were  en- 
rolled in  the  tribes,  but  those  also  who  enjoyedi  the  private  rights  of  citizenship 
without  as  yet  partaking  in  the  right  of  suffirage. 

Amongst' other  traits  of  resemblance  between  the  Spartan  and  the  Roman 
artslocracies,  we  may  notice  ^e  extreme  moderation  shown  by  91^^  or  l.  rc^bmbm 
each  of  them  towards  tiie  faults  of  their  distinguished  citizens.  It  '<*c"i^ 
was  not  till  after  repeated  proofs  of  his  treasonable  de»gns-that  the  Spartan  gov- 
ORuneat  would  take  any  serious  stem  against  Pausanias ;  and  the  foibearance  of 
the  Romans  towards  Appius  Claudius' was  no  less  remarkable.  Another  memo- 
rable example  of  the  same  spirit  occurred  in  the  case  of  L.  Postumius  Megellus. 
He  belonged  to  a  family  whose  pride  and  hatred  of  the  commons  had  been  noto- 
rious in  the  political  contests  of  the  beginning  oi  the  fourth  century  ;^  and  as 
Niebahr  has  truly  observed,  the  peculiar  character  of  a  Roman  family  was  pre- 
served from  generatk>n  to  generation,  and  it  was  rareJy  found  that  any  of  its 
members  departed  from  it.  He  had  been  consul  in  449,  and  again  in  400,  and 
had  acqiurea  in  each  of  his  commands  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  skilful  sol- 
dien  Bat  his  conduct  as  a  citizen  was  far  less  meritorious ;  and'  it  was  prpbably 
for  some  overbearing  or  oppressive  behavior  in  his  second  consulship  that  he 
was  threatened  with  impeachment  by  one  of  'the  tribonea  as  soon  as  he  weht  out 
of  office.  In  the  crisis  of  the- Saomite  war,  however^  militaiy  merit  at6ned  for  all 
other  defects ;  the  consul  Sp.  Oarvilius  named  him  one  of  hn  lieutenants,^  and  the 
trial  was  delayed  till  the-  campai^  shodd  be  over;  but  when  it  had  ended  tri- 
amphantly,*tbe  popularity  and  bnllianivietories  of  8p«  Oarvilius  pleaded  stirongly 
in  favor  of  his  lieutenant,  and  the  trial  never  was  brought  forward.  Two  years 
afterwards,  in  4d8v  Postumius  was  again  chosen  coositl,  when  the  great  victory 
obtained  in  the  preceding^  year  by  Q.^Fabius  made  it  brobabie  that  the  war  might 
soon  be  brought  to  a  triumphant  issue. 

His  proud  and  bad  nature  was  more  irritated*  by  having  been  threatened  at 
first  with  impeachment,  than  softened  by  the  favor  shown  to  him  ^^ .  ,.  ,,|^  y, 
afterwards;  so  that  his  conduct  in  his  third  consulship  was  that  MUiimte iHu  am 
of  a  mischievouB  madman.  His  first  aet^  was  to  insist  on  having 
Samnium  assigrned  to  him  as  his  province,  without  referring  the  decision  as  usual 
to  lot ;  and  though  his  eoUeague,  0.'  Junius  Bnbulens,  remonstrated  against  this 
arrogance,  yet  the  nobility  and  powerful  interest  of  Postumius  prevail^,  and  G. 
Junius  forbore  to  dispute  what  he  perceived  he  could  not  resist  with  success. 
Then  followed,  as  usual,  the  levying  of  the  legions  for  the  service  of  the  year; 

«  LIvy,  X.  47.  •  Livy,  X.  4S. 

•  LJvy,  Epitom.  XL  *•  DionyniBft,  XVI.  U. 

«•  See  CbAp.  XIII.  of  bis  history,  note  48. 
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H*  «Mi«  lib  Ml  ^^^  ^^^  Sammtes  were  so  humbled  that  nothing  more  was  to  he 
«m  h  JLtt  kk  feared  from  them,  and  Q.  Fabios  Ourgea  Biill  conmianded  an  aim} 
***  in  Samniom  as  proconsuL   It  was  not  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 

consul  to  begin  active  operations  immediately ;  but  he,  notwitiistandbg,  took  the 
field  with  his  army,  and  advanced  towards  the  enemy's  frontier.  In  the  course 
of  the  late  campaigns,  he  had  become  the  occupier  ci  a  large  tract  of  the  terri- 
tory  conquered  from  the  Samnites ;  but  much  of  it  was  uncleared  land,  and  as 
slaves  at  Rome  were  yet  but  few,  laborers  were  not  easily  to  be  procured  in  these 
remote  possessions  in  suflScient  numbers.  Postumius  did  not  scruple  to  employ 
his  soldiers  as  though  they  had  been  his  slaves :  he  set  two  thousand^^  men  to 
work  in  felling  hb  woods,  and  in  this  manner  he  engaged  for  a  considerable  time 
a  larffe  portion  of  a  Roman  army. 

When,  at  last,  he  was  ready  to  commence  active  operations  against  the  ene- 
»•  toWHor  toirart*  mjt  his  pride  displayed  itself  in  a  new  form.  Q.  Fabiiis  GurgeB 
q.raUMa«f«.       ^g3  g^]^  gg  ^Q  jjnyg  BteUf  commanding  an  army  in  Samnium  as 

proconsul ;  and  he  was  now  laying  siege  to  Comininm,  which,  though  taken  and 
Dumt  by  the  Romans  two  years  before,  appears  to  have  been  again  occupied  by 
the  Samnites  as  a  fortress ;  for  the  massy  walls  of  their  towns  could  not  easily 
be  destroyed,  and  these  exist  in  many  instances  to  this  day,  encircling  nothing 
but  desolation  within  them.  The  consul  wrote  to  Fabius,^  oidering  him  to  with- 
draw from  Samnium :  Fabius  pleaded  the  authority  of  the  senate,  by  which  he 
had  been  continued  in  his  command ;  and  the  senate  itself  sent  a  deputation  to 
Postumius,  requiring  him  not  to  oppose  their  decree.  But  he  replied  to  the 
deputies,  that  so  looff  as  he  was  consul  it  was  for  him  to  command  the  semUe, 
not  for  the  senate  to  dictate  to  him ;  and  he  marched  directly  towards  Oomiaium, 
lO  compel  Fabius  to  obedience  by  actual  force.  Fabius  did  not  attempt  to  resist 
him ;  and  the  consul,  having  taken  the  command  of  both  armies,  immediately 
sent  Fabius  home. 

In  actual  war  Postumius  again  proved  himself  an  able  soldier :  he  took  Go- 
minium,^  and  several  other  places,  and  he  conquered  the  importsnt 
** ' "  «f**tte  post  of  Venusia,  and,  well  appreciating  the  advantages  of  its  ntna- 
tion,  ho  recommended  that  it  should  be  made  a  Roman  cotoay. 
The  senate  followed  his  advice,  but  would  not  appoint  him  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners'^ for  assigning  the  lands  to  the  colonists,  and  superintendiog  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new  settfement.  He  in  his  turn  distributed  all  the  plunder  of  the 
campaign  amongst  his  soldiers,  that  he  might  not  enrich  the  treasury ;  and  he 
marched  home  and  gave  his  soldiers  leave  of  absence  from  their  standards,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  successor.  Finally,  when  tlie  senate  rafnsed 
to  allow  him  to  triumph,*'  he,  having  secured  the  protection  of  three  of  the  trib- 
unes, celebrated  his  triumph  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  the  other  seven, 
and  in  contempt  of  the  senate's  refusal. 

For  such  a  course  of  outrageous  conduct,  he  was  prosecuted  as  soon  as  he 
ibkiiM  MdkMTOy  ^^tit  out  of  ofiSce,  by  two  of  the  tribunes,  and  was  condemned  by 
*'**'  all  the  three-and-thirty  tribes  unanimously.     But  his  accusers  did 

not  prosecute  him  capitally,  they  only  sued  him  for  a  fine ;  and  although  the 
fine  was  the  heaviest  to  which  any  Roman  had  been  hitherto  sentenced,  for  it 
amounted  to  500,000  ases,**  yet  it  was  but  small  in  comparison  of  the  penalties  im- 
posed with  far  less  provocation  by  the  governments  of  Greece.  It  amounted,  in 
Greek  money,  to  no  more  than  fifty  thousand  drachmae,  whereas  Agis,  the  long 
of  Sparta,  had  been  condemned,  even  by  the  Spartans,  to  pay  a  fine  of  gd»  han- 
dred  thousand'*  for  a  mere  want  of  judgment  in  his  military  operaiiona.    Posta- 

^  Dionysiiift,  XVT.  15.    JAvy,  Epitome.  of  Postamins*  s«oond  oonsolship,  X.  ST.   Bot 

**  DionysiiiB,  XVI.  16.  it  acfTMB  on  ev«i7  aoooant  better  with  his  iSM 

•  PionysiaB,  XVI.  17.  oonsaUhip,  of  which  it  is  reltted  br  Biomnisft 

••  DionyriuB,  XVI.  17.  »  Dionysias,  XVI.  18. 

u  Dionvft.  XVI.  IS.    livj  reUtea  this  story  "  Thucydides,  V.  68. 
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milts,  in  addition  to  bis  own  large  possessions,  would  probably  have  many  wealthy 
clients,  who  were  bound  to  pay  their  patron's  fine.  His  family,  at  any  rate,  was 
not  ruined  or  disgraced  by  his  sentence,  for  his  son  was  elected  consul  a  few  years 
afterwards,  in  the  third  year  of  the  first  Punic  war. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  particulars  recorded  of  this  period  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  embassy  sent  to  Greece  in  the  year  462,  to  invite  .^^^^.^  ..i ip  w 
the  god  ^seulapius  to  Home,  in  order  that  he  might  put  a  stop  to  dgtw>toi!!wtottota 
the  plague  whicn  had  then  been  raging  for  three  years.  The  head 
of  the  embassy  was  Q.  Ogulnius,'*  the  proposer  of  the  law  by  which  the  com- 
mons had  been  admitted  to  the  sacred  ofiSces  of  pontifex  ana  augur,  and  who 
more  recently,  as  curule  aedile,  had  caused  the  famous  group  of  the  she-wolf 
suckling  Romulus  and  Remus  to  be  placed  by  the  sacred  fig-tree  in  the  comitium. 
The  deputation  arrived  at  Epidaurus,  the  peculiar  seat  of  ^sculapius,  and  en- 
treated permission  to  invite  the  god  to  Rome,  and  that  they  might  be  instructed 
how  to  offer  him  acceptable  worship.    This  was  no  unusual  request ;  for  many 
cities  had,  in  like  manner,  received  his  worship  from  Epidaurus ;  Sicyon,**  Athens, 
Pei^gamus,  and  Cyrene.     Accordingly,  one  of  the  snakes  which  were  sacred  to 
the  god  crawled  from  his  temple  to  the  city  of  Epidaurus,  and  from  thence  made 
its  way  to  the  sea-shore,  and  climbed  up  into  the  trireme  of  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors, which  was  as  usual  drawn  up  on  the  beach.     It  was  under  the  form  of  a 
snake  that  i£sculapius  was  said  to  have  gone  to  Sicyon,"*  when  his  worship  was 
introduced  there ;  and  the  Romans,  instructed  by  the  Epidauriana,  considered  that 
he  was  now  going  to  visit  Rome  in  the  same  form,  and  they  immediately  sailed 
away  with  the  sacred  snake  to  Italy.    But  when  they  stopped  at  Antiura,  on 
tfadr  way  home,  the  snake,  so  said  the  story,*^  left  the  ship,  and  crawled  out  into 
the  precmct  of  the  temple  of  i£sculapius,  for  the  god  it  seems  was  worshipped 
at  Antinm  also,  and  coiled  himself  round  a  tall  palm-tree,  where  he  remained  for 
three  days.     The  Romans  anxiously  waited  for  his  return  to  the  ship ;  and  at 
last  he  went  back,  and  did  not  move  again  till  the  ship  entered  the  Tiber.    Then 
'When  she  came  to  Rome,  he  asain  crawled  forth,  but  instead  of  landing  with  tho 
ambassadors,  he  swam  to  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Tiber,  and  there  went 
on  shore  and  remained  quiet.    A  temple  was  built,  therefore,  to  the  god  in  the 
spot  which  he  had  himself  chosen ;  and  the  island  to  this  day  preserves  the 
memory  of  the  story,  for  the  travertino,  which  was  brought  there  to  form  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  of  the  god,  has  been  cut  into  a  rude  resemblance  of  a 
trireme,  because  it  was  on  ship-board  that  .^culapius  had  first  visited  the  Ro- 
mans, and  received  their  worship. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Romans  did  bring  back  with  them  a 
snake  from  Epidaurus,  for  there  was  a  breed  of  snakes  there,  said  Th«  noty  mi  impM. 
to  be  peculiar  to  that  country ,"*  and  perfectly  harmless,  which  were  '^'^ 
accounted  sacred  to  ^sculapius.  And  so  complete  is  the  ascendency  which 
man's  art  has  obtained  over  the  brute  creation,  that  it  is  very  possible  that  they 
may  have  been  trained  to  perform  various  feats  at  the  bidding  of  their  keepers ; 
and  if  one  of  these,  as  is  likely,  went  with  the  sacred  snake  to  Rome,  wonders 
may  have  really  been  exhibited  to  the  Roman  people,  which  they  would  have 
certainly  supposed  to  be  supernatural. 

This,  if  we  except  the  doubtful  story  of  the  embassy  t3  Athens  immediately 
before  the  decemvirate,  and  one  or  two  deputations  to  consult  the  11,1^1  kMwMt*  oi 
oracle  of  Delphi,  is  tho  earliest  instance  recorded  by  the  Roman  JJfjjJn/ii'oJLS 
annalists  of  any  direct  communication  between  their  country  and  ■^b4>iiihi. 
Greece  since  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth.  Greek  writers,  as  we  have 
seen,  mentioned  an  embassy  sent  to  Alexander  at  Babylon,  and  a  remonstrance 

*■  ValeriM  ICaximiM,  I.  8.  Anotor  **  de  Ylrii  *  As  givon  hj  Valerias  Maximns,  1. 8,  bv  tht 

niiiilribiu,''  in  '« iEwsalAp.  Bom.  advect"  author  *^de  Vina  Illuatribns,"  <    '  >^i'  •^  bf 

*  Psnaaniaa,  II.  10,  26.  Ovid,  MeUmorphos.  XV.  681 

•  Ftaaaniaa,  n.  10.  •■  Pansanias,  IL  88. 
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made  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetea  against  tlie  piracies  of  4he  Anttatiaitty  at  a  tnna 
when  they  were  subject  to  the  Romans.  We  may  be  sure,  at  any  rate,  that  as 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  the  two  people  were  no  strangers  to  each  other; 
and  whether  it  be  true  or  not  that .  Demetrius  acknowledged  the  Romans  ta  b^ 
the  kinsmen  of  the  Greeks,  yet  when  the  Epid^rians  gave  them  their  god  .^Saea- 
lapiu8»  they  would  feel  that  they  were  not  giving  him  to  a  people  utterly  barba- 
rian, but  to  one  which  had  for  eenturies .  paid  divine  honors  to  Greek  heroes, 
which  worshipped  Hercules,  and  the  twin  ^qds  Castor  and  Pollux;  and  whieh, 
within  the  memory  of  the  existing  generatioD,  had  erected  statues  in  the  eooii* 
tium  to  the  wisest  and  bravest  of  the  men  of  Greece,**  Py  thafforas  and  Akilnadca. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  Q.  Ogulnius  was  sufiiciently  acquainted  with  the  Grade 
language  to  address  the  Epidaurians,  as  L.  Postumius  a  few  years  Uter  addressed 
the  Tarentines,  without  the  help  of  an  interpreter. 

We  are  now  arrived,  however,  at  the  penod  when  the  histories  of  Greece  and 
itbManMiw  Rome  unavoidably  intermix  with  one  another ;  when  the  greatest 

mty  to  dtMriw*?*'  prince  and  general  of  the  Greek  nation  crossed  over  into  Italy, 

■late  of  tlM  MMt  sod  tbo  1^  11_9i>11  !•■  ^1T«*' 

tatami  ooQditioa  of  and  became  the  head  of  the  last  coalition  of  the  Italian  states 
.    *'  against  Rome.    We  must  fa^ie  then  pause,  and  before  we  enter 

upon  the  new  Sammte  and  Tarentine  war,  in  which  Pyrrhus  so  soon  interfered, 
and  before  we  notice  those  renewed  hostilities  with  the  Gauls,  which  owed  their 
origin,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Tarentines,  we  must  once  more 
cross  the  sea,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  observe  what 
was  now  the  state  of  Greece  and  of  the  eastern  world ;  what  new  powers  had  soe- 
ceeded  to  Athens,  Sparta,  Tbebes,  aaad  the  great  king  who  h»d  inherited  the 
fragments  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  and  what  was  the  condition  of  the  various 
states  of  the  Grecian  name  in  Greece  itself  and  in  Sicily.  We  must  «ndeaver, 
too,  to  obtain  some  more  lively  notion  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  people  at  this 
same  period,  than  could  be  gained  from  the  imperfect  record  of  political  and 
military  events ;  to  conceive  what  that  city  was  which  Cineas  likened  to  a  tem- 
ple ;  what  was  the  real  character  of  that  people  whose  senate  he  described  as  a^ 
assembly  of  kings. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

STATE  OF  THE  EAST— KINGDOMS    OF  ALEXANDER'S  aUOGESSOR&--SIOILY- 
OBEECEr-KINGDOM  OF  KFIBtTS,  AND  EABLY  FORTUNES  OF  PrBBHUS. 


**  When  ho  wm  strong  tlie  great  hont  wm  broken;  and  for  it  oame  np  four  notabla  ooM 
towards  the  four  winds  ot  heaven."— Danisl  VIII.  8. 


Thb  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  Olympiad  witnessed,  says  Polybius/  the  first 
revival  of  the  Achaean  league/ and  the  deaths  of  Ptolemy,  the  son 
tifJ£k!£i'^lS&ia  of  Lagus,  of  Lysimachus,  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  of  Ptolemy 
GiMbn  hiMunj,         Ceraunus.    The  same  period  was  also  marked  by  the  Italian  ex- 
pedition of  Pyrrhus,  and  immediately  afterwards  followed  the  great  inroad  of 

"*  Flinj,  Histor.  Natunl.  XXXIV.  f  86.  Ed.  bly  oonsnlted  after  their  disaster  at  the  nas  <^ 

SUlie.    These  statues  were  set  up  **  hello  Saan-  Oaudiam,  aa  they  did  afterwards  after  ihit  de- 

niti/'  probal^y  in  the  aeoond  war;  and  were  feat  atCacinia.    livy,  XXII.  67. 

ereot^  in  oonseqnonco  of  the  oonunand  of  the  ^  Polybins,  II.  41.    Some  explanation  may 

Delplur  n  oracle,  whid:  the  Bomans  lukd  proha-  perhaps  be  required  of  the  length  of-  tMa  oln^ 
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Cktuls  into  Greece  and  Asia,  tiidr  oelebmtod  attoek  upon  Delphi,  and  tbeii 
estal»lisfameBti  in  the. heart  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  eonntiy. which  afterwards  was 
called  from'  them  Gahitia.  •  Thb  eenoidence«f  •  remarkahie  events  is  enough  o£ 
itself  toattmct' attention ;  and  the  names  which  I  hare  jost  mentioned  contain, 
ma^otfumeryihegierm  of  the  whole  history  of  the  eastern  world ;  ail  its  interests 
and  all  its  most  stiSung  points  laay  he  fully  comprehended,  when  these  names 
have  been  resdeved  significant,  and  we  haxre-fonned  a  distinct  notion  of  the  per- 
8oas  and  people  which  they  desdgnate. 

Forty  years*  had*  elapeed  since  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  Seleuons  Nica- 
tor,  the  last'swrnvor  of  his  generak,  was  assassinated  at  Ljsinut-  M^mmmhmmamitMM 
cilia'  by  PU^my  C^^nnus.  The  old  man,  for  Selencus  was  more  ^H^^iS^^SSi 
than  seventjr^fire  years  old,  had  just 'before  destroyed  the  king-  «'><*««*<"*^ 
dom  of  Lysunachm,  tlie  last  eunrivor  except  Inmself  of  the  immediate  successors 
and  former  generals  of  Alexandec;  and  after  fifty  years'  absence,  was  returning 
as  the  aorereign  of  Asia  to  that  country  which  he  had  left  as  an  unknown  officer 
in  Alexaader^  army.     But' an  oracle,  it  is  said,  had  bidden  him  beware  of 
£i«rope;^:  for  that  the  appointed  seat  of  his  fortunes  was  A«a.    And  scarcely 
had  he  hmdedion  the  Thracian  Ohersenesus,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  one  of 
his<owtt^.fdlowers,  by  Ptolemy  Geraunus,^  the  half  brother  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  the  reigning  long  of  E^ypt^  wto  had  irst  been  a  refugee  at  the  court  of 
Lysimaehus,  and^  after  his  death,  had  been  taken  into  the  service  of  Seleucus, 
and  had  been  treated  by  him  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  confidence.    Seleu* 
ens'  vast  kingdom,  which  reached  from  the  Hellespont'  to  the  Indus,  was  in- 
herited by  his  son  Antiochus^  but  his  murderer  seized  upon  the  throne  of 
Ifaeedonia,  which  haying  been  in  rapid  suceeasion  filled  by  various  competitors, 
and  having  lastly  been  occupied  by  Lysimachus,  now,  in  ccMisequence  of  his  over- 
threw and  death,'  ami  of  the  murder  of  his  .conqueror,  seemed  to  lie  open  to  the 
first  pretender. 

•Seleucus  outlived  by  about  two  years''  his<^d  ally  and  his  protector  in  his  ut- 
most need,  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lairus,  kimr  of  Eirypt  With  more  _ .  ^ 
onbmken  good  fortliiiie  thu.  imyoQ>er  «fL  coDteibporaries,  Ptol-  ^;^^^ 
emy  had  reaoained  maaterof  Egypt,  first  as  satrap  and  afterwards  ^'^*  ^^"^ 
as  img,  from  the  first  division  of  Alexander's  empire  down  to  the  period  of  his 
own  death.  The  dktinct  and  almost  una8sailid)le  position  of  Egypt  saved  it  from 
the  sudden  conquests  which  often  changed  the  fortune  of  other  countries;  the 
deserts  of  the  Nile  formed  a  barrier  not  easily  to  be  overcome.  To  Egypt,  Ptol- 
easy..had  added  the  old  commeoweolth  of  Oyrene,*  where  the  domestic  factions, 
aeoording  to  ih^  frequent  iiate  of  the  Greek  cities,  had  at  last  sacrificed  their 
eomaooa  independence,  to  a  foreign  enemy.  He  was  also  master  of  the  rich  island 
of  Cyprus,*  and,  after  the  defeat,  of  AAtigomis  at  Ipsus,  he  had  extended  his 

!«>,  dew»t«d  fls.it  it  to  nuittorB  not  direetlv  eon.-  snd  immoitid  names,  on  wUcli  wo  osii  scaroely 

nected  with  the  Bonun  history  of  the  fifth  oen-  dwell  too  lon^  or  too  often. 

tary  •f  Rome.    But  it^  impossible^  to  forget  *  Alexander  died  Olymp.  114-1-^,  B.a  pSZ, 

that  alt  the  eonntiies  here  spoken  of  wHl  sno-  Seleoeiis  was  murdered  O^mp.  184-4,  a;  a  280. 

oesaively  become  psrts  of  the  Boman  empire;  See  TyuM  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellonid. 

the  wars  in  whioi  they  were  engaged  with  *  Appian,  Sjniao.  68.  Porphyry,  Apnd  Ense- 

Bomewill  hereafter  daim  our  attention,  and  banm,  Ohronic.  p.  6S.  £d.  Soaliger. 

thMnsfere  their  condition-  immediately  before  *.  Appian,  Synao.  68. 

those  wan  cannot  be  considered  foreign  to  my  *  Ptolemy  dorannos  was  the  son  of  Ptolemy 

■abject    Besides,  tiie  disthictness  of  the  east-  Soter,  by  Enrydice,  the  danghter  of  Antipater ; 

em  empire  flnom  the  western  was  productive  of  Ptolemy  PhUadelphns  was  his  son  by  Berenice. 

tfaeaiostiniportsnteonaeqaeBoes-^  and  this  disv  Porphyry,  apod  Eoseb.  p.  68.    Pansaniasj  I.  6. 

tinetoess  arose  from,  the  spread  of  the  Gtreek  *  iieDnieh  apad  Photium,  p.  886^  £d.  Bek- 

lanffoage  and  manners  over  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  ker. 

ena  Bmt,  by  Alexander's  eonqnasls,  ajid  the  ■  '"■  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  son  x>f  liSffiui,  died  j nst 

eatahlfihment  ti  hia  anceeeaiye  kingdoms.  'Aa  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  of 

ftr  tha  aolioBa  of-6reeoe  itself,  of  Sparta^  t>f  whose  actions-  he  and  Arfstobalns  ware  the 

Thabea,  and  of  Athana,  they  cannot  plead  quite  earliest  and  most  authentic  historians    Bb 

the  aame  justifioatSon ;  but  I  trust  that  they  death  took  place  Otonp.  184-8,  a.  a  88S. 

may  be  forgiven,  as  an  almoat  involontaiy  trib-  '  Biodornis,  XYIII.  81. 

Ota  of  reajMot  and  aflTectaaik  ta-old  jmocKtiotts  f  Plelan^r  Mdnaadtho-aavetal  pat|y  kings  ot 
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dominion  in  Syria,  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  the  country  known  by  tbe 
name  of  Coele-Sjrria,'^  or  the  vale  of  Syria.  His  dominion,  next  to  that  of  8eleii« 
eu8»  was  by  far  the  most  extensive,  as  it  was,  without  any  exception,  the  moat 
compact  and  secure  of  all  the  kingdoms  formed  out  of  Alexander  s  empire. 

When  Alexander  died  at  Babylon,  only  seven  years  had  elapsed  since  his  eon* 
Tu  omk  In-'-  ^^®**  ^^  Pcrsia,  and  not  more  than  four  since  his  victory  over 
!7xaSlr'Id&  ^  Poms  and  his  campaign  in  India.    That  his  conquests  could  not 

have  been  completely  consolidated  within  so  short  a  period  is  evi- 
dent ;  but  it  affords  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  ascendency  of  the  Greek  race  over 
the  Asiatics,  that  the  sudden  death  of  the  ereat  conqueror  did  not  destroy  his 
unfinished  work ;  that  not  a  single  native  chief  ventured  to  assert  the  independ- 
ence of  his  country,  but  every  province  continued  in  the  unity  of  the  Macedonian 
empire,  and  obeyed  without  dispute  a  Macedonian  satrap."  Nor  did  the  subse- 
quent wars  between  the  Macedonian  generals  destroy  the  spell  of  their  superior- 
ity. Eumenes  and  Antigonus  carried  on  their  contest  in  Susiana  and  Media,  and 
disposed  at  their  will  of  all  the  resources  of  those  countries ;  and,  after  the  mur- 
der of  the  last  of  Alexander's  children,  fourteen  years  after  his  own  death,  when 
obedience  was  no  longer  claimed  even  nominally  for  the  blood  and  name  of  the 
great  conqueror,  still  the  Greek  dominion  was  unshaken ;  and  Seleucus,  by  birth 
a  simple  Macedonian  subject,  sat  undisturbed  in  Babylon,  on  the  throne  ol  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, and  held  the  country  of  Cyrus  as  one  amongst  his  numerous  prov* 
inces. 

This  continuance  of  the  Macedonian  power  was  owing,  no  doubt,  in  no  small 
niawMowi  I  ™^<^u^>  ^  Alexander's  comprehensive  wisdom.  He  made  a 
totoSwggijyffly  Macedonian  soldier  of  his  guard,  Peucestes,^'  satrap  of  Penia; 

but  the  simple  soldier,  unfettered  by  any  literary  or  philosophical 
pride,  did  not  scruple  to  adopt  the  Persian  dress,  and  to  learn  the  Persian  lan- 
gruage ;  confirming  his  own  and  his  nation's  dominion  by  those  very  compliances 
which  many  of  his  more  cultivated  but  less  wise  countrymen  r^g;arded  as  an 
unworthy  condescension  to  the  barbarians.*'  The  youth  of  the  Asiatic  provinces'* 
were  enlisted  in  the  Macedonian  army,  were  taught  the  discipline  of  the  phalanx, 
and  the  use  of  the  Greek  shield  and  pike ;  the  bravest  of  them  were  admitted 
into  the  more  distingubhed  bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry  known  by  the  name 
of  the  king's  companions ;  and  the  highest  of  the  Persian  nobiKty  were  made, 
together  with  the  noblest  of  the  Macedonians,  oflScers  of  the  king  s  body-guard. 
Thus,  where  the  insulting  display  of  superiority  was  avoided,  its  reality  was  felt 
and  acknowledged  without  murmuring ;  and  when  the  king's  officers  became  in- 
dependent satraps,  the  Asiatics  saw  their  Macedonian  comrades  preferred,  alrocst 
without  a  single  exception,  to  these  dignities,  and  they  themselves  remained  the 
subjects  of  men  whom  they  had  so  latdy  seen  nominally  their  equals. 

Thus  there  was  spread  over  Asia,  from  the  shores  of  the  iEgean  to  the  Indus, 
tpnad  «r  tb«  oiMk  And  over  the  whole  of  Egypt  also,  an  outer  covering  at  the  least 
wZSX^jrSUSi  of  Greek  civilization,  however  thinly  it  might  have  been  laid  on 
diiMiaAsia.  Y^^j^  m^^  there,  on  the  solid  and  heterogeneous  nuiss  below.    The 

native  languages  were  not  extirpated,  they  were  not  even  driven,  as  afterwards 
in  the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  a  few  mountainous  or  remote 
districts;  they  remained  probably  in  general  use  for  all  the  common  purposes 
of  life :  but  Greek  was  everywhere  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 

the  island,  and  made  himself  master  of  it,  pointed  to  he  satrapa  over  each,  in  Jiiati]i,Zin. 

Olymp.  117-1,  B.  c.   S12.     [Diodoraa,  XIX.  4,  and  IModoms,  XVIII.  S,  89.  There  is  aoaie»- 

79.}    Ue  afterwards  lost  it,  in  oonseqaence  of  \y  a  sincle  Aaiatie  name  on  the  laat ;  cnly  0^ 

his  great  nayal  defeat  by  I)emetritia  near  Sal*-  vartes,  uie  &ther  of  Rozana,  Alexander*sqoe«ii, 

mis.  Olyinp.  118-S  [Diodoros,  XX.  681.  and  had  the  coantry  of  Paropaniiaadn ;  and  Foim 

flnally  recovered  it  after  the  victory  of  Ipsns.  and  TkzUas  retained  for  a  time  their  govom« 

[Platareh,  Demetr.  85.]  ments  on  the  Hydaspea  and  the  Indua. 

*  Diodoros,  Fragm.  Vatican.  XXI.  1.  *  Arrian,  de  Expedit.    Alezand.  VL  SQC 

»  See  the  account  of  the  division  of  the  *  Arrian,  VII.  6. 

pircmnoes,  and  of  the  ICaoedonian  generala  ap-  **  Axrian,  VU.  8, 11. 
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natives  of  different  countries ;  it  was  the  language  of  the  court,  of  the  go\em- 
ment,  and  of  literature.  Many  new  cities  were  also  founded,  where  the  pre^ 
dominant  element  of  the  population  was  Greek  from  the  beginning :  such  as  An- 
tioch,  Laodicea,  Apamea,  Seleucia  in  Syria,"  Seleucia  on  the  Hgris,  and  many 
otlier  places  built  also  by  the  same  founder,  Seleucus,  in  the  several  provinces  of 
bis  empire.  From  these  an  influence  was  communicated  to  other  cities  in  their 
neighborhood,  which  were  older  than  the  Greek  conquest ;  and  the  Greek  char- 
acter was  revived  in  places  which,  like  Tarsus,  claimed  to  be  originally  Grecian 
settlements, *"  but  in  the  lapse  of  years  had  become  barbarized. 

In  this  manner  Asia  Minor  And  Syria  were  pervaded  in  every  part  by  the 
language  and  institutions  of  Groii^e,  and  retainedf  the  impression       ^  Mmw    •&>• 
through  many  centuries  down  to  the  period  of  the  Saracen  and  lon*^  th«'oT!7k  do. 
Turkish  conquerors.     Upper  Asia,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  In-  k^**"*^  ^LdSlT 
dus,  was  effected  much  more  slightly ;  and  the  connection  of  these  ^"^"'^ 
countries  with  Greece  was  finally  broken  about  thirty  years  after  the  period  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  by  the  restoration  of  a  native  monarchy,  in  the  line 
of  the  Arsacidse."    Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  then  became  the  capital  of  a  barbarian 
sovereign ;  and  although  it,  with  some  of  the  other  Greek  cities  founded  by  Seleu- 
cus^ in  Media  and  Parthia,  had  not  lost  their  national  character  even  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  yet  it  was  enough  if  they  could  retain  it  themselves  ;  there  was  no 
possibility  of  communicating  it  in  any  degree  to  the  nations  around  them. 

We  may  be  excused,  however,  from  extending  our  view  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
and  may  return  to  a  more  minute  examination  of  those  countries  ^^  ^^  ^ 
of  western  Asia  and  Africa  which  were  all  destined  to  become  i»if  b^rba  MirtSe 
successively  provinces  of  Rome.  And  here,  although  we  at  first 
sight  see  nothing  but  the  two  great  monarchies  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  yet  a  nearer 
view  shows  us  some  smaller  kingdoms  which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  strength 
of  the  first  Macedonian  kings,  and  established  themselves  boldly  against  the 
weakness  of  their  successors :  kingdoms  ruled  by  a  race  of  princes,  partly  or 
chiefly  of  barbarian  descent,  but  where  the  Greek  character  notwithstanoing  gave 
the  predominant  color  to  their  people,  and  even  to  themselves.  Such  were  the 
kingdoms  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  on  the  northern  side  of  Asia  Minor.  Another 
distinct  state,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  was  formed  m  the  1 25th  Olympiad  by  the 
settlement  of  .  the  Gauls  to  the  south  of  Bithynia,  and  to  the  northwest  of 
Cappadocia :  and  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  grew  up  not  long  afterwards  on  the 
coasts  of  the  ^gean  and  the  Propontis ;  but  as  yet  it  had  not  come  into  exist- 
ence. 

In  the  124th  Olympiad  Zipsetes^*  or  Zibstes  was  still,  at  the  age  of  more  than 

*  Appian,  Syriac.  57.  id,  Vol.  in.  nnder  the  year  b.  o.  250,  a.  u.  o. 

*  KtIkjw  rdy  ficrd  Tpirro>/fiM  n^at^fii^mn  * A^-    404. 

ydtfy  tard,  ^r^gtv  *I«>f.  Strabo,  XIV.  p.  678.  One  *  n«f<oicc7rai  {k  VLn^U)  vikunv  'EXXirvf^c  jrarj 

ahould  not  pay  mnch  regard  to  such  a  story,  i^v  ^^Y^t¥  rkr  *A\t(dvi^,  fvXaKijf  Utxtw  tA* 

were  there  not  other  grounds  for  believing  that  nmootSpTuv  ahr^  fiaf^dfmv.    PolybinM,  X.  27. 

the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period  had  settled  on  ^  He  reigned  fh>m  888  b.  o.  to  278,  and  was 

the  coasts  of  Cilicia.    See  the  remarkable  state-  bom  in  854.    His  father  Bas  was  born  in  897 

roent  preserved  in  the  Armenian  translation  of  b.  o.   Memnon  apad  Photium,  p.  227,  228.  £d. 

Easebius,  and  copied  by  Easebius  from  Alex-  Bekker. 

andcr  Polyhistor  or  AbvdenuSj  that  Senna-  This  reference  may  perhaps  reqnire  oxplana- 
eheribwas  called  down  xrom  Nmeveh  by  the  tion  for  some  readers.  Photlos,  who  was  pat- 
news  of  a  Greek  descent  on  Cilicia,  which  he  riarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
repelled  after  a  vor^  hard-fought  battle.  Com-  ninth  century,  has  left  a  sort  of  catalogue 
pare  Niebuhr^s  Klome  Schriften,  p.  208.  Might  ralsonn^,  or  rather  an  abstract  of  the  various 
DOtthesonsofJavan,  to  whom  the  Phoenicians  books  which  ho  was  in  the  habit  of  reading, 
sold  Israclitish  captivoe  at  a  much  oarlierperiod  In  this  work,  which  he  called  his  library,  there 
(Joel  ill.  6),  be  the  Greek  settlers  on  the  Caiician  are  preserved  abridgments  of  many  books  which 
ooitft  as  well  aa  the  more  remote  Inhabitants  of  would  otherwise  have  been  altci^ther  lost  to 
Greece  itself?  us ;  and  amongst  the  rest  there  is  nn  abstract 
"  In  Olymp.  182-8,  b.  o.  250.  This  was  in  the  of  a  history  of  Horadoa  on  the  Exuine  sea,  writ- 
reign  of  Antiochos  Theoe.  See  Justin.  XLI.  4,  ten  by  one  Memnon,  who  flourished  at  a  period 
who  makes  a  mistake,  however,  as  to  the  reign,  not  certainly  known,  but  which  cannot  be 
and  Arrian,  Panhic.  apud  Photium.  p.  17.  Ed.  placed  earlier  than  the  times  of  the  early  Bo- 
Bekker.    See  also  Fynes  Qinton,  Fasti  Hellen-  man  emperors.  In  speaking  of  Heradea,  Mem* 
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seventy,  reigning  over  the  Biihynians.  Wa  father  bad  s^ea  the 
torrent  of  Alexuider's  invasion  pass  by  him  without  touching  bn 
dominions ;  and  whilst  the  conqueror  was  engaged  in  Upper  Asia,  the  Bithyniao 
prince  had  repelled  with  success  the  attack  of  one  of  his  generala»  who  was  left 
behind  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  countries  which  Alexander  bad  merely 
overrun.  After  Alexander- s  death,  European  Thrace  and  the  southem  coast  of 
the  Euxine  were  assigned  in  the  general  partition  of  the  empire  to  Lysimadius ; 
but  the  Bithynian  princes  held  their  g^und  acainst  him,  and  still  contmued  to 
reign  over  a  territory  more  or  less  extensive,  till  Lysimachus  and  his  dominions 
were  conquered  by  Seleucus  in  the  battle  on  the  plain  of  Corns  in  Phrygia. 
Ztpstes  then  was  as  jealous  of  Seleucus  as  he  had  l^n  before  of  Lysimachus ; 
and  after  Seleucus'  death,  he  cherished  the  same  feelings  towards  his  son  An- 
tiochus,  and  continued  to  resist  him  with  success  till  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  the  geography  of  Herodotus**  the  name  of  Cappadocia  is  applied  to  the 
Gmndoou  4i-  ^"^^^  brcadth  of  Asia  Minor  eastward  of  the  Halys,  from  the 
riiSSfyoniw         chain  of  Taurus  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxina     The  grovem- 

ment  of  all  this  country  had  been  bestowed  by  Darius,'*  the  son 
ot  Hystaspes,  on  one  of  the  Persian  chiefs  who  had  tisiken  part  with  him  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Smerdis,  and  it  had  remained  from  that  time  forward  with  his 
posterity.  But  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,"  the  tribes  along  the  Euxine  were 
practically  independent  of  any  Persian  satrap,  and  the  name  of  Cappadocia  was 
then,  as  afterwcu^s,  restricted  to  the  southern  and  more  inland  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  same  state  of  things  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
of  Macedon ;  Scylax,  in  his  Periplus,  notices  a  number  of  barbarian  tribes  betwe<>ii 
Colchis  and  Paphlagonia :  yet  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  Paphlagonia  he 
placed  what  he  calls  Assyria ;  and  Syria,  as  we  know,  was  the  name  anciently 
(riven  by  the  Greeks  to  that  country  which  they  afterwards  learnt  to  call 
by  its  Persian  name  Cappadocia.**  But  while  the  southem  part  of  their'  old 
satrapy  passed  into  other  hands,  the  descendants  of  Darius'  fellow-conspirator 
strengthened  their  hold  on  the  northern  part  of  their  original  dominion ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander,  Mithridates,  son  of  Aribbarzanes,  is  eaUed*^  by  Biodorus, 
"  king,  and  his  kingdom  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  from  the  con- 
fines of  Bitliynia  to  those  of  Colchis.  Though  a  king,  however,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  vassal  by  Alexander's  general,  Antigonus,  when  he,  after '  the  death  of 
Eumenes,  became  master  of  all  Asia  fr6m  the  Euphrates  to  the  ^gean ;  and 
Anligonus  suspecting  his  fidelity  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  his  decisive  struggle 
against  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Lysimachus,  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death.*'  His  son,  Mithridates,  notwithstanding,  succeeded  to  his  father's  domin- 
ions, retained  them  during  the  lifetime  of  Seleucus,  and  for  a  period  of  nearly 
eighteen  years  afterwards,  and  having  lived  to  witness  the  irruption**  of  the  Gauls 
and  their  settlements  on  the  very  borders  of  his  kingdom,  died,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-six  years,  immediately  before  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  turn  by  his  son  Ariobarzauea. 

non  was  often  led  to  notice  the  neighboring  piaa,  MithridJtt.  9,  IIS,  mskte  llithndStes  to 
kings  of  Bithynia,  and  thas  we  are  enabled  to  have  been  descended  Arom  Darius  himaelt  We 
give  tlie  succession  and  the  dates  of  the  reigns  find  no  Uitliridates  or  Ariobamnea  in  either  of 
of  those  obscure  princes.    So  capricious  is  the  the  lists  of  the  conspirators  against  Bmerdis 
char.se  which  has  preserved  some  portions  of  given  by  Herodotus  and  Gtedas, 
ancient  history  fVom  oblivion,  while  it  has  ut-  "  Anabas.  VII.  8.    In  his  time  Mithridates 
tcrl  V  destroyed  all  record  of  others.    But  Pho*  was  satrap  of  Cappadocia  and  Lyoaonia. 
tins'  library,  compiled  in  the  ninth  century^  "  Herodot.  I.  72.     And  in  the  Periplus  of 
shows  what  treasures  of  Greek  literature  were  the  Euxine  ascribed  to  liaroiaDos  of  lieradea 
then  existing  at  Constantinople,  which  in  the  (Hudson,  Geogr.  llin.  p.  73),  it  is  aaid  that  tlie 
20ur8e  of  tiie  six  following  centuries  perished  Cappadodans  were  called  by  some  White  Syr- 
irrccoverably.    In  this  respect  the  French  and  ians,  and  that  the  old  geographers  made  Gap- 
Venetian  conquest  in  tlio  tliirteenth  century  padociaextendasfarastheooaatof  theBusine 
was  fitr  more  destructive  than  the  Turkish  oon-  **  Diodorus,  XVI.  90. 
quest  in  the  fifteenth.  "  Diodorus,  XX.  111. 
»  Herodot.  1. 72,  76,  compared  with  V.  49.  "  Memnon,  apudPhotium,  p.  280.  Sd.JBek 
'^  Polybius,  V.  48.    Diodorus,  XIX.  40.  Ap-  ker.    Diodorus,  XX.  111. 
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Southeni  Cappftdocia  meanwhile  had  p&28ed  before  the  conquest  of  Alexander 
into  the  hands  of  a  satrap  named  Ariarathes,^  to  whom  Biodorus  g^^^ 
ffives  the  title  of  king.  Like  every  other  prinee  and  state  in  Asia, 
he  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  power  of  the  Macedonian  invasion,  but  Alexan- 
der's death  broke,  as  he  supposed,  the  spell  of  the  Greek  dominion,  and  Aria- 
rathea  ventured  to  dispute  tlie  decision  of  the  council  of  generals  which  had  as- 
signed Cappadocia  to  Eumenes,  and  to  retiun  the  possession  of  it  himself.  Such 
an  example  of  resistance,  if  successful,  might  have  at  once  dissolved  the  Mace- 
donian empire,  and  Perdiccas  hastened  to  put  it  down.  He  encountered  Aria- 
rathes,^  defeated  him,  made  him  prisoner,  and  crucified  him ;  and  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  the  council,  bestowed  the  government  of  Cappadocia 
on  Eumenes.  The  nephew  and  heir  of  Ariarathes,  who  also  bore  his  name,  took 
refuge"  in  Armenia,  and  there  waited  for  better  times.  He  saw  the  Macedonian 
power  divided  against  itself;  Perdiccas,  his  uncle's  conqueror,  had  been  killed  by 
his  own  soldiers ;  Eumenes,  who  had  been  made  satrap  of  Cappadocia,  had  been 
put  to  death  by  Antigonus;  and  Antigonus,  who  had  become  sovereign  of  all 
Asia  Minor,  was  engaged  in  war  with  8eleucus  the  ruter  of  Mesopotamia  and 
the  eastern  provinces.  Amidst  their  quarrels  Ariarathes,  with  the  help  of  the 
prmce  of  Armenia,  made  his  way  back  to  his  country,  drove  out  the  Macedonian 
garriapns  by  which  it  was  occupied,  and  made  himself  king  of  Cappadocia. 

The  sovereignty  of  a  native  prince  gratified  the  national  feelings  of  the  people, 
while  from  a  Greek  ruler  they  may  have  derived  some  improve-  xa^  A^tk  gortm. 
ments  in  art  and  civilization.  But  from  neither  were  they  like  to  ^^h^^t^^Si 
receive  the  blessings  of  just  and  good  government ;  and  in  this  re-  «pfw^»«"«*«>™p^ 
apect,  probably*  the  Greek  and  barbarian  rulers  were  perfectly  on  a  level  with 
each  other.  From  time  immemorial,  indeed,  in  Asia,  government  had  seemed  to 
have  no  other  object  than  to  exact  from  the  people  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  revenue,  and  the  system  of  finance  consisted  merely  in  the  unscrupulous  prac- 
tice of  oppression  and  fraud.  Never  was  there  a  more  disgraceful  monument  of 
an  unprincipled  spirit  in  such  matters,  than  that  strange  collection  of  cases  of 
open  robbery  or  fraudulent  dealing,  which  was  so  long  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  and 
which  still  is  to  be  found  amongst  his  works,  under  the  title  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Economics.  Its  real  date  and  author  are  unknown  f*  but  it  must  have 
been  written  for  the  instruction  of  some  prince  or  state  in  Asia,  and  it  gives  a 
curious  picture  of  the  ordinary  ways  and  means  of  a  satrap  or  dynast,  as  well  as 
of  the  expedients  by  which  they  might  supply  their  orainary  occasions.  *'  A 
satrap's  revenue,"  says  the  writer,'^  ^arises  from  six  sources :  from  his  tithes  of 
the  produce  of  all  the  land  in  his  satrapy;  from  his  domains;  from  his  cus- 
toms ;  from  his  duties  levied  on  goods  within  the  country,  and  his  market  duties ; 
from  his  pastures ;  and,  sixthly,  from  his  sundries,''  amongst  which  last  are  reck- 
oned a  poll-tax,**  and  a  tax  on  manufacturing  labor.  And  amongst  a  king's  ways 
and  means  is  expressly  mentioned,  a  tampering  with  the  currency,  and  a  raising 
or  lowering  the  value  of  the  coin**  as  it  might  suit  his  purposes. 

But  far  above  the  kingdoms  of  Asia,  whether  Greek  or  semi-barbarian,  were 
those  free  Greek  cities  which  lined  the  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  .     ^   ^  . . 
from  Trapezus,  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Euxine,  to  Soli  tiMeo««uorA«u  m. 
and  Tarsus,  with  their  Greek  or  half  Greek  population,  at  the  ^' 
month  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and  almost  on  the  frontier  of  Syria.    Of  these  Greek 
cities,  Sinope  and  Heraclea  were  the  most  famous  on  the  north  coast ;  the  shore 

*  Diodonia,  XXXT.  Excerpt  Photii.  "  Icrt  6i  tUn  H  rSv  vpwdUv '  irb  y9r,  i««  r^» 
"  IModonu,   XXXI.   apud    PhoUum,    and    h  r^  xu^  lilav  ycvofi/vwir«  died  i/tiro^w^  inb  r*> 

XVDI.  16.  >(3v,  Airb  0o9Kinidtf09f  M  rvv  £XX»»,   XBoonoQilQ. 

"  Diodoms,  XXXI.  apud  Phot.-  II.  1 

*  Seethe  ardde on  th»  subject  in  Niehuhr's  "  imi  Si,  4  iirb  rHv  c>Xwv,  littKi^Xai6¥  rt  m2 
Kleine  Sohriften,  p.  418,  and  another  by  Mr.  xitpavd(t9v  vporayopcvo^/v^. 
I^wis,  in  the'flnt  volume  of  the  Philological  "  vcpl  rft  v6vLt9fM  X/yv,  «oi«r  koI  x6rt  Hfitw  I 
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of  the  uEgean  was  corered  with  towns  whose  names  had  been  famous  from  re- 
mote ages ;  but  the  noblest  state,  not  of  Asia  Minor  only,  but  almost  of  tlie 
whole  world,  was  the  great  and  free  and  high-minded  commonwealth  of  Rhodes. 

The  island  of  Rhodes,  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  dUvided 
Rheta.  ito  wiM  Md  between  the  three  Dorian  ciUes,  Lindus,**  lalysus,  and  Gamims. 
^J!!SSS1:^  But  in  the  93d  Olympiad,  about  three  years  before  the  batUe  of 
•fitoeitiitnt.  ^gospotami,  the  three  states  agreed  to  found  a  common  capital,'* 

to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  island,  and  from  that  time  forwards  the  city 
of  Rhodes  became  eminent  amongst  the  cities  of  the  Greek  name.  It  was  bniU 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  after  a  plan  given  by  Hippodamus  of  Mile- 
tus,"  the  most  famous  architect  of  his  age,  and  it  stood  partly  on  the  low  ground 
nearly  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  partly,  like  Genoa,  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
which  formed  a  semicircle  round  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  Rhodes  was  fa- 
mous  alike  in  war  and  peace ;  the  great  painter,  Protoffenes,  enriched  it  with 
pictures  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  which  were  universally  admired ;  the 
famous  colossal  figure  of  the  sun,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  which 
bestrode  the  harbor's  mouth,  was  reputed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world ;  and 
the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Rhodians  against  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  no  less 
glorious  than  the  defence  of  the  same  city  against  the  Turks  in  later  times  by  the 
knights  of  St.  John.  But  Rhodes  could  yet  boast  of  a  better  and  far  rarer  glory, 
in  the  justice  and  mutual  kindness  which  distinguished  her  political  institutions, 
and  the  social  relations  of  her  citizens ;''  and,  above  all,  in  that  virtue  so  rare  in 
every  age,  and  almost  unknown  to  the  nations,  of  antiquity,  a  spirit  of  general 
benevolence,  and  of  forbearance  even  towards  enemies.  The  naval  power  of 
Rhodes  was  great,  but  it  was  employed,  not  for  purposes  of  ambition,  but  to  put 
down  piracy ."^  And  in  the  heat  of  the  great  siege  of  their  city,  when  Demetrius 
did  not  scruple  to  employ  against  them  the  pirates'*  whose  crimes  they  had  re- 
pressed, and  when  a  thousand  ships,  belonging  to  merchants  of  various  nations, 
nad  come  to  the  siege,  like  eagles  to  the  carcass,  to  make  their  profit  out  of  the 
expected  plunder  of  the  town,  and  out  of  the  sale  of  its  citizens  as  slaves,  this 
noole  people  rejected  with  indignation  the  proposal  of  some  ill-judging  orators, 
to  pull  down  the  statues  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,^  and  resolved  that  thehr 
present  hostility  to  those  princes  should  not  tempt  them  to  destroy  the  memo- 
rials of  their  former  friendship.  The  Rhodians,  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle  for 
life  and  death,  allowed  the  statues  of  their  enemies  to  stand  uninjured  in  the 
heart  of  their  city.  The  Romans,  after  all  danger  to  themselves  was  over,  could 
murder  in  cold  blood  the  Samnite  general,  C.  Pontius,  to  whom  they  owed  not 
only  the  respect  due  to  a  brave  enemy,  but  gratitude  for  the  generosity  with 
which  he  had  treated  them  in  his  day  of  victory. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  Asia  in  the  125th  Olym- 
^  ,  ^  piad ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  although  the  Greek  lit- 

MriodbMainuMtwhoi-  craturc  of  this  penod  was  very  voluminous,  yet  it  has  so  entirely 
7P«rbii«i.  perished,  that  hardly  a   single  writer  has  escaped   the  wreck. 

Thus  we  know  scarcely  more  of  Greece  and  Asia  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  than  we  know  of  Rome  itself ;  that  is,  we  have  in  both  cases  the 
skeleton  of  political  and  military  events,  but  we  have  no  contemporary  pictures 
of  the  real  state  of  either  nation.  Almost  the  sole  remains  of  the  Greek  litera- 
ture of  this  period  are,  perhaps,  that  treatise  on  public  economy  or  finance,  which 
has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  Aristotle,^*  and  the  corrupt  fragments  of  Dicsear- 

»•  Thncydidcs,  VIIT.  44.  *  DiodoniB,  XX.  82,  83. 

^  DiodoniB,  XIII.  76.  *  DiodoriiB,  XX.  98. 

**  Compare  Strabo,  XIV.  p.  648,  and  Aristot.  *'  That  it  is  not  Aristotle^s  work  seems  to  mo 

Politic.  II.  6,  and  Diodorus,  XIX.  45.  certain ;  but  I  do  not  think  tiiat  it  can  be  mach 

**  Btrabo,  XIV.  p.  652.  658.  voXinvoftivn  jc^X-  later  than  Aristotle-s  age,  for  the  writer  appears 

Xiora  tSv  *EXAi}vw»,  la  tne  cnaracter  given  of  to  regard  the  dominion  of  Alexander  as  still 

Rhode!«  by  Diodorus,  XX.  81.  being  one  governed  by  the  king,  with  his  la* 

*  Diodorus,  XXI.  81.    Strabo,  XIV.  p.  652.  traps  in  the  several  provinces,  a  notion  whicb 
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chu8,  a  scholar  of  Aristoile,  and  a  friend  of  Theophrastns,  on  the  topomph^  of 
Greeoe.  And  not  only  the  contefmporary,  but  the  later  literatore^  whioh  might 
have  illustrated  these  thnes^  has  also-  for  the  most  part  perished ;  the  entire  and 
conneeted  history  of  Diodonis  ends  for  us  unih  the  119th  Olympiad,  and  the 
history  of  the  subsequent  years  ean  be  ^^eaned  only  from  scattered  and  meagre 
sources ;  from  one  or  two  of  the  lives  of  Plntarch^  from  Justin's  abridgment,  from 
the  mere  sketches  contained  in  Appian,  and  from  the  fragments  of  the  chronolo- 
gerSf  which  are  exclusively  chronological,  preserved  to  us  by  Eusebius. 

The  names  of  l%cily,  of  Syracuse,  and  of  Agathocles,  are  never  once  mentioned 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  of  livy,  while  he  is  giving  the  his-  sienr.  n*  boohm 
tory  of  the  second  and  third  Samnite  wars;  nor  would  any  one  SSulEutyihMr^ 
suspect,  from  his  narrative,  that  there  had  existed  during  a  period  p<»*"«'A«*<*«fi^ 
of  twenty-eight  years,  from  436  to  about  464  or  465,^  separated  from  Italy  only 
by  a  narrow  strait,  one  of  the  greatest  powers  acd  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  to  be  found  at  that  time  In  the  world.     But  this  is  merely  one  of  the  conse« 
qnenees  of  the  absence  of  all  Roman  historians  contemporary  with  the  fifth  ecu* 
tuiy*    Livy  did  and  could  only  copy  the  annalists  of  the  seventh,  or  of  the  mid" 
die  of  the  nxth  century,  and  the  very  oldest  of  these,  separated  by  an  interval 
of  a  hundred  years  from  the  Samnite  wars,  and  havmg  no  original  historian  older 
than  themselves,  did  but  put  together  such  memorials  of  the  past  as  happened 
to  be  still  floating  on  the  stream  of  time,  stories  which  had  cnanced  to  be  pre- 
served in  particular  families,  or  which  had  lived  in  the  remembrance  of  men 
generally.     Thus,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  military  history  of  the  Samnite 
wars  is  often  utterly  inexplicable :  the  detail  of  marches,  the  objects  aimed  at  in 
each  campai^,  the  combmations  of  the  generals,  and  the  exact  amount  of  th^. 
success,  are  Tost  in  oblivion ;  but  particular  events  are  sometimes  given  in  great 
detail,  and  anecdotes  of  remarkable  men  have  been  preserved,  while  their  con- 
nection with  each  othmr  has  perished.    Agathocles  never  made  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  his  name  therefore  did  not  occur'  in  the  triumphal  Fasti  of  any  great 
Roman  family.     What  uneasiness  his  power  gave  to  the  senate;  how  gladly  they, 
must  have  seen  his  arms  employed  in  Africa  ;^  how  anxiously  they  must  have 
watched  his  movements  when  his  fleet  invaded  and  conquered  the  Liparsean 
islands,^  or  when  he  crossed  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  defended  Corcyra  with  suc- 
cess against  the  power  of  Caasander  ;^  above  all,  when  he  actually  landed  in 
Italy,  with  Etruscan  and  Ligurian  soldiers  in  his  service,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Apulians  and  Peucetians  or  Pediculans,^  to  assist  him  in  his  conquest  of 
Bruttium :  this  no  Roman  tradition  recorded,  and  therefore  no  later  annalist  has 
mentioned ;  but  they  who  can  represent  to  themselves  the  necessary  relations  of 
events,  can  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  its  reality. 

It  is  mentioned  also  that  Agathocles,^^  in  his  African  wars,  had  many  Samnite 
soldiers  in  his  army  as  well  as  Etruscans,  and  in  the  year  446  or  447,  an  Etrus- 

eertainly  may  have  ontlaRted  the  life  of  Alexan-  oerUdnly.     Affathodes  reigned  in  all  twenty- 

der  himaelf,  for  his  generals  for  several  years  eight  vears.    See  Diodonis,  XXI.  18.    Frogm. 

professed  to  bo  the  subjects  of  his  infant  son,  Iloesonel. 

but  wliich  must  liave  passed  away,  at  any  rate  ^  Daring  fbnr  years,  from  Olymp.  117-8  tc 

within  a  few  veani,  when  the  generals  assumed  118-2  indla.'«ive;  tnat  is,  daring  the  Etrasoan 

severally  the  Kingly  diadem.  oampdgns  of  Q.  Fabias  in  the  seoond  Samnite 

*  The  beginning  of  Agathodes'  dominion  is  war. 

placed  by  Diodorus  in  O^mp.  116-4,  which,  ac-  **  In  Olymp.  119-1,  the  last  year  of  the  second 

cording  to  his  synohrooism,  is  the  year  of  the  Samnite  war.    Diodorus.  XX!.  101. 

consulship  of  M.  Fosliofc  and  L.  Plaatius,  and  ^  In  the  ISOth  Olvmpiad,  but  the  exact  year 

the  ninth  year  of  the  second  Samnite  war.  His  is  not  known,  and  therefore,  somewhere  about 

death  cannot  be  determined  exactly,  because  the  beginning  of  the  third  Samnite  war.    Dio- 

of  the  confusions  and  different  systems  of  the  dorus,  XXI.  2.  Fragm.  Hoeschel.     Compars 

Koman  chronology.    It  would  full  in  Olymp.  also  Fragm.  Vatican,  XXI.  2. 

122-42  or  B.  0. 289 ;  bat  whether  that  year  would  ^  About  the  same  period,  just  after  his  expe- 

coincide  with  the  consulship  of  M.  Valerius  ditlon  to  Coreyra.   Diodonis,  Fragm.  Hoeschel, 

and  Q.  Ofidieius,  one  year  after  the  end  of  the  XXI.  8,  4. 

third  Samnite  war,  or  with  one  of  the  two  sue-  **  Diodoms,  XX.  11  64. 
eoe^Ung  consolshipe,  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
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^^  can  flaet  of  eighteen  shiptf^  came  to  his  relief  at  Syracuse,  when 
•r  he  was  blockaded  bj  the  Carthaginians,  and  enabled  him  to  defeat 


the  enemy  and  e£fect  his  passage  once  more  to  Africa.  This  was 
three  or  foor  years  before  the  end  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  and  just  after 
the  submission  of  the  principal  Etruscan  states  to  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  successes  of  Q.  Fabins.  We  are  told,  also,  that  at  one  time  the  Tarentine^ 
applied  to  him  to  command  their  forces  against  the  Messapians  and  Lucaiuaxu, 
and  that  he  went  over  to  Italy  accordingly,  which,  though  the  date  is  not  men- 
tioned, must  have  taken  place  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  when  he  was  mak- 
ing war  upon' the  BrutUans ;  that  is,  as  nearly  as  we  can  fix  it,  in  the  120th  or 
121st  Olympiad,  whilst  the  third  Samnite  war  was  raging.  It  is  strange  that 
neither  the  Samnites  nor  the  Etruscans  ever  asked  him  to  aid  them  against  Rome, 
or,  if  they  did,  that  he  should  not  have  been  tempted  to  engage  m  so  great  a 
contest.  But  the  nearer  interest  of  humbling  the  Carthaginians,  and  of  estab- 
lishing hb  power  on  the  south  coast  of  Italy,  prevented  mm  from  penetratmg 
through  the  straits  of  Messana,  and  sending  a  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
And  no  doubt,  if  he  had  attacked  the  Romans,  they  would  have  formed  a  ckise 
alliance  with  Carthaee  against  him,  as  they  did  shortly  afterwards  against  Pyr- 
rhus ;  nay,  it  is  probable  that  the  renewal  of  the  old  league  between  the  two 
countries,  which  took  place  in  448,^  may  have  been  caused  in  some  degree  hj 
their  common  fear  of  Agathocles,  who  had  at  that  period  finally  evacuated  Africa, 
but  had  not  yet  made  peace  with  Carthage. 

Agathocles  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  122d  Olympiad,  about  three  years  after 
DMnctod  lUto  of  81.  ^he  end  of  the  third  Samnite  war.  Had  he  lived  fifty  years  earlier, 
mnuilJ^!l^Ti£  ^^»  ^^^  Dionyuus,  would  have  been  known  by  no  other  title  than 
bteTTMn.  ^1^^  ^f  tyrant;  but  now  the  successors  of  Alexander  had  aoeos- 

tomed  men  to  tolerate  the  name  of  king,  in  persons  who  had  no  hereditary  right 
to  their  thrones ;  and  Agathocles  certainly  as  well  deserved  the  title  as  Lysima* 
chus,  or  the  ruffian  Cassander.  Polybius  accused  Timseus  of  calumniating  him ; 
•but  surely  his  own  character  of  him  must  be  no  less  exaggerated  on  the  other 
side,  when  he  says"  that  although  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  was  most 
bloody,  yet  when  he  had  once  firmly  established  his  power,  he  became  the 
gentlest  and  mildest  of  men.  Like  Augustus,  he  was  too  wise  to  indulge  in 
needless  cruelty ;  but  his  later  life  was  not  so  peaceful  as  that  of  Augustus,  and 
whenever  dther  cruelty  or  treachery  seemed  likely  to  be  useful,  he  mdulged  in 
both  without  scruple.  The  devastation  and  misery  of  Sicily  during  his  reign 
must  have  been  extreme.  Dinocrates,  a  Syracusan  exile,^  was  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  20,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  and  had  made  himself  master  of  severil 
cities,  and  so  well  was  he  satisfied  with  his  buccaneer  condition,  that  he  rejected 
Agathocles'  ofier  of  allowing  him  to  return  to  Syracuse,  and  of  abdicating  his  own 
dominion  that  the  exiles  might  return  freely.  Then  Agathocles  called  the  Car- 
thaginians over  to  put  Dinocrates  down ;  and  gave  up  to  them  as  the  price  of 
their  aid  all  the  cities  which  they  had  formerly  possessed  in  Sicily.  The  exiles 
were  afterwards  defeated,  and  Dinocrates  was  now  glad  to  make  his  submission  f 
and  from  this  time,  a.  u.  c.  449,  we  hear  of  no  further  civil  wars  or  massacres 
in  Sicily,  till  the  period  immediately  preceding  Agathocles'  death,  which  took 
place  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  later.  But  his  last  days  were  full  of  mtsery. 
His  son,  Agathocles,**  was  murdered  by  his  grandson  Archagathus,  and  the  M 
tyrant,  who  was  now  reduced  almost  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  a  painfol  and 
hopeless  disorder,  dreaded  lest  Archagathus  should  murder  the  rest  of  his  family 
as  soon  as  he  should  himself  be  no  more  Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  send  his 
wife,  Texena,"  with  his  two  young  sons,  and  all  his  treasure,  to  Egypt,  her  na- 


«  Diodonu.  XX.  61.    In  (Nymp.  118-2. 
«  Strabo,  VI.  p.  SSO. 
•  livy,  IX.  4S. 
•^  Polybiiu,  IX.  iS. 


"  Diodoms,  XX.  77,  78. 

"  Diodoros,  XX.  89, 80. 

■•  DiodorQB,ja:L  18.    Fnigm.  Ho8mImL 

*  Justin, Xxm.  8.  TheMeoiut<ifthtr«l> 
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tiT^  country,  wbilst  he  himself  should  be  left  alone  to  die.  On  his  death,  the 
eld  democracy'*  was  restored  without  a  struggle,  his  property  was  confiscated, 
and  his  statues  thrown  down.  But  it  was  a  democracy  in  name  only,  for  we 
find  that  the  same  man,  Hicetas,  was  continued  in  the  office  of  captain-general 
for  the  next  nine  years"  successively ;  and  so  long  a  term  of  militiuy  command 
ia  times  of  civil  and  foreign  war  was  equivalent  to  a  despotism  or  tyranny. 

At  the  moment  of  Agathocles'  death,  there  was  a  Syracusan  army**  in  the 

field,  consisting,  as  usual,  chiefly  of  mercenaries,  and  commanded  ,^^  ^ 

by  the  tyrant's  grandson,  Archagathus.  But  Msenon,  who  is  said  a*  »mM«rri»Mi«m, 
kk  Diodorus'  account  to  have  poisoned  Agathocles,  and  who  was  •'**•"'  •"■^ 
now  with  the  army  of  Archagathus,  contrived  to  murder  Archagathus,  and  to  get 
the  army  into  his  own  hands.  He  then  attempted  to  get  possession  of  Syracuse, 
and  to  make  himself  tyrant,  and  finding  himself  resisted  by  the  new  government 
and  the  captain-general,  Hicetas,  he  too  called  in  the  Carthaginians.  Syracuse 
wras  quite  unable  to  resist,  and  submitted  to  the  terms  which  they  imposed. 
Tbey  gave  400  hostages,  and  consented  to  receive  back  all  the  exiles,  under  which 
term  all  Maenon's  army  were  included.  What  was  become  of  Msenon  himself 
we  know  not ;  but  the  mercenaries,  being  mostly  Samnite  or  Lucanian  foreigners, 
were  still  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  caste  to  the  old  Syracusan  citizens ;  and  as 
these  last  formed  the  majority  of  the  people,  none  of  the  new  citizens  could  ever 
get  access  to  any  public  office.  This  led  to  fresh  disturbances,  but  at  last  the 
strangeiB  agrreed  to  sell  their  properties  within  a  certain  time,  and  to  leave  Sicily. 
They  aecoraingly  came  to  Messana,*"  in  order  to  cross  the  strait  and  return  to 
Italy ;  but  bemg  admitted  into  the  city,  they  rose  by  night  and  massacred  the 
principal  inhabitants,  and  kept  the  women  and  the  city  for  themselves.  From 
this  time  forwards  the  inhabitants  of  Messana  were  known  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
mertini,  sons  of  Mamers  or  Mars,  that  being  the  name  by  which  these  Italian  sol- 
diers of  fortune  had  been  used  to  call  themselves. 

While  Messana  had  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  barbarian  soldiery,  the  con- 
dition of  the  rest  of  Sicily  was  scarcely  happier.  Hicetas  had  the  t^^u  » th*  wvtmi 
power  of  a  tyrant  in  Syracuse,  Phintias**  was  tyrant  in  Agrigen-  ^^^^^f' 
turn,  Tyndarion  in  Tauromenium,  Heraclides  in  Leontini,  and  other  men  whose 
names  have  not  reached  posterity  exercised  the  same  dominion  in  the  smaller 
cities.  Hicetas  and  Phintias  made  war  upon  each  other,  made  plundering  inroads 
into  each  other's  territories,  and  mutually  reduced  the  frontier  districts  to  a  state 
of  utter  desolation.  Gela  was  destroyed  by  Phintias,  and  its  inhabitants  removed 
to  a  new  town  which  he  founded  on  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the.  Himera, 
and  called  after  his  own  name.  And  the  Mamertines  availed  themselves  of  all 
this  misery  to  extend  their  own  power,  even  tr  the  opposite  side  of  the  island ; 
they  sacked  Camarina  and  Gela,*'  which  had  Ken  again  partially  inhabited  after 
its  destruction  by  Phintias,  and  obliged  several  of  the  Qreek  cities  to  pay  them 
tribute.  Thus  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily,  which  had  been  so  formidable  under 
Agathocles,  was  now  quite  prostrated,  and  the  whole  island  seemed  likely  to 
become  the  spoil  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Mamertines.  This  course  of  eventa 
on  one  side  of  the  strait,  and  the  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion  a  few  yeare 
later  to  the  extreme  coast  of  Bruttium  on  the  other  side,  tended  inevitably  to 
bring  about  a  collision  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  such  as  Pyrrhus  foretold 
when  he  found  it  impossible  to  revive  and  consolidate  the  Greek  mterest,  and 
restore  in  a  manner  the  dominion  of  Agathocles. 

ing  between  Agathodee  and  his  flunilj  is  ffiren  erproMions  are,  'Uirat  hvU  Irn  ^vwlarnW«^— 

by  JoaUn  with  maeh  aimplioity  and  good  feel-  iK$4XXiTM  r^  rvfopwUot. 

ing,  and  it  la  maeh  to  hu  credit  that  he  pre-  **  Diodorua,  Kngm.  Hoeaohel.  XXI.  IS,  18. 

hrnd  thia  atory  to  the  horrible  and  incredible  "*  Diodonia,  Fragm.  Hoesohel.  XXI.  IS.  Po>^ 

talea  aboot  the  laat  days  of  Agathodea  which  lybiaa^  1. 7. 

Diodorna  haa  copied  apparently  ftx>m  Timnoa.  **  Diodorna,  Fragm.  Hoeaohel.  XXII.  S,  11. 

•*  Diodorna,  Fngm.  Uoeeehel.  XXI.  12.  *>  Diodorna,  Fhigm.  Hoeachel.  XXITT.  S.  Po- ' 

*  Diodorsa^  I^agm.  Uoeeehel.  XXII.  6.  Hia  lyblna,  1. 8. 
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And  now,  More  I  speak  of  Pyrrhus  himself  and  the  fortunes  of  his  early  yean^ 
Its  4t«nM  ^^  mnBi  turn  our  eyes  to  Greece,  the  wom-ont  and  east-off  akm 


^oSAB^it'&i  fv'ODA  wbioh  the  living  serpent  had  gone  forth  to  carry  his  yoath 
^*ifitt^£Si  and  vigor  to  other  lands.  Greek  power,  Greek  energy,  Greek 
^*^*°^'  genius,  might  now  be  found  indeed  anywhere  rather  than  m 

Greece.  Brained  of  all  its  noblest  spirits,  for  so  hopel^s  was  the  prospect  aft 
home,  that  any  foreign  service*  offered  a  temptation  to  the  Greek  youth  to  enter 
it ;  yet  exposed  to  Uie  miseiies  of  war,  and  eagerly  contended  for  by  rival  sov- 
ereigns, because  its  possession  was  still  thought  the  most  glorious  part  of  every 
dominion  ;  mocked  by  every  despot  in  turn  with  offers  of  liberty,  yet  as  soon  as 
it  was  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  one,  condemned  under  some  pretence  to  receive 
the  garrison  of  anoUier  into  its  citadels;  Greece,  in  the  middle  oi  the  fifUi  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  seemed  utterly  exhausted,  and  lay  almost  as  dead.  Demetrius 
Pohorcetes  had  retained  his  hold  upon  it  after  his  Asiatic  dominion  had  been  lost 
by  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus ;  and  even  when  he  himself  engaged  in  his 
last  desperate  attempt  upon  Asia,  and  whilst  he  was  passing  the  last  years  of  his 
life  as  a  prisoner  in  the  nands  of  Seleucus,  Greece  was  still,  for  the  most  part, 
under  the  power  of  his  son,  Antigonus  Gonatas.  But  upon  the  death  ai  Sdeu- 
cus  Nioator,  when  Antigonus  was  disputing  the  sovereignty  of  Maeedonia  w^ 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  Seleucus'  murderer,  the  Greeks  made**  a  feeble  attempt  to 
assert  their  liberty.  Sparta  once  more  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  national  con- 
federacy, and  Areus,  the  Spartan  king,  was  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  The  Greeks  attacked  iBtolia>  which  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  in 
alliance  with  Antigonus,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  loss ;  and  then,  as  usual, 
jealousy  broke  out,  and  the  confederacy  was  soon  dissolved.  Yet,  aknoet  imme* 
diately  afterwards,  there  was  formed  the  first  germ  of  a  new  confederacy,  which 
existed  from  this  time  forwards  till  the  total  eztiDction  of  Grecian  independence, 
and  in  which  there  was  revived  a  faint  image  of  the  ancient  glory  of  Greece,  the 
pa]e  martinmaa  summer  of  her  closing  year.  This  confederacy  was  the  famous 
Achaian  or  Achssan  league. 

The  Achaian  name  is  conspicuous  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  and  in  her  last 
romttioBorihtAeb*-  dcclme,  but  during  the  period  of  her  greatness  is  scarcely  ever 
M  iMgM.  brought  before  our  notice.    The  towns  of  Achaia  were  small  and 

unimportant,  and  the  people  lived  for  many  generations  in  happy  obscurity ;  but 
after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  when  dread  of  a  Gaulish  invasion  kindled 
a  general  spirit  of  exertion,  and  when  Antigonus  was  likely  to  have  sufficient 
employment  on  the  ude  of  Macedonia,  four  Achsean  cities,**  Dyme,  Patrse,  Tri- 
tcea,  and  Pharee,  formed  a  federal  union  for  their  mutual  'defence.  According  to 
the  constitution  of  the  league,  each  member  was  to  appoint  in  succession,  year 
by  year,  two  captains-general,**  and  one  secretary,  or  civil  minister,  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  union.  These  four  states,  like  the  forest  cantons  of  Switcerhmd, 
were  the  original  members,  and  in  a  manner  the  founders  of  the  confederacy ; 
and  at  the  period  of  Pyrrhus'  invasion  of  Italy,  it  consisted  of  these  alone. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discover  the  condition  of  the  several  states  of  Greece, 
....      . .       however  much  their  ancient  fame  must  excite  an  interest  evai  for 

•MO*  moMir  iwuia  their  last  decay.  But  generally  they  were  subjected  to  the  Ma- 
•ai^MUoBbytyruta.  ^jj^jjjj^jj  )sinff,  Autigouus,**  cithcr  dlrcctly,  by  having  a  Macedo- 
nian garrison  in  their  citadels,  or  indirectly,  as  being  ruled  by  a  tyrant  from 
among  their  own  people,  who  for  his  own  sake  upheld  ihp  Macedonian  suprem- 
acy. Sicyon*^  had  been  governed  by  various  tyrants  ever  since  it  had  been 
taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  when  ne  destroyed  the  lower  town,  and  removed 

*"  Diodoms,  XX.  40.  He  Bays  that  when  Aratns  ddlvued  8k^nm  in 

"  Justin,  X!!XIV.  I.  951 B.  a  some  of  the  exiles  whom  he  then  i^ 

*«  Polybios,  IL  41.  stored  hsd  been  in  banishment  fifty  yean.  And 

*  Polyl^ins,  II.  48.  Gioero,  oapjiog  from  the  same  sowoe  however, 

*"  PolybioB,  11. 41.  IX.  29.  namely,  Anitiis'  own  memoirs,  says  the 

"  Diodorus,  XX.  102.    Plutarch,  Aratos,  9.  thing.    De  Offldis,  IL  23.  ■ 
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the  whole  population  within  the  precinots  of  the  old  oitadeL    MegslopolkF  about 
this  tittle  must  have  been  under  the  dominion  of  its  tynnt,  Aiistodemus,  of  Phi* 

Klea,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  fiictioos  m  the  oligarohy  by  which  the  city  had 
en  before  goyerned.  In  Aims**  Aristippus  had  the  asoendenoy,  through  the 
support  of  king  Antigonus*  The  Acn^ln  of  Corinth^  was  held  by  one  Alex- 
ander  (we  know  not  when  or  by  what  means  he  won  it),  and  the  strength  of  the 
{dace  enabled  him  to  enjoy  a  certain,  degree  of  independence ;  so  that,  after  his 
death,  Antigonus  was  obliged  to  employ  stratagem  m  orders  to  get  it  for  himself 
oat  of  the  hands  of  Alexander's  widow,  Nicssa.  &oiety  was  generally  in  a  state 
of  disorder,  robbery  and  plundering  forays  were  almost  universal,  imd  Greece 
eould  no  longer  boast  that  she  hM.  baiushed  the  practice  of  carrying  arms  in 
peace  ;^^  for  men  now  went  armed  so  commonly,  that  conspirators  could  meet 
and  arm  themselves  in  open  day  without  exciting  any  suspiciOB. 

Something  more  of  life  was  to  be  seen  in  the  states  to  the  north  of  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth.  When  the  Chiuls  invaded  Greece  in  the  second  year  ^^.^^ 
o€  the  125th  Olympiad,  Athens,  Megara,  Bcsotia,  Phocis,  Locris,  •r'toS^'ISS^M^il 
and  ^tolia  sent  a  confederate  army,  to  Thermopylee  to  oppose 
ihem ;  and  the  Boeotian  force"  amounted  to  10,000  heavy-armed  infantry,  and 
500  horse,  a  number  equal  to  that  which  won  the  battle  of  Delium  against  the 
whole  power  of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  '  Thebes  had  twice  revolted 
from  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  had  been  twice  reduced  by  him,^  and  after  his 
second  conquest  of  it  he  had  pulled  down  its  walls^^  and  left  it  defenceless. 
Anti^nus  Qonatas  retained  possession  of  it  till  he  succeeded  in  establishing  him- 
self m  Macedonia ;  then  his  hold  upon  southern  Greece  was  relaxed,  except  on 
those  cities  where  he  still  kept  a  garrison  of  his  soldiers,  or  where  a  tyrant  who 
looked  to  him  for  protection  governed  almost  as  his  officer.  But  Boeotia  seems 
to  have  been  left  to  itself,  with  nearly  its  old  constitution ;  according  to  which 
Thebes  enjoyed  a  certain  supremacy  over  the  other  cities^  but  nothing  like  that 
dominion  which  she  had  claimed  in  the  days  of  her  greatness.  The  country  was 
safe  and  flourishing  when  compared  with  Peloponnesus,  andTanagra  is  mentioned^* 
as  a  place  at  once  prosperous  and  deserving  its  prosperity ;  its  citizens  were 
wealthy  yet  simple  in  their  manners,  just,  and  hospitable.  Thebes,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  described  as  a  scene  of  utter  anarchy ;  acts  of  violence  were  constantly 
committed  with  impunity,  and  justice  was  so  evaded  or  overborne  by  violence^ 
that  twenty-five  or  even  thirty  years'*  sometimes  elapsed  before  the  injured  party 
eould  obtain  a  hearing  for  ms  cause  before  the  magistrates.  This  was  owing 
principally  to  the  numerous  societies  or  clubs  which  existed,  avowedly  for  mere 
objects  of  convivial  entertainments ;  but  which  becoming  extremely  wealthy,  for 
men  without  children,  and  even  some  who  had  children,  often  left  all  their  prop- 
erty to  th^  club,  were  enabled  no  doubt  to  corrupt  justice,  in  order  to  screen 

*  PsuflanUtf,  VIII.  27.  He  patN  Arbtodemns,  liove,  in  the  older  ««BUtatloiL  Bdelch  thinks 
however,  too  early^  when  he  eaye  that  he  be*  that  it  was  one  of  the  prerogstivea  of  Thebes, 
eame  tyrant  toon  after  the  Lamlan  war,  and  that  this  magistrate  should  be  always  aTheban« 
eonfonnds  Acrotatns,  son  of  Areas,  with  Aoro-  Corpiu  Insoript.  Vol.  I.  p.  789. 

tsto^  son  of  deomenee.    In818B.aMegalOpo-  ^Polybia8,XX.  6.    PicaBardbns,  Stai.  Qmc. 

lift  was  governed  by  a  strict  oligw^y.    See  Dio-  p.  15,  et  seqq.  Hudson.    The  text  in  these  fng- 

doms,  XVIII.  68.    Compere  Pdybins,  X.  25.  mente  of  DloMrehns  is  often  hopeleasly  eor- 

"*  Plutarch,  Pyrrhas,  80.  rapt ;  bat  they  seem  slso^  independently  of 

^  Plotaroh,  Aratos,  16, 17.  snch  fitults,  to  have  been  interpolated  by  some 

*'  Platsrdh,  Arstns,  6.  more  modem  writer,  or  rather  their  sobstsneo 

^  Pausanias,  X.  SO.  to  have  been  given  by  him  in  his  own  langnaffe, 

^  Plataroh,  Demetrios,  89, 40.  not  withoat  many  additions.     We  know  the 

'*  IHodorns,  Fragm.  Hoesebel.  XXI.  10.  manner  in  whioh  old  topographical  aooounta 

*  Dicearohns,  Btat.  Omc  p.  18.  Kd«  Hod-  are  copied  by  one  writer  after  another,  each  of 
•on.  The  inseriptionB  of  this  period  show  that  whom  adds  something  to  them  of  his  own;  and 
there  was  still  a  government  for  aU  BoBotia,  thus  the  work  of  Dio«archas  seems  to  nave 
cMi4r  n«^^«rairtfvirlJ^c«ir,andBoBotarohs,  as  in  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  existing  ftag- 
andont  times ;  there  was  alsa  a  magistrate  ments,  which  have  been  wrought  up  by  a  Uiter 
called  ifx^9  U  km»^  BMMrSy,  or  ins^  Bo<mtW(»  writer,  and  altered  both  in  their  langusgo  and 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  Boo-  matter. 

Isreha,  end  of  whom  there  ia  no  mention,  I  be- 
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the  outrages  of  their  members.  A  etrong  but  not  improbable  picture  of  tbc 
woist  abuses  of  such  clubs,  which  eren  in  their  best  state,  and  in  the  healthiest 
condition  of  society,  are  always  fraught  with  evil  either  politically  or  morall j. 

Forty  years  had  now  passed  since  Athens  had  lost  Demosthenes.  His  death, 
Aih  TiM  Aumu  ^  ^^  ™^^  fittinff,  coincided  exactly  with  the  period  of  his  eoun« 
tm/!iMuwwm^!t  try's  complete  subjection;  within  a  month"  after  Antipater  had 
'*^'  establishea  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia,  Demosthenes  es- 

caped his  vengeance  by  a  sudden  and  painless  death^*  in  the  island  of  Calanria* 
The  shade  of  Xerxes  might  have  rejoiced  to  see  that  his  own  people  had  a  share 
in  the  humiliation  of  his  old  enemy ;  for  in  the  army  with  which  Antipater  crashed 
the  Greek  confederates  in  the  Lamian  war  there  were  Perman  archers,  sKngerB, 
and  cavalry,^  who  had  been  brought  to  his  aid  from  Asia  by  Cratems,  and  who 
thus  strangely  found,  in  their  actual  subjection  to  a  Greek  power,  an  opportunitv 
of  revenging  the  fatal  days  of  Salamis  and  Plataea.  That  great  democracy,  wita 
all  its  faults,  by  far  the  noblest  example  of  free  and  just  government  which  the 
world  had  tiien  witnessed,  was  again  aestroyed  by  Antipater,  after  a  daratien  of 
seventy-one  years  smce  its  restoration  by  Thrasybulus.  All  citizens  whose  prop- 
erty fell  short  of  2000  drachmte  were  deprived  of  their  political  rights ;  and 
more  than  half  of  the  Athenian  people  were  thus  dbfranchised.  Lands  in  Tluaoe 
were  offered  to  them,  and  they  migrated  thither  in  great  numbere  ;^  whilst  the 
remnant,  who  were  now  exclusively  the  Athenian  people,  were  left  in  mockery 
to  the  enjoyment  of  Solon's  laws,  while  a  Macedonian  garrison  occupied  Muny- 
chia,  and  commanded  the  entrance  into  the  harbor  of  Piraeus. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  during  which  Athens  remained  sub- 

irniHominrii  Mitor«d  ^^^  ^^^  ^  Autipatcr  aud  then  to  Cassander  his  son ;  and  al- 
ky DMMtriM  p«uw.  though  the  qualification  of  a  cidzen  was  reduced  by  Cassander* 
^''^  to  1000  drachmae,  only  half  of  the  sum  fixed  by  his  father,  and 

thus  the  internal  government  became  somewhat  more  popular,  yet  still,  whflst 
Munychia  and  Pirsus  were  in  the  power  of  a  for»^  pnnce,  Athens  coM  have 
no  independent  national  existence.  In  the  year  of  Itome  447,  three  yean  befora 
the  ena  of  the  second  Sanmite  war,  Cassander's  garrisons  were  driven  out  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,"*  the  old  democracy  was  restored,  and  the  Athenians  were 
declared  to  be  free.  But  it  was  only  a  shadow  of  the  *'  fierce  democratic,"  and 
of  the  real  freedom  of  the  days  of  Pericles  and  Demosthenes.  The  utmost  base- 
ness of  flattery  was  lavished  on  Demetrius,  such  flattery  as  was  incompatible  with 
any  self-respect,  and  which  confessed  that  Athens  was  dependent''  for  the  great- 
est national  blesongs  not  on  itself,  but  on  foreign  aid. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  when  his  fortune  was  ruined  by  the  event  of  the 
DMMtoiH  btaMif  M.  battle  of  Ipsus,  the  Athenians  refused  to  rec^ve  him  into  their 
SE!Ste!idrii*'!^uI  city ;  and  this  so  stung  him  that  when  his  aflSure  began  to  mend, 
9^"^"^  he  laid  sieffc  to  Athens,  and  having  obliged  it  to  surrender,  he  not 

only  occupied  Piraeus  and  Munychia,  but  put  a  garrison  into  the  city  itself,  con- 
verting the  hill*^  of  the  Museum  into  a  Macedonian  citadel     It  was  recovered 

*  ^  Plutarch,  in  Demosth.  28.  Soni  of  the  brave  who  fought  at  Marathon ! 

^  Ibid.  80.    The  common  stor^waa  that  Do-  Your  ibeble  apirita.     Greece  her  head  haUk 
moaUienea  killed  himself  bjT  a  p<»aon  which  he  bowed 

carried  about  him:  but  his  nephew,  Demo-  Aaifthe  wreath  of  libertr  thereon 

chares,  expressed  his  belief  that  nis  death  was  Would  fix  itself  as  smoothly  as  a  cloud, 

natural;  or  rather,  in  his  own  langnaffc,  "that  Which,  at  Jove*B  will,  descends  on  relioD'i 
the  ffods,  in  their  care  for  him,  nacT  rescued  top. 

him  ttom  the  cruelty  of  the  Macedonians  by  a  «••*••• 

~  '  snd  gentle  death."  Ah  t  that  a  conqueror's  word  should  be  u 

iodorns,  XVIII.  18.  dear ! 

Biodoms,  XVIIL  18.  Aht  that  a  boon  could  shed  such  laptuMI 


•^^; 


•*  Diodorus,  XVIIL  74.  Joys  1 

"  Diodorus,  XX.  45, 48.  A  gift  of  that  which  is  not  to  be  ^ven 

*  Who  can  help  remembering  Mr.  Words-  By  all  the  blended  powers  of  earth  and  h«a^ 

Srorth'sbeautiftalUneat  en." 

oRoveprop,  ••Platardh,Dem€tr.80,S4.  Pa«iaiUat,Lsa 
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agmn,  when  he  had  Deen  driYen  out  of  Macedonia  by  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhna^ 
by  one  of  the  last  successful  efforts  of  Athenian  valor.  Olympiodonis,**  who 
had  alroidy  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  soldier  and  a  general,  led  the  whole 

Copulation  of  Athens  into  the  field ;  he  defeated  the  Macedonians,  stormed  the 
useum,  and  delivered  Pir»u8  and  Munychia.  This  was  in  the  second  year  of 
the  128d  Olympiad:  so  that  when  Pyrrhus  sailed  for  Italy  seven  years  after- 
wards, Athens  was  really  independent,  for  she  had  gained  her  freedom,  not  by 
the  gift  of  another,  but  by  her  own  sword. 

This,  however,  was  almost  a  solitary  gleam  of  light  amidst  the  prevailing 
darkness.  In  general  there  were  neither  soldiers,  statesmen,  nor  ,^„,^^^  ^^^  ^ 
ontors  now  to  be  found  in  Athens.  The  great  tragedians  had  ^^imm.  ZM»Mi%- 
long  since  become  extinct;  and  Thucydides  has  neither  in  his 
own  country,  whether  free  or  in  subjection,  nor  in  any  other  country  or  age  of 
the  world,  found  a  successor  to  rival  him.  Plato's  divine  voice  was  silent,  and 
the  ''  Master  of  the  Wise*'**  had  left  none  to  inherit  his  acuteness,  his  boundloBS 
kiiowledfl;e,  and  his  manly  judgment,  at  once  so  practical  and  so  profound.  The 
theatre,  mdeed,  could  boast  oiezcellence,  but  it  was  onlv  in  the  new  comedy,  the 
sickliest  refinement  of  the  drama,  and  a  sure  mark  of  a  decjfining  age.  Still  there 
was  intellectual  life  of  no  common  kind  existing  at  this  time  in  Athens.  There 
w&re  now  living  and  teaclung  within  her  walls,  two  men  whose  doctrines  in  phi- 
losophy  were  destined  to  influence  most  widely  and  lastingly  the  characters  and 
Gonanct  of  their  fellow-creatures,  the  founders  of  the  two  great  rival  sects  of  the 
later  age  of  the  Roman  republic, — Epicurus  and  2^no. 

But  fioeotia  and  Athens  were  no  longer  the  principal  powers  of  northern 
Greece ;  the  half-barbarous  ^tolians  haul  risen  to  such  an  emi-  ^  .  ^ 

iiCDce,  that  we  find  them  able,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  to  con-  adYMUam  «r  **fi. 
tend  single-handed  with  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  Their  country 
was  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Thucydides,  separated  from  Acamania*^  by  the  Ache- 
kniB,  and  was  stretched  in  leng^th  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to 
those  of  the  Malian  Bay,  at  the  back  of  Locris,  Doris,  and  Phocis.  But  a  sort 
of  federal  government  succeeded,  in  hiter  times,  to  the  multitude  of  scattered  and 
independent  villages  which  formerly  composed  the  ^tolian  nation;  a  general 
•saembly  of  deputies  from  all  the  j£tolian  towns  met  every  year  at  Thermum  to 
elect  a  captain-general,''  a  master  of  the  horse,  and  a  secretary  for  the  general 
government  of  the  confederacy ;  great  fails'*  and  festivals,  to  which  the  people 
came  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  held  at  the  same  place ;  and  Ther- 
mum thus  grew  in  wealth  and  magnificence,  and  its  houses  became  noted  for  the 
magnificence  of  iheir  furniture,  as  the  inhabitants,  on  these  great  occasions, 
opened  their  doors  to  receive  all  comers,  with  a  hospitality  not  common  in  Greece 
since  the  heroic  ages.  But  there  were  other  points  in  which  the  JStolians  equally 
retained  the  habits  of  an  early  state  of  society ;  in  the  best  days  of  Grecian  civ« 

*  Flntnch,  Demetr.  46.    Paqbmubs,  I.  S6.       in  the  year  before  the  Oftnlish  invasion,  ths 

"  «« Vidi  n  maestro  di  color  che  sanno  ^}^t  ""^^^  ^""^S^  i""!  ^^''?f^J!!t 

Seder  t»  flloBoflca  fiunifflia."  Traphlni^    (Pauaaniaa,  X.  80,  S  »•)    Atalj^ 

^             '  town,  but  we  do  not  know  when  it  was  con* 

"  It  had.  however,  aeqnired  aeveral  towns  qoered. 

tttoated  in  ito  ne^hborhood  which  had  fonner-  "  Polybina,  V.  8,  XXII.  15, 1 10.    The  oa^ 

ly  been  indefNdndent.  The  date  of  these  several  tain-general  and  secretary  were  officers  also  of 

aoqntsitions  is  diffiult  to  fix  precisely.     The  the  AohMm  league.     Whether  the  .£toUaa 

AoKans  had  ooeapied  the  ibmoas  CirrhMm  league  was  formed  on  the  AchsMn  model,  or 

fllain  Just  after  the  death  of  Selenous :  a  repe-  whether  it  exbted  earlier,  we  cannot  tell, 

tttion  of  the  old  Phodan  sacrileffc,  which  waa  "  iyofa)  m)  wmi^t*    Polyb.  V.  8.    These 

the  eaose  or  pretence  of  a  general  attack  npon  fidrs  and  religious  festivals,  held  along  with  th« 

them  by  the  Peloponnesian  Oreeks  nnder  the  assemblies  for  political  purposes,  remind  us  of 

soprsmaiqr  of  Bparta.    Bnt  in  this  new  sacred  the  great  Etruscan  assemblies  at  tiie  temple  of 

wsr«  the  authors  of  the  sacrilege  were  more  Voltumna.    The  fiurs  seemed  to  imply  that  the 

fortunate  than  the  Phodans  of  old,  and  the  towns  in  .£tolia  were  atill  little  better  than  ^ 

JEtoUana  repelled  their  assailants  with  great  lages,  so  ss  to  have  but  fbw  shops  for  the  ngtk* 

"         Jnat&iw  XXIV.  1.   About  the  same  time,  larsupidy  ofcommoditioa. 
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3tsatk>Q»  when  life  and  property  were  icareely  kea .  leoure  at  Atbena  tbaa  <ihej 
are  at  this  day  in  the  best  ffOTemed  countries  of  Europe,  the  .£tolia&»  vent 
alwaja  armed  ;'^  and  the  character  of  a  robber  waa  atiU  deemed  boaorafak 
amongst  them,  as  it  bad  been  m  all  parts  of  Greece  in  the  Homeric  age.  Ai 
the  nation  became  more  pow«ful,.this  spirit  waa  displayed  on  a  larger  sode,  and 
iBtolian  adventurers,  countenanced,  but  not  paid  or  oiganised,  by  the  national 
government,  made  plundering  ezpeditiona  on  their  own  account  both  by  land 
aud  sea,  and  were  not  very  scrupulous  in  their  choice  of  the  objecta  of  their 
jsttack,  Thefse  adventurers  were  odled  "  pirates,"  migarPLi,  a  name*^  which  ooovn 
in  the  written  language  of  Greece  for  the  first  time  about  this  period,  when  the 
kmg  wars  between  Alexander's  successors  and  the  general  declma  of  good  gov- 
ernment had  multiplied  the  number  of  such  marauders. 

The  JStoltans  will  play  an  important  part  hereafter  in  this  history,  when  theii 
MkM  nirtiBM  9t  quarrels  with  Macedon  and  the  Acbssaa  league  led  them  to  con* 
^'''^  elude  an  alliance  with  Rome,  and  to  array  tbemselvea  with  the 

Roman  armies,  on  their  first  crossing  the  sea  to  carry  mi  war  in  Greece.  At 
present  their  place  in  the  Greek  poktical  system  aeems  not  to  have  been  defi- 
nitely fixed ;  they  were  in  alliance  with  Anti^^ua  Gonata^  before  be  obtaiaed 
possession  of  Macedon,  at  the  time  when  their  occupation  of  the  Cirrheean  phsa 
mvolved  them  in  a  sacred  war  with  Peloponnesua,  and  they  were  ako  the  alliet 
of  Pyrrhus  and  the  Epirots ;  but  their  peculiar  hostility  to  Macedcm  and  to  the 
Acharans  had  not  as  yet  been  called  into  existence.  Palybius,  from  whom 
we  derive  most  of  our  knowledge  of  them,  was  too  much  their  enemy  to  do 
them  full  justice ;  and  on  the  ^reat  occasion  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  of  Greece^ 
they  performed  their  duty  nobly,  and  no  state  served  the  common  cause  more 
bravely  or  more  e£fectually.  Yet  a  people  who  made  plunder  their  glory  csa 
have  had  little  true  greatness ;  and  it  must  have  been  an  evil  time  for  Gieeee^ 
when  the  ^tolians  became  one  of  the  most  .powerful  and  most  Damons  of  the 
Grecian  states. 

Northward  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  lying  without  the  limits  of  ancient  ss 
Mnt.  ito  wrioM  of  modem  Greece,  the  various  Epirot  tribes  occupied  the  coast  of 
^^Si-'J^urtSl  the  Ionian  sea  as  far  as  the  Acroceraunian  promontory,  reaehiiy 
•7  aai  tnditiMM.  inland  as  far  as  the  central  mountains  which  turn  the  streams  east^ 
ward  and  westward,  and  from  the  weatem  boundary  of  Theasaly  and  Maeedoois. 
Within  these  limits  the  Molossians,  Thesprotians,  Chaonians,  and  many  other 
obsciu^r  people,  had  from  the  earliest  times  led  the  same  life,  and  kept  the 
same  institutions.  They  lived  mostly  in  vilhiges^  or  in  small  village-like  tosFBi^ 
scattered  over  the  mountains,  in  green  glades  <^aing  amidst  Uie  forests,  or 
along  ^the  rich  valleys  by  which  the  mountaina  are  in  many  pkees  intersected, 
gomg  always  armed,  and,  witli  the  outward  habita,  retaining  also  much  of  the 
cruelty  and  faithlessness  of  barbarians,  attended  by  their  dogs,  a  breed  of  sur- 
passing excellence,*^  and  maintaining  themselves  chiefly  by  pasturage,  their  ox- 

*"  ThvordidM,  I.  5.  "  J  istin,  XXIY.  1.    Dion  GMniiii,  Vngm. 

*>  Polybins,  IV.  8.  6.    ValokenMr  m^b  that  Peiresc  XXXIX. 

th«  wora  wufmrl^  ooeurs,  for  the  lint  time  in  "  •^mNi  wrA  ««i|iaf ,  is  the  oiiaiacter  gireii  uf 

the  earyiviiig  Greek  Utcffatore,  in  the  Septuft-  Bcylex  of  the  Chaonians,  Thesprotiaiis,  sod 

(int  translauon  of  the  Bible.    There  it  is  to  be  Molossians  eqaally.    Periplns,  jk  11.  1%  £a* 

found  .in  Job  XXV.  8,  and  Hosea  VI.  10;  in  Hndson.    But  we  bear  of  some  towns  smong 

both  iostanoBs,  I  think^  signifying  a  robber  by  them,  although  of  none  of  anj  oonsideiable  si» 

and  rsither.  than  by  see-    And  so  v-Mfsnf^v  la  er  importance^ 

•aed  in  Oeneais  XLIX.  19.  Thos  the  Scholiast  **  The  andent  character  of  the  MokssliB 

on  Pindar,  Pyth.  62,  says  that  wu^trai  properly  dogs  is  well  known.    Ur.  Hughes  found  tbwi 

neana  •!  iv  M  MMo^yvfom*    Bee  Valekenaer  as  numerons  and  aa  fierce  as -they  were  m  ss^ 

•■  Ammonias,' p.  194w    7he  Qreek  translators  oient  daysi  tiie  breed,  he  thinks,  has  in  ne 

ef  the  Bible  could  not  have  got  the  word  from  lespect  de^eraied.     &e  deeeriblM  thsm  « 

eld  Oraece,  bat  the  robber  population  of  Isanria  **  varying  ^  in  color  throui^h   different  slttoe* 

and  Cuida,  who  made  the  name  of  pirste.  ae  from  a  dark  brown  to  a  bngbt  doh,  theff  »■! 

flunoua  about  two  centuries  afterwards,  had  far  being  verr  soft,  and  thick  and  gloasjr;  » 

^bably  already  begun  to  be  troaUesome,  and  aixe  tliey  are  about  equid  to  an  English  msstiffi 

19  molest  the  Egyptian  merehant  vessels.  they  have  a  long  nose,  deUoate  eara-Anely  point 
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eA*^  being  amongst  ihe  best  of  which  the  Greeks  had  any  knowledge*  In  the  heart 
ef  their  country  stood  the  ancient  temple  of  Dodona,  a  name  famous  for  genera- 
tions before  Delphi  was  yet  in  existence ;  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Grecian  oracles, 
whose  ministers,  the  Selli,  a  priesthood  of  ansterest  life,  received  the  answers  of 
the  god  through  no  human  prophet,  but  from  the  mstEng  voice  of  the  sacred 
oaks  which  sheltered  the  temple.  These  traditions  ascend  to  the  most  remote 
antiqmty :  but  Epirus  had  its  share  also  in  the  glories  of  the  heroic  age,  and 
Pyrrhtts  the  son  of  Adiilles  was  said  to  have  settl^  in  the  country  of  the  Molos* 
Btans  after  his  return  from  Troy,"*  and  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  line  of 
liolosnan  kin^.  The  government,  indeed,  long  bore  the  character  of  the  heroic 
period ;  the  kings,  on  their  accession,  were  wont,  it  is  said,  to  meet  their  assem* 
bled  people*^  at  PassarOn,  and  swore  to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  while  the 
people  swore  that  they  would  maintain  the  monarchy  according  to  the  laws.  In 
wter  times  Epirus  had  become  connected  with  Macedonia  by  the  marriage  of 
Olympias,  an  Epirot  princess,  with  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander.  Her  brother, 
Alexander  of  Epirus,  was  killed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Italy,  where  he  had  carried 
on  war  in  defence  of  the  Greek  Italian  cities  against  the  Lucanians ;  and  on  his 
death  hb  first  cousin*^  .^Eacides  succeeded  to  th&  throne,  ^acides  married  Pthia, 
the  daughter  of  Menon  of  Pharsalus,  a  distinffuished  leader  in  the  last  struggle 
between  Gi^ece  and  Macedon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  children  of 
this  marriage  were  two  daughters,  Troias  and  Dmdamia,  and  one  son,  Pyrrhus. 

w£acides  had  taken  part  with  his  cousin  Olympias,**  when  Cassander 
wanted  to  destroy  all  the  family  of  Alexander  in  order  to  seat  ^^  ^  ^  ^ 
Umself  on  the  throne  of  Macedon.  But  Cassander  had  tampered  {|f;£]^^^*  "i^ 
With  some  of  the  Epirot  chiefs;  the  cause  of  Olympias  was  not 
popular,  and  the  Epirots  did  not  wish  to  be  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
party  ^  which  was  likely  to  be  the  ruling  power  in  Macedon.  They  accordingly 
met  in  a  general  assembly,'  and  deposed  and  banished  their  king,  ^acides  him- 
self was  out  of  their  power,  as  he  was  still  in  the  field  on  the  frontiers  of  Mace* 
donia  with  the  few  soldiers  who  remained  true  to  him,  and  his  daughter  Deida- 
mia  was  with  Olympias.  But  Pyrrhus,  then  an  infant,  had  been  left  at  home, 
and  the  rebel  chiefa^  having  murdered  many  of  his  facer's  friends,  sought  for 
him  also  to  destroy  him.  He  was  hurried  off  in  his  nurse's  arms  by  a  &w  de- 
voted followers,  and  carried  safely  into  lUyria,  where  Glaueias^  one  of  the  Illyrian 
kings,  protected  him,  and  as  his  father  was  killed  in  battle  soon  afterwards,'*^  Pyr- 
rhus remained  under  Glauchis'  care,  and  was  brought  up  by  him  along  with  his 
own  children. 

Ten  or  eleven  years  afterwards^  when  the  power  of  Cassander  in  Greece 
seemed  to  be  tottering,  and  Demetrius  Polioreetes  had  re-estab^  Hem«wtiikfathtr^ 
Kshed  the  democracy  at  Athens,  Glaucias***  entered  Epirus  with  fiumi^^m^m>A!t' 
an  armed-  force,  and  restored  Pyrrhus  to  the  throne.  But  again  **^''  ' 
the  face  of  affairs  changed ;  the  great  league  between  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  Se- 
leucusy  and  Lysimachus  was  formed,  and  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  loosen  his 
hold  on  Qreece,  that  he  might  help  his  father  in  Asia ;  thus  Cassander's  party 
recovered  their  influence  in  Epirus,  and  Pyrrhus,  who  was  still  only  seventeea 
years  old,  was  driven  a  second  tiibe  into  eule.  He  now  joined  Demetrius^  who, 
besides  their  common  enmity  to  Cass&nder,  had  married  Deidamia  his  sbter ; 

ed,  magnifioent  tAil,  legs  of  a  moderate  length,  might  mislead;  as,  for  iostenee,  he  oonfonnda 

with  a  body  uioely  rounded  and  compact.''  Tbaryntaa  or  Tharypns,  the  mat  grandfather 

Travela  in  Alliania.  dkc.,  Vol.  I.  p.  48S.  of  .£acides,  with  Aryhtk  his  ftther,  and  makes 

**  See  Knxse^s  Hellas,  VoL  I.  p.  898,  and  the  iEacides  and  Alexander  brothers  instead  of 

authorities  there  quoted,  coasins,  unless  by  the  term  "  finter*'  he  means 

**  PaaMinias^L  11.  frater  natrueiis"  and  not  **  fhiter  gerraanua." 

•  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  5S.  •  Diodorus,  XIX.  86. 

■  For  the  ftmily  of  PyrAus,  see  Plutarch,  "•  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  9. 
Pjrrrh.  J.  Pausanlas,  I.  11.  Diodorus,  XVI.  "'  IModorns,  XIX.  74. 
7S,  and  XIX.  51 .  See  also  Justin,  XVII.  8 ;  but  ""  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  8. 
tai  his  aceount  there  are  some  things  which 
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aod  with  bnn  he  crossed  over  into  Asia,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Ipsuk 
After  that  ffroat  defeat  he  still  remained  faithful  to  Demetrius,  and  went  as  a 
hostage  for  nim'"  into  Egypt,  when  Demetrius  had  concluded  a  separate  peace 
with  Ptolempr  Soter.  Here  fortune  first  began  to  smile  upon  him ;  he  obtained 
the  good  opinion  and  regard  of  Ptolemy's  queen,  Berenice,  and  received  in  mar- 
riage Antique,  her  daughter  by  a  former  husbjind.  By  Berenice's  assistance  he 
was  supplied  with  men  and  money,  and  returned  once  more  to  Epirus.  Hk 
kinsman,  Neoptolemus,  the  son  apparently  of  Alexander,  who  had  died  in  Italy, 
had  been  placed  on  the  throne,  when  he  himself  had  be^  driven  from  it;  but 
Neoptolemus  was  become  unpopular,  and  Pyrrhus  found  many  partisans.  Dread* 
ing,  however,  lest  Neoptolemus  should  apply  to  some  foreign  prince  for  aid,  he 
entered  into  a  compromise  with  him,^^  and  the  two  rivals  agreed  to  share  the 
regal  power  between  them.  The  end  of  such  an  arrangement  could  not  be 
doubtful ;  suspicions  arose,  and  Pyrrhus  accusing  Neoptolemus  of  forming  de- 
signs against  his  life,  did  himself  what  he  charged  his  rival  with  meditating,  and 
havmg  treacherously  murdered  him,  after  having  invited  him  to  his  table  as  a 
guest,  he  remained  the  sole  sovereign  of  Epirus. 

His  old  enemy  Cassander  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  12l8t  Olvmpiad,  five 
H«  btorfem  ta  tiM  y®*"  ^^^  ^®  battle  of  Ipsus.  Not  one  of  Alexander^  succes- 
gyp'^^'Sy  ^  ^^  1^  gained  his  power  by  more  or  worse  crimes  than  Cassan- 
der ;  and  as  his  house  had  been  founded  in  blood,  by  the  murder 
of  Alexander's  family,  so  now  in  its  own  blood  was  it  to  perish.  His  sons  An- 
tipater  and  Alexander'*^  quarrelled  for  his  inheritance.  Antipater  murdered  his 
own  mother,  Thessalonica,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  half* 
sister  of  Alexander ;  and  now  the  last  survivor  of  the  old  royal  family  of  the  race 
of  Heroules.  Alexander  his  brother  applied  to  Pyrrhus  for  aid,  and  purchased 
it  by  ceding  to  him  all  that  the  Macedonian  kings  had  possessed  on  the  westeni 
side  of  Greece ;  Tymphsea  and  Parausea,^^  just  under  the  central  ridffe  which 
turns  the  streams  to  tne  two  opposite  seas,  and  Ambracia,  Acarnania,  and  Amphi- 
lochia,  on  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Ambracian  gulf.  These  were 
added  permanently  to  the  kingdom  of  Pyrrhus,  and  he  fixed  his  capital  at  Ambracia. 

The  price  was  thus  paid,  and  Alexander  drove  out  his  brother,  by  Pyrrfaua* 
ExhictiMi  of  CMMD.  liolpf  Ao<i  became  king  of  Macedonia.  Antipater  fled  to  Lysima- 
ut'uttaoay,  Q]j^g  £qj.  protection,  and  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  him.'** 

Alexander  was  in  his  turn  murdered  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who,  after  all  hia 
roverscs,  thus  established  his  family  on  the  throne  of  Macedon ;  and  the  bloody 
house  of  Cassander  utterly  perished. 

Six  or  seven  years  afterwards  the  restless  ambition  of  Demetrius  leagued  his 
Trnhimwu»vamd<^  old  cnemics,  Scleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  once  mora 
iili^JirttiM^lL  £l  against  him,  and  they  encouraged  Pyrrhus  to  invade  Macedonia. 
Cr'«^i!!^'fa!'^  Pyrrhus  dethroned  Demetrius,*^  and  obtained  possession  of  a  part 
feraiMtiiBjtan.      ^f  }^{g  domiuicHis,  the  other  part  being  claimed  by  Lysimachus, 

""  Flataroh,  Pyrrh.  4.                "*  Ibid.  6.  tribw  bj  Tha^dides,  II.  80,  ud  it  appean 

"*  Porphyry  and  Dexippas ;  apnd  Euseb.  that  Alexander  was  bnt  restoring  to  FVirhiia 

Chronic.  £!d.  Boaliger.  p.  58,  88.    Flataroh,  oonntriea  whioh  geographically  bdoDged  BMsrs 

P}Trh.  6.  to  KpiAis  than  to  Macedon,  and  aome  of  whidi 

>**  Pltttaroh,  Pyrrh.  6.     The  present  text  had  in  earlier  timea  been  connected  with  it 

reads  rJ)r  n  Nv^^a/av  mI  rkif  mpaXlav  r9(  |la«s^  politically. 

viae  Palmer  liad  corrected  £rM^«(av  or  Tv^^lay  In  Stephanna  Bynnt  in  Xm*/a,  tbara  ia  a 

instead  of  ffftn^aUv,  and  Kieouhr  with  no  less  quotation  from  Ptoxenua  (an  historian  who 

certainty  has  reatored  DaMvalav  for  wafmkUr,  wrote  abont  Pyrrhna ;  see  Dionya.  Halic  XIX. 

Bom.  Geschichte,  Vol.  lu.  p.  686.    He  ob-  11,  Fragm.  Mti.  and  Fynes  Clinton,  Fasti  H«}- 

aerves  that  vmpaXtmv  could  only  mean  the  coaat  len.  VoL  III.  668)  enumerating  the  people  of 

between  IHum  and  the  Strymon,  which  it  is  ab-  Chaonia.  It  runs,  IV^^Tm,  T«|m4>i«c,  'A|i«/i«fff^ 

surd  to  suppose  ceded  to  Pyrrhus.    I^ph«a  where  K.  O.  Muller  corrects  TVw^im,  Um^mmtn^ 

and  Parauea,  Niebuhr  adds,  are  mentioned  to-  *'  Uber  die  Makedoner.  N.  88.'*    Hia  oorrectioB 

gather  by  Arrian.  Exped.  Alexand.  I.  7,  aa  and  Niebuhr'a  mutually  confirm  one  another, 

countries  which  Alekuider  passed  by  on  his  ^  Porphyry  and  Dexippua.  apud  Knseb.  p^ 

march  from  Illyria  into  Thessaly.     The  Pa-  68-88.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  7.    Demetriua,  88. 

rausana  are  reckoned  along  with  the  Epirot  "*  Plutarch,  Demetrius,  iL    Pyrrh.  11. 
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Bat  at  tbe  end  of  seven  months'^  Ljrsimaclliis  made  hunself  master  of  the  whole 
of  Macedonia,  land  drove  Pyrrhus  across  the  mountains  into  his  native  kingdom 
of  Epiros.  There  he  reigned  in  peace  for  about  six  years,  his  dominions  inclu- 
ding not  Epirus  only,  but  those  other  countries  which  had  been  the  price  of  his 
first  intorference  in  the  quarrels  of  Cassander*8  sons,  Tymphfloa  and  Parausaa  on 
the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  and  the  coasts  on  both  sides  of  the  Ambracian  gulf. 
He  united  himself  in  an  alliance  with  hb  neighbors  the  ifitolians,  which  was  re- 
newed in  the  reign  of  his  son.  And  thus  he  had  leisure  to  ornament  his  new 
capital,  Ambracia,  which  he  enlarged  by  adding  to  it  a  new  quarter*'*  called 
after  his  own  name,  and  decorated  it  wiUi  an  unusual  number  of  statues  and 
pictures. 

But  although  Pyrrhus  himself  was  reigning  peaceably  in  Epirus,  yet  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  his  expulsion  from  Macedonia  and  his  Ital-  i^^,,,,,^ 
ian  expedition  was  marked  by  streat  revolutions  elsewhere.  Ptol-  ^^  ^ 
emy,  the  founder  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  in  Egypt,  died  after 
a  reign  or  dominion  of  forty  years  from  the  death  of  Alexander.  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  ended  his  days  about  the  same  time  after  a  two  vears'  captivity  in 
Syria.  Lysimachus  was  killed  soon  afterwards,  as  has  been  aLreadv  mentioned, 
in  a  battle  with  Seleucus,  and  ^leucus  himself,  the  last  survivor  of  Alexander's 
immediate  successors,  was  muidered  seven  months  after  his  victory  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus.  The  mivderer,  who  was  half  brother  to  Ptoltoy  Philadelphus,  the 
second  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  took  possession  of  the  vacant  throne 
of  Macedonia,  and  became  immediately  involved  in  war  with  Antiochus,  son  of 
Sdeucus,  and  with  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  ;"*  the  first  of  whom  wished 
to  revenge  his  father's  death,  while  the  other  was  trying  to  recover  Macedonia, 
which,  as  having  been  held  by  his  father  during  six  or  seven  years,  he  reg^irded 
as  his  lawful  inheritance.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  actually  the  sovereign  of 
Thessaly,  and  exercised  a  great  power  over  all  the  states  of  Greece ;  and  was  in 
alliance  with  Pyrrhus  and  the  iBtolians.  The  Greeks,  as  we  have  seen,  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  assert  their  independence,  by  attacking  his  allies,  the  JBto« 
lians ;  but  they  were  easily  beaten,  and  Antigonus  seems  to  have  reigned  with* 
out  further  molestation  in  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  whibt  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  still 
held  his  ill-gotten  power  in  Macedonia. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  ambassadore'"  from  Tarentum  entreated  Pyr- 
riius  to  cross  over  into  Italy,  to  protect  both  themselves  and  the  ^^_^  ^  ^ 
other  Greek  cities  of  Italy  from  a  barbarian  enemy  far  more  for-  «^  tmnkm  b^ 
midable  than  the  Lucanians,  the  old  enemies  of  his  kinsman  Alex-  '* 
ander.  Times  were  now  so  changed  that  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites  were 
leagued  m  one  common  cause  with  the  Greeks,  with  whom  they  had  been  so 
long  at  enmity ;  the  Etruscans  had  taken  part  also  in  the  confederacy ;  yet  the 
united  efforts  of  so  many  states  were  too  weak  to  resbt  the  new  power  which 
had  grown  up  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  and  was  fast  arriving  at  the  dominion  of  the 
whole  peninsula.  To  conquer  these  fierce  barbarians,  and  to  save  so  many  Greek 
cities  from  slavery  was  a  work  that  well  became  the  kinsman  of  the  great  Alex- 
ander, the  descendant  of  Achilles  and  jEacus. 

The  prayer  of  the  Tarentines  suited  well  with  the  temper  and  the  circumstaa- 
ees  of  ryrrhus.  He  promised  them  his  aid,  and  began  forthwith  to  prepare  for 
Us  passage  to  Italy,  and  for  hb  war  with  the  Bomans. 

"*  FDrphyrj  md  Dttdppns,  apud  Xweb.  pp.       ^  JoBtixi.  XJUV.  1.    llMmioai  spnd  Fte 
tfS-SS.  tlmB,  p.  SSS.  Ed.  Bdkktr. 

■*  See  PdyUiit,  ZZIL 10,  IS.  *■  mteld^  F^irh.  IS. 
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7ASENTINE3  ANB  WITH  PTRRHU8. 


"  PriTatos  iUis  eensoi  erat  braria 
Comnmne  magnnm ;  nulU  deoempadla 
Metata  prlvatia  opaeam 
Portioua  ezdpiebat  Arcton, 
Neo  fortttitum  aperoere  oeapitam 
V^^  ainebant,  oppida  pablioo 
Snmta  Jabentaa  et  deoitim 
Ttoipla  novo  deooiara  aaxo." 

HoiUkT.  Cannin.  IL  15. 


Tbm  preeedifig  chapter  has  been  compiled  from  tnateriab  whksh  iaih^  aotoal 
fkaidk  af  tiM  laimai  s^atc  are  often  fragmentary,  and  even  when  they  are  perfect^  are 
M»i««fBflM.  notorighial.     But  yet  they  were  derived  from  original  sources; 

for  although  the  contemporary  histories  of  Alexander's  successors  have  loi^ 
since  perished,  yet  they  did  once  exist,  and  were  accessible  to  the  writers  wlwm 
we  read  and  copy  now.  We  cross  the  Adriatic  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Italy, 
and  not  only  are  our  existing  materials  the  merest  wreck  of  a  lost  history,  not  only 
would  they  tell  their  story  to  us  at  second  hand,  if  they  had  been  preserved  en- 
tire ;  but  even  these  very  accounts  could  have  been  taken  from  no  contemporary 
historians,  for  none  such  ever  existed.  In  this  absolute  dearth  of  direct  informs* 
tion,  it  is  impossible  that  the  following  sketch  should  be  other  than  meagre,  and 
it  must  also  rest  partly  on  conjecture.  UnsaUs&ctory  as  this  is,  yet  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  allow  of  nothing  better ;  and  I  can  but  encourage  myself,  while 
painfully  feeling  my  way  amid  such  thick  darkness,  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
length  at  the  light,  and  enjoying  all  the  freshness  and  fulness  of  a  detailed  con- 
temporary  history. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Roman  people  was  diiided  into  three- 
n«di*iiioH<irtk«Eo.  and-thirty  tribes;^  and  the  total  numberofcitisens,  which  included, 
MnpMpb.  besides  those  enrolled  in  the  tribes,  the  serarians,  and  the  people 

of  those  foreign  states,  which  had  been  obliged  to  receive  the  eivitas  sine  nif- 
fragio,  amounted  to  272,000.'  What  proportion  of  these  were  enrolled  io  the 
^bes,  or,  in  other  words,  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  we  cannoi  tell, 
nor  have  we  any  means  of  estimating  the  number  of  the  senurians ;  nor  again, 
can  we  draw  any  inference  as  to  the  population  of  the  city  of  Rome,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  country  tribes ;  nor  can  we  at  all  compute  the  proportion  of 
slaves  at  this  time  to  freemen.  The  class  of  crarians,  however,  must  have  been 
greatly  diminished,  since  freedmen  and  persons  engaired  in  retidl  trade  or  manu-^ 
factures  had  been  enrolled  in  the  tribes ;  and  it  could  have  only  contained  those 

■  That  Sa  to  say,  twenty  tribes  are  known  to  tribea  were  croalad,  wblebinelnded  the  Briver 

bav&  existed  in  the  eariieat  period  of  the  com-  natiaaa,  and  the  aettleza  in  the  Faleniiaa  plalo. 

monwttdth,  and  another  was  added  aoon  after-  And,  biatly,  after  the  iEquian  war,  two  moie 

wards.    The  number  of  twentj-one  continued  were  added  in  455,  the  Anienaian  and  the  IV- 

till  after  the  Gaalish  invasion,  when  foar  more  rentine.  in  which  were  enrolled  the  ^oians. 

were  added  on  the  right  banc  of  the  Tiber,  in  AUtheee  are  deadj  looal  tribes,  md  their 

868;  namely,  the  Stellatine,  ^e  lyomentmci  altnation  is  well  known.    The  same  m^  be 

the  Sabatine,  and  the  Amiensian.    Two  more  aaid  of  the  'oar  oi^  tribea,  the  Colline,  the  Sb* 

were  added  in  897  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  qailine,  the  Palatine^  and  the  tribe  of  Sobors. 

Volsdan  lowlanda  near  the  Pomptine  marshea,  Bat  to  the  remainmg  seventeen,  which  art 

the  Pomptine  and  the  Pablilian.  Two  more  were  mostly  named  after  aome  nolle  Soman  ftmil/i 

added  after  the  Latin  war  in  422,  the  M»cian  aa  the  iBmilian,  the  Cornelian,  the  Fabian,  ^ 

and  the  BoapUan.  for  the  Lanuvians  and  aome  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  aaaign  their  |»op« 

other  people  of  Latiam.    In  the  second  Sam-  locality, 

nite  war,  in  486-7,  the  Ufentine  and  Falerian  *  Livy,  Epit.  XL 
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who  bad  forfeited  their  franchise,  either  in  consequence  of  their  haying  bcurred 
legal  infamy,  or  by  the  authority  of  tho  censors. 

The  members  of  the  country  tribes,  of  those  at  least  which  had  been  created 
within  the  last  century,  lived  on  their  lands,  and  probably  only  ^^^^^  or  Bto  of  uh 
vent  up  to  Rome  to  vote  at  the  elections,  or  when  any  law  of  dthmi  u  tw  eouiry 
^reat  national  importance  was  proposed,  and  there  was  a  power- 
ful party  opposed  to  its  enactment.  They  were  also  obliged  to  appear  on  the 
Capitol  on  the  day  fixed  by  the  consuls  for  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  for  the 
legions.*  Law  business  might  also  call  them  up  to  Rome  occasionally,  and  the 
Roman  games,  or  any  other  great  festival,  woiila  no  doubt  draw  them  thither  in 
ff  reat  numbers.  With  these  exceptions,  and  when  they  were  not  serving  in  the 
^^ions,  they  lived  on  their  smaU  properties  in  the  country ;  their  business  was 
agriculture,  their  recreations  were  country  sports,  and  their  social  pleasures  were 
found  in  the  meetings  of  their  neighbors  at  seasons  of  festival ;  at  these  limes 
there  would  be  dancing,  music,  and  often  some  pantomimic  acting,  or  some  rude 
attempts  at  dramatic  dialogue,  one  of  the  amplest  and  most  universal  amuse- 
ments of  the  human  mind.  This  was  enough  to  satisfy  all  their  mtellectual 
cravings ;  of  the  beauty  of  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  of  the  charms  of 
eloquence  ^d  of  the  highest  poetry,  of  the  deep  interest  which  can  be  excited 
by  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  all  the  wonders  around  us  and  within  us,  of  some  of 
the  highest  and  most  mdispensable  enjoyments  of  an  Atheman's  nature,  the  ag- 
ricultural  Romans  of  the  fifth  century  had  no  notion  whatsoever. 

But  it  was  not  possible  that  an  equal  simplicity  should  have  existed  at  Rome. 
Their  close  and  constant  intercourse  with  other  men  sharpens  and  j^^^^^^^^fn^ 
awakens  the  faculties  of  the  bhabitants  of  cities;  and  country  stadyot^u^w,  Ap. 
sports  being  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  denied  to  them,  they  «»Miai,Mdiiicogui. 
learn  earlier  to  value  such  pleasures  as  can  be  supplied  by  the  art  ^ 
or  genius  of  man.  Besides,  the  conduct  of  political  affmrs  on  a  large  scale, 
much  more  when  these  affairs  are  publicly  discussed  either  in  a  council  or 
in  a  popular  assembly,  cannot  but  create  an  appreciation  of  intellectual  power 
and  of  eloquence;  and  the  multiplied  transactions  of  civil  life,  leading  per- 
petually to  disputes,  and  these  disputes  requiring  a  legal  decision,  a  knowledge 
of  law  became  a  valuable  accomplishment,  and  the  study  of  law,  which  is 
as  wholesome  to  the  human  mind  as  the  practice  of  it  is  often  injurious,  was 
naturally  a  favorite  pursuit  with  those  who  had  leisure,  and  who  wished  either 
to  gain  influence  or  to  render  services.  Thus  the  family  of  the  Glaudii  seem 
alwajTs  to  have  aspired  after  civil  rather  than  military  distinction.  Appius 
Claudius,  the  censor,  was  a  respectable  soldier,  but  he  is  much  better  known  by 
his  great  public  works  and  by  his  speech  against  making  peace  with  Pyrrhus, 
than  by  his  achievements  in  war ;  nay,  it  is  said,  that  his  plebeian  colleague  in 
the  consulship,  L.  Yolumnius,  taunted  him  with  his  legal  knowledge  and  his  elo- 
quence, as  if  he  could  only  talk*  and  not  fight.  The  Claudii,  however,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  high  nobility,  mdependently  of  any  personal  accomplish- 
ments ;  but  the  family  of  the  Goruncanii  owed  its  celebrity  entirely,  so  far  as  it 
appears,  to  their  acquaintance  with  the  law.  Ti.  Coruncanius'  was  consul  with 
P.  Lsvinus  in  the  year  when  Pyrrhus  came  into  Italy,  and  was  named  dictator 
more  than  thirty  years  afterwards  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia.  He 
left  no  writings  behind  him,  but  was  accustomed  to  the  very  latest  period  of  his 
life  to  give  answers  on  points  of  law  to  all  that  chose  to  consult  him ;  and  his 
reputation  was  so  high  that  he  was  the  first  plebeian*  who  was  ever  appointed  to 
the  dignity  of  pontifex  mazimus.  The  Ogulnii  also  appear  to  have  been  a  family 
distinguished  for  knowledge  and  accomplishments.  Two  brothers  of  this  name 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  authors  of  the  law  which  threw  open  the  offices  of 

*  Poljbios,  YL  19.  *  Pomponiiu,  de  Origine  Juris,  1 95,  88.    C^ 

*  lif  r,  X.  19.  oero,  Brutas,  li.    Cato  Major,  9. 

•  livj,  Bplt.  XVIII. 
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woLgm  and  pontifex  to  the  commons,  and  afterwards  in  their  edileship  thej  orna- 
mented tbe  city  with  several  works  of  art ;  and  one  of  them,  besides  his  embassy 
to  Epidaunis,  already  noticed,  was  sent  as  one  of  three  ambassadors'  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  king  <^  Egypt,  soon  after  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy. 

There  was  as  yet  no  regular  drama,  for  Dvius  Andronicus  did  not  begin  to  ez- 
T«M«hMM«f«Biu-  ^i^^  ^^  puiys  till  after  the  first  Panic  war;*  but  there  were  pan- 
*'***^  tomimic  dances  performed  by  Etruscan  actors  ;*  there  were  the 

sature**  or  medleys,  sung  and  acted  by  native  performers ;  and  there  were  tbe 
comic  or  satirical  dialogues  on  some  ludicrous  story  (fabellse  atellanse),  in  which 
the  actors  were  of  a  higher  rank,  as  this  entertainment  was  rather  considered  an 
old  national  custom,  than  a  spectacle  exhibited  for  the  public  amusement.  There 
were  no  famous  poets,  nor  any  Homer,  to  embody  in  an  imperishable  form  the 
poetical  traditions  of  his  country ;  but  there  were  the  natural  elements  cf  poetiy,* 
ind  the  natural  love  of  it ;  and  it  was  long  the  eostom  at  all  entertainments"  that 
each  guest  in  his  turn  should  ^ing  some  heroic  song,  recording  the  worthy  deeds 
of  some  noble  Roman.  So  also  there  was  no  history,  but  there  was  the  innate 
desire  of  living  in  the  memory  of  after-ages ;  and  in  all  the  great  families,  pane- 
gyrical orations  were  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  each  of  their  members,  contam- 
ing  a  most  exaggerated  account  of  his  life  and  actions."  These  orations  existed 
in  the  total  absence  of  all  other  statements,  and  from  these  chiefly  the  annalists 
of  the  succeeding  century  compiled  their  narratives ;  and  thus  every  war  is  made 
to  exhibit  a  series  of  victories,  and  all  the  most  remarkable  characters  in  the  Bo- 
man  story  are  represented  as  men  without  reproach,  or  of  heroic  excellence. 

But  whilst  literature  was  unknown,  and  poetry,  and  even  the  drama  itself, 

were  in  their  earliest  infancy,  toe  Romans  enjoyed  with  the  keen 

Theg»Mt^!!S!?7uM  est  delight  the  sports  of  the  circus,  which  resembled  the  great 
*''*^  national  games  of  Greece.    Every  year  in  the  month  of  Septem- 

ber'^ four  days  were  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  what  were  called  indifferently, 
the  Great  or  the  Roman  Games.  Like  all  the  spectacles  of  the  ancient  world, 
they  were  properly  a  religious  solemnity,  a  great  festival  in  honor  of  the  three 
national  divinities  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  festival,  the  whole  people  went  in  procession'^  from  the  Capi- 
tol through  the  Forum  to  the  circus ;  there  the  sacrifice  was  performed,  and 
afterwards  the  exhibition  of  the  various  games  began,  which  was  so  entirdy  a 

'  DionvBius,  XX.  4.    Fragm.  Vatic.  Valer.  Roman  Antianitiea.    The  view  of  the  drew 

Maxim.  IV,  8.  $  9.  and  the  Palatine,  ^iven  in  Panviniua'  wort  ia 

■  Clinton,  Faati  Hellenid,  Vol.  III.  p.  25,  b.  c  cnrions.  aa  ahowing  how  greatlv  Borne  ha 

240.  changed  in  the  last  250  years.    A  shorter  ao- 

•  Livy,  VII.  9.  count  may  be  fonnd  in  Boeini  and  Dempstei*! 

"  I  am  not  venturing  to  determine  the  ety-  work  on  Boman  antiquities ;  and  the  topo;- 

inology  of  this  word,  out  giving  merely  a  do-  raphy  of  the  circus  is  given  in  Buumd  snd 

Bcription  of  the  thing.    "  Olira  carmen  quod  ex  Pfatner'a  description  of  Bome.  Vol.  HI.  p.  91. 

vnriis  poematibuft  constabat,  si^ra  vocabatur,  Gibbon  has  given  one  of  his  lively  and  com- 

quale  scripaerunt  Pacuvius  et  Ennins."    Dio-  prehensive  sketches  of  the  games  of  the  drcos, 

niedcH,  III.  9.    livy  speaks  of  the  satune  or  in  his  account  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  whidv 

satyne,  as  an  intermediate  state  in  the  dramatic  notices  every  important  point  in  the  subject 

art  between  the  acting  of  regular  stories  with  a  A  representation  of  the  circus  is  given  on  mt- 


J  jaciebant,"  wmch  used  to  go  on  between  notion  of  its  appearance. 

two  performers.    The  satorn  appear,  then,  to  of  the  drivers  are  noticed  in  numerous  ioscnp- 

havo  been  comic  songs  in  regular  verse,  in  tions. 

which  a  great  variety  of  subjects  were  succes-  ■•  Tertullian,  De  Speetaoulis,  Vn.    His  enn- 

sively  noticed,  without  any  more  connection  mention  of  the  several  parts  of  the  great  pro- 

than  as  being  each  of  them  points  on  which  the  cession  is  fUll  and  lively.    *'  De.  sim^ooram 

nearers  could  be  readily  excited  to  laughter.  serie,  de  imaginum  agmine,  de  cnrribnB,<u 

"  Cicero,  Brutus,  19.  thensis,  de  armamaxis,  de  sedibus,  deeoroDUi 

»  Cicero,  Brutus,  16.    livy,  VIII.  40.  de  exuviis,  ouanta  praeterea  sacra,  quanta  sao- 

>*  The  ftilleat  work  on  the  games  of  the  cir*  rifida  preoedant,  interoedant,  succedant,  qnot 

on*  is,  1  suppose,  that  of  Onuphrins  Panvinius  collegia,  quot  sacerdotia.  quot  ofBcia  moTeaata]^ 

(Onoftio  Panvinf,  a  Veronese,  who  flonrisheil  sdunt  homines  illins  urbls  in  qui  d«momoraB 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century},  published  oonventus  consedit.'' 

b  tiie  ninth  volume  of  Grsvius*  Collection  of 
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national  ceremony,  that  the  magistrate  of  highest  rank  who  happened  to  he  in 
Rome  gave  the  signal  for  the  starting  of  the  horses  in  the  chariot  race.  The 
circus  itself  was  especially  consecrated  to  the  sun,  and  the  colors  hy  which  the 
drivers  of  the  chanots  were  distinguished,  were  supposed  to  have  a  mystical 
allusion  to  the  different  seasons."  Originally  there  were  only  two  colors,  white 
and  red,  the  one  a  symhol  of  the  snows  of  winter,  the  other  of  the  fiery  heat 
of  summer ;  hut  two  others  were  afterwards  added,  the  spring-like  green,  and 
the  autumnal  gray  or  blue.  The  charioteers,  who  wore  the  same  colors,  were 
called  the  red  or  white,  or  green  or  blue  band  (factio),  and  these  bands  became 
in  later  times  the  subject  of  the  strongest  party  feeling ;  for  men  attached  them- 
selves either  to  the  one  or  the  other,  and  would  have  as  little  been  induced  to 
change  their  color  in  the  circus  as  their  political  party  in  the  commonwealth. 
It  does  not  appear  that  these  colors  were  connected  with  any  real  differences, 
social  or  political ;  there  were  no  ideas  of  which  they  were  severally  the  sym- 
bols ;  and  thus,  while  the  commonwealth  lasted,  the  bands  of  the  circus  seem  to 
have  excited  no  deeper  or  more  lasting  interest  than  the  wishes  of  their  respect- 
ive parUsans  for  their  success  in  the  chariot  race.  But  afterwards,  t^-hen  the 
empeior  was  known  to  favor  any  one  color  moie  than  another,  that  color  would 
naturally  become  the  badge  of  his  friends,  and  the  opposite  color  the  rallying 
point  of  his  enemies ;  and  when  a  real  political  feeling  was  connected  with  these 
symbols,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  bands  of  the  circus  became  truly  factions, 
and  that  their  quarrels  in  the  lower  empire  should  have  sometimes  deluged  Con- 
stantinople with  blood. 

The  Romans  in  the  fifth  century  enjoyed  the  games  as  keenly  as  their  descend- 
ants under  the  emperors ;  but  the  lavish  magnificence  of  the  im- 
perial  circus  was  as  yet  altogether  unknown.  Wooden  boxes*^  <»•  ui^  bourSd 
somorted  on  poles,  like  the  simplest  form  of  a  stand  on  an  £n&^-  """^"^ 
lisn  race-course,  were  the  best  accommodation  as  yet  provided  for  the  specta- 
tors ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  fifth  century  that  the  carceres"  were  first  erected, 
a  line  of  buildings  of  the  common  volcanic  tufo  of  Rome  itself,  extending  along 
one  end  of  the  circus,  each  with  a  door  opening  upon  the  course,  from  which  the 
horses  were  brought  out  to  take  their  places,  before  they  started  on  the  race. 
But  although  the  works  of  this  period  were  simple,  yet  they  now  began  to  be 
yery  numerous,  and  some  of  them  were  on  a  scale  of  very  imposing  grandeur. 
Livy  has  recorded  the  building  of  seven  new  temples'*  within  ten  years,  between 
452  and  402 ;  for  the  period  immediately  following  we  have  no  detailed  history, 
but  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  JSsculapius,  about  two  years  later,  is  noticed 
in  the  epitome  of  Livy's  eleventh  book ;  and  many  others  may  have  been  founded, 
of  which  we  have  no  memorial.  It  is  mentioned  also  that  C.  Fabius'*  orna- 
mented one  of  these  temples,  that  of  Deliverance  from  Danger,  with  frescoes  of 
his  own  execution,  in  consequence  of  which  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Pictor. 
The  date  of  the  Qreek  artists,  Damophilus  and  Gorgasus,*^  who  painted  the 
frescoes  of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  close  by  the  circus,  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
nuning,  but  several  notices  show  that  a  taste  for  the  arts  was  beginning  at  this 
time  to  be  felt  at  Rome.  The  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Jupiter,  set  up  by  8p. 
Carvilius  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  year  461,  has  been  already  noticed,  as  well  as  the 
famous  group  of  the  she-wolf  suckling  Romulus  and  Remus,  which  was  placed 
in  the  comitium  three  years  before.    And  at  the  same  time  a  statue  of  Jupiter  in 


"  T«iliilliaii,  ibid.  Till.  IX.  in  the  great  Uttle  of  Sentinam  (X.  29):  a  tbird 

*  Livy,  I.  85.  near  the  circus,  dedicated  to  Venns  (a.  81);  a 

"  livy,  Vin.  20.    Suetonias  in  Gland.  21.    fourth  dedicated  to  Victory  (X.  88);  a  fifth  to 


There  are  repreaentations  of  the  oaroeres  in  one  Jupiter  the  Stayer  of  Flight  (X.  87) ;  a  sixth  to 
«r  two  of  the  engravings  of  Panvinios'  work,  Fortis  Fortuna  (X.  46) ;  and  a  seventh  to  Snlus, 
— s^j  M *t-^.-  ^^  Deliverance  iSrom  Danger,  which  was  tht 
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a  cliariot  drawn  hj  four  hones/'  the  work  of  an  Etruscan  artist,  and  wrovight  m 
clay,  was  erected  on  the  Bummit  of  the  Capitol. 

The  temple  of  Bellona,  huilt  by  Appiua  Olaudius"  in  fulfilment  of  a  tow  made 
PMdiT  iMfM  w«ni  on  the  field  of  battle,  was  decorated  with  a  row  of  shields  or 
lik.  nMb  M  fisMnb.  escutcheons,  on  which  were  represented  his  sevenil  ancestors  with 
scrolls  recording  the  offices  which  they  had  filled,  and  the  triumphs  which  they 
had  won.  Whoever  of  these  had  been  the  father  of  a  family  was  reprssented 
with  all  his  children  by  his  side,  as  in  some  of  our  old  monum^its.  In  theae 
and  in  all  similar  works,  an  exact  likeness"  was  considered  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  any  excellence  of  art ;  for  the  object  desired  was  to  transnat  to 
posterity  a  lively  image  of  those  who  had  in  their  generation  done  honor  to 
their  name  and  family.  For  this  purpose  waxen  busts,  the  scorn  of  the  mere 
artist,  were  kept  in  cases  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  court  in  the  houses  of  all 
great  families ;  these  were  painted  to  the  life,  and  being  hollow,  were  worn  like 
a  mask^  at  funerals  by  some  of  the  dependents  of  the  family,  who  aho  put 
on  the  dress  of  the  office  of  rank  of  him  whose  semblance  they  bore ;  so  thai  it 
seemed  as  if  the  dead  were  attended  to  his  grave  by  all  the  members  of  his  race 
of  past  generations,  no  less  than  by  those  who  still  survived.  Kone  were  so 
represented  who  had  not  in  their  lifetime  filled  some  honorable  public  station, 
and  thus  the  number  of  images  worn  at  any  funeral  was  the  exact  measure  of 
the  family's  nobility. 

No  other  aqueduct  had  yet  been  added  to  that  constructed  by  Appius  Clan* 
Th«Api>i«rMdpik|«d  <lius  in  his  famous  censorship;  nor  had  any  later  road  rivalled 
MiarMBoviui*.  ^q  magftificence  of  the  Appian.  This  was  paved  with  lava  in  the 
year  461,  from  the  temple  of  Mars,'*  a  httle  on  the  outside  of  the  city  walls,  to 
BovillsB,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills. 

The  city  itself  was  still  confined  within  the-  walls  of  Servius  TuUius.  The 
BitMi  aad  upMt  of  Caoitol  and  the  Quirinal  hills  formed  its  northern  limit,  and 
^  '^*7'  looKcd  down  immediately  on  the  open  space  of  the  Campus  Mar- 

tins, now  covered  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  buildings  of  modem  Rome.  Art  or 
caprice  had  not  yet  effaced  the  natural  features  of  the  ground,  by  cutting  down 
hills  and  filling  up  valleys,  nor  had  the  mere  lapse  of  time  as  yet  raised  the  scmI 
by  continued  accumulations  to  a  height  far  above  its  original  level.  The  hills, 
with  their  bare,  rocky  sides,  and  covered  in  many  parts  with  sacred  groves, 
the  remains  of  their  primeval  woods,  rose  distinctly  and  boldly  from  the  valleys 
between  them ;  on  their  summits  were  the  principal  temples  and  the  houses  of 
the  noblest  families ;  beneath  were  the  narrow  streets  and  lofty  houses,"  roofed 
only  with  wood,  of  the  more  populous  quarters  of  the  city,  and  in  the  midst, 
reaching  from  the  Capitoline  hill  to  the  Palatine,  lay  the  comitium  and  the  Bo- 
man  Forum. 

A  spot  so  famous  well  deserves  to  be  described,  that  we  may  conceive  its  prin- 
DMcriptiM  of  th«  Fo-  <^ip&l  features,  and  image  to  ourselves  the  scene  as  well  as  the  actors 
""^'  in  so  many  of  the  great  events  of  the  Roman  history.     From  the 

foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill*'  to  that  of  the  Palatine,  there  ran  an  open  space  of 

"  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXV,  $  168.  the  ancestors  of  the  first  AppJus,  and  what 

«  riiny  (Hist.  Nat.  XXXV.  §  2,  8)  ascribes  offices  could  they  have  filled  at  Kome,  when  he 

these  shields  to  the  first  Appins  Claudius,  who  himself  was  the  first  of  his  fiuuily  who  becuns 

was  consul  with  P.  Servihus  in  259.    But  un-  aKoman? 

less  the  words  "  qui  consul  cum  Senrilio  fuit  ■  PHny,  Hist  Nat.  XXXV.  §  4. 6. 

anno  urbis  CCLIX."  are  an  unlucky  ffloss  of  ••  Pliny,  Hist  Nat  XXXV.  %  6.    PolyWos, 

some  ignorant  reader,  as  is  most  probable,  they  VI.  6S, 

seem  to  show  an  extraordinary  carelessness  in  ■*  Livy,  X.  47.                                       ' 

Pliny  himself:  for  to  say  nothing  of  the  direct  "  Pliny,  XVI.  §  86,  quoting  from  Comehns 

testimony,  which  ascribes  the  foundaUon  of  the  Nepos.                                                      , 

temple  of  Bcllona  to  Appius  the  Blind  in  468.  *'  The  whole  of  the  following  descripUon  of 

PUny  V  own  statement  says,  that  Appius  caused  the  Forum  is  taken  from  Bunscn^s  article  in  the 

the  flfirures  of  his  ancestors,  and  scrolls  record-  third  volume  of  the  "  Beschreibanc  der  Btsdt 

ing  the  offices  which  they  had  filled,  to  be  af-  Kom."    The  substance  of  this  artidh  has  beea 

fixed  to  thiH  tem^^e :  but  who  could  have  been  given  by  its  author  in  another  form,  in  a  iettet 
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unequal  breadtli,  narrowing  as  it  approached  the  Palatine,  and  enclosed  on  botli 
ddes  between  two  branches  of  the  Sacred  Way.  Its  narrower  end  was  occupied 
by  the  comitium,  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  populus  or  great  council  of  the 
burghers  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  republic,  whilst  its  wider  extremity  was  the 
Forum,  in  the  stricter  sense,  the  market-place  of  the  Romans,  and  therefore  the 
natural  place  of  meeting  for  the  commons,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Ro- 
man nation.  The  comitium  was  raised  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  Forum,  like 
the  dais  or  upper  part  of  our  old  castle  and  college  halls,  and  at  its  extremity 
nearest  the  Forum  stood  the  rostra,  such  as  I  have  already  described  it,  facing 
at  this  period  towards  the  comitium,  so  that  the  speakers  addressed,  not  indeecf 
the  patrician  multitude  as  of  old,  but  the  senators,  who  had,  in  a  manner,  suc- 
ceeded to  their  place,  and  who  were  accustomed  to  stand  in  this  part  of  the  as- 
sembly, immediately  in  front  of  the  senate-house,  which  looked  upon  the  comi- 
tium from  the  northern  side  of  the  Via  Sacra.  The  magnificent  basilicse,  which 
at  a  later  period  formed  the  two  sides  c£  the  Forum,  were  not  yet  in  existence, 
but  in  their  place  there  were  two  rows  of  solid  square  pillars  of  peperino,  forming 
a  front  to  the  shops  of  various  kinds,  which  lay  behind  them.  These  shops  were 
like  so  many  cells,  open  to  the  street,  and  closed  behind,  and  had  no  communica- 
tion with  the  houses  which  were  built  over  them.  Those  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Forum  had  been  rebuilt  or  improved  during  the  early  pai*t  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  were  called  in  consequence  the  new  shops,  a  name  which,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  they  retained  for  centuries.  On  the  south  side,  the  line  of  shops  was 
interrupted  by  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  had  been  built,  according 
to  the  common  tradition,  by  the  dictator,  A.  Postumius,  in  gratitude  for  the  aid 
afiforded  him  by  the  twin  heroes  in  the  battle  of  the  lake  Regillus.  On  the  same  side 
also,  but  further  to  the  eastward,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  senate-house,  was 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  close  to  the  temple  was  that  ancient  monument  of  the 
times  of  the  kings  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  court  of  Numa. 

In  the  open  space  of  the  Forum  might  be  seen  an  altar  which  marked  the  spot 
once  occupied  by  the  Curtian  pool,  the  subject  of  such  various  tra-  Bttton^su^iaOfTo. 
ditions.  Hard  by  grew  the  three  sacred  trees"  of  the  oldest  "^ 
known  civilization,  the  fig,  the  vine,  and  the  olive,  which  were  so  carefully  pre- 
served or  renewed  that  they  existed  even  in  the  time  of  the  elder  PUny.  Further 
towards  the  Capitol,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Forum,  were  the  equestrian 
statues  of  C.  Msenius  and  L.  Camillus,  the  conquerors  of  the  Latins. 

Nor  was  the  interior  of  the  comitium  destitute  of  objects  entitled  to  equal  ven- 
eration. There  was  the  black  stone  which  marked,  according  to 
one  tradition,  the  grave  of  Faustulus,  the  foster-father  of  Romulus,  i«<rt»  or  i?ui^  b  a* 
according  to  another  that  of  Romulus  himself.  There  was  the  "°™'*"^ 
statue  of  Attius  Navius,  the  famous  augur ;  and  there  too  was  the  sacred  fig- 
tree,  under  whose  shade  the  wolf  had  ffiven  suck  to  the  two  twins,  Romulus  and 
Remus.  A  group  of  figures  representmg  the  wolf  and  twins  had  been  recently 
set  up  in  this  very  place  by  the  sdiles,  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnius,  and  the  fig-tree 

the  Chevalier  Canina,  written  in  French  (Borne,  history,  that  hin  toponnphy  is  necessarily  reu- 

18d7).   lie  has  abo  prefixed  to  some  impressions  dered  of  less  valae.    Bonsen  has  had  ever^  ad> 

of  bis  German  article,  which  have  been  printed  vantage  of  local  knowledge  no  less  than  Nibby, 

separately,  all  the  passages  in  the  ancient  writers  bat  with  his  local  knowledge  he  combi  tie's  othei 

which  tm-ow  any  Dght  on  the  topography  of  the  qualities  which  Nibby  is  far  from  possessing 

Foram.  equally. 

Since  this  chapter  was  written,  I  have  seen  llowover|  the  general  correctness  of  the  de* 

Nibby's  latest  work  on  the  topography  of  Some,  scription  or  the  Foram  in  the  flftli  century  of 

which  waspublished  in  1889.    His  plan  of  the  Borne,  as  given  in  the  text,  is  independent  of 

Foram  differs  topographically  from  Bansen^s ;  the  question  whether  the  position  of  the  Forum 

he  places  it  further  to  the  west,  and  arranges  is  to  be  fixed  a  certain  number  of  yards  more 

*he  buildings  differently.    But  nistorically  his  to  the  eastward  or  to  the  westward.    And  most 

views  are  so  imperfect,  and  he  follows  so  con-  of  those  buildings,  the  site  of  which  has  been 

tentedly  the  old  popular  accounts,  without  the  so  much  disputed,  were  not  in  existence  at  the 

dligfatest  knowledge,  so  far  as  appears,  of  tlio  period  to  which  this  sketch  relates. 

Uffht  which  Niebuhr  has  thrown  on  the  Boman  **  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XV.  S  78. 
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itself  had  been  removed  by  the  power  of  Attios  Navius,  bo  said  the  story,*  from 
its  original  place  under  the  Palatine^  that  it  might  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Roman  people.  Nor  were  statues  wanting  to  the  comitium  any 
more  tnan  to  the  Forum.  Here  were  the  three  sibyls,  one  of  the  oldest  wor^ 
of  Roman  art ;  here  also  were  the  small  figures  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  who 
had  been  slain  at  Fidenas  by  the  Veientian  king  Tolumnius ;  and  here  too,  at  the 
edge  of  the  comitium  where  it  joined  the  Forum,  were  the  statues  which  the 
Romans,  at  the  command  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  had  erected  in  honor  of  the 
wisest  and  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  the  statues  of  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades. 

The  outward  appearance  of  the  Forum  in  the  fifth  century  was  very  difierent 
ck«Mi*roruM  pop.,  from  its  aspect  in  the  times  of  the  Caesars,  and  scarcely  less  dif- 
hMBiiwaiMp*,**.  ferent  was  the-  population  by  which  it  was  frequented  at  either 
period.  Rome  was  not  yet  the  general  resort  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  the  Tiber  was  as  yet  not  only  unpolluted  by  the  Syrian  Orontes,  bat  its 
waters  had  received  no  accession  from  the  purer  streams  of  Greece ;  and  the 
crowd  which  thronged  the  Forum,  however  numerous  and  busy,  consisted  mainly 
of  the  citizens,  or  at  least  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  The  shops  of  the  silver- 
smiths had  lately  superseded  those  of  a  less  showy  character  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Forum ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  the  butchers'  and  cooks'  shops  sUll  remamed, 
as  in  the  days  of  Virginius,  and  it  marks  the  manners  of  the  times,  that  the 
wealthier  citizens  used  to  hire  cooks**  from  these  places  to  bake  their  bread  for 
them,  having  as  yet  no  slaves  who  understood  even  the  simplest  parts  of  the  srt 
of  cookery. 

The  names  of  the  principal  families,  as  well  as  of  the  most  disUns^uished  men 
oiwt  fc-.nu,  •£  dib  of  this  period,  have  naturally  been  mentioned  already  m  the  course 
^"^^  of  the  narrative.    It  is  enough  to  remark  that  Appius  Claudioi 

was  still  alive,  though  now  old  and  blind,  that  M.  Valerius  Corvus  was  also  lir- 
iog,  but  his  public  career  had  been  for  some  time  ended ;  and  that  Q.  Fatuoi, 
the  hero  of  the  third  Samnite  war,  had  died  not  long  after  its  conclusion.  Q. 
Publilius  Pbilo  was  also  dead,  and  with  him  expired  the  nobility  of  his  family. 
But  there  were  ready  to  meet  Pyrrhus,  the  two  victorious  generals  of  the  great 
campaign  of  401,  L.  Papirius  Cursor  and  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus ;  M'.  Curias 
Dentatus  was  still  in  the  vigor  of  life,  and  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  had  both  left 
sons  to  uphold  the  honor  of  their  name.  The  great  Cornelian  house  contributed 
eminent  citizens  for  their  country's  service  from  three  of  its  numerous  branches ; 
among  the  consuls  of  the  fourth  Samnite  war  we  find  a  Cornelius  Lentulus,  a 
Cornelius  Rufinus,  and  a  Cornelius  Dolabella.  Two  other  names  will  demand 
our  notice  for  the  firat  time,  those  of  C.  Fabricius  and  L.  Csecilius  Metellus,  the 
first  pre-eminent  in  the  purest  personal  glory,  but  a  gloir  destined  to  pass  away 
from  his  family  after  one  generation,  "  no  son  of  his  succeeding  ;*'  while  L.  Cscilius, 
if  he  did  not  attain  himself  to  the  highest  distinction,  was  yet  "  the  father  of  a  line 
of  more  than  kings,"  of  those  illustrious  Metelli  who,  from  the  first  Punic  war  to 
the  end  of  the  commonwealth,  were  amongst  the  noblest  and  the  best  ciUzens  of 
Rome. 

Against  a  whole  nation  of  able  and  active  men  the  greatest  individual  genius 
of  a  single  enemy  must  ever  strive  in  vain.  The  victory  of  Pyrrhus  at  Heraclea 
was  endangered  by  a  rumor  that  he  was  slain,  for  in  his  person  lay  the  whole 
strength  of  his  army  and  of  his  cause.  But  had  the  noblest  of  the  Fabii  or  Cor- 
nelii  fallen  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army,  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  would 
not  have  been  for  a  single  moment  in  jeopardy.  This  contrast  alone  was  sufficient 
tc  ensure  the  decision  of  the  great  war  on  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter. 

•  The  passaf^  in  Pliny  which  mentions  tliis  "  Plinv,  Hidtor.  Natur.  XVIIT.  $  108.  ^  So  i« 

story,  Xv.  f  77,  is  dearly  oorrapt,  Hud  various  the  Anlaiaria  of  Plautaei,  the  cooks  are  hired  ia 

oorrections  of  it  have  been  atte:npted.    Bunscn  the  Forum  to  g^  to  £uclio*B  house,  and  drm 

haa  given  one  in  a  note  to  his  article  on  the  his  danghter^a  wedding  dinner. 
Forum,  Beschreib.  der  8tadt.  fiom.  III.  p.  62. 
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TORSION  HISTOKy  FROM  484  TO  479— WARS  WITH  THE  ETRUSCANS,  GATHA 
AND  TARENTINES— FOURTH  BAMNITE  WARr-PYRRHUS  KING  OF  EP1RU8  IK 
ITALY— BATTLES  OF  HERACLEA,  ASCULUM,  AND  BENEVENTUBL 


Kon  Simois  tibl  ii6q  Xanthus  neo  Dorica  castn 
Deftiorint ;  alioB  Latio  Jam  pattus  Achillea. 

"^         VnwiL,  JEn.  VL  87. 

« 

TriB  third  Samnite  war  ended  in  the  year  4&4,  and  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy  ex- 
actly ten  years  later,  in  the  year  474.  The  events  of  the  interven-  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
ing  period,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  in-  M^ieMUiiM 
volved  in  the  deep^t  obscurity ;  but  as  I  have  attempted  tc  pre- 
sent an  outline  of  the  internal  state  of  Rome,  so  I  must  now  endeavor  to  irace 
the  perplexed  story  of  her  foreign  relations,  from  the  first  seeds  of  war,  which 
the  jealousy  of  the  Tarentines  either  sowed  or  earnestly  fostered,  to  the  organic 
zation  of  that  great  coalition,  in  which  the  Gauls  at  first,  and  Pyrrhus  afterwards, 
were  principal  actors. 

On  the  side  of  Etruria  there  had  been  for  along  time  past  neither  certain  peace 
nor  vigorous  war.  Jealousies  between  city  and  city,  and  party  guu  Md  A*rr^*¥r-t 
revolution  in  the  se^^ral  cities  themselves,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  •'»^»~«>* 
forever  compromising  the  tranquillity  and  paralyzing  the  exertions  of  the  Etrus- 
can nation.  In  461  the  cities  of  southern  Etruria  had  taken  up  arms,  and  had 
persuaded  the  Faliscans  to  join  them ;  and  in  462  we  hear  of  victories  obtained 
over  the  Faliscans  by  the  consul,  D.  Junius  Brutus.'  No  further  particulars  are 
known  of  the  progress  of  the  contest,  but  it  appears  from  the  epitome  of  Livy's 
eleventh  book,  that  at  some  time  or  other  withm  the  next  eight  years,  the  peo- 
ple of  Yulsinii  took  a  principal  part  in  it,  and  in  471  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  of  the  Etruscan  nation  were  engaged  in  it  once  again. 

Further  to  the  north  "  the  Senonian  Gauls  remained  quiet,"  says  Polybius/ 
''for  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Sentinum.*'    If  we  ^.^a^u 
take  this  statement  to  the  letter,  we  must  fix  the  renewal  of  the 
Ckiulish  war  in  460 ;  yet  we  cannot  trace  any  act  of  hostility  till  the  year  471. 
The  Gauls  appear  first  to  have  engaged  as  mercenaries  in  the  Etruscan  service,  and 
afterwards  to  have  joined  the  new  coalition  in  their  own  name. 

To  the  south  of  Rome,  Lucania,  during  the  third  Samnite  war,  had  remained 

faithful  to  the  Romans,  and  in  the  year  460  we  expressly  read  of  or  uie  t i^  ^^ 

Lucanian  cohorts  serving  with  the  Roman  legions.'    Of  Tarentum  '^«»**~* 
nothing  is  recorded  after  its  short  war  with  the  Lucanians  and  Romans  in  451, 
which  appears  to  have  been  ended,  as  I  have  already  observed,^  by  an  equal 
treaty. 

Italy  was  in  this  state  when  the  Lucanians  attacked  the  Greek  city  of  Thurii. 
We  know  not  the  cause  or  pretext  of  the  quarrel,  but  those  unfor-  n« 


years  of  his  reign,  and  had  taken  Croton  and  Hippoi 
Italian  nations  of  the  interior  had  from  time  immemorial  resided  them  as  ene- 
mies.   Thurii  itself  had  been  taken  by  Cleonymus  in  452*  when  he  was  playmg 

'  Zonania,  VIII.  1  «  See  chap.  XXXm. 

*  Polybins,  II.  19  •  Diodoraa,  XXI.  i,  8,  TngOL  HoeadieL 

•I1?7,X.88.  •Iivy,X.2.         '*"»"» 
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the  buccaneer  aloD^  all  the  coasts  of  Italy ;  and  a  Boman  army  had  then  come 
to  its  aid,  but  too  late  to  prevent  its  capture.  This  was  perhaps  remembered 
now,  when  the  city  was  threatened  by  the  Lucanians,  and  the  Romans  were  im- 
plored once  again  to  bring  help  to  the  people  of  Thurii.  The  request  was  not  at 
first  granted ;  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  the  obscure  story  of  these  times,  the 
first  attacks  must  have  been  made  about  the  period  of  the  domestic  troubles  at 
Rome,  when  the  commons  occupied  the  Janiculum,  and  obliged  the  senate  to  con- 
sent to  the  Hortensian  laws.  During  two  successive  summers,  the  Lucanians 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Thurii,^  and  so  far  as  appears,  there  was  no  power  of  re- 
sistance in  the  inhabitants  themselves,  and  no  foreign  sword  was  drawn  to  defend 
them. 

Meanwhile  the  Hortensian  laws  were  passed,  and  with  them,  or  shortly  before, 
Tb«  1  hi  their  *^  agrarian  law  had  been  passed  also.  The  power  of  the  assemblj 
tribU^forwtfwiik  of  the  tribes  had  been  acknowledired  to  be  sovereiini,  and  the 

popular  party  for  some  years  from  this  time,  feelmg  itself  to  nave 
the  disposal  of  all  that  the  state  might  conquer,  appears  to  have  been  ss  fond 
of  war  as  ever  was  the  Athenian  democracy  under  Pericles,  while  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  for  once  only  in  the  history  of  Rome,  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
peaceful  policy  of  Cimon  and  Nicias.  C.  ^lius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed 
and  carried  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  what  Pliny*  calls  a  law  against  Stenius 
Statilius,*  the  captain-general  of  the  Lucanians ;  in  other  words,  he  moved  that 
war  should  be  declared  against  Stenius  Statilius  and  all  his  followers  and  abet- 
tors ;  and  the  tribes  gave  their  votes  for  it  accordingly.  The  people  of  Thurii 
voted  to  ^iius,  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude,  a  statue  and  a  crown  of  gold,  and 
probably  a  Roman  army  was  sent  to  their  aid,  and  relieved  them  from  the  pres- 
ent danger  ;  but  the  Lucanians  were  not  subdued,  and  it  was  evident  that  they 
would  hot  be  left  to  contend  against  Rome  single-handed. 

^  The  data  for  the  arrangement  of  all  these  it  in  the  very  year  468,  when  C.  ^ins  thu  oob- 

events  in  order  of  time  are  as  follows:  1.  The  sul.     On  the  whole,  I  would  arrange  these 

interposition  of  the  Romans  in  behalf  of  the  events  in  the  following  order: 

Thunans  is  mentioned  in  the  epitome  of  the  A.  IT.  C.  464.    End  of  the  third  Sammte  war. 

eleventh  book  of  Li vy,  and  the  twelfth  book  be-  A.  U.  C.  466,  467.  Lucanians  attack  the  Thu- 

gan  apparently  with  the  oonsulship  of  Dolabella  rians. 

and  DomitiuB  in  the  year  471.    2.  M\  Carins  A.  XT.  0.  467.     The  Hortensian  laws.    C 

obtained  an  ovation  or  smaller  triumph  for  his  ^ius,  tribune,  corriea  his  motion  in  the  aascm- 

viotories  over  the  Lucanians.    ( Auctor  de  Viris  bly  of  the  tribes  for  a  war  with  the  Lucanians. 

lUustribuSj  in  M\  Curio.)    This  mast  either  A.  U.  C.  468.    0.  iElius,  consul,  chosen  per- 

have  been  m  the  year  after  his  consulship,  when  haps  as  a  reward  for  his  popular  conduct  in  his 

he  was  perhaps  pnetor,  or  else  In  471,  when  we  tribuneship. 

know  that  he  was  appointed  pretor  after  the  A.  IT.  C.  471.    M'.  Curius  prsBtor.    Hison- 

defeat  and  death  of  L.  Ceecilius.    8.  But  when  tion  over  the  Lucanians. 

0.  j£lius  carried  his  resolution  for  a  war  with  A.  U.  C.  472.    C.  Fabridus  oodbuI.    He  de- 

the  Lucanians,  the  Lucanian  gener^  Statilius  feats  the  Lucanians,  and  raises  the  siege  of 

had  twiM  assailed  the  Thurians  (**  bis  infestave-  Thuril. 

rat,  Plin^,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXI V.  \  82),  which.  If  it  be  thought  that  this  scheme  leaves  too 
I  think,  implies  that  he  had  ravaged  their  lands  great  an  Interval  between  the  declaration  of  wsr 
for  two  successive  years ;  but  the  peace  with  against  the  Lucanians^  and  any  recorded  events 
the  Sanmites  was  only  concluded  in  the  year  of  the  war  ralthou^h,in  the  total  absence  of  all 
when  Curius  was  consul;  and  throu^j^hont  the  details  of  this  period, .this  objection  is  not  of 
war  the  Lucanians  were  in  alliance  with  Borne,  much  weight),  then  we  must  suppose  that  C. 
nor  were  they  likely  then  tQ  meddle  with  the  ^ius,  the  tribune,  and  C.  ^ius,  the  consn!, 
Thnrians.  4.  C.  iBliuH  passed  his  resolution  as  were  different  persons ;  and  we  might  then 
tribune ;  but  before  the  Hortensian  laws  were  place  the  resolution  against  the  Lucanians  a 
carried,  such  a  resolution  was  not  likely  to  have  year  or  two  later.  But  it  seems  more  probable 
been  brought  forward  bv  a  tribune,  uor  would  that  the  consul  and  the  tribune  were  one  ana 
it  have  been  carried  had  tne  senate  been  opposed  the  same  man.  and  then  I  think  the  above  scheme 
to  it ;  and  had  they  not  been  opposed  to  it,  it  offers  fewer  difficulties  than  any  other, 
would  have  been  moved  probably  by  one  of  the  *  HLstor.  Natur.  XXIV.  §  82. 
consuls  with  their  authority.  6.  Tnere  is  a  C.  *  It  was  probably  a  rogatio  to  the  fdlowiag 
JSlius  recorded  in  the  consular  Fasti,  as  liaving  effect :  "  Vetllent  juberentne  cum  Stenio  Statilio 
been  consul  in  468 ;  we  do  not  know  whether  Lucanorum  prastore^  quique  ejus  sectam  secati 
tliis  is  the  same  person  with  the  tribune;  but  essent,  bellum  iniri.'^  If  there  was  a  Somap 
if  he  were,  hb  tribuneship,  as  preceding  his  party  still  predominant  in  any  part  of  Locania, 
consulship,  must  have  taken  place  before  the  it  would  explain  why  the  rogatio  shonid  have 
yair  468.  6.  The  date  of  the  Hort«nsian  laws  rather  specified  Statilius  personalljr  than  de- 
li inknown,  but  several  modern  writers  place  dared  war  against  the  whole  Luoanian  people 
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These  events  appear  to  have  taken  place  about  six  years  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  third  Samnite  war,  in  the  year  470,  when  0.  Servilius  Tucca  ^.^^^j^^^  ^^^ 
and  L,  Csecilius  Metellus  were  consuls.    Whatever  was  the  cause,  v'^njjjj^^**"- 
the  Tarentines"  at  this  period  were  most  active  in  forming  a  new  ***  "**" 

coalition  against  Rome.  They  endeavored  to  excite  the  Samnites  to  renew  the 
war,  and  the  Sammtes,  with  the  Lucanians,  Apulians,  and  BrntUans,  were  to 
form  a  confederacy  in  the  south  of  Italy,  of  which  Tarentum  was  to  be  the  head. 
The  Romans  sent  C.  Fabncius  to  the  several  Samnite  and  Apulian  cities,  to  per- 
suade them,  if  possible,  to  remain  true  to  their  alliance  with  Rome.  But  the 
states  to  whom  he  was  sent  laid  hands  on  him  and  arrested  him,  and  then  dis- 
patched an  embassy  with  all  speed  into  Etruria,  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  aid  of 
the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls.  Fabncius,  we  may  suppose,  was  made  a 
hostage  for  the  safety  of  those  Samnite  hostages  who  had  been  demanded  by  the 
Romans  after  the  late  peace,  and  his  release  was  probably  the  stipulated  price  of 
theirs. 

In  the  following  year,  471,  the  Roman  consuls  were  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella 
and  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus.     The  storm  broke  out  airainst  Rome  „     ,  _ 

^y  _  C3dBAVttl       WAIL  A^uA 

in  every  direction.  In  the  south  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Brut-  suaMMMandOMiiw 
tians,  and  probably  the  Apulians,  were  now  in  a  state  of  declared,  n£|M  MtSS^r  t« 
hostility ;  while  in  the  north  the  mass  of  the  Etruscans  were  in 
arms,  and  had  engaged,"  it  seems,  large  bodies  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  in  their 
service,  although  the  Senonians,  as  a  nation,  still  professed  to  be  at  peace  with 
Rome.  In  Arretium,  however,  the  Roman  party  was  still  predommant;  the 
Arretines  would  not  join  their  countrymen  against  Rome ;  and  a.  u.  c.  4ti.  a.  c. 
accordingly  Arretiimi*'  was  besieged  by  an  Etruscan  army,  of  which  "** 
a  large  part  consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Gaulish  mercenaries. 

The  new  consuls  came  into  office  at  this  period,  about  the  middle  of  April ;  so 
that  the  season  for  military  operations  had  begun  before  they  q^,.  «  u  i, 
could  be  ready  to  take  the  field.  Thus  L.  Coecihus  Metellus,  the  itt^^  ud  SL^m 
consul  of  the  precedingr  year,  had  been  left  apparently  with  his  "*"  ""' 
consular  army  in  Etruna  during  the  winter ;  and  when  the  Etruscans  began  the 
siege  of  Arretium,  he  marched  at  once  to  its  relief.  According  to  the  usual 
practice  of  thb  period,  he  was  elected  prsetor  for  the  year  followmg  his  consul- 
ship, and  he  seems  to  have  just  entered  upon  his  new  office  when  he  led  his 
Army  against  the  enemy.  We  know  nothing  of  the  particulars  of  the  battle,  but 
the  result  was  most  disastrous  to  the  Romans."  L.  Metellus  himself,  seven  mili- 
tary tribunes,  and  13,000  men  were  killed  on  the  field ;  and  the  reminder  of  the 
army  were  made  prisoners. 

The  consternation  caused  by  such  a  disaster  at  such  a  moment  must  have  been 
excessive.  M'.  Curius  Dentatus  was  appointed  praetor  in  the  room  Th«onbinM«a«tu 
of  Metellus,  and  sent  off  with  all  haste  with  a  fresh  army  to  main-  "**^  •«t-«d<«fc 
tain  his  ground  if  possible.  At  the  same  time  an  embassy  was  sent  to  the  Gauls 
to  complain  that  their  people  were  serving  in  the  armies'^  of  the  enemies  of  Rome, 
while  there  was  peace  between  the  Gauls  and  Romans,  and  to  demand  that  the 
prisoners  taken  in  the  late  battle  might  be  released.  But  the  Gauls  were  at  once 
elated  and  rendered  savage  by  theur  late  victoiy.  The  Romans  assuredly  had 
not  sold  their  lives  cheaply ;  many  brave  Gaids  had  fallen,  and  amongst  the  rest 
one  of  their  noblest  chiefs,  Britomaris.    His  son,  the  young  Britomaris,  called  for 

*  ZcTMn»jYJJI.  2,  and  Dion  OassioB, Tragnu    writen  shows  that  both  are  taken  from  a  oom- 
Vnin,  OXLtV.  xnon  soarce,  which  doubtloss  was  Livy.    Thoy 

''  A)ipian,  de  Bebus  Gallic  XI.    Samxiitlo.  varyft-omtheaoooantgivenbyPolybius,  inrep- 
VI.                                •  resenting  the  murder  of  the  Roman  ambassfr- 

*  Polybios,  11. 19.  dors  as  preceding  the  defeat  of  Metellas.    Ap- 
"  OroaiuB,  III.  82,  and  Anfnstine.  do  Qvi-  plan,  copying  from  Dionysios,  agrees  with  Po- 
tato Dei,  IIL 17.    Oroeins  demcated  his  history  lybins. 

to  Aagastine,  and  the  exact  similarity  of  the       **  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  VI.  Gallic  XL 
notioet  about  the  defeat  of  L.  Metelloa  in  both 
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Tengeance  for  his  father's  blood ;  and  the  Romaa  ambassadors,  the  sacred  fedslei 
themselves,  were  murdered  by  the  barbarians,  and  their  bodies  hewed  in  pieces, 
and  the  mansled  fragments  cast  out  without  burial. 

The  consw,  P.  Ddabella,  had  already  left  Rome  with  the  usual  conaalar  army, 
_  ^  _^  and  was  on  his  march  into  northern  Etruria,^*  when  he  reodved 
•«  ovm  iM  9wni$a  the  tidlugs  of  this  outrage.  Immediately  he  resolved  on  vengeance, 
,  and  instead  of  advancmg  mto  Etruria,  he  turned  to  the  right, 
marched  through  the  country  of  the  Sabines  into  Picenum,  and  from  thence  led 
his  army  into  the  territory  of  the  Gauls.  The  flower  of  thdr  warriors  were  ab- 
sent in  Etruria ;  those  who  were  left,  and  endeavored  to  resist  the  invaders,  were 
defeated  with  gpreat  slaughter :  no  quarter  was  given  to  any  male  able  to  bear 
arms :  the  women  and  children  were  carried  off  as  slaves,  the  villages  and  houses 
were  burnt,  and  the  whole  country  was  made  a  desert.  Meanwhile  the  Oanh 
in  Etruria,  maddened  at  these  horrors,  and  hoping  to  enjoy  a  bloody  revenge, 
urged  the  Etruscans  to  seize  the  opportunity,  and  to  march  straight  upon  Rome. 
But  Cn.  Domitius,  with  the  other  consular  army,*'  was  covering  the  EUunan  ter- 
ritory ;  perhaps  W,  Curius  had  joined  him,  or  was  hanging  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy  during  their  march  through  Etruria,  and  was  so  at  hand  to  co-operate 
in  the  battle.  At  any  rate,  the  victory  of  the  Romans  was  complete ;  and  the 
Gauls  who  survived  tne  battle  slew  themselves  in  despeir.  It  was  resolved  bj 
the  senate  to  occupy  their  country  without  delay,  and  to  plant  in  it  a  Roman 
colony. 

These  events  had  passed  so  rapidly  that  the  season  for  military  operations  was 
AnddMOTwUMBoiM  1^0^  y^t  nearly  at  an  end.  The  Boian  Gauls,*'  the  neighbors  of  the 
tS^Jt^SHvt  Senonians,  enraged  and  alarmed  at  the  total  extermination  of  their 
''"*^-  countrymen,  took  up  arms  with  the  whole  force  of  their  natioa, 

poured  into  Etruria,  and  encouraged  the  party  adverse  to  Rome  to  try  the  for- 
tune of  war  once  again.  What  the  Sammtes  and  Lucanians  were  doing  at  this 
moment  we  know  not ;  but  probably  a  praetorian  or  proconsular  army  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  Campanians,  and  perhaps  of  the  Marsiana  and  Pelignians,  wai 
in  the  field  against  them ;  and  after  the  loss  of  C.  Pontius  we  hear  of  no  Sam- 
nite  leader  who^  ability  was  equal  to  the  urgency  of  the  contest.  Thus  Dola- 
bella  and  Domitius  were  enabled  to  turn  their  whole  attention  to  the  Etmscans 
and  Gauls.  Again,  however,  all  details  were  lost,  and  we  only  know  that  the 
scene  of  the  decisive  action"  was  the  valley  of  the  l^ber,  just  below  its  junction 
with  the  Nar,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  small  lake  of  Vadimon,  which  lay  in 
the  plain  at  no  great  distance  from  the  right  bank. of  the  river. 

The  victory  of  the  Romans  was  complete  ;**  the  flower  of  the  Etruscan  annj 
perished,  while  the  Gauls  suffered  so  severely  that  a  very  few  of  their  number 
were  all  that  escaped  from  the  field.  • 

The  consuls  of  the  ensuing  year  were  0.  Fabricius  and  Q.  ^milius  Papua. 

u  a  A  a  -^S^^  ^^®  Etruscans  and  Gauls  renewed  their  efforts,  but  one 
M.  'Th«  Gnvis  iMk*  consular  army  was  now  thought  enough  to  oppose  to  them,  and 
^""^^  ^milius  alone  defeated  them  utterly,  and  obliged  the  Gads  to 

conclude  a  separate  peace.*'    The  Etruscans,  who  seemed  to  "  fike  nor  peace  noi 

"  Appian,  SBmnitio.  VI.  Gallio.  XI.  rivoloftlieooDsursmoBsenger.    TheMmoBtory 

^  Appian,  Samnitio.  VI.  Gallio.  XL  Ib  told  of  one  of  the  battles  fought  between  Ta^ 

"  Polybiofl,  II.  SO.  qninius  Priscas  and  the  Sabines ;  but  there,  tt 

**  PolybiuB,  II.  20.    Dion  Cassius.  Mai  Scrip-  any  rate,  the  scene  of  the  action  was  within  • 

tor.    Vatican,  t.  II.  p.  586.  Florus,  II.  IS.    The  very  few  miles  of  Borne.    livy,  I.  87. 

lalce  Vadimon  was  esteemed  saorea.    See  Pliny,  "  Polybios,  II.  20.    It  must  have  been  iSmil- 

Epbt.  VIII.  20,  where  he  gives  a  description  of  it.  ius  who  defeated  the  Gauls,  because  we  kooV 

'  PolybiuB,  11.  20.    One  of  the  fhigments  of  that  Fabridus  was  employea  in  the  south:  bat 

Dion  Cassius,  published  by  Mm  in  his  Scriptor.  the  fragments  of  the  Tasti  Capitolini  for  thJi 

Veter.  Vatican.  Collect.  Vol.  11.  p.  586,  states  year  contain  only  thus  much : 

that  Dolabella  attacked  the  Etruscans  as  they         ** ,  .  .  eisque HI.  Non.  Mart.** 

were  crossing  the  Tiber,  and  that  the  bodies  of  Dionysius,  however,  says  expressly  that  £ai^ 

the  enemy  carried  down  by  the  stroam  brought  ius,  the  colleague   of  Fabncins,  oommandM 

the  news  of  the  battle  to  Borne  before  the  ar-  against  the  Etruscans  in  this  year.    XVIIL  5i 
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war,"  would  not  yet  submit ;  or  perhaps  some  states  yielded  while  others  con* 
tmued  the  contest ;  but  there  remained  only  the  expiring  embers  of  a  great  fire ; 
and  the  Roman  party  in  the  sereral  cities  was  gradually  gaining  the  ascendency, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  that  lasting  treaty  which  was  concluded  two  years 
afterwards. 

In  the  south,  C.  Fabrictus  was  no  less  successful.  He  defeated  the  Samnites, 
LucaniaBST  and  Bruttians  in  several  great  battles/*  and  penetrated  ^^^^  ^  F*M«ha 
through  the  enemy's  country  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Ionian  sea,  toUM>jwmtk  m  a» 
where  Thurii  was  at  that  very  time  besieged  by  StatUius  at  the 
bead  of  a  Lucanian  and  Bmttian  army.  Fabricius  defeated  the  enemy,  stormed 
their  camp,  and  raised  the  si^e  of  Thurii  ;**  fcr  which  service  the  Thurians  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude  as  they  had  done  two  years  before  to  the  tribune,  0. 
^dSlius,  by  voting  that  a  statue  should  be  made  and  given  to  him,  to  be  set  up 
by  him  in  Bome.  Thus  the  coalition  which  the  Tarentines  had  formed  seemed 
to  be  broken  to  pieces,  while  its  authors  had  not  yet  drawn  the  sword,  and  were 
still  nominally  at  peace  with  the  Romans. 

Fabricius  left  a  garrison  in  Thurii,  and  led  his  army  back  to  Rome  with  sc 
rieh  a  treasure  of  spoil,"  that  after  having  made  a  liberal  distribu-  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^. 
tion  of  money  amongst  his  soldiers,  and  returned  to  all  the  citi-  w  any  mT^  JS 
sens  the  amount  of  the  war-taxes  which  they  had  paid  in  that  "^ 

year,  be  was  still  able  to  put  four  hundred  talents  into  the  treasury.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  the  army  was  withdrawn  from  Lucania,  a  fleet  was  sent  to  protect 
the  Thurians,  and  to  watch  probably  the  movements  of  the  Tarentines,  whose 
dispoe^ons  must,  ere  this,  have  become  sufficiently  notorious.  Accordingly,  L. 
Yalerius,*^  one  of  the  two  officers  annually  chosen  to  conduct  the  naval  amurs  of 
the  commonwealth,  with  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  of  war,  sailed  on  to  the  eastward  of 
Thurii,  and  unexpectedly  made  his  appearance  before  the  walls  of  Tarentum,** 
and  seemed  to  be  preparing  to  force  his  way  into  the  harbor. 

It  was  the  afternoon**  of  the  day,  and  as  it  was  the  season  of  the  Dion3r8ia» 
when  the  great  dramatic  contests  took  place  and  the  prises  were  •»•  T^witiaM  ri?wt 
awarded  to  the  most  approved  poet,  the  whole  Tarentine  people  •«»*•*»»»»• 
were  assembled  in  the  theatre,  the  seats  of  which  looked  directly  towards  the 
sea.  AU  saw  a  Roman  fleet  of  ships  of  war,  in  undoubted  breach  of  the  treaty 
existing  between  the  two  states,  which  forbade  the  Romans  to  sail  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Lacinian  headland,  attempting  to  make  its  way  into  their  harbor. 
Full  of  wine,  and  in  the  careless  spirits  of  a  season  of  festival,  they  readily  lis- 
tened to  a  worthless  demagogue,  named  Philocharis,  who  called  upon  them  to 

■>  DionyBiiis,  XVIII.  6.  or  land-locked  basin,  mnning  fttr  into  the  land, 

"  Bionysius,  XVIII.  5.    Valerias  Maximns,  and  commanioating  with  the  open  sea  bj  a  sin- 

I.  8,  fi  6.     Fliny,  Hist.  Katur.  XXXIV.  §  82.  ffle  narrow  passage.    It  is  now  called  the  Mare 

Mr.  iVnes  Ointon.  hy  mistake,  refers  the  ao*  Piccolo.    The  audent  city  formed  a  triangle, 

oouit  In  Valerias  Mazimi  ^  to  Fabricius*  second  one  side  of  which  was  wasned  by  tho  open  sea, 

oonsulship  in  476.    But  the  mention  of  the  to-  and  another  by  the  waters  of  the  harbor:  the 

lUf  of  Tharii  shows  clearly  that  it  belongs  to  his  base  was  a  waU  drawn  across  frctn  the  sea  to 

first  ocnaulship.  the  harbor,  and  the  point  of  the  triangle  came 

The  story  in  Valerias  Maximas  relates  a  won-  down  to  the  narrow  passage  which  was  the  har* 

derfhlappearanceof  a  warrior  of  extraordinary  bor*s  month.    Here  at  the  extreme  point  of  the 

atataro,  who  led  tho  Bomans  to  the  assault  of  city  was  the  dtadel,  the  site  of  which  is  ocon- 

She  enernv's  oomp,  and  who  waa  not  to  be  found  pied  by  the  modern  town.    An  enemy  entering 

the  next  day  when  the  conanl  waa  going  to  re-  the  harbor  of  Turentam  woold  therefore  be  aa 

ward  him  with  a  mural  crown.    This,  it  waa  completely  in  the  heart  of  tlie  city,  aa  in  th« 

said,  waa  no  other  than  Mara  himself,  who  greatharoor  of  Syraonse;  and  Ciuero^s  descrip- 

fought  on  this  day  for  his  ^ple,    Compm  the  uon  will  apply  even  more  strongly  to  Tftrentura 

atory  in  Herodotus  ofthe  gigantic  warrior  whose  than  to  Syracuse;  "ouo  simiu  atqne  adisaet 

mere  appoarance  struck  the  Athenian  Epiaeius  non  modo  a  latere  sea  etiam  a  tergo  magnam 

Uind  at  Marathon.  VI.  117.  partem  urbis  rellnqueref— Verres,  Act.  IL 

**  Bionysius,  XVIII.  16.  V.  88.    8ee  Keppel  Cravexi.  Tour  through  the 

**  Apptan  calls  him  **  Cornelius,"  Samnitic.  aouthern  provincea  of  Naples,  p.  174^  and  Qa« 

Fngm.  VII.   Dion  Caasius,  Fragm.  Bekker.  e  gliardo,  I>escrizione  di  Tonnto. 

UI»o  IX.  calls  him  '« Valeriua,"  and  so  does  "  Dion  Casaiua,  Fngm.  Urain.  CXLV.    Zo* 

Zonaras,  who  copies  Dion,  VIII.  2.  naras,  VIII.  2. 

*  The  harbor  of  Ttowitum  waa  a  deep  gulf, 


vIm  ami 
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punish  instantly  the  treachery  of  the  Romans,  and  to  save  their  ships  anu  their 
city.  Wiser  citizens  might  remember,  that  by  the  Greek  national  law,  ships  of 
war  belonging  to  a  foreign  power  appearing  und^r  the  walls  of  an  independent 
city,  in  violation  of  an  existing  treaty/'  were  liable  to  be  treated  as  enemies.  But 
explanations  and  questionings  were  not  thought  of  now :  the  Tarentines  manned 
their  ships,  sailed  out  to  meet  the  Romans,  put  them  instantly  to  flight,  sunk  four 
of  their  ships  without  resistance,  and  took  one,  with  all  its  crew.  L.  Valerius, 
the  duumvir,  was  killed,  and  of  the  prisoners,  the  officers  and  soldiers  serving  on 
board  were  put  to  death,  and  the  rowers  were  sold  for  slaves. 

Thus  fully  committed,  the  Tarentines  determined  to  follow  up  their  blow. 
Tk«7<>sp«iti»R«nn«  '^^7  taxed  the  Thurians*  with  preferring  barbarian  aid  to  that  of 
AvtuTteiL  Tarentum,  a  neighboring  and  a  Greek  city,  and  with  bringing  a 

Roman  fleet  into  the  Ionian  sea.  They  attacked  the  town,  allowed  the  Roman 
garrison  to  retire  unhurt,  on  condition  of  their  opening  the  gates  without  resist- 
ance, and  having  thus  become  masters  of  Thurii,  they  drove  the  principal  citizens 
into  exile,  and  gave  up  the  property  of  the  city  to  be  plundered. 

The  Romans  immediately  sent  an  embassy  to  demand  satisfaction  for  all  these 
A»d  imu  tiM  ainbM.  outrages.  L.  Postumius  was  the  principal  ambassador,*  and  the 
Sa  instant  that  he  and  his  colleagues  landed,  they  were  beset  by  a 
disorderly  crowd,  who  ridiculed  their  foreigpi  dress,  the  white  toga 
wrapped  round  the  body  like  a  plud,  with  its  broad  scarlet  border.  At  last  they 
were  admitted  into  the  theatre,  where  the  people  were  assembled,  but  it  was 
again  a  time  of  festival,  and  the  Tarentines  were  more  disposed  to  coarse  buf- 
foonery and  riot  than  to  serious  counsel.  When  Postumius  spoke  to  them  in 
Greek,  the  assembly  broke  out  into  laughter  at  his  pronunciation,  and  at  any  mis- 
takes in  his  language ;  but  the  Roman  delivered  his  commission  unmoved,  gravelj 
and  simply,  as  though  he  had  not  so  much  as  observed  the  insults  offered  to  him. 
At  last  a  worthless  drunkard  of  known  profligacy  came  up  to  the  Roman  ambas- 
sador, and  purposely  threw  dirt  in  the  most  offensive  manner  upon  his  white 
toga.  Postumius  said,  "  We  accept  the  omen ;  ye  shall  give  us  even  more  than 
we  ask  of  you,"  and  held  up  the  sullied  toga  before  the  multitude,  to  show  them 
the  outmge  which  he  had  received.  But  bursts  of  laughter  pealed  from  erery 
part  of  the  theatre,  and  scurril  songs,  and  gestures,  and  clapping  of  hands,  were 
the  only  answer  returned  to  him.  "  Laugh  on,"  said  the  Roman,  **  laugh  on 
while  ye  may ;  ye  shall  weep  long  enough  hei^eafter,  and  the  stain  on  this  toga 
shall  be  washed  out  in  your  blood."  The  ambassadors  left  Tarentum,  and  Pos- 
tumius carefully  kept  his  toga  unwashed,  that  the  senate  might  witness  with  their 
own  eyes  the  insult  offered  to  the  Roman  name. 

He  returned  to  Rome  with  his  colleagues  late  in  the  spring  of  the  year  478, 
A.1T.C.4TS.  A.cf8i.  ^^^  tho  uew  consuls,  L.  ^milius  Barbula  and  Q.  Marcius  Phi- 


Ili^afSrSiaiw  lippus,  had  already  entered  upon  their  office.     Even  now  the  Ro- 
''"^  mans  were  reluctant  to  enter  on  a  war  with  Tarentum,  whilst  they 

had  so  many  enemies  still  in  arms  against  them,  and  the  debates  in  the  senate 
lasted  for  several  day.     It  was  resolved*^  at  last  to  declare  war ;  but  still,  when 

"  The  Corcyneans  agreed  to  receive  a  single  Ursin.  OXLV.    Wbo  this  L.  Postamius  was  U 

Athenian  or  Lacedemonian  ship  into  their  har-  not  known.    He  may  have  been  one  of  the  Pot- 

bor,  but  if  a  greater  number  appeared,  they  tumii  Albix^,  although  the  L.  PostumioB  Alln- 
were  to  be  treated  as  enemies.    Thucyd.  111.  •  nus,  who  was  consul  in  520,  was  the  son  and 

71.  And  when  the  Athenian  expedition  coasted  grandson  of  two  Auli  Postumii.    But  it  may 

along  lapygia  on  its  way  to  Syracuse,  Tarentum  nave  been  the  consul  who  had  been  lined  for 

would  ueituer  allow  them  to  enter  the  city,  nor  his  mad  conduct  in  464.  for  with  all  hid  hum 

even  to  bring  their  vessels  to  shore  under  the  he  was  an  able  and  resolute  man,  and  the  am* 

walls.    Thucyd.  VI.  44.    Bo  again  the  Cama-  basaadors  aent  to  so  great  a  dtv  as  TareDtam 

rinaoans.  although  they  had  been  in  alliance  were  likely  to  have  been  men  of  consular  ax^ 

with  Atnens  a  few  years  before.  reftu»ed  to  ad-  nity. 

roit  more  than  a  single  ship  of  the  Athenian  ar-  "  Dionysiua,  XVII.  10.    Seiske  has  mada 

mament  within  their  harbor.    VI.  62.  Dionysius  say  just  the  contrary  to  this,  byal- 

*  Appian,  Samnitic  Fragm.  VII.  tering  ovroi  into  ml    He  gives  no  reason  &r  W 

**  Sonaras,  VIII.  8.    Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  alteration,  but  merely  aays,  **  •!  de  meo  dads. 
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the  consuls  took  the  field  as  usual  with  their  two  consular  armies,  Q.  Mar* 
cius  was  sent  against  the  Etruscans,  and  L.  ^milius  was  ordered,  not  imme- 
diately to  attack  Tarentum,  but  to  invade  Samnium  and  subdue  the  revolted 
Samnites, 

But  whether  the  exhausted  state  of  Samnium  assured  JSmiHus  that  no  great 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  there,  or  whether  a  praetorian  ,  „  „^^  ,  , 
Army  was  sent  to  keep  the  Samnites  in  check,  and  to  leave  the  i»7«  wmu  th*  T«ien. 
consul  at  liberty  for  a  march  into  southern  Italy,  it  appears  that  ^S^JSMbkrlSL 
instructions  were  sent  to  L.  JSmilius  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Sam- 
nium,*^ to  advance  at  once  into  the  territory  of  Tarentum,  and  after  offering  once 
a^ain  the  same  terms  which  Postumius  had  proposed  before,  to  commence  hos* 
tuities  immediately  if  satisfaction  should  still  be  refused.  The  terms  were  again 
rejected  by  the  Tarentines,  and  ^milius  began  to  ravage  their  terrtory  with 
fire  and  sword.  But  knowing  that  the  aristocratical  party  in  Tarentum,  as  else- 
where»  were  inclined  to  look  up  to  Rome  for  protection,  he  showed  much  tender- 
ness to  some  noble  prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands,"  and  dismissed  them  un- 
hurt. Nor  did  the  result  disappoint  him,  for  the  presence  of  the  Roman  army 
stmck  terror  into  the  democratical  party,  while  the  mildness  shown  to  those  who 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  shameful  outrages  offered  to  the  Romans,  induced  mod- 
erate men  to  hope  that  peace  with  Rome  was  a  safer  prospect  for  their  country 
than  an  alliance  with  Pyrrhus.  Agis,  one  of  the  aristocratical  party,  was  chosen 
captain-general,  and  it  was  likely  that  the  Tarentines  would  now  in  their  turn 
offer  that  satisfaction  which  hitherto  they  had  scornfully  refused. 

But  before  any  thing  could  be  concluded,  the  popular  party  regained  their  as- 
cendency. An  embassy  to  Pyirhus,  king  of  Epirus,  had  been  py„i^M  i.  ^^^^^  biio 
sent  off  early  in  the  summer,**  inviting  him  over  to  Italy  in  the  ^*^'* 
name  of  all  the  Italian  Greeks,  to  be  their  leader  against  the  Romans.  All  the 
nations  of  southern  Italy,  he  was  assured,  were  ready  to  join  his  standard ;  and 
he  would  find  amongst  them  a  force  of  350,000  infantry,  and  20,000  cavalry 
al^e  to  bear  arms  in  the  common  cause. 

Every  Greek  looked  to  foreign  conquest  only  as  a  means  of  establbhing  his 
supremacy  over  Greece  itself,  the  proudest  object  of  his  ambition.  „  ^     ^ 

•rr'    .      •  At         r%  ca    ii  *t  •  •    .       *»•  ••■^  cmt Blue  to 

V  ictonous  over  the  Komans,"*  thence  easily  passing  over  into  occupy  the  Hiedei  of 
Sicily,  and  from  thence  again  assailing  more  effectually  than  Aga-  ii^p£^f€OfJ!Tu 


thocles  the  insecure  dominion  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa,  Pyr- 
rhus hoped  to  return  home  with  an  irresistible  force  of  subject  allies,  to  expel 
Antigonus  from  Tbessaly  and  Boeotia,  and  the  ruffian  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  from 
Macedonia,  and  to  reign  over  Greece  and  the  world,  as  became  the  kinsman  of 
Alexander  and  the  descendant  of  Achilles.  He  promised  to  heir  the  Taren- 
tines ;  but  the  force  needed  for  such  an  expedition  could  not  be  raised  in  an 
instant ;  and  when  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  army,  and  the  probable  ascendency 
of  their  political  adversaries,  made  the  call  of  the  popular  party  for  his  aid  more 

£ro  vnlg.  olroc."    The  old  reading,  howeverf  at  the  extremity  of  Italy  till  meaanree  had  been 

\  ^nite  correct  in  grammar,  and  perfectly  in-  taken  to  secure  it  against  an  attack  of  the  Sam- 

telligible,  and  seems  to  be  recommended  by  the  nites  on  its  rear.    When  this  was  provided  for, 

general  stmcture  of  the  passage.    It  may  be  the  consul  might  safely  be  ordered  to  advance 

thought  that  it  is  inoonsbtent  with  Appian^s  upon  Tarentum. 

aooount^who  says  that  the  consul  iBmilms  was  '^  The  consuls  came  into  office  in  April,  and 

already  m  Samnium  when  he  received  orders  .£milius  was  in  the  Tarentine  territory  before 

to  march   against  the  Tarentines  (Samnitic.  the  com  was  cut,  for  the  Fragment  of  Diouys- 

FTagm.  VII.  8),  whereas  Dionysius  makes  him  ius,  XVII.  12,  clearly  relates  to  this  invasion : 

to  have  been  present  in  the  senate  when  the  ifo6fat  rt  iKfidiw  ii^  rA  nrccftv  O/po;  ixoi^ai 

question  of  war  or  peace  was  debated;  and  had  irpp2  iiMu    In  1818,  Mr.  Eeppel  Craven  ibund 

immediatewar  been  then  resolved  upon,  would  the  harvest  going  on  briskly  a  little  to  the 

he  not,  it  may  be  said,  have  been  ordered  to  southwest  of  Tarentum  on  the  1st  of  June.^ 

Attack  Tarentum  at  once,  instead  of  being  sent  Tour  through  tiie  southern  provinces  of  Naples 

into  Samnium^  and  receiving  asubsequent  order  p.  197. 

to  march  against  Tarentum  f    This,  however,  "  Zonaras,  VIII.  2. 

would  not  necessarily  follow ;  for  the  senate  "  Zonaras,  VIII.  2.    Plutarch,  Fyrrh.  !!• 

may  have  thought  it  unsafe  to  hasard  an  army  "*  Plutaroh,  Pyrrh.  14. 
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urgent,  he  sent  over  Cineas,**  his  fayorito  minister,  to  assist  his  friends  hj  lufl 
eloquence  and  address,  and  shortly  afterwards  Milo,  one  of  his  generals,  followed 
with  a  detachment  of  SOOO  men,  and  was  put  in  possession  of  the  citadel  A 
political  revolution  immediately  followed  f*  Agis  was  deprived  of  his  commazidt 
and  succeeded  hy  one  of  the  popular  leaders  who  had  heen  sent  on  the  embassy 
to  Pjrrhus ;  all  prospect  of  peace  was  at  an  end,  and  the  democratical  party 
held  in  their  hands  the  whole  government  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  Tarentines  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  the  arrival  of  an  experienced 
Th«  RoiMii  am  n.  S^^^  *^^  ^  body  of  veterau  soldiers  gave  a  strength  to  ih^ 
Slf  u^^^*^  land-forces,  which  in  numbers  were  in  themselves  considerable. 

Winter  was  approaching,  and  ^milius  proposed  to  retreat  into 
Apulia,  to  put  his  army  mto  winter  quarters  in  those  mild  and  sunny  pl^ns. 
He  was  followed  by  the  enemy,*^  and  as  his  road  lay  near  the  sea,  the  Tareatine 
fleet  prepared  to  overwhelm  him  with  its  artillery,  as  his  army  wound  along  the 
narrow  road  between  the  mountain  sides  and  the  water,  ^milins^  it  is  said,  pal 
some  of  his  Tarentme  prisoners  in  the  parts  of  his  line  of  march  most  exposed 
to  the  enemy's  shot»  and  as  the  Tarentines  would  not  butcher  their  helpleaB 
countrymen,  they  allowed  the  Romans  to  pass  by  unmolested.  The  Boman 
army  wintered  in  Apulia,  and  both  parties  had  leisure  to  prepare  their  best 
efforts  for  the  struggle  of  the  coming  spring. 

It  was  still  the  aepth  of  winter**  when  Pyrrhus  himself  arrived  at  Tarentuxn. 
ryrriiuaffriTMMTa.  His  fleet  had  been  dispersed  by  a  storm  on  the  passage,  and  be 
d^'iMte  iri!L!l!^1u  himself  had  been  obliged  to  disembark  on  the  Messapian  coast 
TiinnOiMt.  ^^j^Y^  QQiy  1^  small  part  of  his  army,  and  to  proceed  to  Tarentum 

by  land.  After  a  time,  however,  his  scattered  ships  reached  their  desUoatioa 
safely,  and  he  found  himself  powerful  enough  to  act  as  the  master  ratho'  than 
the  ally  of  the  Tarentines.  He  shut  up  the  theatre,  the  public  walks,  and  the 
gymnasia,  obliged  the  citizens  to  be  under  arms  all  day,  either  on  the  watts  or 
in  the  market-place,  and  stopped  the  feasts  of  their  several  clubs  or  l»rother^ 
hoods,  and  all  revelry,  ana  all  riotous  entertainments  throughout  the  dtj. 
Many  of  the  citizens,  as  impatient  of  this  discipline  as  the  lonians  of  old  when 
Dionysius  of  Phocaea  tried  in  vain  to  train  them  to  a  soldier's  duties,  left  the 
city  in  disgust ;  but  Pyrrhus,  to  prevent  this  for  the  future,  placed  a  guard  at 
the  gates,  and  allowed  no  one  to  go  out  without  his  permission.  It  is  further 
said  that  his  soldiers  were  guilty  of  great  excesses  towards  the  inhabitants,  and 
that  he  himself  put  to  death  some  of  the  popular  leaders,  and  sent  others  over 
to  Epirus ;  and  this  last  statement  is  probable  enough,  for  the  idle  and  noisy 
demagogues  of  a  corrupt  democracy  would  soon  repent  of  their  invitation  to 
him,  when  thc^  experienced  the  rigor  of  his  discipline ;  and  if  they  indulged  ia 
any  inflammatory  speeches  to  the  multitude,  Pyrrhus  would  consider  such  ooa* 
duct  as  treasonable,  and  would  no  doubt  repress  it  with  the  most  effectual  se« 
verity. 

So  passed  the  winter  at  Tarentum.  But  the  Italian  allies,  overawed  perhaps 
AiMmat«riii«fefM««r  hy  the  Boman  army  in  Apulia,  were  slow  in  raising  their  promised 
prrriiiH.  contingents,**  and  Pyrrhus  did  not  wish  to  commence  ofioiave 

preparations  till  his  whole  force  was  assembled.  What  number  of  men  he  had 
brought  with  him  or  received  since  hb  landing  from  Greece  itself,  it  is  not  easy 
to  estimate :  3000  men  crossed  at  first  under  Milo ;  the  king  himself  embarked 
with  20,000  foot,  8000  horse,^  2000  archers,  500  slingers,  and  20  elephants, 
and  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  is  said  to  have  lent  him  for  two  years  the  services  ol 
5000  Macedonian  foot,  4000  horse,  and  50  elephants.^*    The  Macedonian  foot 

"  "  Zonanui,  VIII.  S.  "  Katarch,  Pyrrli.  16. 

"  Zonarae,  VIII.  S.    FroDtinoB,  Strategem.  ^  Plataroh,  Pyrrh.  16.    Zonana  affraes  aa  ta 

I.  4, 1 1 .  tlie  number  of  elephanta ;  of  the  numbeM  of  Um 

"  Zonaraa,  VIII.  2.    Plutarch,  Pyirh.  15, 16.  infantry  and  oavalry  he  ffivea  no  aoeouat. 

Appian,  Soiimitic.  Fragm.  VIU.  ^  Jnatin.  XVU.  9. 
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may  have  beeiL  iaduded  in  the  20,000  men  whom  he  himself  brought  into  Italy ; 
the  cayalry  and  elephants  of  course  cannot  have  been  so,  if  the  numbers  are  cor- 
rectly gieen ;  but  we  find  his  cavalnr  afterwards  spoken  of  as  amounting  only  to 
3000,  and  we  can  hardly  think  that  ne  had  at  any  time  so  many  as  70  elephants. 
Some  deductions  must  also  be  made,  in  all  probability,  for  losses  sustained  by 
shipwreck,  when  the  armament  was  dispersed  by  a  storm  in  its  passage.  Yet 
still  the  Greek  army  with  which  Pyrrhus  was  ready  to  take  the  field  from  Taren- 
tum  in  the  spring  of  the  year  474,  must  have  been  more  numerous,  both  in  foot, 
horse,  and  elephants,  than  that  with  which  Hannibal,  about  sixty  years  later,  is- 
sued from  the  Alps  uj>on  the  plain  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

The  Bomans,  on  their  part,  finding  that  not  Tarentum  only,  bux  so  great  a  king 
and  good  a  soldier  as  Pyrrhus  was  added  to  their  numerous  enemies,  Aod  «r  ik*  roomm. 
made  extraordinary  exertions  to  meet  the  danger.  Even  the  pro-  '^•''•<2'«4- a.c.im. 
letarians,^  or  the  poorest  class  of  citizens,  who  were  usually  exempt  from  the 
military  service,  were  now  called  out  and  embodied,  and  these  probably  formed 
A  great  part  of  the  reserve  army  kept  near  Rome  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
The  new  consuls  were  P.  Valerius  Lsevinus  and  Ti.  Coruncanius,  of  whom  the 
latter  was  to  command  one  consular  army  against  the  Etruscans,  while  the 
former  was  to  oppose  Pyrrhus  in  the  south.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  army  of 
L.  ^milius,  which  had  wintered  in  Apulia,  so  that  we  do  not  know  whether  it 
jcHned  that  of  Lsevinus,  or  was  employed  to  watch  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  the 
Apulians,  and  to  prevent  the  Samnites  from  joining  the  enemy's  army.  We 
learn  accidentally,^  that  a  Campanian  legion  was  placed  in  garrison  at  Rhcgium, 
and  other  important  towns  were  no  doubt  secured  also  with  a  sufficient  force ; 
but  the  whole  disposition  of  the  Roman  armies  in  this  great  campaign  cannot  be 
known,  from  the  scantiness  of  our  remaining  information  respecting  it. 

It  is  briefly  stated  in  the  narrative  of  Zonaras^  that  the  Romans  chastised 
some  of  their  allies  who  were  meditating  a  revolt,  and  that  some  stet*  of  th«  auiM  «i 
citizens  of  Prseneste  were  suddenly  arrested  and  sent  to  Rome,  ^'^' 
where  they  were  imprisoned  in  the  vaults  of  the  ssrarium  on  the  Capitol,  and 
afterwards  put  to  death.  If  even  the  Latin  city  of  Prseneste  could  waver  in  its 
fidelity,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  more  remote  and  more  recent  allies 
of  Rome,  from  the  Yestinians,  Marsians,  Pelignians,  Sabines,  and  even  from  the 
Campanians,  whose  faith  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  little  more  than  thirty  years 
before,  had  been  found  so  unstable  ?  Yet  one  of  the  consuls  for  this  year,  Ti. 
Coruncanius,  was  a  native  of  Tusculum,  and  those  Latin,  Yolscian,  and  ^quian 
towns  which  had  received  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  were  incorporated 
thereby  so  thoroughly  into  the  Roman  nation,  that  no  circumstances  could  rend 
them  asunder.  Still  the  senate  thought  it  best  on  every  ground  to  keep  the 
war,  if  possible,  at  a  distance  from  their  own  territory,  and  Laevinus  therefore 
marched  into  Lucania,  to  separate  Pyrrhus  from  his  allies,  and  to  force  him  to  a 
battle  whilst  he  had  only  his  own  troops  and  the  Tarentines  to  bring  into  the 
field. 

"Lsevinus,"  saya  2^naras,^  "  took  a  strong  fortress  m  Lucania,  and  having  left 
a  part  of  his  amy  to  overawe  the  Lucanians,  he  advanced  with  hmAmm,  tke  rom 
the  remainder  against  Pyrrhus."  Yet  Pjrrrhus,  after  all,  fought,  ryrrhU. 
wo  are  told,  with  an  inferior  army  ;**  nor  indeed  can  we  conceive  that  so  able  a 
^neral  would  have  exposed  himself  to  the  unavoidable  disadvantage  of  seem- 
ing to  dread  an  encounter  with  the  enemy,  had  the  number  of  his  troops  been  equal 
to  theirs.  But  a  Ronuin  consular  army  never  contained  more  than  20,000  foot 
soldiers,  and  2400  horse ;  and  the  army  which  Pyrrhus  brought  with  him  from 
Epirus  was  more  numerous  than  this,  without  reckoning  the  Tarentines^ 
and  allowing  that  Milo  and  his  detachment  of  SOOO  men  still  garrisoned  the 

•  Qradiis,  IV.  1.  •  vm.  s. 

«  OrottOfl,  IV.  8.    ?olybiiu,I.7.  «  JusOn,  XVm.  1. 

*•  Zonuw,  VIII.  a. 
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citadel  of  Tarentom.  It  is  clear,  then,  either  that  Lffivinus  had  taken  wiili  him 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  consular  army  which  had  wintered  in  Apulia,  or 
that  a  praF)torian  army  had  marched  under  his  command  from  the  neighhorhood 
of  Rome,  so  that  his  force  cannot  he  estimated  at  less  than  80,000  foot  and 
8600  horse. 

Pyrrhus  not  thinking  himself  strong  enough  to  meet  the  enemy  with  the  anny 
vjrAn  r«w«>n  to  ^^^^^^7  **  ^^^  dlsposal,  endcavored  to  gain  time  by  negotiatioD. 
SEilu^M j^-'^Au!!!!  ^®  wrote  to  Lsevmus,^^  offering  his  mediation  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  his  Italian  allies,  and  saying  that  he  would  wait  ten 
days  for  the  consul's  answer.  But  his  offer  was  scornfully  rejected  ;  and  m  the 
same  Bpirit,  when  one  of  his  spies  was  detected  in  the  Roman  camp,  La^vinns  is 
said  to  have  allowed  the  spy  to  obsenre  his  whole  army  on  their  usual  parade,* 
and  then  to  have  sent  him  back  unharmed,  with  a  taunting  message,  that  if 
Pyrrhus  wisher]  to  know  the  nature  of  the  Roman  army,  he  had  better  not  send 
othera  to  spy  it  out  secretly,  but  he  should  come  himself  in  open  day,  and  see 
it  and  prove  it. 

llius  provoked,  or  more  probably  fearing  to  lose  the  confidence  of  his  allies 
Tu  iumum  atjck  ^^  should  sccm  to  have  crossed  the  sea  only  to  lie  inactive  in 
Urn.  itauk  •£  ito».  Tarentum,  Pyrrhus  with  his  own  army  and  with  the  Xarentines 

took  the  field  and  advanced  towards  the  enemy.  The  Romans 
lay  encamped  on  the  right  or  southern  bank  of  the  Siris  not  far  from  the  sea, 
and  Pyrrhus  having  crossed  the  Aciris  between  the  towns  of  Pandosia  and  Hera* 
dea,  encamped  in  the  plain^  which  lies  between  the  two  rivers,  and  which  was 
favorable  at  once  for  the  operations  of  his  heavy  infantry,  and  for  his  cavalry  and 
elephants.  A  nearer  view  of  the  strength  of  the  Roman  army  determined  bim 
still  to  delay  the  battle,  and  he  stationed  a  detachment  of  troops  on  the  bank  of  the 
Siris,  to  obstruct,  if  possible,  the  passage  of  the  stream.  But  the  river,  tboufh 
wide,  is  shallow,*^  and  while  the  legions  prepared  to  cross  directly  in  front  of  the 
enemy,  the  cavalry*'  passed  above  and  below,  so  that  the  Greeks,  afraid  of  being 
surrounded,  were  obliged  to  fall  back  towards  their  mun  body.  Pyrrhus  then 
gave  orders  to  his  infantry  to  form  in  order  of  battle  in  the  middle  of  the  plain, 
while  ho  himself  rode  forward  with  his  cavalry,  in  hopes  of  attacking  the  Romans 
before  they  should  have  had  time  to  form  after  their  passage  of  the  river.  But 
he  found  the  long  shields  of  the  legionary  soldiers  advancing  in  an  even  line  from 
the  stream,  and  their  cavalry  in  front  ready  to  receive  his  attack.  He  charged 
instantly,  but  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  althoujzh  their  arms  were  very  unequal 
to  those  of  the  Greek  horsemen,  maintained  the  fight  most  valiantly,  and  a  Fren- 
tnnian  captain**  was  seen  to  mark  Pyrrhus  himself  so  eagerly,  that  one  of  his 
officers  noticed  it,  and  advised  the  king  to  beware  of  that  barbarian  on  the  black 
horse  with  white  feet.  Pyrrhus,  whose  personal  prowess  was  not  unwortbj  of 
his  hero-ancestry,  replied,  ''What  is  fated,  Leonatus,  no  man  can  avoid;  but 
neither  this  man  nor  the  stoutest  soldier  in  Italy  shall  encounter  with  me  for  noth- 
ing." At  that  instant,  the  Frentanian  rode  at  Pyrrhus  with  his  levelled  lance,  and 
killed  his  horse ;  but  his  own  was  killed  at  the  same  instant,  and  while  IVrrhos  was 
remounted  instantly  by  his  attendants,  the  brave  Italian  was  surrounded  and  slain. 

Finding  that  his  cavalry  could  not  decide  the  battle,  Pyrrhus  at  length 

•  DionyBias,  XVII.  16,  IS.  Heradea,  tor  about  three  miles,  and  ii  fir  the 

«  DionyBiaa,  XVIII.  1.    Zonaran,  Vm.  S.       mostpart  higrbly cultivated. 

•  Plataroh,  Pyrrh.  IS.  At  present  a  thick  •  Keppel  Craven,  p.  90L  Mr.  Keppd  w 
forest  covers  the  western  port  of  this  plain,  ex-  ven  forded  it  below  the  point  where  the  So- 
tending  along  the  left  buiK  of  the  Sins  for  sev-    man  army  effected  its  passage. 

eral  mues  upwards  fh>m  its  mouth,  as  far  as  the  ^  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  16. 

point  where  the  hills  begin.    See  Keppel  Cra-  **  Plutarch,  iSTrh.  16.    Dionyaius,  XVUL 

ven,  p.  208,  and  Zannoni's  map.  But  in  ancient  S-4.    Part  of  this  stoiy  of  the  Frentaoian  csp- 

times  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  plain  be-  tain  baa  been  copied  by  Plutarch  from  Dioojr»* 

tween  the  two  rivers  was  open,  and  mostly  com  ins,  but  he  has  some  other  partieolan  vbua 

land.    The  plain  rises  in  a  gradusl  slope  from  ore  not  to  be  found  in  Dionyaius,  and  whiob  M 

Policoro,  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  got  probably  firom  Hieror  ymus. 
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ordered  Lis  infantry  to  advance  and  attack  the  line  of  the  Roman  r,„,„n„„,inn,jw,«,t 
legions.**  He  himself,  knowing  the  importance  of  his  own  life  to  «nM«i  iMkuiy- 
an  army  in  which  his  personal  ascendency  was  all  in  all,  gave  '  "^ 
his  own  arms,  and  helmet,  and  scarlet  cloak  to  Megacles,  one  of  the  ofiScers  of 
his  guard,  and  himself  put  on  those  of  the  officer  in  exchange.  But  Megacles 
bought  his  borrowed  splendor  dearly :  every  Roman  marked  him,  and  at  last  he 
waa  struck  down  and  slain,  and  his  helmet  and  mantle  carried  to  Laevious,  and 
borne  along  ihe  Roman  ranks  in  triumph.  Pyrrhus  feeling  that  this  mistake  was 
most  dangerous,  rode  bareheaded  along  his  line  to  show  his  soldiers  that  he 
waa  still  alive;  and  the  battle  went  on  so  furiously  that  either  army  seven 
times,'*  it  is  said,  drove  the  enemy  from  the  ground,  and  seven  dmes  was  driven 
from  its  own. 

Laevinus,  true  to  the  tactic  of  his  country,  proposed  to  win  the  battle  by 
keeping  back  his  last  reserve"  till  all  the  enemy's  forces  were  in  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^ 
action.  His  tiiarii,  it  seems,  were  already  engaged,  and  their  long  felted,  and  tiMfwpr 
spears  might  enable  them  to  encounter,  on  something  like  equsu  *** 
terms,  the  pikes  of  the  phalanx ;  but  Laevinus  held  back  a  chosen  body  of  his 
cavalry,  hoping  that  their  charge  might  at  last  decide  the  day.  They  did  charge, 
but  Pyrrhus  met  them  with  a  reserve  still  more  formidable,  his  elephants.  The 
Roman  horses  could  not  be  brought  to  face  monsters  strange  and  terrible  alike  to 
them  and  to  their  riders ;  they  fell  back  in  confusion — the  iiSantry  were  disordered 
by  their  flight ;  and  Pyrrhus  then  charged  with  his  Thessalian  cavalry,  and  to- 
tally routed  the  whole  Roman  army.  The  vanquished  fled  over  the  Siris,"  but 
did  not  attempt  to  defend  their  camp,  which  Pyrrhus  entered  without  opposition. 
They  retreated  to  a  city  in  Apulia,"  which  Niebuhr  supposes  must  have  been 
Yenusia,  with  a  loss  variously  estimated  as  usual  by  different  writers,*^  but  suffi- 
cient at  any  rate  to  cripple  their  army,  and  to  leave  Pyrrhus  undisputed  master 
of  the  field. 

His  Italian  allies  now  joined  him ;"  and  though  he  coroplmned  of  the  tardiness 
of  their  aid,  he  distributed  to  them  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  his  vie-  ^^ 

tory.    The  allies  of  Rome  began  to  waver ;  and  the  Roman  gar-     **'*     *  '^*^' 
lisons  in  distant  cities,  cut  off  from  relief,  were  placed  in  extreme  jeopardy.    The 

■•  Flatarch,  Pyrrh.  17.  "  The  destruction  of  the  Roman  army  was 

**  Tpovat  inrH  Xiytrai  0«vytfyn*r  AwdwaXtv  Kal    prevented,  according  to  OroBius,  by  an  aocl- 


'jrrnoa*  infantry  could  have  had  the  arms  and  run  back  upon  hia  own  army. 

and  army  of  the  regular  phalanx.    For  aa  the  aion  and  delay  thus  occasioned  enabled  the 

ground  was  open  and  level,  and  the  two  armies  Romans  to  escape  over  the  Siris  with  the  balk 

mot  front  and  front,  if  Pyrrhus'  heavy-armed  of  their  army.    Orosios,  IV.  1. 
iufantry  had  been  numerous,  they  must  have       **  Zonaras,  Vlll.  8. 

had  the  same  advantage  whicn  the  phalanx  had       "^  Uieronymus,  a  contemporary,  who  in  his 

at  Cynocephalffi  and  at  Pydna  as  long  as  it  kept  account  of  the  loss  sustained  in  the  battle  of 

its  line  unbroken;  and  the  Roman  infantry  Asculum,  is  known  tohave  copied  Pyrrhus*  own 

oonld  not  have  maintained  the  contest.   While,  commentaries,  makes  the  Roman  loss  in  tho 

on  the  other  hand,  if  the  phalanx  did  not  keep  first  battle  to  have  amounted  to  7000  men,  and 

ita'ordorj  so  that  tne  Romans  were  able  to  pen*  that  of  Pyrrhus  to  less  than  4000.    Dioin'sius 

etrate  it  m  several  i>lace8,  then  they  would  have  stated  the  Roman  loss  at  15,000  and  that  of  Pyr- 

obtained  an  easy  victory,  aa  tho  phalanx  when  rhus  at  18,000,  copying  probably  from  tho  ex- 

onoe  broken  became  wholly  helpless.    But  it  ag^eratod  accounts  of  some  of  the  Roman  an* 

would  seem  that  the  Greek  mfantry  in  this  bat-  nolists,  perhaps  from  Valerius  Antias  himself. 

tie  consisted  mostly  of  peltastsB,  or  troops  not  See  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  17.    Orosins,  copying 

formed  in  the  dose  array  of  the  phalanx ;  such  from  Livy,  wh«  m  his  turn  probably  folfowea 

were  the  Epirota  generally,  and  such  would  be  Fabins,  reckons  the  Roman  loss  at  11,880  killed, 

ol8othei£toliansandlllyrians,someofwhomyit  and  810  prisoners;  while  of  their  cavalry  248 

i8satd[DionCassins^Fragm.Peiresc.XXXlA.],  were  killed  and  802  taken.    He  says  also  that 

were  serving  at  this  time  in  Pyrrhus'  army,  twenty-two  standards  were  taken.  'But  what  is 

Thus  the  infkntry  in  both  armies  were  armed  curious,  and  which  shows  that  neither  he  him- 

and  formed  in  a  manner  not  very  different  from  self  nor  Llvy  could  have  at  all  consulted  the 

mrh  otlier;   and  this  would  account  for  the  Greek  writers  on  this  war,  he  asserts  that  of  tho 

length  and  obstinacy  of  the  action,  and  the  loss  on  Pyrrhos*  side  no  record  had  been  pro- 

■miber  of  olain  on  both  sides.  served. 
»•  Zonaras,  Vill.  8.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  17.  "•  Zonaras,  VIU.  8.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh,  17. 
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n  iMfiMi  Locrians  rose  upod  tbe  ^rrisoii  of  their  city,  and  opened  their 
3il^"!iii2f  gates  to  Pyrrhus.**  At  Rhegium*'  the  garrison,  vhich  conssted 
of  the  eighth  l^on,  composed  of  Campanian  soldiers,  acted  like 
the  garrison  of  Enna,  in  similar  circumstances  in  the  second  Punic  war :  thej 
anticipated  the  inhabitants  by  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  male  citizens,  and 
made  slaves  of  the  women  and  children.  For  this  alone  they  might  have  received 
reward  rather  than  punishment  from  the  Roman  government ;  and  the  Roman 
annalists  would  have  pleaded  necessity  as  a  sanction  for  the  act.  But  the  Cam- 
panians,  looking  to  the  example  of  their  Mamertine  countrymen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  strait,  and  thinking  that  Rome  was  in  no  condition  to  enforce  tlieir  aOe* 
giance  any  more,  held  the  city  in  their  own  name,  and  refused  to  obey  the  con- 
sul's orders.  Thus  Rhegium,  no  less  than  Locri,  was  for  the  present  lost  to  the 
Romans. 
Pyrrhus,  however,  had  not  won  his  victory  cheaply.    Nearly  four  thousand  of 

pmh  moi  t9  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  fallen,  and  amongst  these  a  large  proportion  of  his 
M^u  •mhmmr  to  bcst  officers  and  personal  friends ;  for  the  Greek  loss  must  have 

fallen  heavily  on  the  cavalry,  and  when  the  king  exposed  his  own 
life  so  freely,  those  immediately  about  his  person  must  have  suffered  in  an  un- 
usual proportion.  The  weather  also,  if  we  may  trust  some  stories  in  Orosius,** 
was  very  unfavorable,  and  the  state  of  the  roads  may  have  retarded  the  advance 
of  the  victorious  army,  and  pailicularly  of  the  elephants.  Besides,  so  complete 
a  victory,  won  by  Pyrrhus  with  his  own  army  alone,  before  the  mass  of  hb  allies 
had  joined  him,  mi^ht  dispose  the  Romans  to  peace  without  the  risk  of  a  second 
battle.  Accordingly,  whilst  the  army  advanced  slowly  from  the  shores  of  the 
Ionian  sea  towards  central  Italy,  Cineas  was  sent  to  Rome  with  the  king's  terms 
of  peace  and  alliance.** 

The  conditions  offered  were  these:  peace,  friendship,  and  alliance  between 
H«  piopowt  unM  of  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans  ;**  but  the  Tarentines  were  to  be  included 
******  in  it,  and  all  the  Oreek  states  in  Italy  were  to  be  free  and  inde- 

pendent. Further,  the  king's  Italian  allies,  the  Lucanians,  Samnites,  Apulians, 
and  Bruttians,  were  to  recoyer  all  towns  and  territories  which  they  had  lost  in 
war  to  the  Romans.  If  these  terms  were  agreed  to,  the  king  woidd  restore  to 
the  Romans  all  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  taken  without  ransom. 

Cineas,  the  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus  on  this  memorable  occasion,  was,  in  the 
c»«M  ml  M  ui  •».  versatility  and  range  of  his  talents,  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of 
**"*'*'•  Greece.    He  was  a  Thessalian,**  and  in  his  early  youth  he  had 

heard  Demosthenes  speak ;  and  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  great 
orator  was  supposed  to  have  enkindled  \n  him  a  kindred  spirit  of  eloquence :  the 
tongue  of  Cineas,  it  was  said,  had  won  more  cities  than  the  sword  of  Pyrrhus. 
Like  Themistocles,  he  was  gifted  with  an  extraordinary  memory ;  the  very  day 
after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  was  able  to  address  all  the  senators**  and  the  cit- 
izens of  the  equestrian  order  by  their  several  proper  names.  He  had  studied 
philosophy,  like  all  his  educated  countrymen,  and  appears  to  have  admired  par- 
ticularly the  new  doctrine  of  Epicurus  ;*^  which  taught  that  war  and  state  affurs 
were  but  toil  and  trouble,  and  that  the  wise  man  should  imitate  the  blissful  rest 
of  the  gods,  who,  dwelling  in  their  own  divinity,  regarded  not  the  vain  tuimoil 

**  JaBtin,  XVIII.  1.  Bhowed  suffic  jcnt  respoet  on  the  part  of  PjrThiis 

**  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  IX.    Dion  Cos-  for  the  power  and  resolution  of  the  Bomaua, 

Bins,  Fro^.  Peiresc.  XL.  but  they  would  not  Batisfy  the  Boinan  vaniQv 

"  Qro«mB,  IV.  1.    One  of  the  Roman  forag-  and  accordingly,  Plutarch  sajB  that  **  the  ki^f 

ing  parties,  soon  after  the  Imttlo,  was  overtaken  merelv  askea  for  peace  for  hinisclf  and  indem* 

by  so  droadfiil  a  storm,  that  thirty-four  men  nity  for  the  Tarentines,  and  offered  to  udths 

were  knocked  down,  and  twenty-two  left  nearly  Somans  in  conouering  Italy.**    Pyrrh.  18. 

dead ;  and  many  oxen  and  horses  were  killed  **  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  14. 

or  maimei.  "  Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  VII.  %  88. 

*  Applan,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  X.     Plutarch,  **  Cicero,  de  Senectut.    IS.  Plataroh,  'Pffi^ 

Pyrrh.  18.  20. 

**  Appian,  Samnitic  Fxtigm.  X.  These  terma 
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of  this  lower  world.  Yet  his  life  was  better  than  his  philosophy ;  he  served  his 
king  actively  aifd  faithfully  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  he  wrote  a  military  work,^ 
for  which  he  neither  wanted  ability  nor  practical  knowledge.  He  excited  no 
small  attention  as  he  went  to  Rome,  and  his  sayings  at  the  places  through  which 
he  passed  were  remembered  and  recorded.**  Some  stories  said  that  he  was  the 
beai^r  of  presents  to  the  influential  senators,  and  of  splendid  dresses^  to  win  the 
favor  of  their  wives ;  all  which,  as  the  Roman  traditions  related,  were  steadily 
refused.  But  his  proposals  required  grave  consideration,  and  there  were  many 
in  the  senate  who  thought  that  the  state  of  affairs  made  it  necessary  to  accept 
them. 

Appius  Clau(Uus,  the  famous  censor,  the  greatest  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
works  of  peace,  and  no  mean  soldier  in  time  of  need,  was  now,  in  ^^^^  oaadum  i« 
the  thirtieth  year  after  his  censorship,  in  extreme  old  age,  and  had  IjLfi'^'iiiJS?'  S! 
been  for  many  years  blind.  But  his  active  mind  triumphed  over  *****- 
age  and  infirmity ;  and  although  ho  no  longer  took  part  in  public  business,  yet 
he  was  ready^^  in  his  own  house  to  g^ve  answers  to  those  who  consulted  him  on 
points  of  law,  and  his  name  was  fresh  in  all  men's  minds,  though  his  person  was 
not  seen  in  the  Forum.  The  old  man  heard  that  the  senate  was  listening  to  the 
proposals  of  Cineas,  and  was  likely  to  accept  the  king*s  terms  of  peace.  He  im- 
mediately desired  to  be  carried  to  the  senate-house,  and  was  borne  in  a  litter  by 
his  slaves  through  the  Forum.  When  it  was  known  that  Appius  Claudius  was 
coming,  his  sons  and  sons-in-law"  wont  out  to  the  steps  of  the  senate-house  to 
receive  him,  and  he  was  by  them  led  into  his  place.  The  whole  senate  kept  the 
deepest  silence  as  the  old  man  arose  to  speak. 

No  Englishman  can  have  read  thus  far  without  remembering  the  scene,  in  all 
points  so  similar,  which  took  place  within  our  fathers'  memory  in  giaiuy  ^tM  !■  sor 
oar  own  house  of  parliament.  We  recollect  how  the  greatest  of  "^  ^***'* 
English  statesmen,  bowed  down  by  years  and  infirmity  like  Appius,  but  roused^ 
like  him,  by  the  dread  of  approaching  dishonor  to  the  English  name,  was  led  by 
bis  son  and  son-in-law  into  the  house  of  lords,  and  all  the  peers,  with  one  im- 
pulse, arose  to  receive  him.  We  know  the  expiring  words  of  that  mighty  voice, 
when  he  protested  against  the  dismemberment  o?  this  ancient  monarchy,  and 
prayed  that  if  England  must  fall,  she  might  fall  with  honor.  The  real  speech  of 
Lord  Chatham  against  yielding  to  the  coalition  of  France  and  America,  will  give 
a  far  moi-e  lively  image  of  what  was  said  by  the  blind  Appius  in  the  Roman 
senate,  than  any  fictitious  oration  which  I  could  either  copy  from  other  writers, 
or  endeavor  myself  to  invent ;  and  those  who  would  wish  to  know  how  Appius 
spoke  should  read  the  dying  words  of  the  great  orator  of  England. 

When  he  had  finished  his  speech,  the  senate  voted  that  the  proposals  of  Pyr- 
rlms  should  be  rejected,  that  no  peace^  should  be  concluded  with  Th«  Mutc  »i««to  tw 
him  so  long  as  he  remained  in  Italy,  and  that  Cineas  should  be  ««»"P''v»3l 
ordered  to  leave  Rome  on  that  very  day. 

Even  whilst  the  senate  had  been  considering  the  king's  proposals,  there  had 
been  no  abatement  of  the  vigor  of  their  preparations  for  war.  Two  And  pnpm  TigMOMiy 
new  legions/^  which  must  have  been  at  least  the  ninth  and  tenth  ^  **'* 

•  At  ]eiurt  Cloero,  in  writing  to  Petos,  says,       '•  Plutarch,  Pjrrrh.  18. 

**  Piano  noAoiebam  te  tarn  peritam  ease  rei  mill-  *'  Cioero,  do  Senectut  6, 11.    Tnscnlan.  Diap. 

taria.    Prrrhi  te  libros  et  Cineas  video  lectitaa-  V.  88. 

se.'*     Aa  Familiar.  IX.  25.     Now  the  00m-  ''*  Platareh,  PvTTh.l8.    Ho  had  four  aona  and 

mentaries  of  Pyrrhna  are  referred  to  by  Plataroh,  five  daughters,  bat  how  many  of  hia  danghtera 

and  it  would  aeem  therefore  that  the  allusion  to  were  married,  we  know  not.    See  Cicero  do 

the  writinj^  ofCineaa  is  also  to  be  taken  literally.  Scnect  11.    A  speech  was  extant  in  Cicero^a 

*  At  Ancia,  on  the  Appian  Way,  Cineaa  had  time  purporting  to  bo  that  which  Appins  spoke 
remarked  the  luxuriance  of  the  vines,  as  they  on  this  occasion.  Be  Senectut.  6.  Brutus,  16. 
festooned  on  the  very  summits  of  the  elms,  and  But  Cicero  doea  not  seem  to  have  regarded  it 
at  the  same  time  complained  of  the  harshness  as  genuine. 

of  the  wine.     "  The  mcther  which  bore  this       "  Plutarch,  ^vrrh.  19.     Appian,  Samnitio. 

wine  well  deserves,*'  he  said,  **  to  be  h  ung  on  so    X.  2.   SSonaraa,  VIII.  4. 

high  ft  gibbeC*    Pliny,  Hist.  Nator.  XIV.  |  IS.       ^  Appian,  Samnitio.  X.  8.    The  Campaman 
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in  number,  were  raised  while  Cineas  was  at  Rome  by  volantarjr  enlistment,  procla- 
mation being  made,  that  whoever  wished  to  offer  his  services  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  should  enrol  himself  immediately.  Nie- 
buhr  supposes  that  this  was  the  period  of  P.  Cornelius  Ruiinus'  dictatoi-ship,  and 
that  he  superintended  the  recruiting  of  the  armies.  The  new  legions  were  sent 
to  reinforce  Laevinus,  who,  as  Pyrrhos  began  to  advance  northwards,  followed 
him  hanging  upon  his  rear,  but  not  venturing  to  engage  in  a  second  battle. 

Cineas  returned  to  the  king,  to  tell  him  that  he  must  hope  for  nothing  from 
tynkn  •dyamm  into  negotiation.  Ho  expressed,  according  to  the  writers^'  whom  we 
ompuia.  ^Ye  obliged  to  follow,  the  highest  admiration  of  all  that  he  had 

seen.  "  To  fight  with  the  Roman  people  was  like  fighting  with  the  hydra,  so 
inexhaustible  were  their  numbers  and  their  spirit."  "  Rome  was  a  city  of  gen- 
erals, nay,  rather  of  kings,"  or,  according  to  another  and  more  famous  version  of 
the  story,  *'  The  city  was  like  a  temple,  the  senate  was  an  assembly  of  kmgs." 
Did  we  find  these  expressions  recorded  by  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  who  wrote 
before  Rome  was  the  object  of  universal  flattery,  we  might  believe  them ;  bat 
from  the  later  Greek  writers  they  deserve  no  more  credit  than  if  reported  merely 
by  the  Romans  themselves ;  and  nothing  is  more  suspicious  than  such  statements 
of  the  language  of  admiration  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  an  enemy.  Bat  be 
this  as  it  may,  Pyrrhus  now  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigor.  At  the 
head  of  a  large  army,^'  for  the  Italian  allies  had  now  joined  him,  he  advanced 
through  Lucania  and  Samnium  into  Campania.  The  tetritoiy  of  the  allies  of 
Rome  had  now  for  some  years  been  free  from  the  ravages  of  war,"  and  its  scat- 
tered houses,  its  flourishing  cultivation,  and  luxuriant  fruit- trees,  were  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  wasted  appearance  of  Samnium  and  Lucania.  All  was  ravaged 
and  plundered  without  mercy,  by  the  Italians  in  revenge,  by  the  Greeks  to  enrich 
themselves  and  force  their  enemy  to  submission,  but  in  some  instances  it  only 
provoked  a  firmer  resistance,  and  Neapolis  and  Capua^  were  attacked,  but  re- 
fused to  surrender,  nor  could  Pyrrhus  make  himself  master  of  either  of  them. 

From  Campania  he  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  followed  the  Latin 
road  towards  Rome.  Fregellse,''*  wrested  formerly  from  the  Vol- 
irienn  'Smutty.  £  sciaus  by  tho  Samnites,  and  the  occupation  of  which  by  the  Ro- 
luiruMs't^uhtii'eifb.  mans  had  led  to  the  second  Samnite  war,  now  yielded  to  the 
«o  bine.  Q,.gg|j  conqueror.  The  Hernicans,  who,  under  the  name  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  without  the  right  of  suffrage,  were  in  fact  no  better  than  Roman 
subjects,  received  Pyrrhus  readily,  and  Anagnia,*®  their  principal  city,  opened  its 
gates  to  him.  Still  advancing,  he  at  last  looked  out  upon  the  plain  of  Rome 
from  the  opening  in  the  mountains  under  Prseneste ;  and  Praneste  itself,"  with 
its  almost  impregnable  citadel,  fell  into  his  hands,  for  the  Pnenestines  remem- 
bered the  execution  of  their  principal  citizens  a  few  months  before,  and  longed 
for  vengeance.  Prseneste  is  barely  twenty-four  miles  distant  from  Rome,  but 
Pyrrhus  advanced  yet  six  miles  further,"*  and  from  the  spot  where  the  road 


army 

already  formed  a  uintli  and  tenth  legion,  in  "**  Plutarch,  in  Pyrrh.  19.    Appian,  Somnit 

which  case  thoae  now  raised  would  bo  the  X.  8.   ]<lorua,  1. 18.   DionCassiusapadMainxav 

eleventh  and  twelfth.    We  cannot  account  for  Script.  Veter.  Collect,  torn.  II.  p.  688. 

four  legions  in  the  two  consular  armies,  two  ^^  S^onaras,  VIII.  4.    £tttropius,  U.    Floms, 

more  under  the  proconsul,  L.  ^milius ;  one  or  1. 18. 

two,  wo  know  not  which,  forming  the  reserve  ""  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  50.    Script.  Yeter. 

army  under  the  widls  of  Kome,  and  one  in  gar-  Collect. 

risonatKhcgium.    The  legions  of  Lsvinusliad  ^' Zonaras,  VIII.  4. 

suffered  so  greatly  in  the  battle  that  their  num-  '■  Florus,  1. 18. 

bers  were  no  doubt  very  incomplete  ^  but  the  "  Appian,  Samnitic.  X.  8. 

reinforcements  formed  two  fresn  legions,  and  "  Florus,  1. 18.    Eutropius,  II. 

did  not  merely  serve  to  recruit  the  old  ones,  as  "  "  Milliario  ab  urbc  octavodccimo."    £ntzt>> 

appears  both  by  Appian^s  express  language,  and  pius.    If  this  statement  is  conect,  Pyrrhos 

Also  by  what  is  aflorwards  said  of  the  punish-  must  have  passed  beyond  Zagarolo,  and  reached 

mont  of  the  legions  which  had  fought  on  the  the  spot  where  the  road  descends  to  the  lovi^i 
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descends  from  the  last  roots  of  the  mountains  to  the  wide  level  of  the  Oampagna 
he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  very  towers  of  the  city. 

One  march  more  would  have  brought  him  under  the  walls  of  Rome»  where, 
as  he  hoped,  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  him  but  the  two  legions,       a,„a-. 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  had  been  reserved  for  ly^-dlTTl*  *** 


the  defence  of  the  capital.    But  at  this  moment  he  was  informed  muoIw  Ttay  h  •»• 
that  the  whole  £truscan  nation  had  concluded  a  peace"  with  Rome,  fir"  hT^  ^^ 


and  H.  Coruncanius,  with  his  consular  army,  was  returned  from 
Etroria,  and  had  joined  the  army  of  reserve.  At  the  same  time  Lsevinus  was 
hanging  on  his  rear,  and  before  he  could  enter  Rome,  both  consuls  would 
be  able  to  combine  their  forces,  and  he  would  have  to  deal  with  an  army  of 
eight  or  nine  Roman  legions,  and  an  equal  number  of  their  Latin  and  other 
allies.  Besides,  his  own  army  was  feeling  the  usual  evils  of  a  force  composed 
of  the  soldiers  of  jlifferent  nations;  the  Italians  complained  of  the  Greeks,"* 
and  charged  them  with  plundering  the  territory  of  friends  and  foes  alike ;  the 
Greeks  treated  the  Italians  with  arro^nce,  as  if  in  themselves  alone  lay  the 
whole  strength  of  the  confederacv.  Pyrrhus  retreated,  loaded  with  plunder, 
and  returned  to  Campania ;  Laevinus  fell  back  before  him,  but  it  is  said  that 
when  Pyrrhus^  was  going  to  attack  him,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  raise  their 
battle-cry,  and  the  Greeks  to  strike  their  spears  against  their  brazen  shields,  an^ 
when  the  elephants,  excited  by  their  drivers,  uttered  at  the  same  time  their  fear- 
ful roarings,  the  Roman  army  answered  with  a  shout  so  loud  and  cheerful,  tha^ 
he  did  not  venture  to  bring  on  an  action.  Neither  party  made  any  further  at- 
tempts at  active  operations ;  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  wintered  in  their  own 
countries,  Pyrrhus  himself  returned  to  Tarentum,  and  the  Romrns  remained 
within  their  own  frontiers,^  excepting  only  the  legions  which  had  bsen  beaten  in 
the  first  battle,  and  which  were  ordered  to  remain  in  the  field  during  the  wintei 
in  the  enemy's  country,  with  no  other  supplies  than  such  as  they  could  win  hj 
their  own  swords. 

As  soon  as  the  campaign  was  over,  the  senate  dispatched  en  embassy  te 
Pyrrhus  to  request  that  he  would  either  allow  them  to  ransom  hit} 
Roman  prisoners,  or  that  ho  would  exchange  them  for  an  equal  to  f^SSlwHSSi 
number  of  Tarentines  and  others  of  his  allies  who  were  pnsoners 
at  Rome."  The  ambassadors  sent  to  Pyrrhus  were  0.  Fabricius,  Q.  ^milius, 
and  P.  Dolabclla,  all  of  them  men  of  the  highest  distinction ;  but  Fabricius  was 
the  favorite  hero  of  Roman  tradition,  and  the  stories  of  this  embassy  spoke  of 
him  alone.  That  Pyrrhus  was  iBtruck  with  the  circumstance  of  his  being  at  once 
80  emmcnt  among  his  countrymen,  and  yet  so  simple  in  his  habits,  and  even,  ac- 
cording to  a  king's  standard  of  wealth,  so  poor,  is  perfectly  probable :  he  may 
have  asked  him  to  enter  into  his  service,  for  the  Greeks  of  that  age  thought  it 
no  shame  to  serve  a  foreign  king ;  and  if  the  Thessalian  Cineas  was  his  minister, 
be  could  not  suppose  that  a  similar  office  would  be  refused  by  the  barbarian  Fa- 
bricius.    It  was  the  misfortune  of  Pyrrhus  to  live  in  a  state  of  society  where 

of  the  Campagna,  close  by  what  is  called  the  Hemican  town,  had  revolted,  and  that  these  le- 

lake  of  BcgillaA,  and  jast  at  the  junction  of  the  gions  were  emplovod  in  reducing  it.    But  no- 

modarn  road  fVom  La  Colonna.    (Labici.)  thing  can  be  deciaed  with  certain^. 

*  Zonaras,  VUI.  4.    See  also  Appian,  X.  8,  "^  Appian.  Samnitdc.  Fragui.  a.  4,  6.    The 

although  his  statement  is  not  qoite  accurate  as  names  of  tne  Boman  ambassadors,  and  long 

to  time.  speeches  put  into  the  mouths  of  Pyrrhus  and  of 

"*  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  50.   Script.  Veter.  Fabricius,  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  fragraenta  of 

Collect.  Pionysius,  XVIIL  5-26.     The  famous  aneo- 

**  Zonaraa,  VIII.  4.    Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  dotes,  how  Fabricius  was  neither  to  be  bribe<i2 

LI.  by  the  king^s  money,  nor  fVightened  b^  the 

**  Frontinns,  Strategem.  IV.  1.  §  24.    The  sudden  si/^ht  of  one  or  his  elepliants,  which  at 

name  of  the  place  to  which  Levinus*  army  was  a  signal  given  stretched  out  its  trunk  imme- 

sent  IB  corrupt.     Oudendorp  and  the  ifipont  diately  over  his  head,  are  given  by  Plntaroh, 

edition  read  "  Firmnm,"  which,  of  course,  must  Pyrrh.  20.    Speeches  of  Pyrrhns  and  of  Fabri- 

be  wrong,  as  Firmum  was  far  away  fh>m  the  cius  in  answer,  declining  the  kin^^s  offers,  are 

Mfttofwar.    Niebnhr  oonpectures  Samnium  or  also  preserved  in   the  Vatican  Fragments  d 

Ferentinani,  supposing  tnat  Ferentlnum,  the  Dion  Cassias,  LIII.  LIV. 

26 
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patriotism  was  become  impossible ;  the  Greek  commonwealths  were  so  Men, 
and  their  inner  life  so  exhausted,  that  they  could  inspire  their  citizens  n^ber 
with  respect  nor  with  attachment,  and  the  military  monarchies  founded  by  Alex- 
ander^  successors  could  know  no  deeper  feeling  than  personal  regard  for  tho 
reining  monarch ;  loyalty  to  his  line  could  not  yet  have  existed,  and  love  for  the 
nation  under  a  foreign  despotism  is  almost  a  contradiction.  In  Rome,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  and  its  institutions  were  in  their  first  freshness  and  vigor, 
and  so  surpassed  any  individual  distinction,  that  no  private  citizen  could  have 
thouffht  of  setting  his  own  greatness  on  a  level  with  that  of  his  country,  and  the 
world  could  offer  to  him  nothing  so  happy  and  so  glorious  as  to  live  and  die  s 
Roman.  But  the  particular  anecdotes  recorded  of  uie  king  and  Fabricius  are  so 
ill  attested  and  so  suspicious,  and  the  speeches  ascribed  to  them  both  are  bo 
manifestly  the  mere  invention  of  the  writers  of  a  later  age,  that  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  exclude  them  from  this  history,  and  merely  to  give  a  slight  mention  of 
them  in  a  note,  on  account  of  their  great  celebrity. 

Pyrrbus  would  neuh&r  ransom  nor  exchange  his  prisoners,  unless  the  Romaos 
MbgvMnmgtiMtmnt  would  acccpt  thc  tcHus  of  pcaco  proposcd  to  them  by  Cineas.'* 
ifUMRomupiMfiMn.  gy|.  ^  ghow  how  little  he  wished  to  treat  them  with  harshness, 

he  allowed  Fabricius  to  take  them  all  back  with  him  to  Rome  to  pass  the  Satur- 
nalia, their  winter  holydays,  at  their  several  homes,  on  a  solemn  promise  that  they 
would  return  to  him  when  the  holydays  were  over,  if  the  senate  still  persisted  in 
refusing  peace.  The  senate  did  persist  in  its  refusal,  and  the  prisoners  retvnied 
to  Pyrrhus ;  the  punishment  of  death  having  been  denounced  by  the  Ronum 

government  against  any  prisoner  who  should  linger  in  Rome  beyond  the  dsj 
xed  for  their  return.     And  thus  both  parties  prepared  to  tiy  the  fortune  of 
war  once  again. 

The  new  consuls  were  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio,  whose  father  had  been  consul  in 
AC  ^^®  ^^^  y^^^  ^^  ^^®  second  Samnite  war,  and  P.  Decius  Mas,  the 
in.  flM^eam]»'ifii'  SOU  of  thc  Decius  who  had  devoted  himself  at  Sentinum,  and  the 
Mwd^'prr^^K  grandson  of  him  who  had  devoted  himself  in  the  great  battle  with 
'"^  the  Latins.     The  legions  required  for  the  campai^  were  easily 

raised,^  every  citizen  being  eager  to  serve  in  such  a  season  of  cbm^r,  and  C. 
Fabricius  acted  as  lieutenant  to  one  of  the  consuls ;  but  beyond  this  we  know 
nothing  of  the  number  or  disposition  of  the  Roman  armies,  nor  of  their  plan  of 
operations,  nor  of  the  several  generals  employed  in  different  quarters.  Nor  do 
we  know  whether  any  of  the  places  which  had  revolted  to  Pvrrhus  during  his 
advance  upon  Rome  continued  still  to  adhere  to  him  after  his  retreat ;  nor,  if 
they  did,  how  much  time  and  what  forces  were  required  to  subdue  them.  Wo  aze 
only  told  that  Pyrrhus  took  the  field  in  Apulia,  and  reduced  sevei^  places  m  that 
quarter  ;*®  and  that  he  was  employed  in  besieging  Asculum  when  both  consuls, 
with  their  two  consular  armies,  advanced  to  reOeve  it  and  to  offer  him  battie. 

The  ancient  Asculum,  if  its  site  was  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  the  modem 
Pi«i«nUoD«  for  h»»a»  Ascoli,  stood  on  a  hill  of  inconsiderable  size'^  on  the  edge  oi  the 
Mbotiiaid«a.  plains  of  Apulia;   but,  geologically  speaking,  it  belongs  to  the 

plains,  for  the  hill  is  composed  only  of  beds  of  sand  and  clay,  and  the  range  cl 
the  limestone  mountains  sweeps  round  it  at  some  distance  on  the  west  and  south. 
The  country  is,  for  the  most  part,  open,  and  must  have  been  favorable  for  the 
operations  of  the  king's  phalanx  and  elephants,  as  the  soil,  which  after  the  winter 
rains  is  stiff  and  heavy,  must,  later  in  the  year,  have  recovered  its  hardness. 

■  Appian,  Samnitic  Fragm.  X.  4,  6.    Zona-  •  Dion  CassioB,  Fragm.  Vatic  LV.     Ore- 

ras,  foUowiug  Dion  Gasaius,  and  Dionjaius  also,  aioa,  IV.  1. 

place  at  this  period  the  free  release  of  all  the  **  Zonaras,  VIII.  4^ 

Boman  prisoners  by  Pyrrhus  without  ransom.  "  See  Dr.  Daaheny^a  Excnrsion  to  Amaaac- 

And  BO  also  does  the  epitome  of  Livy,  XIII.  tus,  p.  80.    Asooli  la  a  poor  towa,  thop^h  it 

Plutarch  agreea  with  Appian,  and  their  account  contained  in  1797,  according  to  Giostimuu, 

Is  so  much  the  more  probable  of  the  two  that  6270  soula.     It  has  sufiered  repeatedly  nrora 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  follow  it.  earthquakes. 
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When  the  armies  were  opposed  to  each  other,  a  rumor  spread  among  Pyrrhns' 
soldiers"  that  the  consul  Decius  intended  to  follow  the  example  of  hb  father 
and  grandfather,  and  to  devote  himself,  together  with  the  enemy's  army,  to  the 
powers  of  death,  whenever  they  should  join  battle.  The  men  were  uneasy  at 
this  report,  so  that  Pyrrhus  thought  it  expedient  to  warn  them  against  yielding 
to  superstitious  fears,  and  to  describe  minutely  the  dress  worn  by  any  person  so 
devoting  himself.  "  If  they  saw  any  one  so  arrayed,"  he  said,  **  they  should  not 
kill  him,  but  by  all  means  take  him  alive ;"  and  he  sent  a  message  to  the  con- 
suls, warning  them  that  if  he  should  take  any  Roman  practising  such  a  trick, 
he  would  put  him  to  an  ignominious  death  as  a  common  impostor.  The  consuls 
replied,  that  they  needed  no  such  resources,  and  trusted  to  the  courage  of  Ro- 
man soldiers  for  victory. 

The  first  encounter  took  place  on  rough  ground,"  and  near  the  swampy  banks 
of  a  river ;  and  Pyrrhus  having  assailed  the  Romans  in  such  a  posi-  ^  Aaoomm. 
tion,  was  repulsed  with  loss.  But  he  manoeuvred  so  as  to  bring 
them  fairly  into  the  plain,  and  there  Uie  two  armies  engaged.  He  kept  his 
cavalry  and  elephants  to  act  as  a  reserve ;  the  Tarentines  formed  the  centre  of 
his  line ;  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  SallenUnes"  were  on  the  left,  and  the 
Greeks  and  Samnites  on  the  right.  The  Romans,  as  usual,  had  their  cavalry  on 
the  wings,  and  their  own  lemons  formed  the  first  line,  and  also  the  reserve ;  the 
troops  of  their  allies  forming  a  second  line  between  them.  If  this  be  true,  the 
Romans  must  have  suspected  the  fidelity  of  their  allies ;  for  their  courage  had 
been  proved  in  a  hundred  battles  ;  and  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians  now,  as  at 
Pydna,  would  have  thrown  themselves  on  the  pikes  of  the  pheuanx  as  fearlessly 
as  the  bravest  Roman.  On  the  other  hand,  Pyrrhus  intermingled  the  Samnites 
with  his  Qreek  infantry,  on  purpose  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  Italian 
tactic**  with  those  of  the  Macedonian ;  that  if  his  line  should  be  attacked  in  flank, 
or  if  the  enemy  should  penetrate  it  in  any  quarter,  the  Samnites  might  meet  the 
Romans  with  their  own  weapons,  and  allow  the  Greeks  time  to  recover  the  posi- 
tion and  close  order  which,  to  their  mode  of  fighting,  wore  indispensable. 

But  he  had  no  occasion  to  tiy  the  effect  of  this  disposition ;  for  his  phalanx 
kept  its  advantage,  and  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  obliged  the  Th.  p^,.^  „«  <•. 
Romans  to  attack  it  in  front,  they  hewed  in  vain  with  their  swords**  ^*^ 
St  the  invincible  moss  of  the  Macedonian  pikes,  or  tried  to  grapple  them  with 
their  hands  and  break  them.  The  Greeks  kept  an  even  line,  and  the  Romans, 
finding  it  impossible  to  get  within  the  hedge  of  spears,  were  slaughtered  without 
returning  a  wound.  At  last  they  gave  way,  and  then  the  elephants  charged,  and 
completed  the  rout  The  other  parts  of  the  line  opposed  to  the  Tarentines  and 
Lucanians  were  obliged  to  follow  the  example,  and  the  Roman  army  fled  to  its 
camp.  This  was  so  close  at  hand  that  the  loss  did  not  exceed  six  thousand 
men,  while  in  the  army  of  Pyrrhus  there  had  fallen  8505  according  to  the  state- 
ment copied  by  Hieronymus  from  the  commentaries  of  the  king  himself.  This 
loss  must  again  have  fallen  on  the  cavalry,  light  troops,  and  peltastsB  of  Pyrrhus' 
army,  unless  it  was  sustained  chiefly  by  his  allies  on  the  centre  and  left  wing ; 
for  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  make  it  certain  that  the  victory  of  his  heavy- 
armed  Greek  infantry  roust  have  been  almost  bloodless. 

In  this  account  of  the  actual  battle  of  Asculum,  Plutarch  luckily  chose  to  copy 
Hieronymus ;  but  immediately  after  it  he  follows  Dionysius,  and  tjan^iM  Md  him 
we  have  nothing  but  the  usual  exaggerations  of  Roman  vanity,  •«»«»»•'»'»*•>>•»*. 
which  leave  the  real  facts  of  the  campaign  in  utter  darkness.  The  victory  of 
Asculum  was  not  improved,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  Romans  wintered 
in  Apulia,  and  Pyrrhus  again  returned  to  Tarentum.    A  victory  followed  by  no 

"  Zononu,  VIII.  5.    Dion  Cassins,  Fragm.  *  Polybins,  XVIII.  11. 

t'ltletn.  LV.  "  Plataroh,  Pynrh.  21,  oopying  q»parantlj 

"  Plutarch,  ^7"^*  21*  from  Hieronymus. 
**  FrontinnB,  Stratagem.  11.  8,  |  SI. 
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results  is  easily  believed  to  be  a  defeat ;  and  where  there  is  no  other  memoiiai 
of  events  than  unchecked  popular  report  and  unsifted  stories,  facts  which  bavv 
no  witness  in  their  permanent  consequences  are  soon  hopelessly  perverted. 
Niebuhr  declares  from  his  own  personal  observation,  that  within  a  few  days  after  the 
battle  of  Bautien  everv  Prussian  who  had  not  been  actually  engaged  in  the  actiocn 
maintained  that  the  allies  had  been  victorious ;  and  we  can  remember  the  extra- 
ordinary misrepresentation  which  for  a  moment  persuaded  the  English  public 
that  Napoleon  nad  been  defeated  at  Borodino.  The  successive  steps  of  Roman 
invention  with  respect  to  the  hattle  of  Asculum  are  so  curious,  that  I  have  given 
a  view  of  them  in  a  note  :^  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  what  were  the 
real  causes  which  neutralised  to  Pyrrhus  the  result  of  his  victory,  and  made  tfa« 
issue  of  the  campaign,  as  a  whole,  decidedly  unfavorable  to  him. 

Both  Zonaras  and  Dionysius  relate  that  the  baggage  of  Pyrrhus  was  plundered 
It  b  aiMBdad  wuh  M  during  the  battle  by  his  Italian  allies ;  by  the  Apulians  according 
t?!!llL*'ai«R^M^  to  Zonaras,  or  according  to  Dionysius  by  the  Samnites.  If  this 
^^*'*'''*'*''^'^  were  so,  not  only  did  it  imply  such  bad  discipline  and  bad  feeling 

on  the  part  of  his  allies  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  Pyrrhus  to  dep^id  on  their 
co-operation  for  the  future ;  but  the  loss  of  th^r  plunder  and  baggage  would 
greatly  discourage  his  own  soldiers,  and  indispose  them  to  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  Besides,  it  was  manifest  that  the  brunt  of  every  battle  must  fall  on  the 
Greeks ;  already  Pyrrhus  bad  lost  many  of  his  best  cheers,  and  as  he  never  lost 
sight  of  his  schemes  of  conquest  in  G-reece,  he  would  not  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  bravest  soldiers  in  a  seiies  of  hard- won  batUes  in  Italy,  for  the  sake  of  allies 
on  whom  he  could  place  no  reliance.  It  is  likely  also  that  the  Apulian  cities 
which  he  had  taken,  overawed  by  the  Roman  power,  and  disgusted  with  the 
arrogance  and  indiscriminate  plundering  of  the  Greeks,  were  ready  to  return  to 
their  alliance  with  Rome ;  and  as  the  Roman  army  was  certain  to  be  speedity 
reinforced,  whilst  Pyrrhus  could  look  for  no  additional  soldiers  from  Ephiis,  it 
might  be  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  keep  the  field.  Finally,  the  Romans 
had  concluded  a  defensive  aUiance*^  with  the  Carthaginians,  for  their  mutual 
support  against  Pyrrhus ;  and  towards  the  autumn  of  the  year  Ptolemy  Ceran* 
nus,  king  of  Macedon,  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Gauls,*'  and  the  presence 
of  these  barbarians  in  Macedonia  made  it  certain  that  no  more  soldiers  could  be 
spared  from  Epirus  for  foreign  warfare,  when  their  own  frontier  was  in  houriy 
danger  of  invasion. 

Thus  left  with  no  prospect  of  further  conquests  in  Italy,  Pyrrhus  eagerly  lis* 
tened  during  the  winter  to  offers  from  other  quarters,  inviting  him  to  a  new  field 

The  aooonntintbetextiBFlataroh^B.  copied,  ftctnallj  devote  himBelf  In  this  battle  aa  Ida 

as  I  have  said,  iVoin  HleronymnB  of  Oardia,  a  father  and  erandfather  had  done  before  him. 

oonlemporarv  historian.    And   Justin  agrees  Pe  Finib.  IL 19.     Tuscolan.  l)isp.  I.  87.    No 

with  it :  *''  The  issae  of  the  second  battle?*  he  other  existing  aeconnt  notices  Uiis  drcnm- 

says,  "  was  similar  to  that  of  the  flist,"  X  vIII.  stance :  and  according  to  the  anthor  ^*  de  Viris 

1.    Livy.  if  we  may  trust  the  epitome  of  his  Ulustribus."  Dedus  was  alive  some  years  after- 

18th  book,  describes  the  action  as  a  drawn  bat-  wards,  ana  was  engaged  in  the  last  war  with 

tie :  **  dubio  eventn  pugnatam  esf    But  Mo-  Volsinii.  Probably  it  was  either  a  forgetftUnessis 

ruB  calls  it  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the  Romans ;  Goero  himself,  or  he  followed  some  exagsereted 

and  Eutropius  and  Orosins,  copying  apparently  account,  which,  as  he  was  not  writing  anifttoiy 

from  the  same  source,  8a3rs  tout  Pyrrhus  was  of  the  period,  he  did  not  eritidse,  but  adopted 

wounded,  many  of  hi^  elephants  destroyed,  it  without  inquiry.    But  each  enormons  dis- 

and  20,000  of  lus  men  killea,  the  Boman  loss  crepandes  in  the  several  accounts  show  what  ia 

not  exceeding  6000.    Zonaras,  copying  from  the  character  of  the  Koman  history  of  thw 

Dion  Oassins,  says  that  Pyrrhus  was  wounded,  period,  that,  except  in  j>artioalar  cases,  it  is 

and  that  his  army  was  defeated ;  owing  chiefly  merely  made  up  or  traditional  stories  and  pane- 

to  an  attack  made  on  his  camp  during  the  bat-  gyrictu  orations,  and  can  scarcely  be  called  his- 

tle  by  a  party  of  Apulians,  which  spread  a  panic  tory  at  all.    How  different  is  the  aeooant  gireB 

among  nis  soldiers.    According  to  Dionysius,  of  the  battle  by  the  contemporary  historian 

as  quoted  by  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus  was  wounded.  Hieronymus,  who  was  writing  from  realty  good 

the  Samnites,  and  not  the  Apulians,  assaulted  materials,  nqt  from  guess  or  fancy,  bat  fron 

Ms  camp  daring  tiio  action,  and  the  loss  on  knowledge  I 

both  sides  was  equal,  amounting  to  15.000  men  "  ^^X^v  ^^^^™®f  ^H.     Polybios,  IIL  tf 

In  eaon  army.    It  is  no  less  remarkaole  that.  Justin,  X VlIl.  2. 

aocording  to  Cicero,  the  consul  P.  Dedas  dia  **  Platarch,  Pyrrh.  22. 
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4>f  action.     The  death  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  and  the  anarchy  ]i,„im  ^ «,  ««•» 

which  followed  tempted  him  to  win  back  he  old  dominion  m  *^^^^' 
Macedoma,  while  envoys  from  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Kcily  called  upon 
htm  to  aid  them  against  Carthage,  and  promised  to  make  him  master  of  the 
whole  island.  He  was  thas  eager  to  seize  the  first  pretext  for  abandoning  Italy, 
and  early  in  the  foUowine  spring  snch  an  occasion  was  afforded  him.  The  new 
eonsuls,  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  ^milius,  were  sent  against  him  :'^  a.  v.  c  47«.  a.  c 
and  he  soon  received  a  message  from  them  to  say  that  one  of  his  '^^ 
servants  had  offered  to  poison  him,  and  had  applied  to  the  Romans  to  reward  his 
crime,  but  that  the  consuls,  abhorring  a  victory  gained  by  treason,  wished  to  give  the 
king  timely  notice  of  his  danger.  Pyrrhus  upon  this  expressed  his  gratitude  in 
the  warmest  terms,  furnished  all  his  prisoners  with  new  clothing,  and  sent  them 
bade  to  their  own  country,  without  ransom  and  without  oondttions.'**^  Immedi- 
ately afterwards,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  allies, 
he  left  Milo  still  in  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,'^  and  his  second  son 
Alexander  at  Locri,  and  set  sail  with  the  rest  of  his  army  for  Sicily. 

It  was  apparently  soOn  after  the  battle  of  Asculum,  that  a  Carthaginian  fleet 
of  120  ships**  was  sent  to  Ostia  to  offer  aid  to  the  Romans,  and  ctoik««iiii«i  t^\a 
the  senate  declining  this  succor,  the  Carthaginian  commander  Motto tfoaS oTa* 
sailed  away  to  the  south  of  Italy,  and  there  it  is  said  proposed  to 
Pyrrhus  that  Carthage  should  mediate  between  him  and  the  RomanB,  his 
real  object  being  to  discover  what  were  the  king's  views  with  respect  to  Sicily. 
Was  then  the  ^rentine  fleet  wasting  the  coasts  of  Latium,  so  that  Rome  stood 
in  need  of  naval  aid  ?  Or  did  so  large  a  fleet  contain  a  Carthaginian  army,  and 
was  Rome  wisely  unwilling  to  see  an  African  general  making  war  in  Italy,  and 
carrying  off  the  plunder  of  Italian  cities  ?  The  insinuation  against  the  good  faith 
of  the  Carthaginian  commander  seems  quite  unfounded;  this  very  armament 
helped  the  Romans'^  in  attempting  to  recover  Rhegium,  and  though  the  seige 
did  not  succeed,  yet  a  large  supply  of  timber,  which  the  Campamans  had  col- 
lected for  buildmg  ships,  was  destroyed,  and  the  Carthaginians  having  made  a 
league  with  the  Mamertines  of  Messana,  watched  the  strait  with  their  fleet  to 
intercept  Pyrrhus  on  his  passage.  But  it  seems  that  their  fleet  was  called  off  in 
the  next  year  to  be  employed  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  so  that  Pyrrhus,  avoiding 
Messana,  crossed  from  Locri  to  Tauromenia'*  without  opposition,  and  being  wel- 
comed there  by  the  tyrant  Tyndarion,  landed  his  army,  and  marched  to  the 
deliverance  of  Syracuse.  His  operations  in  Sicily  lasted  more  than  two  years  ;** 
his  fortune,  which  at  first  favored  him  in  every  enterprise>  was  wrecked  in  a 
fruitless  siege  of  Lilybs&um  ;*®^  disgusts  arose,  as  in  Italy,  between  him  and  his 
allies ;  they  were  unmanageable  and  he  was  tyrannical,  so  that  when  at  length 
his  Italian  allies  implored  him  to  come  once  again  to  then*  aid,  he  was  as  ready 
to  leave  Sicily  as  he  had  before  been  anxious  to  invade  it. 

During  his  absence  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Tarentines  still 

"•  Claadiiis   QaadiigaiiaSi   quoted  "bj  A.  tuned  no  triamph  over  Ttfentom,  and  the 

6eUia8,III.  8.    Appian,  Sunnitic.  Fngm.  XI.  sacceM  for  whion  Fabricius  triumphed  "de 

Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  81.  Tarentinis*'  (Fasti  Capitol.)  may  have  been  ob- 

*^  Plutarch  and  Appian  say  that  the  senate  tained  in  the  early  part  of  ms  consulship,  before 
released  an  equal  number  of  Tarentine  and  Sam-  the  truce  with  Pyrrhus  was  concladed. 
nite  prisoners,  and  that  Cineas  was  again  sent  ^  Justin,  XVIII.  2.    Zonaras,  VIII.  5. 
to  Kome  to  negotiate  a  peace,  but  that  the  Romans  '*'  Justin,  XVIII.  8. 
reftised  to  treaty  while  Pynhus  remained  in  ^  Diodoras,  Fraffm.  Hoeschel.  XXII.  9. 
Italy.    Yet  Appuin,  in  another  fragment,  says  ^  Biod.,  Fragm.  rioeschel.  XXII.  11. 
that  Pvrrhus,  "after  his  treaty  with  the  Ro-  ^  From  the  middle  of  476  to  the  Utter  end 
mans,^'  mtrA  rit  'wfi^  'Pufialovf  09¥$^mas,  went  of  478.    Irci  rp/rv  is  Appian^s  ezOTesaion,  Sam- 
over  to  Sicily.    Probably  a  truce  for  a  certain  nitic.  Fhigm.  XII.,  which  Mr.  rynes  Olinton 
period  was  agreed  to,  and  with  it  a  general  ex-  wrongly  understands  of  the  year  479,  for  that, 
change  of  pnsoners.    Whether  Pyrrhus  stipu-  according  to  the  Greek  mode  of  reckoning, 
iated  any  thing  for  the  Tarentines  we  cannot  would  not  have  been  fr<i  rp£ry,  but  rtrtfm. 
tail ;  but  the  consuls  of  the  two  succeeding  "*  Diodorus.  Fragm.  Hoeschel.   XaII.  14 
years,  although  they  triumphed  over  the  Sam-  Plutarch,  Pyrrn.  88,  88. 
iiitea  and  Lucanians,  yet  ap|>eanKl  to  have  o* 
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A.U.0.41C47T.A.C.  coDtiDued  tbc  war.  Thej  Tentnred  no  battles  ia  the  field,  but 
Vi^'ui  itl^dSfaj?  i^oltttely  defended  tbeir  towns  and  fastnesses,^^  and  sometime^ 
.MabNaM«r#]rrrkiia.  ^  alwap  hsppens  in  such  warfare,  inflicted  some  partial  loss  on 
the  enemy,  without  being  able  to  change  in  any  degree  the  general  fortune  of  the 
contest.  The  consuls  employed  against  them  enjoyed  a  triumph  at  the  end  of 
each  campaign ;  Fabricius  at  the  end  of  the  year  476,'"  0.  Junius  Brutus  at  the 
end  of  477,  and  Q.  Fabius  Ou]^;es  at  the  end  of  478. '  In  the  mean  time  P.  Cor^ 
nelius  Rufinus,  the  collea£rae  of  C.  Junius  in  477,  bad  recovered  Croton  and  Lo- 
cri ;  but  as  he  was  considered  the  principal  cause  of  a  severe  repulse  sustamed 
by  himself"*  and  hb  colleague  from  the  Samnites  at  the  banning  of  the  year, 
he  was  not  thought  deserving  of  a  triumph. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  autumn  of  478  that  Pyrrbus  returned  to  Italy."' 
A  u  c.  4Y8.  A.  o  ^^^  ^^  return  was  beset  with  enemies,  for  a  Cartha^nian  fleet 
tH,jtjjtkm  Niani  attacked  him  on  his  passage,  and  sunk  seventy  of  his  ships  of 
^'  war,"*  and  when  he  landed  on  the  Italian  coast  he  found  that  the 

Mamertincs  had  crossed  over  from  Messana  to  beset  his  road  by  land,  and  be 
had  to  cut  his  way  through  them  with  much  loss.  Tet  he  reached  Tarentum 
with  a  force  nearly  as  large  as  that  which  he  had  first  brought  over  from  Epims ; 
as  large  in  numbers,  but  of  a  very  different  quality,  consisting  principally  of  mer- 
cenaries raised  in  his  Sicilian  wars,  men  of  all  countries,  Greek  and  Barbarian, 
and  whose  fidelity  would  last  no  longer  than  their  general  was  victorious. 

No  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  Tarentum  than  he  commenced  active  operations. 
H«iiiaad«»UMiM»i«  ^be  Roman  consuls  were  employed  in  Lucania  and  in  Samninm,"* 
•rAcMrpiMakLMuST  ^J^^  Y^Q  received  no  interrupUon  from  them,  and  recovered  Locri. 
He  next  made  an  attempt  upon  Rhegium,  a  place  so  important  from  its  position 
to  the  success  of  any  new  expedition  to  Sicily,  but  the  Campanian  garrison  re- 
sisted Pyrrbus"^  as  stoutly  as  they  had  resisted  the  Romans,  and  the  kin^  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  loss.  His  old  allies,  the  Samnites  and  Lucnnians,^"  re- 
ceived him  coldly,  and,  however  anxious  to  obtain  his  aid,  they  had  not,  ex- 
hausted as  they  were,  the  means  of  supplying  him  with  money,  even  if  they 
had  been  disposed  to  rely  on  his  constancy  in  their  cause.  Thus  embarraaseo, 
as  he  passed  by  Locri  on  his  return  from  Rhegium  to  Tarentum,  he  listened  to 
the  advice  of  some  of  his  followers,"'  and  plundered  the  temple  of  Proserpine. 
In  the  vaults  underneath  this  temple  was  a  large  treasure,  which  had  been  buried 
for  unknown  generations,  and  no  mortal  eye  had  been  allowed  to  look  on  it 
This  he  carried  off,  and  embarked  his  spoil  on  board  of  his  ships,  to  transport  it 
by  sea  to  Tarentum.  A  storm»  however,  arose  and  wrecked  the  ships,  and  cast 
ashore  the  plundered  treasure  on  the  coast  of  Locri.  Pyrrbus  was  moved,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  replaced  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  offered  sacrifices  to 
prppitiate  her  anger^  But  when  there  were  no  signs  given  that  she  accepted  his 
offering,  he  put  to  death  the  three  men  who  had  advised  him  to  commit  the 
sacrilege,  and  even  yet  his  mind  was  haunted  by  a  dread  of  divine  vengeance, 
and  his  own  commentaries"^  recorded  his  belief  that  Proserpine's  wrath  was  stiB 

""  Zonaras,  VIII.  6.  fl^nians  employed  in  their  onga^ment  with 

*"  Fabrioius  triumphed  in  Deoember,  Bratiu  I>aUiuft  in  the  first  Panio  war  a  lam  aiuo^ 

in  January,  thirteen  months  afterwards,  and  'Fbt  which  they  took  from  Pyrrhus  probabfy  on  hii 

bius  in  the  February  ofthe  year  following,  when  retreat  fh>m  Sicily,     (rolybina,  I.  83.)    We 

Pyrrhus  in  all  probability  was  already  returned  mui^t  suppose  that  the  ships  of  war  were  oon- 

to  Italy.  voyinff  tne  transports  on  which  Pyrrhus  had 

"*  Zonaras,  VIII.  6.  embarked  his  army ;  and  that  their  resSstinot 

"*  Zonaras  expressly  says  that  Pyrrhus  re-  enabled  the  transports  to  escape. 

turned  in  the  year  after  the  consulship  of  P.  "'  Zonaras,  Yin.  6. 

Bufinns,  that  is,  in  478.    VIII.  ff.  >**  Zonaras,  VIII.  6. 

^  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  XII.  Plutarch,  >**  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  95.  DDon.  Cassias,  Frag& 

Pyrrh.  24.     Pyrrhus  had  obtained  this  fleet  Peiresc.  XLII. 

chiefly  trom  the  Syrocusaus,  who,  on  his  first  "*  Dionysius,  XIX.  9.    Appian,   fiamnJtis 

arriyu  in  Sicily,  gaye  up  to  him  their  whole  Fragm.  XII. 

nayy,  amounting  to  140  ships  of  war.    Diodo-  '"  Dionysius,  XIX.,  &s  •nlmr^i  fU^^hwA 

nia,  Fiagtn.  Hoesohel.  XXII.  11.    The  Cartha-  Uhts  (m^Mif|iMi  yp^fc«. 
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pursuing  him,  and  bringing  on  bis  arms  defeat  and  ruin.  If  Pjrrbus  nimself,  after 
his  long  intercourse  with  the  Epicurean  Cineas,  entertained  such  fears,  they  weighed 
far  more  heavily  doubtless  on  the  minds  of  many  of  his  soldiers  and  his  allies ; 
and  the  sense  of  being  pursued  by  the  wrath  of  heaven  may  have  well  chilled 
the  hearts  of  the  bravest,  and  affected  jn  no  small  degree  the  issue  of  the  war. 

This  was  fast  approaching.  The  consuls  chosen  for  the  year  479  were  M'. 
Curius  Dentatus  and  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus.  The  Romans  on  their  .  ,.^ 
nde  also  were  visited  by  religious  terrors ;  during  the  year  478  a  ro«m.  a.  u.  an. 
natal  pestilence  had  raged  amongst  them,***  and  now  the  clay 
statue  of  Jupiter  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  temple  was  struck  by  light- 
muff,  and  shattered  to  pieces.  The  head  of  the  image  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
and  the  augurs  declared  that  the  storm  had  blown  it  into  the  Tiber,  and  com- 
manded that  it  should  be  searched  for  in  the  bed  cf  the  river.  It  was  found 
in  the  very  place  in  which  the  augurs  had  commanded  the  search  to  be  made. 

Fears  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  together  with  the  dread  of  the  arms  of  Pyr- 
rbus,  made  the  Romans  backward  to  enlist  in  the  legions.  Those  ^^  ^  ^ 
who  were  summoned  did  not  answer  to  their  names,  upon  which  iii^b«^«DUMaMai  «i 
the  consul,  M'.  Curius,"'  commanded  that  the  goods  of  the  first  de*  *^ 
fiiulter  should  be  publicly  sold.  A  public  sale  of  a  roan's  property  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  magbtrate  rendered  him  incapable  of  exercising*  afterwards  any  politi* 
cal  rights ;  but  the  necessity  of  a  severe  example  was  so  felt  that  no  tribune  in- 
terposed in  behalf  of  the  offender,  and  the  consul's  order  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion. The  usual  number  of  legions  was  then  raised ;  Lentulus**  marched  into 
Lttcania,  Curius  into  Samnium. 

Pyrrhus  took  the  field  against  Curius  with  his  own  army,  and  the  flower  of  the 
force  of  Tarentum,  and  a  division  of  Samnites:  the  rest  of  the  ^_^  .„.  .^_^ 
Samnite  army  was  sent  into  Lucania  to  prevent  Lentulus  from  oppowd  to  mJk  «ik« 
cominff  to  jom  his  colleague.  Curius,  finding  that  P3rrrhus  was  **^  ^ 
marchmg  against  him,  sent  to  call  his  colleague  to  his  aid ;  and  in  the  mean 
while  the  omens  would  not  allow  him  to  attack  the  enemy,"*  and  he  lay  en- 
camped in  a  strong  position  near  Beneventum.  There  is  much  rugged  and  diffi- 
cult country  behind  the  town  on  the  road  towards  Apulia,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  level  ground  in  the  valley  of  the  Calore  below  it,  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle  between  Manfred  and  Charles  of  Anjou.  But 
whether  they  fought  on  the  same  ground  which  had  witnessed  the  last  encounter 
between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine. 

Pyrrhus  resolved  to  attack  Curius  before  his  colleague  joined  him,  and  he 
planned  an  attack  upon  his  camp  by  night.***  He  set  out  by  vimMmM  >ifhi- 
torchlight,  with  the  flower  of  his  soldiers  and  the  best  of  his  ele-  ^H!!^'^  tSTiSLH 
phants ;  but  the  way  was  long,  and  the  country  overgrown  with  **"'* 
wood,  and  intersected  with  steep  ravines ;  so  that  his  progress  was  slow,  and  at 
last  the  lights  were  burnt  out,  and  the  men  were  continufdly  missing  their  way. 
Day  broke  before  they  reached  their  desUnation ;  but  still  the  enemy  were  not 
aware  of  their  approach  till  they  had  surmounted  the  heights  above  the  Roman 
camp»  and  were  descending  to  attack  it  from  the  vantage-ground.  Then  Curius 
led  out  his  troops  to  oppose  them ;  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  gavf^  the  Ro- 
mans a  great  advantage  over  the  heavy-armed  Greek  infantry,  as  soon  as  the 
attempt  to  surprise  them  had  failed.     But.  the  action  seems  to  have  been  decided 

^  Orouaik  IV.  i.  livy,  Epitom.  XXV,  Cioero,  most  tolenmt  even  of  the  matait  Mverit^  wIms 

de  Divinat.  1. 10.  the  publie  service  eeemea  to  reqnure  it.    Bui 

"*  livv,  Epitom.  XIV.    Valerina  MaximaB.  the  authority  of  a  ooUector  of  aneodotes  ia  ao 

VI.  S,  1 4,  adds  to  thia  story  that  Carius  sold  small,  that  Yalerioa*  addition  to  the  story  moat 

noi  only  the  property  of  the  defaulter,  bat  the  be  considered  very  donbtfbl. 

man  himself,  saying  "  that  the  commonwealth  "*  Platarch,  Pynrh.  85. 

vaoted  no  ottizen  who  did  not  know  how  to  "*  Plutarch,  ^nrrh.  25. 

dbey."    If  the  tribunes  did  not  interfere,  the  ""  Plutarch,  Pyirh.  S6.     Dionysina,  XIIL 

«MiBal*a  power  might  indeed  extend  to  any  18-14. 
thing ;  and  we  know  that  the  "Romans  were 
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bj  an  accident ;  for  one  of  Pyrrhus'  elephants  was  woonded,  and  nurning  wild 
among  its  own  men,  threw  them  into  disorder ;  nor  conld  they  offer  a  Icmg  reast. 
ance,  oeing  almost  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  their  night-march.  They  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss  ;*"  two  elephants  were  killed,  and  eight  being  forced 
into  impracticable  ground  from  which  there  was  no  outlet,  were  surrendered  to 
the  Romans  by  their  drirers. 

Thus  encouraged,  Curius  no  longer  declined  a  decisive  action  on  equal  ground ; 
BrtMarf  Bm*mta]ii.  ^®  dcsceudcd  into  the  plain/*^  and  met  Pyrrhus  in  the  open  field. 
pyni»hd«ib»t«4.  Qq  ^Jj^  ^jjg  ^j^g  ^ijg  Komans  were  victorious;  on  the  other,  op- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  ilephants'  charge,  they  were  driven  back  to  th^ 
camp.**'  But  their  retreat  was  covered  by  a  shower  of  nussiles  from  the  guards 
on  the  rampart,  and  these  so  annoyed  the  elephants  that  they  turned  about,  and 
fled  through  their  own  ranks,  bearing  down  all  before  them.  When  the  phalanx 
was  thus  disordered  the  Romans  attacked  it  vigorously,  and  made  their  way  into 
the  mass ;  and  then  their  swords  had  an  immense  advantage  over  the  long  apean 
of  the  enemy,  and  their  victory  was  speedy  and  complete. 

What  number  of  men  were  killed  or  taken  is  variously  reported ;  but  the  over* 
lit  iMdiy  i«»TM  ludj  throw  was  decisive ;  and  Pyrrhus^  retreating  to  Tarentum,  resolved 
Mdntana  to  Spins,  immediately  to  evacuate  Italy.  Yet,  as  if  he  still  clung  to  the 
hope  of  returning  hereafter,  he  left  Milo  with  his  garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Taren* 
tum,  and  then  embarked  for  Epirus.'**  He  landed  in  his  native  kingdom  with  no 
more  than  eight  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse,'*'  and  without  money  to 
maintain  even  these.  Thus  he  was  forced  to  engage  in  new  enterprises ;  and 
often  victorious  in  battle,  but  never  successful  in  war,  he  perished  two  or  three 
years  afterwards,  as  is  well  known,  by  a  woman's  hand,  in  his  attack  upon  Aigoa. 
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*'  France  was  now  consolidated  into  a  great  kingdom.  .  .  .  And  thus  having  conquered 

ly  foreign  enemvt  slie 'n 
Ages,  Chap.  I.  Tart  IL 


wdfj  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  and  no  longer  apprehenbive  of  any  forei^  enem;r»  alie  was  pie- 
pared  to  carry  her  arms  into  other  countries."— H  alt. am,  Middle  A| 


We  have  seen  that  a  Carthaginian  fleet  appeared  on  the  coasts  of  Latinm  in 

batiTMB  ^^^  ^^^  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  to  offer  its  assistance  to  the 

•■dCuihH*.     itomans.     The  offer  was  then  refused,  but  very  soon  afterwards  a 

*"  DionysiuB,  XIX.  14.  mother,  and  so  excited  her,  that  she,  too,  he- 

"*  Plutarch,  Pvrrh.  25.    The  scene  of  the  came  ungovernable,  and  threw  the  Greek  army 

battle  is  placed  oy  Orosius  and  Florus  **in  into  disorder,  and  that  this  accident  flnt  tamed 

eampis  Arusinis,**  or  "sub  campis  Arusinis,'*  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

but  this  name  is  unknown  to  us,  and  does  not  ***  It  is  said  that  a  report  was  purposely  est- 

enable  us  to  determine  the  place  exactly.  oulated  by  Pyrrhus,  of  the  speedy  anrival  of  m- 

"*  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  25.    The  st-ory  which  inforoements  from  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and 

r^tonysius  ana  Plutarch  relate  of  the  first  action  Syria,  and  that  the  Romans  therefore  did  not 

is  by  Zonaras  and  Florus  referred  to  the  last  venture  to  advance  upon  Tarentum.  PansanJaa. 

and  decisive  battle ;  namely,  that  a  voung  ele-  1. 18 ;  compare  Niebuhr,  Vol.  III.  p^  SIO,  aid 

phant   having  been   wounded,  ana   running  note  927. 

ibout  acreammg,  its  cries  were  heard  by  its  "^  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  20. 
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treaty  was  concluded  between  Rome  and  Carthage/  in  which  both  nations  en- 
gaged to  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  assisting  one  another,  even  if  either 
abould  conclude  an  alliance  with  Pyrrhus ;  that  is  to  say,  their  alliance  with 
him  was  to  be  subordinate  to  their  alliance  with  e^ush  other,  and  instead  of  aiding 
htm  in  his  attacks  against  the  other,  they  were  in  such  a  case  to  aid  one  another, 
even  against  him.  Such  were  the  relations  subsisting  between  Rome  and  Car- 
thage in  the  year  479 ;  eleven  years  afterwards  these  friendly  ties  were  broken 
to  pieces,  and  the  two  nations  were  engaged  in  the  first  Punic  war. 

in  fact,  from  the  moment  that  Pyrrhus  embarked  at  Tarentum  to  return  to 
Epirus,  the  whole  stream  of  our  history  begins  to  set  towards  that  Pnp«„tk»  or  errata 
great  period  when  Rome  and  Carthage  first  became  enemies.  The  **  *"*• ""'  ^"^  ""• 
relics  of  wars  in  Italy,  which  still  remain  to  be  noticed,  are  only  like  a  clearing 
of  the  ground  for  that  mightier  contest ;  and  the  union/  of  all  Italy  under  one 
dominion  is  rather  to  be  regarded  for  the  present  as  the  forging  of  that  iron 
power  by  which  Carthage  was  to  be  crushed,  and  the  whole  civilized  world 
bowed  into  subjection,  than  as  the  completion  of  the  magnificent  and  complicated 
fabric  in  which  law  and  polity  were  to  abide  as  in  their  appointed  temple.  The 
very  barrenness  of  the  political  history  of  Rome  during  the  half  century  which 
followed  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  is  in  itself  a  presumption  that  the  energies  of  the 
Roman  people  at  this  time  were  employed  abroad  rather  than  at  home.  I  shall 
therefore  defer  all  notice  of  the  internal  state  of  Italy  under  the  Roman  sov- 
erei^ty,  till  we  come  to  the  period  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Then,  when  Han- 
nibs's  sword  was  probing  so  deeply  every  unsound  part  in  the  Roman  dominion, 
and  when  he  was  laboring  to  array  Campania  and  Samnium  and  Lucania  and 
Brutdum  in  a  fifth  coalition  against  Rome,  the  internal  relations  of  the  Italian 
states  towards  the  Romans  and  towards  each  other  will  necessarily  demand  our 
attention.  But  for  the  present  I  shall  merely  regard  them  as  blended  into  one 
great  mass,  which  was  presently  to  be  engaged  m  deadly  conflict  with  the  do- 
minion of  Carthage. 

After  Pyrrhus  left  Italy,  his  general,  Milo,  retained  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  for 
nearly  four  years.  The  aristocratical  party,  which  had  been  from 
the  beginning  opposed  to  the  Epirot  alliance,  now  endeavored  to  tn.  'sbM  or  tu»d. 
rid  themselves  of  it  by  force  of  arms.  They  failed,  however,  in  ^m.  BuHSZ^t  S 
tbeir  attempt  to  recover  the  citadel,  and  then  leaving  Tarentum,  '^"^ 
they  occupied  a  fort  in  the  neighborhood,'  from  whence  they  carried  on  a  plun- 
dering warfare  against  the  city,  and  were  able  to  make  their  own  peace  with  the 
Romans.  Even  the  popular  party  were  tired  of  the  foreign  garrison  and  its  gov- 
ernor, but,  feeling  that  they  never  could  be  forgiven  by  the  Romans,  they  looked 
elsewhere  for  aid,  and  sent  to  the  Carthaginian  commanders'  in  Sicily  to  deliver 
them  from  Milo's  dominion.  A  Carthaginian  fleet  appeared  accordingly  before 
the  harbor,  while  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  the  Roman  consul,  was  besieging  the  town 
by  land.  But  Papirius,  dreading  the  interference  of  Carthage,  treated  secretly 
with  Milo,^  and  persuaded  him  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  to  the  Romans,  on  con- 
dition of  being  allowed  to  retire  jn.  safety  to  Epirus  with  his  garrison  and  all  their 
baggage.  Thus  Tarentum  was  given  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  returned  to  Sicily.  The  Roman  government  complained  of  its 
appearance  on  the  coast  of  Italy,*  when  its  assistance  had  not  been  requested  by 

>  Polybios,  in.  S5.                      '  between  the  Boman  and  Carthaginian  forces,  in 

'  Zodaru,  VIII.  6.    This  was  like  the  aristo-  which  the  Romans  were  victorious, 

eratiosl  party  in  Coroyra,  who,  after  their  expnl-  *  Zouaras,  VIII.  6.     Frontinus,  Strategom. 

sion  ftom  the  city,  built  a  fort  in  the  moontains,  III.  8,  $  1 . 

from  whence  they  ploudered  the  hmds  of  their  *  Orosius,  IV.  6.    That  the  interferenceof  the 

opponeuta.    Thnoyd.  III.  85.  Carthaginians  on  this  occasion  was  oompluned 

'  Zouaras.  VIII.  6.    Orosius,  IV.  S.    But  the  of  by  the  Bomans  appears  also  from  Livy, 

•ooount  in  Orosius  is  greatly  distorted  and  ex-  £j«itom.  XIV.  and  from  Dion  Cassins,  Fragm. 

Mgeeated,  for  he  makes  the  Tarentines  call  in  v  itican.  LVII.    Yot  as  Pyrrhus  was  the  enemy 

the  aid  of  Carthage  not  agunst  Milo,  but  against  of  Carthago,  the  Cartliagmians  might  lawfully 

Bome,  and  says  that  a  regular  actioa  took  plaoe  aid  the  Tftrontines  against  his  cmon ;  the  «  f- 
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Rome ;  and  tbe  Carthagimans,  now  that  Tarentum  was  actually  in  the  Roman 
power,  disavowed  the  expedition  as  an  unauthorized  act  of  their  officers  in  Sicily. 

The  death  or  banishment  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratical  party  at  Tarentum 
■viaafAtiM  tf  Tano-  atoued,  no  doubt,  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  Roman  amhassadors, 
*^'  and  for  the  zealous  enmity  which  had  organized  against  Rome  the 

fourth  Samnite  war.  When  vengeance  was  satisfied,  policy  demanded  the  com- 
plete humiliation  of  a  city  which  had  shown  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  in- 
jure.' Tarentum  was  dismantled,  its  fleet  and  all  its  stores  of  arms  were  sur- 
rendered, it  was  made  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  and  a  Roman  garrison,^  it  seems, 
was  quartered  in  the  citadel.  When  thus  effectually  disarmed  and  fettered,  the 
Tarentines  were  allowed  to  retain  their  municipal  freedom,  as  the  allies,  and  not 
the  subjects  of  Rome. 

In  the  same  year,  immediately  before  the  fall  of  Tarentum,  Samnium,  Lucania, 

^    .    .      and  Biiittium  had  made  their  final  and  absolute  submission.    L 

aitM,  Locaius,  aod  PapiHus  Cursor  and  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus,  who  had  been  consuls 


together  one-and-twentv  years  earlier  in  the  great  campaign  which 
decided  the  third  Samnite  war,  were  elected  consuls  together  for  the  second  time, 
to  put  the  last  stroke  to  the  present  contest.  Carvilius  invaded  Samnium,"  and 
received  the  submission  of  the  Samnitcs ;  Papirius  received  that  of  the  Lucaniana 
and  Bruttians.  The  three  nations  all  retained  their  municipal  freedom,  or  rather 
then*  several  towns  or  districts  were  left  free  individually,  but  their  national  union 
was  dissolved ;  and  they  were,  probably,  not  even  allowed  to  intermarry  with  or 
to  inherit  property  from  each  other.  Besides  this,  they  made,  undoubtedly,  krge 
cessions  of  territory,  and  were  obliged  to  give  hostages'  for  their  future  good 
behavior.  It  is  mentioned  in  particular  that  the  Bruttians  ceded  the  half  of  their 
mountain  and  forest  dbtrict,  called  Sila,^^  or  the  Weald ;  a  tract  rich  to  this  day 
in  all  varieties  of  timber  trees,  and  in  wide  ranges  of  well-watered  pastures,  and 
famous  for  yielding  the  best  vegetable  pitch  known  to  the  ancients.  The  right 
of  preparing  this  pitch  was  let  as  usual  by  the  censors,  and  brought  into  the  re- 
public a  large  revenue. 

Thus  the  Romans  had  put  down  all  their  enemies  in  the  south  of  Italy,  except 
A.  0.  c.  4M.  A.  c.  the  rebellious  soldiers  of  the  eighth  legion,  who  had  taken  posses- 
2Iiiuir'^II152i?**15  sion  of  Rhegium.  Those,  however,  were  reduced  two  years  later 
Bk*Kiiiin.  Y^j  ^j^3  consul,  C.  Genucius."    A  separate  treaty  concluded  with 

the  Mamertines  of  Messana"  had  cut  them  off  from  their  most  natural  succor, 
and  Hiero,  who  since  Pyrrhus  had  left  Sicily  had  been  raised  by  his  merit  and 
services^*  to  the  throne  of  Syracuse,  took  an  active  part  against  them,  and  sup- 
plied the  Roman  besieging  army  not  with  com  only,  but  with  an  auxiliary  force 
of  soldiers.  Thus  the  town  of  Rhegium  was  at  last  stormed,  and  most  of  the 
garrison  put  to  the  sword  in  the  assault.  Of  the  survivors,  all  except  the  sol- 
diers of  the  ori^nal  legion  were  executed*^  by  the  consul  on  the  spot ;  but  these, 
as  Campanian  citizens,^'  and,  therefore,  having  all  the  private  rights  of  citizens  of 
Rome,  were  reserved  for  the  judgment  of  the  senate  and  people.  When  they 
were  brought  to  Rome»  one  of  the  tribunes  pleaded  in  their  behalf  that  they 

ibnoe  complained  of,  however,  was,  in  all  prob-  LoUins.  a  Samnite  hoatage,  is  svd  to  h%p»  e^- 

ability,  tiie  appearanoe  of  a  foreign  floet^  uniu-  oaped  from  Some. 

vitod  Dy  the  Romans,  on  tlie  coasts  of  what  ^  Dionysias,  XX.  6.    Sila  is,  donbtlesa,  tha 

they  would  consider  the  Roman  dominion.  Bnt  same  word  as  Bilva  and  as  V^f .    For  tiie  actod 

the  Carthaginians  might  answer  that  the  coast  state  of  this  forest  coontiy,  see  Mr.  Keppd 

of  lapygia  was  not  yet  to  be  regarded  as  belong-  Craven,  Tour  in  the  Southern  Provinces  ol 

ing  to  Rome.  Naples,  p.  S4S. 

*  Zonaras,  VIII.  6.  "  Dionysias,  XX.  7. 
'  In  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  "  Zonaras,  VIII.  6. 

Punic  wars,  a  legion  was  regularly  stationed  at  "  Polybius,  1. 8, 9,   Justin,  XXm.  4.   Zonfr 

Tarentum.    Polybius,  II.  2i.    Niebuhr  thinks  ras,  VIII.  6. 

that  this  had  been  the  case  ever  since  the  sur-  **  Orosins,  IV.  8. 

nnder  of  the  dtv.  »  See  Niebuhr,  Eom.  Hist.  Yd.  XL  p.  SOT. 

•  Zonaras,  VIII.  «.  Eng.  Transl. 
This  appears  ftom  Zonaras,  VIII.  7,  where 
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were  Roman  citizens,'*  and  ought  not  to  be  put  to  death,  except  by  the  judgment 
of  the  people ;  but  the  people  were  as  little  disposed  to  mercy  as  the  senate,  and 
the  thirty-three  tribes'^  condemned  them  unanunously.  They  were  thus  all 
scourged  and  beheaded,  to  the  number  of  more  than  three  hundred,  and  their 
bodies  were  cast  out  unburied.  Rhegium  and  its  territory  were  restored  to  the 
surnvors  of  the  old  inhabitants. 

In  the  next  year  one  of  the  Samnite^*  hostages  escaped  from  Rome,  and  re- 
vived a  guerilla  warfare  in  the  country  of  the  Caracenians  in  north-  .  ^  ^  .  ^ 
em  Samnium.  Both  consuls  were  employed  to  crush  at  once  an  w^jjottgotiutoww 
enemy  who  might  soon  have  become  formidable,  and  the  bands 
which  had  taken  up  arms  were  soon  dispersed,  and  their  strongholds  taken, 
although  not  without  some  loss  and  danger  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors. 

A  war  followed  with  a  people  whose  name  has  only  once  before  been  heard 
of  in  Roman  history,  the  Picentians,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  Picentians  haa  become  the  allies  of  Rome**  thirty-one  years  ^^"^^^ 
before  this  period,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  Samnite  war,  and 
they  had  ever  since  observed  the  alliance  faithfully.  But  in  the  year  486  we 
find  two  consular  armies'*  employed  against  them,  and  after  a  short  struggle  they 
submitted  at  discretion.  A  portion  of  them  was  removed  to  the  coast  of  the 
Tuscan  sea,  and  settled  in  the  country  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Sam« 
nitesy  on  the  shores  of  the  g^f  of  Salemum.'*  It  may  have  been  that  this  mi- 
gration had  been  commanded  by  the  Roman  government  as  a  measure  of  state 
policy,  in  order  to  people  the  old  Samnite  coast  with  less  suspected  inhabitants, 
and  to  acquire  as  Roman  domain  the  lands  which  the  Picentians  had  left  in  their 
old  country ;  and  the  Picentians,  perhaps,  like  the  Cartliaginians  in  the  third 
Punic  war,  unwilling  to  be  torn  from  their  native  land,  rose  against  Rome  in  mere 
despair.  But  whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  it  ended  in  the  speedy  and 
complete  conquest**  of  the  Picentian  people. 

The  last  gleanings  of  Italian  indepenaence  were  gathered  in  during  the  two 
years  which  next  followed.  The  Sallentines  and  Messapians  had  ^  ^j  ^  _ 
at  one  time  taken  part  in  the  confederacy**  of  southern  Italy  against  A-'caiaiidMi.  ooo. 
Rome,  but  they  had  withdrawn  from  the  cause  before  its  over-  |*;2u-^i^**°<^ 
throw.  Their  repentance,  however,  availed  them  nothing,  for  the 
port  of  Brundisium,  in  the  Sallentine  territory,  was  a  position  which  the  Romans 
were  yery  anxious  to  secure  ;*^  the  more  so  as  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus, 
was  reigning  in  Epirus,  and  had  inherited  much  of  the  warlike  temper  of  his 

*  Valerias  Mazimiu.  II.  7,  S  15.    The  same       "  See  pagre  881. 
thing  happened  after  tne  redaction  of  Oapoa  in       **  The  Fasti  Capitolini  reoord  that  both  the 
the  second  Panio  war.    The  Gampanians  being    oonsuls  of  the  year,  P.  Sempronios  and  Ap^na 


-     .                    ,                        «•  _                                          ^  noticed  by 

yoted  that  whatever  sentence  the  senate  might  Floras,  1. 19,  by  Eatropias,  and  by  Oroeias,  iV. 

pass  should  have  their  aathority  for  its  taW  ex-  4.    A  great  earthc^aake  happened  jast  as  the 

eeation.    livy,  XXVI.  88.     It  is  remarkable  Soman  and  Picentian  armies  were  going  to  en- 

that  the  power  of  taking  up  the  Boman  fhm-  gage,  upon  which  P.  Bempronioa,  the  oonsal, 

ehise  at  pleasure  shoola  be  considered  as  so  vowed  to  baUd  a  temple  to  the  earth.    The 

completely  equivalent  to  the  possession  of  the  population  of  the  Pioentians,  when  they  sub- 

fnmohise  actually,  which  b  Niebahr*s  explana-  milted  to  the  Bomans,  amounted,  acoordung  to 

tlon  of  the  condition  of  the  Campanians.    VoL  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  III.  S 110),  to  860,000  souls, 

n.  note  186.    £ng.  Transl.    It  rather  appears  "  Tney  had  fought  onder  Pyrrhus  at  Aacn* 

ftom  tlie  definition  of  the  term  municepe,  given  lum ;  see  Frontinus  Strategem.  11.  8. 1 81:  and 

bv  Featus  from  6er.  Sulpioius  the  younger,  tiiat  they  are  not  mentioned  as  oonqueiea  by  Papir> 

the  Campanians,  and  others  in  the  same  rela-  ius  and  Carvilins^  when  the  Bamnites,  Luca- 

tion  to  Bome,  eigo}[ed  actually  all  the  private  nians,  and  Bmttiana  submitted,  so  that  they 

rights  of  Boman  citizens,  without  forfeiting  had  probably  left  the  confbdeivcy  at  an  earlier 

their  own  Campanian  franchise;  and  this  too  period. 

seems  implied  oy  the  fact  of  their  forming  a  **  Zonaras,  copying  from  Dion  Cassius.  ao^ 

legiilar  legion  in  war,  instead  of  being  reckoned  cuses  the  Bomans  of  making  war  on  the  SaJltn^ 

aaerely  as  auxiliaries.  tines  because  they  wished  to  get  pocseaeion  oi 

"  iMonysius^X.  7.    Polybius,  I.  7.  Bmndisiam.    VIlL  7. 

"  Zonaras,  vni.  7.    Dionysius,  XX.  9. 


•i 
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father ;  and  whether  for  attack  or  defence*  the  possession  of  Bnmdifiiim,  the 
favorite  point  of  communication  in  later  times  with  Greece  and  the  East,  appwui 
therefore  to  the  Romans  very  desimhle.  Accordinglj,  the  Sallentines  and  Mes- 
sapians  were  reduced  to  submission,  and  Brundisium  was  ceded  to  the  Roman. 
They  did  not  send  a  colony  thither  till  some  years'*  afterwards,  but  the  land 
musty  in  the  mean  while,  have  formed  a  part  of  their  domain,  and  the  port  in  all 
probability  was  occupied  by  a  Roman  garrison. 

lu  the  midst  of  the  Sallentine  war,  the  consuls  of  the  year  488  triumphed  o?er 
odiMnMi  «r  iiM  8v.  the  Sarsinatians,"  a  people  of  Umbria,  and  the  countrymen  of  the 
^''^'^  comic  poet  Plautus.    livy's  epitome"  speaks  of  the  Umbrians 

generally,  and  says  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Sallentines,  submitted  to  the  Rooau 
at  discretion* 

One  more  conquest  still  remained  to  be  achieved,  a  conquest  called  for  by  po- 
wm  with  iM  vdiU  ^^^^  jealousy  no  less  than  by  national  ambition.  The  aristocracy 
afaias.  A.  u.  c.  489.  of  yolsinii**  applied  to  Rome  for  aid  ainunst  the  intolerable  tyr- 
^^•^  anny  of  their  iformer  »»rf8  or  Ta«ak,  wbT were  now  in  ponJoo       1 

of  the  government.  As  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  large  navy  in  the  Persiao 
invasions  first  led  to  the  ascendency  of  the  poorer  classes  at  Athens,  and  as  wan 
with  foreign  states  had  favored  the  liberties  of  the  Roman  commons,  so  the  long 
wan  in  which  Volsinii  had  been  engaged  with  Rome  had  obliged  the  aristoeracj 
to  arm  and  train  their  vassals,  till  they,  feeling  their  importance  and  power,  had 
risen  against  their  old  lords,  and  had  established  their  own  complete  asoendeacj. 
But  in  proportion  as  they  had  been  more  degraded  and  oppressed  than  the  Ro- 
man commons,  so  was  then*  triumph  far  less  happy.  Slaves  let  loose  knew  not 
how  to  become  citizens ;  two  only  social  relations  had  they  ever  known,  those  of 
oppressor  and  oppressed  ;  and  having  ceased  to  be  the  one,  they  became  imme- 
diately the  other.  They  retaliated  on  their  former  mastera  the  wont  atrocities 
which  they  had  themselves  been  made  to  suffer  ;**  and  when  they  found  that  some 
of  the  oppressed  party  had  applied  to  Rome  for  aid,  they  put  many  of  them  lo 
death,*"  as  for  an  act  of  treason.  This  was  more  than  sufficient  to  excite  theRo* 
mans  to  interfere,  and,  as  the  present  ruling  party  in  Volsinii  were  regarded  as 
little  better  than  revolted  slaves,  the  majority  of  the  Roman  commons  would  he 
ready  to  put  them  down  no  less  than  the  senate.  National  ambition,  no  donbtk 
made  the  enterprise  doubly  welcome ;  perhaps  too  the  accusation  of  Metrodonn'' 
was  not  without  foundation,  when  he  ascribed  the  war  to  a  baser  passion,  and 
said  that  the  two  thousand  statues  with  which  Volsinii  was  ornamented,  tempted 
the  Romans  to  attack  it.    Q.  Fabius  Qurges,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year  489, 

*  In  the  latter  port  of  the  first  Punio  war.  there  is  a  hill  that  rans  up  thirty  ttadia  in 
See  Livy.  Epitom.  XIX.  Bat  Florae  says  [I.  height;  and  beneath  there  is  a  forest  of  all  aorts 
801  that  Brundisiam,  with  its  fhrnous  port,  was  of  trees,  and  maeh  water.  So  the  people  of  the 
redaoed  by  M.  AtUios,  who  was  one  oi  the  oon-  oity,  fearing  lest  any  of  them  should  beooine  s 
sols  of  the  year  487.  And  so  also  does  Eutro-  tyrant,  set  ap  their  fireedmen  to  be  ther  ms- 
pins.  gistrates ;  and  these  fteedmen  role  over  tbem, 

**  Fasti  OapitoUnL  and  others  of  the  same  sort  are  appointed  in 

**  Epitom.  JLV.    '*nmbri  et  Sallentini  victi  their  place  at  the  end  of  the  year.** 

in  dedltionem  aocepti  sunt."  **  Valerias  Mazimas,  IX.  1.    The  wont  of 

*  Zonaras,  VIII.  7.  Aact.  de  Viris  Illaatrib.  all  the  outrages  there  described  was  pnctifod 
**  Dodus  Mas."  Floras,  1. 81.  Valerius  Mazi-  in  some  instances  by  the  feudal  aristocracy  ia 
mus,  IX.  1,  Extern.  %  8.  Orosios,  IV.  5.  All  modem  Europe ;  and  it  is  fiir  more  likdf  that 
these  writers  call  the  revolution  at  Volsinii  a  theVolsinian  serfb  retaliated  it  upon  their  mas* 
rising  of  slaves  against  their  masters ;  just  ss  ters  than  that  they  should  have  been  the  fint 
Herodotus  represents  a  similar  revolution  at  inventors  of  it. 


oultationibus,^' 94,  Ed.  Bekker,  wrongly  asoribed  of  Bome,  and  was  intimate  with  Mithridateaf 

to  Aristotle,  relates  undoubtedly  to  Volsinii,  whose  hatred  against  the  Bomans  he  shared  to 

and  shows  the  vsguo  and  exaggerated  form  in  suoh  a  degree,  toat  he  was  called  i  fnn^p»iK' 

which  even  contemporary  events  in  distant  His  char|g[e.  whether  true  or  false,  is  at  leaatooD' 

eountries  are  related,  when  there  is  no  real  his-  sistent  with  those  other  representations  whieh 

korian  to  silt  them.    According  to  this  stoiy,  speak  ofthe  growing  wealth  and  iocroasedloTS 

**  the  city  is  very  atrong ;  for  in  the  midst  of  it  of  weslth  among  the  Bomans  at  this  peiicd. 
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laid  siege  to  Yolsinii  with  a  consular  army  ;**  but  havinff  been  mortally  wounded 
m  one  of  the  sallies  of  the  besieged,  he  left  the  completion  of  hb  work  to  his 
Buccessors.**  In  the  following  year  Yolsinii  was  taken ;  bloody  executions  took 
place,  and  the  remnant  of  the  new  Yolsinian  citisens,  who  were  not  put  to  death, 
were  given  up  as  ser£i  once  again  to  their  former  masters.  But  the  old  Yol- 
sinian aristocracy  were  not  allowed  to  return  to  the  city  of  their  fathers.  Yol- 
sinii  was  destroyed,  its  statues,  no  doubt,  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  its  old  citi- 
zens were  settled  in  a  new  spot*^  on  the  lower  ground  near  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
apparently  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Bolsena. 

Thus  the  whole  extent  of  Italy  from  the  Macra  and  the  Rubicon  to  Rhegium 
and  Bmndbium  was  become  more  or  less  subject  to  Rome.  But  inaitNnMiiMTwtigM 
it  was  not  merely  that  the  several  Italian  nations  wei*e  to  follow  <^^'^'*i7- 
in  war  where  Rome  might  choose  to  lead  them ;  nor  yet  that  they  paid  a  certain 
tribute  to  the  sovereign  state,  such  as  Athens  received  from  her  subject  allies. 
The  Roman  dominion'  in  Italy  had  wrested  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  con- 
quered nations  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula ;  forests,  mines,  and  harbors  had 
become  the  property  of  the  Roman  people,  from  which  a  large  revenue  was  de- 
rived ;  so  that  all  classes  of  Roman  citizens  were  enriched  by  their  victories ;  the 
rich  acquired  a  great  extent  of  land  to  hold  in  occupaUon ;  the  poor  obtained 
grants  of  land  in  freehold  by  an  agrarian  law ;  while  the  great  increase  of  revenue 
required  a  greater  number  of  persons  to  collect  it,  and  thus  from  the  quaestors  to 
the  lowest  collectors  or  clerks  employed  under  them,  all  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment became  suddenly  multiplied. 

The  changes,  indeed,  which  were  wrought  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  from  the 
retreat  of  Pyrrhus  to  the  conquest  of  Yolsinii,  must  have  affected  oi«at  eiuugw  «bieh 
the  whole  life  and  character  of  the  Roman  people.  Even  the  iiSiS'SS^uoa^ 
mere  fragmentary  notices,  which  are  all  that  we  possess  of  this  ^*  «<»»>>•• 
period,  record,  first,  the  increase  of  the  number  of  quaestors  from  four  to  eight  :** 
seeondly,  a  distribution  of  land,  in  portions  of  seven  jugera"  to  each  citizen,  to 
the  Roman  commons  generally :  thirdly,  a  distribution  of  money  amongst  the 
citizens,'^  probably  amongst  those  of  the  city  tribes  who  did  not  wish  to  become 
possessors  of  land ;  the  money  so  distributed  having  arisen  from  the  sale  of  con- 
quered territory :  fourthly,  the  first  adoption  of  a  silver  coinage,  copper  having 
been  hitherto  the  only  currency  of  the  state  :**  fifthly,  the  appomtment  of  several 
new  magistrates  or  commissioners,  such  as  the  decemviri  litibus  judicandb,**  or 

"  Zonaru,  YIII.  7.  for  their  own  profit,  bat  Banotioned  bj  the  state, 

**  The  aathor  ^*  de  Viris  Ilhistrib."  ascribes  and  controlled    by  the  triumviri   monetalos. 

the  conquest  of  Yolsinii  to  Decins  Mns,  who  Qusestore  are  known  to  have  coined  money 

was  ooDsnl  in  475,  and  fought  with  Pyrrhns  at  when  employed  under  a  proconoul  as  his  pay< 

Asculum.    But  whether  Dedus  was  employed  master,  but  these  coins  are  equally  without  any 

as  praetor,  or  as  dictator,  we  know  not.    The  peculiar  national  device,  and  relate  to  some- 

same  writer  also  says  that  Ai)pius  Claudius,  the  thing  in  the  quaestor's  own  fiimily  or  in  the  cir- 

oonsul  of  the  year  490,  obtained  the  surname  comstances  of  his  genenJ.    Thus  on  the  gold 

ofCandex.  after  his  conquests  of  the  Volsinians;  coin;)  struck  by  P.  Lentulns  Spinther,  wlieu 

but  the  I^asti  Capitolim  give  the  honor  of  tiie  he  was  quaestor  to  Cossius  in  Asia,  wo  see  the 

conquest  to  his  colleague,  M.  Fulvins  Flao-  deviceofacapoflibortyandadagjrer,  inmani- 

cus,  who  triumphed  ''de  Yulsiniensibus,  An.  -fest  allusion  to  the  assassination  of  Caesar.   Yet 

ODXzcix.  K.  Nov."  the  two-horsed  and  four-horaed  chariots  which 

"  Zonoras,  Vm.  7.  ^P®^  ^  often  on  the  denarii  are  noticed  by 

*  livy,  Epitom.  XV.  P^in^ir  as  a  general  device,  from  which  the  old- 

**  Columella,  Pnc&t.  est  s'ilver  coins  received  their  name.    It  seems 

"  Dionysins,  XX.  ad  Unem.  probable  that  there  was  no  fixed  rule  with  re- 

**  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXIII.  $44.  Thesil-  spect  to  the  right  of  coining;  that  sometimes 

yer  coinage  was  first  introduced  in  the  year  485 :  tne  state  issued  a  coinage,  that  sometimes  mon- 

and  the  coins  struck  were  denarii,  quinarii,  ana  ey  was  struck  by  particular  magistrates  for  the 

sestertii.    It  is  still  a  great  question  in  whose  immediate  use  of  their  own  department  of  the 

bands  the  right  of  ooininff  money  was  placed,  public  service ;  and  that  sometimes  also  it  was 

The  devices  on  the  consular  denarii  are  so  va-  struck  by  individuals  for  their  own  profit,  just 

nous,  and  refer  ao  peculiarly  to  the  house  of  as  a  laige  part  of  our  own  circulation  at  tliis  day 

the  individual  who  coined  them,  that  Niebuhr  consists  in  the  notes  issued  by  private  bankers. 

•nppoees  them  to  have  been  really  a  private  *  "  Pomponius  de  oriffine  juris,*'  29.    86« 

«ouiag«,  like  the  tokens  oooasionalfy  issued  in  Niebahr.  Bom.  Gecoh.  III.  p.  649. 

England,  a  Odinage  issaed  by  private  penons 
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the  board  of  ten,  who  presided  over  the  court  of  the  eentumTiri  or  hundred 
judges ;  the  board  of  four,^  who  had  the  care  of  the  streets  and  roods ;  the  board 
of  hve,  who  acted  for  the  magistrates  during  the  night/^  the  consuls'  ordinaiy 
responsibility  ceasinjpr  with  the  g^ing  down  of  the  sun ;  and  the  board  of  three, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  coinage.  Ail  these  things  are  recorded  as  haying  been 
introduced  for  the  first  time  about  the  period  between  the  war  with  Pyrrhos  and 
the  first  war  with  Carthage,  and  they  clearly  show  what  manifold  changes  the 
Roman  people  were  then  underffoing. 

The  conquest  of  Italy  was,  indeed,  to  Rome  what  the  overthrow  of  the  Athe- 
EflMa  9t  tkm»  cm  ^^^^  empire  was  to  Sparta :  the  larger  scale  of  all  pabfic  tranaac- 
xLSSSioSSIlSi  ^oxa,  the  vast  influx  of  wealth  into  the  state,  and  the  means  of 
FabiidM.  acquiring  wealth  unjustly  which  were  put  within  the  reach  of 

many  private  individuals,  were  a  severe  shock  to  the  national  character.     Many 
other  Romans,  no  doubt,  besides  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  were  as  corrupt  and  tyran- 
nical as  Gylippus  and  Lysander ;  and  it  was  this  very  corruption  which  made 
men  dwell  so  fondly  on  those  who  were  untainted  by  it  :^  the  virtue  of  Fabri- 
cius  and  Curius,  like  that  of  Callicratidas,  shone  the  brighter,  because  the  tempta- 
tions which  they  resbted  were  so  often  yielded  to  by  others.    In  the  present 
state  of  Italy  any  eminent  Roman  might  seriously  affect  the  condition  of  any  of 
the  subject  people  either  for  good  or  for  evil :  hence  the  principal  citisens  of 
Rome  were  earnestly  courted  with  compliments,  and  often,  no  doubt,  pro|Htiated 
with  presents,  and  it  was  for  refusing  such  presents  when  offered  to  them  by  the 
Hammtes,  that  Fabricius  and  Curius  became  so  famous.     All  know  how  depaties 
from  Samnium  came  to  Curius^  at  his  Sabine  farm  to  offer  him  a  present  of  gold. 
They  found  him  seated  by  the  fireside,  with  a  wooden  platter  before  him,  and 
roasting  turnips  in  the  ashes.     "  I  count  it  my  glory,"  he  said,  "  not  to  possess 
ffold  myself,  but  to  have  power  over  those  who  do."     So,  again,  other  &imnite 
deputies  came  to  bring  a  present^  of  ten  pounds  of  copper,  five  of  silver,  and  Bve 
slaves,  to  Fabricius  as  the  patron  of  their  nation.     Fabricius  drew  his  hands  over 
his  ears,  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  then  along  his  neck  and  down  his  body ; 
and  said  that  whilst  he  was  the  master  of  his  five  senses  and  sound  in  body  and 
limb,  he  needed  nothing  more  than  he  had  already.     Thus,  whether  refusbg  to 
have  clients,  or  to  accept  from  them  their  customary  dues,  Curius  and  Fabrietus 
lived  in  such  poverty  as  to  be  unable  to  give  a  dowry  to  their  daughters  ;^  and 
in  both  cases  the  senate  paid  it  for  them.     Men  of  this  sort,  so  indifferent  to 
money,  and  at  the  same  time  not  without  a  roughness  of  nature  which  would 
delight  in  vexing  the  luxury  and  rapacity  of  others,  were  likely  to  struggle  bard 
Rgraitist  the  prevailiDg  spirit  of  covetousness  and  expense.    When  Fabricius  was 
censor  in  479,  he  expelled  P.  Rufinus^  from  the  senate  because  he  had  returned 
amongst  bis  taxable  possessions  ten  pounds  weight  of  silver  plate ;  for  there  b 
often  a  jealousy  agaiust  any  new  mode  of  displaying  wealth,  when  the  greatest 
expenditure  in  old  and  accustomed  ways  excites  no  displeasure.    Silver  plate 
was  a  new  luxury  in  the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  and  therefore  attracted  the 
censor's  notice ;  three  hundred  years  later,  the  possession  of  silver  plate  to  any 

^  ^  Pomponins,  f  80,  SI.  ffovernment  of  his  provinoe,  the  same  s^tlen 

^  Pope  has  said,  that  integrity  which  he  proved  actaally  in  sitting  hjr 

" LuonUuB,  when  fhigdity  oodd  charm,  ^!f,~??K  fi!S.I!Si"*"'°*  *'  ''°°'"*  '"^ 

Il«d  roasted  turnips  in  the  Sabine  fi«n;"  ""^ScSS,  dTseS^t.  16.    Vderin.  Kudm. 

as  if  the  virtue  of  Curias  had  helonged  to  his  IV.  8^  S  6. 

age  and  not  to  himself.    But  this  is  the  mistake  **  Julias  Hyginus,  apnd  Gelliam,  1. 14.   Va- 

of  a  satirist  and  fatalist,  whose  tendency  it  lerius  Maximus.  IV.  8,  $  6. 

always  is  to  depreciate  human  virtue.   Had  Lu-  *  I  borrow  uiis  from  Niebahr,  who  retoa 

eullus  lived  in  Curius^  day,  he  would  have  for  the  story  to  Apuleios. 

shown  in  the  possession  often  pounds  of  silver  ^  Livy,  £pitoni.  XIV.     Niehuhr  aanpoees 

plate,  the  same  spirit  which,  in  his  own  days,  that  Fabndus  may  have  suspected  this  pute  to 

WW  shown  in  the  splendor  of  his  feasts  in  the  have  been  a  part  of  the  spous  won  by  Safinus 

Apoilo :  had  Curius  lived  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  at  Croton,  and  have  thought  that  he  ooght  tt 

he  would  have  displayed,  like  Cioero  in  the  have  accounted  for  it  to  the  treaaory. 
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amount  was  fully  allowed/^  but  gold  plate  was  still  unusual,  and  the  senate,  even 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  denounced  it  as  an  unbecoming  extravagance.  But  Fa- 
bricius,  no  doubt,  disliked  the  large  domain  lands  held  in  occupation  by  Rufinus 
as  much  as  his  ten  pounds  of  silver  plate,  thinking  that  great  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  private  persons,  however  employed,  was  injurious  to  the  commonwealth. 

It  must  net  be  forgotten,  amongst  the  other  changes  of  this  period,  that  the 
consulship  of  Appius  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius,**  the  year  which  «_j,_u,yy^^-,, 
witnessed  the  final  reduction  of  Volsinii,  was  marked  by  the  first  diiu«A.  ▲.u.c.fiti 
exhibition  of  gladiators  ever  known  at  Rome.  Two  sons  of  D.  ' 
Junius  Brutus  exhibited  them,  it  is  recorded,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father.  The 
principle  of  this,  as  a  part  of  the  funeral  solemnity,  was  very  ancient  and  very 
universal  ;^  that  the  dead  should  not  go  on  his  dark  journey  alone,  but  that  a 
train  of  other  departed  souls,  whether  of  enemies  slain  to  avenge  him,  or  of  fol- 
lowers to  do  him  honor,  should  accompany  him  to  the  unseen  world.  But  the 
Romans,  it  is  said,**'  borrowed  the  practice  of  substituting  a  combat  for  a  sacri- 
fice, that  the  victims  might  die  by  each  other's  swords,  immediately  from  the 
Etruscans ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  the  capture  of  Volsinii  took  place  in  this 
very  year,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  ffladiators  of  M.  and  D.  Brutus  were 
Volsinian  prisoners,  perhaps  slaves,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  fight  before 
under  the  service  of  their  former  masters.  The  spectacle,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, excited  the  liveliest  interest  at  Rome ;  but  for  many  years  it  was  exhibited 
only  at  funerals,  as  an  offering  in  honor  of  the  dead ;  the  still  deeper  wickedness 
of  making  it  a  mere  sport,  and  introducing  the  sufferings  and  death  of  human 
beings  as  a  luxury  for  the  spectators  in  their  seasons  of  the  greatest  enjoyment, 
was  reserved  for  a  later  period. 

The  ten  years  preceding  the  first  Punic  war  were  probably  a  time  of  the  great* 
eat  physical  prosperity  which  the  mass  of  the  Roman  people  ever  q^^^,,,,,^^^^ 
knew.  Within  twenty  years  two  agrarian  laws  had  been  passed  RonLi  p«opi«  •»  uih 
on  a  most  extensive  scale ;  and  the  poorer  citizens  had  received  '*"*^' 
besides  what  may  be  caUed  a  lar^e  dividend  in  money  out  of  the  lands  which 
the  state  had  conquered.  In  addition  to  this,  the  farming  of  the  state  domains," 
or  of  their  produce,  furnished  those  who  had  money  witn  abundant  opportuni- 
ties of  profitable  adventure,  while  the  accumulation  of  public  business  increased 
the  demand  for  clerks  and  collectors  in  every  branch  of  the  service  of  the  reve- 
nue. And  the  power  of  obtaining  like  advantages  in  all  future  wars  seemed 
secured  to  the  people  by  the  Hortensian  laws,  which  enabled  them  to  pass  an 
agrarian  law  whenever  they  pleased,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  in  the  senate.  No 
wonder  then  that  war  was  at  this  time  popular,  and  that  the  tribes,  more  than 
once,  resolved  on  taking  up  arms,  when  the  senate  would  have  preferred  peace 
from  considerations  of  prudence,  and,  we  may  hope,  of  national  faith  and  justice. 
But  our  "  pleasant  vices"  are  ever  made  "  instruments  to  scourge  us :"  and  the 
first  Punic  war,  into  wnich  the  Roman  people  forced  the  senate  to  enter,  not  only 
in  its  own  long  course  bore  most  heavily  upon  the  poorer  citizens,  but  from  the 
feelings  of  enmity  which  it  excited  in  the  breast  of  Hamilcar,  led  most  surely  to 

^  TadtiiB,  Annal.  II.  88.  nrdioe  at  their  faneiBl  at  JSgn,    DHIus,  apud 

^  Valerius  HaximuB,  II.  4,  S  7.  Athcnseam,  IV.  p.  165.    Diodoms,  a IX.  62. 
^  Every  one  rememben  the  slaughter  of       ■*  Nicolaus  Bamascenus,  apud  Athoneam, 

twtlve  Trojanprisonera  over  the  funeral  pile  of  IV.  p.  168. 

Fatrodus.     when  the  Scythian  kings  died,       *'  See  the  weU-known  passage  in  Folybius, 

■ome  of  all  their  servants  were  slain  and  were  where  he  notices  the  extent  of  patronage  pos- 

buried  with  them.    (Herodotus,  IV.  71.)    In  sessed  by  the  senate.    floAAdy  yif  Ipy^v  ivnn 

Thrace  single  oombats  took  place  at  the  funerals  rfly  hSt^o^timy  hwi  rfly  TtunrQv  6ia  nuonf  *ln\iat 

of  the  chiefs ;  and  there  ahio,  as  in  India,  the  tit  rds  htcxnis  m)  KaravKtvUs  r&v  i^ftoclmp,  i  rif 

best  beloved  of  the  wives  of  the  deceased  was  «&«  iv  i{api9fi4ff«iro  ^d/wf,  voXXQv  61  wora/tHVf 

killed  and  buried  with  her  husband.    (Horodo-  Xi^/vMy,  xiyrftfy,  fitriXX«y,  x^^^^i  wXAif^^ify  Im 

tius  V**  6,  8.)    In  Spain,  too,  whdh  Viriathus  vlrrmittv    6«i    riv  *Pw/ta(wy  iw^vrtUw,    ndm 

was  b jmt  on  his  fbneral  pile,  there  were  single  xcip/^c0^a«     npfiahu    rH    vpoupniiiy    iiA     rol 

ximbats  fought  around  in  honor  of  him.    Ap-  «XiJ0o«f,  xal  9x*^*i  ^i  '*«(  (inTv,  vtfyraf  MtUtBat 

pfaui,  de  Beous  Uispan.  76.    Cassander  paid  nUc  4v«7c  coi  nU  ipy^'^^f  ^«<(  ^*  niruv, — IV. 

thiD  mne  honor  to  rhilip  ArrhidSBus  and  £a-  17. 
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that  fearful  visitation  of  Hannibal's  sixteen  years'  invasion  of  Italy,  wbicb  de- 
stroyed forever,  not  indeed  the  pride  of  the  Roman  dominions,  bat  the  weli- 
being  of  the  Roman  people. 

But  that  calamitous  period  was  only  to  come  upon  the  children  of  the  ezistbg 
or  oiri  g^n^i^io°>  ttiid  in  the  mean  time  all  was  g^ing  on  prosperously. 
ihC  Ztd  *ft>^ro«fi!J|  Another  aqueduct  was  constructed  by  M'.  Curius,'*  when  he  was 
•  oLMmn  censor  soon  after  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhus,  by  which  a  supply  of 

water  was  conveyed  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  city  from  the  Anio  above  Tibor : 
and  tiles*'  at  this  time  began  to  supersede  wood  as  the  roofing  material  for  the 
common  houses  of  Rome. 

Their  victories  over  Pyrrhus  spread  the  fame  of  the  Romans  far  and  wide ; 
,  , _  ,      and  immediately  after  his  return  to  Greece,  when  he  was  again  be- 

BwB^wy    1*    Ptolemy  •  -  •iiiii*         •••  a      a*  •      ■wr  ^       * 

niUdelphM,  king  or  commg  formidable  by  his  victories  over  Antigonus  in  Macedonia^ 

Ptolemy  Philadolphus,^  king  of  Egypt,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Romans.  The  senate,  delighted  at  such  a  com- 
pliment from  so  great  a  king,  sent  in  return  an  embassy  to  Alexandria,  consisting 
of  three  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  in  the  commonwealth,  Q.  Fabius  Gorges, 
who  was  then  first  senator  ^princeps  senatus),  Q.  Ogulnius,  who  had  gone  to 
Epidaurus  to  invite  ^sculapius  to  Rome,  and  Num.  Fabius  Pictor,  the  son  of 
that  Fabius  who  had  painted  the  frescoes  in  the  temple  of  Deliverance  from 
Danger.  The  ambassadors  found  Alexandria  at  tho  height  of  its  splendor,  for 
these  were  the  most  brilliant  days  of  the  Greek-Egyptian  kingdom ;  and  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,*^  with  a  fleet  of  1500  ships  of  war,  and  a  revenue  of  nearly  15,000 
talents,  reigned  over  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Cyrene  to  the 
Nile,  and  from  the  Nile  to  the  Triopian  headland  at  the  southwestern  extremity 
of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  Rhodes ;  while  to  the  south  his  power  extended  to 
the  heart  of  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia,  and  along  both  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  In 
his  capital  there  met  together  the  wisdom  of  Greece  and  of  the  east  and  of 
Egypt  itself:  Theocritus,  Callimachus,  and  the  seven  tragedians  of  the  Pleias;* 
the  Jews  who  at  this  time  began  at  Alexandria  the  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and 
Manetho,  the  famous  historian  of  the  ancient  dynasties  of  Egypt.  The  Roman 
ambassadors  were  honorably  entertained  and  received  valuable  presents ;  which 
on  their  return  home  they  laid  before  the  senate,  but  which  the  senate  imme- 
diately gave  back  to  them,  with  permission  to  do  with  them  as  they  thought 
proper. 

In  the  year  488,"  the  people  of  ApoHonia,  a  Greek  city  on  the  coast  of  Epi- 
ontrag*  to  th*  wibu.  i^s,  scut  au  embassy  to  Rome,  with  what  object  we  know  not>  but 
Th."?ftnd««  gfiSTup  possibly  to  complain  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Roman  govern- 
to  th«Ai>oii«ii«».  ment.  Two  Romans  of  rank,  one  of  them  a  senator  of  the  house 
of  Fabius,  insulted  and  beat  the  ambassadors,  and  were,  in  consequence  of  the 
outrage,  given  up  to  the  Apollonians  ;  one  of  the  quaestors  also  was  sent  to  escort 

•■  FrontinuB,  de  AqncductihtiF,  S.  The  aque-  copleuBtes,  in  the  rcIgn  of  Justhi,  the  fkt^er  of 

dnct  of  Curias  was  known  by  tlie  name  of  Justinian.    Cosmas  oopied  tho  inscription  into 

"  Anio  veins :"  its  whole  length  was  forty-three  liis  work,  which  is  to  bs  found  in  Montfauoon's 

miles :  but,  like  the  older  aqueduct  of  Appius  Collectio  Nova,  &c.    Vol.  II.  p.  142.    8oroere- 

ClaudiuB,  it  oonsbted  mostly  of  pipes  under  luarkable  particulars  as  to  the  amount  of  Ptol- 

groand,  and  was  only  condacted  on  an  embank-  emy^s  revenue  are  preserved  by  Jerome  in  his 

ment  above  ground  for  a  distance  of  something  Commentary  on  Daniel,  XI.  6. 

lew  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  ••They  were  called  the  Pleias  from  their  nnm- 

"  See  Cornelius  Nepos  quoted  by  Pliny,  as  l^er,  in  allusion  to  the  constellation.    Difierent 

already  noticed,  Hist.  Katur.  XVI.  §  86.  lists  of  them  are  given  (see  Fynes  Qinton,  Fasti 

»•  Li  vv,  Epitom.   XIV.     Zonaras,  VIII.  6.  Hellen.  Vol.  111.  year  b.  c.  269),  but  none  of 

Dionysius,  aX.  4.    Valerius  Maxunus,  IV.  8,  them  are  known  to  us  by  any  existin^^  works, 

I  9.  if,  as  Mr.  Fox  and  Niebuhr  seem  most  justly  to 


mmion, 

during  ui»  icjf^u.  iir«  uv»\:riuvu  lyr  jLuvuviituo,  w*  vuw  AJ«i«iw«  t»u^A.  k/vivuea  *«  •-  .»i.v>   , 

m  eye-witness,  in  his  17th  Idyll,  and  in  that  Kiebuhr's  Kleine  Schrift.  p.  488-450. 
remarkable  inscription  found  at  Adulis,  on  tho       "  Zonaras.  VIII.    7.     Livy,   £pitODL  XV. 

western  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  by  Cosmas  Indi~  Valer.  Max.  Yl.  6,  S  &. 
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the  ambassadors  and  their  prisoners  to  Brundisium,  lest  any  attempt  should  be 
made  to  rescue  them.  But  the  Apollonians,  measuring  rightly  their  own  utter 
inability  to  cope  with  so  great  a  nation  as  the  Romans,  and  judging  that  it  would 
be  unwise*^  to  interpret  too  closely  the  sentence  of  the  senate,  restored  both 
offenders  unhurt. 

Our  notices  of  the  physical  history  of  these  times  are  very  scanty.  The  win- 
ter of  484  was  one  of  unusual  severity  ;^*  the  Tiber  was  frozen  over  Phytioia  uttoij.  st. 
to  a  great  depth,  the  snow  lay  in  the  Forum  for  nearly  six  weeks,  ▼«•»'•»»«•'«<• 
the  olives  and  fig-trees  were  generally  killed,  and  many  of  the  cattle  perished 
for  want  of  pasture,  as  they  were  dependent,  even  in  winter,  on  such  food  as 
they  could  find  in  the  fields.  This  great  frost  happened  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  the  frost  of  355,  and  seems  to  have  equalled  it  in  severity. 
Volcanic  phenomena^  are  recorded  during  the  two  following  years,  and  in  488 
we  hear  of  a  very  destructive  pestilence,  which  lasted  for  more  than  two  years 
more,  and  is  described  as  exceedingly  fatal  ;**  but  the  language  of  Augustine  is 
indefinite,  and  that  of  Orosius  clearly  exaggerated,  so  that  we  can  neither  dis- 
cover the  nature  and  causes  of  the  disease,  nor  estimate  the  amount  of  the  mor- 
tality. 

Ten  years,  as  they  bring  forward  into  active  life  a  new  generation,  so  they 
always  sweep  away  some  of  the  last  survivors  of  former  times, 
and  bring  down  to  a  later  period  the  range  of  living  memory.  Ap-  bw  fcrn^f^DMSrir 
pius  Claudius  and  Valerius  Corvus,  who  were  both  alive  when  "^ 
Fyrrhus  was  in  Italy,  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Epirus.  L.  Papirius  Cursor, 
if  he  were  still  living,  had  yet  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  a  public  station ; 
neither  he  nor  his  colleague,  Sp.  Carvilius,  are  heard  of  again  after  their  second 
censorship  in  the  year  482.  M'.  Curius  had  obtained  the  censorship  in  that 
same  year,  three  years  after  his  victory  at  Beneventum ;  he  employed  the  mon- 
ey arising  from  the  spoils  of  his  triumph  in  constructing,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
second  oldest  of  the  Roman  aqueducts ;  and  after  his  censorship  he  was  named 
by  the  senate  one'*  of  two  commissioners  for  completing  the  work,  but  he  died 
within  a  few  days  after  his  appointment.  Thus  one  of  the  most  honest  and  ener- 
getic men  known  to  us  m  the  Roman  history,  a  man  whose  name  is  associated  so 
closely  with  the  uncorrupted  period  of  the  Roman  character,  was  carried  off 
apparently  before  he  had  arrived  at  old  age.  When  Fabricius  died  we  know 
not;  but  he  was  not  heard  of  again  after  his  censorship  in  479,  nor  do  we  know 
any  further  particulars  of  him  than  that  he  was  buried,  by  a  special  dispensation, 
within  the  city  walls  ;^  a  rare  honor,  which  strongly  marks  the  general  sense 
entertained  of  the  purity  of  his  virtue  ;  "  as  if,"  says  Niebuhr,  '*  his  bones  could 
be  no  defilement  to  the  temples  of  the  heavenly  gods,  nor  his  spirit  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  1^-ing." 

So  passes  away  what  may  be  called  the  spring-time  of  the  Roman  people. 
Wealth,  and  power,  and  dominion  have  brought  on  the  ripened       ^^ 
summer,  with  more  of  vigor  indeed,  but  less  of  freshness.     Be- 
fi^inning  her  career  of  conquest  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  Rome  was  now  enter- 
mg  upon  her  appointed  work,  and  that  work  was  undoubtedly  fraught  with  good. 
The  conqueror  and  the  martyr  are  alike  God's  instruments ;  but  it  is  the  priv- 

"*  They  may  have  remembered  the  wisdom  ^  Orodias,  IV.  4.     Tlie  earthqaake  which 

of  the  J^grinetans  in  like  circumstances,  when  happened  in  the  Picentian  war,  just  as  the  IU>- 

the  Spartan  king,  Leutychidas,  was  given  up  mans  and  Pioentiaiis  were  going  to  enig^age, 

€0  them  by  his  countrymen,  as  an  atonement  belongs  to  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  this  pe- 

for  some  wrong  which  he  had  done  to  them.  riod. 

A  Spaitan  had  warned  them  not  to  take  the  ^  Augustine,  III.  17.    Orosius,  IV.  5. 

Spaitan  government  at  its  word,  nor  to  believe  "  Frontinus,  de  Aqueduct,  6. 

that  they  nught  really  carry  the  kin^  t»f  Sparta  **  Cicero,  do  Legibus,  II.  28.    Thus  Brseidab 

away  as  their  prisoner,  and  punish  lum  at  their  was  buried  within  the  walls  of  Amphipolls,  aa 

discretion.    See  Herodotus,  VI.  85.  having  been  the  deliverer  of  the  city.   Thacjd 

*  Zonarss,  VIII.  0.     Augustine,  do  Civit,  V.  11. 
Dei,  III.  17. 
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ilege  of  his  coDscioiu  and  williag  inBtrDinents  to  be  doubly  and  merely  blened; 
the  beneGt*  of  tbeir  wort  to  others  are  unalloyed  by  evil,  while  to  ihemselves  il 
B  the  perfecting  and  not  the  corrupting  of  their  moral  being  ;  when  it  is  done, 
they  are  not  cast  away  as  inatrumenla  spoiled  and  worthless,  but  partake  of  th« 
good  which  they  have  given,  and  enjoy  forerer  the  lore  of  men,  and  the  blm 
lag  of  God. 


CHAPTER  XXIIX. 
ooNSTrnmoN  and  poweb  of  caethaqe. 


■1  KtfXtitrtM  lilXAf.— AxBTOTUt,  PclitiA.  D 


The  name  of  Carthage  haa  already  occurred  more  than  once  in  the  contMof 
bKnd  wutitka  i(  this  history ;  and  I  have  already  noticed  the  extent  of  her  do- 
'^•'^'v-  minion,  and  the  inherent  causes  of  its  unsoundness,  inasmoch  u 

the  Carthaginians  and  tbeir  Afiican  subjects  were  separated  from  one  anothei 
by  broad  differences  of  race,  language,  and  institutions ;  so  that  they  could  not 
blend  together  into  one  nation.  The  isolation  of  Carthage  from  all  the  surroDDd- 
bg  people  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  portion  of  Rome  in  Italy,  where  ihe 
allies  and  the  Latin  name  were  bound  to  the  Romans  and  to  each  other  by  maai- 
fold  ties,  and  the  communication  of  the  Roman  franchise,  or  at  least  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  it  hereafter,  was  every  year  eHacing  the  punful  memory  of  the  Gist 
conquest,  and  effecting  that  consolidation  of  various  elements  into  one  great  «id 
united  people,  in  which  alone  conquest  can  find  its  jusUfication.  But  as  the 
Oarthaginians  will  now  occupy  no  small  ehare  of  our  attention,  from  the  impor- 
tance and  long  duration  of  their  contest  with  the  Bomana,  bo  it  becomes  desinililf 
to  look  at  them  mora  closely,  and  see  what  waa  their  internal  state,  and  wllh 
what  excellences  and  defects  in  their  national  character  and  inBlitulJons  they  en' 
countered  the  iron  strength  of  Rome. 

The  constitution  of  Carthnge  was  compared  to  that  of  Sparta,  as  contaiimig  in 
it  the  elements  of  monarchy  and  of  aristocracy,  and  of  democrac;?- 
■*J; 'h£^f4«i  But  in  such  mixed  governments,  one  element  is  always  predomi- 
*~  '  nant:  first,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  monarchical,  oeil 

the  aristocratical,  and,  lastly,  the  democrntical  or  popular.  The  predominanu 
of  one  clement  by  no  means  implies,  however,  the  total  inactivity  of  the  others ; 
and  in  their  common,  although  not  equal  action,  consists  the  excellence  of  Eucb 
constitutions ;  not  Bimply  that  the  working  of  the  principal  power  is  checked  by 
the  direct  legal  rights  of  the  other  two,  but  much  more  because  the  nation  retains 
by  their  means  those  ideas  and  those  points  of  character  which  they  pecnliarly 
suggest  and  encourage,  and  is  thus  saved  from  that  narrow-minded  uniformity  ol 
views  and  of  tastea  which  the  exclusive  influence  of  any  single  element  must 
necessarily  occasion.  In  Carthage  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  monarchicnl 
part  of  the  constitution  had  once  the  ascendency,'  but  during  those  times  in 
which  she  is  best  known  to  us,  the  aristocratical  element  was  predominant;  the 

by  an  ulstocracr.  V.  IS.    It  tema,  thm,  *"1 

J . iMi  ^™nny  ranst  be  nnderstood  jf  tho  momt 

■r  from  »  tj-nrnt.    Politic.  II.  11.    Yot  in  an-    titnea  of  tbs  CarthiiginiBn  hinlorr,  befon  tM 

'  'noeuo  gircB  Cuthnge  u  an  iostuioa  of    conctitolioa  existed  on  which  Ariitotl*  ■>><'>' 

Y  wbero  >  tjnaay  had  b«eD  lucceeded    meati. 
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full  derelopment  of  the  democratical  was  prevented  by  the  premature  destruc- 
Uon  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  Carthaginian  aristocracy  was  partly  one  of  birth,  bat  chiefly,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  wealth.  Indeed,  the  older  form  of  a  pure  aristocracy  of  «j,-_ftj^ori«uw. 
birth  must  necessarily  be  rare  in  a  colony,  where  the  original  set- 
tlers must  almost  always  be  a  mixed  body,  and  yet  in  their  new  settlement  find 
themselves  on  an  equality  with  each  other.  It  appears,  however,  that  nobility 
of  birth  was  acknowledged  in  Carthage,  and  that  their  two  chief  magistrates,  or 
judffes,'  sufifetes,  whom  the  Greeks  called  kings,  were  elected  only  from  a  certain 
ni^nber  of  families.  How  many  these  were,  and  what  was  the  ori^n  of  their 
nobility,  we  are  not  informed.  But  wealth,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Ro- 
man government,  was  an  indispensable  qualification  for  all  the  highest  offices.  Nay, 
we  are  told  that  the  very  sufifetes  and  captains-general  of  the  commonwealth 
bought  their  high  dignities :'  whether  this  is  to  be  understood  of  paying  money 
to  obtain  votes,  or,  as  is  much  more  probable,  that  the  fees  or  expenses  of  entering 
on  an  office  were  purposely  made  very  heavy,  to  render  it  inaccesdble  to  any 
but  the  rich. 

The  great  council,  (f^yxKrirog,  was  probably  an  assembly  as  numerous  as  the 
Roman  senate,  and,  like  the  senate,  was  a  mixed  body,  containing  n«  ^^^  ooandi,  and 
members  of  diflferent  ages,  who,  in  whatever  manner  appointed,  *i»  •«»«*»  •'•w«* 
were  a  sort  of  representation  of  the  general  feelings  of  the  aristocracy.  But  from 
this  great  council  there  were  chosen  one  hundred  members,^  who  formed  what 
was  called  the  council  of  elders,  and  who  in  fact  were  the  supreme  authority  in 
the  state.  They  were  originally  appointed  as  a  check  upon  the  power  of  the 
captains-general,  ^nd  were  a  court  before  which  every  general,  on  his  return 
from  a  foreign  command,  had  to  render  an  account  of  his  conduct.  But  by  de- 
grees they  became  not  only  supreme  criminal  judges  in  all  cases,  bat  also  a  su- 
preme executive  council,  of  which  the  two  suffetes  or  kings  were  the  presidents. 
In  this  capacity  they  were  legally,  we  may  presume,  no  more  than  a  managing 
committee  for  the  great  council,  so  they  became  in  ordinary  cases  its  substitute, 
and  in  all  cases  exercised  such  a  control  over  it,  that  they  are  called  a  power  for 
govemiDg  the  general  council  itself.' 

The  hundred,  or  the  elders,  were  chosen  for  life  from  members  of  the  great 
council,  but  not  by  the  votes  of  the  great  council  at  large.  On  the  n* 
contrary,  they  were  chosen  by  certain  bodies  which  Aristotle  calls  *«*»^  •'«**• 
fi'evra^ioi,  or  commissions  of  ^ye,  and  which  formed  so  many  close  corporations, 
filling  up  their  own  vacancies.  This  is  nearly  all  the  information  which  we  possess 
on  the  subject ;  for  Aristotle  only  adds,  that  these  commissions  had  great  and 
various  powers,  and  that  their  members  remained  longer  in  office  than  the  ordi- 
nary magistrates,  inasmuch  as  they  exercised  an  authority  both  before  and  after 
their  regular  term  of  magistracy.  The  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  the 
more  important  branches  of  the  public  administration  were,  as  we  should  say, 
put  in  commission,  and  vested  in  boards  of  five  members ;  that  thus  the  treasury 

'  AriBtotle,  Polido.  II.  11.  BiXnov  ii  rods  0a-  '* '^Centam  cz  nnmero  sen&torum  judioov 
riXcit  uirt  KarH  rd  ahrb  thai  yhot  uifii  rouro  rd  rv-  deliguntur,"  ROTB  JastiD,  giving  an  account  of 
X^r.    li  13  obvious  that  "  suffes,^'  or  <<  Bufea,"  is    the  origin  of  tliis  ooaneil  of  elders,  XIX.  2.  The 

the  same  word  with  the  Hebrew  tSBTO,  which  council  of  eldore,  or  ytpowda,  is  distinguished 
^.  ^. ,  ,^,  ,  ^  ^  "  „  exprcsjuly  from  the  larger  council,  or  senate, 
WM  the  tiUe  of  those  magistnites  whom  we  caU  ai,y^\^o<i.  See  Poly  bins!  X.  18,  and  XXXVI.  2. 
tlie  judges.  Now  as  the  ludges  m  the  Scripture  For  the  whole  subject  of  the  Carthaginian  con- 
history  are  dwtiuguwhed  from  the  kings,  and  stitution  I  have  been  largely  indebted  to  Heo- 
it  was  a  gr^t  change  wlien  the  Ismelites,  tired  ren^s  Historical  Researches  on  the  African  Na- 
of  thou-  judges,  or  suffetes,  desired  to  have  a  tions,  Vol.  I.  I  have  also  derived  some  assist- 
king ;  so  It  is  probable  that  the  suffetes  at  anoe  from  Kluge's  Commentary  on  Aristotle's. 
Cartilage  also  were  so  named  to  show  that  they  account  of  the  Carthaginian  constitution,  pub- 
were  not  kings,  and  that  the  Greek  writers,  in  ijshed  in  1824. 
^^^;^^^fi^''^iM'f^^i^^^^rmM)LQ\yU>  •  ^j^y,   XXX.   16.     '^Sanctius   consilium;. 

•  Fdybins,  VI.  56.    Aristotle's  account  im-   '"^^^i"-^"*  ^  ^P^^*^  »«^™  regendom  vis." 
pUes  the  saiD«  thing. 
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would  be  intrusted  to  one  commission  of  five,  the  care  of  public  manners  and 
morals,  the  censor's  office  at  Rome,  would  be  given  to  another  commission ;  the 
police,  perhaps,  to  another ;  the  navy  to  another ;  and  so  on.  Nothing  would 
hinder  these  commissioners  from  being  members  of  the  great  council,  and  nothing 
would  hinder  them,  therefore,  from  electing  themselves  to  fill  up  vacancies  in 
the  council  of  elders ;  in  fact,  we  are  expressly  told*  that  the  treasurer's  or  quaes- 
tor's office  led  regularly  to  a  seat  amongst  the  hundred ;  and  thus  the  same  men 
being  often  members  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  one  or  perhaps  more  of  these 
admmistrative  commissions,  and  of  the  great  council,  and  also  of  the  council  of 
elders,  we  can  uaderstand  what  Aristotle  means  when  he  says  that  it  was  a 
favorite  practice  with  the  Carthaginians  to  invest  the  same  person  with  several 
offices  together. 

All  this  was  sufficiently  aristocratical,  or  father  in  the  spirit  of  that  worst  forai 
of  aristocracy  which  the  Greeks  called  oligarchy.  And  what 
^'^  was  thus  ordered  b^  law,  was  to  be  maintained  by  feeling ;  the 

members  of  the  aristocracy  had  their  clubs,^  where  they  habitually  met  at  a  com- 
mon mess  or  public  table,  with  the  very  object  of  binding  them  more  closely  to 
each  other,  and  imbuing  them  entirely  with  the  spirit  of  their  order. 

Under  such  a  constitution  the  power  of  the  sufietes  had  been  reduced  from  its 
Diinbnu«iorui«p<nr.  origiually  almost  kingly  prerogatives  to  the  state  of  the  doge 
•roftheMffttM.  under  the  late  constitution  of  Venice.  In  earlier  times  they  had 
been  invested  with  the  two  great  characters  of  ancient  royalty,  those  of  general 
and  of  priest  f  but  now  the  first  of  these  was  commonly  taken  from  him,  and  the 
office  of  general -in-chief  is  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  as  distinct ;  nor  was  it  even 
left  in  the  suffetes'  appointment.  Sdil  the  two  kings,  as  the  Greek  writers  call 
them,  were  recognized  as  an  essential  branch  of  the  government,  and  if  they  dif- 
fered upon  any  proposed  measure  from  the  council  of  elders,  then  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  assembly  of  the  people.*  It  was  thus,  no  doubt,  that  an 
opening  was  afforded  for  weakening  the  power  of  the  aristocracy ;  for  either  of 
the  suffetes  was  thus  enabled  to  introduce  the  decision  of  the  popular  branch  on 
points  of  government ;  and  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  popular  assembly,  if  called 
into  activity,  to  become  predominant :  it  may  exist  and  yet  be  powerless,  but 
only  so  long  as  few  points  are  in  practice  submitted  to  its  decision. 

But  so  long  as  the  suffetes  and  council  were  agreed,  the  power  of  the  Car- 
jadidaiiww«r.  Coait  thagiuiau  people  was  exceedingly  small.  Nothing,  it  seems,  could 
ofUMhuidnd^four.  originate  with  the  popidar  assembly;  so  that  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  did  not  depend  on  its  own  will,  but  on  the  accidental  disagreement  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  lefirislature.  And  as  the  mass  of  the  people  had  so 
small  a  share  practically  in  the  legislation  or  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  so 
they  were  destitute  of  judicial  power :  there  were  no  juries  as  in  England,  nor 
any  large  popular  courts  where  himdreds  or  even  thousands  of  the  poorest  citi- 
zens sat  in  judgment  as  at  Athens.  All  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  were  tried  bj 
certain  magistrates  ;^*  the  highest  matters,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  council  of 

i  *  Livy,  XXXUI.  46.— What  is  here  said  of  "  At  least  Hamilcar,  who  oommanded  tii« 
the  maltiplication  of  offices  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  at  the  battle  of  Himcra,  and  whc 
same  persons  at  Carthage,  was  also  the  case  at  was  one  of  the  saffetes,  is  described  bj  Hero- 
VoDioe.  Every  member  or  the  supreme  criminal  dotus  as  Bacriflcing  during  the  battie,  and  poor- 
tribunal  of  forty  had  a  seat  ex-omcio  in  the  sen-  inflr  libations  with  his  own  hand  on  the  TieKim 
ate ;  and  the  throe  presidents  of  the  Forty  sat  VII.  167.  And  although  the  expression  in 
also  in  the  oouncil  of  the  doge.  *'  UautoriU  Herodotus  is  /Mcro,  and  not  I9mv,  yet  the  same 
du  legislateur,"  says  Daru.  °*oelle  du  juge,  expression  is  applied  to  the  prophet  TiaameniUf 
lUnfluonce  de  I'administration  et  le  pouvoir  who  was  with  the  Greek  army  at  Plataa;  aoui 
discr^tionnaire  de  lapolice,  se  trouvaient  r^unis  unless  Hamiloor  had  been  personally  engaged 
dans  les  mfimos  mains.^* — Histoire  de  Venise,  in  the  sacrifloe,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  be 
Livre  XXXIX.  Vol.  VI.  p.  68,  and  146.  would  have  remained  in  the  camp  while  it  vm 
*  T4  nwlua  T&v  haiptOv.  Aristotle,  Politic,  ffoing  forward,  instead  of  being  present  with 
II.  11.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  mark  of  the  his  soldiers  in  the  action, 
aristocratical  spirit  of  the  Carthaginian  govern-  *  Aristotle,  Politic.  II.  11. 
ment,  that  the  senate  and  people  had  <ufferent  *  *AMvitfariK6v,  H  rif  ^m  ivd  rfiv  ^fX^ 
baths.--Valer.  Max.  IX.  5.  £xt.  $  4.  iix^^ai  vdns,  ca2  ^h  SXXat  it*  fiOiw,  ffoMfHP  • 
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elders  ;  but  every  magistracy  seems  to  have  had  a  judicial  power  attached  to  iU 
and  only  one  court  had  a  popular  constitution.  This  was  the  court  of  the  hun- 
dred and  four,"  the  members  of  -which  were  elected  by  the  people  at  large ;  but 
public  opinion  required  that  they  should  be  men  of  irreproachable  characters ; 
and  therefore  the  election  was  conducted  with  care,  and  no  one  without  merit 
was  likely  to  be  appointed.  This  court  probably  exercised  jurisdiction  especially 
in  civil  and  mercantile  causes ;  such  as  would  be  exceedingly  numerous  in  so 
^reat  a  commercial  country  as  Carthage. 

Thus  excluded  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  from  the  government,  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  courts  of  justice,  the  Carthaginian  commons  w^re  lugahr  ■^.tom  or  eei. 
kept  for  centuries  in  a  state  of  contented  acquiescence  with  their  «^|*<»' 
country's  constitution,  because  provision  was  happily  and  wisely  made  for  their 
physical  wants.  Colonization,  as  a  provision  for  the  poorer  citizens,  was  an 
habitual  resource  of  the  Carthaginian  government.  And  not  only  did  their  nu- 
merous settlements  along  the  coast  of  Africa  enable  them  to  make  grants  of  land 
to  whole  bodies  of  their  people,  but  individuals**  were  employed  in  various  offices 
under  the  government,  as  clerks,  or  as  custom-house  officers,  where  opportuni- 
ties of  acquiring  money  would  not  be  wanting.  With  such  means  of  relief, 
largely  offered  by  fortune  and  wisely  used,  the  Carthaginian  people  were 
saved  from  that  worst  cause  of  revolutions,  general  distress ;  and  the  mass  of 
mankind  are  so  constituted,  that  so  long  as  their  physical  wants  are  satisfied,  the 
cravings  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  nature  are  rarely  vehement. 

Every  one  who  is  accus^med  to  make  history  a  reality  must  feel  how  unsatis- 
factory are  these  accounts  of  mere  institutions,  which,  at  the  best,  MMg^iiMt  «f  ««•  ae. 
can  offer  us  only  a  plan,  and  not  a  living  picture.  Was  the  Cartha-  SS"UJi^'2fJf*dS 
ginian  aristocracy,  with  its  merchant-nobles,  its  jealous  tribunals,  C"»*»»gtotaiiut««tii«. 
its  power  abroad  and  its  weakness  at  home,  an  older  sister  of  that  Venetian  re^ 
public,  whose  fall,  less  shameful  than  the  long  stagnation  of  its  half  existence, 
Kemesis  has  in  our  own  days  rejoiced  in  ?  Or  did  the  common  voice  in  France 
speak  truly,  when  it  called  England  the  modem  Carthage  ?  Or  is  Holland  the 
truer  parallel;  and  do  the  contests  of  the  house  of  STassau  with  the  Dutch 
aristocracy  represent  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Barca,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
populai  rarty  over  the  old  aristocratical  constitution  ?  We  cannot  answer  these 
questions  certainly,  because  Carthage  on  the  stage  of  history  is  to  us  a  dumb 
actor;  no  poet,  orator,  historian,  or  philosopher,  has  esciped  the  wreck  of  time, 
to  show  us  how  men  thought  and  felt  at  Carthage.    There  were  Carthaginian 

'AaKtSat/tovi,  Aristot.  Politic.  II.  11.  Udffatipxat  practice  of  sabmitting  different  causoa  to  differ- 

ttvtt  Kfiwnci  rif  ibcas^  III.  1.   For  the  statement  ent  magiBtrateflt,  bot  of  a  more  democratical  sys- 

in  the  text  these  passages  are  a  sufficient  war-  tern  by  which  not  all  causes  wore  tried  by  magis- 

rant :  bat  the  first  offers,  as  is  well  known,  tratcs,  as  at  Carthage,  but  some  by  magistrates, 

mnch  difficulty  in  itself;  and  Klnge^s  czplanfr-  and  others  by  juries ;  "  some  by  one  authority, 

tion  is  not  satis&ctory.    In  the  latter  passage  and  others  by  anodier?" 

Carthago  and  Lacedasmon  are  said  to  resemble  "  The  number  of  this  court  is  supposed  by 

eacb   otlier  in  the  aristocratical  principle  of  Niebuhr  (Vol.  I.  note  851)  to  have  reference  to 

vesting  the  judicial  power  in  magistratea,  and  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  solar  year,  as  11 

not  in  juries  taken  from  the  people  at  large,  there  were  two  judges  for  each  week.    The 

This  is  peribetlT  dear;  but  one  does  not  see  numbers  were  elected,  says  Aristotle,  oU  h  tup 

why  it  should  oe  more  aristocratical  to  frive  nvivrmv  iXX*  ipivrMriv,  1?his  can  only  mean  that 

all  these  magistrates  a  universal  jurisdiction,  public  opinion  re<}uired  for  the  office  so  high  a 

rather  than,  as  at  Sparta,  to  assign  civil  causes  qualification  in  point  of  character,  that  the  ap- 

to  one  court,  and  criminal  to  another.    It  is  pointmeut  was  m  the  truest  sense  of  the  word 

strange,  too,  that  in  one  of  these  passages  Sparta  aristocratical ;  whereas  at  Sparta,  a  lower  stand* 

and  Carthage  should  be  said  to  manage  their  ard  being  fixed  for  the  characters  of  tlie  Ephori, 

oonrta  of  justice  on  the  same  principle;  that  persons  of  ver^  ordinary  qualifications  were 

is,  on  one  of  an  antipopular  character,  t6v  ahr^p  often  chosen,  if  party  feelings  recommended 

a  ifdmp  Kal  vipi  Kap^iiUpa,  if  in  the  other  pas-  them. 

sage  they  are  meant  to  be  contrasted  with  one  ^  Aristot  Politic.  VI.  6.    'Ac<  rivat  httif^vov 

another,    la  it  not  possible  therefore  to  refer  rr;  r«l  l^^w  irpdt  r^t  wtptotKtias  wotohtv  civ^ooc 

the  words  xaOdnf  h  AaKtial^n  to  the  whole  of  Klnge  understands  this  passage  as  I  have  done ; 

the  clause   preceding  it,  rather  than  to  the  Heeren  objects  to  this  interpretation,  and  ex- 

vorda  m2  ph  iAA«f  l«*  iXXmvj  and  to  under-  pUdns  it  of  ooloniea  sent  out  in  the  mass. 
tUad  tfaeae  last  worda  not  of  thtf  lAQednmonian 
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writers,  we  know.  Sallust  had  heard  translations  of  passages  in  their  historical 
records  ;*^  and  the  Roman  senate,  when  Cartha£^e  was  destroyed,  ordered  Mago's 
work  on  agriculture  to  be  translated  into  Latin.'*  Nor  were  geographical  acoounts 
of  their  voyages  of  discovery  wanting ;  Imperfect  translations  of,  or  rather  extracts 
from,  two  of  which  into  Greek**  and  Latin,  have  descended  to  our  times.  Bat 
of  poets»  orators,  and  philosophers  we  hear  nothing ;  nor  probably  were  the 
writers  who  were  translated  to  Sallust  deserving  of  the  name  of  historians  ;  at 
least  all  that  he  quotes  from  them  relates  to  times  beyond  real  historical  memory, 
as  if  they  had  but  recorded  floating  popular  traditions,  without  attempting  criti- 
cal or  contemporary  history.  It  was  a  Greek  who  gave  what  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  Oartliaffinian  account'*  of  the  6rst  Punic  war ;  and  it  was  to  two 
Greeks'^  that  Hannibal  committed  the  task  of  recording  his  own  immortal  expe- 
dition to  Italy.  Their  language,  indeed,  shut  the  Carthaginians  out  from  the 
prevailing  civilization  of  the  ancient  world :  it  was  easy  for  a  Roman  to  learn 
Greek,  which  was  but  a  sister  language  to  his  own ;  but  neither  Greek  nor  Latin 
have  any  near  i^emblance  to  Phoenician ;  nor  were  there  any  Garthaginiaa 
names  or  stories  which  poets  and  artists  had  made  famous  amongst  all  civilized 
nations  like  those  of  Thebes  and  Troy.  Thus,  as  I  said  before,  Carthage,  not 
having  spoken  of  what  was  in  her  heart,  it  has  passed  along  with  hers^f  into 
destruction ;  and  we  can  now  only  know  something  of  what  she  did,  without  un- 
derstanding what  she  was. 

Polybius*'  has  said  that  during  the  wars  with  the  Romans,  the  Carthaginiaii 
GfDwthorthepmmiw  constltutiou  becamo  more  democraticgl,  and  he  ascribes  thevic- 
tSl^^^iiiil^  tory  of  the  Romans  in  some  measure  to  the  superior  wisdom  of 
°^'  their  aristocratical  government,  and  the  instability  of  popular  coon- 

sels  in  Carthage.  It  is,  indeed,  evident,  that  the  family  of  Barca  rested  on  pop- 
ular support,  and  were  opposed  by  the  party  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  that  they 
could  maintain  their  power  so  long  in  spite  of  such  an  opposition,  shows,  un- 
doubtedly, that  the  popular  part  of  the  constitution  must  have  gained  far  more 
strength  than  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  Aristotle.  Hamilcar  and  his  family 
seem  to  have  stood  in  the  position  of  Pericles  at  Athens ;  both  have  often  been 
taxed  with  having  injured  irreparably  the  constitution  of  their  two  countries ;  and 
both,  perhaps,  had  the  natural  weakness  of  great  men,  that  feeling  themselves 
to  be  better  than  any  institutions,  they  removed  too  boldly  things  which  to  them 
were  hindrances,  but  to  the  mediocrity  of  ordinary  men  are  supports  or  useful 
guides ;  so  that  when  they  died,  and  no  single  men  arose  able  to  fill  their  place, 
what  they  had  undone  found  nothing  to  succeed  to  it,  and  then-  the  overthrow 
of  the  older  system  appeared  an  irreparable  mischief.  But  the  question  is 
amongst  the  most  difficult  in  political  science  ;  Venice  shows  that  no<iemocracy, 
no  tyranny,  can  be  so  vile  as  the  dregs  of  an  aristocracy  suffered  to  run  out  its 
full  course ;  and  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  a  war,  the  Roman  senate  is  no  fair 
specimen  of  aristocracies  in  general ;  the  affairs  of  Athens  and  Carthage  were 

'*  SnllastjBell.  Jajspirth.  20.  means  oertain  that  all  of  what  is  there  friven  xa 

M  Pliiiy,  Uiator.  Natur.  XVIII.  S  22.    It  ap-  Pennine  Carthaginian.    Was  Plautas  likely  to 

pears  from  this  paesage  that  on  the  destruction  Have  Icamt  the  lan^age,  and  for  what  object 

of  Carthaffe  the  Carthaginian   librarios  were  would  pure  Carthaginian  have  been  introduced, 

riven  by  too  senate  to  **  the  prinoes  of  Africa,**  when  apparently  the  only  purpose  anawered  by 

"re^ulis  AfiicaB;"  that  is  ohieflv,  no  doubt,  to  Hanno^s  spoakiuff  in  a  foreign  language  is  to 

Masinissa.    And  thus  the  Cartnaginiau  books  cause  a  laugh  at  Milphio^a  burlesque  infcerpreta- 

f^om  which  Sallust  quotes  were  said,  he  tells  tion  of  it? 


stood  Carthaginian,  of  whom  the  man  who  knew  certain  parts  of  the  voyage  of  Himilcon,  which 

it  best  was  a  member  of  tiie  Junian  fiimily,  D.  Heeren  nas  given  in  the  Appendix  to  his  woris 

Bilanus.     Btill  a  knowledge  of  Carthaginian  on  Carthago. 

must  have  been  a  rare  accomplishment ;  which  ^  Philinus  of  Agrigentum. 

makes  us  wonder  at  the  introauction  of  speeches  "  Sosilns  of  Lacediemon,  and  Silanua  or  8i- 

in  tliat  language  upon  the  Boman  stage,  as  in  lenus.    Vid.  Cornel.  Nepot.  in  Huinibalf  IS. 

the  Fcsnulus  of  Pkutus.   It  seems  to  me  by  no  *  VI.  51. 
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never  conducted  so  ably  *as  when  the  popular  party  was  most  predominant ;  nor 
have  any  goveniments  ever  shown  in  war  greater  feebleness  and  vacillation  and 
ignorance  than  those  of  Sparta,  and,  but  too  often,  of  England. 

A  great  commercial  state,  where  wealth  was  largely  gained  and  highly  valued, 
was  always  in  danger,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  j^^  ^  »wt  h 
philosophers,  of  losmg  its  spirit  of  enterprise.    But  in  this  Car-  tu  SftiSginfatn  fcr. 


thaffe  resembled  the  government  of  British  India ;  necessity  at  first 
made  her  merchants  soldiers ;  and  when  she  became  powerful^  then  the  mere 
impulse  of  a  great  dominion  kept  up  her  energy ;  she  had  much  to  maintain,  and 
wbjBit  she  already  possessed  gave  her  the  power,  and  with  it  the  temptation,  of 
acquiring  more.  Besides,  it  is  a  very  important  point  in^  the  'state  of  society  in 
the  ancient  world,  that  the  business  of  a  soldier  was  no  isolated  profession,  but 
mixed  up  essentially  with  the  ordinary  life  of  every  citizen.  Hence  those  who 
guided  the  counsels  of  a  state  were  ready  also  to  conduct  its  armies ;  and  mil- 
itary glory  was  a  natural  object  of  ambition  to  many  enterprising  minds  which, 
in  modem  Europe,  could  only  hope  for  distinction  in  the  cabinet  or  in  parlia- 
ment. The  great  families  of  Carthage,  holding  amongst  them  a  monopoly  of  all 
the  highest  offices,  mi^ht  safely  calciilate  on  obtaining  for  all  their  members 
some  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves :  if  the  father  fell  in  the  service 
pf  his  country,  his  son  not  unfrequently  became  bis  successor,  and  the  glory 
of  finishing  what  he  had  begun  was  not  left  to  a  stranger.  Thus  the  house 
of  Mago  for  three  generations  conducted  the  Carthaginian  invasions  of  Si- 
cily :  and  thus  Hamilcar  Barco,  according  to  his  own  expression,'*  reared  his 
three  sons,  Hannibal,  Hasdrubal,  and  Mago,  as  lion's  whelps  to  prey  upon  the 
Romans. 

History  can  produce  no  greater  statesmen  and  generals  than  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Carthaginian  aristocracy.  But  the  Carthaginian  j^^,^^  ^^  ^ 
people  were  wholly  unfit  to  contend  with  the  people  of  Rome.  Ijjgf^yyjj^k 
No  military  excellence  in  arms  or  tactic  is  ever  ascribed  to  them|^tk«caiSLiiidMiMw 
nor  does  it  appear  that  they  were  regularly  trained  to  war,  like  '*^' 
the  citizens  of  Rome  and  Italy.  The  Carthaginian  armies  were  composed  of 
Africans  and  Numidians,  of  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  but  we  scarcely  hear  of  any 
Carthaginian  citizens  except  as  generals  or  officers.  With  this  deficiency  in  na- 
tive soldiers,  there  was  also  a  remarkable  want  of  fortresses ;  a  point  of  no  small 
importance  at  all  periods,  but  especially  so  in  ancient  warfare.  The  walls  exist 
in  Italy  to  this  day  of  many  towns  whose  very  names  have  perished ;  but  we 
know  that,  small  as  they  were,  they  could  have  delayed  the  progress  of  an  inva- 
der ;  and  how  inestimable  were  the  services  rendered  to  the  Romans  in  theur 
greatest  danger  by  the  fortifications  of  Nola  and  Casilinum  1  But  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian territory  a.i  invader  found  nothing  but  a  rich  and  defenceless  spoil. 
Agathocles  conquered  200  towns**  with  scarcely  any  opposition ;  and  Hannibal 
himself,  after  one  defeat  in  the  field,  had  no  resource  but  submission  to  the  con- 
qaeror.  Had  a  French  army  ever  effected  a  landing  in  England  during  the  last  war, 
the  same  want  of  fortresses  would  have  enabled  the  enemy  to  overrun  the  whole 
country,  and  have  taught  us  by  fatal  experience  to  appreciate  m  this  respect 
the  improvidence  of  Carthage. 

Thus,  with  abler  leaders  and  a  richer  treasury,  but  with  a  weaker  people,  an 
unguarded  country,  and  with  subjects  far  less  united  and  attached  chHiugt  wm  «Mnrf 
to  her  government,  Carthage  was  really  unequal  to  the  contest  ^^'^' 
with  Rome.  And  while  observing  this  inequality  in  the  course  of  our  story,  we 
shall  have  more  reason  to  admire  that  extraordinary  energy  and  genius  of  Hamil- 
car Barca  and  his  family,  which  so  long  strutted  against  it,  and  even  in  spite  of 
nature,  almost  made  the  weaker  party  victonous. 

Vfilerliis  Hoiimus,  IX.  8.  *  Biodoms,  ZX.  17. 
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The  first  Punic  war  lasted,  without  intermission,  for  more  than  two-and-twent) 
A.  u.  c  4fo.  A.  c.  years,'  a  longer  space  of  time  than  the  whole  period  occupied  by 
Si'hiJmylf'hrfltS  ^l^e  ^^'^  ^^  ^^e  French  revolution,  if  we  omit  to  reckon  the  nine- 
Poau  WW.  i^^Q  months  of  the  peace  or  rather  truce  of  Amiens.     And  we 

have  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  gmdance  of  a  careful  and  well-informed  histo- 
rian,  who,  having  been  bom  little  more  thirty  years  after  the  end  of  the  war,* 
had  studied  the  written  accounts  given  of  its  events  by  each  of  the  contend- 
ing  parties,  had  learned  something,  no  doubt,  concemins^  it,  from  the  mouths 
both  of  Romans  and  Caithaginians,  and  who  judged  what  he  had  heard  and  read 
with  understanding,  and  for  the  most  part  impartially.  The  actions,  then,  of  this 
war  may  be  known,  and  some  of  them  deserve  to  be  described  particularly ;  nor 
does  it  indeed  seem  possible  to  communicate  any  interest  to  history,  if  it  must 
only  record  results  and  not  paint  actions.  But  in  military  matters,  especially, 
much  that  may  and  ought  to  be  told  at  length  by  a  contemporary  historiaB^ 
ought  not  to  be  repeated  by  one  who  writes  after  an  interval  of  many  centuries: 
and  therefore  I  must,  of  necessity,  pass  over  slightly  many  battles  and  sieges,  in 
order  to  relate  others  in  full  detail,  and  yet  avoid  the  fault  of  too  great  pro* 
Uxity. 

It  was  the  eleventh  year  after  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  at  Beneventum,  and  Ap- 
ru  mmmhibm  9it  pius  Claudius  Caudex  and  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  were  consuls,  when 
taSt^tthTST.  A  deputation'  arrived  at  Rome  from  the  Mamertines  of  Messana, 
liMftobM  Md  Hkro.  praying  that  the  Romans,  the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  would  not  suf- 
fer an  Italian  people  to  be  destroyed  by  Greeks  and  Carthaginians.  Hiero,  long 
of  Syracuse,  was  their  open  enemy ;  the  Carthaginians,  under  pretence  of  saving 
them  from  his  vengeance,  were  trying  to  get  possession  of  their  citadel ;  but  the 
Mamertines,  true  to  their  Italian  blood,  sought  to  put  themselves  under  the  pro> 
tection  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  it  greatly  concerned  the  Romans  not  to 
allow  the  Carthaginians  to  become  masters  of  Messana,  and  to  gain  a  station  for 
Iheir  fleets  within  thirty  stadia  of  the  coast  of  Italy. 

Six  years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  Romans  had  extirpated  the  brethren  and 

'  From  the  middle,  perhaps,  of  the  year  490    be  deducted,  which  extends  from  Ootoher,  ISOl, 
to  the  middle  of  the  year  618 ;  nearly  twenty-    to  May,  1808. 

three  years,  if  we  reckon  from  the  arrival  of  the  ■    '  The  exact  year  of  Polybins*  birth  is  moer- 
flrst  Mamertine  embassy  at  Borne,  to  the  con-    tain.    He  was  under  80  in  578,  but  as  he  wai 
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imitators  of  the  Mamertines,  who  had  done  to  Rbegium  what  the  Th«  viMUhtdtetMto 
Mamertines  had  done  to  Measana;  and  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  v^**^ 
had  zealously  aided  them  in  the  work,  and,  as  it  appears/  was  actually  at  this 
time  their  ally.  The  Mamertines  were  a  horde  of  adventurers  and  plunderers, 
who  were  the  common  enemies  of  mankind,  and  whose  case  the  Romans  had  pre- 
judged already  br  their  exemplary  punishment  of  the  very  same  conduct  in  the 
Campanians  of  Rnegium,  while  Hiero  and  the  Carthaginians  were  the  friends  and 
allies  of  Rome.  The  senate,  therefore,  we  are  assured,'  after  long  debates,  could 
not  resolve  to  interfere  in  such  a  quarrel. 

But  the  consuls,  who,  if  true  to  the  hereditary  character  of  their  families, 
were  both  of  them  ambitious  men  and  unscrupulous,  brought  the  ^^^ 

petition  of  the  Mamertines  before  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  tnbM  iJmu«  tcTaMLI 
ready  topics  of  aiding  the  Italian  people  against  foreigners,  and  of 
restraining  the  power  of  Carthage,  whose  establishments  in  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
and  the  Liparaean  islands,  were  already  drawn,  like  a  chain,  round  the  Roman 
dominion,  were,  no  doubt,  urged  plausibly ;  it  might  have  been  said  too  that  the 
Carthaginians  had  already  imdertaken  to  protect  the  Mamertines,  so  that  they 
could  not  reproach  the  Romans  for  upholding  the  very  same  cause.  Besides, 
the  Roman  people  had  a  fresh  remembrance  of  the  assignations  of  land,  the  rich 
spoil,  and  lucrative  employments  which  had  followed  from  their  late  conquests 
in  Italy;  the  fertility  of  Sicily  was  proverbial;  and  the  well-known  riches  of 
Carthage  made  a  war  with  her  as  tempting  a  prospect  to  the  Romans  as  a  war 
with  Spain  has  been  ere  now  to  Englishmen.  So  the  Roman  people  resolved  to 
protect  the  Mamertiue  buccaneers,  and  to  receive  them  as  their  friends  and  allies. 

The  vote  of  the  comitia  was,  by  the  actual  constitution  of  Rome,  paramount 
to  every  other  authority  except  the  negative  of  the  tribunes ;  and  c.ciMdi«.efo«MOf« 
as  the  tribunes  did  not  interpose,  the  hesitation  of  the  senate  iJ!^S'S\!^^Si'» 
availed  nothing.  Accordingly  the  senate  now  resolved  to  assist  *»»••**•' «<>-•• 
the  Mamertines ;  and  Appius  Claudius  was  ordered  to  carry  the  resolution  into 
effect.  But  before  he  could  be  ready  to  act  with  a  consular  army,  C.  Claudius, 
with  a  small  force,  was  sent  to  the  spot  with  orders  to  communicate  as  quickly 
as  possible  with  the  Mamertines.  In  a  small  boat*  he  crossed  the  strait  to 
Messana,  and  was  introduced  before  the  Mamertine  assembly.  With  the  language 
80  invariably  repeated  afterwards  whenever  a  Roman  army  appeared  in  a  foreign 
country,  C.  Claudius  assured  the  Mamertines  that  he  was  come  to  give  them 
their  freedom,  and  he  called  on  the  Carthaginians  either  to  evacuate  the  city,  for 
since  the  Mamertine  embassy  to  Rome  they  had  been  put  in  possession  of  the 
citadel  by  their  partisans  in  Messana,  or  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  they 
occupied  it.  His  address  receivei  no  answer ;  upon  which  he  said,  *'  This  silence 
proves  that  the  Mamertine  people  are  not  their  own  masters,  and  that  the  Car- 
thaginians have  no  just  defence  of  their  conduct  to  offer.  For  the  sake  of  our 
common  Italian  blood,  and  because  our  aid  has  been  implored,  we  will  do  the 
Mamertines  justice." 

But  the  strut  of  Messana,  guarded  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet,  was  a  barrier  not 
easy  to  surmount.  The  Romans,  since  their  conquest  of  Tarentum  tim  Romaa  t-t,  la 
and  their  possession  of  all  the  coasts  of  Ital^,  seem  to  have  given  ;{^?ib'i^1Sd 'ty 
up  their  navy  altogether,  and  we  hear  at  this  time  of  no  duumviri  *i- ArtJ»«2«>i"«- 
or  naval  commanders  as  regular  officers  of  the  commonwealth.  From  the  Greek 
cities  in  their  alliance,  Neapolis,*  Yelia,  and  Tarentum,  they  obtiuned  a  few  tri- 
remes and  penteconters ;  but  they  had  not  a  single  quinquereme,  the  class  of 
ships  which  may  be  called  the  line-of-battle-ships  of  that  period.  Their  attempt 
to  cross  to  Sicily  was  therefore  easily  baffled,  and  some  of  their  triremes,'  with 

*  Zonans.  VIII.  8.     Dion  Caseins,  Fngm.       *  Polybins,  I.  20. 

Vstican.  L YlII.  "  Dion  Cassins,  Fragm.  Vatio.  LIX.  Zonaraa, 

*  Polybins,  1. 11.  VHI.  8. 

*  Zonaraa,  VIIL  8.   Dion  Cassins,  nragoL  V*- 
iicMi.LVIIL 
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the  soldiers  whom  they  were  transporting,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Gsriha 
ginians. 

Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  governor  of  Messana,  sent  back  the  ships  and  the 
nu^:^^  a^o  ,„n„i,  pHsoncrs  to  the  Romans,  calling  upon  them  not  to  break  the  peace 
Ai^o^Sa^i^'!^.  ^th  Carthage,  nor  to  venture  again  on  the  hopeless  attempt  of 
•nM«toaaoaf«r.oc«.  crossiug  thc  stnitt  in  defiance  of  his  naval  superiority.'  C.  Clau- 
dius rejected  his  overtures,  and  repeated  his  determination  to  deliver  Messana. 
Hanno  exclaimed,  that  since  they  were  so  arrosant,  he  would  not  suflbr  the  Ro- 
mans to  meddle  with  the  sea  so  much  as  to  wash  their  hands  in  it.  Yet  his  Tigi- 
lance  did  not  justify  this  language,  for  Claudius  with  a  few  men  effected  his  pas- 
sage, apparently  in  a  single  ship,  and  finding  the  Mamertines  assembled  at  the 
harbor  to  receive  him,  he  again  proceeded  to  address  them,  professed  his  wish 
to  leave  their  choice  of  protectors  to  their  own  free  deci^on,  and  urged,  that 
Hanno  should  be  invited  to  come  down  from  the  citadel,  that  the  Roman  and 
Carthaginian  commanders  might  each  plead  the  claim  of  his  own  country  to  be 
received  as  the  ally  and  defender  of  Messana. 

With  this  proposal  Hanno***  was  induced  to  comply,  as  overacrupulons,  it 
^^  seems,  to  remove  every  ground  of  suspicion  against  the  good  fsith 

ehtrousiy  wiBML  ud  of  Carthagc  as  Claudius  was  unscrupulous  in  serving  the  ambition 
to'puT^*  hh  tf-  of  Rome.     When  the  Carthaginian  governor  appeared,  the  discus- 
""'  sion  began ;  neither  party  would  yield,  and  at  last  Claudhis  or- 

dered his  soldiers  to  seize  Hanno  and  detain  him  as  a  prisoner.  The  Mamertiaei 
applauded  the  act,  and  Hanno,  to  procure  his  liberty,  engaged  to  withdraw  his 
garrison  from  the  citadel,  and  to  leave  Messana  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

The  Carthaginian  council  of  elders,"  always  severe  in  its  judgments  upon  mill- 
tary  commanders,  ordered  Hanno  forth  to  be  crucified ;  and  dis- 
tb«  Joint  fore«  7c«f^  patched  another  officer  of  the  same  name  with  a  fleet  and  army 
tiiH*  t-i  rf  8yi»«i«.  ^  Sicily^  Hiero,  provoked  by  the  treachery  of  the  Romans,  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Carthage  against  them,  and  the  two  allied  powers  jointly 
blockaded  Messana.  Hiero  lay  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  Hanno 
stationed  himself  on  the  north,  and  his  fleet  lay  close  by,  at  the  headland  of  Pe- 
loi-us,  where  the  strait  is  narrowest,  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  reinforcing  their 
garrison. 

Things  were  in  this  state"  when  Appius  Claudius,  with  his  consular  army  ar- 
Api>hiicu»dii»0i«Mt  n^ed  at  Rhegium.  After  some  fruitless  attempts  at  negotiation, 
S^r'^.m^tSd^  ^^  prepared  to  force  his  passage.  We  want  here  a  consistent 
ihosjrrMii^  account  of  the  details;  but  negligence  there  must  have  been  on 

the  part  of  the  Carthaginians,*'  to  allow  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  be 
embarked,  conveyed  over  the  strait,  and  landeii  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  without 
loss  or  serious  interruption.  The  landing  was  effected  at  night,  and  on  the  south 
of  Messana,  near  the  camp  of  the  Syracusans.  Appius  immediately  led  his  sol- 
diers to  attack  Hiero,  who,  confounded  at  the  appearance  of  the  Romans,  and 
believing  that  the  Carthaginians  must  have  betrayed  the  passage,  still  marched 
out  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  Syracusan  cavalry  supported  its  old  renown,  an4 
obtained  some  advantage,  but  the  infantry  were  never  much  esteemed,  and  on 
this  occasion  they  were,  probably,  inferior  in  numbers.  Hiero  was  defeated  and 
driven  to  bis  camp,  and  the  very  next  night,  suspecting  his  allies,  and  perceiving 

*  Zonanis,  VIII.  9.  Dion  Cusina,  Frogm.  A«fiX/^ar«.  It  is  not  easy  to  nsoertiun  th«  ex- 
Vatic.  LIX.  net  meaning  of  Zonaraa*  Greek,  bat  I  believe 

"  Zonama,  VIII.  0.     Dion  Caasius,  Fragm.  thai  Kmr^  wpd^uf  Iftwalat  does  not  mean**  un- 

Vatic.  LX.  der  pretence  of  tralflokinff,'*  bat  when  **they 

•*  Zonaraa,  VIII.  9.    Polybina,  I.  11.    Dio-  had  an  oocaaion  of  trafficlang."     Compare  ia 

doru^  Frann.  Hoeachel.  XXIII.  2.  Thucydidea,  VII.   18,  h'  «ir«fioXic(  ^^^ 

^  Polvbiua,  I.  11.    Diodorua,  Fragm.  Hoe-  It  would  aeem  then  that  the  Carthaginian  aeil- 

Bchd.  XXIII.  2.  4.    Zonaraa,  VIII.  9.  ore  were  traiBcking  in  the  port  of  Meaflana  wh^ 

>*  2k>naraa  aaya  of  Appius,  &t  tlpt  nxyobt  they  ought  to  have  been  at  aeo,  watobing  the 

mhrOv  woXXax^  «ard  rpd^Mctv  iftvoplat  i^Xiiitvt'  movomonta  of  the  Bomana. 
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tbat  he  had  v^itured  on  an  ill-adyised  contest,  he  raised  the  siege  and  retreated  to 
Syracuse. 

Thus  delivered  from  one  enemy,  Appius  next  attacked  the  Carthaginians.*^ 
Their  position  was  strong,  and  he  was  repulsed ;  but  this  success  «,j,|i^„flj,c.iti«. 
tempted  them  to  meet  him  on  equal  ground,  and  they  were  then  gfai'uiM,ni««*th«»i4>«* 
defeated  with  loss.  Messana  was  now  completely  relieved ;  the  wnTiS^  ^^ 
Carthaginian  army  retreated,  and  was  divided  into  detachments  to  ^^^^'*'^' 
garrison  the  towns  of  the  Carthaginian  part  of  the  island.  Appius  overran  the 
open  country  in  every  direction,  and  the  soldiers,  no  doubt,  congratulated  them- 
selves on  thdr  decision  in  the  comitia  at  Rome,  which,  in  so  short  a  time,  had 
enriched  them  with  the  plunder  of  Sicily.  But  an  attempt  to  take  Egesta  was 
repulsed  with  considerable  slaughter,  and  when  Appius  advanced  even  to  the 
very  walk  of  Syracuse,  and  pretended  to  besiege  the  city,  he  found  that  he  could 
not  always  be  successful ;  his  men  suffered  from  the  summer  and  autumn  fevers 
of  ih%  marsh  plain  of  the  Anapus,  and  he  retreated  to  Messana,  with  the  Syra- 
Gusan  army  pressing  upon  his  rear.  The  Syracusans,  however,  long  accustomed 
to  regard  the  Carthaginians  as  their  worst  enemies,  were  unwilling  to  support  the 
evils  of  war  in  their  cause ;  the  Sjrracusan  advanced  posts  held  frequent  commu- 
nications with  the  Romans,  and  although  Hiero  could  not  yet  consent  to  make 
peace  with  the  protectors  of  the  Mamertines,  yet  the  manifest  disposition  of  his 
subjects  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  the  Romans  reached  Messana  in  safety. 
Appius  left  a  garrison  there,  and  returned  with  the  rest  of  his  army  to  Rome ; 
the  strait  was  now  dear  of  the  enemy's  ships,  for  in  ancient  warfare  a  fleet  was 
dependent  upon  land  co-operation,'*  and  could  not  act  without  great  difficulty 
upon  a  coast  which  was  wholly  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy. 

When  Appius  returned  to  Rome,  he  found  that  the  war  with  Yolsinii  was  at 
an  end,  for  his  colleague,  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  triumphed  for  his 
victories  over  the  Volsinians  on  the  first  of  November.'*  The  sieuy.  hiSIU  ^Lki 
whole  force  of  Rome  was  therefore  now  at  liberty,  and  as  the  Car-  xTn.  c.  4»l  a.  d 
thaginians  seem  to  have  despaired  of  defending  the  straits  of  Mes- 
sana, two  consular  armies,*'  amounting  to  about  35,000  men,  crossed  over  into 
Sicily  in  the  spring  of  491.  All  opposition  was  overborne,  and  Hiero,  after  hav- 
ing lost  sixty-seven  towns,'*  was  glad  to  obtain  peace  on  condition  of  restoring 
all  the  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom,  of  paying  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  of 
becoming  the  ally  of  the  Roman  people.  He  had  the  wisdom  to  maintain  this 
alliance  unbrpken  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  having  found  that  the  friendship  of 
Rome  would  secure  him  from  all  other  enemies,  whereas  the  allies  of  Carthage 
were  exposed  to  suffer  from  her  tyranny,  but  could  not  depend  on  her  protec- 
tion. Hiero  retained  nearly  the  same  extent  of  territory  which  had  belonged  to 
S3rracuse  in  old  times,  before  the  tyranny  of  the  first  Dionysius ;  but  all  the  rest 
of  his  dominion  was  ceded  to  the  Romans. 

Having  now  only  one  enemy  to  deal  with,''  and  having  the  whole  power  of 
Syracuse  transferred  from  the  Carthaginian  scale  to  their  own,  the  Roman  gen- 
erals went  on  prosperously.    Many  towns  were  taken  from  the  Carthaginians,  and 


uunarsA,  VIII.  9,    PoWblm,  I.  12.    Dio-  land  foroM  «olely,  aft«r  they  hsd  effected  theii 

doros.  Fnurm.  Hooschel.  XaIII.  4.  landing  in  safety. 

*  The  fiuiure  of  Pompey*8  fleet  in  either  pre-  >*  Fasti  Capitolini. 

renUnff  CiBMur  fh>m  oroeaing  the  Ionian  aea       "  Polybius,  T.  Id.  

flpoin  Kriindaainm,  or  in  effeotaaUv  outtinj^  off  *  Diodoroa,  Fragm.  Hoesohel.  XXm.  6.  The 
hU  commanications  with  Italy  afterwanb,  ia  teniia  of  the  peaoe  with  Hiero  are  varionsly  re- 
one  of  the  moat  striking  instances  of  the  defects  nortod.  Dioaoma  aaya  that  he  obtuned  a  peace 
of  the  ancient  naval  aervioe.  Bat  with  reapect  xor  flileen  yean  on  giving  up  hia  Soman  pria- 
to  the  invaaion  of  Sicily  from  Italy,  we  moat  re-  oners  without  ranaom,  and  on  pigring  150,000 
member  tliat  not  eYen  the  British  naval  force,  drachms ;  Polybiua  makea  the  aum  100  talenta, 
while  every  point  in  Sicily  waa  in  our  posses-  and  says  nothing  of  any  term  when  the  poa4«i 
aion,  oould  prevent  the  French  from  throwing  was  to  expire;  ^naraa  namea  no  apeoiflo  aum, 
MToas  a  division  of  about  8000  men,  in  Septem-  and  Orosius  and  £utropina  aet  it  at  800  talentSi 
her,  1810,  whose  defeat  was  effected  by  our  "  Polybiua,  1. 17-80. 
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ThMMd  faniik  Mm.  ui  tbo  following  jcar,  402,  Agrigentum'*  was  reduced  after  a  long 
graS!^.  ^£iSL  ^^^  obstinate  siege,  and  all  the  inhabitants  sold  for  slaves.  The 
/Turo'iit^S/irc'.  consuls  of  the  year  498  were  no  less  successful,  but  the  Cartha- 
ni>xi.  ginians  had  at  last  begun  to  exert  their  naval  power  effectuallj; 

many  towns  on  the  Sicilian  coasts*^  which  had  yielded  to  the  Roman  armies  were 
recovered  by  the  Carthaginian  fleets ;  the  coasts  of  Italy  were  often  ravaged,  so 
that  the  Romans  found  it  necessary  to  encounter  their  enemy  on  his  own  element: 
they  resolved  to  dispute  with  the  Carthaginians  their  dominion  of  the  sea. 

Immediately  at  the  close  of  the  year  403,  they  began  to  fell  their  timber.  Bat 
TiM  floda  aMd«i  far  "^  1^11*0  shipwH^ht  knew  how  to  build  the  line-of-battle  ships  of 
^dr  tUiJI  Mid  timia  that  pcriod,  called  quinqueremes,  and  their  build  was  so  different 

'**^'^  from  that  of  the  triremes,  that  the  one  would  not  serve  as  a  model 

for  the  other.  Shipwrights  might  have  been  procured  from  the  king  of  Egypt, 
but  to  send  thithei*  would  have  caused  too  great  a  delay.  It  happened  that  a 
Carthaginian  quinquereme**  had  run  ashore  on  the  Bruttlan  coast  when  Appios 
Claudius  was.  first' crossing  over  to  Sicily,  and  it  was  noted  as  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  the  Roman  soldiers  had  taken  a  ship  of  war.  This  quinquereme, 
which  had  probably  been  sent  to  Rome  as  a  trophy,  was  now  made  the  ship- 
Wright's  model,  and  a  hundred  ships  were  built  after  her  pattern,  and  launched 
In  two  months  after  the  first  felling  of  the  timber."  The  seamen,  partly  Roman 
proletarians,  or  citizens  of  the  poorest  class,  partly  Etruscans,  or  Greeks  from  the 
maritime  states  of  Italy,  were  all  unaccustomed  to  row  in  quinqueremes,  and  the 
Romans  had,  perhaps,  never  handled  an  oar  of  any  sort  While  the  ships  were 
building,  therefore,  to  lose  no  time,  the  future  crew  of  each  quinquereme*^  were 
arranged  upon  benches  ashore,  in  the  same  order,  that  to  us  undiscoverabld 
problem,  in  which  they  were  hereafter  to  sit  on  board ;  the  keleustes,  whose 
voice  or  call  regulated  the  stroke  in  the  ancient  galleys,  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  at  his  signal  they  went  through  their  movements,  and  learned  to  keep 
time  tofi^etber,  as,  if  they  had  been  actually  afloat  With  such  ships  and  such 
crews  the  Romans  put  to  sea  early  in  the  spring,  to  seek  an  engagement  with 
the  fleet  of  the  first  naval  power  in  the  world. 

An  English  reader  is  tempted  here  either  to  suspect  extreme  exaggeration  in 
ihtmiM  la  th«  .acMot  the  accouuts  of  the  Roman  inexperience  in  naval  matters,  or  to 
MvaiMrriot.  entertain  great  contempt  for  the  fleets  and  sailors  of  the  ancient 

world  altogether.  There  are  no  braver  men  than  the  Austrians,  but  there  would 
be  something  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  an  Austrian  fleet,  manned  chiefly  by  peas- 
ants from  the  inland  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  commanded  by  officers  of  the 
land  i^rvice,  venturing  a  general  action  with  an  English  or  American  squadron. 
But  tiid  accounts  of  these  events  are  trustworthy ;  and  had  the  Romans  encoun- 
tered the  Athenian  navy  in  the  days  of  its  greatness  instead  of  the  Carthaginian, 
the  result,  in  the  first  years  of  the  war  at  least,  would  probably  have  been  dif- 
ferent. However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  naval  service  of  the  ancient  nations 
was  out  of  all  proportion  inferior  to  their  land  service ;  the  seamen  were  alto^ 
gether  an  inferior  class,  and  the  many  improvements  which  had  been  made  in 
the  military  art  on  shore  seemed  never  to  have  reached  naval  warfare.  Ships 
worked  with  oars  were  still  exclusively  used  as  ships  of  war;  and  although  the 
use  of  engines,  well  deserving  the  name  of  artillery,  was  familiar  in  sieges,  yet  it 
had  never  been  adopted  in  sea-fights,**  and  the  old  method  of  attempting  to  sink 

*  Polybins,  I.  18,  10.    Orosius,  IV.  7.    Zo-  looked  up  in  the  ioe,  and  the  French  et^ihr 

narBA,  VIII.  10.  took  them  without  any  refustenoe. 

«  Polybius,  I.  20.  "  Pliny,  Hiator.  Natur.  XVI.  S IW-    ^o"^ 

"  PoIybiuB,  I.  20.    Aactor  de  Vine  BlnBtrib.  IT.  2. 
In  Appio  CUad.  Caadic.  "  qainqaeremem  hoa-       **  Polybins,  I.  21. 

Unm  copiis  pedestribus  cepit."  So  in  the  inv»-       •  Vegetins,  writing  in  tiie  fonrth  omtary 

sion  of  Holland  in  1795,  the  French  triumphed  after  the  ChnBtian  era,  speaks  of  the  use  of  >r- 

yreatly  in  the  captare  of  some  Dutch  ships  of  tillery  in  sea-fighta  aa  a  thing  of  common  pno' 

war  by  a  party  of  their  cavalry :  the  ships  were  tice ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  any  mention  of  it  ai 

eariy  as  the  Punic  wars. 
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or  disable  an  enemy's  vessel  by  piercing  her  just  below  the  water  with  the  brazea 
beak  affixed  to  every  ship's  bows,  was  still  universally  practised.  The  system  of 
fighting,  therefore,  necessarily  brought  the  ships  close  to  one  another ;  and  if  the 
fighting  men  on  one  side  were  clearly  superior  to  those  on  the  other,  boarding, 
if  it  could  be  effected,  would  insure  victory.  The  fighting  men  in  the  ancient 
ships,  as  is  well  known,  were  quite  distinct  from  their  rowers  or  seamen,  and  their 
proportion  to  these  varied,  as  boarding  was  more  or  less  preferred  to  manoeuv- 
ring. In  the  Ionian  revolt,  about  500  b.  c,  we  find  forty  soldiers'*  employed  on 
each  of  the  China  ships  out  of  a  crew  of  200 ;  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyrceans, 
about  seventy  years  afterwards,  had  nearly  as  many,'^  but  the  Athenians,  in  the 
most  flourishmg  state  of  their  navy,  had  commonly  no  more  than  ten.  In  the 
quinqueremes  now  used,  we  find  the  Romans  employing  on  one  occasion  300 
seamen  and  120  soldiers ;  this,  however,  was  perhaps  something  above  their  usual 
proportion ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  soldiers  on  board  of  each  ship 
wei«  numerous,  and  if  they  could  board  the  enemy  their  victory  over  what  Nie- 
buhr  justly  calls  the  mere  rabble  of  an  African  crew  was  perfectly  certain. 

The  object  of  the  Romans  was  therefore  to  enable  their  men,  in  every  case,  to 
decide  the  battle  by  boarding.  For  this  purpose  they  contrived  MMiibi«  ib^m  b/ 
in  each  ship  what  may  be  called  a  long  drawbridge,  thirty-six  feet  SlJ^S'KISdUiVI^ 
loag,  by  four  wide,  with  a  low  parapet  on  each  side  of  it.  This  *^' 
bridge  was  attached  by  a  hole  at  one  end  of  it  to  a  mast  twenty-four  feet  high» 
erected  on  the  ship's  prow,  and  the  hole  was  large  and  oblong,  so  that  the  bridge 
not  only  played  freely  all  around  the  mast,  but  could  be  drawn  up  so  as  to  lie 
close  and  almost  parallel  to  it,  the  end  of  it  being  hoisted  by  a  rope  passing 
through  a  block  at  the  mast-head,  just  as  our  cutters'  booms  are  hoisted  by  what 
is  called  the  topping  lift.  The  bridgfe  was  attached  to  the  mast  at  the  height  of 
about  twelve  feet  from  the  deck,  and  it  had  a  continuation  of  itself  reaching  down 
to  the  deck,  moving,  I  suppose,  on  hinges,**  and  serving  as  a  ladder  by  which  it 
might  be  ascended.  Playing  freely  round  the  mast,  and  steered  by  the  rope 
above-mentioned,  the  bridge  was  let  fall  upon  an  enemy's  ship,  on  whatever 
quarter  she  approached ;  and  as  a  ship's  beak  was  commonly  her  only  weapon, 
an  enemy  ventured  without  fear  close  to  her  broadside  or  her  stem,  as  if  she 
were  there  defenceless.  When  the  bridge  fell,  a  strong  iron  spike,  fixed  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  was  driven  home  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  fall  into  the  deck  of  the 
enemy's  ship,  and  held  it  fast ;  and  then  the  soldiers,  in  two  files,  rushed  along 
it  by  an  inclined  plane  down  upon  the  deck  of  the  enemy,  their  large  shields  and 

*  Herodotus,  VT.  15.  fixed  on  the  enemy's  ship.    I  can  only  suppose, 
"  Thuoydides,  I.  49.    He  says  that  the  s]iipa    then,  that  what  Polybins  alis  "  the  first  twelve 

bad  many  heavy-armed  soldiers  on  board,  and  feet  of  the  ladder"  served  a»  a  permanent  ascent 

man^  archers  and  dartmen,  after  the  ancient  ttom  the  dock  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  where 

fhshion.    That  the  number  of  fighting  men  on  it  went  round  the  mast,  and  that  it  was  so  ftir 

board  the  Athenian  ships  in  the  most  flourish-  distinct  from  the  bridge,  that  it  remained  in  its 

ing  state  of  their  navy  was  no  more  than  ten,  own  place  when  the  bridge  was  lowered,  al- 

appears  from  a  comparison  of  several  passages  thougn,  when  the  bridge  was  hoisted  up  to  lie 

in  Thucydides,  U.  92, 102.  III.  95,  and  IV.  76,  close  to  the  mast,  both  it  and  the  bridge  seemed 

101.  to  be  a  continuation  of  each  other. 

*  This  is  the  difficiilt  part  of  Polybins'  de-  Folard's  engraving  and  description  of  this 
scription,  I.  22,  which  he  by  no  means  makes  machine  are  altogether  erroneous :  but  he  men- 
very  intelligible.  "  The  ladder,  or  bridge,  was  tiona  a  story  which  well  illustrates  the  obiect 
pat  round  the  mast  after  the  first  twelve  feet  of  of  attaching  the  bridge  to  the  mast  at  a  height 
Its  own  length  :'*  the  object  beinf;  apparently  to  of  twelve  leet  above  the  deck.  "  The  Maltese 
attach  it  to  the  mast  at  such  a  height  above  the  seamen,"  he  says,  **  have  been  known  to  mount 
deck,  as  to  make  it  form  an  inclin(»  plane  down  on  the  main-yard  preparatoir  to  boarding,  and 
to  the  deck  of  the  enemy.  But  unless  the  lower  when  the  ship  runs  on  boara  of  the  enemy,  one 
end  of  the  ladder  had  been  fixed  to  the  deck,  yard-arm  is  lowered,  and  the  men  are  thus 
the  men  could  not  have  ascended  by  it;  ana  dropped  one  after  another  on  the  enemy^s 
hod  it  been  all  one  piece  with  the  upper  part,  deck."  I  will  not  answer  for  the  truth  of  the 
the  moment  the  bridge  was  lowered  to  fall  on  story,  but  it  evidently  contains  the  same  notion 
the  eoemy's  deck,  the  lower  part  must  imme-  of  boarding  by  an  indinedplane,  which  appears 
diatoly  have  gone  up  into  tne  air.  And,  of  to  have  suggested  to  the  Somans  the  arrac^e- 
ooarse.  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  men  ment  of  their  bridge. 

tonld  have  g^one  upon  the  oridge  before  it  was 
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the  parapet  of  the  bridge  together  completely  sheltering  their  flanks  from  the 
enemy's  missiles,  while  the  two  file  leaders  held  their  shields  in  front  of  them, 
and  so  covered  the  bridge  lengthways.  So  with  these  bridges  drawn  up  to  their 
masts,  and  exhibiting  a  strange  appearance,  as  the  regular  masts  were  alwap 
lowered  previously  to  going  into  action,  the  Roman  fleet  put  to  sea  in  quest  of 
their  enemy. 

It  was  commanded  by  one  of  the  consuls,  Gn.  Cornelius  Seipio,**  but  as  be 
a  D.ntai  MminuKit  *^^^^®^  himself  to  be  taken  with  seventeen  ships,  m  an  ill-advised 
tiiASu^^^  attempt  on  the  Ltpareean  islands,  hb  colleague,  C.  Duilius,  thede- 
^  '  scendant  probably  of  ^bat  upright  and  moderate  tribune  who  took 

so  great  a  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  decemvirs'  tyranny,  was  sent  for  from  his 
army  to  conduct  the  fleet.  He  found  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  the  command 
of  Hannibal,  the  same  oflicer  who  had  defended  Agrigentum  in  the  late  siege, 
ravaging  the  coast  of  Mylse,  the  modem  Melazzo,  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily, 
not  far  from  the  strait  of  Messana.  The  Carthaginians  advanced  in  the  full  cod- 
fidence  of  victory,  and  though  surprised  at  the  masts  and  tackle  on  the  \  rows  of 
the  Roman  ships,  they  yet  commenced  the  action  boldly.  But  the  thirty  ships 
which  formed  their  advanced  squadron,  including  that  of  Hannibal  himself,  were 
immediately  grappled  by  the  Roman  bridges,  horded  and  taken.  Hannibal  es- 
caped in  his  boat  to  his  main  battle,  which  was  rapidly  advancing  ;  but  the  dis- 
aster of  their  first  division  startled  them,  and  when  they  found,  that  even  if  they 
approached  the  Roman  ships  on  their  broadside  or  on  their  stern,  still  these 
formidable  bridges  were  wheeled  round  and  lowered  upon  them,  they  were  seized 
with  a  panic  and  fled.  Their  whole  loss,  including  that  of  the  advanced  squad- 
ron,*^ amounted  to  about  fifty  ships  sunk  or  taken,  and  in  men  to  three  thousand 
killed  and  seven  thousand  prisoners. 

The  direct  consequence  of  this  victory  was  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Egesta," 
R«w)ti  «r  th«  tatti*,  "which  the  Carthaginians  had  well-nigh  reduced  to  extremity,  and 
Dumir**^h?*SSuf  the  taking  of  Macella  by  assault.  But  its  moral  results  were  far 
Mdumu  greater,  inasmuch  as  the  Romans  were  now  confident  of  success 

uy  sea  as  well  as  on  shore,  and  formed  designs  of  wresting  from  the  Carthagin- 
ians all  their  island  possessions,  Sardinia  and  Corsica  no  less  than  Sicily.  Duilius, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  obtained  a  triumph,  anj}  he  was  allowed**  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  be  escorted  home  with  torches  borne  before  him,  and  music  plajiog 
whenever  he  went  out  to  supper,  an  honor  which  he  enjoyed  for  many  years  after- 
wards. A  pillar  also  was  set  up  in  the  Forum  to  commemorate  liis  victory,  with  an 
inscription  recording  the  amount  of  the  spoil  which  he  had  taken ;  and  an  ancient 
copy  of  this  inscription,^  retaining  the  old  forms  of  the  words,  is  still  preserved, 
though  in  part  illegible. 

The  events  of  the  three  next  years  may  be  passed  over  briefly.  Towns  were 
iDdceiatwwarinsieiir.  taken  and  retaken  in  Sicily,  much  plunder  was  gained,  enormous 
cS3S  iTSllTtaii!  havoc  made,  and  many  brave  actions'*  performed,  but  with  no 
coutpineyMRoiM.     decisive  rcsult.     Hamilcar,  one  of  the  Carthaginian  generals,  de- 


"  Polybins,  I.  21.                "  Polybius,  I.  28.  temple  had  been  hegnn  by  liim,andwa8  only 

•*  Poly  bias,  I.  24.                              .  completed  by  his  sucwssor, 

"  Cicero,  do  Senectute,  18.    It  appears  that  ■•  Such  as  thatnoblo  act  of  a  military  fribnne 

tlis  continuation  of  his  triumph  during  his  in  the  army  of  the  consul  A.  Atilius  Culatinus, 

iNfhole  life  was  his  own  act,  and  that  it  was  in  the  year  496,  who  sacrificed  himself  and  t 

th:iight  right  and  proper,  as  he  had  done  such  cohort  of  400  men  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 

good  service;  **  qusBioi  nullo  exempio  privatns  army  out  of  a  dangerous  defile  in  which  they 

sumpserat:  tantnmlicentisedabat  gloria."  This  had  been  surprised  by  the  enemy.   Catocom- 

no  doubt  is  more  correct  than  those  other  state-  plained  of  the  injustice  of  fortune  which  had 

ments  which  represent  it  i\&  an  honor  specially  given  so  scanty  a  share  of  fiime  to  this  tribnne, 

conferred  upon  nira  by  the  senate  or  people.  while  Leonidas  for  an  act  of  no  greater  heroism 

"  A  temple  of  Janus,  built  by  C.  Duilius  at  had  acquired  such  undying  glory.    In  fi"^^"! 

this  time,  was  restored  in  the  early  part  of  the  tribune^s  very  name  is  uncertain,  for  we  nno 

reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.    (Tacitus,  An-  the  action  ascribed  to  three  different  personi. 

nal.   II.  49.)  It  is  possible  that  the  column  and  See  A.  Gellius,  III.  7,  who  ouote*  at  length  the 

its  inscription  may  have  been  rcstorod  in  the  passage  of  the  Originea  in  which  Catodescnbei 

reign  of  Augustus ;  for  the  restoraUon  of  the  the  action. 
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stroyed  the  town  of  Eryx  And  remoTed  its  inhabitants  to  Drepanum,  a  place  on 
the  sea-side  close  beneath  the  mountain  where  they  had  lived  before,  and  pro- 
vided with  an  excellent  harbor.*^  It  was  not  far  from  Lilybseum,  and  these  two 
posts  both  being  strongly  fortified  were  intended  to  be  the  strongholds  of  the 
Carthaginian  power  in  Sicily.  On  the  other  }^and,  the  Romans  invaded  Sardinia 
and  Corsica**  and  carried  off  great  numbers  of  prisoners.  But  as  they  extended 
their  naval  operations  they  unavoidably  became  acquainted  with  the  violence  of 
the  Mediterranean  storms ;  and  the  terrors  of  the  sea  were  very  dreadful  to  the 
inland  people  of  Italy,  who  were  forced  to  furnish  seamen  to  man  the  Roman 
fleets,  a  service  utterly  foreign  to  the  habits  of  their  lives.  Thus  in  the  year  495*^ 
some  Samnites,  who  were  waiting  in  Rome  till  the  fleet  should  be  ready  for  sea, 
cmtered  into  a  conspiracy  with  some  slaves  who  had  been  lately  carried  off  as  cap- 
tives from  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  city.  The 
seamen,  however;  of  the  ancient  world  were  always  chosen  from  the  poorest 
classes  of  freemen,  and  their  making  common  cause  with  the  slaves  showed  at 
ODce  that  their  attempt  had  nothing  of  the  character  of  a  national  revolt.  In 
fact,  their  own  Samnite  commander  informed  the  Roman  government  of  their 
conspiracy,  which  was  thus  prevented  and  punished.  The  higher  classes  in  the 
allied  states,  who  served  as  soldiers,  liked  the  war  probably  as  much  as  the  Ro- 
mans did  ;  and  with  one  doubtful  exception,**  we  read  of  no  symptoms  of  disaf- 
fection to  Rome  during  tlie  whole  course  of  the  war. 

Besides  their  expeditions  to  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  their  naval  co-operation 
with  the  consular  armies  engaged  in  Sicily,  the  Romans  gained  an  K«Tai  Mtioa  off  tu 
advantage  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  year  497,  off  the  Li-  ^^wmnuimn^ 
parsan  islands,'*  for  which  the  Consul  C.  Atilius  obtained,  like  Duilius,  a  naval 
triumph. 

This  success,  although  in  itself  very  indecisive,  yet  encouraged  the  Romans 
to  attempt  operations  on  a  far  grander  scale,  and  to  carry  the  war  onaiMimuBmt«rfha 
into  Africa.     Great  efforts  were  made  during  the  winter,  and  a  »<»"■• 
a  fleet  of  830  ships  was  prepared,^  manned  by  nearly  300,000  seamen,  exclu- 
sive of  soldiers  or  fighting  men.    This  vast  number  could  scarcely 
have  been  furnished  either  by  Rome  itself  or  its  Italian  allies;  but  r'h^v^vtniibm4» 
the  thousands  of  captives  carried  off  from  Corsica  and  Sardinia,       ^ 
or  from  the  cities  of  Sicily,  no  doubt  were  largely  employed  as  galley-slaves  ; 
and  if  they  worked  in  chains,  as  is  most  probable,  the  free  rowers  who  were  in 
the  ships  with  them  would  be  a  sufficient  guard  to  deter  them  from  mutiny.   The 
two  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year  were  L.  Manlius  Vulso  and  Q.  Ctedicius ;  but 
Q.  Csedi  r.us  died  soon  after  he  came  into  office,  and  was  succeeded  M.  Atilius 
Regulus.     The  two  consular  armies  had  apparently  wintered  in  Sicily ;  for  the 
fleet  sailed  through  the  strait  of  Messana,  doubled  Cape  Pachynus,^'  and  took 
the  legions  on  board  at  Ecnomus,  a  small  place  on  the  southern  coast,  between 

*  Diodoros,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXIII.  Zoii»-    in  gratl^vde  for  bis  escape  from  destruction. 
fas.  VII.  11.  This  is  noticed  in  his  epitaph,  **  Bedit  tempesta- 

"  Zonanis,  VIII.  11.  .  Polybins,  I.  24.    The  tibos  ledo  merito,*'  and  also  by  Ovid  in  his 

Fasti  Capitouni  record  L.  Soipio^s  triumph  over  Fasti. 

the  Sardinians  and  Corsicans  in  the  year  404,  **  Polybias  says  that  in  405  or  4f  G,  the  allies 

that  isy  according  to  the  common  rcclsoninGp,  <)narrelled  with  the  Homans  in  Sicily,  complain- 

495 ;  and  they  record  abo  a  triumph  of  C.  SdI-  in^  that  their  services  in  the  field  were  not  saf-> 

nicius  over  th^  Sardinians  in  the  year  follow-  ficiently  acknowledged,  and  that  they  conse- 

iDg.    The  Lucius  Scipio  who  triumphed  over  quently  encamped  apart  from  the  Romans,  and 

the  Corsicans  was  the  son  of  L.  Scipio  who  was  were  attacked  in  their  separate  position  by  the 

defeated  by  the  Gauls  in  the  third  Samnite  war.  Carthaginian  general,  and  cut  to  pieces,  i.  24. 

His  epiiAph  has  been  preserved,  as  well  as  his  But  it  does  not  appear  that  theno  were  the  Ital- 

iktherV  and  it  tells  of  nim.  how  "he  won  Cor-  ion  allies  of  Borne,  and  it  is  possible  that  they 

sica  and  the  dty  of  Alerio."  Aleria  is  the  Ala-  may  have  been  the  Mamertines. 

Ua  of  Herodotus,  an  old  Greek  colony  founded  "  Polybius,  I.  25.  Fasti  Capitollni.  Zonaras, 

by  the  Phocsana  when  they  fled  from  the  gen-  VIII.  12. 

erala  of  Cyrus.  *  Polybius,  I.  25.    Each  Boman  ship  had  oo 

*  Zonaras,  VIII.  11.  Sdpio  on  his  return  from  board  800  rowers  and  120  fighting  nen. 
Corsica  in  495  bad  encountered  a  violent  storm,  ^  Polybius,  I.  25. 

sod  built  a  temple  to  the  powers  of  the  weather 
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Oela  and  Agrigentum.  Forty  thousand  men  were  here  embarked,  and  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  had  assembled  a  still  larger  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  ships, 
had  already  crossed  over  to  Lilybseum,  and  from  thence,  advancing  eastward 
along  the  Sicilian  coast,  were  arrived  at  Heraelea  Minoa,  and  were  ready  to  ^ve 
the  Romans  battle.  Both  consuls  were  on  board  the  Roman  fleet ;  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  commanded  by  Hanno,  who  had  been  defeated  at  Agrigentum 
during  the  siege  of  that  town,  and  by  Hamilcar,  who  had  so  lately  founded 
Drepanum. 

The  Roman  fleet  at  Ecnomus  contained  140,000  men,  while  less  than  20,000 
Batik  of  Baofmn.  T)^  British  seameu  were  engaged  at  Trafalgar.  Yet  it  is  not  only  in 
£!l*iLt%^i£?12l5  our  generation,  when  Trafalgar  and  its  consequences  are  fresh  in 
eoMtofsieUy.  ^^j.  juenjory,  that  its  fame  will  surpass  a  hundred-fold  the  fame 

of  the  battle  of  Ecnomus.  For  the  twenty-seven  ships  which  Nelson  com- 
manded at  Trafalgar,  by  crushing  the  naval  force  of  France,  changed  the  destiny 
of  all  Europe ;  whilst  the  three  hundred  and  thirty  ships  which  fought  at  Ecno- 
mus produced  only  a  brief  result,  which  within  five  years  was  no  more  perceiva- 
ble. A  fleet  that  could  be  built  in  a  few  months  was  no  irreparable  loss  if 
destroyed ;  and  the  poor  slaves  who  worked  at  the  oar  might  be  replaced  by  the 
plunder  of  the  next  campaign.  The  battle  of  Ecnomus  was  obstinately  contested, 
but  at  last  the  Romans  were  completely  victorious.  They  lost  twenty-four 
ships,^  in  which  not  more  than  2880  soldiers  could  have  perished,  if  we  suppose, 
what  rarely  happened,  that  not  a  man  was  picked  up  by  the  other  ships ;  but 
they  destroyed  thirty  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  took  sixty-four  with  all  their 
crews.  The  Carthaginians  with  the  rest  of  their  ships  made  all  speed  to  reach 
Carthage,  that  they  might  be  still  in  time  to  defend  their  country  against  the  ex- 
pected invasion. 

The  way  to  Africa  was  now  open,  and  the  consuls,^  after  having  victualled  their 
TbB  eooMii  cnw  ovt  ships  with  mofe  than  their  usual  supplies,  as  they  knew  not  what 
S-^^i^to%'  port  would  next  receive  .them,  prepared  to  leave  the  coast  of  Sicily 
wwM  um  eoiuiuy.  j^^^j  to  cross  thc  Open  sea  to  an  unknown  world.  The  soldiers 
and  even  one  of  the  military  tribunes  murmured  ;^  they  had  been  kept  from 
home  during  one  whole  winter,  and  now  they  were  to  be  carried  to  a  strange 
country,  into  the  very  stronghold  of  their  enemy's  power,  to  a  land  of  scorching 
heat,  and  infested  with  noisome  beasts  and  monstrous  serpents,^  such  as  all  stories 
of  Africa  had  told  them  of.  Regulus,  it  is  said,  threatened  the  tribune  with 
death,  and  forced  the  men  on  board.  The  fleet  did  not  keep  together,  and  thirty 
ships  reached  the  African  shore  unsupported,^  and  might  have  been  destroyed 
before  the  arrival  of  the  rest,  had  not  the  Carthaginians  in  their  confusion  neg- 
lected their  opportunity.  When  the  whole  fleet  was  reassembled  under  the 
headland  of  Hermes,  Cape  Bon,  they  stood  to  the  southward  along  the  coast, 
and  disembarked  the  legions  near  the  place  called  Aspis  or  Clypea,^^  in  Englbh, 
shield — ^a  fortress  built  by  Agathocles  about  fifty  years  before,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  its  walls  forming  a  circle  upon  the  top  of  a  conical  hill.  They  imme- 
diately drew  their  ships  up  on  the  beach,  after  the  ancient  manner,  and  secured 
them  with  a  ditch  and  rampart ;  and  having  taken  Clypea,  and  dispatched  mes- 

*•  Polybius,  I.  27,  28.  creatures  besides."    IV.  191.    This  description 

*•  Polybius,  I.  29.  is  very  remarkable,  following,  as  it  does,  a  do- 

**  Florus,  II.  2.  tailed  and  most  exact  account  not  only  of  all  the 

•  "Libya  to  the  west  of  the  lake  Tritonis,"  African  tribes  on  the  coast  from  £^y|>t  to  the 

that  is,  the  present  pashalik  of  Tunis,  the  an-  lesser  Syrtis,  but  also  of  those  in  the  interior, 

cient  territory  of  Carthage,  "  is  very  hilly,"  But  the  Carthaginian  territory  was  rendered  so 

says  Herodotus,  "  and  ovei^own  with  w^oods,  inaccessible  to  foreigners,  that  all  sorts  of  ezag- 

and  full  of  wild  beasts.    For  here  are  the  man-  ^orations  and  fabler  were  drculated  respecting 

strotu  serpents,  and  the  lions,  and  the  elephants,  it.    Herodotus  seems  to  have  known  nothmg 

and  the  bears,  and  the  asps,  and  the  asses  with  of  its  fertility,  but  only  of  its  woods  and  its  wild 

horns,  and  the  dog-heaas,  and  the  creatures  beasts,  the  terrors  of  which  the  Carthaginiana 

with  no  heads,  whose  eyes  are  in  their  breasts,  no  doubt  purposely  magnified. 

«t  least  as  the  Libyans  say,  and  the  wild  men  *•  Diodonis,  Fragm.  Vatican.  XXIII.  8. 

and  the  wild  women,  and  a  great  many  other  ^  Polybius,  I.  29.    6trabo,  XVil.  p.  SSi. 
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sengens  to  Rome  with  the  news  of  their  success,  and  to  ask  for  further  instruc- 
tions, they  hegan  to  march  into  the  country ;  and  the  ravages  of  forty  thousand 
men  were  spread  far  and  wide  over  that  district  which,  for  its  richness  and  flour* 
ishing  condition,  was  unmatched  prohably  in  the  world. 

From  Cape  Bon,  the  Hermean  headland,  the  African  coast  runs  nearly  north 
and  south  for  as  much  as  three  degrees  of  latitude  as  far  as  the  ^  u»rfii,, 
bottom  of  the  lesser  Syrtis.  This  was  the  most  highly  prized  u/^&  at  cmx^SS^. 
country  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion,  filled  with  their  towns,  and  ii^^.^^Ii^'buS 
covered  with  the  villas  of  their  wealthier  citizens.  In  their  old 
commercial  treaties^  with  Rome  no  Roman  vessel  was  allowed  to  approach  this 
coast ;  they  wished  to  keep  it  hidden  from  every  foreigner,  that  its  surpassing 
richness  might  not  tempt  the  spoiler.  Here  grew  those  figs  which  Cato  the 
c*ensor  showed  in  the  Roman  senate,  to  prove  how  the  fruits  of  Italy  were  out- 
done by  those  of  Africa ;  and  here  grew  those  enormous  .harvests  of  corn  which 
in  later  times^  constantly  fed  the  people  of  Rome.  But  now  the  aspect  of  the 
country  resembled  the  approach  to  Genoa,  or  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva,  or 
even  the  most  ornamented  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  above  London. 
Everywhere  were  to  be  seen  single  houses'*  standing  in  the  midst  of  vineyards, 
and  olive-grounds,  and  pastures ;  for  as  in  Judea  in  its  golden  days,  every  drop 
of  rain  was  carefully  preserved  in  tanks  or  cisterns  on  the  high  grounds,  and  a 
plentiful  irrigation  spread  life  and  freshness  on  every  side,  even  under  the  burn- 
ing sun  of  Africa.  On  such  a  land  the  hungry  soldiers  of  the  Roman  army  were 
now  let  loose  without  restriunt.  Villas  were  ransacked  and  burnt,  cattle  and 
horses  were  driven  off  in  vast  numbers,  and  twenty  thousand  persons,  many  of 
them  doubtless  of  the  highest  condition,  and  bred  up  in  all  the  enjoyments  of 
domestic  peace  and  afflaence,  were  carried  away  as  slaves.  This  havoc  continued 
for  several  weeks,  till  the  messengers  sent  from  Rome  returned  with  the  senate's 
orders.  One  of  the  consuls,*^  with  one  consular  army  and  forty  ships,  was  to 
remain  in  Africa ;  the  other  was  to  return  home  with  the  second  consular  army, 
the  fleet,  and  the  plunder.  L.  Manlius  accordingly  embarked,  and  arrived  safely 
at  Rome  with  his  division  of  the  army,  and  with  the  spoil.  M.  Regulus,  with 
15,000  foot  and  500  horse,  was  left  in  Africa. 

The  defenceless  state-of  the  country,  and  the  apparent  helplessness  of  the  Car- 
thaginian government,  seem  to  have  encouraged  the  Roman  sen- 
ate  to  hope  that  a  sin^rle  consular  army  might  at  any  rate  be  able  finiA^'ud  ««••  bii 
to  mamtain  its  ground  and  harass  the  enemy,  even  if  it  could  not 
force  them  .?  submission.  And  the  example  of  Agathocles,  who,  during  four 
years,  had  set  ^he  power  of  Carthage  at  defiance,  no  doubt  increased  their  con- 
fidence.  The  incapacity  of  the  Carthaginian  government  and  generals  was  enough 
indeed  to  embolden  the  Romans.  Their  army,  strong  in  cavalry  and  elephants, 
kept  on  the  hills"  where  neither  could  act,  and  were  attacked  and  defeated,  and 
their  camp  taken  by  the  Romans.  Regulus  then  overran  the  whole  country 
without  opposition ;  the  Romans"  boasted  that  he  took  and  plundered  more  than 
three  hundred  walled  villages  or  towns,  but  none*of  these  deserved  the  name  of 
a  fortified  place ;  and  even  Tunes^  itself,  within  twenty  miles  of  Carthage,  fell 
into  their  hands  with  little  resistance.  Here  Regulus  established  his  head- 
quarters,  and  here  he  seems  to  have  remained  through  the  winter." 

*  See  FolybinB,  III.  22,  28.  times,  but  utill  the  soil  is  described  as  extreme- 

*  Horace's  expressions  are  well  known,  ly  fertile.  Sir  G.  Temple  counted  ninety-seven 
"  Frnmenti  Quantam  metit  AfVica,*'  "quicquia  siioots  or  stalks  on  a  single  plant  of'barlov, 
de  Libydft  verritor  areis/'  &c.  Bee  also  Tad-  which  was  by  no  means  one  of  tlie  Inrgest  in 
tus.  Ann.!].  XII.  49,  the  field ;  he  was  assured  that  plants  were  often 

**  See  the  description  of  this  oountry  as  it  seen  with  three  hundred.    Excursions  in  the 

appeared  to  the  soldiers  of  Agathodes.    Diodo-  Mediterranean,  Vol.  II.  p.  108. 
rns,  XX.  8.    The  irrigation  is  especially  no-       *'  Polybius,  I.  29.  ""  Polybins,  1. 80. 

ticeiu,  ffoAAdv  hSdrmp  iiux^fnftivtfv  koI  vdvra  T6irov        "*  Florus,  11.  2. 
ipU^tvi^p.  It  is  the  neglect  of  this  which  has  so       ^  Polybius,  I.  80. 
feduoed  tlie  productiveness  of  Africa  in  modem       "*  Zonaras,  VIII.  13. 
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Meanwhile,  to  increase  the  distress  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  Namidians,"  or 
A.  u.  CM!  4M.  A.C  ^he  rovinff  tribes  of  the  interior,  then  as  now  always  ready  to  attack 
S'MZ^MM4"i!fai!  ^^^  plunder  the  civilized  settlers  of  the  sea-coast,  joined  the  Ro- 
niiiMi««6vu»c..  mans,  and,  like  the  Cossacks,  being  most  expert  in  such  desultory 
and  plundering  warfare,  they  outdid  Uie  Romans  in  their  devastations.  From 
all  quarters  fugitives  from  the  country  crowded  into  Carthage,  and  it  was  feared 
that  the  city  was  unable  to  feed  so  great  a  multitude  as  were  now  c<Hifined  with- 
in its  walls.  Alarm  and  distress  prevailed,  and  the  council  of  elders  sent  three 
of  its  own  members  to  the  Roman  consul  to  sue  for  peace. 

Regulus,  like  Fabricius  and  Curius,  was  in  his  own  country  a  poor  man ;  it  is 
iuniM  iMpoM  latoi.  A  well-known  story*^  that  he  complained  of  the  loss  which  his  small 
^b^!!!!!!!!!  *^^  portion  of  land  must  sustain  from  his  absence,  and  that  the  senate 
M»toMfarp««».  promiged  to  maintain  his  wife  and  children  till  his  return.  Such 
a  man's  head  could  not  but  be  turned  by  his  present  position,  when  the  plunder 
of  Africa  had  given  him  the  power  of  acqwring  riches  beyond  all  his  concep- 
tions, and  when  the  noblest  citizens  of  the  wealthiest  state  in  the  world  came  as 
suppliants  to  his  head-quarters.  He  treated  them  with  the  insolence  shown  by 
some  of  the  French  geneitJs  during  the  revolution  to  the  aiabassadors  of  the 
old  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Carthage**  must  evacuate  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  ransom 
all  her  own  prisoners,  and  give  up  without  ransom  all  those  whom  she  had  taken 
from  the  Romans ;  must  make  good  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  pay  a  yeariy 
contribution  beudes ;  above  all,  she  must  follow  wherever  the  Romans  shoidd 
lead,  and  make  neithe*  alliance  nor  war  without  their  consent ;  she  must  not  send 
to  sea  more  than  a  single  ship  of  war  on  her  own  account,  but  if  the  Romans 
required  her  aid  she  must  send  them  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships.  The  Carthaginian 
ambassadors  protested  against  terms  so  extravagant.  ''Men  who  are  good  for 
any  thin^,"  replied  Regulus,  "  should  either  conquer  or  submit  to  their  betters.'^'* 
And  with  threatening  and  insolent  expressions  to  the  ambassadors  personally,  he 
ordered  them  to  begone  with  all  speed  from  the  Roman  camp. 

The  council  of  the  elders  called  together  the  great  council  on  this  emergency  ^ 
M,wi««ud.  "'^  *^®  whole  body  of  the  aristocracy  of  Carthage  with  one  voice 
*~  rejected  conditions  so  intolerable.    But  great  was  the  danger,  and 

great  the  general  alarm.  The  gods  were  to  be  propitiated  by  no  common  sac- 
rifices, and  those  horrid  offerings  to  Moloch,  which  had  been  made  when  Agstho- 
des  was  threatening  Carthage  with  ruin,  were  now  a^n  repeated.  The  figure 
of  the  god  stood  with  outstretched  arms  to  receive  his  victims ;  young  children 
of  the  noblest  families  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  image,  and  from  thence 
rolled  off  into  a  furnace  which  burnt  before  him.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
those  who  with  something  of  a  better  ipirit  threw  themselves  into  the  fire,  will* 
ing  to  pay  with  their  own  lives  the  atonement  for  their  country. 

In  the  midst  of  this  distress,  an  officer  returned*'  who  had  been  sent  to  Greece 

-.  .8  ^  ®"S*g®  Greek  soldiers  of  fortune  in  the  Carthaginian  serrice. 
■Mdien'^iSvJ^  Among  others  he  brought  with  him  a  Spartan  named  Xanthippus, 
Sr«S!!Lti!!l«  of*^  a  man  who  had  been  trained  in  his  country's  discipline,  and  had 
GMibigfauMu.  added  to  it  much  of  actual  military  experience.     He  might  have 

**  PolyVms,  I.  81.    Diodoms,  Fragm.  Vat-  of  th^homan  aacrifiMS  offered  in  subhemwg^n- 

lean.  XllII.  4.  dea,  aee  DiodoniB,  XX.  14. 

**  Auctor  do  Viria  DlaBtrib.  in  Begnl.  Vaier.  **  Polybioa,  I.  S2.    Some  yean  afterwards, 

Hulm.  IV.  4,  S  6-  "^^^^  Ptolemy  Eaeii^tea  oveiran  the  whole 

"■  Dion   Casaiua,  Fragm.  Urain.  CXLVIII.  kingdom  of  Seleuoua  CaUinicua,  he  committed 

Begnlna  waa  ao  elated  by  hia  auooeasea.  that  he  hia  conqueHts  beyond  the  Euphratea  to  tl^  care 

wrote  home  to  the  aenato  to  aay  that  "lie  had  ot^^JSantippuf,  oneofhistwogenerala-in-cnie£*' 

nealed  up  thejratea  of  Carthage  by  the  terror  of  Jerome,  m  Daniel,  XI.  9.  Could  thia  XutipM 

hia  arma.'*    2^ara8,  VIII.  IS.  or  Xanthippua  be  the  conqueror  of  KegiUa% 

**  Diodorua.TrBgm.  Vatican.  XXIII.  4.  whoae  glory  in  Afiica  recommended  him  tp  the 

"  Polybiua,  I.  81.    Diodorna,  Fragm.  Vati-  notice'  of  the  king  of  £^;7pt  after  hia  retom 

•u,  XaxII.  4.  And  for  a  particular  deacription  from  Carthage,  ao  that  he  became  a  geneni  ic 

the  £^ptian  armiea  ? 
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foofflit  with  Acrotattts  against  Pyrrhus  in  that  valiant  defence  of  Sparta;  and  in 
all  Skelihood  he  had  followed  king  Arena**  to  Athens  to  save  the  city  from  the  do- 
minion of  Antigonus,  when  Sparta  and  Athens  fought  for  the  last  time  side  hy  side 
in  defence  of  the  independence  of  Greece.  Xanthippus^  condemned  the  conduct 
of  the  Carthaginian  generals  in  the  strongest  terms*;  hb  reputation  gave  weight 
to  his  words ;  the  government  sent  for  him,  and  he  so  justified  his  cpinion  and 
explained  so  clearly  the  causes  of  their  defeats,  that  they  intrusted  htm  with  the 
direction  of  their  forces.  Hope  was  already  rekindled ;  hut  when  he  reviewed 
the  soldiers  without  the  walls,  and  made  them  eo  through  the  movements  which 
were  best  fitted  to  meet  the  peculiar  tactic  of  the  Romans,  loud  shouts  burst 
from  the  ranks,  and  there  was  a  universal  cry  to  be  led  out  to  battle.  The 
generals  of  the  commonwealth  did  not  hesitate  to  comply,  and  although  they  had 
DO  more  than  12,000  foot,  yet  relying  on  their  cavalry,  four  thousand  in  number, 
and  on  their  elephants,  amounting  to  no  fewer  than  a  hundred,  Ihey  boldly 
marched  out,  and  no  longer  keeping  the  hieh  grounds,  encamped  in  the  open 
plain,  and  thus  checked  at  once  the  devastation  of  the  country. 

Brains  was  obliged  to  risk  a  battle,**  for  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  be  master  of 
the  field,  his  men  would  be  destitute  of  provisions.  He  encamped  H«pr«HMtogi^tat. 
within  little  more  than  a  mile  of  the  enemy,  and  the  sight  of  the  «»»totiMa«nM*. 
Roman  legions,  so  long  victorious,  made  the  resolution  of  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
erals waver.  But  the  soldiers  were  clamorous  for  battle,  and  Xanthippus  urged 
the  generals  not  to  lose  the  precious  opportunity.  They  yielded,  and  requested 
him  to  form  the  army  on  his  own  plan.  Accordingly,  hf  placed  his  cavalry  on 
the  flanks,  together  with  some  of  the  light-armed  mercenaries,  slingers  perhaps 
from  the  Balearian  islands,  and  archers  from  Crete.  The  heavy-armed  merce- 
naries, we  know  not  of  what  nation,  whether  Gauls,  or  Spaniards,  or  Greeks,  or 
a  mixed  band  of  all,  were  on  the  right  in  the  line  of  battle ;  the  Africans,  with 
some  Carthaginian  citizens,  were  on  the  left  and  centre ;  the  whole  line  being 
covered  by  the  elephants,  which  formed  a  single  rank  at  some  distance  in  advance. 
The  Romans  were  in  their  usual  order,  their  cavalry  on  the  wings,  and  their 
velites  or  light-armed  troops  in  advance  of  the  heavy-armed  soldiers ;  but  thdr 
Cne  was  formed  of  a  greater  depth  than  usual,  to  resist  the  elephants'  charge. 

When  the  signal  was  ^ven,  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  and  elephants  imme- 
diately advanced,  and  the  Romans,  clashing  their  pila  against  the 


iron  rims  of  their  shields  and  cheering  loudly,  rushed  on  to  meet  thMn.  iuii!i«  k  u. 
them.  The  left  mng,  paissing  by  the  right  of  the  line  of  elephants,  v"**"^* 
.attacked  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries  and  routed  them ;  Xanthippus  rode  up  to 
rally  them,**  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  fought  amongst  them  as  a  com- 
mon soldior.  Meantime  his  cavalry  had  swept  the  Roman  and  Italian  horse  from 
the  field,  and  then  charged  the  legions  on  the  rear ;  while  the  elephants,  driving 
the  velites  before  them  into  the  intervals  of  the  maniples,  broke  into  the  Roman 
main  battle,  and  with  irresistible  weight  and  strength  and  fury  trampled  under 
foot  and  beat  down  and  dispersed  the  bravest.  If  any  forced  their  way  forwarda 
through  the  elephants'  line,  they  were  received  by  the  Carthaginian  infantry^, 
who,  being  fresh  and  in  unbroken  order,  presently  cut  them  to  pieces.  Two 
thousand  men  of  the  left  of  the  Roman  army  escaped  after  they  had  driven  the 
mercenaries  to  their  camp,  and  found  that  all  was  lost  behind  them.  Regulus 
lumself,  with  600  more,  fled  also  from  the  rout,  bat  was  pursued,  overtaken,  and 
made  prisoner.  The  rest  of  the  Roman  army  was  destroyed  to  a  man  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

The  few  fugitives  from  the  left  wine  made  their  escape  to  Cly  pea ;  Tunes,  it  seems, 
was  lost  immediately,  and,  except  Clypea,  the  Romans  did  not  re- 
tam  a  foot  of  ground  in  Africa.    We  have  no  Carthaginian  histo- 

^  See  Justin,  XXVL  S.    FansaniM,  IIL  9,       **  Polybian,  I.  88. 

|t._  **  IModonu,  Fragm.  Vatio.  ZXm.  ft. 

•  Polybiiii,  L  as.  , 
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riaa  to  describe  the  triumphant  return  of  the  yictorious  army  to  Carthage ;  how 
the  Bomaa  prisoners  and  Begulus,  lately  so  insolent,  were  led  through  the  streets 
bound  and  half  naked  ;  how  the  bands  of  noble  citizens  met  at  their  public  tables, 
9 worn  companions  and  brethren  to  each  other  in  peace  and  war,  and  remembered 
with  joyful  tears  their  comrades  who  had  fallen ;  how  the  whole  city  was  full  of 
festivity ,••  and  every  temple  was  crowded  by  wives  and  mothers  offering  their 
thanksgivings  for  this  great  deliverance.  The  feasting,  after  the  Carthaginian 
manner,  continued  deep  into  the  night ;  but  other  sounds  and  other  fires  than 
those  of  revelry  and  rejoicinfi^  were  to  be  seen  and  heard  amid  the  darkness ;  the 
fires  of  Moloch  again  were  blazing,  and  some  of  the  bravest  of  the  prisoners  were 
burnt  alive  as  a  thank-offering. 

XanthippuB,  crowned  with  glory,"  and  no  doubt  richly  rewarded,  returned  to 

Greece  soon  after  his  victory,  before  admiration  and  gratitude^ had 

fsf.  Th*RoiMMwiid  time  to  be  chancfed  to  envy.     Clypea  was  besiesced,  but  the  Ro- 

ramini  of  thmu  mrmy  mau  ffanisouheld  out  desperately,  and  the  senate  no  sooner  learned 

the  disaster  of  their  army,  than  they  sent  a  fleet  to  bring  off  the 
survivors.  The  Carthaginians,  dreading  a  second  invasion,  raised  a  fleet  to  meet 
the  enemy  at  sea,  but  the  number  of  their  ships  was  greatly  inferior,  and  they 
were  completely  defeated.  The  Eomans,  however,  had  no  intention  of  landing 
again  in  Africa ;  so  total  a  destruction  of  their  whole  army  impressed  them  with 
a  dread  of  the  enemy's  elephants,  which  they  could  not  for  a  long  time  shake 
off:  they  contented  themselves  with  taking  on  board  the  garrison  oi  Clypea,  and 
sailed  back  to  Sicily. 

The  Romans  had  now  for  Byb  years  sent  fleets  to  sea,  and  had  as  yet  had  lit- 
_  ^    .  tie  experience  of  its  terrors.    This  increased  their  natural  confi- 

iti  retom  Off  tk«  maih  dcncc,  aud  they  thought  that  Romans'*  might  sail  bt  any  season, 
'"^      ''  and  that  it  was  only  cowardice  which  was  restrained  by  pretended 

signs  of  bad  weather.  So,  in  the  month  of  July,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  their 
puots,  they  persisted  in  coasting  homewards  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Sicily, 
at  the  very  time  when  violent  gales  from  the  south  and  southwest  make  that  coast 
especially  perilous.  The  fleet  was  off  Camarina  when  the  storm  came  on,  and 
taught  the  Romans  that  fair-weather  seamen  may  mistake  ignorant  presumption  for 
courage.  Above  260  ships  were  wrecked,  which  must  have  had  on  board  78,000 
seamen,  without  counting  the  soldiers,  who  were  pro^bly  at  least  as  many  as 
25,000,  and  the  whole  coast  from  Camarina  to  PacLynus  was  covered  with  wrecks 
and  bodies.  The  men**  who  escaped  to  shore  were  most  kindly  relieved  by 
Hiero,  who  fed  and  clothed  them,  and  conveyed  them  to  Messana. 

This  great  disaster  encouraged  the  Carthaginians  to  redouble  their  efforts  in 
Sicily.     Carthau),  an  able  and  active  oflBcer,"''  immediately  rccov- 
n^m  r4uTend  bf  ercd  Agrigeutum,  and  Hasdrubal  was  sent  over  with  140  elephants, 
RooMu  uiw  Paoort  to  takc  tuc  chief  command  of  all  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  the 
"^  island.    But  the  Romans,  with  indomitable  spirit,  fitted  out  a  new 

fleet  of  220  ships  in  the  space  of  three  months ;  and  the  consuls  of  the  following 

■ 

^  Polvbius,  1. 86.    For  the  doBcription  of  the  were  consuls  when  they  were  sent  oat  to  bilng 

Carthaginian  hnman  sacrifices  after  a  victory,  off  the  garrison  of  Gypeo,  and  we  can  LardJy 

see  Diodonis,  XX.  65.  extend  the  operations  of  Regains  in  Africa  to  a 

"  Polybius,  I.  86.     Niebuhr  snpposes  that  period  ofa  year  and  a  half. 

Bcgalus  was  defeated  towards  the  end  of  the  ^  Polybius,  I.  87. 

consular  year  409,  so  that  the  sea-fight  off  Cly-  "  Diodorus,  Fragm.   Hoeschel.  XXIU.  14. 

pea  took  place  early  in  the  consulsnip  of  Cn.  The  language  of  these  fragments  most  surely 

ComeUusand  A.  Atdius,  that  isjn  the  consular  be  very  modem,  for  in  this  passage  the  writw 

year  500.    He  thinks  that  Ser.  Folvius  and  M.  says  that  along  the  whole  coast,  ri  a^«m  ul 

.^Imilias  were  already  proconsuls  when  they  Hi  O^oya  ital  rd  vovdyt*  hmro  *  ri  iX^ym  must 

obtained  their  victory,  because  it  appears  from  here  mean  **  the  horses,^*  which  is  the  common 

the  Fasti  Capitolini  that  they  wore  proconsuls  meaning  of  the  word  in  modern  Greek,  but  no 

when  thev  obtained  their  tnumph.    But  it  is  writer  of  the  Augustan  ago  would  have  »o  osod 

liioro  prooablc  that  they  were  both  employed  it. 

■s  proconsuls  in  Sicily  for  a  whole  year  uter  ^*  Diodoms,  Fnigm.  Hoeschcl.  XXIil.  14 

their  consulship,  and  thus  that  their  triumph  Polybius,  I.  88. 
was  delayed.    Zonaros  says  expressly  that  they 
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year,  A.  Atilius  and  Cn.  Cornelius,  crossing  over  to  Messana,  and  a.  u.  c.  49s.  aox 
there  being  joined  by  the  remnant  of  the  other  fleet  which  had  *"'* 
escaped  the  storm,  sailed  along  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  took  Cephaloedium, 
and  although  obliged  by  Carthalo  to  raise  the  siege  of  Drepanum,  yet  they  be-' 
sieged  and  took  the  important  town  of  Panormus,  obtained  a  sum  of  nearly  47d 
talents  from  those  of  the  inbabitants  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  stipulated  ran-^ 
som,  and  sold  13,000  of  the  poorer  class  as  slaves.  A  garrison  was  left  in  Pa* 
normus,  and  several  other  smaller  places  revolted  also  to  the  Romans. 
.  For  this  service  Cn.  Cornelius  justly  obtained  a  Uiumph/^  But  we  are  sur-: 
prised  to  find  the  same  honor  bestowed  on  one  of  his  successors,  * 

G.  Sempronins  Blcesus.  For  Sempronius  and  his  colleague,  Cn.  A^ciMrR<»^flJ!% 
Servilius  Cespio,^  having  carried  their  fleet  over  to  the  coast  of  !!!!!SiM«iidth7t!iM^ 
Africa,  made  some  descents  and  plundered  the  country  near  the  '* 
sea,  but  were  able  to  effect  nothing  of  importance ;  and  after  having  been  obliged 
to  throw  all  their  plunder  overboard  to  enable  their  ships  to  float  over  the  shalv 
lows  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  they  were  finally,  when  sailing  across  from  Panormud' 
to  the  Lucanian  coast,  overtaken  by  another  storm,  which  wrecked  more  than' 
150  of  their  ships.  Upon  this  the  Romans  resolved  to  attempt  the  sea  no  more,^ 
and  to  keep  only  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  to  supply  their  armies  with  provisions,  and' 
to  protect  the  coasts  of  Italy.  / 

.  The  two  following  years  were  full  of  discouragement  to  the  Romans.  Their 
armies  remained  in  Sicily,  but  did  little  to  advance  the  conquest  a;  u.  c.  mm.  x.  c, 
of  the  island;  because  the  terror  of  the  elephants  was  so  great  A.'c.ih.TiMRo!l2!i^ 
that  their  generals  were  afraid  to  risk  a  general  action.  Such  a  rSi'SSf"5^Jbi 
state  of  things  is  very  injurious  to  the  discipline  of  an  army,  and  ^"^  - 

we  find  that  the  service  was  so  unpopular  that  400  of  the  Roman  horsemen,^ 
all  of  them  men  of  birth  and  fortune,  refused  to  obey  the  consul,  C.  Aurelius* 
Ootta,  when  he  ordered  them  to  work  at  some  fortifications,  and  were  by  hifn' 
reported  to  the  censors,  who  degraded  them  all  from  their  rank,  and  deprived 
them  of  their  franchise  of  voting.  And  on  other  occasions  Cotte  ordered  two  of 
his  officers  to  be  scourged  publicly  by  his  lictors  for  misconduct  ;^^  one  of  them  a 
kinsman  of  his  own,  and  the  other  a  military  tribune,  and  a  patrician  of  the  noble 
name  and  house  of  the  Valerii.  Yet  with  the  aid  of  some  ships  which  he  pro- 
cured from  Hiero,  he  attacked  and  reduced  the  island  of  Lipara,  the  largest  of 
the  Liparmans  ;^'  and  for  this  and  the  capture  of  Therma,  which  had  risen  up 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Himera,  he  obtained  after  all  a  triumph. 

In  the  spring  of  the  third  year,  when  C.  Atilius  Regulus  and  L.  Manlius  Vulso' 
were  chosen  each  for  the  second  time  consuls,  the  Romans  resolved  a.  u.  c.  mm.  a.  c  ' 
somewhat  to  extend  their  naval  operations,  and  to  build  fifty  new  ^' 
ships.^*  But  before  the  consuls  left  Rome,  the  tidings  came  of  a  most  complete 
victory  in  Sicily,  and  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  dreaded  Carthaginian  ele- 
phants. Resuming  then  all  their  former  confidence,  the  Romans  increased  their 
fleet  to  two  hundred  ships,^  and  sent  out  both  consuls  with  two  consular  armies^ 
to  form  at  once  the  siege  of  Lilybseum,  the  strongest  and  almost  the  only  pla6e 
still  held  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. 

This  most  brilliant  and  seasonable  victory  had  been  won  by  L.  Caecilius  Metel- 
lus,  who  had  been  consul  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  when  his  B.tti«  «t 


colleague,  C.  Furius,  had  gone  home  at  the  end  of  the  campwgn,  w*L.^i£iSfoS*^ 
Metellus"  was  left  in  Sicily  with  his  own  army  as  proconsul.  It  ^3S*;iJilt»^ 
appears  that  Hasdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  was  taunted  for  *'^* 

..  • 

'  ^*  Ftati  Gftpitolini.  *  Biodoms,  Fragm.   Hoesohel.  XXIIL  IS. 

• "  PohrbiuB,  I.  89.    Zoiuuva,  VXII.  14.    Oro-  ZonarBs,  VIII.  14.    Polyblus,  I.  89. 
■lii«,lV.9.  »  Polybiau,  I.  89. 

■  ^  Valerins  Maximas,  II.  9,  |  7.    Frontinas,       ^  PolybioB,  I.  41. 
Stntegem.  IV.  1,  S  22.  '•  Zonaras,  VIII.  14.    Polyb.L4A. 

*  Frontkms,  Btratoffem.  IV.  1,  %  80,  81.  VaL  . 
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hm  inactivitj  ;^*  and  relying,  besides,  too  mttch  on  the  terror  of  his  elephanto^ 
he  crossed  the  mountains  from  Selinns,  and  descended  into  the  plain  of  Panor- 
mus.  Metellus  kept  close  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  till  Hasorubal,  not  con- 
tent with  having  laid  waste  the  open  country,  advanced  towards  Panormus,  and 
drew  out  hb  armj  in  order  of  battle,  as  if  in  defiance.  Then  Uie  proconsuP 
keeping  his  regular  infantry  within  one  of  the  sates  on  the  left  of  the  enemy,  so 
that  by  a  timely  sally  he  could  attack  them  in  flank,  scattered  his  light  troops  in 
ffreat  numbers  oyer  the  ground  immediately  in  front  of  them,  with  orders,  it 
Hard  pressed,  to  leap  down  into  the  ditch  fcr  refuge.  Meantime  all  the  idlei 
hands  in  the  town  were  employed  in  throwing  down  fresh  supplies  of  misale 
weapons  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  within  the  ditch,  that  the  light  troops  might  not 
exhaust  their  weapons.  The  elephants  charged,  drove  the  enemy  before  them« 
and  advanced  to  the  edffe  of  the  counterscarp,  or  outer  side  of  the  ditch.  Hera 
they  were  overwhelmed  with  missiles  of  all  sizes ;  some  fell  into  the  ditch,  and 
ivere  there  dispatched  by  thrusts  of  pikes ;  the  rest  turned  about,  and,  becoming 
ungovernable,  broke  into  the  ranks  of  their  own  ai-my,  which  was  advancing 
behind  them,  and  threw  it  into  great  confusion.  Phib'nus,"^  who  favored  the 
Carthaginians,  said  that  the  Gauls  in  their  army  had  indulged  so  freely  in  the 
wines  which  foreign  traders  sent  to  Sicily  to  tempt  the  soldiers  to  traffic  with 
their  plunder,  as  to  be  incapable  of  domg  their  duty.  But  there  was  no  need  of 
drunkenness  to  increase  the  disorder,  when  more  than  a  hundred  elephants^ 
driven  to  fury  by  their  wounds,  were  running  wild  amidst  the  Carthaginian  ranks. 
Then  Metellus  sallied,  attacked  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  completely  defeated  them. 
Ten  elephants  were  taken  with  their  drivers  still  mounted  on  them  f*  the  rest  had 
thrown  off  their  drivers,  and  the  Romans  knew  not  how  to  take  them  alive,  till 
Metellus  made  proclamation  that  any  prisoner  who  should  secure  an  elephant 
should  be  set  at  liberty.  Thb  induced  the  drivers  to  exert  themselves,  and  in 
the  end  all  the  elephants  were  secured,  and  conveyed  safely  to  Rome,"  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  conqueror's  triumph.  And  the  device  of  an  elephant,  which  is 
frequent  on  the  coins  of  the  Cascilian  familv,  shows  the  lasting  sense  entertained 
by  the  Metelli  in  after-times  of  the  glory  of  their  ancestor's  victory. 

The  battle  of  Panormus  was  fought  about  midsummer,  and  Metellus  returned 
TriuMik  «iA  Mbw.  ^  Ro™®  ^*tb  his  army  and  his  trophies,  and  triumphed  on  the 
MtWnof  £t4.  seventh  of  September.^    The  captured  elephants  were  exhibited 

in  the  circus  maximus,**  and  hunted  up  and  down  it  by  men  armed 
onf^  with  pointless  spears,  to  teach  the  people  not  to  be  afraid  of  them ;  after 
wliic  1  they  were  shot  at  with  real  weapons  and  destroyed.  Metellus  must  have 
lived  for  nearly  fifty  years  after  his  triumph,**  full  of  honors  and  glory.  He  was 
a  second  time  chosen  consul,  he  was  appointed  once  master  of  the  horse,  and 
onc^  dictator,  and  he  was  al»o  created  pontifex  maximus,  in  which  last  office  he 
acquired  a  new  fflory,  by  rescuing  the  sacred  palladium  from  the  temple  of  Yesta 
when  it  was  on  fire,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  ana  to  the  actual  loss  of  his  sight  For 
this  act  of  piety  he  was  allowed  ever  after  to  be  drawn  to  the  senate  in  a  chariot* 
an  extraordinary  honor,  as  the  chariot  was  accounted  one  of  the  marks  of  kingly 
state,  and  therefore  not  to  be  used  by  the  citizen  of  a  commonwealth. 

Thirteen  noble  Carthaginians*'  had  been  taken  at  Panormus,  and  had  been  led 

^  IModonu,  "Fngm.  Hoesohel.  XXTII.  15.  Strategem.  1. 7,  S 1-     FUn7i  Hbt.  Natar.  YIO. 

"  Polybios,  1. 40.  $16. 

**  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXIU.  16.  **  Futi  Capitolini. 

"  Polybios,  I.  40.    Zonarna,  VIII.  14.  »  Pliny,  Hiator.  Natar.  VIII.  }  IT. 

*"  They  were  carried  aerosa  the  straita  on  "  He  lived  to  the  itf e  of  a  hundred  jeais 

rafta  oompoaed  of  a  number  of  caaks  laahed  to-  (Pliny,  Hiator.  Natnr.  VII.  {  157),  and  we  cea 

getheri  with  a  aort  of  flooring  fiiatened  t(M^ether  BcaroeiT  anppoae  him  to  have  been  much  mora 

apon  them.    The  flooring  or  deck  waa  fenced  than  fifty  when  he  obtained  hia  first  conaubhin. 

In  with  high  bulwarks,  and  covered  over  with  For  hia  other  honors  aee  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  Vu. 

earth,  so  that  the  elephants  were  not  aware  {139.    He  waa  appointed  dictator  just  after  tVa 

of  their  situation,  and  were  conveyed  over  the  Gaulish  invasion  of  629.    See  Fasti  Canttoliiii. 

tea  quUUy.     Zonaraa,  VIII.  14.     Frontinua,  *"  Livy.  £pitom.  XIX.     Zonar»s  VUL  Ik 

Oroaiua,  IV.  10. 
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in  tLe  tiiumphal  procession  of  the  conqueror.  The  Carthagmians,  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
wishing  to  recover  these  and  others  of  their  citizens,  sent  an  em*  ^IftE^pyqwiM-^ 
bassy  to  Rome  to  propose  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  M.  Regu*  f^?  jg^gggS 
ios  was  allowed  to  accompany  the  ambassadors,  upon  his  promise  immu    tutm  i* 

•  ii^^i.  •At  ••i>«it      OHthaM  asd  dMtk* 

men  to  return  with  them  to  Carthage  if  the  negotiation  failed, 
^yrrhus  had  given  a  similar  permission  to  his  Roman  prisoners,  with  the  hope, 
no  doubt,  that  in  order  to  avoid  returning  to  captivity,  they  would  use  their  influ- 
ence to  procure  the  acceptance  of  his  terms.  But  Regulus,  thinking  that  the 
proposed  exchange  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Carthaginians,  nobly  dis- 
suaded the  senate  from  consenting  to  it ;  he  himself  would  be  ill-exchanged,  he 
said,  for  a  Carthaginian  general  in  full  health  and  strength,  for  the  Carthaginians* 
he  believed,  had  given  rum  a  secret  poison,"  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  live 
long.  The  exchange  was  refused;  Regulus  returned  to  Carthage,  and  soon 
after  died.  His  springs  of  life  had  been  poisoned,  not  by  the  deliberate  crime  of 
the  Carthaginians,  but  by  mortification,  shame,  a  pining  after  his  country,  and 
the  common  miseries  of  a  prisoner's  condition,  at  a  penod  when  the  courtesies 
of  war  were  unknown.  Afterwards  the  story  prevailed,  that  the  CarthaffinianSy 
in  their  disappointment,  had  put  him  to  a  death  cf  Ibgering  torment ;  whilst  the 
Carthaginians  told  a  similar  story  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  two  noble  Carthaginian 
prisoners"  by  the  wife  and  sons  of  Regulus,  mto  whose  hands  they  had  been 
given  as  hostages,  and  Regulus'  natural  death  was  made,  according  to  the  story, 
the  pretext  for  wreaking  their  cruelty  upon  the  unfortunate  Carthaginians  in  their 
power.  We  may  hope  that  these  stories  are  both  untrue ;  but  even  if  the  Car- 
thaginians had  exercised  towards  Regulus  the  full  severity  of  the  ancient  laws  of 
war,  it  ill  became  the  Romans  to  complain  of  it,  when  their  habitual  treatment^ 
even  of  generous  and  magnanimous  enemies,  was  such  as  we  have  seen  it  exem- 
plified m  the  execution  of  the  Samnite>  C.  Pontius. 

Never  had  the  prospects  of  the  Romans  been  furer  than  when,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  war,  the  consuls,  C.  Atilius  and  L.  Man-  n«  »^.>^-t  ibm  tk» 
Uus,  began  the  siege  of  Lilybseum.  This  place  and  Drepanum  were  ''^  •'uiybiw* 
the  only  two  points  in  Sicily  still  retain^  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  here  they 
concentrated  all  their  efforts,  destroying  even  Selinus,"  their  earliest  conquest 
from  the  Greeks,  and  removing  to  Lilybseum  its  inhabitants  and  its  garrison.  But 
from  this  time  forward  to  the  very  end  of  the  war  the  victories  of  the  Romans 
ceased,  and  during  a  period  of  eight  succesuve  years  the  Fasti  record  not  a  single 
triumph,  a  blank  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  part  of  the  Roman  annals. 
Ldlybseum  and  Drepanum  remained  unconquered  to  the  last,  after  the  former  had 
sustained  a  siege  which  for  its  length  and  the  efforts  ii^e  both  by  besiegers  and 
besieged  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  history. 

The  general  difficulty  of  ascertaining  precisely  the  position  of  the  ancient  towns 
and  harbors  is  felt  particulrly  when  we  attempt  to  nx  the  topog-  gtt^a^  ^r  mrmw 
raphy  of  LilybsBum.  It  seems  that  the  ancient  city,  covering  ^Hi^^JKli^lSl 
more  ffround  than  the  modem  town  of  Marsala,  must  have  occu-  ^^>^c^ 
.pied  the  extreme  pdnt  of  Sicily,  now  called  Cape  Boeo ;  and  to  have  had  two 
aea  fronts,  one  looking  n.  w.  and  the  other  s.  w.,  while  on  the  land  side  the 
wall  ran  across  the  point  from  sea  to  sea,  facing  eastwards,  and  forming  the  base 
of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  two  sea  fronts  meeting  at  the  point  of  Cape  Boeo  formed 
the  sides.  Polybius  speaks  of  the  harbors  of  Lilybasum,  as  if  there  were  more 
than  one ;  and  as  the  ancient  harbors  were  almost  always  basins  closed  by  arti- 
ficial moles,  it  is  probable  that  there  would  be  one  at  each  sea  front  of  the  town. 
But  the  principal  harbor  looked  towards  Africa,  on  the  s.  w.  side  of  Lilybaeum, 
and  its  entrance  was  very  narrow,  because  at  a  little  distanced*  from  the  shore 

,     "  A  G«Ilias,  VI.  4.    Zonans,  Vm.  16.  *>  S«e  Captain  Smyth's  HydrograpMcal  Bs- 

*  Diodoroa,  Fragm.  da   Virtnt.  et  Vitiia,  marks  on  tuo  coast  of  Sicily,  p.  xxvi.,  and  hia 

XXIV.    A.  Oelltas,  U.  4.  plan  of  the  ancfaomges  and  ahoals  in  the  neigh- 

**  Biodortis,  Fragm.  Hoeaohel.  XXIV.  1.  horhood  of  Trapani,  in  hia  Sicilian  AthM. 
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tl^ere  extends  a  line  of  shoiEils  nearly  rising  in  some  places  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  running  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  the  passages  through  these  shoals,  or  round 
their  extremity;  were  exceedingly  narrow  and  mtricate.  The  land  side  was  for- 
tified by  a  wall  with  towers  at  intervals,**  and  covered  by  a  ditch  ninety  feet  wide 
and  sixty  deep.  The  garrison  consisted  at  first  of  ten  thousand  regular  soldiers 
bendes  the  inhabitants,  and  the  governor  Himilcon  was  an  able  and  active  officer, 
equal  to  the  need.  The  Romans  employed  in  the  siege  two  consular  armies,  and 
the  seamen  of  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  a  great  multitude  of  small 
craft ;  so  that  as  the  seamen  worked  regularly  at  the  trenches,  the  be^eging 
force  may  well  have  amounted  to  110,000  men.** 

•   The  Romans  attacked  the  land  front  of  the  town  in  form  :**  they  carried  mounds 

across  the  ditch,  and  btittered  the  towers  in  succession ;  whilst  a 
itotuipaptiMm.  formidable  artillery  covered  their  operations,  and  played  upon  the 


defenders  of  the  walls.     On  the  sea  side  they  endeavored  to  block 
up  the  harbor  by  smking  stone  ships  in  the  channels  through  the  shoals,  but  a 
violent  storm*^  raised  such  a  sea  that  every  thing  was  swept  away»  and  the  har- 
bor still  remained  open. 
But  material  fortifications,  however  strong,  must  yieid  at  last  to  a  persevering 

AbuaadncMwfoiAV-  ^"^^7'  ^^®  ^^^^  strcugth  of  Idlybseum  lay  in  the  courage  and 
.Mapu  of  tb«  c«rth«.  ability  which  the  long  war  had  at  last  enkindled  among  the  Car- 
Ey  M^  i^"tb«  thaginian  ofiicers  ;   so  that  now  all  was  energy  and  wisdom,  in 

complete  contrast  to  the  weakness  and  timidity  of  former  gen- 
erals. Himilcon  was  defending  Lilybseum  with  the  utmost  ability  and  vigor; 
Adherbal,  a  man  no  less  brave  and  able,  had  the  command  at  Drepannm,  and 
had  with  him  a  worthy  associate  in  Carthalo ;  while  Hannibal,  one  of  his  inti-' 
mate  friends,  was  sent  from  Carthage  to  carry  succors  to  Himilcon.  And  here, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Carthaginians  displayed  the  combined  skill  and  coolness  o£ 
true  seamen.  Hannibal  sailed  from  Carthago**  with  fifty  ships,  and  lay  waiting 
his  time  at  the  small  JSgusan  islands  which  lie  to  the  north  of  Lilybaeum.  At 
length  the  wind  blew  fresh  from  the  north,  setting  full  into  the  harbor's  mouth ; 
Hannibal  placed  his  soldiers  on  the  decks  ready  for  battle,  hoisted  every  sail,  and 
knowing  the  channels  well,  he  ran  down  before  the  wind  to  the  entrance  between 
the  shoals,  dashed  through  the  narrow  passage,  whilst  the  Romans  in  astonxsh- 
Inent  and  awkwardness  did  not  put  out  a  single  ship  to  stop  him,  and  amidst  the 
caeers  and  shouts  of  the  whole  garrison  and  people  of  Lilybseum,  who  had 
crowded  to  the  walls  to  watch  the  event,  he  landed  ten  thousand  men  in  safety 
within  the  harbor.  Other  officers  of  single  ships  passed  several  times  backwards 
and  forwards  with  equal  success,*^  acquamting  the  Carthaginian  government  with 

IModorus,  Fragm.  Hoosch.  XXIV.  1.    Po-  would  be  glad  to  know  the  exnct  spot  at  which 

lybiat.  I.  42.  these  stones  were  weighed  up ;   oat  Oaptiin 

*  Tno  amount  given  by  Diodoms,  XXIV.  1.  Smyth  does  not  mention  it.    See  his  Surrey  of 

*  ••  Biodorus,  Frogm.  Hocschel.  XXIV.  1.  Sicily,  p.  284.  .r 
PoWbias.  I.  42.                                                         ■•  Poly  bias,  I.  44.    It  is  not  eai»y  to  asccrtittrf 

•  ^  Biodorus,  Frngm.  Hooschel.  XXIV.  I,  whether  Hannibal  ran  into  the  harbor  on  the 
copying,  probably,  from  Philinus.  Pblybius  ».  w.  front  of  Lilybseum,  or  into  that  on  Ae 
ascribes  the  failure  of  the  work  to  the  depth  of  s.  w.  front.  Probably  it  was  the  latter,  bo  that 
the  sea  and  the  force  of  the  current  in  the  nar-  he  passed  between  Cape  Boeo  and  the  ahoui 
row  channels.  But  for  more  Uian  a  mile  off  the  which  lie  a  little  off  the  land,  and  so  ran  on  is 
land  the  water  is  shallow,  nowhere  exceeding  a  direction  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  coast  till  he 
luur  lathoms,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  in  came  to  the  actual  entrance  between  the  moles 
fitur  weather  such  a  depth  of  water  could  have  in  the  harbor. 

been  a  serious  impediment  to  a  people  like  the  "  Polybius,  L  46, 47.    There  is  a  passsfrB  m 

Bomans,  when  Uiey  had  at  their  command  the  this  description  which,  if  we  could  discover  the 

labor  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.    According  line  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Lilybeum,  might 

to  Oaptain  Smyth,  some  of  the  stones  thrown  in  determine  the  position  of  the  harbor.    Hie  v^T 


very  respectable  mole  opposite  to  his  own  es-  aU  the  towers  of  the  wall  looking  towards  Af: 
tab&shment,  nearly  at  what  must  have  been  the  rica,  so  as  to  cover  them  all.^'  I.  47.  The 
ioutheast  comer  of  the  ancient  town.     One    "tower  on  the  soa-ahore^^  must  mean  the  tower 
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every  partioalar  of  the  siege,  and  confoanding  the  Romans  by  their  absolute 
command,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

But  the  courage  of  the  Roman  soldiers  was  as  firm  as  ever.  Immediately 
after  Hannibal's  arrival,  Himikon  mode  a  general  sail j^  to  destroy 
the  works  of  the  besiegers,  but  the  Romans  maintained  their  ground  Th«T  bm  thTBiMiiM 
and  he  was  repulsed  with  loss.  The  land  wall  of  the  town  was  ^^ 
carried,^  but  Himilcon,  meanwhile,  had  raised  a  second  wall  within,  parallel  to 
the  first ;  so  that  when  the  first  was  taken  the  Romans  had  to  begin  all  their 
approaches  over  again ;  and  a  second  attempt^^  to  burn  the  works,  being  favored 
by  a  strong  wind,  was  completely  successful.  All  the  Roman  engines,  their 
covered  galleries^  and  towers,  were  burnt  to  ashes,  and  the  consuls,  in  despair, 
turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 

During  the  winter  the  sufierings  of  the  Romans  were  very  great.  Thousands 
of  men  had  perished  in  the  course  of  the  siege,'**  and  the  loss  of  *  -h-,  ^  «^  »,. 
seamen  had  been  so  great,  as  they,  it  seems,  were  chiefly  employed  w^  dorinv  tb«  wi» 
in  the  works,  that  the  fleet  was  useless  for  want  of  hands  to  work 
it.  Besides,  the  troops  were  ill-supplied  with  corn,  and  were  obliged  to  subsist 
phiefly  on  meat  ;*^  a  change  of  diet  most  unwelcome  and  hurtful  to  the  Ro* 
mans,  who  were  accustomed  then  as  now  to  live  almost  wholly  on  their  polenta 
and  on  vegetables.  Fevers  broke  out  amonffst  them,  and  were  very  fatal ;  but 
Hiero  again  came  to  then:  assistance,  and  supplied  them  with  com.  But  no  prog- 
ress was  made  with  the  siege,  when  the  following  summer  brought  the  new  con- 
sul, P.  Claudius,  to  Sicily  to  take  the  command. 

P.  Claudius  was  the  son  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  famous  censor,  and  he  inher- 
ited, even  in  over  measure,  the  pride  and  overbearing  temper  of  ^  a  c  t**. 
hts  family.  He  loudly  reproached  the  former  consuls  for  their  inac-  p!cwgu»>iw«'  th« 
tivity  :*"  and  complaining  that  the  discipline  of  the  army  was  sfone  SSTSuTto  .ffikTS. 
to  nun,  he  exercised  the  greatest  seventies  on  all  under  his  com-  HJiobaUoMyaad  pn>- 
mand,  whether  Romans  or  Italians.  He  renewed  with  equal  ill-sue-  "^ 
cess  the  attempt  to  block  up  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  being  impatient  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  he  no  sooner  received  a  reinforcement  of  10,000  seamen  from 
Rome  than  he  resolved  to  put  to  sea  and  attack  Adherbal,  who  was  lying  with  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Drepanum.  It  seems  that  his  own  officers*^ 
foreboded  the  failure  of  his  attempt,  but  none  could  hope  to  move  a  Claudius  from 
his  purpose.  The  consul's  pride  disdained  alike  the  warnings  of  gods  and  men ; 
as  he  was  going  to  sail  it  was  reported  to  him  that  the  omens  were  unfavorable, 
for  the  sacred  chickens  refused  to  eat.  *'  Then  they  shall  drink,"  was  Claudius' 
answer,  and  he  ordered  them  immediately  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Adherbal  did  not  expect  the  attack ;'°'  but  so  great  was  his  promptitude,  that  on 
the  first  sight  of  the  enemy  he  manned  all  his  ships  with  his  sea-  Batua  or  DrapMnm. 
men  and  soldiers,  and  keeping  close  under  the  land,  stood  out  of  2j'JwfTI[«*'iiJiS; 
the  harbor  while  the  enemy  were  actually  entering  it.  Claudius,  flwt««d«'.ctaiidiM. 
cosifounded  at  this,  ordered  his  ships  to  put  about  and  stand  out  to  sea  agun. 
Some  ran  foul  of  each  other  in  doing  this,  but  at  last  he  got  clear  of  the  harbor 

nearefft  to  the  extreme  point  of  Cxipo  Boeo,  bnt  ^  Kfwfiopotkns  it6vo¥   tU  rfiv   v6nv  hetirrov, 

whether  the  line  of  towers  looking  towards  Af-  Diodorus,  Fn^.  Hoesohel.  XXIV.  1.     We 

rica  followed  the  line  of  the  coast,  so  that  to  may  compare  the  distress  of  CsBsar's  soldiers  on 

bring  them  into  a  line  with  the  "  tower  on  the  the  coast  of  Epirus,  when,  fdthough  they  had 

sea  side,"  a  vessol  must  advance  in  a  course  meat  in  plenty,  vet  they  wanted  com,  and  no* 

neatly  s.  b..  or  whether  they  ran  due  eastward  thing  could  mase  up  to  them  for  the  loss  of 

from  Capo  Boeo,  in  the  direction  of  the  modem  their  bread.    Cnsar,  £ell.  Civil.  III.  40. 

Mamala,  and  therefore  did  not  follow  the  line  of  ^°"  Diodorus,  Fragm.  de  Virtnt.   et  Vitiis, 

theeoast,  can  hardly  beascertainedwithoutttfhr-  XXIV,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXIV.  1.  PolyUasi 

**  Cicero  de  Kat  Deor.  II.  8.    Valei.  Maxim. 
I.  4, «  8. 

"*  Polyblus,  1. 49-^1.  Oroeius,  IV.  10.  Wo- 
doros,  Fragm.  HoescheL  XXIV.  1. 
Polfbioa,  L  49. 
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and  formed  his  fleet  under  the  land,  with  the  shipe'  heads  turned  to  the  sea. 
Adherba],  who  had  brought  his  own  fleet  safely  into  the  open  sea,  now  formed 
his  line  of  battle  and  attacked  the  Romans.  We  hear  no  more  of  Duilius'  bridges 
for  boarding ;  whether  the  Carthaginians  had  discorered  some  means  of  bafflmg 
them,  or  whether  the  practised  soldiers  now  on  board  the  Carthaginian  ships 
rendered  such  a  contrivance  no  longer  formidable.  Adherbal's  victory  was  com- 
plete ;  Claudius  escaped  with  only  thirty  ships,  and  the  rest,  amounting  to  ninety- 
three,  were  taken ;  with  a  loss  in  men,  although  some  escaped  to  land,  of  not 
fewer  than  8000  killed  and  20,000  prisoners.  The  conquerors  did  not  lose  a 
single  ship,  and  the  number  of  their  killed  and  wounded  was  very  inconsiderable. 

They  followed  up  their  victory  with  vigor. *^    Thirty  ships  sailed  to  Panormus, 

carthMfaiM.  1  '^^  carried  off  from  thence  the  Roman  magazines  of  com,  which 
hi^op  tiMir  HM^  were  sent  to  supply  the  garrison  of  Lilybeeum.    Carthalo  arrived 

'"'^*  with  seventy  ships  from  Carthage,  and  being  reinforced  by  Adher- 

bal,  attacked  the  remains  of  the  Roman  fleet  which  had  been  drawn  up  on  shore 
at  lilybsBum  under  the  protection  of  the  army,  carried  off  five  ships  and  destroyed 
others.  Meanwhile  the  other  consul,  L.  Junius  Pullus,  had  sailed  from  Rome  with 
a  large  fleet  of  ships  laden  with  com  and  other  supplies  for  the  army  at  Lily- 
bseum,  which  he  convoyed  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships  of  war.  Bewg 
himself  detained  at  Syracuse  to  wait  for  some  of  the  ships  of  his  convoy,  and  to 
collect  com  from  some  of  the  districts  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  he  intrusted 
about  four  hundred  of  the  corn-ships  with  son^e  of  his  ships  of  war  to  his  quass* 
tors,  and  sent  them  on  to  Lilybseum,  where  the  want  of  com  was  severely  felt 
Carihalo  was  lying  at  Heraclea,  near  Agrigentum,  looking  out  for  the  Roman 
fleet ;  and  when  he  heard  of  their  approach  he  put  out  to  sea  to  intei^cept  them. 
The  quaestors  being  in  no  condition  to  fight»  fled  to  the  small  bay  of  rhintias, 
not  far  from  Ecnomus,  the  scene  of  the  great  naval  battle  seven  years  before^ 
and  there  mooring  their  ships  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  mounting  the  artil- 
lery of  the  town  on  the  cliffs  on  each  side  of  them,  they  waited  for  the  enemy's 
attack*  Carthalo  was  disappointed  to  find  them  so  well  prepared,  and  as  thdr  le^ 
sistance  was  obstinate,  he  only  carried  off  a  few  of  the  com-ships,  and  returned  to 
Heraclea,  watching  for  the  time  when  they  should  venture  to  continue  their  voyage. 

He  had  not  waited  lonff  when  his  look-out  ships^^  announced  that  the  rear- 
Two  Roroaa  flMto  m  divisiou  of  the  Rouiau  fleet  under  the  consul  in  person  had  doubled 
totally  wmk«L  Cape  Pachynus,  and  was  advancing  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Sicily.  Wishing  to  meet  these  ships  before  they  could  join  their  other  division 
in  the  bay  of  Phintias,  he  sailed  in  pursuit  of  them  with  all  speed.  The  oonsnl 
made  for  the  shore  near  Camarina,  dreading  an  open  and  rocky  coast,  and  the 
danger  of  the  southwest  gales,  less  than  an  engagement  with  an  enemy  so  supe- 
rior. Carthalo,  not  choosing  to  attack  him  in  this  situation,  stationed  his  fleet 
off  a  headland  between  Phintias  and  Camarina,  and  there  lay,  watching  the  move- 
ments of  both  the  Roman  divisions.  Meanwhile  it  began  to  blow  hard  from  the 
south,  and  there  were  signs  of  a  coming  storm  which  were  not  lost  on  the  expe- 
rienced  Carthaginian  pilots,  who  urged  Carthalo  to  mn  in  time  for  shelter.  With 
great  exertions  he  got  around  Cape  Pachynus,  and  there  lay  safely  in  snsooth 
water.  But  the  storm  burst  with  all  its  fury  on  the  Romans,  and  overwhelmed 
both  their  fleets  with  such  utter  destruction,  that  all  the  com-ships,  amounting 
to  nearly  800,  and  105  ships  of  war,  were  dashed  to  pieces.  With  two  ships  m 
war  only  did  the  unfortunate  consul  arrive  at  Lilybaeum. 

These  accumulated  disasters  broke  the  resolution  of  the  Romans.     P.  Claudius 

was  recalled  to  Rome,'*  and  required  to  name  a  dictator,  that  he 

mdmiuSfat  awotau  might  himsclf  be  brought  to  trial  for  misconduct.     He  named  one 

*^  of  his  own  clerks,  M.  Claudius  Glicia,  as  if  he  delighted  to  express 


Blodorns,  Fragm.   HoesdheL  XXIV.  1.    _ "  Diodonia,  Fngm.   Howcfaei.  XXIT.  1 
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fan  scorn  of  his  country  when  it  no  longer  held  him  in  honon  The  senate  obliged 
Olicia  to  resign  his  office  immediately,  and  appointed  l^  their  own  authority,  as 
in  ancient  times,  A.  Atilius  Calatinns.  Atilius  named  L.  Metellus  his  master  of 
horse,  and  they  both  set  out  irithout  delay  to  take  the  command  in  Sicily. 

P.  Claudius  was  tried  before  the  people  for  his  profane  contempt  of  the  aus- 
pices ;  but,  according  to  the  most  probable  account,****  the  trial  was  .  ^  ^  . 
broken  off  by  a  sudden  storm,  which  if  noticed  by  any  one  present  c.'  fivMs.*  tm  ai 
obliged  the  comitia  t6  separate.  It  was  done,  in  all  likelihood,  on  '  ^^''^'^ 
an  understanding  that  the  accused  would  by  his  own  act  satisfy  the  justice  of  the 
people ;  and  the  Romans  at  this  period  shrank  from  shedding  noble  blood  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner.  We  only  know  that  three  years  afterwards  P.  Clau- 
dius was  no  longer  alive ;  for  his  sister,  beme^  pressed  by  the  crowa  of  spectators 
as  she  was  going  home  from  the  circus,  said  aloud  that  she  wished  her  brother 
could  come  to  life,  and  command  another  fleet,  that  he  might  make  the  streets 
less  crowded.  For  this  speech  she  was  impeached"®  by  the  aediles,  and  heavily 
fined :  and  this  trial  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  three  years  after  the  defeat 
at  Drepanum. 

L.  Junius"'  was  not  more  fortunate  than  his  colleague,  although  he  had  on 
shore  endeavored  to  make  up  for  his  disosteni  at  sea,  and  had  HdoriibMiiM(M,L 
stormed  and  occupied  the  mountiun  and  town  of  Eryx,  immediately  '"^"^ 
above  Drepanum.    He  too  was  tried  for  having  put  to  sea  in  defiance  of  the 
auspices,  and  finding  his  condemnation  certain  he  killed  himselL 

It  was  about  this  period  of  the  contest  that  Hamilcar  Barca,"'  the  father 
of  the  great  Hannibal,  was  appointed  to  command  Uie  Cartha*  ^  ^  ^  ,^  ^  ^ 
ginian  forces  in  Sicily.  The  Romans  had  resigned  the  sea  to  their  j||'][iJ2;J3^J^^ 
enemy,  but  their  superiority  by  land  was  at  present  irresistible ;  the  mSStH  s&y.  *fSi 
terror  of  the  elephants  had  vanished,  and  Sicily,  m  genera],  is  not 
a  country  peculiarly  suited  to  the  action  of  cavalry.  It  was  Hamilcar's  object, 
which  he  pursued  steadily  to  the  end  of  his  life,  to  form  an  infantry  which  should 
be  a  matcn  for  the  Roman  legions ;  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  avoiding  for 
the  present  all  pitched  battles,  and  at  the  same  time  carryin|^  on  an  incessant 
warfare  of  posts,  in  which  his  soldiers  would  be  constantly  tramed,  and  learn  to 
feel  confidence  in  their  general  and  in  each  other.  This  was  the  method  by  which 
alone  Pompey  could  have  resisted  Caesar's  veterans ;  but  Pompey,  althoi^h  he 
saw  what  was  riffht,  had  not  the  firmness  to  persevere  in  it,  and  Pharsalia  was 
the  reward  of  his  weakness.  Hamilcar  poss^sed  patience  equal  to  his  ability, 
and  hts  influence  with  the  government  enabled  him  to  turn  both  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

During  six  years,  therefore,  Hamilcar  made  Sicily  a  training  school  for  the 
Carthagmian  soldiers,  as  he  afterwards  made  Spain.  He  first  oc-  ^^  doi-sn.  a. 
cupied  the  summit  of  a  table-mountain  near  Panormus,"*  now  yn,  ^..'^'iiiliiSti'oii  m 
called  Monte  Pellegrino,  rising  immediately  above  the  sea,  with  ^fi^^^^^lSSiSSIL 
precipitous  clifl&  on  every  side,  and  with  a  level  surface  of  conud- 
erable  extent  on  the  summit,  and  abundant  springs  of  water.  A  steep  descent 
led  to  a  little  cove  where  ships  could  be  drawn  upon  the  beach  with  safety  ;"* 
and  here  he  kept  a  light  fleet  always  at  hand,  with  which  he  made  repeated 
plundering  descents  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  while  by  land  he  was  continually 
Dreakinff  out  and  making  inroads  into  the  territory  of  the  Roman  allies,  even  as 
far  as  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island."'    Year  after  year  the  consuls  were  em- 

"  Valer.  Maximiu,  VIIL  1, }  4.  BoBolia*8  bones  were  eidd  to  have  been  foimd 

**  A.  QelliiiB,  X.  0.  in  1SS4^  and  where  a  ehuroh  has  sinoe  been 

"*  Polybios,  L  66.    Cioero,  de  Natnr.  Deor.  bnilt  in  her  honor, 

n.  8.  "*  Apparently  the  small  bay  of  Mondello,  be- 

"^  Polybios,  1. 5S.    HamQoar  seems  to  have  tween  Capo  di  Oallo  and  Monte  Pellegrino. 

SQooeeded  Carthalo.    Zonaraa,  Vlll.  IS.  ^  A  fnvment  of  IModoions  speaks  of  Hamil 

"*  Polybios,  I.  66.    Monte  Pellegrino  is  ik-  ear  as  mskmg  war  in  the  neighnorhood  of  0» 
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ployed  against  bim^  but  tbey  jiever  could  gun  any  pretence  for  claiming  a  tri- 
umph. During  the  latter  part  of  this  remarkable  warfare  Hamilcar  recovered, 
and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  the  town  of  Eryx,"*  although  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  above  him  was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  a  Uoman  army  lay  also 
below  him,  nominally  engaged  in  blockading  Drepanum.  It  appears  that  the 
Romans  still  continued  also  to  blockade  or  rather  to  be  encamped  before  Lily- 
bseum ;  but  as  the  sea  was  perfectly  open,  their  presence  produced  no  effect  on 
the  garrison. 

We  wish  in  vain  to  catch  any  glimpses  of  the  internal  state  of  Rome  after 

rfiume.  ^^^^^7  y«*™  o^  fi**ch  destructive  warfare.   If  the  varying  numbers 

AffSatioaoftiMMp.  of  the  MSS.  of  Livy's  epitomes  can  be  trusted,  the  Roman  citisena 

p*rc«HiaiE«.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  fewer  by  one-sixth  part  than  they  bad 

been  ten  j^ears  before:  the  census  sank  from  207,797  to  251,222,'"  and  the  de- 
crease amongst  the  Latins  and  Italian  allies  must  have  been  at  least  equal.  We 
lind  also  that  the  As  towards  the  end  of  the  war  was  reduced  five-eighths  of  its 
original  weight ;  from  having  weighed  twelve  ounces  it  was  brought  down  to 
two  ;"*  and  although  it  is  certain  that  this  reduction  was  gradual,  inasmuch  as 
Ases  of  several  intermediate  weights  are  still  in  existence,  yet  Pliny  may  be  so 
far  correct  that  the  As,  having  weighed  a  full  pound,  or  nearly  so,  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  was  reduced  to  two  ounces  before  the  end  of  it 
No  rise  in  the  value  of  copper  could  possibly  have  justified  such  a  reduction, 
which  could  only  have  been  one  of  the  ordinary  tricks  of  distressed  governments ; 
it  is  clear  also  that  the  silver  denarii  coined  a  few  years  before  must  have  van- 
ished out  of  circulation,  as  otherwise,  if  the  general  payments  of  the  government 
were  made  in  silver,  they  would  have  gained  nothing  by  the  depreciation  of  the 
copper  coinage.  Besides,  the  constant  employment  of  such  immense  armaments 
m  Sicily  must  have  drained  Italy  of  its  silver,  as  even  the  Sicilian  states,  and 
much  more  the  foreign  merchants,  who  always  gathered  in  numbers  where  war 
was  going  on  on  a  large  scale,  would  have  been  unwilling  to  take  the  Roman  cop- 
per money.  And  this  great  scarcity  of  money  would  perhaps  explain  the  very 
low  reported  prices  of  provisions  at  Rome"*  on  one  or  two  occasions  during  the  war, 
if  those  prices  were  indeed  to  be  depended  on ;  for  if  the  government  did  not 
want  to  make  purchases  of  com  for  its  armies,  a  plentiful  harvest  would  create  a 
great  glut  of  it  in  the  market :  the  actual  war,  and  the  general  jealousy  of  the 
ar.'^ient  world  on  that  point,  making  it  alike  impossible  to  dispose  of  it  by  expor- 
tation. 

Twenty  years  before,  the  Roman  people,  we  are  told,  had  voted  for  engaging 
HMvytenUon.  Fouo.  1°  tho  war  with  Carthsgc,  while  the  senate  sat  hesitating;  imd  the 
j!SS.^«3*gSia'r  plunder  of  Sicily,  in  the  first  campaigns,  made  them  doubtless  re- 
iigwitMaof  bod..  jQice  ijj  ^jjeir  decision.  At  a  later  period,  something  was  occasion- 
ally gained  by  the  soldiers  in  the  same  way,  but  from  the  beginning  of  the  megd 
of  Lilybssum  it  ceased  altogether,  and  the  warfore  with  mmilcar  was  as  un- 
profitable to  the  Roman  armies  as  it  was  laborious  and  dangerous.  Meanwhile 
the  taxation  must  have  been  very  heavy ;  for  the  building  of  such  large  fleets, 
though  not  to  be  measured  by  the  cost  of  our  ships  of  war,  was  still  expensive, 
and  armaments  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  including  soldiers  and  seamen  to- 
gether, such  as  were  often  sent  out  in  the  course  of  the  war,  must  have  greatly 

''*  Polybius,  1. 68.    Diodoms,  Fragm.   Hoe-  underetand  the  As  before  its  deprecUtioD,  cr 

Bchel.  XaIV.  2.  rather  that  the  reckoning  was  made  aocordiog 

'"  Livy,  Epitom.  XVIII.  XIX.  to  the  old  utandard  and  not  the  later  and  re- 

"■  Pliny,  HiHt  Nat  XXXIII.  %  44.  duoed  one.  It  ia  very  strange,  however,  that  in 

"»  Pliny,  Hist.  Natar.  XVIil.  $  17,  quoting  the  very  winter  after  this  season  of  pien^,  tlie 

from  Varro,  says  that  at  the  time  of  L.  Metellas*  Komans  shdnid  have  been  in  snch  great  dwtrsM 

triamph,  the  modius  or  peclc  of  com  sold  for  for  com  at  Lilybaeum.    See  p.  441.    The  low 

a  singlo  As,  and  that  Uie  congius  of  wine,  and  prices  at  the  time  of  MeteUus'  triamph  were 

twelve  pounds  of  meat,  were  sold  also  at  tlie  not  probably  market  pncee,  but  merely  the 

same  price.     Some  accident  must  have  ooca-  rate  at  which  he  made  aistribotionB  of  com  and 

iioned  these  prices,  unless  indeed  we  are  to  wine  to  the  people  in  honor  of  his  snoceaa. 
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drained  the  treasury.  To  all  this  was  to  be  added,  since  the  disasters  of  the 
Roman  fleets,  the  ravage  of  the  coast  of  Italy  by  the  enemy ;  for  Hamilcar,  from 
his  stronghold  near  Panormus,  more  than  once  put  to  sea  with  his  ships  of  war, 
and  wasted  not  only  the  Bruttian  and  Lucanian  coasts,  but  the  shores  of  the  gulf 
of  Salemum,  and  even  of  the  bay  of  Naples  as  far  as  Cumae  J*^  On  the  other  hand, 
private  citizens  were  allowed  to  fit  out  the  government  ships  of  war  on  their  own 
account,*'*  and  some  plunder  was  thus  taken,  but  very  insufficient  to  make  up  for 
the  losses  of  the  war.  Two  or  three  colonies  were  planted,  such  as  Alsium  and  Fre- 
gense  on  the  Etruscan  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  Brundisium ;  but 
these  were  more  for  public  objects,  the  two  in  Etruria  being  founded  probably 
as  outposts  to  check  the  descents  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  than  for  the  relief 
uf  the  poorer  citizens.  An  accidental  notice  in  Pliny  *'*  informs  us  that  L.  Me- 
tellus  was  in  the  course  of  his  life  appointed  one  of  fifteen  commissioners  for 
granting  out  lands ;  a  larger  number  of  commissioners  than  we  find  on  any  other 
occasion  named  for  that  purpose.  It  would  be  important  to  fix  the  date  of  this 
appointment,  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  conjecture ;  it  could  scarcely,  however, 
have  been  as  early  as  the  great  assignation  of  lands  made  after  the  fourth  Samnite 
war,  for  that  was  twenty  years  before  Metellus  obtained  his  first  consulship ;  nor 
could  it  have  been  much  later  thui  the  period  of  Hamilcar's  warfare  in  Sicily, 
for  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  year***  of  the  war  he  was  already  pontifex  maxi- 
mus,  and  in  the  year  following  he  lost  his  sight  in  saving  the  palladium.  The 
probability  is,  therefore,  that  an  assi^ment  of  lands  on  the  largest  scale  took 
place  about  the  close  of  the  war,  either  to  the  poorer  citizens  generally,  or,  as 
after  the  second  Punic  war,  to  the  old  soldiers  who  had  undergone  such  hard 
and  unprofitable  service  in  Sicily. 

On  the  other  side,  Carthage  maintained  no  large  fleets  since  the  Romans  had 
Idid  a.side  theirs,  purposely  to  avoid  so  fipreat  an  expense.  Hamil-  nracu  of  th*  ««r  «e 
car's  army  could  not  have  been  very  large,  and  the  agriculture  ^^^*^*9»' 
and  internal  trade  of  Africa  suffered  little  or  nothing  from  the  war.  But  the 
contest  was  tedious  and  wearing,  and  in  Sicily  it  was  almost  wholly  defensive, 
which  in  itself  is  apt  to  sicken  a  nation  of  continuing  it ;  nor  were  ordinary  minds 
likely  to  enter  into  the  views  of  Hamilcar,  and  await  patiently  the  result  of  his 
system  of  creating  an  effective  army.  Besides,  the  unsoundness  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian power  in  Africa  was  always  felt  in  seasons  of  pressure ;  and  at  this  vei7 
time  hostilities*^  were  going  on  against  some  of  the  African  people,  which,  how- 
ever successful,  were  necessarily  an  expense  and  a  distraction  to  the  government. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  Hamilcar's  ability,  the  possession  of  Lily- 
bseum  and  Drepanum  was  held  but  by  a  thread,  which  a  single  unfortunate 
event  might  sever. 

The  Roman  government  at  last,  in  the  twenty- fourth  year  of  the  war,  rousca 
itself  for  one  more  decisive  effort.  But  so  exhausted  was  the  a.  u.  c.  sia.  a.  c. 
treasury,  that  a  fleet  could  only  be  raised  by  a  patriotic  loan;  that  JSl;  to*"i*Sd^iSi* 
IS  to  say,  one,  two,  or  three  wealthy  persons,  according  to  their  *••»*•■•»• 
means,  advanced  money  to  build  a  quinquereme,  which  was  to  be  repaid  to  them 
in  better  times."*  In  this  way  two  hundred  ships  were  constructed ;  and  tbe 
Romans  had  an  excellent  model  in  one  of  the  best  sailing  of  the  Carthaginian 
ships,  which  had  been  taken  some  years  before  off  Lilybieum.  The  consuls  of 
the  year  were  C.  Lutatius  Catulus  and  A.  Postumius  Albinus.  Lutatius  was 
the  founder  of  the  nobility  of  his  house,  and  a  man  worthy  to  have  been  the  an- 
cestor of  that  Q.  Catulus  whose  pure  virtue  bore  the  hardest  of  trials,  the  triumph 
of  his  own  party.  Postumius  belonged  to  a  family  scarcely  second  to  the  Clau- 
dii  in  overbearing  pride ;  and  it  was  perhaps  not  without  some  suspicion  of  hia 
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following  the  example  of  P.  Claudius  at  Drepannm,  that  the  pootifex  maximuB,** 
Metellus,  forbade  him  to  take  anj  foreign  command,  because,  as  he  was  flamtea 
of  Mars,  his  religious  duties  reqmred  his  constant  presence  at  Rome.  The  fleet 
therefore  was  intrusted  to  C.  Lutatius. 

The  anxiety  for  the  success  of  this  enterprise  was  naturally  greai.  On  siieb 
abii*  fcr  ite  mmmm.  <^^*®^®°®  omens  and  prophecies  were  never  wanting ;  and  the  cod- 
\j  neoMk  ^^1  iiimself  longed  to  discover  his  future  fate,  and  wished  to  con- 
sult the  famous  lots  kept  in  the  temple  of  Fortune  at  Prseneste.*^  But  the 
senate  forbade  him,  resolving  that  the  consul  of  the  Roman  people  should  go 
forth  with  no  auspices  but  those  vouchsafed  to  him  by  the  gods  of  Rome. 

The  fleet  sailea  at  an  unusual  season ;  for  if  Eutropius'  date  of  the  battle  be 
correct,  the  ships  must  have  left  the  liber  as  early  as  the  month 
g^wiitTtiJ  M*S  of  February.  Lutatius,  accordingly,  found  that  the  Carthaginian 
^*'*°'^  ships  had  all  gone  back  to  Carthage'"  for  the  winter,  so  t£it  he 

occupied  the  harbor  of  Drepanum  without  opposition,  and  began  vigorously  to 
besiege  the  town.  As  Q.  Valerius,  the  praetor,  accompanied  him  to  Sicily,  it 
is  probable  that  two  consular  armies  were  employed,  and  so  large  a  force  obliged 
Hamilcar  to  remain  quiet  in  £ryx,  and  made  it  certain  that  Drepanum  must  fiiD, 
unless  reliered  by  a  fleet  from  Carthage* 

Lutatius,  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  sea/*"  was  indefadgable  in  exercising  his 

▲  ckfiiwdBisD  iiMik  ®®*™^^  ^^^  ^^  rowing  and  in  manoeuvring,  and  he  attended  care- 
•Mto^lTKAAMeato  fully  to  thcir  food  and  manner  of  living,  that  they  mi^ht  be  in 
*"^  the  best  possible  condition.     The  Carthaginians,  on  thw  part, 

equipped  a  fleet  with  all  haste,  and  appointed  Hanno  to  command  it,  an  offieer 
who  had  acquired  distinction  by  his  services  against  the  Africans.  But  they 
had  lately  so  neglected  their  navy  that  their  seamen  and  soldiers  on  board  were 
alike,  for  the  most  part,  without  experience ;  and  the  ships,  besides,  were  heavily 
laden  with  provisions  and  other  stores  for  the  relief  of  Drepanum. 

Hanno  first  put  in  at  the  small  island  of  Hiera,'**  which  lies  some  mOes  out  to 
CMuiM  b  •niioot  10  sea  off  the  western  point  of  Sicily.  His  hope  was  to  dash  over 
b»rc«ptth*B.  unperceived  to  the  coast  of  Drepanum,  to  land  his  stores,  and  to 

take  Hamilcar  and  his  veterans  on  board  from  Eryx ;  which  being  effected,  he 
would  not  fear  to  encounter  the  Romans.  This  Catulus  was  above  all  things 
anxious  to  hinder,  and  he  resolved  to  bring  on  the  action,  if  possible,  before  the 
enemy  could  communicate  with  Hamilcar.  He  had  himself  been  badly  wounded 
a  little  before  in  some  skirmish  with  the  garrison  of  Drepanum,  and  was  unable 
to  leave  his  bed ;  but  Q.  Valerius,  the  praetor,  was  ready  to  take  the  tommand, 
and  kept  earnestly  watching  for  the  enemy. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  March  ;*'*  the  Roman  fleet  bavins^  taken  <m 
board  picked  soldiers  from  the  legions,  had  sailed  on  the  preced- 
ij^^Mp^MrS^^rin.  ing  evening  to  the  island  of  .^Igusa,  which  lies  between  Hiera  and 
.•ry  th«Roii«-.  ^j^^  Sicilian  coast,  and  had  there  spent  the  night.  When  day 
broke,  the  wind  w:is  blowing  fresh  from  the  west,  and  rolling  a  heavy  sea  in 
upon  the  land ;  the  Carthagmians  took  advantage  of  it,  hoist^  their  sails,  and 
ran  down  before  the  wind  towards  Drepanum.  The  Roman  fleet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  heavy  sea  and  the  adverse  wind,  worked  out  to  intercept  them,  and 
formed  in  line  of  battle  with  their  heads  to  windward,  cutting  off  the  enemy's 
passage.  Then  the  Carthaginians  lowered  their  masts  and  saik,  and  prepared 
of  necessity  to  fight.  But  their  heavy  ships  and  raw  seamen  and  soldiers  were 
too  unequal  to  the  contest,  and  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  soon  decided.  Fiftj 
ships  were  sunk,  and  seventy  taken ;  the  rest  fled,  and  the  wind,  happily  for 
them,  shifting  just  in  time,  they  again  hobted  their  sails,  and  escaped  to  Hien. 

■•  Valerius  Maxim.  1. 1,  S  4.  "•  PolvbiuB,  X.  SO.  l&onans,  Vm.  17. 

"  Cicero,  de  Divinat  U.  41.  Maxim.  IL  8, 1 2. 

""  Polybins,  I.  59.  »  EutfopioB,  11.   Pdlylniui,  I.  60. 
■•  PolybiuB,  I.  69,  SO. 
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To  oontinue  the  war  was  now  impossible,  and  orders  were  sent  to  Hamilcai 
to  negotiate  for  peace."*  Lutatius,  whose  consulship  was  on  the  <j^i„uJni,a, 
point  of  expiring,  readily  received  his  overtures ;  but  he  required  for  pmm.  T«nB«*S 
tbat  Hamilcar's  army  should  give  up  their  arms,  and  all  the  Ro-  '^'^ 
man  deserters  who  had  fled  to  them,  as  the  price  for  being  allowed  to  return  to 
Carthage.  This  demand  was  rejected  by  Hamilcar  with  indignation:  "Never/' 
he  replied,  "  would  he  surrender  to  the  Romans  the  arms  which  his  country  had 
given  him  to  use  against  them ;"  and  he  declared  that  sooner  than  submit  to 
such  terms,  he  would  defend  Eryx  to  the  last  extremity.  Lutatius  thought  of 
Regulns,  and  of  the  vengeance  which  had  punished  his  abuse  of  victory,  and  he 
withdrew  his  demand.  It  was  then  agreed,  "that  the  Carthaginians  should 
eiracuate  Sicily,  and  make  no  war  upon  Hiero  or  his  allies ;  that  they  should 
release  all  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom ;  and  pay  to  the  Romans' in  twenty 
years  2200  Euboic  talents."  •  These  were  the  preUminaries,  which  were  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Roman  government ;  the  senate  and  people  would  not, 
however,  ratify  them,  but  sent  over  ten  commissioners  with  full  powers  to  con- 
elude  a  treaty.'*'  These  plenipotentiaries  required  that  the  money  to  be  paid 
should  be  increased  to  8200  talents,  and  the  term  of  years  reduced  to  ten ;  and 
they  insisted  that  the  Carthaginians  should  also  give  up  all  the  islands  between 
Sicily  and  Italy.  Thb  clause  was  intended  apparently  to  prevent  thdr  forming 
any  eslablbhments  on  the  Liparsean  Islands,  which,  although  not  at  present  in 
their  power,  they  might  after  the  peace  have  attempted  to  reoccupy,  as  some 
of  them  were  uninhabited,  and  none  possibly  had  been  as  yet  formally  occupied 
by  the  Romans. 

Hamilcar  would  not#break  off  the  negotiation  on  such  points  as  these.  His 
Wews  were  now  tamed  to  Spain,  a  wide  field  of  enterprise  which  n.^,,.^^ 
might  amply  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Sicily.  And  he  wished  ^' 
to  see  his  country  relieved  from  the  burden  of  the  war  with  Rome,  and  enabled 
to  repair  and  consolidate  its  resources.  The  peace,  therefore,  was  concluded : 
Hamilcar  evacuated  Eryx,***  and  his  troops  were  embarked  at  Lilybseum  for  Car- 
thage. But  their  unseasonable  and  bloody  rebellion  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  which  for  more  than  three  years  involved  the  Carthaginians  in  a  war 
far  more  destructive  than  that  with  the  Romans,  deranged  all  his  plans,  and  de- 
layed probably  for  many  years  the  renewal  of  the  contest  between  the  two  rival 
nations. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  in  which,  although  the  contest  was 
long  and  wearisome,  yet  both  parties  fought  as  it  were  at  arm's 
length,  and  if  we  except  the  short  expedition  of  Regulus,  neither        "^^ 
Btmck  a  blow  at  any  vital  part  of  his  enemy.     But  the  next  struggle  was  sure 
to  be  of  a  more  deadly  character,  to  be  fought,  not  so  much  for  dominion  as  for 
life  and  death.     In  this  new  contest,  the  genius  of  Hamilcar  and  of  his  son  de 
iermined  that  in  the  mortal  assault  Carthage  should  anticipate  her  rival ;  and 
Italy  for  fifteen  years  was  laid  waste  by  a  foreign  invader.    The  state  of  the 
Boraan  supremacy  in  Italy,  when  it  was  exposed  to  this  searching  trial,  the  fate 
of  the  several  Italian  nations  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  their  dispositions, 
whether  of  attachment  or  of  hatred,  will  form,  therefore,  the  fit  beginning  of  the 
aneeeeding  portion  of  this  history,  which  will  embrace  the  third  perioa  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth ;  the  period  of  its  foreign  conquests,  before  Rome, 

" ^wbom  migbty  TdngdomB  oartsied  to^ 

Like  a  forlorn  and  desperate  caataway, 
Did  Bhamefal  execution  on  herself." 

"fPolybins,  1. 62.  Diodorus,  Fraffm.  Vatican.       ""  Polybina,  I.  68. 
IZnr.  4.    Coniel.  Kitpos  in  Hamikar,  1.  »•  Polybiaa,  L  66. 
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Thk  first  and  second  Pvnic  wars  were  separated  by  an  interval  of  tiro-and- 
Kcubiuunm  of  0.  ^^^^^7  y^ars  J  and  the  first  Punio  war,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
rmumi  domiaioa  oT<r  lastcd  for  a  peHod  of  exactly  the  same  duration.     The  end  of 

''  the  fourth  Samnite  war,  and  tlie  final  submission  of  the  Samnites, 

Lucanians,  and  Bruttians,  took  place*  eight  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  with  Carthage ;  and  the  treaty  which  permanently  settled  the  relatioDS 
of  Rome  with  the  Etrurians  was  concluded  eight  years  earlier  still.'  Thus, 
when  Hannibal,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  537,  invaded  Etruria,  few  living  Etru- 
rians had  seen  their  country  independent,  except  in  their  childhood  or  earliest 
youth ;  and  all  who  were  still  in  the  vigor  of  manhood  had  been  born  since  it 
had  become  the  dependent  ally  of  Rome.  And  when,  after  his  victory  at  the 
lake  Thrasymenus,  he  marched  into  Samnium,  and  encouraged  the  Samnites  to  take 
up  arms  once  more  in  their  old  national  quarrel,  fifty-five  years  had  passed  since 
the  Samnites,  abandoned  by  Pyrrhus,  and  having  tried  fortune  and  hope  to  the 
uttermost,  had  submitted  to  the  consul  Sp.  Carvilius  Mazimus.  So  in  Samnium, 
as  well  as  in  Etruria,  the  existing  generation  had  grown  up  in  peace  and  alliance 
with  the  Romans ;  and  many  a  Samnite  may  have  been  enriched  by  the  plunder 
of  Sicily,  and  must' have  shared  with  the  Romans  in  the  memorable  vicisdtudes 
of  the  first  Punic  war;  in  the  defeat  of  Drepanum,  and  the  disastrous  ship- 
wrecks which  followed  it ;  in  the  five  years  of  incessant  fighting  with  Hanoi- 
bars  father  at  Eryx  and  by  Panormus ;  in  the  long  and  painful  siege  of  Lilybsum; 
in  the  brilliant  victory  of  S.  Metellus,  and  in  the  final  triumph  of  C.  Lutadus  at 
the  ungates.  It  is  true,  that  fifty-five  years  of  constrained  alliance  had  not  ex- 
tinguished the  old  feelings  of  hatred  and  rivalry ;  and  the  Samnites  joined  Han- 
nibal, as  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards  they  joined  the  younger  Marius, 
against  the  same  enemy,  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  But  that  their 
rising  was  not  univcrssd,'  nor  persisted  in  with  more  desperate  resolution ;  that 
Etruria,  with  some  doubtful  exceptions,^  offered  no  encouragement  to  the  Car- 
thaginian general ;  that  the  fidelity  of  Picenum,  of  Umbria,  of  the  Vestinians, 
Marsians,  Pelignians,  Marrucinians,  and  Sabines  never  wavered ;  that  the  *'  Latin 
name*'  remained  true  to  a  man ;  and  that  even  in  Campania  the  fidelity  of  Nola 
and  of  Cuma  was  as  marked  as  the  desertion  of  Capua ; — all  this  is  to  be  at- 
tributed mainly  to  the  system  of  government  which  the  Romans  had  established 
after  their  conquest  of  Italy,  and  which,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  we  must 
now  proceed  to  examine  in  its  complicated  details.  Not  that  we  should  by  any 
means  regard  this  system  of  government  as  a  constitution  founded  upon  justice, 

^  In  488  A.  V.  o.  See  chap.  XXXVIII.  p.  410.  fished  himself  on  the  Boman  side^n  mn  ao> 

'  In  474  A.  u.  0.  See  chap.  XXXVIII.  p.  401.  tion  fought  by  M.  Hinucios  against  Hannibal, 

*  The  Tentrion  Samnites,  that  is  to  say.  the  in  the  year  preceding  the  battle  of  Canuc. 

Samnites  on  the  north  of  the  Matese,  in  wKoho  livy,  XXII.  24. 

territory  .hernia  had  formerly  been,  and  who       *  Snoh  as  the  alleffod  disaffection  of  the  peo- 

still  held  Bovianum.  did  not  revolt  from  Rome  pie  of  Arretiam  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  aeo> 

at  all.    Sec  Livy,  aXII.  61.    A  wealthy  Sam-  ond  Punic  war,  which  however  displayed  itaell 

nite  of  Bovianum,  Numerius  Decimius,  distin-  in  no  overt  acts.    livy,  XXVII.  21,  M. 
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and  granting  to  all  whom  it  embraced  within  its  range  the  benefits  of  equal  law. 
Its  praise  is  rather,  that  it  secured  the  Boman  dominion,  without  adopting  the 
extreme  nieasures  of  tyranny ;  that  its  policy  was  admirable,  its  iniquity  and  op- 
pression not  intolerable.  And  so  small  a  portion  of  justice  has  usually  been  dealt 
to  the  mass  of  mankind,  that  their  highest  hopes  have  commonly  aspired  to 
nothing  more  than  an  escape  from  extravagant  tyranny.  If  life,  and  property, 
and  female  honor,  and  domestic,  national,  and  religious  feelings,  have  not  been 
constantly  and  capricioiisly  invaded  and  outraged,  lesser  evils  have  been  con^ 
tented ly  endured.  Political  servitude,  a  severe  conscription,  and  a  heavy  taxa* 
tion,  habitual  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  governors,  and  occasional  outbreaks 
of  insolence  and  cruelty,  have  been  considered  no  less  incident  to  the  condition 
of  humanity,  than  the  visitations  of  poverty,  disease,  and  death.  The  dominion 
of  the  Romans  over  the  people  of  Italy,  therefore,  as  it  allowed  the  ordinary 
enjoyment  of  many  rights,  and  conferred  some  positive  advantages,  was  viewed 
by  its  subjects,  notwithstanding  its  constant  absoluteness  and  occasional  tyranny, 
as  a  condition  quite  as  likely,  if  overthrown,  to  be  changed  for  ini  worse  as  for 
the  better. 

**  The  Lacedaemonians,"  says  Thucydides,^  "  maintained  their  supremacy  over 
their  allies,  by  taking  care  that  an  oligarchy  such  as  suited  their  ^^  .  ,^ 
own  mterests  should  be  everywhere  their  allies  form  of  govern-  jf  th«  rooim  kt. 
ment."  This  also  was  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  Romans  ^'"^' 
secured  their  dominion  in  Italy.  They  universally  supported*  the  aristocratical 
party,  and  thus  made  the  principal  inhabitants  of  every  city  willing  instruments 
to  uphold  their  sovereignty ;  a  fact  which  alone  would  prove,  if  the  point  were 
otherwise  doubtful,  that  the  constitution  of  Rome  itself,  even  since  the  passing  of 
the  Hortensian  laws,  was  much  more  an  aristocracy  than  a  democracy. 

I  have  said  that  the  Roman  dominion  in  Italy  allowed  its  subjects  the  ordinary 
enjoyment  of  many  rights,  and  confeiTcd  on  them  some  positive  ^^^ 
advantages.     Moreover,  it  held  out  to  them  hopes  more  or  less        "^ 
definite  of  rising  to  a  higher  political  condition  hereafter.    These  three  points  wDl 
^ive  us  the  fair  side  of  the  Roman  sovereignty,  and  they  shall  now  be  considere4 
m  order. 

I.  According  to  the  general  practice  of  the  ancient  world,  the  relation  between 
Borne  and  her  Italian  subjects  was  nominally  that  of  alliance ;  and  AneiwirighuntaiMd 
the  very  terra  alliance  implies  something  of  distinctness ;  for  the  "»*"*'• 
members  of  the  same  commonwealth  cannot  be  each  other's  allies.  Thus  it  is 
understood  at  once,  that  most  of  the  Italian  states  retained  their  municipal  inde- 
pendence :  they  had  their  own  magistrates ;  they  could  pass  laws  for  their  inter- 
nal government ;  and  their  ancient^  laws  of  inheritance,  and  marriage,  as  well  as 
their  criminal  law,  were  still  preserved  in  full  force.  But  this  applies  only  to 
single  states,  or  to  the  separate  parts  of  a  nation ;  for  every  thing  like  a  national 
council  or  diet  was  carefully  prohibited.  Arretium,  Perusia,  and  Yolaterrea, 
might  each  legislate  for  themselves ;  but  we  hear  no  more  of  any  general  con- 
gress of  the  Lucumones,  or  chiefs  of  the  whole  Etruscan  nation,  at  the  temple  of 
V  oltumna.     Nay,  in  some  recorded  instances,^  and  probably  in  many  others  not 

*  1. 10, 76, 144.  lating  to  marriage,  till  they  olUuned  the  fall 

*  In  the  second  Funic  war,  Livy  aays,  **  unus  Boman  franchise  auor  the  groat  Italian  war  in 
yelnt  morbna  invaserat  omnes  Italia)  civitates,  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  A.  Gellias, 
vt  plebes  ab  optimatibns  disentirent;  senatis  IV.  4.  And  their  law  of  interest,  being  differ- 
Bomanis  fiiveret,  plebs  ad  PoBnoa  rem  traheret."  cnt  from  that  of  Rome,  enabled  Koman  credit* 
XXIV.  2.  8o  it  was  at  Nola;  Livy,  XXIII.  ore  to  evade  their  own  law^  by  nominally  tran»> 
15.  Bat  wo  have  the  same  thing  alreiady  exist-  ferring  their  debts  to  a  Latm,  who,  according  to 
ing  in  the  Samnite  wars :  where  some  of  the  his  law,  might  exact  a  greater  rate  of  interest 
Ausonian  aristocracy  betray  their  cities  to  the  than  was  permitted  at  Rome.  Llvy,  XXXV.  7 
Bomans,  and  the  Lucanian  aristocracy  is  at-  '  As  in  the  case  of  the  Latins  after  the  great 
taohed  to  the  Roman  alliance,  while  the  popu-  Latiu  war,  Livy,  VIII.  14;  of  the  Ilernicaua- 
Ur  part\  favor  the  Samnites.  See  page  269  after  their  revolt,  in  the  second  Samnite  warj 
of  tbia  hiatory.  Li  vy,  IX.  48 ;  and  of  the  Macedonians,  after  tbi 

*  The  Latina  retained  some  peculiar  laws  re-  battle  of  Fydna,  Livy,  XLV.  29, 
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recorded,  the  seyeral  states  or  districts  of  the  same  nation  were  so  isolated  from 
each  other,  that  the  citizens  of  one  could  neither  intermarry  with,  nor  inherit, 
nor  purchase  land,  from  those  of  another.  Thus  the  allies  were  left  in  possessiop 
of  their  municipal  independence ;  but  all  free  national  action  amongst  them  waf 
totally  destroyed. 

II.  Besides  the  benefits  which  the  Roman  dominion  did  not  take  away  from 
BmefltoMiiibmdb  u.  ^^  subjects,  thcro  were  some  others  which  it  copferred  upon  them, 

'  and  which  they  could  not  have  enjoyed  without  it.  The  first  and 
(greatest  of  these  was  the  extinction  of  internal  war.  From  the  Rubicon  to  the 
straits  of  Messana,  there  were  no  more  of  the  intolerable  miseries  of  a  plundering 
border  warfare,  no  more  wasting  of  lands,  dri^ng  away  of  cattle,  burning  of 
houses,  and  carrying  off  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  Those  cities  which  had 
survived  the  Roman  conquest,  were  thenceforward  secure  from  destruction ;  their 
gods  would  be  still  worshipped  in  their  old  temples ;  their  houses  were  no  longer 
liable  to  be  laid  in  ruins  by  a  victorius  enemy ;  their  people  would  not  be  mas- 
sacred, made  slaves,  or  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  their  very  name 
and  memory  extinguished.  The  Americans  feel  truly  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
inconveniences  of  their  federal  union,  it  has  still  the  inestimable  advantage  of  ban* 
ishing  war  from  the  whole  of  their  vast  continent ;  and  this  blessing  tss  con- 
ferred on  ancient  Italy  by  the  Roman  dominion,  and  was  so  far  even  more  valu- 
able, as  wars  between  independent  states  in  the  ancient  world  were  far  more  fre- 
quent than  now,  and  produced  a  far  greater  amount  of  human  misery. 

Again,  the  allies  of  Rome,  while  they  escaped  the  worat  miseries  of  war,  were 
enabled  by  the  great  power  of  their  confederacy  to  reap  largely  its  advantages. 
In  the  plunder  of  Sicily  the  Italian  allies  and  the  Roman  legions  shared  equally ; 
and  after  the  fourth  Samnite  war  the  Campanians  received  as  their  share  oi 
the  spoil  a  large  portion  of  the  coast*  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Samnites.  Individuals  also  amongst  the  allied  states 
might  enjoy  the  beneflts  of  an  occupation  of  the  Roman  domain  land ;  a  privi- 
lege which  would  naturally  bind  many  of  the  wealthiest  families  throughout 
Italy  to  the  Roman  interest,  some  already  possessing  it,  and  others  hoping  to  ob- 
tain it. 

III.  With  these  actual  benefits  the  Roman  dominion  also  held  out  hopes  to  its 

subjects  of  rising  sooner  or  later  to  a  higher  political  condition. 
«!»•  «B  y  Qi^^  regular  steps  appear  to  have  been,  that  an  allied  state  should 
first  receive  the  Roman  franchise  without  the  right  of  voting ;  and  after  the  lapse 
of  years  these  imperfect  citixens  gradually  gained  the  full  franchise,  and  were 
either  formed  into  one  or  more  new  tribes,  or  were  admitted  into  one  of  the  tribes 
already  existing.  It  is  true  that  the  first  step  in  this  process  was  generally  an 
unwelcome  one ;  because  it  involved,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  forfeiture 
of  all  municipal  independence,  and  the  entire  adoption  of  a  foreign  s}'stem  of  law. 
Btit  there  were  cases  in  which  it  was  stripped  of  these  degradations,  and  became, 
as  far  as  appears,  a  mere  benefit :  such  seems  to  have  been  the  condition  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Campanians  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
Capua  at  that  time  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  municipally  independent :  it  had  its 
own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  its  own  domain  lands  :^  yet  it  is  no  less  certain 
that  the  Campanian  aristocracy,  at  any  rate,  were  Roman  citizens  in  all  respects* 
except  in  the  right  of  suffrage.'^  Other  allied  states  might  expect  the  same  re- 
ward of  their  continued  fidelity  ;  and  from  this  condition  the  advance  to  the  full 
franchise  was  alwavs  to  be  looked  for  in  the  course  of  time;  and  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  the  reward  of  Capua  itself,  had  the  Campanians  devoted 

This  appears  IVom  the  statement,  that  the  nites,  we  may  conolade  that  the  Gampanlmi 

Eomaa  colonies  of  Balernnm  and  Baxentam,  obtained  it  as  their  share  of  the  spoil  alter  tba 

founded  after  the  second  Panic  war,  were  set-  third  or  fourth  Samnite  wfur. 

Ued  on  land  which  had  belonged  to  Capua.  »  Livy,  XXIII.  8,  foil.  XXVIII.  46. 

livy,  XXXIV.  46.    As  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  "  livy,  VIU.  14.  See  Niebuhr,  VoL  IL  neCt 

Salernum  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Sam-  186. 
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their  whole  strength  to  the  sapport  of  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Cannss,  instead 
of  opemng  their  gates  to  HannibaL 

Living  in  such  a  state,  with  so  much  not  taken  from  them,  with  so  much  given 
to  them,  and  with  the  hope  of  one  day  obtaining  so  much  more;  -^. 
and  being  farther  bound  to  their  sovereigns  by  geographical  posi-  ****^  *"**" 
tioQ  in  all  cases,  and  in  most  by  something  of  an  acknowledged  affinity  in  race 
and  language,  the  Boman  allies  had  many  inducements  to  acquiesce  in  their  ac- 
tual condition,  and  to  regard  themselves  as  united  indissolubly  with  Rome, 
whether  for  better  or  for  worse.  But  they  had  also  much  to  bear ;  nor  can  we 
wonder  if  the  descendants  of  C.  PonUus,  or  Gellius  Egnatius,  or  Stimius  Statilius, 
or  of  the  Calavii  of  Capua,  should  have  thought  life  intolerable  under  the  abso- 
lute dominion  of  that  people,  against  wkom  their  fathers  had  fought  in  equal 
rivalry.  England,  for  many  generations,  upheld  a  system  of  domestic  slavery  in 
her  colonies,  while  her  own  law  so  abhorred  it,  that  any  slave  landed  upon  Eng- 
lish ground  became  immediately  a  freeman.  What  the  four  seas  were  to  England, 
that  the  line  running  round  the  city  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  walls,  was 
to  Rome:  it  was  the  boundary  between  law  and  despotism.  Within  this  pre- 
cinct the  sentences  of  the  magistrates  were  the  sentence  of  the  law  {letfitima  ju- 
dieia) ;  and  their  power  was  controlled  by  the  sacred  interposition  of  the  tribunes. 
But  without  this  limit  all  was  absolute  dominion,  imperium :  there  the  magistrate 
wielded  the  sword  with  full  sovereignty ;  and  judicial  sentences  were  held  to 

groceed  not  from  the  law,  but  from  his  personal  power,  so  that  their  validity 
isted  in  strictness  no  longer  than  the  duration  of  bis  authority.  Even  Roman 
citizens  had  no  present  protection  from  this  tyranny ;  they  had  only  the  resource 
of  seeking  for  redress,  afterwards  from  the  courts  of  Rome.  But  the  allies  had 
not  even  this  relief,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  atrocity :  for  the  imperium 
of  the  Roman  magistrates  conferred  a  plenitude  of  dominion  over  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  subjects  of  Rome  :  any  thin^  mi^ht  be  done  on  the  plea  of  the 
service  of  the  Roman  people,  or  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  its  officers ;  and 
the  least  opposition  was  held  to  be  rebellion.  Therefore,  although  barefaced 
robberies  of  private  property  were  as  yet  mostly  restrained  by  public  opinion, 
which  would  not  allow  a  magistrate  to  use  his  power  for  purposes  of  personal 
plunder ;  yet  acts  of  insolence  and  cruelty,  far  more  galling  than  any  mere  spo- 
liations of  property,  were  no  doubt  frequent  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion  over  Italy,  and  arose  partly  out  of  the  very  position  of  the  Roman 
officers  with  respect  to  the  allies,  and  partly  out  of  the  inherent  coarseness  and 
arrogance  of  the  Roman  national  character. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  subjects  or  allies  of  Rome,  in  their  relations 
to  Rome  generally,  without  noticing  any  differences  in  their  condi-  Diff6r«D««  h  th«  ««- 
tior  which  distinguished  them  more  or  less  from  each  other;  in-  «»iito»«fui«»uiw. 
deed,  in  that  distant  view  of  the  sixth  century  of  Rome»  which  is  all  that  we  are 
permitted  to  enjoy,  these  differences  are  scarcely  perceptible ;  greatly  as  they 
must  have  affected  the  internal  state  of  the  Italian  people,  yet  in  their  recorded, 
outward  movements  we  see  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  equal  working  of  the  Ro-v 
man  power,  which  all  were  alike  obliged  to  obey.  The  treaties  which  fixed  the 
relations  of  the  several  allied  states  with  Rome,  varied  considerably  in  their  con- 
ditions. Caroerinura,  in  Umbria,  and  Heraclea,  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  arc  noticed  as 
having  treated  with  the  Romans  on  almost  equal  terms  ;^*  and  Etruria,  making 
peace  at  the  very  moment  when  Pyrrhus  was  advancing  victoriously  upon  Rome, 
must  surely  have  secured  more  favorable  conditions  than  could  be  obtained  by 
the  exhausted  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  when  in  utter  helplessness  they  submitted 
to  their  triumphant  enemy.  But  we  neither  know  what  these  differences  were, 
nor,  if  ^e  did,  would  the  knowledge  be  of  much  importance,  without  much  fuller 

'  Livy,  XXVIII.  46.    Oanrartct,  qnum  eqqo  fcedere  com  Komania  essent.    On  HertdeA,  sm 
Gioero  pro  Arch.  o.  4. 
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information  on  tbe  other  points  than  we  can  now  ever  recover.  One  great  dis- 
tinction, however,  claims  tbe  attention  of  the  most  general  history, — ^that  which 
separated  all  the  other  Italian  allies  from  those  of  the  Latin  name. 

When  Mago  brought  to  Carthage  the  tidings  of  the  victory  of  Cannce,  and  told 
the  council  how,  not  only  the  Bruttians  and  Apulians,  but  even  some  of  the  Lu* 
canians  and  Samnites,  and  above  all,  the  great  city  of  Capua  itself,  had  in  conse- 
quence of  it  joined  tbe  Carthaginians,  the  leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  Hanni- 
bal is  represented  as  asking,  whether  a  single  people  of  the  Latin  name  had  re- 
volted, or  a  single  citizen  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  deserted  to  the  enemy  ?^'  Un- 
faithfulness to  Rome  was  thought  to  be  not  more  impossible  in  her  very  citizens 
than  in  her  Latin  allies :  Sammum  and  Capua  might  revolt ;  but  the  fidelity  of 
the  Latin  name  was  never  to  be  shaken.  What,  then,  were  the  ties  which  bound 
the  two  nations  together  so  indissolubly  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  first  explain  what  was  meant  in  the 
Tb«  utio  Mma  ®^*^^  ccutury  of  Rome  by  the  "  Latin  name."  Now,  if  we  remem- 
ber that  almost  all  the  cities  of  ancient  Latium  were  long  snee 
become  Roman,  so  that  scarcely  any  except  Tibur  and  Praeneste  could  any  longer 
be  included  under  the  name  of  allies,  we  ipay  wonder  how  the  Latin  name  could 
still  be  spoken  of  as  so  ^powerful,  or  where  could  be  found  those  eighty-five  thou- 
sand Latins,  who  were  returned  as  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  census  of  the  great 
Gaulish  war." 

The  answer  is,  that  the  Latin  name  was  now  extended  far  beyond  its  old  geograph- 
^  ^^^  ical  limits,  and  was  represented  by  a  multitude  of  flourishing  cities 

scattered  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  from  the  frontier  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Apulia.  The  people  of  the  Latin  name  in  the 
sixth  century  of  Rome  were  not  the  Tiburtines  merely  and  the  Prsenestines,"  but 
the  inhabitants  of  Circeii  and  Ardea  on  the  old  coast  of  Latium,  of  Cora  and 
Norba  on  the  ed^e  of  the  Volscian  highlands,  of  Fregellse  and  Interamna  in  the 
valley  of  the  Lins,  of  Sutrium  and  Nepete  under  the  Ciminian  hills,  of  Cales, 
Suessa  Aurunca,  and  Saticula  on  the  edge  of  the  Caropanian  plain,  of  Alba  in 
the  country  of  the  Marsians,  of  JSsemia  and  Beneventum  in  the  heart  of  Sam- 
nium,  of  Namia  and  Spoletum  in  Umbria,  of  Luceria  and  Yenusia  in  or  close  to 
the  frontiers  of  Apulia,  of  H&dria  and  Firmum  in  Picenum,  and  finally  of  Brun- 
disium,  far  to  the  south,  where  the  Adriatic  opens  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  of 
Ariminum  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  where  the  Apennines  first  leave 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  make  room  for  the  vast  plain  of  northern  Italy.** 
All  these  states,  with  others  which  I  have  not  noticed,  formed  the  Latin  name  in 
the  sixth  century ;  not  that  they  were  Latins  in  their  origin,  or  connected  with 
the  cities  of  the  old  Latium :  on  the  contrary,  they  were  by  extraction  Romans ; 
they  were  colonies  founded  by  the  Roman  people,  and  consisting  of  Roman  citi- 
zens :  but  the  Roman  government  had  resolved,  that  in  their  political  relations 
they  should  be  considered,  not  as  Romans,  but  as  Latins ;  and  the  Roman  set- 
tlers, in  consideration  of  the  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  as  colonists,  were 
content  to  descend  politically  to  a  lower  condition  than  that  which  they  had  re- 
ceived as  their  birthright. 

The  states  of  the  Latin  name,  whether  cities  of  old  Latium  or  Roman  colonies, 
PiiTU«f«ataiMiffiiiffto  &11  enjoyed  their  own  laws  and  municipal  government,  like  the 
^^  other  allies ;  and  all  were,  like  the  other  allies,  subject  to  the  sov- 

ereign dominion  of  the  Romans.  They  were  also  so  much  regarded  as  foreigners, 
that  they  could  not  buy  or  inherit  land  from  Roman  citizens ;  nor  had  they 
generally  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  Romans.  But  they  had  two  peculiar 
privileges :  one,  that  any  Latin  who  left  behind  him  a  son  in  his  own  city,  to  per- 
petuate his  family  there,  might  remove  to  Rome,  and  acquire  the  Roman  fran- 
chise ;  the  other,  that  every  person  who  had  held  any  magistracy  or  distinguished 


»  Livy  XXIII.  t2.  ■Iivy,XXVII.9,10.    Savigny,  on 

<•  Polybius,  II.  34.  Latii,  in  the  PhUological  Unseam.    I.  J 
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ofiBce  in  a  Latin  state,  might  become  at  once  a  Roman  citizen.  So  that  in  this 
manner  all  the  principal  families  in  the  Latin  cities  had  a  definite  prospect  assured 
to  them  of  arriving  in  time  at  the  rights  of  citizens  of  Rome. 

Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  when  twelve  of  the  Latin  colonies,  in  the  middle  ol 
the  second  Pani6  war,  renounced  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  the 
consuls,  in  their  remoiistrance  with  them,  are»pksented  as  sp.  ""^-"- 
pealing,  not  to  their  peculiar  political  privileges,  but  to  their  sense  of  duty  and 
gratitude  towards  their  mother-country.  "  They  were  originally  Romans,  settled 
on  lands  conquered  by  the  Roman  arms  for  the  very  purpose  of  rearing  sons  to 
do  their  country  service ;  and  whatever  duties  children  owed  to  their  parents, 
were  owed  by  them  to  the  commonwealth  of  Rome."*^  And  as  no  age  made  a 
son,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  independent  of  his  father,  but  entire  obedience 
was  ever  due  to  him,  without  any  respect  of  the  greater  or  less  benefits  which  the 
son  might  have  received  from  his  kindness,  so  the  Romans  thought  that  the  alle- 
giance of  their  colonies  was  not  to  depend  on  a  sense  of  the  advantages  which 
their  connection  with  Rome  gave  to  them,  but  was  a  plain  matter  of  duty.  When 
they  called  on  the  Campamans  not  to  desert  them  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
tbey  appealed  to  their  gratitude  for  the  boon  of  political  or  social  privileges : 
"  We  gave  you,"  they  said,  "  the  enjoyment  of  your  own  laws,  and  to  a  great 
proportion  of  your  people  we  communicated  the  rights  of  our  own  franchise.''" 
How  different  is  this  language  from  the  simple  admonition  of  the  Latin  colonies, 
"  that  they  were  the  children  of  Rome,  and  should  render  to  their  parent  a  child's 
obedience !" 

Yet  the  sense  of  filial  duty  might  have  been  quickened  in  the  Latm  colonies  by 
a  recollection  of  what  they  owed  to  Rome,  and  how  much  of  their  ooBdHioB  or  th«  utk 
political  existence  depended  on  her  protection.  The  colonists  of  •'^"'^ 
Beneventum  and  ^semia,  of  Luceria  and  Spoletum,  were  not  the  only  inhabit- 
ants of  those  cities :  they  had  not  been  sent  as  settlers  into  a  wilderness,  where 
every  work  of  man  around  them  was  to  be  their  own  creation.  According  to 
tho  Roman  notions  of  a  colony,  they  had  been  sent  to  occupy  cities  already  built 
and  inhabited,  to  enter  into  the  possession  of  lands  which  man's  labor  had  long 
since  made  productive.  They  were  to  be  the  masters  and  citizens  of  their  new 
city  and  its  territory,  while  the  old  inhabitants  were  to  be  their  subjects,  and 
strangers,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  land.  And  as  long  as  they  remained  true  to 
their  duties  as  Roman  colonies,  the  power  of  Rome  would  maintain  their  domin- 
ion :  but  if  Rome  no  longer  upheld  them,  there  was  no  slight  danger  of  their 
being  expelled  by  the  old  population  of  the  colony,  aided,  as  the  latter  would 
soon  be,  by  their  countrymen  in  the  neighboring  cities ;  and  Beneventum  and 
JE»erm&  would  then  no  longer  be  Latin  colonies,  but  return  to  their  old  condition 
of  independent  states  of  Samnium. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  why  the  Romans  refused  to  their  own  colonies  the 
private  rights,  at  any  rate,  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  as  in  some  instances  colonies 
of  Roman  citizens  were  founded,  why  was  not  this  made  the  general  rule,  and 
why  were  the  great  majority  of  the  cobnies  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
the  name  and  franchise  of  Latins  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  any  existing  ancient 
writer  has  answered  this  question  directly ;  and  the  uncertain  history  of  the  early 
times  of  Rome  embarrasses  our  conjectures.  But  it  is  probable  that  colonies 
founded  during  the  equal  alliance  between  Rome  and  Latium,  such  as  Norba  and 
Ardea,  were  properly  Latin  cities,  to  which  the  Latins  sent  colonists  equally  with 
the  Romans ;  so  that  they  did  not  belong  exclusively  to  Rome.  It  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  colomes  planted  on  the  Etrurian 
frontier,  and  at  a  period  when  the  old  Latm  alliance  was  virtually  at  an  end,  still 
received  the  Latin  franchise,  and  not  the  Roman ;  and  why  Gales,  and  the  other 
founded  after  the  great  Latin  war,  were  colonies,  not  of  the  Roman,  but 

»  Uvy,  XXVn.  9.  ■  livy,  XJOU.  5. 
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of  the  Latin  name,  Wa  may  suppeae,  perhapa,  that  in  all  these  aettlcnettta  the 
pHOpulation  of  the  colony  was  mixed  from  the  beginning — colonials  from  Latin 
cities,  some  of  which  were  alwajrs  friendly  to  Rome,  being  amongst  the  original 
settlers ;  and  after  the  Latin  war»  we  may  conceive  that  there  were  many  L^ins, 
whom,  either  as  a  reward  or  a  preeaution,  the  Bomajps  may  have  been  glad  to 
establish  in  a  colony  out  of  their  own  country.  We  may  uiderBtand  also,  that 
as  the  Roman  colonists  were  often  taken,  not  only  from  the  class  of  poorer  dti- 
sens,  but  also  from  the  freedmen,  the  government  would  be  glad  to  get  them  off 
from  the  roll  of  Roman  citisens,  which  could  only  be  done  by  their  consenting  to 
join  a  Latin  colony, /in  consideration  of  its  providing  them  with  a  grant  of  land. 
And  ffcnerally,  «8  the  country  of  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  was  essentiaUy  a  single 
city,  It  was  natural  that  men  leaving  that  city,  and  settling  in  another  at  a  &- 
tance,  should,  in  the  common  course  of  thin^,  cease  to  be  citizens  of  their  old 
country.  In  the  Greek  colonies  the  connection  was  broken  c^alU^ther:  but, 
as  this  would  have  defeated  the  very  purpose  for  which  Rome  founded  hers,  it 
was  not  entirely  -severed,  but  exchanged  for  the  relation  of  subject  and  sovereigD, 
or,  in  the  Roman  language,  of  child  and  parent. 

Besides  the  allies  and  the  Latin  name,  there  was  yet  a  third  class  of  Romsn 
ioMmi*  of  luoM  m  ^^^j^^^>  those  who  were  Romans  in  their  private  rights,  but  not 
j^ni^tiM  io««r  fZ^  in  their  political,  who  possessed  the  riirhts  of  intermarriage,  and 
thojaitadiotiwofpn*.  of  mhentauce,  or  purchase  of  land  by  mancipation,  coniuimu»  and 

eommereium,  but  had  no  vote  in  the  comitia,  and  wore  ineligible 
to  all  public  offices  of  authority.  This  condition,  although  it  was  often  a  pre- 
paratory step  to  receiving  the  full  Roman  franchise,  was  yet  in  itself  considered 
far  inferior  to  that  of  the  allies  or  of  the  Latin  name,  inasmuch  as  it  implied  the 
complete  forfeiture  of  all  a  nation's  laws  and  institutions,  and  a  complete  adop- 
tion of  the  laws  and  customs  of  Rome.  It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
state,  that  it  did  away  all  municipal  government.  A  people  thus  become  subject 
to  Rome  had  properly  no  mag^tmtes  of  its  own ;  such  public  officers  as  it  still 
retained  had  merely  an  honorary  office :  they  were  to  superintend  the  sacrifices, 
preside  at  festivals,  and  direct  other  matters  of  pageantiy  and  ceremoniaL  The 
administration  of  justice  was  vested  in  the  hands  <^  a  praefect  sent  from  Rome ; 
and  districts  so  governed  were  properly  called  prmfectures.  These  prsefectures 
were  probably  very  numerous  all  over  Italy ;  for  the  magistrates  of  the  cities 
had  no  jurisdiction  beyond  the  city  walls ;  and  even  in  the  territories  of  the  colo- 
nies themselves  the  countrjr  district  was  called  a  prsefecture,  although  in  these 
eases  the  pmfect  was  not  sent  from  Rome,  but  appointed  by  the  colony.  It  is 
possible  that  this  may  exphun  what  otherwise  seems  so  puzsling,  the  application 
of  the  terms  prcefectura  and  municipium  to  the  same  places,  and  that  too  in 
cases  where  municipium  undoubtedly  expresses  the  existence  of  a  municipal 
government,  as  at  Cums,  Fundi,  and  Formiie.^*  In  these  instances  the  towns 
were  municipia,  and  had  their  own  magistrates ;  but  the  country  around  them 
may  have  been  a  prcefecture ;  and  the  preefect  was  not  appcwted,  as  in  the 
colonies,  by  the  government  of  what  may  be  called  its  local  capital,  hut  was  sent 
immediately  from  Rome. 

This  intermixture  of  dilEFerent  kinds  of  government,  within  the  same  geographi- 
^,  ^  cal  limits,  may  lead  us  to  consider  another  point.of  some  import- 
ance :  the  variety  of  the  tenures  of  land  which  the  Roman  con* 
quest  had  introduced  into  every  part  <^  Italy ;  so  that  in  each  separate  country, 
for  instance  in  Etruria,  Umbria,  Samiuum,  or  Lucania,  as  there  were  great  difier- 
enoes  of  political  condition,  so  also  was  there  the  greatest  diveruty  in  the  ten- 
ures of  property.  There  might  be  found  everywhere  three  sorts  of  land» — lst» 
Land  held  by  l^e  old  inhabitants,  whether  it  had  never  been  forfeited,  or,  if  for- 
feited at  the  period  of  their  conquest,  formally  restored  to  them  by  the  Bomaii 

*  Festos,  7.  PrefeetttTO. 
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governmeDt ;  2dly,  Land  held  by  a  Roman  or  Latin  colony,  by  grant  from  the 
Koman  people ;  and  3dly,  Land  still  held  by  the  Roman  people  as  domain,  whether 
it  was  let  or  farmed  by  the  government,  or  was  in  the  occupation  of  individuals, 
whether  Romans,  Latins,  or  Italians  of  other  nations.  We  have  no  Domesday- 
book  of  Italy  remaining,  which  would  enable  us  to  determine  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  these  three  kinds  of  land ;  but  the  amount  of  the  third  kind,  or  domun 
land,  was  absolutely  enormous ;  for  the  Roman  people  retained  their  full  right 
of  property,  as  we  have  seen  before,  in  all  land  occupied  (possessus)  by  individ- 
uals ;  whereas  a  large  proportion  of  the  manors  which  Domesday-book  records 
as  belonging  to  the  crown,  when  granted,'  as  they  soon  were,  to  private  persons, 
ceased  to  be  domun,  and  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  private  property. 
Thus  in  £ngland,  and  in  other  countries  of  modem  Europe,  the  domain  lands 
have  become  gradually  less  and  less  extensive ;  but  as  at  Rome  nothing  could 
atienate  them  except  a  regular  assignation,  and  as  various  circumstances  from 
time  to  time  added  to  their  amount,  on  the  whole  their  extent  went  on  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing ;  and  we  are  astonished  at  the  vast  proportion  of  domain 
famd  belonging  to  the  commonwealth,  even  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  all 
of  which  would  have  come  within  the  disposal  of  a  general  agrarian  law. 

The  later  effects  of  these  enormous  tracts  of  domain  land  are  well  known,  and 
will  require  our  notice  hereafter.  But  from  the  beginning  they  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^^ 
mnst  have  greatly  injured  the  spirit  and  life  of  Italy.  The  whole  im^  miu  tiM»  ^ 
aprinff  of  social  and  civil  activity  in  the  ancient  world  lay  in  '* 
its  dties ;  and  domain  land  and  citiear  could  not  exist  together.  Towns^'  there- 
fore, which  had  been  taken  at  the  ^rst  conquest  of  the  country,  and  their  inhabit 
iants  massacred  or  sold  for  slaves,  becoming  in  many  instances  the  domain  of 
the  conqueror,  were  condemned  to  perpetual  desolation.  Their  old  population 
was  dispersed  or  destroyed ;  and  the  wealthy  Roman,  who  became  the  occupant 
of  their  territory,  allowed  a  large  part  of  it  perhaps  to  lie  waste,  and  settled  the 
fllavea  whom  he  employed  in  ctutivating  the  remainder,  rather  in  farm  buildings  or 
workhouses  in  the  country,  than  in  the  houses  of  the  old  town.  Thus  a  scanty 
aod  scattered  slave  population  succeeded  in  the  place  of  those  numerous  free 
cities,  which,  small  as  they  were,  yet  well  answered  the  great  object  of  civil  so- 
ciety, in  brining  out  at  once  the  faculties  and  affections  of  mankind ;  while  by 
the  frequent  mterposition  of  these  large  and  blank  districts,  the  free  towns  which 
wero  lat  became  more  isolated,  and  their  resouroes  diminished,  because  they  too 
had  lost  a  part  of  their  territory  to  the  conqueror.  The  larger  cities  had  in 
many  instances  ^become  Latin  colonies,  and  wera  lost  to  their  old  nation :  and 
thus,  when  the  Samnites  joined  Hannibal,  it  was  like  the  insurrection  of  a  peas- 
antry, whero  all  the  fortresses  are  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Beneventum  and 
JEaemM,  the  principal  cities  remaining  in  Samnium,  wero  Latin  colonies,  or  in 
o>tber  words  Roman  garrisons ;  the  Samnite  towns  wero  all  inconsiderable ;  and 
as  soon  as  HannibaFs  protection  was  withdrawn,  the  first  Roman  army  which 
iavaded  the  country  recovered  them  almost  without  resistance. 

Many  questions  might  be  asked  concerning  the  state  of  Italy,  to  which  the 
above  sketch  contains  no  answer.  Many,  indeed,  I  could  not  answer  satisfac- 
torily ;  and  the  tysenssion  of  doubtful  points  of  law  or  antiquities,  where  the 
greatest  men  have  been  unaUe  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusions,  seems  to  me 
to  encumber  history,  rather  than  illustrate  it.  Some  points  I  have  forborne  to 
ootiee  at  present^  beeaose  their  bearing  on  the  general  course  of  the  atory.is  not 
^i  manifest.  I  have  wished,  not  to  write  an  essay  on  the  condition  of  ancient  Ital v 
m  the  abstraot,  but  to  oonneot  my  notices  of  it  with  the  history  of  the  period, 
that  this  chapter  may  catch  some  portion  of  the  interest  attached  to  Hattnibal's 
great  invasion;  whimt  it  may  ronder  the  namtive  of  that  invasion  moro  intelli- 
giUe»  and  may  enable  me  to  pursue  it  with  fewer  interruptions. 

Meantime  we  must  follow  the  course  of  events  abroad  and  at  home,  througl* 
the  two-and-twenty  years  which  still  separate  us  from  the  beginning  of  the  ex 
pedition  of  Hannibal. 


CHAPTER  ILII. 

aZNERAL  inSTOBY  FBOM  THE  FIRST  TO  THE  SECOND  PUNIC  -WAR— ILLYBTAK 
WAR-GREAT  GAULISH  INVASION— MUSTER  OF  THE  FORCES  OF  ALL  ITALY— 
DEFEAT  OF  THE  GAULS— ROMAN  INVASIONS  OF  CISALPINE  GAUL— M.  MAR- 
CELLUS  AND  C.  FLAMINIUS.    A.  U.  C.  618  TO  685.    A.  C.  241  TO  219. 

Alrxady  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  some  eminent  Romans  were  in  their 
tu,  full  manhood,  whose  names  are  enduringiy  associated  with  the 
events  of  the  second.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  the  great  dictator, 
"  who  by  his  caution  saved  the  Roman  state/'  was  consul  eight  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Carthage ;  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  conqueror  and 
butcher  of  Capua,  obtained  his  first  consulship  four  years  eai'lier,  in  the  year  517 ; 
and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse,  tnust  have  been  thirty 
years  old  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  wir,  had  already  won  honors  by  his  per- 
sonal prowess  as  a  soldier  in  Sicily,  and  had  held  the  office  of  curule  aed^le.  The 
earliest  Roman  historians,  C.  Fabius  Pictor,  and  L.  Cincius  Alimentus,  must  have 
been  at  this  time  old  enough  to  retain  some  impression  of  things  around  them ; 
NsBvitts,  the  earliest  known  Roman  poet,  had  served  in  the  last  war  in  Sicily; 
livius  Andronicus,  the  oldest  dramatist,  brought  his  first  piece  upon  the  stage 

in  the  very  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.    Hannibal  him- 
self, whose  genius  was  to  be  the  mover  and  controller  of  the  fu- 
ture invasion  of  Italy,  was  already  born ;  but  he  was  as  yet  an  innocent  cfaild» 
only  six  years  old,  playing  in  his  father's  house  at  Carthage. 

The  transition  from  war  to  peace,  which  we  remember  five  or  six  and  twenty 
State  if  luiMMfurtiM  years  ago,  after  a  contest  of  very  nearly  the  same  length  as  the 
****  first  Punic  war,  brought  rather  an  increase  than  an  abatement  of 

embarrassment.  A  gpreat  stimulant  was  withdrawn;  but  a  great  burden  re- 
mained to  be  borne ;  and  the  end  is  not  yet  manifest.  But  no  sooner  do  the 
marks  of  battles  pass  away  from  the  fields  where  they  were  fought,  than  the 
efifects  even  of  an  exhausting  war  were  shaken  off  in  ancient  times  by  nations  not 
yet  fallen  into  decline ;  because  wars  in  those  days  were  not  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  posterity.  The  sole  debt  which  Rome  had  contracted  had  been 
incurred  for  the  building  of  her  last  fleet ;  and  this  could  be  paid  off  immediatdy 
by  the  Carthaginian  contributions.  Population  repairs  its  losses  with  wonderfn) 
rapidity ;  and  to  the  dominions  which  the  Romans  nad  possessed  before  the  war, 
was  now  added  the  greatest  portion  of  Sicily.  Q.  Lutatius,  the  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  constt  who  had  won  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Agates,  passed  the 
whole  summer  of  his  consulship  in  Sicily  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  and 
settled  the  future  condition  of  the  Roman  part  of  the  island.'  Sicily  was  the 
earliest  Roman  province ;  and  in  it  was  first  exhibited  that  remarkable  system  of 
provincial  government,  which  was  gradually  extended  over  so  large  a  part  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  peculiar  character  of  this  system  did  not  consist  in  the  ab- 
solute dominion  of  the  Roman  magistrates ;  for  their  power  was  no  less  uncon- 
trolled in  Italy  itself,  everywhere  beyond  the  immediate  pj-ecinct  of  Rome,  than 
it  could  be  in  the  provinces.  But  the  nations  of  Italy,  like  the  allies  of  I^ace- 
dsemon,  aided  the  sovereign  state  with  their  arms,  and  paid  no  tribute ;  while  the 
provinces  were  disarmed,  like  the  allies  of  Athens,  and  served  their  soverdgn 
with  their  money,  and  not  with  their  men.  Hence  the  perpetual  difference  in 
Roman  law  between  land  in  Italy  and  land  in  the  provinces ;  that  the  former 
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might  be  held  by  individuals  as  their  freehold,  and  was  liable  to  no  payments  of 
tithe  or  land  tax  ;  while  the  property  of  the  latter  was  vested  solely  in  the  Ro- 
mau  people.  When  we  hear  that  a  Sicilian  state  had  its  forfeited  lands  restored 
to  it/  this  means  only  that  they  were  restored  subjected  to  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  conqueror ;  and  therefore  they  were  still  burdened  with  the  payment  of 
tithes,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  they  were  not  held  by  their  possessors  in 
full  property. 

No  sooner  was  the  provincial  system  established  in  Sicily,  than  the  moneyed 
men  of  Rome,  the  famous  Publicani,  becran  to  flock  over  to  the  . 
island  to  farm  the  tithes  and  the  various  other  revenues  which  •dtoth«&n»no/th* 
came  in  from  a  province  to  the  Eoman  people.  Then  were  opened  "^'•^ 
all  those  sources  of  acquiring  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  provincials,  which  rich 
or  influential  Roman  citizens  drained  so  unsparingly.  Many  Sicilian  states  were 
hindered  from  buying  land  in  each  other's  territories  ;*  but  the  Roman  could  pur- 
chase everywhere;  and  competition  being  thus  restricted,  he  was  enabled  to 
purchase  at  greater  advantac^e.  If  any  state,  or  any  individual  in  it,  had  sus- 
tained losses  which  disabled  them  from  paying  what  they  owed  to  the  government 
at  the  appointed  time,  a  wealthy  Roman  was  always  ready  to  lend  them  money ; 
and  as  the  Roman  law  of  interest  did  not  extend  to  the  provinces,  he  lent  it  on 
his  own  terms,  and  availed  himself  of  the  necessities  of  the  borrower  to  the 
utmost.  Even  in  common  commercial  transactions  the  Roman  merchant  in 
the  provinces  came  into  the  market  with  great  advantages.  If  he  wished  to 
buy,  a  provincial  would  often  be  afraid  to  bid  against  him :  if  he  sold  at  a  high 
price,  the  provincial  dealers  in  the  same  commodity  would  be  afraid  to  undersell 
him.  The  money  thus  gained  by  Roman  citizens  in  the  provinces  gave  them 
influence  at  Rome ;  and  this  again  made  their  friendship  or  enmity  of  importance 
to  the  Roman  provincial  governors.  Thus  they  were  armed  not  only  with  the 
general  authority  of  the  Roman  name,  but  with  the  direct  countenance  and  sup- 
port of  the  Roman  magistrates ;  and  those  magistrates  held  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties of  the  provincials  at  their  absolute  disposal. 

While  the  wealthy  had  these  means  afforded  them  of  becoming  more  wealthy^ 
the  end  of  a  long  wv  seemed  a  fit  season  for  rewarding  the  faith-  ^^^^^^^^^  ,^ 
fill  services  of  som:  Df  the  poorer  citizens,  and  of  the  subjects  of  *«  ^^r  t!*  thitt^ 
the  commonwealth  I  have  already  noticed  the  large  assignation 
of  lands  which  tooK  place  somewhere  about  this  period,  and  for  the  direction  of 
which  no  fewer  than  fifteen  commissioners  were  appointed.  And  the  censors  of 
the  year  513  created  two  new  tribes  of  Roman  citizens,  the  Quirinian  and  the 
Velinian,'*  containing,  as  the  names  show,  the  Sabines  of  the  neighborhood  of 
Cures  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Velinus,  and  the  people  possibly  of  some  other 
towns  and  districts  also.  These  new  tribes  raised  the  whole  number  of  tribes  to 
thirty-five:  and  none  were  ever  added  afterwards.  Nearly  sixty  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  last  creation  of  two  tribes,  the  Aniensian  and  Terentine, 
between  the  second  and  third  Samnite  wars.  But  before  another  period  of 
mxty  years  could  elapse,  Hannibars  invasion  had  so  changed  the  state  of  Italy 
and  of  the  Roman  people,  that  the  old  practice  was  never  again  repeated :  and 
thus  the  Roman  tribes  remained  ^xed  at  the  number  of  thirty-five,  rather  from 
accident,  as  I  believe,  than  from  deliberate  design. 

But  the  remedy  in  human  affairs  is  seldom  commensurate  with  the  evil. 
Neither  the  assignation  of  lands  by  the  fifteen  commissioners,  nor  u^^j^^^,^^  |^ 
the  grant  of  the  full  Roman  franchise  to  a  portion  of  the  Sabine  tami  bbmn  aoiviM 
people,  could  compensate  to  Italy  for  the  wide  destruction  of  the  '  "^ 
poorest  classes  of  free  citizens  occasioned  by  the  naval  losses  of  the  first  Punic 
war.  "  The  Romans,"  sajrs  Polybius,'  "  lost  in  battle  and  by  shipwreck,  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  no  fewer  than  700  quinqueremes."    They  lost  besides,  at  one 
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time,  nearly  800  com  ships  in  the  great  storm  whieh  wrecked  the  two  fleets  of 
L.  Junius,  on  the  south  coast  of  8icilj,  in  the  year  505.  Now  the  seamen,  as 
is  well  known,  were  taken  exclusively  firom  the  poorest  class  of  freemen ;  from 
those  who,  in  many  instances  no  doubt,  like  the  corresponding  class  in  Greece, 
lived  only  by  their  labor ;  who  in  fitruria,  especiallyt  and  elsewhere,  resembled 
the  Coloni,  so  well  known  from  the  law  books  of  the  latter  empire,  a  class  of  men 
humble  and  dependent,  but  not  slaves.  As  the  war  drained  this  class  more  aod 
more,  it  had  at  the  same  time  supplied  the  slave  market  beyond  all  former  ex- 
ample. Nor  did  the  supply  cease  with  the  war  against  Carthage ;  for  aevetal 
years  afterwards  we  read  of  expeditions  against  the  Ligurians,  Sardinians,  oi 
Corsicans '}  and  every  expedition  brought  off  slaves  as  a  part  of  its  plunder. 
**  Sardinians  for  sale"^  became  a  proverb  to  express  any  thing  of  the  least  possible 
value ;  and  the  Corsicans  were  a  race  so  bmtish,  according  to  the  judgiaent  of 
the  slave  dealers  of  the  Augustan  age,  that  they  ^oold  fetch  only  the  amalkrt 
price  in  the  market.'  These  poor  wretches  therefore  would  not  pay  the  expense 
of  carrying  them  to  the  distant  markets  of  Greece  or  Asia :  they  must  be  sold 
at  home ;  and  their  purchasers  would  commonly  be  the  holden  oi  large  estates 
of  domain  land,  who  employed  them  there  in  the  place  of  free  laborera.  Thus 
began  tliat  general  use  of  slave  labor  in  Italy,  which  in  the  course  of  a  hundred 
years  had  in  some  places  almost  extirpated  the  free  population. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  513,  the  consul  Q,  Lutatius  returned  home  from 
War  ifitii  tiM  Fdii.  ^^^  Settlement  of  Sicily :  but  before  he  went  out  of  office  in  the 
'"^  following  spring,  both  he  and  his  colleague,  A.  Manlius,  w«ne 

obliged  to  employ  the  whole  force  of  the  commonwealth  against  an  enemy  soaroeiy 
thirty  miles  distant  from  the  walls,  of  Rome.  These  enemies  were  the  Faiis- 
cans,  or  people  of  Falerii :'  a  name  which  has  not  been  heard  of  in  Roman  hb- 
tory  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  when  it  is  said  that  the  four  new 
tribes  created  after  the  recovery  of  Rome  from  the  Gauls,  in  the  year  368,  were 
composed  partly  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  Falerii.  What  conkl 
tempt  a  single  city  to  brave  the  power  of  Rome  at  a  period  when  there  was  no 
foreign  war  to  make  a  diversion  in  its  favor,  we  know  not,  and  can  scarcely  con- 
jecture. But  the  Romans  thought  the  example  so  dangerous,  that  they  exerted 
their  whole  force  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  it ;  and  in  six  days  the  Faliacana, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  were  obliged  to  submit  at  discretion.  They  were 
forced  to  surrender  all  their  arms,  horses,  and  movable  property,  and  Lalf  of 
their  domain  land :  their  city  was  destroyed ;  and  they  were  removed  to  another 
spot  less  strongly  situated  ;  a  condition  similar  to  that  which  had  been  imposed 
on  the  people  of  Volsinii,  four-and^wenty  years  evlier.  For  this  conquiest  both 
consuls  obtained  a  triumph. 

With  the  exception  of  this  six  days'  war,  the  three  years  which  followed  the 
Brnpioymmti  iurtof  t^'caty  with  Carthago  were  to  Rome  a  period  of  perfect  pettpe. 
u>rMjrw*orpM««.  While  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa  were  struggling  for  ihek  exist- 
ence against  their  revolted  subjects  and  their  rebellious  mercenary  soldiers,  the 
Roman  annals  record  nothing  but  friendly  embassies,  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, new  festivals,  and  new  kmds  of  amusement.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Ptolemy  Euerget^,  kin^  of  £gypt,  to  offer  him  the  aid  of  Rome  against  the  kim^ 
of  Syria  ;'**  but  it  was  declined  with  thanks,  aa  the  war  was  already  at  an  end. 
A  carriage  road  was  made  to  the  top  of  the  Aventine  by:  the  sediles,  L.  and  M. 
Publicius,  with  the  fines  which  they  had  recovered  from  persons  convicted  oi 
pasturing  their  cattle  illegally  on  the  domains  of  the  commonwealth:  with 
another  portion  of  these  same  finea  was  defrayed  the  expense  of  the. games  of 
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FloRw''  DOW  for  the  first  time  hutituted,  and  celebrated  from  henceforward  every 
yeary  beginning  on  the  28th  of  April :  and  in  514,  as  I  have  abready  mentioned, 
tbe  first  regihlar  drama  was  ezhiUted  at  Rome  by  L.  Livius  Androniens.**  It 
Biay  be  noticed  as  a  ouriooa  ccdocidence,  that  the  next  year,  515,  witnessed  the 
birth  of  Q.  Ennius,  who  jnay  be  called  the  father  of  the  existbg  poetry  of  the 
Latin  language. 

This  season  of  peace  appears  to  hare  infused  a  spirit-  of  nnwonted  mod- 
eration and  honesty  into  the  Boman  councils.  Some  Italian  ves-  F(!Hidiyn]aii4Mwitk 
aels  carrying  corn  to  the  African  rebels  were  interrupted  by  the  <^*^*<*- 
Carthaginians,  and  the  crews  thrown  into  prison."  The  inomans  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  require  their  uberation,  which  the  Carthaginians  granted;  and  this 
ready  compliance  so  gratified  the  Boman  government,  that  they  released  without 
ransom  all  the  Carthi^nian  prisoners  still  left  in  their  hands^  permitted  supplies 
of  all  kinds  to  be  earned  to  Africa  for  the  use  of  the  Carthaginians,  while  they 
8trictl7  forbade  all  traflSio  with  the  rebels ;  and  even,  it  is  said,  allowed  the  Car- 
thaginians to  levy  soldiers  in  their  dominions ;  that  is,  to  enlist,  as  they  had  been 
wont«in  times  long  past^  Lucanian,  or  Samnite,  or  Bruttian  mercenaries.  Nor 
was  this  all;  for. when  the  mercenaries  in  Sardinia  revolted  from  Carthage,  and 
called  in  the  Romans  to  their  aid,  their  request  was  not  listened  to;  and  when 
the  people  of  Utica»  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  Carthaginians,  offered  to  give 
themselves  up  to  Rome,  the  Romans  rejected  this  offer  also. 

But  when  Hamikar's  genius  had  delivered  his  country  from  its  extreme  peril, 
when  the  rebel  mercenanes  were  destroyed,  and  when  Utica  and  BeghMbf ««  mw  «•. 
the  other  revolted  towns  and  people  of  Africa  had  been  obliged  ^^ 
to  submit  at  discretion,  when  perhaps  also  rumors  were  already  abrosvi  of  HamiL 
«ar's  intended  expediuon  to  Spain,  then  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans  seems  to 
have  revived,  and  their  whole  conduct  towards  Carthage  underwent  a  total 
change.  The  mercenaries  of  Sardinia,  after  having  revolted  from  Carthage,  and 
applied  at  that  time  vainly  for  the  aid  of  the  Romans^  were  overpowered  by  the 
natives  and  obliged  to  fly  from  the  island.'^  They  took  refuge  in  Italy,  and  had 
probably  never  ceased  soliciting  the  Roman  government  to  espouse  their  quarrel, 
and  take  possession  of  Sardinia  for  themselves.  But  now  the  Romans  began  to 
listen  to  them  ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  over  a  fleet  to  Sardinia  to  restore 
them.  The  Carthaginians  meanwhile,  having  recovered  their  dominion  in  Africa, 
were  proceeding  to  reduce  the  revolted  islands ;  and  an  armament  was*  prepared 
to  attack  Sardinia.  Then  the  Romans  complained  that  the  Carthaginians,  while 
employing  their  fleet  to  prevent  the  African  rebels  from  receiving 
supplies  by  sea,  had  committed  many  outrages  upon  Roman  sub-  '  '  '  *  '  '^'^ 
jects  sailing  to  and  from  Africa ;  that  this  nad  manifested  their  hostile  feeling 
towards  Rome ;  and  that  the  armament,  prepared  ostensibly  for  the  recovery  of 
Sardinia,  was  intended  t:;  attack  Italy.  Accordingly,  the  senate  and  people 
passed  a  resolution  for  war  with  Carthage.  The  Carthaffinians,  utterly  unable 
to  engage  in  a  new  contest,  offered  any  terms  for  the  ss^e  of  peace;  and  the 
Romans  not  only  obli£;ed  them  to  make  a  formal  cession  of  Sardinia,  but  required 
them  to  pay  1200  talents,  in  additiou  to  the  sum  stipulated  by  the  last  treaty, 
as  a  compensatioii  for  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  Roman  merchants,  and  a  pen- 
alty for  their  meditated  aggression.'' -  Hamilcar  advised  compliance  with  these 
demands ;  but  he  hastened,  no  doubt,  with  tenfi^d  eagerness,  the  preparations 
for  his  expedition  to  Spain. 

When  all  was  readyj  the  general  performed  a  solemn  sacrifice,  to  propitiate  the 
irods  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise.^*    The  omens  were  declared 
favorable ;  Hamilcar  had  poured  the  libation  on  the  victun,  which 

»  0»id,  Ta»t  V.  jr9-«»4,    restun,  v.  Pub-  *•  Polybiu»,  I.  29. 

Kdas.  "  Polybiu8, 1. 88.  Appisa  d«  Bob*  Punia  0.  & 
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was,  duly  offered  on  the  altar,  wben  on  a  sudden  ho  desired  all  his  ofiScers,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  sacrifice,  to  step  aside  to  a  little  distance,  and  then  <^led 
his  son  Hannibal.  Hannibal,  a  boy  of  nine  years  old,  went  up  to  his  father,  and 
Hamilcar  asked  him  kindly,  if  he  would  like  to  go  with  him  to  the  war.  The 
boy  eagerly  caught  at  the  offer,  and  with  a  child's  'earnestness  implored  hii 
father  to  take  him.  Then  Hamilcar  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  up  to 
the  altar,  and  bade  him,  if  he  wished  to  follow  his  father,  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
sacrifice,  and  swear  **  that  he  would  never  be  the  friend  of  the  Romans."  Han- 
nibal swore,  and  nev^r  to  his  latest  hour  forgot  his  vow.  He  went  forth  devoted 
to  his  country's  gods  as  the  appointed  enemy  and  destroyer  of  their  enemies; 
and  the  thought  of  his  high  calling  dwelt  ever  on  his  mind,  directing  and  con- 
centrating the  spirit  and,  enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  and  mingling  with  it  the  fore- 
cast, the  great  purposes,  and  the  deep  and  unwavering  resolution  of  the  ma- 
tures t  manhood. 

This  story  of  his  solemn  vow  was  told  by  Hannibal  himself  many  years  after- 
iuMWM.«iiNitMwith  wards  to  Antiochus,  king  of  Syiia;  but,  at  the  time,  it  was  heard 
^^"^'**<*'  by  no  other  ears  than  his  father's ;  and  when  he  sailed  with  Ha- 

milcar to  Spam,  none  knew  that  he  went  with  any  feelings  beyond  the  common 
light-hearted  curiosity  of  a  child.  But  the  Romans  view^  Hamilcar's  expedidon 
with  alarm,  and  were  probably  well  aware  that  he  would  brook  his  country's 
humiliation  only  so  long  as  he  was  unable  to  avenge  it.  More  than  once  thej 
renewed  their  complaints  that  the  Carthaginians  annoyed  their  merchants  at  sea, 
and  that  they  were  intriguing  with  the  Sardinians,  to  excite  them  to  revolt  from 
Rome.  A  fresh  sum  of  money  was  paid  by  Carthage ;  but  the  complaints  still 
continued  ;  and  the  Romans,  for  the  second  time  it  is  said,  passed  a  resolution  for 
A.  u.  c.  811.  A.  c  '^Ai'-  Embassy  after  embassy  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Cartba- 
^**'  ginian  government,  to  deprecate  a  renewal  of  the  contest ;''  and  as 

last  ten  of  the  principal  members  of  the  council  of  elders  were  appointed  ao^bas- 
sadors,  if  perhaps  their  rank  and  dignity  might  at  once  move  the  Romans  to  pity, 
and  inspire  confidence  in  the  peaceful  intentions  of  Carthage.  Still  the  Romans 
were  for  a  long  time  inexorable ;  till  Hanno,  the  youngest  of  the  ambassadors, 
and,  if  he  was,  as  is  probable,  the  famous  opponent  of  Hannibal,  himself  sincerely 
inclined  to  maintmn  the  peace,  remonstrated  with  the  senate  plainly  and  boldly. 
"  If  you  will  not  have  peace  with  us,"  he  said,  "  then  ^ve  us  back  Sardinia  and 
Sicily  ;  for  i^e  yielded  them  to  you,  not  to  purchase  a  brief  truce,  but  your  last- 
ing friendship.""  Then  the  Romans  were  persuaded ;  and  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  again  renewed  and  ratified.  This  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  519,  in  the  con- 
sulship of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  and  C.  Atilius  Bulbus.  It  was,  apparently,  to 
assure  the  Carthaginians  that  the  peace  thus  ratified  was  to  be  sincere  and  lasting, 
that  the  old  ceremony  of  shutting  the  gates  of  Janus  was  now  performed ;"  for 
the  first  time,  it  was  said,  since  the  reign  of  King  Numa ;  for  the  last  time  also 
until  they  were  closed  by  Augustus  after  his  conquest  of  Egypt. 

But  in  this  very  year,  as  well  as  for  several  years  before  and  after  it,  the  Ro- 
A.  u.  a  Ml.  A.  c.  ™A^  ^I'nis  found  employment  agamst  barbarian  enemies  in  Sardinia, 
ns.  Divti.  wan.  Jq  Qorsica,  in  Liguna,  and  in  Cbalpine  Gaul.*  These  wars  senrwl 
to  exercise  the  citizens  in  arms,  to  furaish  the  consuls  with  an  occasion  of  tri- 
umphs, and  to  bring  fresh  multitudes  of  slaves  into  Italy.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus, 
afterwards  so  famous,  was  consul  for  the  first  time  in  521,  and  obtained  a  tri- 
umph for  his  victories  over  the  Ligrarians.'^ 

Twelve  years  after  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  six  after  the  solemn  con- 
firmation of  the  treaty,  a  Roman  army  was  sent,  for  the  first  time,  across  the  Ionian 

"  Zonaraa,  VIII.  18.    OrosiuB,  IV.  12.  Miudmus,  VI.  8,  §  8 ;  EaTopiiuJIL  S.  For  Uit 

*  Dion  CassiaB.  Fragm.  Urain.  OL.  war  in  Lignria,  Dion  Ganaiaa,  Fragm.  Tmmo, 
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falf.    More  than  forty  years  had  now  passed  since  the  death  of  tu  it<»iui  anm  lu 
yrrhus;  his  family  in  the  second  generation  had  become  ex-  a*^^- 
dnct ;  and  the  Epirots  were  governing  themselves  without  a  king.     But  their 
power  had  sunk  almost  to  nothing ;  and  the  only  name  now  dreaded  in  those 
parts  was  that  of  the  Iliyrians. 

The  various  tribes  of  the  Ulyrian  nation  occupied  the  whole  eastern  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  from  its  most  northern  extremity  to  its  mouth.  Their 
extent  mland  can  scarcely  be  determined :  in  the  later  Roman  ge-  °7™^ 
ography,  the  name  of  Illyricum  was  applied  to  the  whole  country  between  Ma- 
cedonia and  the  Danube,"  while  the  early  Greek  writers  distmguished  the  Illyr- 
ians  from  the  Pseonians  or  Pannonians,  and  appear  to  have  confined  the  Ulyrian 
name  to  the  tract  of  country  more  or  less  narrow  where  the  streams  flow  into  the 
Adriatic;  and  placed  other  nations,  the  Triballians,  Pceonians,  and  Thracians,  in 
the  country  beyond  the  watershed,  where  the  streams  run  northward  to  the 
Danube.  In  truth,  all  these  nations  were  probably  connected  with  each  other ; 
and  their  language,  if  it  belonged,  as  seems  likely,  to  the  Sclavonic  branch  of  the 
g^reat  Indo-Germantc  family,  was  not  wholly  foreign  either  to  the  Hellenic,  spoken 
on  their  southern  borders,  or  to  the  various  dialects  of  Italy,  from  which  they 
are  so  little  distant  on  their  western  frontier.  The  Iliyrians  on  the  Adriatic  coast, 
and  on  the  western  border  of  Upper  Macedonia,  were  held  by  the  Greeks  iu 
great  respect  for  their  courage ;  but,  like  most  barbarians,  thev  loved  to  maintain 
themselves  by  plunder  instead  of  labor ;  and  the  innumerable  harbors  along  their 
coast  tempted  them  to  plunder  by  sea  rather  than  by  land.  Seventy  years  before 
this,  they  were  already  formidable  to  all  who  navigated  the  Adriatic :  but  now, 
since  the  fall  of  the  Epirot  power,  the  coast  to  the  southward  lay  unprotected ; 
and  their  vessels  made  frequent  plimdering  descents,  not  only  on  Epirus,  but 
even  on  the  western  shores  of  Peloponnesus,  on  Elis,  and  on  Messenia.  This 
brought  them  more  in  the  way  of  the  merchant  ships  of  Italy,  which  were  en- 
gaged in  traffic  with  Greece  and  the  East ;  and  complaints  of  the  Ulyrian  pira- 
cies had  been  frequently  brought  before  the  Roman  government,  a.  u.  c.  its.  a.  c. 
These  were  for  a  time  neglected,  but  at  last  they  became  more  ***' 
numerous  and  pressing  ;  and  they  were  further  supported  by  the  people  of  the 
island  of  Issa,  a  Greek  colony,  who,  being  attacked  by  the  Iliyrians,  sent  to  im- 
plore the  protection  of  the  Romans. 

The  senate  accordingly  sent,  as  was  its  custom,  three  ambassadors  to  Ulyria, 
to  learn  the  state  of  the  Ulyrian  power,"  and  to  find  out  what  AiiihMind«n.Mitton. 
friends  the  Romans  would  be  likely  to  have  within  the  country  »y"*i~*»«d«^- 
itself,  if  they  should  have  occasion  to  declare  war.  The  ambassadors  found  the 
king  of  the  Iliyrians  dead  ;  and  his  widow,  Teuta,  as  the  Ulyrian  law  permitted, 
was  governing  in  the  name  of  her  step-son,  Pinnes,  who  was  still  a  child.  At  the 
moment  when  the  ambassadors  arrived,  the  Ulyrian  queen  was  besieging  Issa, 
and  was  highly  elated  with  the  recent  success  of  her  fleet,  which  had  returned 
loaded  with  spoil  from  a  plundering  expedition  against  Epirus.  She  was  in  no 
mood  therefore  to  brook  the  peremptory  language  always  used  by  Roman  am- 
bassadors ;  and  one  of  the  three  so  oflended  her,  that  she  sent  one  of  her  ships 
after  them  on  their  return  home,  to  seize  them.  Two  of  them  were  killed,  and 
the  third  was  brought  to  the  queen,  and  thrown  into  prison.** 

The  Romans,  without  delay,  declared  war  against  the  Iliyrians,  and  both  con- 
suls, Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus  and  L.  Postumius  Albinus,  were 
sent  across  the  Adriatic  with  a  fleet  and  army  such  as  had  rarely     "'    *  •myrtaifc 
been  seen  in  those  parts.     As  usual,  they  foimd  allies  within  the  country ;  Deme* 

*•  Zooams,  VIII.  19.    Appian,  IIlTr.  I.  Fliny,  XXXIV.  11,  Bays  that  stataes  (tripedanea) 
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triu8»  a  Greek  of  the  islimd  of  PfaArcMr,  who  Wflis  holdings  dnejn,  for  the  IDyrum 
qiieen,  surrendered  it  at  once  to  the  Roman  fleet,"  and  guided  the  consuls  in  all 
their  subsequent  operations.  A  Roman  fleet  of  two  hundred  qoinqueiemes,  and 
a  regular  consular  army  of  22,000  men,  were,  as  opposed  to  the  piratical  haifcs 
and  robber  soldiery  of  Queen  Teuta,  like  a  giant  amongst  pigmies.  Town  after 
town,  and  tribe  after  tribe,  yielded  to  them,  and  Teuta,  having  taken  refuge  m 
Rhizon,  which  was  almost  her  last  remaining  stronghold,  was  glad  to  obtain 
peace  on  the  conqueror's  terms.  The  greater  part  of  her  former  domintcm  was 
bestowed  on  Demetrius ;  she  was  to  pay  a  fixed  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and 
was  never  to  allow  more  than  two  of  her  ships  together,  and  these  not  armed 
vessels,  to  sail  to  the  south  of  the  port  of  lissus,  the  last  plaoe  in  the  Illyrian 
dominions**'  In  the  course  3f  Ihis  short  war,  not  only  Coreynty  but  ApoUonia 
also,  and  Epidamnus,  submitted  to  the  Romans  at  diseretion,  and  received 
their  liberty,  as  was  afterwards  the  £ste  of  all  Greece,  as  a  gift  from  the  Roman 
people. 

The  Illyrian  war  having  been  settled  rather  by  the  Roman  fleet  than  by  the 
rmmui  itmfrnwit,  bto  ^nny,  Cn.  Fabius,  who  had  oommanded  the  fleets  returned  homo 
°'****'  alone  to  obtain  a  triumph ;  while  his  colleague,  L.  Postumius,  was 

left  with  a  small  force  at  Corcynu  He  sent  ambassadors  to  the  JStoliuis 
and  the  Archtean  league,  to  explain  the  ffrounds  oo  which  the  Romans  had 
crossed  the  sea,  and  to  read  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  with  the  Illyri- 
ans.  As  all  the  Greeks  had  suffered  from  or  dreaded  the  Illyrian  piracies,  the 
Roman  ambassadors  had  met  with  a  most  friendly  reception,  and  were  welcomed 
OS  the  benefactors  of  Greece.  Soon  afterwards  the  Romans  sent  other  embas- 
sies  to  Corinth  and  to  Athens,  with  no  other  object,  so  far  as  appears,  than  of  in- 
troducing themselves  to  some  of  the  most  illustrious  states  of  the  Greek  name, 
which  many  of  the  Romans  had  already  learnt  to  admire.  At  Corinth  they  re- 
ceived the  solemn  thanks  of  the  Corinthians  for  the  services  they  had  rendered 
to  the  Greek  nation ;  and  the  Romans  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  Isthmian 
ganief>  as  if  they  were  acknowledged  to  have  some  connection  with  the  Hellenian 
race."  The  Athenians,  it  is  said,  went  further,  granted  to  the  Roman  people  the 
honorary  franchise  of  Athenian  citizens,  and  i^mitted  tiiem  to  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  That  this  honor  was  not  despised  by  the  highest  Roman  nobility  may 
be  concluded  from  the  fact,  that  A.  Manlius  Torquatus,  who  was  censor  in  506, 
and  consul  in  509  and  512,  has  the  surname  of  ^^tticus,  in  the  Capitoline  Fasti, 
a  name  borne,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  no  other  member  of  his  family,  ^ther  before 
or  afterwards. 

Nearly  about  the  time  when  the  consuls^  Cn.  Fulvius  and  L.  Postumius,  left 
Rome  on  their  expedition  to  lUyria,  the  Romans  must  have  heard 
the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Hamilear.  From-  his  first  landing  in 
Spain  he  had  advanced  with  uninterrupted  success,  training  his  army  in  this  con- 
stant warfare  with  the  bravest  of  barbarians,  and  gaimng  fresh  popularity  and 
influence  both  at  home  and  with  his  soldiers,  by  his  free  distribution  of  his  spoils ; 
spoils  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  common  poverty  of  barbarians,  but  rich  in  sil- 
ver and  sold,  the  produce  of  the  still  abundant  mines  of  Spain.  In  the  ninth 
year  of  his  command  he  had  reached  the  Tagus,  when  he  was  killed  in  a  battle 
with  the  Vettonians,  a  tribe  who  dwelt  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son4n-law,  Hasdrubal.* 

The  work  which  Hamilear  had  bemm  by  the  sword,  was  continued  and  consoli* 
HMdrubftrt  wognm  dstcd  by  the  policy  of  his  successor.  Hasdrubal  was  one  of  those 
t%5*bj'  th^^Ss  ni®"  ^^o  are  especially  fitted  to  exercise  an  ascendency  over  the 
iud»ekiiiiik  minds  of  barbarians ;"  his  personal  appearance  was  engaging ;  he 

understood  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Spaniards,  and  spared  no  pains  to 
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acoommodHte  himself  to  tbem.  Thus  the  native  princes,  far  and  mwr,  sought 
his  friendship,  and  were  ea^er  to  become  the  allies  of  Carthage ;  a.  n  a  sm.  a.  o. 
while  by  the  foundation  of  iTew  Carthage,  or  Carthagena,  a  place  '^ 
possessing  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  naturally  strong  on 
the  land  side,  he  was  enabled  to  command  the  heart  of  Spain,  from  a  position 
dose  at  hand,  instead  of  beginning  his  operations  from  a  distant  comer  of  the  coun- 
try, like  Gades.  The  Romans  observed  his  progress  with  no  small  alarm ;  but 
tbeir  dread  of  an  approaching  Gaulish  invasion  made  them  unwilling  to  provoke 
a  war  at  this  moment  with  Carthage.  They  endeavored  therefore  to  secure 
themselves  by  treaty,  and  concluded  a  conventbn  with  Hasdrubal,  by  which  he 
bound  himself  not  to  extend  his  conquests  to  the  north  of  the  Ibems  or  Ebro  ^ 
By  this  stipulation  the  Romans  hoped  to  keep  him  at  a  sufficient  distance,  not 
from  Italy  only,  but-  from  their  old  allies,  the  people  of  Massalia,  some  of  whose 
colonies  had  been  founded  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  along  the  coast  of  what  is  now 
Catalonia.  Nor  were  they  abandoning  to  him  the  whole  country  southward  of 
the  Iberus ;  for  they  had  lately  formed  an  alliance  with  the  l^aguntines,  a  people 
partly  of  Greek,  or  at  any  rate  not  of  Spanish  extraction,  who  lived  near  the 
coast  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Sucro,  and  who,  in  their  fear  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian power,  had  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Rome^'^  The  treaty 
concluded  with  Hamilcar,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  had  contained  a 
clause  forbidding  either  of  the  contracting  parties  to  molest  the  allies  of  the 
other;"  Saguntum,  therefore,  was  safe  from  attack;  and  the  Romans  hoped,  no 
doubt,  to  secure  their  footing  in  Spain  through  its  means,  and  from  thence,  so 
soon  as  the  Gaulish  war  was  over»  to  sap  the  newly  formed  dominion  of  Car- 
thage, by  offering  their  aid  to  all  the  native  tribes  who  might  wish  to  escape 
from  it 

But  these  hopes  and  fears  for  their  dominion  in  Spain  were  overpowered  at 
present  by  a  nearer  anxiety,  the  dread  of  a  Gaulish  invasion.  The  Tiir««t«nian  or  n  ib. 
Cisalpine  Gauls  had  for  the  last  ten  years  resumed  their  old  hos*  "■ioabjtE.c.ob. 
tile  dispositions,  which  before  that  time  had  slumbered  for  nearly  forty-five  years, 
since  their  great  defeat  by  the  consul  Q.  JSmilius  Papus,  two  years  before  the 
invasion  of  Pyrrhus.**  In  that  interval  they  had  seen  two  Roman  colonies  founded 
on  the  land  which  had  formerly  been  theirs ;  Sena,  immediately  after  the  war,** 
and  Ariminum,  about  fourteen  years  afterwards,  or  four  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  with  Carthage..  But  neither  of  these  occupations  of  what  they 
must  have  considered  their  own  land,  provoked  them,  as  it  seems,  to  attack  the 
Romans ;  and  they  remained  quiet  through  the  whole  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
when  the  Romans,  engaged  year  after  year  in  Sicily,  would  have  resisted  them 
at  the  greatest  disadvantage,  ^ut  thtree  years  after  the  peace  with  Carthage, 
wc  find  the  Roman  consuls  invading  the  territory  of  the  Gauls.  It  is  difficult  to 
beheve  that  these  renewed  hostilities  were  wholly  owing,  as  Polybius  says,"^  to 
the  innate  restlessness  of  the  Gaulish  character,  and  to  the  rising  up  of  a  new 
generation  who  had  forgotten  the  defeats  of  their  fathers.  But  this  new  gener- 
ation must  have  been  ready  for  war  at  least  ten  years  earlier ;  and  their  impa- 
tience would  scarcely  have  waited  so  long  only  to  break  forth  at  last  when  the 
favorable  opportunity  was  over. 

The  Cisalpine  Gauls  called  in  their  brethren  from  beyond  the  Alps  to  aid 
them ;  but  tliese  new-comers  excited  jealousies  ;  and  on  one  occa-  ^,«MT•tloM  or  hm 
sion  there  was  a  regular  battle  fought  between  them  and  the  Cis-  o**^**""- 
alpine  Gauls,  with  such  slaughter  on  both  sides  as  relieved  the  Romans  from  all 
present  danger.**  But  afterwards,  in  the  year  521,  when  Fabius  Maximus  was 
for  the  first  time  consul,  an  agrarian  law  was  proposed  and  carried  by  C.  Fla- 

»  Pclybiuft,  II.  IS.   ni.  27,  ».  "  A.  U.  C.  472.    Chap.  XXXVn.  p.  890  oi 

»  P'JybiuB,  III.  15,  21,  80.  this  hintory. 

»  Pulybio*.  UI.  21.  ••  PolybiuB,  II.  19.  »  II.  21. 

"  Polybioi,  II,  21. 
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mmitts,  one  of  the  tribunes,  for  a  general  assignation  of  the  land  between  Arimi- 
num  and  Sena,'^  a  measure  which  not  only  ejected,  perhaps,  many  of  the  old 
Gaulish  inhabitants,  who  had  still  been  suffered  to  enjoy  their  former  possesions, 
but  seemed  an  earnest  of  the  intention  of  the  Romans  to  extirpate  the  Gauls  alto- 
A.  u.  c.  sM.  A.  c  gather  from  every  portion  of  Gaulish  territory  which  the  fortune 
**•  of  war  might  hereafter  give  them.     Accordingly,  there  was  now 

a  unanimous  cry  amongst  the  Gauls  for  war,  and  for  obtaining  the  aid  of  their 
Transalpine  countrymen.  Their  preparations  were  made  with  unusual  patience ; 
there  was  no  premature  movement ;  but  they  endeavored  to  provide  themselves 
with  money,  of  which  they  had  none  of  their  own,  by  selling  various  commodi- 
ties, wool  and  hides,  and,  above  all,  captive  slaves,  to  merchants  who  would  pay  for 
them  in  gold  and  silver.**  Thus  they  were  enabled  to  engage  th^  services  of  a 
large  body  of  Transalpine  Gaule,  whom  they  tempted  besides  with  the  prospect 
of  a  permanent  settlement  in  Italy ;  whilst  the  Romans,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  storm  was  gathering,  yet  unwilling  to  provoke  it  by  commencing  hostilities, 
were  kept  year  after  year  in  a  state  of  anxious  preparation,  till  the  invasion  at 
last,  as  it  seems,  actually  burst  upon  them  unexpectedly. 

In  this  state  of  suspense,  superstitious  terrors  possessed  men*s  minds  readilv. 
8a      tiomtomm.     "^^^  Capitol  was  struck  with  lightmng,  an  unwonted  prodigy ;  and 

the  Sibylline  books  were  consulted  in  consequence.  The  books 
said,  "  When  the  lightning  shall  strike  the  Capitol  and  the  temple  of  Apollo,  then 
must  thou,  0  Roman,  beware  of  the  Gauls."'*  And  another  prophecy  said  that 
a  time  should  come  "  when  the  race  of  the  Greeks  and  the  race  of  the  Gauls 
should  occupy  the  Forum  of  Rome.''  It  is  characteristic  of  superstition  to  trans- 
fer to  its  idols  that  mockery  of  truth  which  itself  so  delights  in,  and  to  believe 
that  they  care  not  for  wickedness,  if  it  be  done  to  promote  their  service.  A  man 
and  woman  of  the  Gaulish  race,  with  a  Greek  man  and  woman,  were  buried  ali?e 
in  the  Forum  Boarium,  that  the  prophecy  might  be  fulfilled  in  word,  and  might, 
so  the  Romans  hoped,  be  proved  to  be  in  spirit  a  lie.** 

It  was  the  spring  of  the  year  529,  and  the  consuls  chosen  were  L.  ^milius  Papus 
and  C.  Atllius  Regulus,  son  of  that  Regulus  who  had  been  so 
•  famous  in  the  first  Punic  war.  The  Transalpine  Gauls  had  not 
yet  crossed  the  Alps ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tidings  arrived  that  the  Sardinians, 
impatient  of  the  dominion  of  a  Roman  praetor,  to  which  they  had  now,  fpr  the 
first  time,  been  made  regularly  subject,  had  broken  out  into  a  general  revolt. 
Accordingly,  C.  Regulus,  with  one  consular  army,  was  sent  over  to  Sardinia  to 
put  down  the  revolt.*® 

He  was  already  arrived  in  his  province,  when  the  Transalpine  Gauls,  on  the 
prapaimiiont  for  th«  fi^st  melting  of  the  snows,  crossed  the  Alps ;  and  the  Cisalpine 
gt««to«uiahwar.  Qauls,  joiuiug  them  with  all  their  own  disposable  forces,  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy  was  no  longer  delayed.  The  alarm  was  given  at  Rome ;  and  then 
was  seen  with  what  vast  power  and  energy  the  Roman  government  could  meet 
an  emergency  of  real  danger.  The  whole  free  population  of  Italy,  of  an  age  to 
bear  arms,  was  reported  to  Rome  in  the  returns  of  the  census  of  the  several 
A.  u.  c.  6tT.  A.  c.  states ;  and  in  a  contest  with  barbarians  such  as  the  Gauls,  every 
**'•  state  and  every  man  could  be  depended  on ;  for  no  evil  could 

equal  the  victory  of  such  an  enemy.  Thus  knowing  the  whole  extent  of  its  re- 
sources, the  government  prepared  accordingly  its  active  armies,  and  its  armies  of 
reserve,  while  every  important  city  was  duly  provisioned,  and  provided  with 

"  Cicero,  De  Sencctate,  o.  4,  places  this  law  when  Fabius  was  consul  along  with  M*.  Pom- 

in  526,  when  Q.  Fabius,  coMtU  iUrum,  C.  Fla-  ponlus  Matho. 

mitiio,  quoad  ^otuit,  rcstitit,  agrum  Picentcm  *  Zonaras,  VIII.  19.            ^              .     j  w. 

ot  Gallicum  viritim  contra  senatus  auctoritatem  *  Soo  the  fragments  of  Dion,  published  oy 

dividend.     But  from  Polybins,  II.  21,  it  ap-  Mai,  p.  185. 

peare  that  the  law  was  carried  into  effect  by  M.  *  6roRius,  IV.  18.  Plutarch,  Marcell. «.  Zo- 

Lcpidas,  who  was  consul  in  523 ;  bo  that  it  naras,  VIII.  19. 

must  have  been  passed  in  the  previous  year,  ^  Folybius,  II.  23.    Zonaras,  VIIL  Xi« 
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large  magazines  of  arms,  and  the  system  being  ne?er  forgotten  of  securing  ailieii 
to  act  on  the  enemy's  fiank  or  rear,  the  friendship  of  the  Cenomanians  and  Vene- 
tians was  timely  obtained,  whose  country,  lying  alon?  the  lower  part  of  the  course 
f»f  the  Po,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  was  m  direct  communication  with 
the  Romans  at  Ariminum,  and  commanded  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of  the  hos- 
tile Gauls,  so  as  to  threaten  their  territory  with  invasion,  as  soon  as  their  army 
should  begin  to  march  southwards.  In  fact,  this  desertion  of  the  Gaulish  cause 
by  the  Cenomanians  and  Venetians  crippled  the  invasion  at  the  very  outset ;  for  a 
large  force  was  kept  at  home  to  cover  the  frontier,  and  the  invading  army,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  did  not  finally  amount  to  more  than  £0,000  foot,  and  20,000 
cavalry  and  war-chariots/* 

Two  roads  led  from  Cisalpine  Gaul  into  the  heart  of  Italy ;  the  one  by  Arimi- 
num and  Umbria,  the  other  by  Etruria.  Of  these  the  former  was  po.itioaof  th*  pt-m 
covered  by  a  consular  army  of  27,000  men,  by  the  disposable  •™^' 
force  of  the  Umbrians,  amounting  to  20,000  men,  and  by  the  Cenomanian  and 
Venetian  auxiliaries,  who  are  computed  at  20,000  men  more.  The  iJ^brians  and 
the  barbarian  auxiliaries  were  stationed  on  the  edge  of  the  Gaulish  frontier,  west- 
ward, probably,  of  Sarsina,  to  be  ready  to  pour  down  upon  the  Boian  country, 
near  the  modern  towns  of  Forli  and  Faenza ;  while  the  consul,  L.  ^milius,  was 
posted  at  some  point  in  the  direction  of  Ariminum :  but  whether  he  was  actually 
at  Ariminum  to  defend  the  frontier,  or  in  some  position  nearer  to  Home,  from 
whence  he  might  more  easily  co-operate  with  the  army  covering  Etruria,  the 
narrative  of  Polybius  does  not  state  clearly.*  On  the  other  line,  which  led 
through  Etruria,  there  lay  an  army  of  54,000  Sabines  and  Etruscans,  commanded 
by  a  Roman  prsetor ;  whilst  Rome  itself  was  covered  by  a  reserve  army  of  more 
than  50,000,  under  the  command,  we  may  suppose,  of  the  preetor  of  the  city.  These 
forces  were  actually  called  out  and  organized ;  but  the  returns  of  the  population 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  which,  in  case  of  need,  might  recruit  and  support 
the  troops  already  in  the  field,  presented,  it  is  said,  a  sum  total,  inclusive  of  the 
soldiers  really  enlisted,  of  no  fewer  than  750,000.^ 

The  invaders  seem  to  have  conducted  their  march  skilfully ;  for  passing  be- 
tween the  Roman  armies,  they  descended  from  the  Apennines  a.  u.  c.  en.  a.  c 
into  the  valley  of  the  upper  Amo,  followed  it  dovm  nearly  to  Ktl^r5**S^'!u! 
Arretium,  and  from  thence  advanced  towards  Clusium,  in  the  very  '^*^' 
heart  of  Etruria,  after  having  ravaged  the  whole  country  near  the  line  of  their 
march  without  any  opposition.  When  the  Roman  praetor  became  aware  that  the 
enemy  were  between  him  and  Rome,  he  put  his  army  in  motion  to  pursue  them. 
The  Gauls  met  him  and  defeated  him,  but  were  prevented  from  completing  the 
destruction  of  his  army  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  consul  L.  ^mtlius,  who 
had  also  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  when  he  heard  that  the  enemy  were  in 
Etruria.^  Then  tlie  Gauls,  enriched,  but  at  the  same  time  encumbered,  with 
their  plunder,  and  having  been  entirely  successful  hitherto,  determined  to  carry 
off  their  prisoners  and  spoil  in  safety  to  their  own  country,  and  afterwards,  when 
their  army  was  again  fit  for  action,  to  repeat  their  invasion.  As  the  Roman 
armies  were  between  them  and  the  Apennines,  they  resolved  to  retreat  by  the 
coast  road  into  Liguria,  and  descended  mto  the  valley  of  the  Ombrone  with  that 
object.  But  when  they  had  reached  the  coast,  and  were  marching  northwards 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Amo,  they  suddenly  encountered  a  new  enemy.  Th« 
consul,  C.  Regnlus,  having  been  recalled  from  Sardinia;  had  just  landed  at  Pisa, 
and  was  now  on  his  march  by  the  very  same  coast  road  towards  Rome.^  The 
Gauls  were  thus  placed  between  two  enemies ;  for  L.  ^milius  was  hanging  on 

**  Attfttov   A//(iXioy  .  .  .    /^aW^mXa^    wf    iw*  ch  r)»  *lraXlav. 

'A«i|i/yav.  "*  Polybias,  11.  S5,  26. 

**  Polvbini,  II.  24.     Eutropius,  III.  6.     Po-  *  Polybius,  II.  27. 
lybins,  lUler  giving  this  enormous  muster,  adds, 
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their  rear ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  engage  both  the  consular  armies  at  once. 
The  battle  was  long  and  bloody,  and  the  Romans  lost  one  of  their  consuls,  C. 
Regulus ;  but  in  the  end  they  won  a  complete  victory,  and  the  Gaulish  annj 
was  almost  destroyed.^  Immediately  after  the  victory,  L.  ^milius  hastened  to 
invade  the  Gaulish  territory  by  the  same  road  which  the  Gauls  had  intended  to 
make  their  line  of  retreat ;  and  as  the  Gauls  were  mostly  on  their  other  frontier, 
to  oppose  the  Umbrians  and  their  barbarian  allies,  the  consul  overran  the  coan- 
try  without  resistance.  He  returned  to  Rome  and  triumphed ;  and  the  golden 
chains  w(hii  by  the  Gauls  round  their  necks  and  arms  were  hung  up  as  a  splen- 
did monument  of  the  victory  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.^ 

This  great  success  encouraged  the  Romans  to  press  the  war  against  thet  Ganls 
oanoMit«r  dMBowM  with  the  utmost  vigor,  in  the  hope  of  completing  their  destruction, 
•ndinMbriMs.  ^j^^  cffccting  thc  conquest  of  their  country.    Trusting  to  tlieir 

treaty  with  Hasdrubal,  they  thought  they  should  have  time  to  deal  with  their 
nearer  enemies,  before  they  turned  their  attention  seriously  to  the  affiuFS  of  Spain. 
Accordingly  for  the  next  three  years  both  consuls  were  each  year  employed  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  with  such  success,  that  the  Boian  >.nd  Insubrian  nations, 
whose  country  stretched  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Alps  across  the  whole  plain 
of  Northern  Italy,  and  extended  from  the  neighborhood  of  Ariminum  westward 
as  far  as  the  Ticinus,  were  obliged  one  after  the  other  to  submit  at  discretion.* 

The  details  of  battles  fought  with  barbarians  are  rarely  worth  recording;  bat 
cuBMinofsu         among  the  consuls  of  these  three  years  were  men  whose  personal 

fame  attracts  our  notice ;  and  some  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  their  military  proceedings  will  lead  us  naturally  to  a  subject  of  far  deeper 
interest,  the  political  state  of  Rome  on  the  eve  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

The  consuls  of  the  year  530,  who  succeeded  L.  ^milius  and  G.  Regulus,  had 
both  of  them  been  consuls  before,  and  censors ;  and  in  their  censorship  they  bad 
been  colleagues,  as  now  in  their  second  consulship.  These  were  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  and  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  men  of  kindred  character ;  Manlius  possessing  all 
the  ti-aditional  sternness  of  his  race,  and  Q.  Fulvius,  in  his  unyielding  and  unre- 
lenting nature,  rivalling  the  proudest  patricians  in  Rome.  They  were  made  con- 
suls together,  in  the  hope  that  the  Gaulish  war,  under  their  conduct,  would  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion ;  but  in  this  they  disappointed  their  countrymen ; 
for  although  they  reduced  the  Boians  to  submission,  yet  they  could  do  nothing 
against  the  Insubrians,  owing  to  an  unusually  rainy  season,  which,  filling  aU 
the  streams,  made  the  country  about  the  Po  impracticable,  and  occasioned  epi- 
A.  u.  c.  no.  A.  c.  demic  diseases  among  the  soldiers.**  The  consuls  were  apparent- 
"*•  ly  required  to  abdicate  before  the  end  of  the  year ;  for  the  old  and 

blind  L.  Metellus,  the  pontifex  maximus,  was  named  dictator,  to  hold  the  coroitia ; 
and  by  him  were  elected  the  consuls  of  the  following  year,  C.  Flaminius  Nepos 
and  P.  Furius  Philus. 

Flaminius,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  tribune  ten  years  before,  and  had  then 

ini„  def.  the  ^^^^  ^^  agTariau  law  for  a  general  assignation  of  the  landfor- 
o«aT»  m!  trtomph*  i  mcrly  conquered  from  the  Gauls  near  Ariminum.  It  was  perhaps 
■pit*  of  aMuu.  ^^^  some  expectation  that,  if  he  made  fresh  conquests,  he  would 
propose  a  similar  assignation  of  them,  that  the  people  elected  him  consul:  the 
senate,  on  the  other  hand,  used  their  utmost  endeavors  to  make  his  consulship 
wholly  inactive.  He  was  already  in  the  field  with  his  colleagues,  and  had  en- 
tered the  enemy's  country,  when  the  senate  sent  orders  to  both  the  consuls  to 
return  instantly  to  Rome.  Dreadful  prodimes  had  been  manifested;  three 
moons  had  been  seen  at  once  in  the  sky ;  a  vulture  had  haunted  the  Forum ;  and 
a  stream  in  Picenum  had  run  blood .'^     The  augurs  declared  that  the  omens  bad 

*  Polybius,  n.  aS-81.  «  Polyblus,  IT.  81. 

«  Polybiu»,  II.  81.  »»  Zonans,  Vui.  SO.    Oroaius,  IV.  18. 

«  rolybiud,  II.  82-85.     ZomuuB,  Vni.  10 
On«iu0,  IV.  18. 
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not  been  duly  observed  at  the  election  of  the  consuls ;  they  must  therefore  be 
forthwith  recalled.  Flaminius,  guessing  the  purport  of  the  senate's  dispatches, 
and  receiving  them  when  he  was  on  the  very  eve  of  a  battle,  would  not  read 
them  till  the  action  was  over ;  and  having  gained  a  complete  victory,  he  declared, 
when  he  did  read  them,  that  the  gods  themselves  had  solved  the  a.  u.  c.  tn,  a.  c. 
senate's  scruples  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  hb  appointment,  and  that  ^* 
it  was  needless  for  him  now  to  return.  He  continued  his  operations  therefore  till 
the  end  of  the  season  with  much  success ;  he  took  a  g^reat  many  prisoners,  and  a 
large  amount  of  plunder,  all  of  which  he  distributed  to  his  soldiers ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  he  demanded  a  triumph.  The  senate,  resenting  his  disobedience, 
refused  it ;  but  he  obtained  it,  as  the  popular  consuls  Horatius  and  Valerius  had 
done  220  years  before,  by  a  decree  of  the  comitia.** 

Flaminius  was  through  life  the  enemy  of  the  aristocratical  party;  and  our 
accounts  of  these  times  come  from  writers  whose  feeling  was  ^^^^^  ttnutMm, 
strongly  aristocratical.  Besides,  his  defeat  and  death  at  Thrasy- 
menus  made  the  Romans  in  general  unfriendly  to  his  memory ;  as  national  pride 
is  always  ready  to  ascribe  disastera  in  war  tc  the  incapacity  either  of  the  general 
or  the  government.  But  Flaminius  was  a  brave  and  honest  man,  over-confident, 
it  is  true,  and  over-vehement,  but  neither  a  demagogue,  nor  a  mere  blind  parti- 
san. Like  many  others  of  the  noblest  of  the  plebeians,  he  was  impatient  of  that 
craft  of  augury,  which  he  well  knew  was  no  genuine  and  simple-hearted  super- 
stition, but  an  engine  of  aristocratical  policy  used  by  the  nobility  against  those 
whom  they  hated  or  feared.  Yet  the  time  was  not  come  when  the  people  at 
large  saw  this  equally ;  and  therefore  Flaminius  shared  the  fate,  and  incurred 
the  blame,  of  those  premature  reformers,  who,  putting  the  sickle  to  the  com 
before  it  is  ripe,  reap  only  mischief  to  themselves,  and  obtain  no  fruit  for  the  world. 

Flaminius  and  Furius  were  succeeded  in  the  consulship  by  M.  Claudius  Marcel- 
lus  and  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio.  Marcellus,  afterwards  so  famous,  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
was  at  this  time  nearly  fifty  years  old,  and  in  his  natural  charac-  MLbh^toVoriur: 
ter  seems  greatly  to  have  resembled  Flaminius.  Like  him  he  was 
a  brave  and  hardy  soldier,  open  in  his  temper,  active  and  enterprising  in  the 
highest  degree ;  but  so  adventurous  and  imprudent,  that  even  in  old  age  he 
retained  the  thoughtlessness  of  a  boy,  and  perished  at  sixty  by  plunging  mto  a 
snare  which  a  stripling  might  have  expected  and  shunned.  But  he  attached  him- 
self to  the  aristocracy,  which  Flaminias  opposed ;  and  all  his  military  successes 
met  with  their  full  share  of  honor  and  reward.  In  this  his  first  consiflship  he 
encountered  Britomarus,  or  Viridomarus,  one  of  the  Gaulish  chiefs,  in  single  com- 
bat, and  slew  him  in  the  sight  of  his  army.  For  this  exploit  he  was  ranked  with 
Romulus  and  Cornelius  Cossus,  who,  like  him,  when  commanding  the  Roman 
armies,  had  slain  the  enemy's  general  with  their  own  hand  ;  and  he  offered  the 
Spolia  Opima,  or  choice  spoils,  of  the  slain  chief  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  as  the  most 
striking  part  of  the  spectacle  of  his  splendid  triumph.** 

The  two  following  years,  533  and  534,  were  only  marked  by  wars  with  new 
barbarian  enemies ;  the  Istrians,  whose  country  ran  out  like  a  pen-  ^  u  c  sss.  a  c. 
insula  into  the  Adriatic,  at  the  very  head  of  the  gulf,  to  the  east  ^^^Jj^"  "-^^'^ 
of  the  country  of  the  Venetians,  and  the  Gaulish  or  mixed  Gaul- 
ish tribes,  which  lived  to  the  north  of  the  Insubrians,  on  the  very  roots  of  the 
Alps.  The  Istrians,  a  people  of  kindred  race  and  habits  to  the  Illyrians  of  the 
more  southern  parts  of  the  Adriatic,  were  accused  like  them  of  having  committed 
acts  of  piracy  on  the  Roman  merchant  vessels.  They  were  defeated,  but  not 
without  a  severe  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  One  of  the  consuls  employed 
sgainst  them  was  M.  Minucius  Rufus,  so  famous  four  years  afterwards  as  master 
of  the  horse  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius.*^ 

**  ZoDATM,  VIII.  20.  **  Zonaras,  VIII.  SO.  Orosiaa,  IV.  18.  Kntro- 

**  Plutarch,  Harcell.  7,  8.    Livy,  Efit.  XX.    pios,  III.  7. 
Eatropina,  IIL  8. 
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The  year  of  Rome  534  was  marked  by  the  censorship  of  L.  ^milius  Papua 
c«miUp  oi  rkmia-  ^^^  ^'  Flamimiis ;  a  censorship  distingaished  by  several  memora- 
^  ble  regulations  and  public  works,  and  which  throws  great  light 

on  the  character  of  Flaminius,  and  through  him  on  the  general  state  of  parties 
in  the  commonwealth.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  no  mere 
demagogue,  nor  any  one  who  was  considered  a  bad  or  unwise  man,  would  hare 
been  elected  a  censor  at  this  period.  The  high  dignity  of  the  office  repelled  from 
it  all  but  citizens  of  the  very  first  reputation ;  nor  were  the  bravery  and  activity 
of  a  good  soldier  the  qualities  which  most  fitted  a  man  to  discharge  its  many 
important  duties.  Flaminius  had  carried  an  agrarian  law,  and  bad  continued  to 
command  his  army  as  consul,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  senate; 
but  he  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  the  selfishness  and  jealousy  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, and  thosie  anstocratical  elements  which  are  essential  to  all  good  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  greai  measure  of  his  censorship  was  a  repetition  of  the  regulation 
made  by  the  famous  censors  Q.  Fabius  RuUus  and  P.  Decius,  about  eighty  years 
before :  he  removed  all  freedmen  from  the  country  tribes,  and  enrolled  them  in 
the  four  city  tribes,  the  Palatine,  the  Esquiline,  the  Colline,  and  the  Subarran. 

A  single  line  in  the  epitome  of  Livy's  twentieth  book  contains  all  our  informa- 
TtMdbr  of  tii«  tfi.  tion  respecting  this  measure,  and  it  relates  the  fact  merely,  with- 
BMBMiiMeitytzibM.   Q^^  g  ^Qj.jj  Qf  explanation.    We  must  suppose  that  the  regulation 

of  Fabius  and  Becius  had  been  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  a  crying  evil  at  a  par- 
ticular time,  and  not  as  a  general  rule  to  be  observed  forever.  In  common 
times  the  freedman,  being  still  closely  connected  with  his  old  master,  who  was 
now  become  his  patron,  patronus,  would  be  enrolled  in  his  patron's  tribe ;  and 
this  would  seem  the  most  natural  course,  when  the  particular  case  was  con- 
sidered, without  reference  to  the  political  consequences  of  the  system,  so  soon  as 
it  was  generally  adopted.  These  consequences  would  be  to  give  political  influ- 
ence to  a  class  of  men  in  all  respects  unlike  the  old  agricultural  commons.  The 
class  of  freedmen  contained  many  rich  citizens,  and  many  poor  ones ;  but  rich 
and  poor  alike  lived  by  trade  rather  than  by  agriculture, — ^in  Rome,  rather  than 
in  the  country.  It  is  said  that  the  freed  negro  in  America  is  confined  by  public 
feeling  to  the  exercise  of  two  or  three  trades  or  callings  only,  and  these  humble 
ones  ;  but  the  freedman  of  the  ancient  world  labored  under  no  such  restriction. 
He  might  keep  a  little  stall  in  the  Forum,  or  he  might  be  a  merchant  trafficking 
with  ^ypt  and  with  Carthage  :  or  again,  he  might  be  a  moneyed  man,  and  live 
on  the  mterest  of  his  loans ;  or  he  might  go  out  as  a  farmer  of  the  taxes  to  Sicily, 
and  acquire  an  immense  fortune  at  the  expense  of  the  province.  But  in  no  casu 
were  his  habits  like  those  of  the  agricultural  citizen;  and  Flaminius,  like  M. 
Gurius,  and  P.  Decius,  and  like  0.  Marius  in  later  times,  was  an  enemy  to  every 
thing  which  might  elevate  the  mercantile  and  moneyed  classes,  and  still  more  the 
small  shopkeepers  and  low  populace  of  the  city,  above  the  proprietors  and  culti- 
vators of  the  land. 

It  was  probably  in  the  same  spirit  that  Flaminius  shortly  afterwards  supported 
Bin  to  eh«ek  th*  ^he  bill  of  an  unknown  tribune,  Q.  Claudius,  which  forbade  all 
!SJwt^\iloIlg"Sri!!Jl  senators  and  sons  of  senators  from  being  the  owners  of  a  ship  of 
'^'^  the  burden  of  more  than  300  amphorae.     The  express  object  of 

this  bill  was  to  hinder  the  Roman  aristocracy  from  becoming,  like  the  Venetian 
nobles,  a  company  of  wealthy  merchants.  The  com  ships  which  the  Istrians 
were  accused  of  intercepting,  belonged,  no  doubt,  to  some  of  the  nobility,  and 
were  engaged  in  carrying  the  com  grown  on  their  extensive  occupation  lands  in 
Picenum  and  the  coast  of  Umbria,  to  the  markets  of  Greece  and  Macedonia. 
Flaminius  thought  that  traffic  was  unworthy  of  the  Roman  nobility :  periiaps  he 
fancied  that  they  who  derived  their  wealth  from  foreign  trade  would  be  too  much 
afraid  of  offending  their  customers,  and  would  compromise  their  country's  honot 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  profit.  But  on  this  occasion  he  stood  alone  in  the  sen- 
ate :  neither  Q.  Fabius,  nor  T.  Manlius,  nor  M.  Marcellus,  nor  any  of  the  Atilii. 
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or  Serapronrv  or  Sanrilii,  suppmted  bim ;  but  as  the  eomitia  by  the  Hortensiar 
law  enjoyed  the  supreme  legislative  power^  the  opposition  of  the  senate  was  vsun, 
and  the  bill  was  passed.*" 

Tet,  while  Flaminius  imitated  Fabius  and  Decius  in  their  politioal  regulations, 
he  rivalled  Appius  Claudius  in  the  greatness  of  his  public  works.  p.uie,Nri&  timfu. 
He  perfected  the  direct  communication  between  Bome  and  Ari-  ^"^"^^•j- 
minum^**  the  ffreat  road,  which,  turning  to  the  right  after  crossing  the  Milvian 
bridge,  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  leaving  Soracte  on  its  left,  till  it  again 
joined  the  line  of  the  modem  road  where  it  recrosses  the  Tiber  and  ascends  to 
Ocriculum ;  which  then  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Nar  to  Namia  and  Interam- 
nia,  passed  over  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Monte  Somma,  descended  on  the  newly 
founded  colony  of  Spoletum,  and  passed  through  the  magnificent  plain  beyond, 
till  it  reached  Fulginia ;  which  there  again  penetrating  into  the  green  valley  of 
the  Calcignolo,  wound  its  way  alone  the  stream  to  Nuceria ;  which  then,  by  an 
imperceptible  ascent,  rose  through  the  wide  upland  plain  of  Helvillum  (Sigillo)  to 
the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines ;  which,  the  moment  it  had  crossed  the  ridge, 
plunged  precipitately  down  into  the  deep  and  narrow  gorge  of  the  Cantiano,  and, 
nemmed  in  between  giganUc  walls  of  clifif,  struggled  on  for  many  miles  through 
the  defile,  till  it  came  out  upon  the  open  country,  where  the  Cantiano  joins  the 
Metaurus ;  which  then,  through  a  rich  and  slightly  varied  plain,  followed  the  left 
bank  of  that  fateful  stream  tilT  it  reached  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  which 
finally  kept  the  line  of  the  low  coast  to  Ariminum,  the  last  city  of  Italy,  on  the 
▼ery  edge  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  This  great  road,  which  is  still  one  of  the  chief 
lines  of  communication  in  Italy,  and  which  still  exhibits,  in  its  bridges,  substruc- 
tions, and  above  all  in  the  magnificent  tunnel  of  Furlo,  splendid  monuments  of 
Roman  greatness,  has  immortalized  the  name  of  C.  Flaminius,  and  was  known 
throughout  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Empire  as  the  Flaminian 
Way. 

His  other  great  work  was  the  btulding  of  a  circus  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
which  was  also  called  by  his  name,  and  which,  like  the  Greek  -4-«,_j-,„cif«M. 
theatres,  was  used  not  only  for  the  exhibition  of  rames,  but  also 
occasionally  for  meetings  of  the  senate  and  assemblies  of  the  people,  when  they 
were  held  without  the  walls  of  the  city. 

Flaminius,  although  opposed  to  the  overbearing  rule  of  the  aristocracy,  stood 
aloof,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  party  of  the  populace,  and  wished  otowth  of  •  umw  d*. 
to  do  no  more  than  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  best  citizens  of  ww*««^p*^y' 
former  times,  of  Fabius  Rullus  and  Decius,  of  M.  Curius  and  Fabricius.  But  we 
find  symptoms  of  the  growth  of  another  party,  which,  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Commonwealth,  was  almost  the  sole  representative  of  the  popular  cause,  the  party 
of  the  poorer  classes  within  Rome  itself,  the  Forum  populace,  as  they  were  called, 
in  whom  the  ancient  political  writers  saw  the  worst  form  of  democracy.  By  the 
influence  of  this  party,  it  seems  C.  Tarentius  Yarro,  a  butcher's  son,  had  already 
been  raised  to  the  qusestorship,  and  had  been  made  plebeian  and  curule  sedilc, 
and  was  now  looking  forward  to  still  higher  distinctions.  But  the  war  with  Car- 
thage crushed  it  for  the  present,  and  delayed  its  revival  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  and  established  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  on  the  firmest  base,  that  of 
the  public  respect  and  love,  feelings  which  their  conduct  in  the  great  national 
struggle  had  justly  earned  for  them. 

H^rnbal  had  died  in  the  year  before  Flaminius'  censorship,  having  been 
assassinated  in  his  tent  by  a  Gaulish  slave,  in  revenge  for  the  death  ^^^  ^  Ha«inii»i 
of  his  master.**    The  voice  of  the  army  had  immediately  called  'i*^^  «^«*  ^ 
Hannibal  to  the  command,  and  the  government  of  Carthaffo  had  £^  Mt\SLiibd 
ratified  their  choice.    He  had  made  two  campaigns,  and  had  so 
put  down  aH  opposition  to  the  Carthaginian  dominion,  that  the  Saguntmes,  ex- 

**  Uvj,  XXI.  as.  "  Polybins,  II.  86.    Appiui,  HispaD.  S. 

■•  livy,  Epit.  XX. 
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pecting  to  be  attacked  next,  as  the  only  people  still  left  independent,  sent  earnest 
embassies  to  Rome,  to  request  the  interference  oi  the  Romans  in  their  behalf.** 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  534,  Roman  ambassadors  visited  Hannibal  in  his 
winter-quarters  at  New  Carthage,  warning  him  not  to  attack  Saguntum,  which 
was  an  ally  of  Rome,  nor  to  carry  his  arms  beyond  the  Iberus.  Receiring  tmsat- 
isfactory  answers,  they  proceeded  to  Carthage,  and  declared  to  the  govermnent 
that  the  Romans  would  consider  any  attack  upon  Saguntum,  or  any  advance  of 
the  Carthaginians  beyond  the  Iberus,  as  acts  of  direct  hostility  against  Rome. 
They  could  not  imagine  that  Carthage  would  dare  to  incur  such  a  penalty ;  she 
had  paid  money  and  ceded  parts  of  ner  territory  to  escape  the  resentment  of  the 
Romans ;  would  she  now  voluntarily  brave  it  by  acts  of  aggression  ?  Hannibal's 
party  could  not  have  obtained  so  complete  an  ascendency ;  and  his  opponents 
would  surely  recover  their  influence,  when  his  policy  threatened  to  involve  his 
country  in  the  dreaded  evils  of  another  war  with  Rome.  So  L.  ^milius  Paullus 
and  M.  Livius  were  chosen  consuls  for  the  year  636,  as  if  the  peace  would  not 
be  broken ;  and  they  were  both  sent  over  to  Ulyria  with  two  consular  armies  to 
chastise  the  revolt  of  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  who,  relying  on  his  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  court  of  Macedon,  had  comnutted  various  breaches  of  treaty,  and 
was  setting  the  Romans  at  defiance.** 

L.  ^nulius  was  a  brave  and  able  officer ;  and  he  and  his  colleague  did  th^ 
A.U.  a  5u.  A.  a  vo^'Ie  effectually ;  they  reduced  all  the  enemy's  strongholds,  took 
ti9.  Wttbiiiyite.  Pharus  itself,  and  obliged  Demetrius  to  escape  for  his  life  to 
Macedonia,  and  finally  received  the  submission  of  all  Illyna,  and  settled  its 
affairs  at  their  discretion.  They  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
obtained  a  triumph,  the  last  that  was  for  some  years  enjoyed  by  any  Roman 
officer ;  for  already  the  falsehood  of  the  Roman  calculations  was  manifest ;  Sa- 
guntum, unuded  by  Rome,  had  been  taken  and  destroyed :  war  with  Carthage 
was  no  longer  doubtful ;  and  the  seat  of  that  war  was  likely  to  be  no  longer 
Soain,  but  Italy. 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 

SECOND   PTJNIO    WAR. 

HANNIBAL-MARCH  OF  HANNIBAL  FROM  SPAIN  TO  ITALY— PASSAGE  OF  TBB 
ALPS— BATTLES  OF  THE  TREBIA,  AND  OF  THRASYMBNUS— Q.  FABIUS  UAXI- 
MUS  DICTATOBr-BATTLE  OF  CANNES— A.  U.  C.  685  TO  688. 

Twice  in  history  has  there  been  witnessed  the  struggle  of  the  hi^v^est  individ- 
ual genius  against  the  resources  and  institutions  of  a  great  nation; 
ii'b.  '  BMood  f  uio  and,  in  both  cases,  the  nation  has  been  victorious.     For  seventeen 

years  Hannibal  strove  against  Rome ;  for  sixteen  years  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  strove  against  England :  the  efforts  of  the  first  ended  in  Zama,  those 
3f  the  second  in  Waterloo. 

True  it  b,  as  Polybius  has  ssdd,  that  Hannibal  was  supported  by  the  zealoos 
dcMiiiMt    HuBi      exertions  of  Carthage ;'  and  the  strength  of  the  oppo»tion  to  hit 

policy  has  been  very  possibly  exaggerated  by  the  Roman  writen. 

*■  Polybius,  III.  15.    Appiaa,  Hupuu  II.       *■  PoWbios,  HI.  16, 18.    Zonans,  VUL  SOL 
Llvy,xil.lO.  '^  «  Polybius,  III.  10. 
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But  the  zeal  of  h'ls  country  in  the  contest,  as  Poljbius  himself  remarks  in  another 
place,'  was  itself  the  work  of  his  family.  Never  did  mat  men  more  show  them- 
selves  the  living  spirit  of  a  nation  than  Hamilcar,  and  Hasdmbal,  and  Hannibal, 
during  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  approved  themselves  to  be  to  Carthage.  It 
is  not,  then,  merely  through  our  ignorance  of  the  internal  state  of  Carthage  that 
Hannibal  stands  so  prominent  in  all  our  conceptions  of  the  second  Punic  war : 
he  was  really  its  moving  and  directing  power ;  and  the  energy  of  his  country  was 
but  a  light  reflected  from  his  own.  History  therefore  gathers  itself  into  his  sin- 
gle person :  in  that  vast  tempest  which,  from  north  and  south,  from  the  west 
and  the  east,  broke  upon  Italy,  we  see  nothing  but  Hannibal. 

But  if  Hannibars  genius  may  be  likened  to  the  Homeric  god,  who  in  his  hatred 
of  the  Trojans  rises  from  the  deep  to  rally  the  fainting  Greeks, 


and  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy ;  so  the  calm  courage  with  ^u!^£  SL  good 
which  Hector  met  his  more  than  human  adversary  in  his  country's  ^"'^^^ 
cause,  is  no  unworthy  image  of  the  unyielding  magnanimity  displayed  by  the 
aiistocracy  of  Rome.  As  Hannibal  utterly  eclipses  Carthage,  so  on  the  contrary 
f  abios,  Marcellus,  Claudius  Nero,  even  Scipio  himself,  are  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared to  the  spirit,  and  wisdom,  and  power  of  Rome.  The  senate  which  voted 
its  thanks  to  its  political  enemy,  Varr^,  after  his  disastrous  defeat,  "  because  he 
had  not  despaired  of  the  Commonwealth,"  and  which  disdained  either  to  solicit, 
or  to  reprove,  or  to  threaten,  or  in  any  way  to  notice  the  twelve  colonies  which 
had  refused  their  accustomed  supplies  of  men  for  the  army,  is  far  more  to  be 
honored  than  the  conqueror  of  Zama.  This  we  should  the  more  carefully  bear 
in  mind,  because  our  tendency  is  to  admire  individual  greatness  far  more  than 
national ;  and  as  no  single  Roman  will  bear  comparison  with  Hannibal,  we  are 
apt  to  murmur  at  the  event  of  the  contest,  and  to  think  that  the  victory  was 
awarded  to  the  least  worthy  of  the  combatants.  On  the  contrary,  never  was  the 
wisdom  of  God*s  providence  more  manifest  than  in  the  issue  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthf^e.  It  was  clearly  for  the  good  of  mankind  that  Han- 
nibal should  be  conquered :  his  triumph  would  have  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
world.  For  great  men  can  only  act  permanently  by  forming  great  nations ;  and 
no  one  man,  even  though  it  were  Hannibal  himself,  can  in  one  generation  effect 
8uch  a  work.  But  where  the  nation  has  been  merely  enkindled  for  a  while  by  a 
great  man's  spirit,  the  light  passes  away  with  him  who  communicated  it ;  and  the 
nation,  when  he  is  gone,  is  like  a  dead  body,  to  which  magic  power  had  for  a 
moment  given  an  unnatural  life :  when  the  charm  has  ceased,  the  body  is  cold 
and  stiff  as  before.  He  who  grieves  over  the  battle  of  Zama,  should  carry  on 
bis  thoughts  to  a  period  thirty  years  later,  when  Hannibal  must,  m  the  course 
of  nature,  have  been  dead,  and  consider  how  the  isolated  Phoenician  city  of  Car- 
thage was  fitted  to  receive  and  to  consolidate  the  civilization  of  Greece,  or  by  its 
laws  and  institutions  to  bind  together  barbarians  of  every  race  and  language  into 
an  organized  empire,  and  prepare  them  for  becoming,  when  that  empire  was  dis- 
tolved,  the  free  members  of  the  commonwealth  of  Christian  Europe. 

Hannibal  was  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  he  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Carthaginian  armies  in  Spain,  upon  the  sudden  death  Haimtboi  tekotSogM. 
of  Hasdrubal.  Two  years,  we  have  seen,  had  been  employed  in  *'*'"' 
expeditions  against  the  native  Spaniards ;  the  third  year  was  devoted  to  the  siege 
of  Saguntum.  Hannibal's  pretext  for  attacking  it  was,  that  the  Saguntines  had 
oppressed  one  of  the  Spanish  tribes  in  alliance  with  Carthage ;'  but  no  caution  in 
the  Saguntine  government  could  have  avoided  a  quarrel,  which  their  enemy  was 
determined  to  provoke.  Saguntum,  although  not  a  city  of  native  Spaniards,  re- 
sisted as  obstinately  as  if  the  very  air  of  Spain  had  breathed  into  foreign  settlers 
an  its  soil  the  spirit  so  often,  in  many  different  ages,  displayed  by  the  Spanish 
people.     Saguntum  was  defended  like  Numantia  and  Gerona :  the  siege  lasted 
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eight  months ;  and  when  all  hope  was  gone,  sereral  of  the  chiefs  kindled  a  fin 
in  the  market-place,  and  after  having  thrown  in  their  most  precious  efl^ts,  leapt 
into  it  themselves,  and  perished.  Still  the  spoil  found  in  the  place  was  very  con* 
siderable :  there  was  a  laige  treasure  of  money,  which  Hannibal  kept  for  his  wai 
expenses ;  there  were  numerous  captives,  whom  he  dbtributed  amongst  his  sol* 
diers  as  their  share  of  the  plunder ;  and  there  was  much  costly  furniture  fram 
the  public  and  private  buildings,  which  he  sent  home  to  decorate  the  temples 
and  palaces  of  Carthage.* 

It  must  have  been  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  but  apparently  before  the 

^^^^_  consuls  were  returned  from  lUyria,  that  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Sa- 

ou«kiwt,vkaSetan  guntum  leached  Rome.  Immediately  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
'*'*  Carthage;   M.  Fabius  Buteo,  who  had  been  consul  seven-and- 

twenty  years  before,  0.  Licinius  Yams,  and  Q.  Baebius  Tamphilus.  Their  orders 
were  simply  to  demand  that  Hannibal  and  his  principal  officers  should  be  given 
up  for  their  attack  upon  the  allies  of  Rome,  in  breach  of  the  treaty,  and,  if  this 
were  refused,  to  declare  war.  The  Carthaginians  tried  to  discuss  the  previous 
question,  whether  the  attack  on  Saguntum  was  a  breach  of  the  treaty ;  Vt  to 
this  the  Romans  would  not  listen.  At  length  M.  Fabius  gathered  up  hie  toga» 
as  if  he  was  wrapping  up  something  in  it,  and  hokling  it  out  thus  folded  together, 
he  sakl,  "  Behold,  here  are  peace  and  war ;  take  which  you  choose  !"  The  Car- 
thaginian sufFete,  or  judge,  answered,  "  Give  whichever  thou  wilt."  Hereupon 
Fabius  shook  out  the  folds  of  his  toga,  saying,  ''Then  here  we  e^ive  you  war;*' 
to  which  several  members  of  the  council  shouted  in  answer,  **  Wiih  all  our  hearts 
we  welcome  it"  Thus  the  Roman  ambassadors  left  Carthage,  and  returned 
stnught  to  Rome. 

But  before  the  result  of  this  embassy  could  be  known  in  Spain,  Hannibal  had 
n—iftjiTiiiropaiufciw  been  making  preparations  for  his  intended  expedition,  in  a  manner 
teirar.  which  showed,  not  only  that  he  was  sure  of  the  support  of  his 

government,  but  that  he  was  able  to  dispose  at  his  pleasure  of  all  the  military 
resources  of  Carthage.  At  his  suggestion  fresh  troops  from  Africa  were  sent 
over  to  Spain  to  secure  it  during  his  absence,  and  to  be  commanded  by  his  own 
brother,  Hasdrubal ;  and  their  place  was  to  be  supplied  by  other  troops  raised 
in  Spain  ;*  so  that  Africa  was  to  be  defended  by  Spaniards,  and  Spain  by  Afri- 
cans, the  soldiers  of  each  nation,  when  quartered  amongst  foreigners,  being  cut 
off  from  all  temptation  or  opportunity  to  revolt.  So  completely  was  he  allowed 
to  direct  every  military  measure,  that  he  is  said  to  have  sent  Spanish  and 
Numidian  troops  to  garrison  Carthaee  itself;  in  other  words,  this  was  a  part 
of  his  general  plan,  and  was  adopted  accordingly  by  the  government.  Mean- 
while he  had  sent  ambassadors  into  Gaul,  and  even  across  the  Alps,  to  the  Gauls 
who  had  so  lately  been  at  war  with  the  Romans,  both  to  obtain  information  as  1o 
the  country  through  which  his  march  lay,  and  to  secure  the  assistance  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Gauls  in  his  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  their  co-operatton  in  arms  when 
he  should  arrive  in  Italy.  His  Spanish  troops  he  had  dismissed  to  their  several 
homes  rat  the  end  of  the  last  campaign,  that  they  might  carry  their  spoils  with 
them,,  and  tell  of  their  exploits  to  their  countrymen,  and  enjoy,  during  the  winter, 
that  almost  listless  ease  which  is  the  barbarian's  relief  from  war  and  plunder.  At 
length  he  received  the  news  of  the  Roman  embassy  to  Carthag^,  and  the  aetnaJ 
declaration  of  war;  his  officers  also  had  returned  from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  "The 
natural  difficulties  of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  were  great,"  they  said,  "  but  by  no 
A.  u.  c  iM.  A.  o.  means  insuperable ;  while  the  disposition  of  the  Gauls  was  most 
"••  friendly,  and  they  were  eagerly  expecting  his  arrival.*^    Then 

Hannibal  called  his  soldiers  together,  and  told  them  openly  that  he  was  going  to 
lead  them  into  Italy.     '/  The  Komans,"  he  sud,  **  have  denaanded  that  I  and  my 
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principal  officers  should  be  delirered  up  to  them  as  malefactors.  Soldiers,  will 
you  suffer  such  an  indignity  ?  The  Gauls  are  holding  out  their  arms  to  us,  in- 
viting us  to  come  to  them,  and  to  assist  them  in  revenging  their  manifold  injuries. 
And  the  country  "which  we  shall  invade,  so  rich  in  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  so  full 
of  flocks  and  herds,  so  covered  with  flourishing  cities,  will  be  the  richest  prize 
that  could  be  offered  by  the  gods  to  reward  your  valor."  One  common  shout 
from  the  soldiers  assured  him  of  their  readiness  to  follow  him.  .  He  thanked  them, 
fixed  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  be  ready  to  march,  and  then  dismissed  them. 

In  this  interval,  and  now  on  the  very  eve  of  commencing  his  appointed  work, 
to  which  for  eighteen  years  he  had  been  solemnly  devoted,  and  jj^^^^,     ^- 
to  which  he  had  so  long  been  looking  forward  with  almost  sicken*  *'^ 

ing  hope,  he  left  the  head-quarters  of  his  army  to  visit  Gades,  and  there,  in  the 
.temple  of  the  supreme  god  of  Tyre,  and  all  the  colonies  of  Tyre,  to  offer  his 
prayers  and  vows  for  the  success  of  hb  enterprise.^  He  was  attended  only  by 
those  immediately  attached  to  his  person ;  and  amongst  these  was  a  Sicilian 
Greek,  Silenus,  who  followed  him  throughout  his  Italian  expedition,  and  lived  at 
his  table.  When  the  sacrifice  was  over,  Hannibal  returned  to  his  army  at  New 
Carthage ;  and  every  thing  being  ready,  and  the  season  sufficicJLtJy  advanced,  for 
it  was  now*  late  in  May,  he  set  out  on  his  march  for  the  Iberus. 

And  here  the  fulness  of  his  mind,  and  bis  strong  sense  01  !^ing  the  devoted 
instrument  of  his  country's  gods  to  destroy  their  enemies,  haunted  j^^y^^ 
him  by  night  as  they  possessed  him  by  day.  In  his  sleep,  sc  he 
told  Siienus,  he  fancied  that  the  supreme  god  of  his  fathers  had  called  him  into 
the  presence  of  all  the  gods  of  Carthage,  who  were  sitting  on  their  thrones  in 
council.  There  he  received  a  solemn  charge  to  invade  Italy ;  and  one  of  the 
heavenly  council  went  with  him  and  with  his  army,  to  guide  him  on  his  way. 
He  went  on,  and  his  divine  guide  commanded  him,  **  See  that  thou  look  not  be- 
hind thee.*'  But  after  a  while,  impatient  of  the  restraint,  he  turned  to  look  back ; 
and  there  he  beheld  a  huge  and  monstrous  form,  thick-set  all  over  with  serpents ; 
ivherever  it  moved,  orchards,  and  woods,  and  houses  fell  crashing  before  it.  He 
asked  his  guide  in  wonder,  what  that  monster  form  was  ?  The  god  answered, 
**  Thou  seest  the  desolation  of  Italy ;  go  on  thy  way,  straight  forward,  and  cast 
no  look  behind.'^'  Thus,  with  no  divided  heart,  and  with  an  entire  resignation 
of  all  personal  and  domestic  enjoyments  forever,  Hannibal  went  forth,  at  the  age 
of  twenty*seven,'^  to  do  the  work  of  his  country's  gods,  and  to  redeem  his  eany 
vow. 

The  consuls  at  Rome  came  into  office  at  this  period  on  the  fifteenth  of  March : 
it  was  possible  therefore  for  a  consular  army  to  arrive  on  the  scene  MiMkahuoiii  of  tk« 
of  action  in  time  to  dispute  with  Hannibal  not  only  the  passage  of  ^"""^ 
the  Rhone,  but  that  of  the  Pyrenees.  Qut  the  Romans  exaggerated  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  march,  and  seem  to  have  expected  that  the  resistance  of  the  Spanish 
tribes  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  the  Gauls  between  the  Pyr- 
enees and  the  Rhone,  would  so  delay  him  that  he  would  not  reach  the  Rhone 
till  the  end  of  the  season.    They  therefore  made  their  preparations  leburely. 

Of  the  consuls  for  thb  year,  the  year  of  Rome  686,  and  218  before  the  Chris- 
tiaa  era,  one  was  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  L.  Scipio,  who  TMr  pnpmtioM  tM 
had  been  consul  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  the  **'' 
grandson  of  L.  Scipio  Barbatus,  whose  services  in  the  thutl  Samnite  war  are  re- 
corded in  his  famous  epitaph.  The  other  was  Ti.  Sempronius  Longus,  probably, 
bnt  not  certainly,  the  son  of  that  0.  Sempronius  Bisesus  who  had  been  consul  in 
the  year  501.  The  consuls'  provinces  were  to  be  Spain  and  Sicily ;  Scipio,  with 
two  Roman  legions,  and  15,000  of  the  Italian  allies,  and  with  a  fleet  of  sixty 
qninqueremes,  was  to  command  in  Spain ;  Sempronius,  with  a  somewhat  larger 
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army,  and  a  fleet  of  160  qumqueremes,  was  to  cross  over  to  Lilybasum,  and  from 
thence*  if  circumstances  favored,  to  make  a  descent  on  Africa.  A  third  anny, 
consisting  also  of  two  Roman  legions,  and  11,000  of  the  allies,  was  stationed  b 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  under  the  praetor,  L.  Manlius  Yulso."  The  Romans  suspected 
that  the  Gauls  would  rise  in  arms  ere  long ;  and  they  hastened  to  send  oat  the 
colonists  of  two  colonies,  which  had  been  resolved  on  before,  but  not  actnaUj 
founded,  to  occupy  the  important  stations  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  on  the  op- 
posite banks  of  tne  Po.  The  colonists  sent  to  each  of  these  places  were  no  fewer 
than  six  thousand ;  and  they  received  notice  to  be  at  their  colonies  in  thirty  days. 
Three  commissioners,  one  of  them,  C.  Lutatius  Catulus,  being  of  consular  nnlc 
were  sent  out,  as  usual,  to  superintend  the  allotment  of  lands  to  the  settlers ;  and 
these  12,000  men,  together  with  the  praetor's  army,  were  supposed  to  be  capa- 
ble of  keeping  the  Gauls  quiet.*' 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  danger  on  the  side  of  Spain  was  considered  to  be 
^^^^  so  much  the  less  urgent,  that  Scipio's  army  was  nused  the  last, 

after  those  of  his  colleague  and  of  the  prstor,  L.  Manlius."  In- 
deed, Scipio  was  still  at  Rome,  when  tidings  came  that  the  Boians  and  Insubrian 
had  revolted,  had  dispersed  the  new  settlers  at  Placentia  and  Cremona^  and 
driven  them  to  take  refuge  at  Mutma,  had  treacherously  seized  the  three  com- 
missioners at  a  conference,  and  had  defeated  the  prstor,  L.  Manlius,  and  obliged 
him  also  to  take  shelter  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  they  wav 
blockading  him.'*  One  of  Scipio's  legions,  with  five  thousand  of  the  allies,  was 
immediately  sent  off  into  Gaul  under  another  prsetor,  C.  Atilius  Serranus ;  and 
Scipio  waited  till  his  own  army  should  again  be  completed  by  new  levies.  Thos, 
he  cannot  have  left  Rome  till  late  in  the  summer ;  and  when  he  arrived  with  his 
fleet  and  army  at  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhone,  he  found  that 
Hannibal  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees ;  but  he  still  hoped  to  impede  his  passage 
of  the  river. 

Hannibal  meanwhile,  bavin?  set  out  from  New  Carthage  with  an  army  of 
Htaaibai  MrnqMit  «ht  00,000  foot  auQ  12,000  horsc,  crossed  the  Iberus;**  and  from 
aorthofspuu.  thcnccforward  the  hostile  operations  of  his  march  began.    He 

might,  probably,  have  marched  through  the  country  between  the  Iberus  and  the 
Pyrenees,  had  that  been  his  sole  object,  as  easily  as  he  made  his  way  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone ;  a  few  presents  and  civilities  would  easily  have  induced 
the  Spanish  chiefs  to  allow  him  a  free  passage.  But  some  of  the  tribes  north- 
ward of  the  Iberus  were  friendly  to  Rome :  on  the  coast  were  the  Greek  cities 
of  Rhoda  and  Emporise,  Massaliot  colonies,  and  thus  attached  to  the  Romans  as 
the  old  allies  of  their  mother  city :  if  this  part  of  Spain  were  left  unconquered, 
the  Romans  would  immediately  make  use  of  it  as  the  base  of  their  operations, 
and  proceed  from  thence  to  attack  the  whole  Carthaginian  dominion.  Accord- 
ingly, Hannibal  employed  his  army  in  subduing  the  whole  country,  which  he 
effected  with  no  great  loss  of  time,  but  at  a  heavy  expense  of  men,  as  he  vas 
obliged  to  carry  the  enemy's  strongholds  by  assault,  rather  than  incur  the  delay 
of  besieging  them.  He  left  Hanno  with  eleven  thousand  men  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  newly  conquered  country ;  and  he  further  diminished  his  army  by 
sending  home  as  many  more  of  his  Spanish  soldiers,  probably  those  who  had 
most  distinguished  themselves,  as  an  earnest  to  the  rest,  that  they  too,  if  they 
did  their  duty  well,  might  expect  a  similar  release,  and  might  look  forward  to 
return  ere  long  to  their  homes  full  of  spoil  and  of  glory.  These  detachments, 
together  with  the  heavy  loss  sustained  in  the  field,  reduced  the  force  with  which 
Hannibal  entered  Gaul  to  no  more  than  50,000  foot  and  9000  horse.'* 

From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone  his  progress  was  easy.    Here  he  had  no' wish 
to  make  regular  conquests ;  and  presents  to  the  chiefs  mostly  succeeded  b  con* 
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cili^ting  their  friendDhip,  so  that  he  was  allowed  to  pass  freely,  r.  ^^^  i.  th* 
But  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  the  influence  of  the  Massaliots  ^*^*- 
with  the  Gaulish  tribes  had  dbposed  them  to  resist  the  invader ;  and  the  passage 
of  the  Rhone  was  not  to  be  effected  without  a  contest. 

Scipio,  bj  this  time,  had  landed  his  army  near  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhone ; 
and  his  information  of  Hannibal's  moyements  was  vaeue  and  imper-  ^  w^nvfrnnu. 
feet.  His  men  had  suffered  from  sea-sickness  on  their  voyage  from  **'* '  "•^•'^ 
Pisa  to  the  Rhone ;  and  he  wished  to  g^ve  them  a  short  time  to  recover  their 
Btrengih  and  spirits,  before  he  led  thenii  against  the  enemy.  He  still  felt  confi- 
dent that  Hannibal's  advance  from  the  Pyrenees  must  be  slow,  supposing  that  he 
would  be  obliged  to  fight  his  way ;  so  that  he  never  doubted  that  he  should  have 
ample  time  to  oppose  his  passage  of  the  Rhone.  Meanwhile  he  sent  out  300 
horse,  with  some  Gauls,  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  Massaliots,  ordering  them 
to  ascend  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  discover,  if  possible,  the  situation  of 
the  enemy.  He  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  place  the  river  on  his  rear,  and 
therefore  never  to  have  thought  of  conducting  his  operations  on  the  right  bank, 
or  even  of  sending  out  reconnoitring  parties  in  this  direction." 

The  resolution  which  Scipio  formed  a  few  days  afterwards,  of  sending  his  army 
to  Spain,  when  he  himself  returned  to  Italy,  was  deserving  of  such 
high  praise,  that  we  must  hesitate  to  accuse  him  of  over  caution  tkw*  fcr*pM£«^ 
or  needless  delay  at  this  critical  moment.  Yet  he  was  sitting  idle 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  while  the  Gauls  were  vainly  endeavoring  to  oppo^ 
Hannibars  passage  of  the  river.  We  must  understand  that  Hannibal  kept  his 
army  as  far  away  from  the  sea  as  possible,  in  order  to  conceal  his  movements  from 
the  Romans ;  therefore  he  came  upon  the  Rhone,  not  on  the  line  of  the  later 
Roman  road  from  Spain  to  Italy,  which  crossed  the  river  at  Tarasco,  between 
Avignon  and  Aries,  but  at  a  point  much  higher  up,  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Durance,  and  nearly  half  way,  if  we  can  trust  Polybius'  reckoning,  from  the  sea 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Isere.'*  Here  he  obUuned  from  the  natives  on  the 
right  bank,  by  paying  a  fixed  price,  all  their  boats  and  vessels  of  every  descrip- 
tion with  which  they  were  accustomed  to  traffic  down  the  river :  they  allowed 
him  abo  to  cut  timber  for  the  construction  of  others ;  and  thus  in  two  days  he 
was  provided  with  the  means  of  transporting  his  army.  But  finding  that  the 
Gauls  were  assembled  on  the  eastern  bank  to  oppose  his  passage,  he  sent  off  a 
detachment  of  his  army  by  night  with  native  guides,  to  ascend  the  right  bank, 
for  about  two-and-twenty  miles,  and  there  to  cross  as  they  could,  where  there 
was  no  enemy  to  stop  them.  The  woods,  which  then  lined  the  river,  supplied 
this  detachment  with  the  means  of  constructing  barks  and  rafts  enough  for  the 
passage ;  they  took  advantage  of  one  of  the  many  islands  in  this  part  of  the 
Rhone,  to  cross  where  the  stream  was  divided ;  and  thus  they  all  reached  the 
left  bank  in  safety.  There  they  took  up  a  strong  position,  probably  one  of  those 
strange  masses  of  rock  which  rise  here  and  there  with  steep  cliffy  sides  like  blands 
out  of  the  vast  plain,  and  rested  for  four-and-twenty  hours  after  their  exertions 
in  the  march  and  the  passage  of  the  river. 

Hannibal  allowed  eight-and-forty  hours  to  pass  from  the  time  when  the  de- 
tachment left  hb  camp ;  and  then,  on  the  mormng  of  the  fifth  day  n«  tmiy  siMm  um 
after  hb  arrival  on  the  Rhone,  he  made  hb  preparations  for  the  '*'"'* 
passage  of  his  main  army.  The  mighty  stream  of  the  river,  fed  by  the  snows  of 
the  high  Alps,  b  swelled  rather  than  diminbhed  by  the  heats  of  summer ;  so 
that,  although  the  season  was  that  when  the  southern  rivers  are  generally  at  their 
low^t,  it  was  rolling  the  vast  mass  of  its  waters  along  with  a  startling  fulneso 
and  rapidity.  The  heaviest  vessels  were  therefore  placed  on  the  left,  highest  up 
the  stream,  to  form  something  of  a  breakwater  for  the  smaller  craft  crossing  be< 
!ow ;  the  small  boats  held  the  flower  of  the  light-armed  foot,  while  the  cavalry 
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were  in  the  larger  vessels ;  most  of  the  horses  being  towed  astern  swimming,  and 
a  single  soldier  holding  three  or  four  together  by  their  bridles.  Every  thing  was 
ready,  and  the  Gauls  on  the  opposite  side  had  poured  out  of  their  camp,  and 
lined  the  bank  in  scattered  groups  at  the  most  accessible  points,  thinking  that 
their  task  of  stopping  the  enemy  s  landing  would  be  easily  accomplished.  At 
length  Hannibal's  eye  observed  a  column  of  smoke  rising  on  the  farther  shore, 
above  or  on  the  right  of  the  bai-barians.  This  was  the  concerted  signal  which 
assured  him  of  the  arrival  of  his  detachment ;  and  he  instantly  ordered  his  men 
to  embark,  and  to  push  across  with  all  possible  speed.  They  pulled  vigorously 
against  the  rapid  stream,  cheering  each  other  to  the  work ;  while  behind  them 
were  their  friends,  cheering  them  also  from  the  bank ;  and  before  them  were  the 
Gauls  singing  their  war-songs,  and  calling  them  to  come  on  with  tones  uid  ges- 
tures of  defiance.  But  on  a  sudden  a  mass  of  fire  was  seen  on  the  rear  of  the 
Wbarians ;  the  Gauls  on  the  bank  looked  behind,  and  began  to  turn  away  from 
the  river ;  and  presently  the  bright  arms  and  white  linen  coats  of  the  African  and 
Spanish  soldiers  appeared  above  the  bank,  breaking  in  upon  the  disordtii]^  ?ine 
of  the  Gauls.  Hannibal  himself,  who  was  with  the  party  crossing  the  river, 
leapedon  shore  amongst  the  first,  and  forming  his  men  as  fast  as  they  landed,  led 
them  instantly  to  the  charge.  But  the  Gauls,  confused  and  bewildered,  made 
little  resistance ;  they  fled  in  utter  rout ;  whilst  Hannibal,  not  losmg  a  moment* 
sent  back  his  vessels  and  boats  for  a  fresh  detachment  of  his  army ;  and  before 
night  his  whole  force,  with  the  exception  of  his  elephants,  was  safely  established 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rhone.^* 

As  the  river  was  no  longer  between  him  and  the  enemy,  Hannibal  early  on  the 
▲vrivai  of  •miMuiM  ^^^^  moming  sent  out  a  party  of  Numidian  cavalry  to  discover 
fr«n^  th«  *^iib!  the  position  and  number  of  8cipio'fc  fcrces,  and  then  called  his 

army  together,  to  see  and  hear  the  communications  of  some  chiefs  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  were  just  arrived  from  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  Their 
words  were  explained  to  the  Africans  and  Spaniards  in  the  army  by  interpreters; 
but  the  very  sight  of  the  chiefs  was  itself  an  encouragement ;  for  it  told  the  soldiers 
that  the  communication  with  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  not  impracticable,  and  that  the 
Gauls  had  undertaken  so  long  a  journey  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  aid  of 
the  Carthaginian  army  against  their  old  enemies,  the  Romans.  Besides,  the  in- 
terpreters explained  to  the  soldiers  that  the  chiefs  undertook  to  guide  them  into 
Italy  by  a  short  and  safe  route,  on  which  they  would  be  able  to  find  provi»ons ; 
and  spoke  strongly  of  the  great  extent  and  richness  of  Italy,  when  they  did 
arrive  there,  and  how  zealously  the  Gauls  would  aid  them.  Hannibal  then  came 
forward  himself  and  addressed  his  army :  their  work,  he  said,  was  more  than 
half  accomplished  by  the  passage  of  the  Rhone ;  their  o?rB  eyes  and  ears  had 
witnessed  the  zeal  of  their  Gaulish  allies  in  their  cause ;  for  the  rest*  th^  busi- 
ness was  to  do  their  duty,  and  obey  his  orders  implicitly,  leaving  every  thii^ 
else  to  him.  The  cheers  and  shouts  of  the  soldiers  again  satisfied  him  how  fully 
he  might  depend  upon  them ;  and  he  then  addressed  his  prayers  and  vows  to 
the  gods  of  Carthage,  imploring  them  to  watch  over  the  army,  and  to  prosper  its 
work  to  the  end,  as  they  had  prospered  its  beginning.  The  sddiers  were  now 
dismissed,  with  orders  to  prepare  for  their  march  on  the  morrow." 

Scarcely  was  the  assembly  broken  up,  when  some  of  the  Numidians  who  bad 

MBd,  hi,        ^^^  ®^^  ^^^  '^^  *^®  moming,  were  seen  riding  for  their  lives  to 

u^im,aaAt*tJSZ  the  camp,  manifestly  in  flight  from  a  victorious  enemy.     Not  half 

'*  of  the  original  party  returned ;  for  they  had  fallen  in  with  Scipio's 

detachment  of  Roman  and  Gaulish  horse,  and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  had  been 
completely  beaten.  Presently  after,  the  Roman  horsemen  appeared  in  pursuit ;  but 
when  they  observed  the  Carthaginian  camp,  they  wheeled  about  and  rode  off,  to 
earry  back  word  to  their  general.    Then  at  last  Sdpio  put  his  army  in  motion*  and 
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ascended  the  left  bank  of  the  rirer  to  find  and  engage  the  enemy .'^  But  when 
he  arrived  at  the  spot  where  his  cavalry  had  seen  the  Carthaginian  camp»  he 
found  it  deserted,  and  was  told  that  Hannibal  had  been  gone  three  days,  hanns 
inarched  northwards,  ascending  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  To  follow  him  seemed 
desperate  :  i&  was  plunging  into  a  country  wholly  unknown  to  the  Romans,  where 
they  had  neither  allies  nor  guides,  nor  resources  of  any  kind ;  and  where  the 
natives,  over  and  above  the  common  jealousy  felt  by  all  barbarians  towards  a 
foreign  army,  were  likely,  as  Gauls,  to  regard  the  Romans  with  peculiar  hostility. 
But  if  Hannibal  could  not  be  followed  now,  he  might  easily  be  met  on  his  first 
arrival  in  Italy ;  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  Pisa  was  the  chord  of  a  circle, 
while  Hannibal  was  goiuff  to  make  a  long  circuit ;  and  the  Romans  had  an  army 
already  in  Cisalpine  OauT;  while  the  enemy  would  reach  the  scene  of  action  ex- 
hausted with  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  his  march  across  the  Alps.  Accord- 
mgly,  Scipio  descended  the  Rhone  again,  embarked  lis  army  and  sent  it  on  to 
Spain  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  Cneus  Scipio,  as  his  lieutenant ;  while 
he  himself,  in  his  own  ship,  sailed  for  Pisa,  and  immediately  crossed  the  Apennines 
io  take  the  command  of  the  forces  of  the  two  praetors,  Manlius  and  Atilius,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  an  army  of  about  25,000  men,  over  and  above  the  colonists 
of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  still  disposable  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.^ 

This  resolution  of  Scipio  to  send  his  own  army  on  to  Spain,  and  to  meet  Han- 
nibal with  the  army  of  the  two  prsetors,  appears  to  show  that  he  whd«m«niii«iMobi- 
possessed  the  highest  qualities  of  a  ffeneral,  which  involve  the  ^^ 
wisdom  of  a  statesman  no  less  than  01  a  soldier.  As  a  mere  military  question, 
his  calculaticm,  ibough  baffled  by  the  event,  was  sound ;  but  if  we  view  it  in  a 
higher  light,  the  importance  to  the  Romans  of  retaining  their  hold  on  Spain 
would  have  justified  a  far  greater  hazard ;  for  if  the  Carthaginians  were  suffered 
to  consolidate  their  dominion  in  Spain,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  its  immense 
resources,  not  in  money  only,  but  in  men,  the  hardiest  and  steadiest  of  barbari- 
ans, and,  under  the  training  of  such  generals  as  Hannibal  and  his  brother,  equal 
to  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world,  the  Romans  would  hardly  have  been  able  to 
maintain  the  contest.  Had  not  P.  Scipio  then  dispatched  his  army  to  Spain  at 
this  critical  moment,  instead  of  carrying  it  home  to  Italy,  his  son  in  all  probability 
would  never  have  won  the  battle  of  Zama. 

Meanwhile  Hannibal,  on  the  day  after  the  skirmish  with  Scipio's  horse,  had 
sent  forward  his  infantry,  keeping  the  cavalry  to  cover  his  opera-  Th««i«ph«nto.T.  •». 
tions,  as  he  still  expected  the  Romans  to  pursue  him;  while  he  »*«»•«' »i» »»««>•• 
himself  waited  to  superintend  the  passage  of  the  elephants.  These  were  thirty- 
seven  in  number ;  and  their  dread  of  the  water  made  their  transport  a  very  diffi- 
cult operation.  It  was  effected  by  fastening  to  the  bank  large  rafts  of  200  feet 
in  length,  covered  carefully  with*  earth :  to  the  end  of  these  smaller  rafts  were 
attached,  covered  with  earth  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  towing  lines  extended 
to  a  number  of  the  largest  barks,  which  were  to  tow  them  over  the  stream.  The 
elephants,  two  females  leading  the  way,  were  brought  upon  the  rafts  by  their 
drivers  without  difficulty ;  and  as  soon  as  they  came  upon  the  smaller  rafts,  these 
were  cut  loose  at  once  from  the  larger,  and  towed  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
river.  Some  of  the  elephants,  in  their  terror,  leaped  overboard,  and  drowned 
their  drivers ;  but  they  themselves,  it  is  said,  held  their  huge  trunks  above  water, 
and  struggled  to  the  shore;  so  that  the  whole  thirty-seven  were  landed  in 
safety."  Then  Hannibal  called  in  his  cavalry,  and  covering  his  march  with  them 
and  with  the  elephants,  set  forward  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  to  overtake 
the  mfantiy. 

In  four  days  they  reached  the  spot  where  the  Isere,**  coming  down  from  the 
oiaia  Alps,  brings  to  the  Rhone  a  stream  hardly  less  full  or  mighty      HunriM't 
than  his  own.     In  the  plains  above  the  confluence  two  Gaulish      *^^'*'  ^"^ 
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brothere  were  contendiDg  which  should  be  chief  of  their  tribe ;  and  the  elder 
called  in  the  stranger  general  to  support  his  cause.  Hannibal  readily  com- 
piled, established  him  firmly  on  the  throne,  and  received  important  aid  from  him 
m  return.  He  supplied  the  Carthaginian  army  plentifully  with  provisions,  fur- 
nished them  with  new  arms,  gave  them  new  clothing,  especially  shoes,  which 
were  found  very  useful  in  the  subsequent  march,  and  accompanied  them  to  the 
first  entrance  on  the  mountain  country,  to  secure  them  from  attacks  on  the  part 
of  his  countrymen. 

The  attentive  reader,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  Alps  and 
nacttUx  «r  dctwmia.  their  neighborhood,  will  perceive  that  this  account  of  Hannibal's 
toghiMimmiiimuA,  march  is  vague.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  Carthaginians 
ascended  the  left  bank  of  the  Isere,  or  the  right  bank ;  or  whether  they  continued 
to  ascend  tlie  Rhone  for  a  time,  and  leaving  it  only  so  far  as  to  avoid  the  great 
angle  which  it  makes  at  Lyons,  rejoined  it  again  just  before  they  entered  the 
mountain  country,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  present  road  from  Lyons  to  Cham- 
berri.  But  these  uncertainties  cannot  now  be  removed,  because  Polybius  neither 
possessed  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  bearings  of  the  country,  nor  sufficient 
liveliness  as  a  painter,  to  describe  the  line  of  the  march  so  as  to  be  clearly  recog- 
nized. I  believe,  however,  that  Hannibal  crossed  the  Iserc,  and  continued  to 
ascend  the  Rhone ;  and  that  afterwards,  striking  off  to  the  right  across  the  plains 
of  Dauphin^,  he  reached  what  Polybius  calls  the  first  ascent  of  the  Alps,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  that  ridge  of  limestone  mountmns,  which,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  plain  to  the  height  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  and  filling  up  the  whole  space 
between  the  Rhone  at  Belley  and  the  Isere  below  Grenoble,  first  introduces  the 
traveller  coming  from  Lyons  to  the  remarkable  features  of  Alpine  scenery. 

At  the  end  of  the  lowland  country,  the  Gaulish  chief,  who  had  accompanied 
HunnnMi  fliMis  om  Cannibal  thus  far,  took  leave  of  him :  his  influence  probably  did 
moSutainMn  nmij  to  not  cxtcud  to  the  Alpluc  vallcys ;  and  the  mountaineers,  far  from 
«pyoM  01.  respecting  his  safe-conduct,  might  be  in  the  habit  of  making  plun- 

dering inroads  on  his  own  territory.  Here  then  Hannibal  was  left  to  himself ;  and  he 
found  that  the  natives  were  prepared  to  beset  his  passage.  They  occupied  all  such 
points  as  commanded  the  road ;  which,  as  usual,  was  a  sort  of  terrace  cut  in  the 
mountain  side,  overhanging  the  valley  whereby  it  penetrated  to  the  central  ridge. 
But  as  the  mountain  line  is  of  no  great  breadth  here,  the  natives  guarded  the 
defile  only  by  day,  and  withdrew  when  night  came  on  to  their  own  homes,  in  a 
town  or  village  among  the  mountains,  and  lying  in  the  valley  behind  them.'*  Han- 
nibal, having  learnt  this  from  some  of  hb  Gaulish  guides  whom  he  sent  among 
them,  encamped  in  their  sight  just  below  the  entrance  of  the  defile ;  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  dusk,  he  set  out  with  a  detachment  of  light  troops,  made  his  way 
through  the  pass,  and  occupied  the  positions  which  the  barbarians,  after  their 
usual  practice,  had  abandoned  at  the  approach  of  night. 

Day  dawned ;  the  main  army  broke  up  from  its  camp,  and  began  to  enter  the 
defile ;  while  the  natives,  finding  their  positions  occupied  by  the 
'^  enemy,  at  first  looked  on  quietly,  and  offered  no  disturbance  to 

the  march.  But  when  they  saw  the  long  narrow  line  of  the  Carthaginian  army 
winding  along  the  steep  mountain  side,  and  the  cavalry  and  baggage-cattle 
struggling  at  every  step  with  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  the  temptation  to  plun- 
der was  too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  and  from  many  points  of  the  mountain  above 
the  road  they  rushed  down  upon  the  Carthaginians.  The  confusion  was  terrible ; 
for  the  road  or  track  was  so  narrow,  that  the  least  crowd  or  disorder  pushed 
the  heavily  loaded  baggage-cattle  down  the  steep  below;  and  the  horses, 
wounded  by  the  barbarians'  missiles,  and  plunging  about  wildly  in  their  pain 
and  terror,  increased  the  mischief.  At  last  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  charge 
down  from  his  position,  which  commanded  the  whole  scene  of  confusion,  and 
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to  drive  tbe  barbarians  off.  Tbis  be  effected ;  yet  tbe  conflict  of  so  many  men 
on  tbe  narrow  road  made  tbe  disorder  worse  for  a  time ;  and  be  unavoidably 
occasioned  tbe  destruction  of  many  of  bis  own  men.**  At  last,  tbe  barbaiians 
being  quite  beaten  off,  tbe  army  wound  its  way  out  of  tbe  defile  in  safety,  and 
rested  in  tbe  wide  and  ricb  valley  wbich  extends  from  tbe  lake  of  Bourget,  witb 
scarcely  a  perceptible  cbange  of  level,  to  tbe  Isere  at  Montmeillan.  Hannibal 
meanwhile  attacked  and  stormed  tbe  town,  wbich  was  tbe  barbarians'  principal 
stronghold ;  and  here  be  not  only  recovered  a  great  many  of  bis  own  men,  horses, 
and  baggage-cattle,  but  also  found  a  large  supply  of  com  and  cattle  belonging 
to  tbe  barbarians,  which  he  immediately  made  use  of  for  tbe  consumption  of  bis 
soldiers. 

In  the  plain  which  he  had  now  reached,  he  halted  for  a  whole  day,  and  then, 
resuming  his  march,  proceeded  for  three  days  up  the  valley  of  tbe  i)iffl<»]tiM  ot  «h« 
Isere  on  the  right  bank,  without  encountering  any  difficulty.  Then  ""^ 
the  natives  met  him  with  branches  of  trees  in  their  hands,  and  wreaths  on  their 
beads  in  token  of  peace :  they  spoke  fairly,  offered  hostages,  and  wished,  they 
said,  neither  to  do  tbe  Carthaginians  any  injury,  nor  to  receive  any  from  them. 
Hannibal  mistrusted  them,  yet  did  not  wish  to  offend  them ;  he  accepted  their 
terms,  received  their  hostages,  and  obtained  large  supplies  of  cattle ;  and  their 
whole  behavior  seemed  so  trustworthy,  that  at  last  he  accepted  Aheir  guidance, 
it  is  said,  through  a  difficult  part  of  the  country,  which  he  was  now  approach- 
ing.'' For  all  the  Alpine  valleys  become  narrower,  as  they  draw  nearer  to  the 
central  chain ;  and  tbe  mountains  often  come  so  close  to  tbe  stream,  that  the 
roads  in  old  times  were  often  obliged  to  leave  the  valley  and  ascend  the  hills  by 
any  accessible  point,  to  descend  again  when  the  gorge  became  wider,  and  follow 
the  stream  as  before.  If  this  is  not  done,  and  tbe  track  is  carried  nearer  tbe 
river,  it  passes  often  through  defiles  of  the  most  formidable  character,  being  no 
more  than  a  narrow  ledge  above  a  furious  torrent,  with  clifis  rising  above  it  ab- 
solutely precipitous,  and  coming  down  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  torrent  abruptly 
to  the  water,  leaving  no  passage  by  which  man  or  even  goat  could  make  its 
way. 

It  appears  that  the  barbarians  persuaded  Hannibal  to  pass  through  one 
of  these  defiles,  instead  of  going  round  it ;  and  while  his  army  was  AthMinof  th«  moimt. 
involved  in  it,  they  suddenly,  and  without  provocation,  as  we  are  '^^'^ 
told,  atacked  him.  Making  their  way  along  the  mountain  sides  above  the  defile, 
they  rolled  down  masses  of  rock  on  the  Cartha^nians  below,  or  even  threw 
stones  upon  them  from  their  hands,  stones  and  rocks  being  equally  fatal  against 
an  enemy  so  entangled.  It  was  well  for  Hannibal,  that,  still  doubting  tbe  bar- 
barians' faith,  he  had  sent  forward  bis  cavalry  and  baggage,  and  covered  the 
march  witb  his  infantry,  who  thus  had  to  sustain  the  brunt  of  the  attack.  Foot 
soldiers  on  such  ground  were  able  to  move,  where  horses  would  be  quite  help- 
less ;  and  thus  at  last  Hannibal,  with  his  infantry,  forced  bis  way  to  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  bare  clifi^  overhanging  the  defile,  and  remained  there  during  the 
night,  whilst  the  cavalry  and  baggage  slowly  struggled  out  of  tbe  defile.^  Thus 
again  baffled,  the  barbarians  made  no  more  general  attacks  on  tbe  army ;  some 
partial  annoyance  was  occasioned  at  intervals,  and  some  baggage  was  carried  off; 
but  it  was  observed,  that  wherever  tbe  elephants  were,  the  line  of  march  was 
secure ;  for  the  barbarians  beheld  those  huge  creatures  with  terror,  having  never 
had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  them,  and  not  daring  to  approach  when  they  saw 
them. 

Without  any  further  recorded  difficulty,  tbe  army  on  the  ninth  day  after  they 
had  left  the  plains  of  Dauphin^  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  Hnnitei  imAm  at 
sentral  ridge  of  the  Alps.     Here  there  is  always  a  plain  of  some  "«»»«'«fc»A»i* 
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extent,  immediately  overhung  by  the  snowy  summits  of  the  high  mountains,  but 
itself  in  summer  presenting  in  many  parts  a  carpet  of  the  freshest  grass,  *with 
the  chalets  of  the  shepherds  scattered  over  it,  and  gay  with  a  thousand  flowers. 
But  far  different  is  its  aspect  throu£;h  the  greatest  part  of  the  year :  then  it  is 
one  unvaried  waste  of  snow  ;  and  the  little  lakes,  which  on  many  ot  the  passes 
enliven  the  summer  landscape,  are  now  frozen  over  and  covered  with  snow,  so  as 
to  be  no  longer  distinguishable.  Hannibal  was  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps  about 
jhe  end  of  October :  the  first  winter  snows  had  already  fallen ;  but  two  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  when  all  Germany  was  one  vast  forest,  the  climate 
of  the  Alps  was  far  colder  than  at  present,  and  the  snow  lay  on  the  passes  all 
through  the  year.  Thus  the  soldiers  were  in  dreary  quarters ;  they  remained 
two  days  on  the  summit,  resting  from  their  fatigrues,  and  giving  opportunity  to 
many  of  the  stragglers,  and  of  the  horses  and  cattle,  to  rejoin  them  by  following 
their  track ;  but  they  were  cold,  and  worn,  and  dbheartened ;  and  mountains  still 
rose  before  them,  through  which,  as  they  knew  too  well,  even  their  descent 
might  be  perilous  and  painful. 

But  their  great  general,  who  felt  that  he  now  stood  victorious  on  the  ramparts 
Loskid  a  lui  ^^I*^^y»  *°d  that  the  torrent  which  rolled  before  him  was  carry- 
ing its  waters  to  the  rich  plains  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  endeavored  to 
kindle  his  soldiers  with  his  own  spirit  of  hope.  He  called  them  together ;  he 
pointed  out  the  valley  beneath,  to  which  the  descent  seemed  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment :  *'  That  valley,"  he  said,  "  is  Italy ;  it  leads  us  to  the  country  of  our  friends 
the  Gauls ;  and  yonder  is  our  way  to  Rome."  His  eyes  were  eagerly  fired  on 
that  point  of  the  horizon  ;  and  as  he  gazed,  the  distance  between  seemed  to  van* 
ish,  till  he  could  almost  fancy  that  he  was  crossing  the  Tiber,  and  assailing  the 
capitol.*' 

After  the  two  days'  rest  the  descent  began.  Hannibal  experienced  no  more 
open  hostility  from  the  barbarians,  only  some  petty  attempts  here 

'^  and  there  to  plunder ;  a  fact  strange  in  itself,  but  doubly  so,  if  he 

was  really  descending  the  valley  of  the  Doria  Baltea,  through  the  country  of  the 
Salassians,  the  most  untamable  robbers  of  all  the  Alpine  barbarians.  It  is  possible 
that  the  influence  of  the  Insubrians  may  partly  have  restrained  the  mountaineers ; 
and  partly  also  they  may  have  been  deterred  by  the  ill  success  of  all  former 
attacks,  and  may  by  this  time  have  regarded  the  strange  army  and  its  monstrous 
beasts  with  something  of  superstitious  terror.  But  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
ground  on  the  descent  were  greater  than  ever.  The  snow  covered  the  track  so 
that  the  men  often  lost  it,  and  fell  down  the  steep  below :  at  last  they  came  to  a 
place  where  an  avalanche  had  carried  it  away  altogether  for  about  three  hundred 
yards,  leaving  the  mountain  side  a  mere  wreck  of  scattered  rocks  and  snow.  To 
go  round  was  impossible ;  for  the  depth  of  the  snow  on  the  heights  above  ren- 
dered it  hopeless  to  scale  them ;  nothing  tlierefore  was  left  but  to  repair  the  road. 
A  summit  of  some  extent  was  found,  and  cleared  of  the  snow ;  and  here  the 
army  was  obliged  to  encamp,  whilst  the  work  went  on.  There  was  no  want  of 
hands ;  and  every  man  was  laboring  for  his  life ;  the  road  therefore  was  restored, 
and  supported  with  solid  substructions  below ;  and  in  a  single  day  it  was  made 
practicable  for  the  cavalry  and  baggage-cattle,  which  were  immediately  sent  for- 
ward, and  reached  the  lower  valley  in  safety,  where  they  were  turned  out 
to  pasture.  A  harder  labor  was  required  to  make  a  passage  for  the  elephants : 
the  way  for  them  must  be  wide  and  solid ;  and  the  work  could  not  be  accom- 
plished in  less  than  three  days.  The  poor  animals  suffered  severely  in  the  inter- 
val from  hunger ;  for  no  forage  was  to  be  found  in  that  wilderness  of  snow,  nor 
any  trees  whose  leaves  might  supply  the  place  of  other  herbage.  At  last  they 
too  were  able  to  proceed  with  safety :"  Hannibal  overtook  his  cavalry  and  bag- 
gage ;  and  in  three  days  more  the  whole  army  had  got  clear  of  the  Alpine  val* 
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leys,  and  entered  the  country  of  their  friends,  the  Insubrians,  on  the  wide  plain 
of  nofthern  Italy. 

Hannibal  was  arriyed  in  Italy,  but  with  a  force  so  weakened  by  its  losses  in 
men  and  horses,  and  by  the  exhausted  state  of  the  survivors,  that  XrriTidiiiitiiir.LMMi 
he  might  seem  to  have  accomplished  his  great  march  in  vain.  ^^^^"^'^ 
According  to  his  own  statement,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  he  brought 
out  of  the  Alpine  valleys  no  more  than  12,000  African  and  8000  Spanish  in- 
fantry, with  6000  cavalry  f^  so  that  his  march  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  plains 
of  northern  Italy  must  have  cost  him  33,000  men ;  an  enormous  loss,  which 
proves  how  severely  the  army  must  have  suffered  from  the  privations  of  the  march 
and  the  severity  of  the  Alpine  climate ;  for  not  half  of  these  33,000  men  can 
have  fallen  in  battle.  With  his  army  in  this  condition,  some  period  of  repose 
was  absolutely  necessary ;  accordingly,  Hannibal  remained  in  the  country  of  the 
Insubrians,  till  rest,  and  a  more  temperate  climate,  and  wholesome  food,  with 
which  the  Gauls  plentifully  supplied  him,  restored  \he  bodies  and  spirits  of  his 
soldiers,  and  made  them  again  ready  for  action.^  His  first  movement  was  agfunst 
the  Taurinians,  a  Liffurian  people,  who  were  constant  enemies  of  the  Insubrians, 
and  therefore  would  not  listen  to  Hannibal,  when  he  invited  them  to  join  his 
cause.  He  therefore  attacked  and  stormed  their  principal  town,  put  the  gar- 
rison to  the  sword,  and  struck  such  terror  into  the  neighboring  tribes,  that  they 
submitted  immediately,  and  became  his  allies.  This  was  his  first  accession  o^ 
strength  in  Italy,  the  first  fruits,  as  he  hoped,  of  a  long  succession  of  defections 
among  the  allies  of  Rome,  so  that  the  swords  of  the  Italians  might  effect  for  him 
the  conquest  of  Italy. 

Meanwhile  Scipio  had  landed  at  Pisa,  bad  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  taken 
the  command  of  the  prsetoi's'  army,  sending  the  prsetors  themselves  sdpio  »>»)»•  u>nMi 
back  to  Rome,  had  crossed  the  Po  at  Placentia,  and  was  ascending  ^^ 
its  left  bank,  being  anxious  to  advance  with  all  possible  haste,  in  order  to  hinder 
a  general  rising  of  the  Gauls  by  his  presence.**  Hannibal,  for  the  opposite  rea- 
son, was  equally  anxious  to  meet  him,  being  well  aware  that  the  Gauls  were 
only  restrained  from  revolting  to  the  Carthaginians  by  fear,  and  that  on  his  first 
success  in  the  field  they  would  join  him.*^  He  therefore  descended  the  left  bank 
of  the  Po,  keeping  the  river  on  his  right ;  and  Scipio  having  thrown  a  bridge 
over  the  Tlcinus,  had  entered  what  are  now  the  Sardinian  dominions,  and  was 
still  advancing  westward,  with  the  Po  on  his  left,  although,  as  the  river  here 
makes  a  bend  to  the  southward,  he  was  no  longer  in  its  immediate  neighborhood.** ' 

Each  general  was  aware  that  his  enemy  was  at  hand,  and  both  pushed  for- 
ward with  their  cavalry  and  light  troops  in  advance  of  their  main  ^gng^ntm  <»  a* 
armies,  to  reconnoiter  each  other's  position  and  numbers.  Thus  ^""•'* 
was  brought  on  accidentally  the  first  action  between  Hannibal  and  the  Romans 
in  Italy,  which,  with  some  exaggeration,  has  been  called  the  battle  of  the  Tici' 
nus.**  The  Numidians  in  Hannibal's  army,  being  now  properly  supported  by 
heavy  cavalry,  were  able  to  follow  their  own  manner  of  fighting,  and,  falling  on 
the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  Romans,  who  were  already  engaged  in  front  with 
Hannibal's  heavy  horsemen,  took  ample  vengeance  for  their  defeat  on  the  Rhone. 
The  Romans  were  routed ;  and  the  consul  himself  was  severely  wounded,  and 
owed  his  life,  it  is  said,  to  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  a  Ligurian  slave.**  With 
their  cavalry  thus  crippled,  it  was  impossible  to  act  in  such  an  open  country ;  the 
Romans  therefore  hastily  retreated,  recrossed  the  Ticinus,  and  broke  down  the 
bridge,  yet  with  so  much  hurry  and  confusion,  that  600  men  were  left  on  the 
right  bank,  and  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands ;  and  then,  crossing  the  Po  also,  estab- 
lished themselves  under  the  walls  of  their  colony,  Placentia, 
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Hannibal,  finding  the  bridge  over  the  Tictnus  destroyed,  reascended  the  left 

RtaBOMi'kadtan  ^  ^^  ^^®  ^^  ^^  ^^  found  a  convenient  point  to  cross,  an<l  then, 
*^^'  having  constructed  a  bridge  with  the  river  boats,  carried  over  his 
army  in  safety.  Immediately,  as  he  had  expected,  the  Gauls  on  the  right  bank 
received  him  with  open  arms ;  and  again  descending  the  river,  he  arrivecl  on  the 
second  day  after  his  passage  in  sight  of  the  Roman  army,  and  on  the  following 
day  offered  them  battle.  But  as  the  Romans  did  not  move,  he  chose  out  a  spot 
for  his  camp,  and  posted  his  army  five  or  six  miles  from  the  enemy,  and  appa- 
rently on  the  east  of  Placentia,  cutting  off  their  direct  communication  with  An- 
minum  and  Rome." 

On  the  first  news  of  Hannibal's  arrival  in  Italy,  the  senate  had  sent  ordera  to 

the  other  consul,  Ti.  Sempronius,  to  return  immediately  to  rdn- 

umffJSm  joiM  sJu  force  his  colleague.**    No  event  of  importance  had  marked  the 

first  summer  of  the  war  in  Sicily.  HannibaVs  spirit  so  animated 
the  Carthaginian  government,  that  they  were  everywhere  preparing  to  act  on 
the  offensive ;  and  before  the  arrival  of  Sempronius,  M.  jEmilius,  the  prsetor, 
had  already  had  to  fight  a  naval  action  with  the  enemy,  in  order  to  defend  Lily- 
baeum.^  He  had  defeated  them,  and  prevented  their  landing,  but  the  Cartha- 
ginian  fleets  still  kept  the  sea;  and  whilst  Sempronius  was  employing  his  whole 
force  in  the  conquest  of  the  island  of  Melita,  the  enemy  were  cruising  on  the 
northern  side  of  Sicily,  and  making  descents  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  On  his  return 
to  Lilybseum  he  was  going  in  pursuit  of  them,  when  he  received  orders  to  return 
home  and  join  his  colleague.  He  accordingly  left  part  cf  his  fleet  with  the  prs- 
tor  in  Sicily,  and  part  he  committed  to  Sex.  Pomponius,  his  lieutenant,  for  the 
protection  of  the  coasts  of  Lucania  and  Campania ;  while,  from  a  dread  of  the 
dangers  and  delays  of  the  winter  navigation  of  the  Adriatic,  his  army  was  to 
march  from  LilybsBum  to  Messana,  and,  after  crossing  the  strmt,  to  go  by  land 
through  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  the  soldiers  being  bound  by  oath  to  appear 
on  a  certain  day  at  Ariminum.'  They  completed  their  long  march,  it  is  said,  in 
forty  days ;  and  from  Ariminum  they  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  effected 
their  junction  with  the  army  of  Scipio.** 

Sempronius  found  his  colleague  no  longer  in  his  ori^nal  position,  close  by 
r<Mit]<m  or  (iM  it^fl^  Placentia  and  the  Po,  but  withdrawn  to  the  first  hills  which  bound 
*™''  the  great  plain  on  the  south,  and  leave  aii  interval  here  of  about 

six  miles  between  themselves  and  the  river.^*  But  Hannibal's  army  lying,  as  it 
seems,  to  the  eastward,  the  Roman  consul  retreated  westward,  and  leaving  Pla* 
centia  to  its  own  resources,  crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia,  and  there  lay 
encamped,  just  where  the  stream  issues  from  the  last  hills  of  the  Apennines.  It 
appears  that  the  Romans  had  several  magazines  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po 
above  Placentia,  on  which  the  consul  probably  depended  for  his  subsistence ;  and 
these  posts,  together  with  the  presence  of  his  army,  kept  the  Gauls  on  the  im- 
mediate bank  of  the  river  quiet,  so  that  they  gave  Hannibal  no  assistance.  When 
the  Romans  fell  back  behind  the  Trebia,  Hannibal  followed  them,  and  encamped 
about  five  miles  off  from  them,  directly  between  them  and  Placentia.^  But  his 
powerful  cavalry  kept  his  communications  open  in  every  direction ;  and  the  Gauls 
who  lived  out  of  the  immediate  control  of  the  Roman  army  and  garrisons,  sup- 
plied him  with  provisions  abundantly. 

It  is  not  explained  by  any  existing  writer  how  Sempronius  was  able  to  effect 
AMoiiMi*«iMikT        ^'®  junction  with  his  colleague  without  any  opposition  from  Han- 

nibd.  '  The  regular  road  from  Ariminum  to  Placentia  passes 
through  a  country  unvaried  by  a  single  hill ;  and  the  approach  of  a  large  army 
should  have  been  announced  to  Hannibal  by  his  Numidian  cavalry,  soon  enough 
to  allow  him  to  interrupt  it.    But  so  much  in  war  depends  upon  trifling  accidenlib 
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that  it  is  in  vain  to  guess  where  we  are  without  information.  We  only  know 
that  ihe  two  consular  armies  were  united  in  Scipio's  position  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Trelna ;  that  their  united  forces  amounted  to  40,000  men ;  and  that  Hanni- 
bal, with  an  army  so  reinforced  by  the  Gauls  since  his  arrival  in  Italy,  that  it  was 
little  inferior  to  his  enemy's,^  was  so  far  from  fearing  to  engage  either  consul 
singly,  that  he  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  bring  on  a  decisiye  battle  with 
the  combined  armies  of  both.  Depending  on  the  support  of  the  Gauls  for  his 
subsistence,  he  must  not  be  too  long  a  burden  to  them ;  they  had  hoped  to  be 
led  to  live  on  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  country,  not  to  maintain  him  at  the 
expense  of  their  own.  In  order  to  force  the  Romans  to  a  battle,  he  began  to 
attack  their  magazines.  Clastidium,  now  CasUggio,  a  small  town  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Po,  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ticinus,  was  betrayed  into 
his  hands  by  the  governor;  and  he  here  found  large  supplies  of  com.^* 

On  the  other  hand,  Sempronius,  having  no  fears  for  the  event  of  a  battle,  was 
longing  for  the  glory  of  a  triumph  over  such  an  enemy  as  Hanni-  8«mpr«iiai  mb 
bal  ;*•  and  as  ^ipio  was  still  disabled  by  his  wound,  he  had  the  SJ^'T.^Sli'io 
command  of  the  whole  Roman  army.  Besides,  the  Gduls  who  *'^' 
lived  in  the  plain  between  the  Trebia  and  Piacentia,  not  knowing  which  side  to 
espouse,  had  been  plundered  by  Hannibal's  cavalry,  and  besought  the  consuls  to 
protect  them.  This  was  no  time,  Sempronius  thouc^ht,  to  neglect  any  ally  who 
atill  remained  faithful  to  Rome :  he  sent  out  his  cavalry  and  light  troops  over  the 
Trebia  to  drive  off  the  plunderers ;  and  in  such  skirmishes  he  obtained  some 
partial  success,  which  made  him  the  more  disposed  to  risk  a  general  battle.^^ 

For  this,  as  a  Roman  officer,  and  before  Hannibal's  military  talents  were  fully 
known,  he  ought  not  to  be  harshly  judged ;  but  his  manner  of  en-  j^^. 
gaging  was  rash,  and  unworthy  of  an  able  general.     He  allowed  "^ 

ihe  attacks  of  Hannibal's  light  cavalry  to  tempt  him  to  follow  them  to  their  own 
field  of  battle.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Numidians  crossed  the  river,  and  skir- 
mished close  up  to  the  Roman  camp :  the  consul  first  sent  out  his  cavalry,  and 
then  his  light  infantry,  to  repel  them  ;^  and  when  they  gave  way  and  recrossed 
the  river,  he  led  his  regular  infantry  out  of  his  camp,  and  gave  orders  for  the 
whole  army  to  advance  over  the  Trebia  and  attack  the  enemy. 

It  was  mid-winter,  and  the  wide  pebbly  bed  of  the  Trebia,  which  the  summer 
traveller  may  almost  pass  dry-shod,  was  now  filled  with  a  rapid  c«niMBMiiu«t  or  fh* 
stream  running  breast-high.  In  the  night  it  had  rained  or  snowed  ^"^  ^  ^  ^"** 
heavily ;  and  the  morning  was  raw  and  chilly,  threatening  sleet  or  snow.^  Yet 
Sempronius  led  his  soldiers  through  the  river,  before  they  had  eaten  any  thing ; 
and  wet,  cold,  and  hungry  as  they  were,  he  formed  them  in  order  of  battle  on 
the  plain.  Meanwhile  Hannibal's  men  had  eaten  their  breakfast  in  their  tents, 
and  had  oiled  their  bodies,  and  put  on  their  armor  around  their  fires.  Then, 
when  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Trebia,  and  were  advancing  in  the  open  plain, 
the  Carthaginians  marched  out  to  meet  them ;  and  about  a  mile  in  front  of  their 
camp,  they  formed  in  order  of  battle.  Their  disposition  was  simple :  the  heavy 
infantry,  Gauls,  Spaniards,  and  Africans,  to  the  number  of  20,000,  were  drawn 
up  in  a  single  line ;  the  cavalry,  10,000  strong,  was,  with  the  elephants,  on  the 
two  wings ;  the  light  infantry  and  Balerian  slingers  were  in  the  front  of  the 
whole  army.  This  was  all  Hannibal's  visible  force.  But  near  the  Trebia,  and 
now  left  in  their  rear  by  the  advancing  Roman  legions,  were  l3rmg  close  hid  in 
the  deep  and  overgrown  bed  of  a  small  water-course,  two  thousand  picked  sol- 
diers, horse  and  foot,  commanded  by  Hannibal's  younger  brother,  Mago,  M'hom 
he  had  posted  there  during  the  night,  and  whose  ambush  the  Romans  passed 
with  no  suspicion.  Arrived  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  legions  were  formed  in 
their  usual  order,  with  the  allied  infantry  on  the  wings ;  and  theu:  weak  cavalry 
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of  4000  men,  ill  able  to  contend  with  the  nufaierous  horsemen  of  Hannibal,  were 
on  the  flanks  of  the  whole  line. 

The  Roman  velites,  or  light  infantry,  who  had  been  in  action  since  daybreak, 
and  had  already  shot  away  half  their  darts  and  arrows,  were 

Defeat  of  Ui«  Rooimi  %   ,  .     *'.  ^^       i       ^    ^*  j  •       •  3  « 

i^tujButrjaaAcmr.  soou  OHven  bscK  upon  the  hastati  and  pnncipes,  and  passed 
'''  through  the  intervals  of  the  maniples  to  the  rear.     With  no  less 

ease  were  the  cavalry  beaten  on  both  wings,  by  Hannibal's  horse  and  elephants. 
But  when  the  heavy  infantry,  superior  in  numbers  and  better  armed  both  for 
offence  and  defence,  closed  with  the  enemy,  the  confidence  of  Sempronius  seemed 
to  be  justified :  and  the  Bomans,  numbed  and  exhausted  as  they  were,  yet»  by 
their  excellence  in  all  soldierly  qualities,  maintained  the  fight  with  equal  ad- 
vantage." 

On  a  sudden  a  loud  alarm  was  heard ;  and  Mago,  with  his  chosen  band,  brok^ 
Root  of  (iM  whole  out  from  his  ambush,  and  assaulted  them  furiously  in  the  rear. 
'™^'  Meantime  both  wings  of  the  Roman  infantry  were  broken  down 

by  the  elephants,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  missiles  of  the  light  infantry,  till  the^ 
were  utterly  routed,  and  fled  towards  the  Trebia.  The  legions  in  the  centre, 
finding  themselves  assailed  on  the  rear,  pushed  desperately  foiwards,  forced  theii 
way  through  the  enemy's  line,  and  marched  off  the  field  stnught  to  Placentia. 
Many  of  the  routed  cavalry  made  off  in  the  same  direction,  and  so  escaped.  But 
those  who  fled  towai'ds  the  river  were  slaughtered  unceasingly  by  the  conquerors 
till  they  reached  it ;  and  the  loss  here  was  enormous.  The  Carthaginians,  how- 
ev^,  stopped  their  pursuit  on  the  brink  of  the  Trebia :  the  cold  was  piercmg,  and 
to  the  elephants  so  intolerable  that  they  almost  all  perished ;  even  of  the  men  and 
horses  many  were  lost,  so  that  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  army  reached  their  camp 
in  safety ;  and  when  night  came  on,  Scipio  again  led  them  across  the  river,  and, 
passing  unnoticed  by  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  took  refuge  with  his  colleague 
within  the  walls  of  Placentia.'^ 

So  ended  Hannibal's  first  campaign  in  Italy.  The  Romans,  after  their  defeat^ 
Hunitai  wiBten  i>  despaired  of  maintaining  their  ground  on  the  Po ;  and  the  two 
°*^  consular  armies  retreated  in  opposite  direcUons,  Scipio's  upon 

Ariminum,  and  that  of  Sempronius  across  the  Apennines  mto  Etruria.  Hannibal 
remained  master  of  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  but  the  season  did  not  allow  him  to  besiege 
Placentia  and  Cremona ;  and  the  temper  of  the  Gauls  rendei'ed  it  evident  that 
he  must  not  make  their  country  the  seat  of  war  in  another  campaign.  Already 
they  bore  the  burden  of  supporting  his  army  so  impatiently,  that  he  made  an  at- 
tempt, in  the  dead  of  the  winter,  to  cross  the  Apennines  into  £truria,  and  was  only 
driven  back  by  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather,  the  wind  sweeping  with  such 
fury  over  the  ridges,  and  through  the  passes  of  the  mountmns,  that  neither  man 
nor  beast  could  stand  against  it."  He  was  forced  therefore  to  winter  in  Gaul ; 
but  the  innate  fickleness  and  treachery  of  the  people  led  him  to  suspect  that 
attempts  would  be  made  against  his  life,  and  that  a  Gaulish  assassin  might  hope 
to  purchase  forgiveness  from  the  Romans  for  his  country's  revolt,  by  destroying 
the  general  who  had  seduced  them.  He  therefore  put  on  a  variety  of  disguises 
to  baffle  such  designs ;  he  wore  false  hair,  appeanns  sometimes  ns  a  man  of 
mature  years,  and  sometimes  with  the  gray  hairs  of  old  age ;"  and  if  he  had  that 
taste  for  humor  which  ^rcat  men  are  seldom  without,  and  which  some  anecdotes 
of  him  imply,  he  must  have  been  often  amused  by  the  mistakes  thus  occasioned, 
and  have  derived  entertainment  from  that  which  policy  or  necessity  had  dictated. 

We  should  be  glad  to  catch  a  distinct  view  of  the  state  of  Rome,  when  the 
^^  news  first  arrived  of  the  battle  of  the  Trebia.     Since  the  disaster  of 

toMtti Jyd  takM^o  Caudium,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before,,  there  had  beea 

known  no  defeat  of  two  consular  armies  united ;  and  the  surprise 
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and  vexation  must  have  been  great.  Sempronius,  it  is  said,  returned  to  Rome 
to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  the  people  resolved  to  elect  as  consul  a  man  -who,  how- 
ever unwelcome  to  the  aristocracy,  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  brilliant 
victories  in  the  very  country  which  was  now  the  seat  of  war.  They  accoi'dingly 
chose  C.  Flammius  for  the  second  time  consul ;  and  with  him  was  elected  On.  8er- 
villus  Geminus,  a  man  of  an  old  patrician  family,  and  personally  attached  to  the 
aristocratical  party,  but  unknown  to  us  before  his  present  consulship.  Flaminius' 
election  was  most  unpalatable  to  the  aristocracy ;  and  as  numerous  prodigies  were 
reported,  and  the  Sibylline  books  consulted,  and  it  was  certain  that  various  rites 
would  be  ordered  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the  gods,**  he  had  some  j^^  ^^  a. cm 
reason  to  suspect  that  his  election  would  agam  be  declared  null 
and  void,  and  he  himself  thus  deprived  of  his  command.  He  was  anxious  there- 
fore to  leave  Rome  as  soon  as  possible :  as  his  colleague  was  detained  by  the 
religious  ceremonies,  and  by  the  care  of  superintending  the  new  levies,  Flaminius, 
it  is  said,  left  the  city  before  the  15th  of  March,  when  his  consulship  was  to  be- 
gin, and  actually  entered  upon  his  office  at  Ariminum,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
superintend  the  formation  of  magazines,  and  to  examine  the  state  of  the  army.** 
But  the  aristocracy  thought  it  was  no  time  to  press  party  animosities ;  they  made 
no  attempt  to  disturb  Flaminius'  election ;  and  he  appears  to  have  had  his  prov- 
ince assigned  him  without  opposition,  and  to  have  been  appointed  to  command 
Sempronius'  army  in  Etruria,  while  Servilius  succeeded  Scipio  at  Ariminum. 
The  levies  of  soldiers  went  on  vigorously ;  two  legions  were  employed  in  Spain ; 
one  was  sent  to  Sicily,  another  to  Sardinia,  and  anotlier  to  Tarentum ;  and  four 
legions,  more  or  less  thinned  by  the  defeat  at  the  Trebia,  still  formed  the  nucleus 
of  two  armies  in  Ariminum  and  in  Etruria.  It  appears  that  four  new  legions 
were  levied,  with  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  soldiers  from  the  Italian  allies 
and  the  Latin  name ;  and  these  being  divided  between  the  two  consuls,  the  ar- 
mies opposed  to  Hannibal  on  either  line,  by  which  he  might  advance,  must  have 
been,  in  point  of  numbers,  exceedingly  formidable.  Servilius,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  his  head -quarters  at  Ariminum ;  and  Scipio,  whom  he  superseded,  sailed  as 
proconsul  into  Spain,  to  take  command  of  his  oiiginal  army  there.  Flaminius 
succeeded  to  Sempronius  in  Etruria,  and  lay  encamped,  it  is  said,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Arretium.*^ 

Thus  the  main  Roman  armies  lay  nearly  in  the  same  positions  which  they  had 
held  eight  years  before,  to  oppose  the  expected  invasion  of  the  ibDgn»i  tntm  sm. 
Gauls.  But  as  the  Gauls  then  broke  into  Etruria  unperceived  by  '^ 
either  Roman  army,  so  the  Romans  were  again  surprised  by  Hannibal  on  a  line 
where  they  had  not  expected  him.  He  crossed  the  Apennines,  not  by  the  or- 
dinary road  to  Lucca,  descending  the  valley  of  the  Macra,  but,  as  it  appears,  by 
a  straighter  line  down  the  valley  of  the  Anser  or  Serchio ;  and  leaving  Lucca  on 
his  right,  he  proceeded  to  struggle  through  the  low  and  flooded  country  which 
lay  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Amo  and  the  Apennines  below  Florence,  and 
of  which  the  marsh  or  lake  of  Fucecchio  still  remains  a  specimen.  Here  again 
the  sufferings  of  the  army  were  extreme ;  but  they  were  rewarded  when  they 
reached  the  Arm  ground  below  Faesulae,  and  were  let  loose  upon  the  plunder  of 
the  rich  valley  of  the  upper  Amo.*' 

Flaminius  lay  quietly  at  Arretium,  and  did  not  attempt  to  give  battle,  but  sent 
messengers  to  his  colleague,  to  inform  him  of  the  enemy's  appear-  A(I«mmm  tomu^  p*. 
ance  in  Etruria.  Hannibal  was  now  on  the  south  of  the  Apen-  "^ 
nines,  and  in  the  heart  of  Italy ;  but  the  experience  of  the  Samnites  and  of  Pyr- 
rhus  had  shown  that  the  Etruscans  were  scarcely  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the 
Gaids ;  and  it  was  in  the  south,  in  Samnium,  and  Lucania,  and  Apulia,  that  the 
only  materials  existed  for  organizing  a  new  Italian  war  against  Rome.    Accord- 
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ingly  Hannibal  advanced  rapidly  into  Eferuria,  and  finding  that  Flaminius  still  did 
not  move,  passed  by  Arretiam,  leaving  the  Roman  army  in  his  rear,  and  march- 
ing, as  it  seemed,  to  gain  the  g^reat  plain  of  central  Italy,  which  reaches  from 
Penisia  to  Spoletum,  and  was  traversed  by  the  g^reat  road  from  Ariminum  to 
fiome. 
The  consul  Flaminius  now  at  last  broke  up  from  his  position,  and  followed  the 

riHaUMibiiowtUa.  ^^^^7*    Hannibal  laid  waste  the  country  on  every  side  with  fire 

and  sword,  to  provoke  the  Romans  to  a  hasty  battle ;  and  leaving 

Cortona  on  his  left  untouched  on  its  mountain  seat,  he  approached  the  lake  of 

Thrasymenus,  and  followed  the  road  along  its  northeastern  shore,  till  it  ascended 

the  hills  which  divide  the  lake  from  the  basin  of  the  liber.**   Flaminius  was  fully 

convinced  that  Hannibal's  object  was  not  to  fight  a  battle,  but  tc  lay  waste  the 

richest  part  of  Italy :  had  he  wished  to  engage,  why  had  he  noi  attacked  him 

when  he  lay  at  Arretium,  and  while  his  colleague  was  far  away  at  Ariminum  ? 

With  this  impression  he  pressed  on  his  rear  closely,  never  dreamir^  that  the  lion 

would  turn  from  the  pursuit  of  his  defenceless  prey,  to  spring  on  the  shepherds 

who  were  dogging  his  steps  behind. 

The  modem  road  along  the  lake,  after  passing  the  village  of  Passignano,  runs 

Diomi^  of  mfUoff  ^OT  somc  way  close  to  the  water  s  edge  on  the  right,  hemmed  in 
Mtih.ft.id or wttk.    QQ  ^]jg  j^f^  ^y  ^  Ujj^  ^f  ^IjgTjj^  which  make  it  an  absolute  defile. 

Then  it  turns  from  the  lake  and  ascends  the  hills ;  yet,  although  they  form  some- 
thing of  a  curve,  there  is  nothing  to  deserve  the  name  of  viuley ;  and  the  road, 
after  leaving  the  lake,  begins  to  ascend  almost  immediately,  so  that  there  is  a  very 
short  distance  during  which  the  hills  on  the  right  and  left  command  it  The 
ground  therefore  does  not  well  correspond  with  the  description  of  Polybius,  who 
states  that  the  valley  in  which  the  Romans  were  caught  was  not  the  narrow 
interval  between  the  hills  and  the  lake,  but  a  valley  beyond  this  defile,  and  run- 
ning down  to  the  lake,  so  that  the  Romans,  when  engaged  in  it,  had  the  water, 
not  on  their  right  flank,  but  on  their  rear.**  Livy's  account  is  different,  and 
represents  the  Romans  as  caught  in  the  defile  beyond  Passignano,  between  the 
cliff  and  the  lake.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  exact  line  of  the  ancient  road  could 
be  discovered,  it  might  assist  in  solving  the  difficulty :  in  the  mean  time  the  bat- 
tle of  Thrasymenus  must  be  one  of  the  many  events  in  ancient  military  history, 
where  the  accounts  of  historians,  differing  either  with  each  other  or  with  the 
actual  appearances  of  the  ground,  are  to  us  inexplicable. 

The  consid  had  encamped  in  the  evening  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  just  within 
FfaniBim  MiTaneM  to  thc  prescnt  Romau  frontier,  and  on  the  Tuscan  side  of  Passignano: 
•UMk  Hauibd.  jjg  ^^^  made  a  forced  march,  and  had  arrived  at  his  posiUon  so 
late  that  he  could  not  examine  the  ground  before  him.**  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing he  set  forward  again ;  the  morning  mist  hung  thickly  over  the  lake  and  the 
low  grounds,  leaving  the  heights,  as  is  often  the  case,  quite  clear.  Flaminius, 
anxious  to  overtake  his  enemy,  rejoiced  in  the  friendly  veil  which  thus  concealed 
his  advance,  and  hoped  to  fall  upon  Hannibal's  army  while  it  was  still  in  march- 
ing order,  and  its  columns  encumbered  with  the  plunder  of  the  valley  of  thc 
Amo.  He  passed  through  the  defile  of  Passignano,  and  found  no  enemy ;  this 
confirmed  him  in  his  belief  that  Hannibal  did  not  mean  to  fight.  Already  the 
Nuroidian  cavalry  were  on  the  edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Tiber :  unless  he  could 
overtake  them  speedily,  they  would  have  reached  the  plain ;  and  Africans,  Span- 
iards, and  Gauls,  would  be  rioting  in  the  devastation  of  the  garden  of  Italy.  So 
the  consul  rejoiced  as  the  heads  of  his  columns  emerged  from  the  defile,  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  left,  began  to  ascend  the  hills,  where  he  hoped  at  least  to  find  the 
rear-guard  of  the  enemy. 

At  this  moment  the  stillness  of  the  mist  was  broken  by  barbarian  war-cries  on 
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every  side;  anxi  both  flanks  of  the  Roman  column  were  assailed  DNtroeUoBortiwiiuik 
at  once.  Their  rifirht  was  overwhelmed  by  a  storm  of  javelins  and  »»*y  <'">•«««»»* 
arrows,  shot  as  if  from  the  midst  of  darkness,  and  strikinc^  into  the  soldier's  un- 
guarded side,  where  he  had  no  shield  to  cover  him ;  while  ponderous  stones, 
against  which  no  shield  or  helmet  could  avail,  came  crashing  down  upon  their 
heads.  On  the  left  were  heard  the  trampling  of  horse,  and  the  well-known  war- 
cries  •f  the  Grauls  ;  and  presently  Hannibal's  dreaded  cavalry  emerged  from  the 
mist,  and  were  in  an  instant  in  the  midst  of  their  ranks ;  and  the  huge  forms  ol 
the  Gauls  and  their  vast  broadswords  broke  in  upon  them  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. The  head  of  the  Roman  column,  which  was  already  ascending  to  the 
higher  ground,  found  its  advance  also  barred ;  for  here  was  the  enemy  whom 
they  had  so  longed  to  overtake  ;  here  were  some  of  the  Spanish  and  African  foot 
of  Hannibal's  army  drawn  up  to  wait  their  assault.  The  Romans  instantly  at- 
tacked these  troops,  and  cut  their  way  through :  these  must  be  the  covering 
parties,  they  thought,  of  Hannibal's  main  battle ;  and,  eager  to  bring  the  contest 
to  a  decisive  issue,  they  pushed  forward  up  the  heights,  not  doubting  that  on  the 
summit  they  should  find  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy.  And  now  they  were  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  to  their  astonishment  no  enemy  was  there ;  but  the 
mist  drew  up,  and,  as  they  looked  behind,  they  saw  too  plainly  where  Hannibal 
was :  the  whole  valley  was  one  scene  of  carnage,  while  on  the  sides  of  the  hills 
above  were  the  masses  of  the  Spanish  and  African  foot  witnessing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  army,  which  had  scarcely  cost  them  a  single  stroke. 

The  advanced  troops  of  the  Roman  column  had  thus  escaped  the  slaughter ; 
but  being  too  few  to  retrieve  the  day,  they  continued  their  advance,  ^^ 

which  was  now  become  a  flight,  and  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  "*" 
neighboring  villages.  Meantime,  while  the  centre  of  the  army  was  cut  to  pieces 
in  the  valley,  the  rear  was  still  winding  through  the  defile  beyond,  between  the 
cli£&  and  the  lake.  But  they  too  were  attacked  from  the  heights  above  by  the 
Gauls,  and  forced  in  confusion  into  the  water.  Some  of  the  soldiers,  in  despera- 
tion, struck  out  into  the  deep  water  swimming,  and,  weighed  down  by  their 
armor,  presently  sank :  others  ran  in  as  far  as  was  within  their  depth,  and  there 
stood  helplessly,  till  the  enemy's  cavalry  dashed  in  after  them.  Then  they  lifted 
up  their  hands,  and  cried  for  quarter ;  but  on  this  day  of  sacrifice,  the  gods  of 
Carthage  were  not  to  be  defrauded  of  a  single  victim ;  and  the  horsemen  piti- 
lessly fulfilled  Hannibal's  vow. 

l?hus,  with  the.  exception  of  the  advanced  troops  of  the  Roman  column,  who 
were  about  6000  men,  the  rest  of  the  army  was  utterly  destroyed.  ^^^^  ^ 

The  consul  himself  had  not  seen  the  wreck. consummated.     On     '  "^ 

finding  himself  surrounded,  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  form  his  men  amidst  the 
confusion,  and  to  ofier  some  regular  resistance :  when  this  was  hopeless,  he  con- 
tinued to  do  his  duty  as  a  bra^*.^  soldier,  till  one  of  the  Gaulish  horsemen,  who  is 
said  to  have  known  him  by  sight  from  his  former  consulship,  rode  up  and  ran 
him  through  the  body  with  his  lance,  crying  out,  "  So  perish  the  man  who 
slaughtered  our  brethren,  and  robbed  us  of  the  lands  of  our  fathers."*'  In  these 
last  words  we  probably  rather  read  the  unquenchable  hatred  of  the  Roman  aris- 
tocracy to  the  author  of  an  agrarian  law,  than  the  genuine  language  of  the  Gaul. 
Flaminius  died  bravely,  sword  in  hand,  having  committed  no  greater  military 
error  than  many  an  impetuous  soldier,  whose  death  in  his  country's  cause  has 
been  felt  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  rashness,  and  whose  memory  is  pitied  and  hon- 
ored. The  party  feelings  which  have  so  colored  the  language  of  the  ancient 
writers  respectincr  him,  need  not  be  shared  by  a  modem  historian :  Flaminius  was 
indeed  an  uneqmu  antagonist  to  Hannibal ;  but  in  hb  previous  life,  as  consul  and  as 
censor,  he  had  served  his  country  well ;  and  if  the  defile  of  Thrasymenus  witnessed 
his  rashness,  it  also  contains  his  honorable  grave. 
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The  battle  must  have  been  ended  before  noon ;  and  Hannibal's  indefatigable 
(hptaM  «r  th«  «d.  cavalry,  after  having  destroyed  the  centre  and  rear  of  the  Roman 
d^MtriCSMto^  array,  hastened  to  pursue  the  troops  who  had  broken  off  from  the 
'■^■"■^  front,  and  had  for  the  present  escaped  the  general  oyerthrow. 

They  were  supported  by  the  li^ht-armed  foot  and  the  Spaniai^s,  and  finding  the 
Romans  in  the  village  to  which  they  had  retreated,  proceeded  to  invest  it  oe 
every  side.  The  Romans,  cut  off  from  all  relief,  and  with  no  provisions,  sor- 
rendered  to  Maharbal,  who  commanded  the  party  sent  against  them.  They  were 
brought  to  Hannibal :  with  the  other  prisoners  taken  in  the  battle,  the  whole 
number  amounted  to  16,000.  The  general  addressed  them  by  an  interpret^-; 
he  told  the  soldiers  who  had  surrendered  to  Maharbal,  that  their  lives,  if  he 
pleased,  were  still  forfeited,  for  Maharbal  had  no  authority  to  grant  terms  with- 
out his  consent :  then  he  proceeded  with  the  vehemence  often  displayed  by  Na- 
poleon in  similar  circumstances,  to  inveigh  against  the  Roman  government  and 
people,  and  concluded  by  giving  all  his  Roman  prisoners  to  the  custody  of  the 
several  divisions  of  his  army.  Then  he  turned  to  the  Italian  allies :  they  were 
not  his  enemies,  he  sud ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  invaded  Italy  to  aid  them  in 
casting  off  the  yoke  of  Rome ;  he  should  still  deal  with  them  as  he  had  treated 
his  Italian  prisoners  taken  at  the  Trebia ;  they  were  free  from  that  moment,  and 
without  ransom.^  This  being  done,  he  halted  for  a  shat  time  to  rest  his  army, 
and  buried  with  great  solemnity  thirty  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who 
had  fallen  on  his  own  side  in  the  battle.  His  whole  loss  had  amounted  only  to 
1500  men,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  Gauls.  It  is  said  also  that  he  caused 
careful  search,  but  in  vain,  to  be  made  for  the  body  of  the  consul,  Flamimus, 
bein^  anxious  to  give  him  honorable  burial.**  So  he  acted  afterwards  to  L. 
^milius  and  to  Marcellus ;  and  these  humanities  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  if  he 
had  wished  to  show  that,  though  his  vow  bound  him  to  unrelenting  enmity 
towards  the  Romans  while  living,  it  was  a  pleasui'e  to  him  to  feel  that  he  might 
honor  them  when  dead. 

The  army  of  Hannibal  now  broke  up  from  the  seene  of  its  victory,  and,  leaving 
„  ^^  Perusia  unassailed,  crossed  the  infant  stream  of  the  Tiber,  and  en- 
tered  upon  the  plains  of  Umbria.  Here  Maliarbal,  with  the  cav- 
alry and  light  troops,  obtained  another  victory  over  a  party  of  some  thousand 
men,  commanded  by  0.  Centenius,  and  killed,  took  prisoners,  or  dispersed  the 
whole  body.*^  Then  that  rich  plain,  extending  from  the  Tiber  under  Perusia.  to 
Spoletum,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Somma,  was  laid  waste  by  the  Cartha^nians 
without  mercy.  The  white  oxen  of  the  Clitumnus,  so  often  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  of  Rome  by  her  triumphant  generals,  were  now  the  spoil  of  the  enemy, 
and  were  slaughtered  on  the  altars  of  the  gods  of  Carthage,  amidst  prayers  for 
the  destruction  of  Rome.  TL)  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  again  heard  the  Gaulish 
war-cry ;  and  the  terrified  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains  or  into  the  fortified 
cities  from  this  unwonted  storm  of  barbarian  invasion.  The  figures  and  arms  of 
the  Gauls,  however  formidable,  might  be  familiar  to  many  of  the  Umbrians ;  but 
they  gazed  m  wonder  on  the  slingers  from  the  Baleanan  islands,  on  the  hardy 
Spanish  foot,  conspicuous  by  their  white  linen  coats  bordered  with  scarlet  ;**  on 
the  regular  African  infantry,  who  had  not  yet  exchanged  their  long  lances  and 
small  shields  for  the  long  shield  and  stabbing  sword  of  the  Roman  soldier ;  on 
the  heavy  cavalry,  so  numerous,  and  mounted  on  horses  so  superior  to  those  ci 
Italy  ;  above  all,  on  the  bands  of  wild  NumicUans,  who  rode  without  saddle  or 
bridle,  as  if  the  rider  and  his  horse  were  one  creature,  and  who  sooured  over  the 
country  with  a  speed  and  impetuosity  defying  escape  or  resistance.  Amidst  such 
a  scene  the  colonists  of  Spoletum  deserved  well  of  their  countiy,  for  shattii^ 
their  gates  boldly,  and  not  yielding  to  the  general  panic;  and  when  the  Numid* 
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lan  horsemen  reined  up  their  horses,  and  turned  away  from  its  well-manned  walls, 
the  colonists,  with  an  excusable  boasting,  might  claim  the  glory  of  having  repulsed 
Hannibal.** 

But  Hannibal's  way  lay  not  over  the  Monte  Somma,  although  its  steep  pass, 
rising  immediately  behind  Spoletum,  was  the  last  natural  obstacle  h«  muAiiM  into  Apo- 
between  him  and  Rome.  Beyond  that  pass  the  country  was  full,  "*- 
not  of  Roman  colonies  merely,  but  of  Roman  citizens  :  he  would  soon  have  en- 
tered on  the  territory  of  the  thirty-five  Roman  tribes,  where  etery  man  whom  he 
would  have  met  was  his  enemy.  His  eyes  were  fixed  elsewhere :  the  south  was 
entirely  open  to  him ;  the  way  to  Apulia  and  Samnium  was  cleared  of  every  im- 
pediment. He  crossed  the  Apennines  in  the  direction  of  Ancona,  and  invaded 
Picenum :  he  then  followed  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  through  the  country  of  the 
Mamxcinians  and  Frentanians,  till  he  arrived  in  the  northern  part  of  Apulia,  in 
the  country  called  by  the  Greeks  Daunia.*^  He  advanced  slowly  and  leisurely, 
encamping  after  short  marches,  and  spreading  devastation  far  and  wide:  the 
plunder  of  slaves,  cattle,  com,  wine,  oil,  and  valuable  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion, was  almost  more  than  the  army  could  carry  or  drive  along.  The  soldiers, 
who,  after  their  exhausting  march  from  Spain  over  the  Alps,  had  ever  since  been 
m  active  service,  or  in  wretched  quarters,  and  who  from  cold  and  the  want  of  oil 
for  anointing  the  skin  had  suffered  severely  from  scorbutic  disorders,  were  now 
revelling  in  plenty  in  a  land  of  corn  and  olives  and  vines,  where  all  good  things 
were  in  such  abundance  that  the  very  horses  of  the  ai'ray,  so  said  report,  were 
bathed  in  old  wines  to  improve  their  condition.**  Meanwhile,  wherever  the  army 
passed,  all  Romans  or  Latins,  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  were,  by  Hannibal's  ex- 
press orders,  put  to  the  sword.**  Many  an  occupier  of  domain  land,  many  a 
fanner  of  the  taxes,  or  of  those  multiplied  branches  of  revenue  which  the  Roman 
government  possessed  all  over  Italy,  collectors  of  customs  and  port  duties,  sur- 
veyors and  farmers  of  the  forests,  farmers  of  the  mountain  pastures,  farmers  of 
the  salt  on  the  sea-coast,  and  of  the  mines  in  the  mountains,  were  cut  off  by  the 
vengeance  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  Rome,  having  lost  thousands  of  her  poorer 
citizens  in  battle,  and  now  losing  hundreds  of  the  richer  classes  in  this  extermi- 
nating march,  lay  bleeding  at  every  pore. 

But  her  spirit  was  invincible.  When  the  tidings  of  the  disaster  of  Thrasyme- 
nu8  reached  the  city,  the  people  crowded  to  the  Forum,  and  called 
upon  the  magistrates  to  tell  them  the  whole  truth.''*  The  prcetor  iiigtiMD«w«arui«i»t. 
peregrinvs,  M.  Pomponius  Matho,  ascended  the  rostra,  and  said 
to  the  assembled  multitude,  "  We  have  been  beaten  in  a  great  battle ;  our  army 
is  destroyed ;  and  C.  Flaminius,  the  consul,  is  killed."  Our  colder  temperaments 
scarcely  enable  us  to  conceive  the  effect  of  such  tidings  on  the  lively  feelings  of 
the  people  of  the  south,  or  to  image  to  ourselves  the  cries,  the  tears,  the  hands 
upUfted  in  prayer,  or  clenched  in  rage,  the  confused  sounds  of  ten  thousand 
voices,  giving  utterance  with  breathless  rapidity  to  their  feelings  of  eager  inter- 
est, of  terror,  of  grief,  or  of  fury.  All  the  northern  gates  of  the  city  were  beset 
with  crowds  of  wives  and  mothers,  imploring  every  fresh  fugitive  from  the  fatal 
field  for  some  tidings  of  those  most  dear  to  them^  The  prsetors,  M.  ^milius  and 
M.  Pomponius,  kept  the  senate  sitting  for  several  days  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
without  adjournment,  in  earnest  consultation  on  the  alarming  state  of  their 
country. 

Peace  was  not  thought  of  for  a  moment :  nor  was  it  proposed  to  withdraw  a 
single  soldier  from  Spain,  or  Sicily,  or  Sardinia ;   but  it  was  re-  faMiu  vudmn  b  ap. 
solved  that  a  dictator  ought  to  be  appointed,  to  secure  unity  of  p<^"««»  «»»•»•*"• 
conmiand.    There  had  been  no  dictatorship  for  actual  service  since  that  of  A. 
AtiUns  Colatinus,  two-and-thurty  years  before,  in  the  disastrous  consulship  of 
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P.  Claudius  Pulcher  and  L.  Junius  Pullus.  But  it  is  probable  that  some  jeal 
ousy  was  entertained  of  the  senate's  choice,  if,  in  the  absence  of  the  consul,  Cn 
Servilius,  the  appointment,  according  to  ancient  usage,  had  rested  with  them : 
nor  was  it  thought  safe  to  leave  the  dictator  to  nominate  his  master  of  the  hone. 
Hence  an  unusual  course  was  adopted :  the  centuries  in  their  comitia  elected 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  choosmg  one  from  each  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
state ;  the  dictator,  Q.  Fabius  Mazimus,  from  one  of  the  noblest,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  most  moderate  families  of  the  aristocracy,  and  himself  a  man  of  a  nature 
no  less  geutle  than  wise ;  the  master  of  the  horse,  M,  Minuciua  Rufus,  as  repre- 
senting the  popular  party .''^ 

Religion  m  the  mind  of  Q.  Fabius  was  not  a  mere  instrument  for  party  pur* 
MaMiM  to  pMpitbto  poses :  although  he  may  have  had  little  belief  in  its  truth,  he  was 
^  Kod«-  convinced  of  its  excellence,  and  that  a  reverence  for  the  gods  was 

an  essential  element  in  the  character  of  a  nation,  without  which  it  must  assuredly 
degenerate.  Therefore,  on  the  very  day  that  he  entered  on  his  office,  he  sum* 
moned  the  senate,  and  dwelling  on  the  importance  of  propitiating  the  gods,  moved 
that  the  sibylline  books  should  forthwith  be  consulted.  They  directed,  amonsr 
other  things,  that  the  Roman  people  should  vow  to  the  gods  what  was  called 
"  a  holy  spring ;"  that  is  to  say,  that  every  aninud  fit  for  sacrifice  bom  in  Uie 
spring  of  that  year,  between  the  first  day  of  March  and  the  thirtieth  of  April, 
and  reared  on  any  mountain  or  plain  or  river-bank  or  upland  pasture  throughout 
Italy,  should  be  offered  to  Jupiter.*"  Extraordinary  games  were  also  vowed  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  Circus  Maximus ;  prayers  were  put  up  at  all  the  temples ; 
new  temples  were  vowed  to  be  built ;  and  for  three  days  those  solemn  sacrifices 
were  peiformed,  in  which  the  images  of  the  gods  were  taken  down  from  their 
temples,  and  laid  on  couches  richly  covered,  with  tables  full  of  meat  and  wine  set 
before  them,  in  the  siffht  of  all  the  people,  as  if  the  gods  could  not  but  bless  the 
city  where  they  had  deigned  to  receive  hospitality. 

Then  the  dictator  turned  his  attention  to  the  state  of  the  war.  A  long  cam- 
FbB  Af  Fauu  for  um  P<^gn  was  iu  prospect ;  for  it  was  still  so  earl^  in  the  season  thai 
•«i»*«^  the  praetors  had  not  yet  gone  out  of  their  provmces ;  and  Hannibal 

was  already  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  All  measures  were  taken  for  the  defence  of 
the  country ;  even  the  walls  and  towers  of  Rome  were  ordered  to  be  made  good 
against  irn  attack.  Bridges  were  to  be  broken  down ;  the  inhabitants  of  open 
towns  were  to  withdraw  into  places  of  security ;  and  in  the  expected  line  of  Han- 
nibal's march,  the  country  was  to  be  laid  waste  before  him,  the  com  destroyed, 
and  the  houses  burnt.'^  This  would  probablv  be  done  effectually  in  the  Roman 
territory ;  but  the  allies  were  not  likely  to  make  such  extreme  sacrifices ;  and  this 
of  itself  was  a  reason  why  Hannibal  did  not  advance  directly  upon  Rome. 

More  than  thirty  thousand  men,  in  killed  and  prisoners,  had  been  lost  to  the 
^^  Romans  in  the  late  battle.    The  consul  Cn.  Servilius  commanded 

above  thirty  thousand  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and  he  was  now  retreat- 
ing in  all  haste,  after  having  heard  of  the  total  defeat  of  his  colleague.  Two 
new  legions  were  raised,  besides  a  large  force  out  of  the  city  tribes,  which  was 
employed  partly  for  the  defence  of  Rome  itself,  and  partly,  as  it  consisted  laigely 
of  the  poorer  citizens,  for  the  service  of  the  fleet.  This  last  indeed  was  become 
a  matter  of  urgent  necessity ;  for  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  already  on  the  Italian 
coast,  and  had  taken  a  whole  convoy  of  com-ships,  off  Cosa,  in  Etraria,  carrying 
supplies  to  the  army  in  Spain ;  while  the  Roman  ships,  both  in  Sicily  and  at 
Ostia,  had  not  yet  been  launched  after  the  winter.''*  l^ow  all  the  ships  at  Ostia 
and  in  the  Tiber  were  sent  to  sea  in  haste,  and  the  consul  Cn.  Servilius  com- 
manded them ;  whilst  the  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse,  having  added  tha 
two  newly  raised  legions  to  the  consul's  army,  proceeded  through  Campania  and 
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Samniam  into  Apulia,  and,  with  an  army  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  encamped 
at  the  distance  01  about  five  or  six  miles  from  Hannibal.''* 

Besides  the  advantage  of  numbers,  the  Romans  had  that  of  being  regularly 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  provbions.  They  had  no  occasion  „^^^,  ^  g^ 
to  scatter  their  forces  in  order  to  obtcdn  subsistence ;  but  keeping  ^«^  aaA^tmcmok 
their  army  together,  and  exposing  no  weak  point  to  fortune,  they  ^"^ 
followed  Hannibal  at  a  certain  distance,  watched  their  opportunity  to  cut  off  his 
detached  parties,  and  above  all,  by  remaining  in  the  field  with  so  imposing  an 
army,  overawed  the  allies,  and  checked  their  disposition  to  revolt.^^  Thus  Han- 
nibal, finding  that  the  Apulians  did  not  join  him,  recrossed  the  Apennines,  and 
moved  through  the  country  of  the  Hirpinians  into  that  of  the  Caudinian  Samnites. 
But  Beneventum,  once  a  great  Samnite  city,  was  now  a  Latin  colony ;  and  its 
ffates  were  close  shut  against  the  invader.  Hannibal  laid  waste  :ta  territory  with 
nre  and  sword,  theii  moved  onwards  under  the  south  side  of  the  Matese,  and 
took  possession  of  Telesia,  the  native  city  of  C.  Pontius,  but  now  a  decayed  and 
defenceless  town :  thence  descending  the  Calor  to  its  junction  with  the  Yultumus, 
and  ascending  the  Yultumus  till  he  found  it  easily  fordable,  he  finally  crossed  it 
near  Allifce,  and  passing  over  the  hills  behind  Calatia,  descended  by  Gales  into 
the  midst  of  the  Falemian  plain,  the  glory  of  Campania.'*' 

Fabius  steadily  followed  him,  not  descending  into  the  plain,  but  keeping  his 
army  on  the  hills  above  it,  and  watching  all  his  movements.  Again  .  ^.  ^  „  ^. 
the  Numidian  cavalry  were  seen  scouring  the  country  on  every 
nde ;  and  the  smoke  of  burning  houses  marked  their  track.  The  soldiers  in  the 
Roman  army  beheld  the  sight  with  the  greatest  impatience :  they  were  burning 
for  battle,  and  the  master  of  the  horse  himself  shared  and  encoura£;ed  the  gen* 
eral  feeling.  But  Fabius  was  firm  in  his  resolution;  he  sent  parties  to  secure 
even  the  pass  of  Tarracina,  lest  Hannibal  should  attempt  to  advance  by  the  Ap- 
pian  road  upon  Rome ;  he  garrisoned  Casilinum  on  the  enemy's  rear ;  the  Yul- 
tumus from  Casilmum  to  Aie  sea  barred  all  retreat  southwards ;  the  colony  of 
Gales  stopped  the  outlet  from  the  plain  by  the  Latin  road ;  while  from  Gales  to 
Casilinum  the  hills  formed  an  unbroken  barrier,  steep  and  wooded,  the  few  paths 
over  which  were  already  secured  by  the  Roman  soldiers.'*  Thus  Fabius  thought 
that  Hannibal  was  caught  as  in  a  pitfall ;  that  his  escape  was  cut  off,  while  his 
army,  having  soon  wasted  its  plunder,  could  not  possibly  winter  where  it  was, 
without  magazines,  and  without  a  single  town  in  its  possession.  For  himself,  he 
had  all  the  resources  of  Campania  and  Samnium  on  his  rear ;  while  on  his  right 
the  Latin  road,  secured  by  the  colonies  of  Gales,  Casinum,  and  Fregells,  kept 
Us  communicatbns  with  Rome  open. 

Hannibal,  on  his  part,  had  no  thought  of  wintering  where  he  was ;  but  he  had 
carefully  husbanded  his  plunder,  that  it  might  supply  his  winter  .  ^  .^ 
consumption,  so  that  it  was  important  to  him  to  carry  it  off  in  m^  'ti»  bS^ 
safety.  He  had  taken  many  thousand  cattle ;  and  his  army  be-  *™^' 
sides  was  encumbered  with  its  numerous  prisoners,  over  and  above  the  com,  wine, 
oil,  and  other  articles,  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  ravage  of  one  of  the 
richest  districts  in  Italy.  Finding  that  the  passes  in  the  hilk  between  Gales  and 
the  Yultumus  were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  he  began  to  consider  how  he  could 
surprise  or  force  his  passage  without  abandoning  any  of  his  plunder.  He  first 
thought  of  his  numerous  prisoners ;  and  dreading  lest  in  a  night  march  they 
should  either  escape  or  overpower  their  guards  and  join  their  countrymen  in 
attacking  him,  he  commanded  them  all,  to  the  number  it  is  said  of  5000  men,  to 
be  put  to  the  sword.  Then  he  ordered  2000  of  the  stoutest  oxen  to  be  selected 
from  the  plundered  cattle,  and  pieces  of  split  pine  wood,  or  dry  vine  wood,  to  be 
fiistened  to  their  horns.    About  two  hours  before  midnight  the  drovers  b^n  to 
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drive  tbem  straight  to  tbe  hills,  havinff  first  set  on  fire  the  bundles  of  wood  about 
their  heads ;  while  the  light  infantry  loUowinff  them  till  they  began  to  run  wild^ 
then  made  their  own  way  to  the  hills,  scounng  the  points  just  above  the  past 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  Hannibal  then  commenced  his  march  ;  his  African  in- 
fantry led  the  way,  followed  by  the  cavalry ;  then  came  all  the  baggage ;  and 
the  rear  was  covered  by  the  Spaniards  and  Gauls.  In  this  order  he  followed 
the  road  in  the  defile,  by  which  he  was  to  get  out  into  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Vultumus,  above  Casitinum  and  the  enemy's  army.** 

He  found  the  way  quite  clear;  for  the  Romans  who  had  guarded  it,  seeing  the 
1  waoom  ^^^^  above  them  illuminated  on  a  sudden  with  a  multitude  of  mov- 

ing lights,  and  nothing  doubting  that  HannibaFs  army  was  attempt- 
ing to  break  out  over  the  hills  in  despair  of  forcing  the  road,  qmtted  their  position 
in  haste,  and  ran  towards  the  heights  to  interrupt  or  embarrass  his  retreat  Mean- 
whih^  Fabius,  with  his  main  army,  confounded  at  the  strangeness  of  tbe  sight, 
and  dreading  lest  Hannibal  was  tempting  him  to  his  ruin  as  he  had  tempted  Fia- 
minius,  kept  close  within  his  camp  till  the  morning.  Day  dawned  only  to  show 
him  his  own  troops  who  had  been  set  to  occupy  tbe  defile,  engaged  on  tbe  hills 
above  with  Hannibal's  light  infantry.  But  presently  the  Spanish  foot  were  seen 
scaling  the  heights  to  reinforce  the  enemy ;  and  the  Romans  were  driven  down 
io  the  plain  with  great  loss  and  confusion ;  while  the  Spaniards  and  the  light 
troops,  having  thoroughly  done  their  work,  disappeared  behind  the  hills,  and 
followed  their  main  army.'*  Thus  completely  successful,  and  leaving  his  shamed 
and  bafiSed  enemy  behind  him,  Hannibal  no  longer  thought  of  returning  to  Apulia 
by  the  most  direct  road,  but  resolved  to  extend  his  devastations  still  further 
before  the  season  ended.  He  mounted  the  valley  of  the  Yukumus  towards  Ve- 
nafrum,  marched  from  thence  into  Samaium,  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  de- 
scended into  the  rich  Pelignian  plain  by  Sulmo,  which  yielded  him  an  ample 
harvest  of  plunder,  and  thence  retracing  his  steps  into  Samnium,  he  finally  re- 
turned to  the  neighborhood  of  his  old  quarters  in  Apulia. 

The  summer  was  far  advanced ;  Hannibal  had  overrun  the  gp^ater  part  of 
Hte  piM  «»  um  wis.  Italy :  the  meadows  of  the  Clitumnus  and  the  Vultumus,  and  the 
*^*  forest  glades  of  the  high  Apennines,  had  alike  seen  their  cattle 

driven  away  by  the  invading  army ;  the  Faiemian  plain  and  the  plain  of  Sulmo 
had  alike  yielded  their  tribute  of  wine  and  oil ;  but  not  a  single  city  had  as  yet 
opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror,  not  a  single  state  of  Samnium  had  welcomed 
him  as  its  champion,  under  whom  it  might  revenge  its  old  wrongs  against  Rome. 
Everywhere  the  aristocratical  party  had  maintained  its  ascendency,  and  had  re- 
pressed all  mention  of  revolt  from  Rome.  Hannibal's  great  experiment  therefore 
had  hitherto  failed.  He  knew  that  his  single  army  could  not  conquer  Italy ;  as 
easily  might  king  William's  Dutch  guards  have  conquered  England :  and  six 
months  had  brought  Hannibal  no  fairer  prospect  of  aid  within  the  country  itself, 
than  the  first  week  after  his  landing  in  Torbay  brought  to  k\ng  William.  But 
among  Hannibal's  greatest  qualities  was  the  patience  with  which  he  knew  bow 
to  abide  his  time ;  u  one  campaign  had  fuled  of  its  main  object,  another  muit  be 
tried ;  if  the  fidelity  of  the  Roman  allies  had  been  unshaken  by  the  disaster  of 
Thrasymenus,  it  must  be  tried  by  a  defeat  yet  more  fatal.  Meantime  he  would 
take  undisputed  possession  of  the  best  winter-auartcrs  in  Italy ;  his  men  would 
be  plentifully  fed ;  his  invaluable  cavalry  would  have  forage  in  abundance ;  and 
this  at  no  cost  to  Carthage,  but  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy.  The  point 
which  he  fixed  upon  to  winter  at  was  the  very  edge  of  the  Apulian  plain,  where 
it  joins  the  mountains :  on  one  side  was  a  boundless  expanse  of  com,  intermixed 
with  open  grass  land,  burnt  up  in  summer,  but  in  winter  fresh  and  green ;  whilst 
on  the  other  side  were  the  wide  pastures  of  the  mountain  f<»^ts,  where  his  tat* 
nerous  cattle  might  be  turned  out  till  the  first  snows  of  autumn  fell.    These 
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as  yet  far  distant ;  for  the  com  in  the  plain,  although  ripe,  was  slill  standing ; 
and  the  rich  harvests  of  Apulia  were  to  be  gathered  this  year  by  unwonted 
reapers. 

Descending  from  Samnium,  Hannibal  accordingly  appeared  before  the  little 
town  of  Geronium,  which  was  situated  somewhat  more  than  twenty 
miles  northwest  of  the  Latin  colony  of  Luceria,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Larinum."*  The  town,  refusing  to  surrender,  was  taken,  and  the 
inhabitants  put  to  the  sword ;  but  the  houses  and  walls  were  left  standing,  to 
serve  as  a  great  magazine  for  the  army ;  and  the  soldiers  were  quartered  in  a 
regularly  fortified  camp  without  the  town.  Here  Hannibal  posted  himself;  and, 
keeping  a  third  part  of  his  men  under  arms  to  guard  the  camp  and  to  cover  his 
foragers,  he  sent  out  the  other  two-thirds  to  gather  in  all  the  com  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  or  to  pasture  his  cattle  on  the  adjoining  mountains.  In  this 
manner  the  storehouses  of  Geronium  were  in  a  short  time  filled  with  com. 

Meanwhile  the  public  mind  at  Rome  was  strongly  excited  against  the  dictator. 
He  seemed  like  a  man  who,  having  played  a  cautious  game,  at  ^^^  orr^iii-. 
last  makes  a  false  move,  and  is  beaten ;  his  slow  defensive  system, 
unwelcome  in  itself,  seemed  rendered  contemptible  by  Hannibal's  triumphant 
escape  from  the  Faleraian  plain.  But  here  too  Fabius  showed  a  patience  worthy 
of  all  honor.  Vexed  as  he  must  have  been  at  his  failure  in  Campania,  he  still 
felt  sure  that  his  system  was  wise ;  and  again  he  followed  Hannibal  into  Apulia, 
and  encamped,  as  before,  on  the  high  grounds  in  his  neighborhood.  Certain  reli- 
gious offices  called  him  at  this  time  to  Rome ;  but  he  charged  Minucius  to  ob- 
serve his  system  strictly,  and  on  no  account  to  risk  a  battle.^ 

The  master  of  the  horse  conducted  his  operations  wisely :  he  advanced  bis 
camp  to  a  projecting  ridge  of  hills,  immediately  above  the  plain,  Bnandiuadoptiabou. 
and  sending  out  his  cavalry  and  light  troops  to  cut  off  Hannibars  •'■'•<*'»- 
foragers,  obliged  the  enemy  to  increase  his  covering  force,  and  to  restrict  the 
range  of  his  harvesting.  On  one  occasion  he  cut  off  a  great  number  of  the  for- 
agers,  and  even  advanced  to  attack  Hannibal's  camp,  which,  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity of  detaching  so  many  men  all  over  the  country,  was  left  with  a  very  inferior 
force  to  defend  iL  The  return  of  some  of  the  foraging  parties  obliged  the  Ro- 
mans to  retreat ;  but  Minucius  was  greatly  elated,  and  sent  home  very  encour- 
aging reports  of  his  success.** 

The  feeling  agunst  Fabius  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  Minucius  had  known 
how  to  manage  his  system  more  ably  than  he  had  done  himself ;  hu  nthotnj  b  wa» 
such  merit  at  such  a  crisb  deserved  to  be  rewaided ;  nor  was  it  ««'«i««»i»«»i«t*t«>»'». 
fit  that  the  popular  party  should  continue  to  be  deprived  of  its  share  in  the. con- 
duct of  the  war.  Even  among  his  own  party  Fabius  was  not  universally  popu- 
lar :  he  had  magnified  himself  and  his  system  somewhat  offensively,  and  had 
spoken  too  liarshly  of  the  blunders  of  former  generals.  Thus  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  aristocracy  offered  any  strong  resistance  to  a  bill  brought  forward  by 
the  tribune  M.  Metilius,  for  giving  the  master  of  the  horse  power  equal  to  the 
dictator's.  The  bill  was  strongly  supported  by  C.  Terentius  Varro,  who  had  been 
praetor  in  the  preceding  year,  and  was  easily  carried." 

The  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse  now  divided  the  army  between  them, 
and  encamped  apart,  at  more  than  a  mile's  distance  from  each  other.  h«  b  rontod,  and  r*. 
Their  want  of  co-operation  was  thus  notorious ;  and  Hannibal  was  «•»•«•«•»»«»- 
not  slow  to  profit  by  it.  He  succeeded  in  tempting  Minucius  to  an  engagement 
on  his  own  ground ;  and  having  concealed  about  5000  men  in  some  ravines  and 
hollows  close  by,  he  called  them  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  action  to  fall  on  the 
enemy's  rear.  The  rout  of  the  Trebia  was  well-nigh  repeated ;  but  Fabius  was 
lear  enough  to  come  up  in  time  to  the  rescue ;  and  his  fresh  legions  checked  the 
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pursuit  of  the  conquerors,  and  enabled  the  broken  Romans  (o  rally.  Still  the 
loss  already  sustained  was  severe ;  and  it  was  manifest  that  Fabius  had  saved  hta 
eolleague  from  total  destruction.  Minucius  acknowledged  this  generously :  he 
instantly  gave  up  his  equal  and  separate  command,  and  placed  himself  and  his 
army  under  the  dictator  s  orders.**  The  rest  of  the  season  passed  quietly ;  and 
the  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse  resigning  their  offices  as  usual  at  the  end  of 
six  months,  the  army  during  the  winter  was  put  under  the  command  of  the  con* 
Buls ;  Cn.  Servilius  having  brought  home  and  laid  up  the  fleet,  which  he  had 
commanded  during  the  summer,  and  M.  Atihus  Regius  having  been  elected  to 
fill  the  place  of  FUminius. 

Meanwhile  the  elections  for  the  following  year  were  approaching ;  and  it  was 
Btato  «r  fc«t!ar  At  evident  that  they  would  be  marked  by  severe  party  struggles. 
^^^'  The  mass  of  the  Roman  people  were  impatient  of  the  continuance 

of  the  war  in  Italy ;  not  only  the  poorer  citizens,  wL^m  it  oblised  to  constant 
military  service  through  the  winter,  and  with  no  prospect  of  plunder,  but  s^ 
more  perhaps  the  moneyed  classes,  whose  occupation  as  farmers  of  the  revenue 
was  so  greatly  curtailed  by  Hannibars  army.  Again,  the  occupiers  of  domain 
lands  in  remote  parts  of  Italy  could  get  no  returns  from  theur  property ;  the 
wealthy  graaers,  who  fed  their  cattle  on  the  domain  pastures,  saw  their  stock 
carried  on  to  furnish  winter  provisions  for  the  enemy.  Besides,  if  Hannibal  were 
allowed  to  be  unassailable  in  the  field,  the  allies,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  ex- 
pected to  join  him ;  they  would  not  sacrifice  every  thing  for  Rome»  if  Rome  could 
neither  protect  them  nor  herself.  The  excellence  of  the  Roman  infantry  was 
undisputed  :  if  \f  ith  equal  numbers  they  could  not  conquer  Hannibal's  veterans, 
let  their  numbers  be  increased,  and  they  must  overwhelm  him.  These  were,  no 
doubt,  the  feelings  of  many  of  the  nobility  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  majority 
of  the  people ;  but  they  were  imbittered  by  party  animosity :  the  aristocracy,  it 
was  said,  seemed  bent  on  throwing  reproach  on  all  generals  of  the  popular  party, 
as  if  none  but  themselves  were  fit  to  conduct  the  war ;  Minucius  himself  had 
yielded  to  this  spirit  by  submitting  to  be  commanded  by  Fabius,  when  the  law 
had  made  him  his  equal :  one  consul,  at  least,  must  be  chosen,  who  would  act 
firmly  for  himself  and  for  the  people ;  and  such  a  man,  to  whose  merits  the  iMt- 
ter  hatred  of  the  aristocratical  party  bore  tlie  best  testimony,  was  to  be  found  in 
C.  Terentius  Varro." 

Varro,  his  enemies  said,  was  a  butcher's  son  ;*  nay,  it  was  added,  tliat  he  had 
A.  u.  c.  B88.  A.  c.  himself  been  a  butcher's  boy,**  and  had  only  been  enabled  by  the 
HI*  J^u^vano^  fortune  which  his  father  had  left  him  to  throw  aside  his  ignoble 
jsmiiiutPsuugs.  caHing,  and  to  aspire  to  public  offices.  So  Cromwell  was  called 
a  brewer ;  but  Yarro  had  been  successively  elected  quaestor,  plebeian  and  cnrule 
flsdile,  and  prstor,  while  we  are  not  told  that  he  was  ever  tribune ;  and  it  ts 
without  example  in  Roman  history,  that  a  mere  demagogue,  of  no  family,  with 
no  other  merits,  civil  or  military,  should  be  raised  to  such  nobility.  Yarro  was 
eloquent,  it  is  true ;  but  eloquence  alone  would  scarcely  have  so  recommended 
him ;  and  if  in  his  pmtorship,  as  is  probable,  he  had  been  one  of  the  two  home 
praetors,  he  must  have  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  law.  Besides,  even 
after  his  defeat  at  Cannse,  he  was  employed  for  several  years  in  various  important 
offices,  civil  and  military ;  which  would  never  have  been  the  case  had  he  been 
the  mere  factious  bragfirart  that  historians  have  painted  him.  The  aristocracy 
tried  in  vain  to  prevent  his  election :  he  was  not  only  returned  consul,  but  he  was 
returned  alone,  no  other  candidate  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  en* 
title  him  to  the  suffi-age  of  a  tribe.*'  Thus  he  held  the  comitia  for  the  election 
of  his  colleague ;  and  considering  the  great  influence  exercised  by  the  magistrate 
so  presiding,  it  is  creditable  to  him,  and  to  the  temper  of  the  people  generally* 
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that  the  other  consul  chosen  was  L.  ^milius  Paullus,  who  was  not  only  a  known 
partisan  of  the  aristocracy,  hut  having  heen  consul  three  years  before,  had  been 
Drought  to  trial  for  an  alleged  misappropriation  of  the  plunder  taken  in  the  Illyrian 
war,  and,  although  acquitted,  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in  Rome.  Yet 
he  was  known  to  be  a  good  soldier ;  and  the  people,  having  obtsuned  the  election 
of  Yarro,  did  not  object  to  gratify  the  aristocracy  by  accepting  the  candidate  of 
their  choice. 

No  less  moderate  and  impartial  was  the  temper  shown  in  the  elections  of  pi*se- 
tors.  Two  of  the  four  were  decidedly  of  the  aristocratical  party,  ^^^ 
M.  Marcellus  and  L.  Postumius  Albinus ;  the  other  two  were  also  •'''•**^ 
men  of  consular  ryik,  and  no  way  known  as  opponents  of  the  nobility,  P.  Furius 
Philus  and  M.  Pomponius  Matho.  The  two  latter  were  to  have  the  home  prs- 
torships ;  Marcellus  was  to  command  the  fleet,  and  take  charge  of  the  southern 
coast  of  Italy ;  L.  Postumius  was  to  watch 'the  frontier  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

The  winter  and  spring  passed  without  any  military  events  of  importance.  Sor- 
▼ilius  and  Recfulus  retained  their  command  as  proconsuls  for  some  ^  . ,  _  ^ 
time  after  their  successors  had  come  mto  office  ;  but  nothmg  be- 
yond occasional  skirmishes  took  place  between  them  and  the  enemy.  Hannibal 
was  at  Geronium,  maintaining  his  army  on  the  supplies  which  he  had  so  carefully 
collected  in  the  preceding  campaign :  the  consuls  apparently  were  posted  a  little 
to  the  southward,  receiving  their  supplies  from  the  country  about  Canusium,  and 
immediately  from  a  large  magazine,  which  they  had  established  at  the  small  town 
of  Cannee,  near  the  Aufidus.^ 

Never  was  Hannibal's  genius  more  displayed  than  during  this  long  period  of 
inactivity.  More  than  half  of  his  army  consisted  of  Gauls,  of  all 
barbarians  the  most  impatient  and  uncertain  in  their  humor,  whose  H>Dnit«i  dorinff  tZ 
fidelity,  it  was  said,  could  only  be  secured  by  an  ever  open  hand ; 
no  man  was  their  friend  any  longer  than  he  could  gorge  them  with  pay  or  plun- 
der. Those  of  his  soldiers  who  were  not  Gauls  were  either  Spaniards  or  Afri- 
cans ;  the  Spaniards  were  the  newly  conquered  subjects  of  Carthage,  strangers 
to  her  ra?i3  and  language,  and  accustomed  to  divide  their  lives  between  actual 
battle  and  the  most  listless  bodily  indolence ;  so  that,  when  one  of  their  tribes 
first  saw  the  habits  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  observed  the  centurions  walking  up 
and  down  before  the  prsetorium  for  exercise,  the  Spaniards  thought  them  mad, 
and  ran  up  to  guide  them  to  their  tents,  thinking  that  he  who  was  not  fighting 
could  do  nothing  but  lie  at  his  ease  and  enjoy  himself.*^  Even  the  Africans  were 
foreigners  to  Carthage :  they  were  subjects  harshly  governed,  and  had  been  en- 
gaged within  the  last  twenty  years  in  a  war  of  extermination  with  their  masters. 
Yet  the  long  inactivity  of  winter-quarters,  trying  to  the  discipline  of  the  best 
national  armies,  was  borne  patiently  by  Hannibars  soldiers :  there  was  neither 
desertion  nor  mutiny  amongst  them ;  even  the  fickleness  of  the  Gauls  seemed 
spell-bound  ;  they  remained  steadily  in  their  camp  in  Apulia,  neither  going  home 
to  their  own  country,  nor  over  to  the  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  that 
fresh  bands  of  Gauls  must  have  joined  the  Carthaginian  army  after  the  battle  of 
Thrasymenus,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army  from  Ariminum.  For  the 
Gauls  and  the  Spaniards  and  the  Africans  were  overpowered  by  the  ascendency 
of  Hannibal's  character :  under  his  guidance  they  felt  themselves  inviucible :  with 
such  a  general  the  yoke-  of  Carthage  might  seem  to  the  Africans  and  Spaniards 
the  natural  dominion  of  superior  beings ;  in  such  a  champion  the  Gauls  beheld 
the  appointed  instrument  of  their  country's  gods  to  lead  them  once  more  to  as- 
sault the  capitol. 

Silanus,  the  Greek  historian,  was  living  with  Hannibal  daily ;"  and  tho;igh  not 
intrusted  with  his  military  and  political  secrets,  he  must  have  seen 
and  known  him  as  a  man ;  he  must  have  been  familiar  with  his 

»  Polybiiu,  III.  107.  "  NepoB,  Humib.  0.  Xin. 

•>  Stnbo,  p.  1«4. 
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habits  of  life,  and  must  have  heard  hb  conyersation  in  those  unrestrained  moments 
when  the  lightest  words  of  great  men  display  the  character  of  their  minds  so 
strikingly.  His  work  is  lost  to  us ;  but  had  it  been  worthy  of  his  opportunities, 
anecdotes  from  it  must  have  been  quoted  by  other  writers,  and  we  should  know 
what  Hannibal  was.  Then,  too,  the  generals  who  were  his  daily  companions 
would  bo  something  more  to  us  than  names :  we  should  know  Maharhal,  the  best 
cavalry  officer  of  the  finest  cavalry  service  in  the  world :  and  Hasdnibal,  who 
managed  the  commissariat  of  the  army  for  so  many  years  in  an  enemy's  country; 
and  Hannibal's  young  brother,  Mago,  so  full  of  youthful  spirit  and  enterprise, 
who  commanded  the  ambush  at  the  battle  of  the  Trebia.  We  might  learn  some- 
thing, too,  of  that  Hannibal,  sumamed  the  Fighter,  who  was  the  general's  coun- 
sellor, ever  prompting  him,  it  was  said,  to  deeds  of  savage  crhelty,^  hut  whose 
counsels  Hannibal  would  not  have  listened  to,  had  they  been  merely  cruel,  had 
they  not  breathed  a  spirit  of  deep  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Carthage,  and  of 
deadly  hatred  to  Rome,  such  as  possessed  the  heart  of  Hannibal  himself.  But 
Silanus  saw  and  heard  without  heeding  or  recording ;  and  on  the  tent  and  camp 
of  Hannibal  there  hangs  a  veil,  which  the  fancy  of  the  poet  may  penetrate ;  but 
the  historian  turns  away  in  deep  disappointment ;  for  to  him  it  yields  neither 
sight  nor  sound. 

Spring^  was  come,  and  well-nigh  departing ;  and  in  the  warm  plains  of  Apulia 

the  com  was  ripening  fast,  while  Hannibal's  winter  supplies  were 

^^HMnib^  SH^  now  nearly  exhausted.     He  broke  up  from  his  camp  before  Gero- 

nium,  descended  into  the  Apulian  plains,  and  whilst  the  Roman 
army  was  still  in  its  winter  position,  he  threw  himself  on  its  rear,  and  surprised  its 
great  magazine  at  Cannae.**  The  citadel  of  Cannae  was  a  fortress  of  some  stren^h ; 
this,  accordingly,  he  occupied,  and  placed  himself,  on  the  very  eve  of  harvest, 
between  the  Roman  army  and  its  expected  resources,  while  he  secured  to  himself 
all  the  com  of  southern  Apulia.  It  was  only  in  such  low  and  warm  situations 
that  the  corn  was  nearly  ready ;  the  higher  country,  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood  of  Apulia,  is  cold  and  backward ;  and  the  Romans  were  under  the  necessity 
of  receiving  their  supplies  from  a  great  distance,  or  else  of  retreating,  or  of  oflfer- 
ing  battle.  Under  these  circumstances  the  proconsuls  sent  to  Rome,  to  ask  what 
they  were  to  do. 

The  turning  point  of  this  question  lay  in  the  disposition  of  the  allies.    We  can- 

^^  not  doubt  that  Hannibal  had  been  busy  during  the  winter  in  sound- 

Army.  .^^  ^^^^.^  fecHngs ;  and  now  it  appeared  that,  if  Italy  was  to  be 
ravaged  by  the  enemy  for  a  second  summer  without  resistance,  their  patience 
would  endure  no  longer.  The  Roman  government  therefore  resolved  to  risk  a 
battle ;  but  they  sent  orders  to  the  proconsuls  to  wait  till  the  consuls  should  join 
them  with  their  newly  raised  army ;  for  a  battle  being  resolved  upon,  the  senate 
hoped  to  secure  success  by  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers.  We  do  not 
exactly  know  the  proportion  of  the  new  levies  to  the  old  soldiers  ;  but  when  the 
two  consuls  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  took  the  supreme  command  of 
the  whole  army,  there  were  no  fewer  than  eight  Roman  legions  under  their 
orders,  with  an  equal  force  of  allies ;  so  that  the  army  opposed  to  Hannibal  must 
have  amounted  to  90,000  men.*^  It  was  evident  that  so  great  a  multitude  could 
not  long  be  fed  at  a  distance  from  its  resources ;  and  thus  a  speedy  engagement 
was  inevitable. 

But  the  details  of  the  movements  by  which  the  two  armies  were  brought  in 
TanomoirMtobrbK  prcsencc  of  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufidus,  are  not  easy 
cnR\»tu«.  ^  discover.     It  appears  that  the  Romans,  till  the  arrival  of  the 

new  consuls,  had  not  ventured  to  follow  Hannibal  closely ;  for  when  they  did 
follow  him,  it  took  them  two  days'  march  to  arrive  in  his  neighborhood,  where 
they  encamped  at  about  six  miles  distance  from  him.**    They  found  him  on  the 

"  PolybiuB,  IX.  24,  6.  *  PolybiuB,  IH.  lOT. 
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left  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  .about  eigbt  or  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  and  busied, 
probably,  in  collecting  the  corn  from  the  early  district  on  the  coast,  the  season 
being  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  country  here  was  so  level  and  open,  that 
the  consul,  L.  JSmilius,  was  unwilling  to  approach  the  enemy  more  closely,  but 
wished  to  take  a  position  on  the  hilly  ground  further  from  the  sea,  and  to  bring 
on  the  action  thei-e."^  But  Yarro,  impatient  for  battle,  and  having  the  supreme 
command  of  the  whole  army  alttrnately  with  uiSmillus  every  other  day,  decided 
the  question  irrevocably  on  the  very  next  day,  by  interposing  himself  between 
the  enemy  and  the  sea,  with  his  left  resting  on  the  Aufidus,  and  his  right  com- 
municating with  the  town  of  Salapia. 

From  this  position  jEmilius,  when  he  again  took  the  command  in  chief,  found 
it  impossible  to  withdraw.  But  availing  himself  of  his  great  supe-  jsmniu  mmm  um 
riority  in  numbers,  he  threw  a  part  of  his  army  across  the  river,  ^''"'"• 
and  posted  them  in  a  separate  camp  on  the  right  bank,  to  have  the  supplies  of 
the  country  south  of  the  Aufidus  at  command,  and  to  restrain  the  enemy's  par- 
ties who  miglit  attempt  to  forage  in  that  direction.  When  Hannibal  saw  the 
Romans  in  this  situation,  he  also  advanced  nearer  to  them,  descending  the  left 
bank  of  the  Aufidus,  and  encamped  over  against  the  main  army  of  the  enemy, 
with  his  right  resting  on  the  river. 

The  next  day,  which,  according  to  the  Roman  calendar,  was  the  last  of  the 
month  Quinctilis,  or  July,  the  Roman  reckoning  being  six  or  seven  pMpttmterr  immm. 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  true  season,  Hannibal  was  making  his  "f"**^^""^*^- 
preparations  for  battle,  and  did  not  stir  from  his  camp ;  so  that  Yarro,  whose 
command  it  was,  could  not  hnnet  on  an  action.  But  on  the  first  of  Sextilis,  or 
August,  Hannibal  being  now  quite  ready,  drew  out  his  army  in  front  of  his  camp 
and  offered  battle,  ^milius,  however,  remained  quiet,  resolved  not  to  fight  on 
such  ground,  and  hoping  that  Hannibal  would  soon  be  obliged  to  fall  back  nearer 
the  hUls,  when  he  found  that  he  could  no  longer  forage  freely  in  the  country  near 
the  sea.*'  Hannibal,  seeing  that  the  enemy  did  not  move,  marched  back  his  in- 
fantry into  his  camp,  but  sent  his  Numidian  cavalry  across  the  river  to  attack  the 
Romans  on  that  side,  as  they  were  coming  down  in  straggling  parties  to  the  bank 
to  get  water.  For  the  Aufidus,  though  its  bed  is  deep  and  wide,  to  hold  its 
winter  floods,  is  a  shallow  or  a  narrow  stream  in  summer,  with  many  points  easily 
fordable,  not  by  horse  only,  but  by  infantry.  The  watering  parties  were  driven 
m  with  some  loss,  and  the  Numidians  followed  them  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
camp,  and  obliged  the  Romans,  on  the  right  bank,  to  pass  the  summer  night  in 
the  burning  Apulian  plain  without  water. 

At  daybreak  on  the  next  morning,  the  red  ensign,  which  was  the  well-known 
signal  for  battle,  was  seen  flying  over  Varro's  head -quarters ;"  H«inii»idniw*««tiib 
and  he  issued  orders,  it  being  his  day  of  command,  for  the  main  *""^' 
army  to  cross  the  river,  and  form  in  order  of  battle  on  the  right  bank.  Whether 
he  had  any  further  object  in  crossing  to  the  right  bank,  than  to  enable  the  sol- 
diers on  that  side  to  get  water  in  security,  we  do  not  know ;  but  Hannibal,  it 
seems,  thought  that  the  ground  on  either  bank  suited  him  equally ;  and  he  too 
forded  the  sti*eam  at  two  separate  points,  and  drew  out  his  army  opposite  to  the 
enemy.  The  strong  town  of  Canusium  was  scarcely  three  miles  off  in  his  rear ; 
he  had  left  his  camp  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  if  he  were  defeated,  escape 
seemed  hopeless.  But  when  he  saw  the  wide,  open  plain  around  him,  and  looked 
at  his  numerous  and  irresbtible  cavalry,  and  knew  that  his  infantry,  however 
inferior  in  numbers,  were  far  better  and  older  soldiers  than  the  great  mass  of 
their  opponents,  he  felt  that  defeat  was  impossible.  In  this  confidence  his  spirits 
were  not  cheerful  merely,  but  even  mirthful ;  he  rallied  one  of  his  officers  jest- 
uigly>  who  noticed  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Romans ;  those  near  him 

"  Pol>  Was,  m.  110.  •  Platarch,  Fabius,  15, 
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laughed;  and  as  any  feeling  at  such  a  moment  is  contagious,  the  laugli  was 
echoed  by  others ;  and  the  soldiers,  seeing  their  great  general  in  such  a  mood, 
were  satisfied  that  he  was  sure  of  victory.^ 

The  Carthaginian  army  faced  the  north,  so  that  the  early  sun  shone  on  their 
■teMritkn  "^^'  flank,  while  the  wind,  which  blew  strong  from  the  souths 

*^*  but  without  a  drop  of  rain,  swept  its  clouds  of  dust  over  their 

backs,  and  carried  them  full  into  the  faces  of  the  enemy.'^^  On  their  left,  restiog 
on  the  river,  were  the  Spanbh  and  Gaulish  horse ;  next  in  the  line,  but  thrown 
back  a  little,  were  half  of  the  African  infantry  armed  like  the  Romans ;  on  their 
right,  somewhat  in  advance,  were  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  with  their  companies 
intermixed ;  then  came  the  rest  of  the  African  foot,  again  thrown  back  like  their 
comrades ;  and  on  the  right  of  the  whole  line  were  the  Numidian  light  horse- 
men.'" The  right  of  the  army  rested,  so  far  as  appears,  on  nothing ;  the  ground 
was  open  and  level ;  but  at  some  distance  were  hills  oveigrown  with  oopsewood, 
and  furrowed  with  deep  ravines,  in  which,  according  to  one  account  of  the  battle, 
a  body  of  horsemen  and  of  light  infantry  lay  in  ambush.  The  rest  of  the  light 
troops,  and  the  Balearian  slingers,  skirmished  as  usual  in  front  of  the  whole  line. 

Meanwhile  the  masses  of  the  Roman  infantry  were  forming  their  line  oppodte. 
na  sr  um  v-f^  ^e  sun  on  their  left  flashed  obliquely  on  their  brazen  helmets, 
*™^'  now  uncovered  for  battle,  and  lit  up  the  waving  forest  of  their  red 

and  black  plumes,  which  rose  upright  from  their  helmets  a  foot  and  a  half 
high. 

They  stood  brandishing  their  formidable  pila,  covered  with  their  long  shields^ 
and  bearing  on  their  right  thigh  their  peculiar  and  fatal  weapon,  the  heavy 
sword,  fitted  alike  to  cut  and  to  stab.'^  On  the  right  of  the  line  were  the  Ro- 
man legions ;  on  the  left  the  infantry  of  the  allies ;  while  between  the  Roman 
right  and  the  river  were  the  Roman  horsemen,  all  of  them  of  wealthy  or  noble 
families ;  and  on  the  left,  opposed  to  the  Numidians,  were  the  horsemen  of  the 
Italians  and  of  the  Latin  nam^.  The  velites  or  light  infantry  covered  the  front, 
and  were  ready  to  skirmish  with  the  light  troops  and  slingers  of  the  enemy.  * 

For  some  reason  or  other,  which  is  not  explained  in  any  account  of  the  battle, 
the  Roman  infantiy  were  formed  in  columns  rather  than  in  line, 
"''  the  files  of  the  maniples  containing  many  more  than  their  rank&^ 

This  seems  an  extraordinary  tactic  to  be  adopted  in  a  plain  by  an  army  inferior 
in  cavalry,  but  very  superior  in  infantry.  Whether  the  Romans  relied  on  the 
river  as  a  protection  to  their  right  flank,  and  their  left  was  covered  in  some  man- 
ner which  is  not  mentioned, — one  account  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it 
reached  nearly  to  the  sea,"* — or  whether  the  great  proportion  of  new  levies 
obliged  the  Romans  to  adopt  the  system  of  the  phalanx,  and  to  place  th^r  raw 
soldiers  in  the  rear,  as  incapable  of  fighting  in  the  front  ranks  with  Hannibal's 

^  Flatarch,  Fabias,  15.    E/v^tro;  ii  rtvos  rSv  that  "this  had  been  found  convenient  aninst 

«cp2  ahrdv  iv6pis  Inrlnnf  roHvoiia  TtcKwvos,&i  Oav  tho  Carthaginians  in  the  former  war.    It  was 

^acTb¥  ttird  ^atvtrat  rd  vXifOos  r^v  woXtitluv  wva-  indeed  no  Dad  way  of  resistance  against  el«- 

yayCiv  rd  i^i>6wKop  b  kvvt^ai,  "  trtpoVf**  cTirsy/*  i  P.^^*^"^^)  ^  make  the  rankfl  thick  and  shoil^  but 
VloKtty.  XiXfiBi  «  TptSrov 
liiwov  Si  rot  rivKuvoi  " 
**  Tovrwy  SvTuv  roeorSntv^ 

caXcf  rai."     Ttvo^fwov  ii  irapd   B6^av  ahrots  roS  troops  might  rally  themselves.    Thos  mach,  it 

wKtiitiittTos  lnvdrrn  yfXm  wiai '  Ka\  tcari^atvov  ^ird  seems,  that  Terentias  had  learned  of  soroe  old 

ro9  \6^ov  Toii  iirnvT&ctv  jui  rd  xtnaiyfiivov  array'  soldiers;  and  therefore  he  now  ordered  hisbat- 

yiXXwrts,  &ort  6i^  roAXfiy  mXbv  tlvai  rdv  ylAwra  ties  aocordincl^,  as  meaninf  to  show  mors  skill 

Kol  firii*  ivuXapttv  imrobf  SuvacBat  rovt  ircpl  *kwl'  than  was  in  nis  understanding.    Bat  the  Car- 

^av.    ToUro  rots  Kapxniovloii  lioHai  Odfi^os  vapivrti  thaginians  had  here  no  elephants  with  them 

Xcyt^ofiivoit  ird  *oAAoD  Kal  laxopot  ro&  Kura^po'  in  the  field :   their  advantage  waa  in  horse, 

vt¥Tos  hiiMt  ytX^v  ovrm  kqI  ttaf^uv  ruS  orparvy^  against  which  this  manner  of  imbaUallinff  wvb 

gaptt  rdy  kMvvuv.  very  njiprofitable,  forasmach  as  their  cnaii^ 

>"*  Livy,  XXIT.  46.    Plntarch,  FabiaSf  16.  \n  better  sustuned  in  front,  than  upon  alaof 

"»  Polybius,  III.  118.    Livy,  XXII.  46.  flank.»' 

"»  Polybiua,  III.  lu.    Livy,  XXII.  46.  «»  Appian,  VU.  21.     •!  rt  XmUw  Ix^mi  *r 

'^  PolybiiiB,  III.  118.  mtdv  xoWarXdnov  ri  Pd-  rfi  BaXd^Vf, 
iff  h  rati  nrtlpait  ro9  ircniiron.   Baleigh  suggests 
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Tcterans, — ^it  appears  at  any  rate  that  the  Roman  infantry,  though  nearly  double  the 
number  of  the  enemy,  yet  formed  a  line  of  only  equal  length  with  Hannibal's. 

The  skirmishing  of  the  light-armed  troops  preluded  as  usual  to  the  battle :  the 
Balearian  slingers  slung  their  stones  like  hail  into  the  ranks  of  the  Delist  or  th*  rmbm 
Roman  line,  and  severely  wounded  the  consul  ^milius  himself.  **^*^' 
Then  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  horse  charged  the  Romans  front  to  front,  and 
maintained  a  standing  fight  with  them,  many  leaping  off  their  horses  and  fighting 
on  foot,  till  the  Romans,  outnumbered  and  badly  armed,  without  cuirasses,  with 
light  and  brittle  spears,  and  with  shields  made  only  of  o;c-hide,  were  totally 
routed,  and  driven  off  the  field.^^  Hasdrubal,  who  commanded  the  Gauls  and 
Spaniards,  followed  up  his  work  effectually ;  he  chased  the  Romans  along  the 
river  till  he  had  almost  destroyed  them ;  and  then,  riding  off  to  the  right,  he 
came  up  to  aid  the  Numidians,  who,  after  their  manner,  had  been  skirmishing 
indecisively  with  the  cavalry  of  the  Italian  allies.  These,  on  seeing  the  Gauls 
and  Spaniards  advancing,  broke  away  and  fled ;  the  Numidians,  most  effective  in 
pursuing  a  flying  enemy,  chased  them  with  unweariable  speed,  and  slaughtered 
them  unspanngly ;  while  Hasdrubal,  tf>  complete  his  signal  services  on  this  day, 
charged  fiercely  upon  the  rear  of  the  Roman  infantry. 

He  found  its  huge  masses  already  weltering  in  helpless  confusion,  crowded 
upon  one  another,  totally  disorganized,  and  fighting  each  nan  as 
he  best  could,  but  struggling  on  against  all  hope  by  mere  indom-  '  *™'* 
itable  courage.  For  the  Roman  columns  on  the  right  and  left,  finding  the  Gaul- 
ish and  Spanish  foot  advancing  in  a  convex  line  or  wedge,  pressed  forwards  to 
assail  what  seemed  the  flanks  of  the  enemy's  column ;  so  that,  being  already 
drawn  up  with  too  narrow  a  front  by  their  original  formation,  they  now  became 
compressed  still  more  by  their  own  movements,  the  right  and  left  converging  to- 
wards the  centre,  till  the  whole  army  became  one  dense  column,  which  forced  its 
n^ay  onwards  by  the  weight  of  its  charge,  and  drove  back  the  Gauls  and  Span- 
iards into  the  rear  of  their  own  line.  Meanwhile  its  victorious  advance  had  car- 
ried it,  like  the  English  column  at  Fontenoy,  into  the  midst  of  Hannibal's  army ; 
it  had  passed  between  the  African  infantry  on  its  right  and  left ;  and  now,  whilst 
its  head  was  struggling  against  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  its  long  flanks  were 
fiercely  assailed  by  the  Africans,  who,  facing  about  to  the  right  and  left,  charged 
it  home,  and  threw  it  into  utter  disorder.  In  this  state,  when  they  were  forced 
together  into  one  unwieldy  crowd,  and  already  falling  by  thousands,  whilst  the 
GhuIs  and  Spaniards,  now  advancing  in  their  turn,  were  barring  further  progress 
in  front,  and  whilst  the  Africans  were  tearing  their  mass  to  pieces  on  both  flanks, 
Hasdrubal  with  his  victorious  Gaulish  and  Spanish  horsemen  broke  with  thun- 
dering fury  upon  their  rear.  Then  followed  a  butchery  such  as  has  no  recorded 
equal,  except  the  slaughter  of  the  Persians  in  their  camp,  when  the  Greeks  forced 
it  after  the  battle  of  Platsea.  Unable  to  fight  or  fly,  with  no  quarter  asked  or 
gi?en,  the  Romans  and  Italians  fell  before  the  swords  of  their  enemies,  till,  when 
the  sun  set  upon  the  field,  there  were  left  out  of  that  vast  multitude  no  more  than 
three  thousand  men  alive  and  unwounded ;  and  these  fled  in  straggling  parties, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  found  a  refuge  in  the  neighboring  towns.^^^  The 
consul  ^milius,  the  proconsul  Cn.  Servilius,  the  late  master  of  the  horse  M« 
Minucius,  two  quaestors,  twenty- one  military  tribunes,  and  eighty  senators,  lay 
dead  amidst  the  carnage ;  Varro  with  seventy  horsemen  had  escaped  from  the 
rout  of  the  allied  cavaJry  on  the  right  of  the  army,  and  made  his  way  safely  to 
Venusia. 

But  the  Roman  loss  was  not  yet  completed.     A  large  force  had  been  left  in 
the  camp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Autidus,  to  attack  Hannibars  ^^      ^^ 
camp  during  the  action,  which  it  was  supposed  that,  with  his    *  •«■«>• 

inferior  nuoibers,  he  could  not  leave  adequately  guarded.     But  it  was  defended 
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8o  obstinately,  that  the  Romans  were  still  besieging  it  in  vain,  when  Hannibal, 
now  completely  victorious  in  the  battle,  crossed  the  river  to  its  relief.  Then  the 
besiegers  fled  in  their  turn  to  their  own  camp,  and  there,  cut  off  from  all  succor, 
they  presently  surrendered.  A  few  resolute  men  had  forced  their  way  out  of 
the  smaller  camp  on  the  right  bank,  and  had  escaped  to  Canusium ;  the  rest  who 
were  in  it  followed  the  example  of  their  comrades  on  the  left  bank,  and  surren- 
dered to  the  conqueror. 

Less  than  six  thousand  men  of  Hannibal's  army  had  fallen :  no  greater  price 

RMoitoof  tiiatattia  ^®^  ^®  P*^^  ^^^  ^^®  ^^^^  dcstruction  of  more  than  eighty  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy,  for  the  capture  of  their  two  camps,  for  the  utter 
annihilation,  as  it  seemed,  of  all  their  means  for  offensive  waifare.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  spirits  of  the  Carthaginian  officers  were  elated  by  this  unequalled 
victory.  Maharbal,  seeing  what  his  cavalry  had  done,  said  to  Hannibal,  "  Ijet 
me  advance  instantly  with  the  horse,  and  do  thou  follow  to  support  me ;  in  four 
days  from  this  time  thou  shalt  sup  in  the  capitol."'^  There  are  moments  when 
rashness  is  wisdom ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  was  one  of  them.  The  statue  of 
the  goddess  Victory  in  the  capitol  may  well  have  ti^embled  in  every  limb  on  that 
day,  and  have  dropped  her  wmgs,  as  if  forever,  but  Hannibal  came  not ;  and  if 
panic  had  for  one  moment  unneiVed  the  iron  courage  of  the  Roman  aristocracy, 
on  the  next  their  inborn  spirit  revived ;  and  their  resolute  will,  striving  beyond 
its  present  power,  created,  as  is  the  law  of  our  nature,  the  power  wmch  it  re- 
quired. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

raOGRESS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  ITALY  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  CANNES-REVOLT 
OF  CAPUA,  AND  OP  THE  PEOPLE  OF  SOUTHERN  ITALY,  TO*  HANNIBAL-^ 
GREAT  EXERTIONS  OF  THE  ROMANS— SURPRISE  OF  TARENTUM-SIEGE  OF 
CAPUA— HANNIBAL  MARCHES  ON  ROME— REDUCTION  AND  PUNlSIIMEinr  OF 
CAPUA.— A.  U.  C.  688  TO  648. 


From  New  Carthage  to  the  plfuns  of  Cannm,  Hannibal's  march  resenabled  a 
ciuan  in  tb«  qIiaim-  mighty  torrcnt,  which,  rushing  along  irresistible  and  undivided, 
MroftiMwar.  fi^gg  q^  attention  to  the  one  line  of  its  course:  all  other  sights 

and  sounds  in  the  landscape  are  forgotten,  while  we  look  on  the  rush  of  the  vast 
volume  of  waters,  and  listen  to  their  deep  and  ceaseless  roar.  Therefore  I  have 
not  wished  to  draw  away  the  reader's  attention  to  other  objects,  but  to  keep  it 
fixed  upon  the  advance  of  Hannibal.  But  from  Cannse  onwards  the  character 
of  the  scene  changes.  The  single  torrent,  joined  by  a  hundred  lesser  streams, 
has  now  swelled  into  a  wide  flood,  overwhelming  the  whole  valley ;  and  the 
principal  object  of  our  interest  is  the  one  rock,  now  islanded  amid  the  waters, 
and  on  which  they  dashed  furiously  on  every  side,  as  though  they  must  needs 
sweep  it  away.  But  the  rock  stands  unshaken :  the  waters  become  feebler;  and 
their  streams  are  again  divided :  and  the  flood  shrinks ;  and  the  rock  rises  higher 
and  higher ;  and  the  danger  is  passed  away.  In  the  next  part  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  our  attention  will  be  mainly  fixed  on  Rome,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  on 
Hannibal.  But  in  order  to  value  aright  the  mightiness  of  her  enei^y,  we  must 
consider  the  multitude  of  her  enemies ;  how  all  southern  Italy,  led  by  Hannibal^ 
struggled  with  her  face  to  face ;  how  Sicily  and  Macedon  struck  at  her  from  be* 
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hind ;  how  Simn  supplied  arms  to  her  most  dangerous  enemy.  Yet  her  poKcy 
and  her  courage  were  everywhere :  Sicily  was  struck  to  the  earth  by  one  blow ; 
Maoedon  obliged  to  defend  himself  against  his  nearer  enemies ;  the  arms  which 
Spain  was  o&rmg  to  Hannibal  were  torn  out  of  his  grasp ;  revolted  Italy  was 
crushed  to  pieces ;  and  the  ^"oat  enemy*  after  all  his  forces  were  dispersed  and 
destroyed,  was  obliged,  Uke  Hector,  to  fight  singly  under  his  country's  walls,  and 
to  fall  like  Hector,  with  the  consolation  of  "  having  done  mighty  deeds,  to  be 
famed  in  after  ages." 

The  Romans,  knowing  that  their  army  was  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  that 
the  consuls  had  been  ordered  no  longer  to  decline  a  battle,  were  TiMannertiMdaftiA 
for  some  days  in  the  most  mtense  anxiety.  Every  tongue  was  »««»»-»•«* 
repeating  some  line  of  old  prophecy,  or  relating  some  new  wonder  or  portent ; 
every  temple  was  ch>wded  with  supplicants;  and  incense  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  on  every  altar.  At  last  the  tidings  arrived  of  the  utter  destruction  of 
both  the  consular  armies,  and  of  a  slaughter  such  as  Rome  had  never  before  known. 
Even  Livy  felt  himself  unable  adequately  to  paint  the  grief  and  consternation  of 
that  day  ;*  and  the  experience  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  imbittered  warfare  of 
modem  times  would  not  help  us  to  conceive  it  worthily.  But  one  simple  fact 
speaks  eloquently  :  the  whole  number  of  Roman  citizens  able  to  bear  arms  had 
amounted  at  the  last  census  to  270,000  ;*  and  supposing,  as  we  fairly  may,  that 
the  loss  of  the  Romans  in  the  late  battle  had  been  equal  to  that  of  their  allies, 
there  must  have  been  killed  or  taken,  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  no  fewer 
than  60,000,  or  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  population  of  citizens  abcve 
seventeen  years  of  age.  It  must  have  been  true,  without  exaggeration,  that  every 
house  in  Rome  was  in  mourmng. 

The  two  home  praetors  summoned  the  senate  to  consult  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.  Fabius  was  no  longer  dictator;  yet  the  supreme  govern-  McMtmuikMiiTtb* 
ment  at  this  moment  was  effectually  in  his  hands ;  for  the  reso-  '*"^* 
lutions  which  he  moved  were  instantly  and  unanimously  adopted.  Light-horse- 
men were  to  be  sent  out  to  gather  tidmgs  of  the  enemy's  movements ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,  acting  as  magistrates,  were  to  keep  order  in  the  city,  to  stop 
all  loud  or  public  lamentations,  and  to  take  care  that  all  intelligence  was  con. 
veyed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  preetors :  above  all,  the  city  grates  were  to  be 
strictly  guarded,  that  no  one  might  attempt  to  fly  from  Rome,  but  all  abide  the 
common  danger  toffether.'  Then  the  Forum  was  cleared,  and  the  assemblies  of 
the  people  suspended ;  for  at  such  a  moment  had  any  one  tribune  uttered  the 
word  "  peace,"  the  tribes  would  have  caught  it  up  with  eagerness,  and  obliged 
the  senate  to  negotiate. 

Thus  the  first  moments  of  panic  passed ;  and  Yarro's  dispatches  arrived,  inform- 
ing the  senate  that  he  had  rallied  the  wrecks  of  the  army  at  Ca-  j^^^  ^  dUpsukM 
nusium,  and  that  Hannibal  was  not  advancing  upon  Rome.^  Hope  <><«^*^ 
then  began  to  revive ;  the  meetings  of  the  senate  were  resumed,  and  measures 
taken  for  maintaining  the  war. 

M.  Marcellus,  one  of  the  prsetors  for  the  year,  was  at  this  moment  at  Ostia, 
preparing  to  sail  to  Sicily.  It  was  resolved  to  transfer  him  at  mmmUm  k  mbi  iaio 
once  to  the  ffreat  scene  of  action  in  Apulia ;  and  he  was  ordered  ^^"^ 
to  give  up  the  fleet  to  his  colleague,  P.  Furius  Philus,  and  to  march  with  the 
single  legion  which  he  had  under  his  command  into  Apulia,  there  to  collect  the 
remains  of  Yarro's  army,  and  to  fall  back  as  he  best  could  into  Campania,  while 
the  consul  returned  immediately  to  Rome.* 

In  the  mean  time  the  scene  at  Canusium  was  like  the  disorder  of  a  ship  going 
to  pieces,  when  fear  makes  men  desperate,  and  the  instinct  of  self-  ,  ^ 

preservation  swallows  up  every  other  feeling.     Some  young  men  """^ 
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of  the  noblest  families,  a  Metellus  being  at  the  head  of  them,  looking  upon  Rome 
B8  lost,  were  planning  to  escape  from  the  ruin,  and  to  fl j  beyond  sea,  m  the  hope 
of  entering  into  some  foreign  senrice.  Such  an  example  at  such  a  moment  would 
have  led  the  way  to  a  general  panic :  if  the  noblest  citizens  of  Rome  despaired 
of  their  country,  what  allied  state,  or  what  colony,  could  be  expected  to  sacri- 
fice themselves  in  defence  of  a  hopeless  cause  ?  The  consul  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  check  this  spirit,  and  aided  by  some  firmer  spirits  amongst  the 
officers  themselves,  he  succeeded  in  repressing  it.*  He  kept  his  men  together, 
gave  them  over  to  the  praetor  Morcellus,  on  his  arrival  at  Cannsium,  and  pre- 
pared instantly  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  senate  by  returning  to  Eome.  The  fate 
of  P.  Claudius  and  L.  Junius  in  the  last  war  might  have  warned  him  of  the 
dangers  which  threatened  a  defeated  general ;  he  himself  was  personally  hateful 
to  the  prevailing  party  at  Rome ;  and  if  the  memory  of  Flaminius  was  peivecnted, 
notwithstanding  his  glorious  death,  what  could  he  look  for,  a  fugitive  genenl 
from  that  field  where  his  colleague  and  all  his  scMiers  had  perished  ?  Demos- 
thenes dared  not  trust  himself  to  the  Athenian  pev>ple  after  his  defeat  in  iEtolis; 
but  Varro,  with  a  manlier  spirit,  returned  to  bear  the  obloquy  and  the  punishroent 
which  the  popular  feeling,  excited  by  party  animosity,  was  so  likely  to  heap  on  him. 
He  stopped,  as  usual,  without  the  city  walls,  and  summoned  the  senate  to  meet 
him  in  the  Campus  Martius. 

The  senate  felt  his  confidence  in  them,  and  answered  it  nobly.  All  party  feel- 
^  V  ...     ii^$?  was  suspended;    all  popular  irritation  was   subdued;  the 

butcher  s  son,  the  turbulent  demagogue,  the  defeated  genenl, 
were  all  forgotten ;  only  Varro's  latest  conduct  was  remembered,  that  he  had 
resbted  the  panic  of  his  officers,  and,  instead  of  seeking  shelter  at  the  court  of  a 
foreign  king,  had  submitted  himself  to  the  judgment  of  his  countrymen.  The 
senate  voted  him  their  thanks,  "  because  he  had  not  despau*ed  of  the  common- 
wealth."' 

It  was  resolved  to  name  a  dictator ;  and  some  writers  related  that  the  geneial 
voice  of  the  senate  and  people  offered  the  dictatorship  to  Varro 

**"*"  himself,  but  that  he  positively  refused  to  accept  it.*    This  stoiy 

is  extremely  doubtful ;  but  the  dictator  actually  named  was  M.  Junius  Pisa,  a 
member  of  a  popular  family,  and  who  had  himself  been  consul  and  censor.  Hb 
master  of  the  horse  was  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  first  of  that  noble  hot  iQ- 
fated  name  who  appears  in  the  Roman  annals.' 

Already,  before  the  appointment  of  the  dictator,  the  Roman  government  had 
Tiw  MMto  rciteM  to  shown  that  its  resolution  was  fixed  to  carry  on  the  war  to  the  death. 
NMOHiUMFiMMn.  Hannibal  had  allowed  his  Roman  prisoners  to  send  ten  of  their 
number  to  Rome  to  petition  that  the  senate  would  permit  the  whole  body  to  be 

*  The  aatbor  would,  doabtioBs,  have  ex-  coIIua,  when  he  went  to  Borne— implies  tlut 

plained  Ids  reasons  for  ascribing  the  snppres-  Scipio   distinguished    himself  at  Guiasiiiin. 

sion  of  this  conspiraov  to  leave  italj  to  Varro.  I>ion*B  stAtoment  is  the  more  traatworthy.  as 

By  Livy,  XXIL  68,  or  Valerius  Maximus,  V.  he  did  not  loin  in  the  cry  against  Varro,  hot 

6,  7,  by  I)ion,  Fmgm.  Peireso.  XLIX.,  it  is  at-  speaks  with  oigh  praise  of  his  conduct  after  tfao 

tributed  to  Scipio.    See  also  Silius  Italicus,  X.  defeat.     'E(  r)  %av49W¥  IXMr  ri  n  IrriM* 

426^  fol.    It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Po-  Mrsvr^aro,  tcaX  nU  ^XiiatQxApots  ^P^H^  ^  '' 

lybius  makes  no  mention  of  the  fiict,  either  in  rdy  rapdrrmv  httfit^tv,  rptefidXXovrdf  n  rf  wiXn 

the  account  of  the  battle  of  CannsB,  or  in  the  IrWa;,  ivt^p^inn  *  r6  n  e^poXnv  «6t*  iB^ffn^ 

oharaoter  of  Sdpio,  X.  1-6,  where  he  speaks  of  oiirc  ramrriffaf,  iAA'  Atr*  6c9^s  itavUat  i9*V 
Scipio's  early  expl( 


utji«0,  TTuv  voluntarily  ouwiu«vww.  «v  «»»  wu>-  ■.••u.o«w«« 

mnnd  of  Sdpio  and  Appius  Claudius,  two  of  Scipio. 

their  number;  and  Sdpio.  by  a  oharacteristio  ^  Livy,  XXII.  61.  Flutareh,  Fabins,]8.  Set 

act  ofyouthfhl  heroism,  stifled  the  plot.    Mean-  also  Floras,  II.  6.                                          . 

while  varro  is  represented  to  have  been  at  Ve-  *  Valerius  Maximus,  III.  4,  $  ^*  'S  «  J 

nusia.    Appian*s  acoount,  too,  VII.  26,  though  Frontinus,  IV.  6,  6.    "Honoribns.  quani,  « 

differin^^  as  to  the  order  of  the  events,  and  deferrentur  a  populo,  rennntiavit,  dieens,  fiv* 

I*lainly  maocurate— since  it  makes  Varro  re-  cioribus,  mafflstratibus  reipuUieiB  opus  tm^ 

sign  the  command  to  Sdpio,  instead  of  Mar-  *  Livy,  XXU.  57. 
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ransomed  by  their  friends  at  the  sum  of  three  minsB,  or  3000  ases  for  each  pas- 
oner.  Bat  the  senate  absolutely  forbade  the  money  to  be  paid,  neither  choosing 
to  famish  Hannibal  with  so  largo  a  sum,  nor  to  show  any  compassion  to  men  who 
bad  allowed  themselves  to  fall  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands.'**  The  prisoners 
therefore  were  left  in  hopeless  captivity ;  and  the  armies  which  the  state  required 
were  to  be  formed  out  of  other  materials.  The  expedients  adopted  showed  the 
urgency  of  the  danger. 

When  the  consuls  took  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  two  legions 
had  been  left,  as  usual,  to  cover  the  capital.  These  were  now  to  utemrm  u  idM 
be  employed  in  active  service ;  and  with  them  was  a  small  detach-  ^'"'^ 
ment  of  troops,  which  had  been  drawn  from  Picenum  and  the  neighborhood  of 
Ariminum,  where  their  services  were  become  of  less  importance.  The  contin- 
gents from  the  allies  were  not  ready ;  and  there  was  no  time  to  wait  for  them. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  enable  the  aictator  to  take  the  field  immediately,  eight 
thousand  slaves  were  enlisted,  having  expressed  their  willingness  to  serve ;  and 
arms  were  provided  by  taking  down  from  the  temple  the  spoils  won  in  former 
wars."  The  dictator  went  still  further :  he  offered  pardon  to  criminals  and  re- 
lease to  debtors,  if  they  were  willing  to  take  unarms;  and  amongst  the  former 
class  were  some  bands  of  robbers,  who  then,  as  m  later  times,  infesf^d  the  mount- 
ains, and  who  consented  to  serve  the  state  on  receiving  an  indemnity  for  their 
past  offences.*'  With  this  strange  force,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  M.  Junius  marched  into  Campania ;  whilst  a  new  levy  of  the 
oldest  and  youngest  citizens  supplied  two  new  legions  for  the  defence  of  the  cap- 
ital, in  the  place  of  those  which  followed  the  dictator  into  the  field.  M.  Junius 
fixed  hb  head-quarters  at  Teanum,*'  on  high  ground  upon  the  edge  of  the  Faler- 
nian  plain,  with  the  Latin  colony  of  Cales  in  his  front,  and  communicating  by  the 
Latin  road  with  Rome. 

The  dictator  was  at  Teanum,  and  M.  Marcellus  with  the  army  of  Cannee,  whom 
we  left  in  Apulia,  is  described  as  now  lying  encamped  above  Sues-  ^iiMiM  or  um  » — 
snla,'^  that  is,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vultumus,  on  the  hills  ''^* 
which  bound  the  Campanian  plain,  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  Capua,  on 
the  right  of  the  Appian  road  as  it  ascends  the  pass  of  Caudium  towards  Bene- 
▼entum.  Thus  we  find  the  seat  of  war  removed  from  Apulia  to  Campania ;  but 
the  detail  of  the  intermediate  movements  is  lost ;  and  we  must  restore  the  broken 
story  as  well  as  we  can,  by  tracing  Hannibal's  operations  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
n«,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  key  to  those  of  his  enemies. 

The  fidelity  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  which  had  not  been  shaken  by  the  defeat  of 
Thrasymenus,  could  not  resist  the  fiery  trial  of  Cannee.  The  Apu-  ju^^  ^  o^  dii«i 
lians  joined  the  conqueror  immediately,  and  Arpi  and  Salapia  «»»»«»•'"«»»»»>• 
opened  their  gates  to  him.  Bruttium,  Lucania,  and  Samnium  were  ready  to  fol- 
low the  example ;''  and  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  divide  his  army,  and  send  offi- 
cers into  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  receive  and  protect  those  who  wished 
to  join  him,  and  to  organize  their  forces  for  effective  co-operation  in  the  field. 
Meanwhile  he  himself  remained  in  Apulia,  not  perhaps  without  hope  that  this 
last  blow  had  broken  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  that  they 
would  listen  readily  to  proposals  of  peace.  With  this  view  he  sent  a  Carthaginian 
officer  to  accompany  the  deputation  of  the  Roman  prisoners  to  Rome,  and  or- 
dered him  to  encourage  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  to  open  a 
n^otiation.**  When  he  found,  therefore,  on  the  return  of  the  deputies,  that  his 
officers  had  not  been  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  and  that  the  Romans  had  refused 
to  ransom  their  prisoners,  his  disappointment  betrayed  him  into  acts  of  the  most 

»  Polybiw,  VI.  68.    Livy,  XIT.  68-61.    Ap-       »  livy,  XXIII.  24. 
pitD,yiI.  28.    Cioero  de  Off.  1. 18,  82.   in.  82.       ^  Uvy,  XXII.  14. 
Aolns  G«mu8.  VII.  18.  »  Livy,  XXU.  61.    Polybias,  m.  US.    Ap> 

»  livy,  XXII.  67.  pian,Vn.81. 

■  livy,  XXIII.  14.  »  livy,  XXII.  68, 
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inhaman  cruelty.  The  mass  of  the  prisoners  left  in  his  hands  he  sold  for  sbiTes: 
and  so  far  he  did  not  overstep  the  recognized  laws  of  warfare ;  but  manj  of  the 
more  distinguished  of  them  he  put  to  death ;  and  those  who  were  senators  he 
obliged  to  fight  as  gladiators  with  each  other  in  the  presence  of  his  whole  army. 
It  is  added,  that  brothers  were  in  some  instances  brought  out  to  fight  with  their 
brothers,  and  sons  with  their  fathers ;  but  that  the  prisoners  refused  so  to  sin 
against  nature,  and  chose  rather  to  suffer  the  worst  torments  than  to  draw  their 
swords  in  such  horrible  combats."  Hannibal's  vow  may  have  justified  all  these 
cruelties  in  his  eyes ;  but  his  passions  deceived  him,  and  he  was  provoked  to 
fury  by  the  resolute  spirit  which  ought  to  have  excited  his  admiration.  To  ad- 
mire the  virtue  which  thwarts  our  dearest  purposes,  however  natural  it  mav 
seem  to  indifferent  spectators,  is  one  of  the  hardest  trials  of  hAmanity. 

Finding  the  Romans  immovable,  Hannibal  broke  up  from  his  position  in  Apulia, 
Knaiwi  mten  ckn.  ^od  movcd  iuto  Samuium.     The  popular  party  in  Compsa  opened 


«i»:f»*oU€faipi«.  ^i^gjj.  ga|;eg  iq  ijjna .  ^nd  he  made  the  place  serve  as  a  d^pdt  for 
his  plunder,  and  for  the  heavy  baggage  of  his  army.*'  His  brother  Mago  wss 
then  ordered  to  march  into  Bruttium  with  a  division  of  the  army,  and  after  hav- 
ing received  the  submission  of  the  Hirpinians  on  his  way,  to  embark  at  one  of  the 
Bruttian  ports,  and  carry  the  tidings  of  his  success  to  Carthage.^*  Hanno»  with 
another  division,  was  sent  into  Lucania,  to  protect  the  revolt  of  the'Lucanians,** 
while  Hannibal  himself,  in  pursuit  of  a  still  greater  prize,  descended  once  more 
into  the  plains  of  Campania.  The  Pentrian  Samnites,  partly  restrained  br  the 
Latin  colony  of  (Esemia,  and  partly  by  the  influence  of  their  own  countryman, 
Kum.  Decimius  of  Bovianum,  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Roman  alliance,  remained 
firm  in  their  adherence  to  Rome :  but  the  Hirpinians  and  the  Caudinian  Samnites 
all  joined  the  Carthaginians ;  and  their  soldiers  no  doubt  formed  part  of  the  armj 
with  which  Hannibal  invaded  Campania."  There  all  was  ready  for  his  reception. 
The  popular  party  in  Capua  were  headed  by  Pacuvius  Calavius,  a  man  of  the 
highest  nobility,  and  married  to  a  daughter  of  Appius  Claudius,  but  whose  am- 
bition led  him  to  aspire  to  the  sovereignty,  not  of  his  own  country  only,  but, 
through  Hannibal's  aid,  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  Capua  succeeding,  as  he  hoped,  to 
the  supremacy  now  enjoyed  by  Rome.  The  aristocradcal  party  were  weak  and 
unpopular,  and  could  offer  no  opposition  to  him ;  while  the  people,  wholly  sub- 
ject to  his  influence,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Hannibal,  and  admitted  tlie  Cartha- 
ginian general  and  his  army  into  the  city.**  Thus  the  second  city  in  Italy, 
capable,  it  is  said,  of  raising  an  army  of  30,000  foot  and  4000  horse,"  connected 
with  Rome  by  the  closest  ties,  and  which  for  nearly  a  century  had  remained  true 
to  its  alliance  under  all  dangers,  threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  Hannihal,  and  took 
its  place  at  the  head  of  the  new  coalition  of  southern  Italy,  to  try  the  old  quarrel 
of  the  Samnite  wars  once  again. 

This  revolt  of  Capua,  the  greatest  result,  short  of  the  submission  of  Rome  itself, 
mmwUm  «iMMip>  At  which  could  have  followed  from  the  battle  of  Canne,  drew  the 

Roman  armies  towards  Campania.     Marcellus  had  probably  fallen 


"  Diodoms,  XXVT.  £xc.  do.  Virtat.  et  Vitiis.  pluint,  and  lolled  him,  and  was  then  treacber- 

Appian,  VII.  28.     Zonaras,  IX.  2.     Valerias  oasly  waylaid  and  murdered  b^  Hannibal'a 

MaximoSf  IX.  2,  Ext  2.   But  as  even  livy  does  orders,  was  probably  invented  with  rel^renoe 

have 
does 
ofHanni 

he  gives  the  account  of  the  mission  of  the  cap- 
tives, and  adds  that  Hannibal,  when  he  heard  **  Livy,  XXIII.  1. 
tliat  the  Romans  had  reftised  to  ransom  them,  "  14^1  XXIII.  11. 
Mam\iYV  rt  crict/tow  kc2  rd  fitYa\6\pvx9P  r&v  iv  "  Livy,  XXIII.  87. 
ipaw  h  Tott  3ca^ovA/oif,— there  must  doubtless  "  Livy,  XXII.  61,  24* 
be  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  in  them,  even  "  Livy,  XXIII.  2-4. 
if  they  had  any  foundaSon  at  all.    The  story  »  Livy,  XXIU.  6.     See  Nlebnhr,  VoL  U 
in  Pliny,  VIII.  7.  that  the  last  survivor  of  these  note  146. 
gladiatorial  combats  had  to  fight  against  an  ele- 
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back  from  Canusiom  by  the  Appian  road  through  Beneventum,  moving  by  ac 
intorior  and  shorter  line ;  whilst  Hannibal  advanced  by  Compsa  upon  Abellinum, 
descending  into  the  plain  of  Campania  by  what  is  now  the  pass  of  Monteforte. 
Hannibal's  cavalry  gave  him  the  whole  command  of  the  country ;  and  Marcellus 
could  do  no  more  than  watch  his  movements  from  his  camp  above  Sucssula,  and 
wait  for  some  opportunity  of  impeding  his  operations  in  detail. 

At  this  point  in  the  story  of  the  war,  the  question  arises,  how  was  it  possible 
for  Rome  to  escape  destruction?  Nor  is  this  question  merely  Howe*meitu»tR<nm 
prompted  by  the  thought  of  Hannibal's  great  victories  in  the  field,  *»»«*«»*«iwy«i» 
and  the  enormous  slaughter  of  Roman  citizens  at  Thrasymenus  and  Cannse  ;  it 
appears  even  more  perplexing  to  those  who  have  attentively  studied  the  preced- 
ing history  of  Rome.  A  single  battle,  evenly  contested  and  hardly  won,  had 
enabled  Pjorhus  to  advance  into  the  heart  of  Latium ;  the  Hemican  cities  and 
the  impregnable  Prseneste  had  opened  their  gates  to  him ;  yet  Capua  was  then 
faithful  to  Rome ;  and  Samnium  and  Lucania,  exhausted  by  long  years  of  unsuo^ 
cessful  warfare,  could  have  yielded  him  no  such  succor,  as  now,  after  fifty  yeani 
of  peace,  they  were  able  to  afford  to  Hannibal.  But  now,  when  Hannibal  was 
received  into  Capua,  the  state  of  Italy  seemed  to  have  gone  backwards  a  hundred 
years,  and  to  have  returned  to  what  it  had  been  after  the  battle  of  Lautulae  in 
the  second  Samnite  war,'*  with  the  immense  addition  of  the  genius  of  Hannibal 
and  the  power  of  Carthage  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  enemies  of  Rome.  Then, 
as  now,  Capua  had  revolted,  and  Campania,  Samnium,  and  Lucania,  were  banded 
together  against  Rome ;  but  this  same  confederacy  was  now  supported  by  all  the 
resources  of  Caithag^:  and  at  its  head  in  the  field  of  battle  was  an  army  of 
^rty  thousand  veterans  and  victorious  soldiers,  led  by  one  of  the  greatest  gen- 
erals whom  the  world  has  ever  seen.  How  could  it  happen  that  a  confederacy 
80  formidable  was  only  formed  to  be  defeated  ? — that  the  revolt  of  Capua  was 
the  term  of  Hannibal's  progress  ? — ^that  from  this  day  forwards  his  great  powers 
were  shown  rather  in  repelling  defeat  than  in  commanding  victory  ?— *that,  in- 
stead of  besieging  Rome,  he  was  soon  employed  in  protecting  and  relieving  Ca- 
pua?— and  that  his  protection  and  succors  were  alike  unavaihng? 

No  single  cause  will  explain  a  result  so  extraordinary.  Rome  owed  her  deliv- 
erance principally  to  the  strength  of  the  aristocratical  interest  c»mn  wudi  «vtd 
throughout  Italy, — ^to  her  numerous  colonies  of  the  Latin  name,—  ^*'' 
to  the  scanty  numbers  of  Hannibal's  Africans  and  Spaniards,  and  to  his  want  of 
an  efficient  artillery.  The  material  of  a  good  artillery  must  surely  have  existed 
in  Capua;  but  there  seem  to  have  been  no  officers  capable  of  directing  it;  and 
no  gi^at  general's  operations  exhibit  so  striking  a  contrast  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness, as  may  be  seen  in  Hannibal's  battles  and  sieges.  And  when  Cannae  had 
taught  the  Romans  to  avoid  pitched  battles  in  the  open  field,  the  war  became  ne- 
cessarily a  series  of  sieges,  where  Hannibal's  strongest  arm,  hb  cavalry,  could  ren- 
der little  service,  while  his  infantry  was  in  quality  not  more  than  equal  to  the 
enemy,  and  his  artillery  was  decidedly  inferior. 

With  two  divisions  of  his  army  absent  in  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  and  while 
-  anxiously  waiting  for  the  reinforcements  which  Mago  was  to  pro-  Military  w»muf  !• 
«nre  from  Carthage,  Hannibal  could  not  undertake  any  great  offen-  cmdpmi*. 
sive  operation  after  his  arrival  in  Campania.  He  attempted  only  to  reduce  the 
remaining  cities  of  the  Campanian  plain  and  sea-coast,  and  especially  to  dislodge 
the  Romans  from  Casilinum,  which,  lying  within  three  miles  of  Capua,  and  com- 
manding the  passage  of  the  Yulturnus,  not  only  restrained  all  his  movements,  but 
was  a  serious  annoyance  to  Capua,  and  threatened  its  territory  with  continual 
incursions.  Atilla  and  Calatia  had  revolted  to  him  already  with  Capua:  and  he 
took  Nuceria,  Alfatema,  and  Acerrae.  The  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  Neapolis 
uid  Cumae,  were  firmly  attached  to  Rome,  and  were  too  strong  to  be  besieged 

'^geo  Chap.  XXXI. 
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with  success ;  but  Nola  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  nearly  midway  between 
Capua  and  Nuceria ;  and  the  popular  party  there,  as  elsewhere,  were  ready  to 
open  their  gates  to  Hannibal.  He  was  preparing  to  appear  before  the  town ;  but 
the  aristocracy  had  time  to  apprise  the  Romans  of  their  danger ;  and  Marcellus, 
who  was  then  at  Casilinum,  marched  round  behind  the  mountains  to  escape  the 
enemy's  notice,  and  descended  suddenly  upon  Nola  from  the  hills  which  rise 
directly  above  it.  He  secured  the  place,  repressed  the  popular  party  by  some 
bloody  executions,  and  when  Hannibal  advanced  to  the  walls,  otade  a  sudden 
sally,  and  repulsed  him  with  some  loss."  Having  done  this  service,  and  left  the 
aristocratical  party  in  absolute  possession  of  the  government,  he  returned  again 
to  the  hills,  and  lay  encamped  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain  boundary  of  the 
Campanian  plain,  just  above  the  entrance  of  the  famous  pass  of  Caudium.  His 
place  at  Casilinum  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  dictator's  army  from  Teanum ;  but 
Hannibal  watched  his  opportunity,  and  anticipating  his  enemies  this  time,  laid 
regular  siege  to  Casilinum,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  about  1000  men. 

This  garrison  had  acted  the  very  same  part  towanis  the  citizens  of  Casilinum, 
condsetortiMfaRiMNi  whlch  tho  Campaniaus  had  acted  at  Rhegium  in  the  war  with 
«fc*^ij«io.  Pyrrhus*    About  500  Latins  of  Praeneste,  and  460  Etruscans  of 

Perusia,  having  been  levied  too  late  to  join  the  consular  armies  when  they  took 
the  field,  were  marching  after  them  into  Apulia  by  the  Appian  road,  when  they 
heard  the  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Cannae.  They  immediately  turned  about»  and 
fell  back  upon  Casilinum,  where  they  established  themselves,  and  for  their  better 
security  massacred  the  Campanian  inhabitants,  and,  abandoning  the  quarter  of 
the  town  which  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yultumus,  occupied  the  quarter  on 
the  ri^ht  bank.*^  Marcellus,  when  he  retreated  from  Apulia  with  the  wreck  of 
Yarro  8  army,  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  for  a  time  at  Casilinum ;  the  posifeion 
being  one  of  j^reat  importance,  and  there  being  some  danger  lest  the  garrison,  while 
they  kept  off  Hannibal,  should  resolve  to  hold  the  town  for  themselves  rather 
than  for  the  Romans.  They  were  now  left  to  themselves ;  and  dreading  Hanni* 
baFs  vengeance  for  the  massacre  of  the  old  inhabitants,  they  resisted  his  assaults 
desperately,  and  obliged  him  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  This  was  the 
last  active  operation  of  the  campaign :  all  the  armies  now  went  into  winter- 
quarters.  The  dictator  remained  at  Teanum;  Marcellus  lay  in  his  mountain 
camp  above  Nola ;  and  Hannibal's  army  was  at  Capua."  Being  quartered  in 
the  houses  of  the  city,  instead  of  being  encamped  by  themselves,  their  discipline, 
it  is  Hkely,  was  somewhat  impaired  by  the  various  temptations  thrown  in  their 
way :  and  as  the  wealth  and  enjoyments  of  Capua  at  that  time  were  notorious, 
the  writers  who  adopted  the  vulgar  declamations  against  luxury,  pretended  that 
Hannibal's  army  was  ruined  by  the  indulgences  of  this  winter,  and  that  Capua 
was  the  Cannae  of  Carthage.** 

This  intermission  of  active  warfare  will^fibrd  us  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the 
Trognu  «f  tbtwarb  progress  of  evcuts  elsewhere,  which  we  have  hitherto  unavoidably 
MiurqwrMn.  neglccted.     From  the  banks  of  the  Iberus  Hannibal  had  made  h» 

way  without  interruption  to  Capua ;  and  the  countries  which  he  left  behind  him 
sink  in  like  manner  from  the  notice  of  the  historian.  We  must  now  see  what  had 
happened  in  each  of  them  since  Hannibal's  passage. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above,  that  P.  Scipio,  when  he  returned  from  the  Rhone 
A.  u  c  7  A  c  ^^  Ito^y*  ^  ^  ready  to  meet  Hannibal  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  sent  his 
in. '  sncMMof'tiM'  army  into  Spain  under  the  command  of  his  brother.*^    After  his 

consulship  was  over,  his  province  of  Spain  was  still  continued  to 
him  as  proconsul ;  and  he  went  thither  accordingly  to  take  the  command.  He 
found  tnat  his  brother  had  already  effected  much :  he  had  defeated  and  made 

»  Llyy,  XXm.  14r-ir.  Plutaroh,  Marcd-       "  livy,  XXIIL  18. 
msjll.  »  Livy,  XXni.  45.    Ronia,  H.  «.    Vatoiii 

»  See  Vol.  II.  p.  898.  MiudmuB,  IX.    Ext  1. 

«  livy,  XXIIL  17.  »  Above,  p.  477. 
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prisoner  the  Carthaginian  general^  Hanno,  whom  Hannibal  left  to  maintain  hia 
latest  conquests  in  Spain,  and  had  driven  the  Carthaginians  beyond  the  Ibems.^ 
His  own  arrival  in  Spain  took  place  in  the  summer  of  the  year  537,  three  or  four 
months  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus ;  and  although  little  was  done  in  the 
field  before  the  end  of  the  season,  the  Carthaginian  governor  of  Saguntum  was 
persuaded  to  set  at  liberty  all  the  Spanish  hostages  left  in  his  custody ;  and  the 
Spaniard  who  had  advised  thu  step  under  the  mask  of  good  will  to  Carthage, 
as  a  means  of  securing  the  affections  of  the  Spanish  people,  had  no  sooner 
received  the  hostages  with  orders  to  take  them  back  to  their  several  homes,  than 
he  delivered  them  up  to  the  Romans.  Thus  Sciplo  enjoyed  the  whole  credit  of 
restoring  them  to  their  friends,  and  made  the  Roman  name  generally  popular."* 
In  the  ^^Ilowing  year,  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  having  received  orders  to 
march  into  Italy  to  co-operate  with  his  brother,  was  encountered  by  the  Romans 
near  the  Iberus,  and  defeated  f*  so  that  his  invasion  of  Italy  was  for  the  present 
effectually  prevented. 

The  importance  of  this  Spanish  war  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly ;  for,  by 
disputing  the  possession  of  Spain,  the  Romans,  deprived  their  c^"  ^  ^  a  sss.  a  c 


emy  of  his  best  nursery  of  soldiers,  from  which  otherwise  he  would  "'••  lu  gnat 
have  been  able  to  raise  army  after  army  for  the  invasion  of  Italy. 
But  its  importance  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  particular  events,  as  in  its  being 
kept  up  at  all ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  requiring  explanation  in  the  success  of 
the  Romans.  Their  army  had  originally  consisted  of  20,000  men ;  and  P.  Scipio 
had  brought  some  reinforcements;  while  Hasdrubal  and  Hanno  in  their  two 
armies  had  a  force  not  much  superior :  hence,  after  the  total  defeat  of  Hanno, 
Hasdrubal  could  not  meet  the  Romans  with  any  chance  of  success.  For  Span- 
ish levies  were  now  no  longer  to  be  depended  on,  while  the  Romans  were  inviting 
the  nations  of  Spain  to  leave  the  Carthaginians,  and  come  over  to  them.  In  this 
contest  between  the  two  nations,  which  should  most  influence  the  minds  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  ascendency  of  the  Roman  character  was  clearly  shown ;  and  the 
natives  were  drawn,  as  by  an  invincible  attraction,  to  the  worthier. 

While  Spain  was  thus  the  scene  of  active  warfare,  Cisalpine  Gaul,  after  Han- 
nibars  advance  into  Italy,  seems  to  have  sunk  back  into  a  state  of  Trm^imtyoroMipta* 
tranquillity,  such  as  it  had  enjoyed  in  the  first  Punic  war.  It  is  ^"^ 
very  remarkable,  that  the  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  so  far  in  advance 
of  the  Roman  frontier,  and  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes,  were  left  unassailed 
from  the  time  when  Hannibal  crossed  the  Apennines  into  Etruria.  We  are  only 
told  that  L.  Postumius  Albinus,  one  of  the  prsetors  of  the  year  538,  was  sent 
with  an  army  into  Gaul,  when  Yarro  and  ^milius  marched  into  Apulia,  with 
the  express  object  of  compelling  the  Gauls  in  Hannibal's  service  to  return  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  country.**  What  he  did  in  the  course  of  that  summer  we 
know  not :  at  the  end  of  the  consular  year  he  was  still  in  his  province,  and  was 
elected  consul  for  the  year  following,  with  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus.  But  be- 
fore his  consulship  began,  early  in  March  apparently,  according  to  the  Roman 
calendar,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  while  advancing  into  the  enemy's  country, 
and  was  cut  to  pieces'*  with  his  whole  army.  We  are  told  that  the  Romans 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  replace  the  army  thus  lost,  and  that  it  was  re- 
solved for  the  present  to  leave  the  Gauls  to  themselves.**  But  it  was  not  so 
certain  that  the  Gauls,  if  unopposed,  would  leave  the  Romans  to  themselves ; 
and  we  find  that  M.  Pomponius  Matho,  who  had  been  city  prsetor  in  588,  was 
sent,  on  the  expiration  of  his  ofiBce,  with  proconsular  power  to  Ariminum,  and 
that  he  remained  on  that  frontier  for  two  years  with  an  army  of  two  legions,*^ 
while  C.  Yarro  with  another  legion  was  quartered  in  Picenum,  to  support  nim  in 

"  Polybia«,  HI.  76.  »  Livy,  XXHI.  84.    PolybiuB,  m.  118. 

•  Polybiu*,  111.  98,  W.  ••  livy,  XXIII.  25. 

•  livy,  XXIII.  27,  28,  29.  *»  livy,  XXIV.  10,  4A.    See  I)ukor»i  note  Oft 
**  Polyoius,  III.  106.  the  former  passege. 
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time  of  need.''  Still  the  inaction  of  the  Gkiuls  is  extraordinary,  the  more  so  as  vo 
find  them  in  arms  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  war  with  Carthage,  and 
attacking  Placentia  and  Cremona,  which  they  had  so  long  left  in  peace.*"  Wo 
can  only  suppose  that  the  absence  of  a  large  portion  of  their  soldiers,  who  were 
serving  in  Hannibal's  army,  crippled  the  power  of  the  Gauls  who  were  left  at 
home ;  and  that  long  experience  had  taugnt  them  that,  unless  when  conducted 
by  a  general  of  a  more  civilized  nation,  they  could  not  carry  on  war  successfully 
with  the  Romans.  The  older  Gaulish  chiefs  also  were  often  averse  to  war,  when 
the  younger  chiefs  were  in  favor  of  it  ;^  and  the  Romans  were  likely  to  be  lavish 
of  presents  at  a  time  so  critical,  to  confirm  their  fr>.nds  in  their  peaceful  senti- 
ments, and  to  win  over  their  adversaries.  It  seems  probable  that  some  truce 
was  concluded,  which  restrained  either  the  Gauls  or  Ivomans  from  invading  each 
other's  territory ;  and  the  Romans  were  contented  not  to  require  the  recall  of  the 
Gauls  serving  with  Hsnnibal ;  some  of  whom,  we  know,  continued  to  be  with 
him  till  a  much  later  period.  The  multitude  of  the  Gauls  rejoiced,  perhaps,  that 
they  had  won  thus  much  from  their  proud  enemy,  and  were  well  content  that 
the  war  chould  be  carried  on  far  from  their  own  frontiers,  and  yet  that  they 
should  share  in  its  advantages.  But  wiser  men  might  rcgrret  that  better  use  was 
not  made  of  the  favorable  moment ;  that  no  CarUiaginian  officer  had  been  left 
with  them  to  organize  their  armies  and  conduct  them  into  the  field ;  that  the 
Roman  encroachments  on  their  soil  were  still  maintained ;  and  tha*.  there  was  no 
Gellius  Gnatius  in  northern  Italy  to  rouse  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  to  unite 
their  forces  with  those  of  the  Gauls  on  the  south  of  the  Apennines,  and,  whUe 
Hannibal  lay  triumphant  in  Capua,  to  revenge  the  defeat  of  Sentinum  by  a 
second  victory  on  the  Alia  or  the  Tiber. 

Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  inactivity  of  the  Gauls,  after  their  great  victory 
RoMOTCM  of  dM  lu.  over  L.  Postumius,  might  strengthen  the  ai^umcnts  of  those 
^''^'  Greeks  who  ascribed  the  conquests  of  the  Romans  to  thdr  good 

fortune.  It  was  no  less  timely  than  the  peace  with  Etruria,  concluded  at  the 
very  moment  when  Pyrrhus  was  advancing  upon  Rome,  or  than  the  quiet  of 
these  same  Gauls  during  the  first  Punic  war.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
Romans  had  the  whole  force  of  Etruria  and  Umbria  disposable  for  the  contest 
in  the  south ;  and  that  any  disposition  to  revolt,  which  might  have  existed  in 
those  countries,  /vas  unable  to  show  itself  in  action.  Their  soldiers  served  as 
allies  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  with  the  Sabines,  Picentians,  Vestinians,  Fren- 
tanians,  Marrucinians,  Marsians,  and  Pelignians,  together  with  the  cities  of  the 
Latin  name,  composed  the  Roman  confederacy  after  the  revolt  of  southern  Italy. 
That  revolt  made  the  drain,  both  of  men  and  money,  press  more  heavily  on  the 
states  which  still  remained  faithful ;  and  the  friends  of  Rome  must  everywhere 
have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  their  countrymen  not  to  desert  a 
cause  which  seemed  so  ruinous.  Under  such  a  pressure,  the  Roman,  govern- 
ment  plainly  told  its  officers  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  that  they  must  provide  for 
their  armies  as  they  best  could,  for  that  they  must  expect  no  supplies  of  any  kind 
from  home.^'  The  propraetor  of  Sicily  applied  to  the  never-failing  friendship  of 
Hiero,  and  obtained  from  him,  almost  as  the  last  act  of  his  long  life,  money 
enough  to  pay  his  soldiers,  and  com  for  six  months'  consumption.  But  the  pro- 
praetor of  Sardinia  had  no  such  friend  to  help  him  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  get 
both  com  and  money  from  the  people  of  the  province.^  The  money,  it  seems, 
like  the  benevolences  of  our  own  government  in  old  times,  was  nominally  a  free- 
will offering  of  the  loyal  cities  of  Sardinia  to  the  Roman  people:  but  the  Sar- 
dinians knew  that  it  was  a  gift  which  they  could  not  help  giving ;  and  impatient 
of  this  addition  to  their  former  burdens,  they  applied  to  Carthage  for  aid,  and 
broke  out  the  following  year  into  open  revolt.^ 

»  Livy,  XXin.  82.  «  tivy,  XXHL  81. 

»  Livy,  XXXI.  10.  «  livy  XXIII.  SI. 

•  See,  for  inBtanoo,  Cassar,  B.  G.  II.  17.  «  Livy,  XXUI.  SS. 
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It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  Roman  goverament  had  abandoned  its  officers 
in  the  provinces  to  their  own  resources.  Their  financial  difficulties  Tbeir  tn^M  am 
were  enormous.  Large  tracts  of  land,  arable,  pasture,  and  forest,  ^*^ 
from  which  the  state  ordinarily  derived  a  revenue,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy ;  the  number  of  tax- payers  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  slaughter 
of  so  many  citizens  in  battle ;  and  in  many  cases  their  widows  and  children  would 
be  unable  to  cultivate  their  little  property,  and  would  be  altogether  insolvent. 
If  the  poorer  citizens  were  again  obliged,  as  after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  to  bor- 
row money  of  the  rich,  discontent  and  misery  would  have  been  the  sure  conse- 
quence ;  and  the  debtor  would  regard  his  creditor  as  a  worse  enemy  than  Han- 
nibal. Accordingly  three  commissioners  were  appointed,  on  the  proposition  of 
the  tribune  Minu^ius,  like  the  five  commissioners  of  the  year  403,  with  the  ex- 
press object  of  facilitating  the  circulation,  and  assisting  the  distressed  tax-payer.^ 
Their  measures  ure  not  recorded ;  but  we  may  suppose  that  they  acted  like  the 
former  commissioners,  and  allowed  the  poor  citizens  to  pay  their  taxes  in  kind, 
when  they  could  not  procure  money,  and  did  not  force  them  to  sell  their  prop- 
erty, when  it  must  have  been  sold  at  a  certain  loss.^  The  war  must  no  doubt 
have  raised  the  value  of  money,  and  diminished  that  of  land ;  and  the  i^cultu- 
ral  population,  who  had  to  pay  a  fixed  amount  of  taxation  in  money,  were  thus 
doubly  sufferers.  As  a  mere  financial  operation,  the  commissioners'  measures 
may  not  have  been  very  profitable ;  but  the  government  had  the  wisdom  to  see 
that  every  thing  depended  on  the  unanimity  and  devotion  of  all  classes  to  the 
cause  of  their  country ;  and  it  was  worth  a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice,  even  in  the 
actual  financial  difficulties,  to  attach  the  people  heartily  to  the  government,  and 
to  prevent  that  intolerable  evil  of  a  general  state  of  debt,  which  must  speedily 
have  led  to  a  revolution,  and  laid  Rome  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Hannibal. 

Neither  Rome  nor  Carthage  could  be  said  to  have  the  undisputed  mastery  of 
the  sea.  Roman  fleets  sometimes  visited  the  coasts  of  Africa ;  stmu  or  tk«  Mvai 
and  Carthaginian  fleets  in  the  same  way  appeared  off  the  coasts  *~* 
of  Italy.  Hannibal  received  supplies  from  Carthage,  which  were  landed  in  the 
ports  of  Bruttium ;  and  when  the  Carthaginians  wished  to  assist  the  revolt  of 
the  Sardinians,  the  expedition  which  they  sent,  although  it  suffered  much  from 
bad  weather,  was  neither  delayed  nor  prevented  by  the  enemy.**  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Romans  had  gained  a  naval  victory  of  some  importance  in  Spain  ;*' 
and  their  cruising  squadrons  in  the  Ionian  Gulf,  having  the  ports  of  Brundisium 
and  Tarentum  to  run  to  in  case  of  need,  were  of  signal  service,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  in  intercepting  the  communications  which  the  king  of  Macedon  was 
trying  to  open  with  Hannibal* 

Meantime  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Cannae  had  been  carried  to  Carthage,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  Hannibars  brother  Mago,  accompanied  with  a  ft»\ntonemmf  tn» 
request  for  reinforcements.  Nearly  two  years  before,  when  he  ^'**'^- 
first  descended  from  tlie  Alps  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  his  Africans  and  Spaniards 
were  reduced  to  no  more  than  20,000  foot  and  6000  horse.  The  Gauls,  who 
had  joined  him  since,  had  indeed  more  than  doubled  this  number  at  first ;  but 
three  great  battles,  and  many  partial  actions,  besides  the  unavoidable  losses  from 
sickness  during  two  years  of  active  service,  must  again  have  greatly  diminished 
it ;  and  this  force  was  now  to  be  divided :  a  part  of  it  was  employed  in  Brut- 
tium, a  part  in  Lucania,  leaving  an  inconsiderable  body  under  HannibRl's  own 
command.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accession  of  the  Campanians,  Samnites, 
Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  supplied  him  with  auxiliary  troops  in  abundance,  and 
of  excellent  quality ;  so  that  large  reinforcements  from  home  were  not  required, 

^  Livy,  XXlll.  81.    Compare  VII.  21.  tatonbip  of  Fabins  Mazimos,  was  a  measim  of 

*  Salmosiua  (do  Uaoris.  p.  610)  conceives    those  commissioners, 
uat  the  rednotion  of  the  as  to  an  ounce,  which,       ^  Livy,  XXIII.  48,  Si. 
Fhny  (XXXUI.  IS)  sa^n^  took  place  in  the  die-       «*  Polybiosi,  III.  96. 
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but  only  enongli  for  tbe  AfrieaoB  to  form  a  substantial  part  of  eyerj  army  em* 
ployed  in  the  field ;  and  above  all,  to  maintain  his  superiority  in  cavalry.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  the  reinforcements  which  were  voted  on  Mf^'s  demand,  were 
afterwai'ds  diverted  to  other  services;*  and  we  do  not  know  what  was  the 
amount  of  force  actually  sent  over  to  Italy,  nor  when  it  arrived.'^  It  consisted 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  cavalry  and  elephants ;  for  all  the  elephants  which 
Hannibal  had  brought  with  him  into  Italy  had  long  since  perished ;  and  his 
anxiety  to  obtain  others,  troublesome  and  hazardous  as  it  must  have  been  to 
transport  them  from  Africa  by  sea,  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  their  use  in  war, 
which  modern  writers  are  perhaps  too  much  inclined  to  deprecate." 

We  have  no  information  as  to  the  feelings  entertained  by  Hannibal  and  the 
rMihin  of  um  cam.  Campanians  towards  each  other,  while  the  Carthaginians  were 
v"^'*^  wintering  in  Capua.    The  treaty  of  alliance  had  provided  care- 

fully for  the  independence  of  the  Campanians,  that  they  might  not  be  treated 
as  Pyrrhus  had  treated  the  Tarentines.  Capua  was  to  have  its  own  laws  and 
magistrates  ;  no  Campanian  was  to  be  compelled  to  any  duty,  civil  or  military, 
nor  to  be  in  any  way  subject  to  the  authority  cf  the  Carthaginian  officers." 
There  must  have  been  something  of  a  Roman  party  opposed  to  the  alliance  with 
Carthage  altogether ;  thouffh  the  Roman  writers  mention  one  man  only,  Decius 
Magius,  who  was  said  to  nave  resisted  Hannibal  to  his  face  with  such  vehe- 
mence, that  Hannibal  sent  him  prisoner  to  Carthage.**  But  three  hundred  Cam- 
panian horsemen  of  the  richer  classes,  who  were  serving  in  the  Roman  army  in 
Sicily  when  Capua  revolted,  went  to  Rome  as  soon  as  their  service  was  over,  and 
were  there  received  as  Roman  citizens  ;'^  and  others,  though  unable  to  resist  the 
general  voice  of  their  countrymen,  must  have  longed  in  their  hearts  to  return  to 
the  Roman  alliance.  Of  the  leaders  of  the  Campanian  people  we  know  little: 
Pacuvius  Calavius,  the  principal  author  of  the  revolt,  is  never  mentioned  after- 
wards ;  nor  do  we  know  the  fate  of  his  son  Perolla,  who,  in  his  zeal  for  Rome, 
wished  to  assassinate  Hannibal  at  his  own  father's  table,  when  he  made  his  pub- 
lic entrance  into  Capua."  Yibius  Virrius  is  also  named  as  a  leading  partisan  of 
the  Carthaginians  ;^  and  amid  the  pictures  of  the  luxury  and  feebleness  of  the 
Campanians,  their  cavalry,  which  was  formed  entirely  out  of  the  wealthiest 
classes,  is  allowed  to  have  been  excellent ;"  and  one  brave  and  practised  soldier, 
Jubellius  Taurea,  had  acquired  a  hi?h  reputation  amongst  the  Romans  when  he 
served  with  them,  and  had  attracted  the  notice  and  respect  of  Hannibal."* 

Daring  the  interval  from  active  warfare  afforded  by  the  winter,  the  Romans 
fill  h  ^^^^  measures  for  filling  up  the  numerous  vacancies  which  the 
JSS.  Two  distort  lapse  of  five  years,  and  so  many  disastrous  battles,  had  made  in 
MiMunta.  ^j^^  numbers  of  the  senate.**  The  natural  course  would  have  been 
to  elect  censors,  to  whom  the  duty  of  making  out  the  voll  of  the  senate  properly 
belonged  ;  but  the  vacancies  were  so  many,  and  the  censor's  power  in  admitting 
new  citizens,  and  degrading  old  ones,  was  so  enormous,  that  tbe  senate  feared, 
it  seems,  to  trust  to  the  result  of  an  ordinary  election ;  and  resolved  that  the 
censor's  business  should  be  performed  by  the  oldest  man  in  point  of  standing,  of 
all  those  who  had  already  been  censors,  and  that  he  should  be  appointed  dic- 
tator for  this  especial  duty,  although  there  was  one  dictator  already  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  The  person  thus  selected  was  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  who  had  been 
censor  six-and- twenty  years  before,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  who 

«  Livy,  XXin.  18,  82.  "  Livy,  XXIII.  7, 10. 

**  Ho  IS  represoDted  as  havinff  elephants  at  **  Livy,  XXIII.  4,  7,  81. 
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h^  more  recently  been  the  chief  of  the  embassy  sent  to  declare  war  on  Carthage 
after  the  destruction  of  Saguntum.  That  his  appointment  might  want  no  le^ 
formality,  C.  Varro,  the  only  surviving  consul,  was  sent  for  home  from  Apulia 
to  nominate  him,  the  senate  ibtending  to  detain  Varro  in  Rome  till  he  should 
have  presided  at  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  next  year's  magistrates. 
The  nomination  as  usual  took  place  at  midnight ;  and  on  the  following  morning 
M.  Fabius  appeared  in  the  Forum  with  his  four-and-twenty  lictors,  and  ascended 
the  rostra  to  address  the  people.  Invested  with  absolute  power  for  six  months, 
and  especially  char^^ed  with  no  less  a  task  than  the  formation,  at  his  discretion, 
of  that  great  council  which  possessed  the  supreme  government  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  noble  old  man  neither  shrunk  weaklv  from  so  heavy  a  burden,  nor 
ambitiously  abused  so  vast  an  authority.  He  told  the  people  that  he  would  not 
strike  off  the  name  of  a  single  senator  from  the  list  of  the  senate,  and  that,  in 
filling  up  the  vacancies,  he  would  proceed  by  a  defined  rule ;  that  he  would  first 
add  nil  those  who  had  held  curule  offices  within  the  last  five  years,  without 
having  been  admitted  as  yet  into  the  senate ;  that  in  the  second  place  he  would 
take  all  who  within  the  same  period  had  been  tribunes,  aediies,  or  queestors ; 
and  thirdly,  all  those  who  could  show  in  their  houses  spofls  won  in  battle  from 
an  enemy,  or  who  had  received  the  wreath  of  oak  for  saving  the  life  of  a  citizen 
in  battle.  In  this  manner  177  new  senators  were  placed  on  the  roll ;  the  new 
members  thus  forming  a  large  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the  sen»we, 
which  amounted  only  to  three  hundred.  This  being  done  forthwith,  the  dictator, 
as  he  stood  in  the  rostra,  resigned  his  office,  dismissed  hi»  lictors,  and  went  down 
into  the  Forum  a  private  man.  There  he  purposely  lingered  amidst  the  crowd, 
lest  the  people  should  leave  their  business  to  follow  him  home  ;  but  their  admi- 
ration was  not  cooled  by  this  delay  ;  and  when  he  withdrew  at  the  usual  hour, 
the  whole  people  attended  him  to  hb  house.^  Such  was  Fabius  Buteo's  dicta- 
torship, so  wisely  fulfilled,  so  simply  and  nobly  resigned,  that  the  dictatorship  of 
Fabius  Maxunus  himself  has  earned  no  purer  glory. 

VaiTo,  it  is  said,  not  wishing  to  be  detained  in  Rome,  returned  to  his  army 
the  next  night,  without  giving  the  senate  notice  of  his  departure,  mu&m  u  ^c»n  ttt 
The  dictator,  M.  Junius,  was  therefore  requested  to  repair  to  Rome  ^*'  ^'' 
to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  Ti.  Gracchus  and  M.  Marcellus  were  to  come  with  him 
to  report  on  the  state  of  their  several  armies,  and  concert  measures  for  the  ensu- 
ing campaign.*^  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  senate  determined  on  the  persons  to 
be  proposed  at  the  ensuing  elections,  and  that,  if  any  one  else  had  come  for- 
ward as  a  candidate,  the  dictator  who  presided  would  have  refused  to  receive 
votes  for  him.  Accordingly  the  consuls  and  praetors  chosen  were  all  men  of 
the  highest  reputation  for  ability  and  experience :  the  consuls  were  a.  n.  c.  at,  a.  c. 
L.  Postumius,  whose  defeat  and  death  m  Cisalpine  Gaul  were  not  "*' 
yet  known  in  Rome,  and  Ti.  Gracchus,  now  master  of  the  horse.  The  pnetors 
were  M.  Valerius  Lsevinus,  A  p.  Claudius  Pulcher,  a  grandson  of  the  famous 
censor,  Appius  the  blind,  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  old  in  years,  but  vigorous  in  mind 
and  bodv,  who  had  already  been  censor,  and  twice  consul,  and  Q.  Mucius 
Scaevola.^  When  the  death  of  L.  Postumius  was  known,  his  place  was  finally 
filled  by  no  less  a  person  than  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  :  whilst  Marcellus  was  still  to 
ret^n  his  command  with  proconsular  power,  as  his  activity  and  energy  could  ill 
be  spared  at  a  time  so  critical.^ 

The  officers  for  the  year  being  thus  appointed,  it  remained  to  determine  their 
several  provinces,  and  to  provide  them  with  sufficient  forces.**  DMrfbatkm  or  Kitrto- 
Fabtus  was  to  succeed  to  the  army  of  the  dictator,  M.  Junius;  «•••»«» »«»b^ 
and  his  head-quarters  were  advanced  from  Teanum  to  Cales,  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Falemian  plain,  about  seven  English  miles  from  Casilinum  and  the 
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Yultarnus,  and  less  than  ten  from  Capua.  The  othef  consul,  TL  Sempronius, 
was  to  have  no  other  Roman  army  than  two  legions  of  volunteer  slaves,  who 
were  to  he  raised  for  the  occasion ;  hut  hoth  he  and  his  colleague  had  the  usual 
contingent  of  Latin  and  Italian  allies.  Gracchus  named  Sinuessa  on  the  Appian 
road,  at  the  point  where  the  Massic  hills  run  out  with  a  hold  headland  into  the 
sea,  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  his  soldiers ;  and  his  business  was  to  protect  the 
towns  on  the  coast,  which  were  still  faithful  to  Rome,  such  as  Cuma  and 
Neapolis.  Marcellus  was  to  command  two  new  Roman  lemons,  and  to  lie  as 
before  in  his  camp  above  Nola ;  while  his  old  army  was  sent  mto  Sicily  to  relieve 
the  legions  there,  and  enable  them  to  return  to  Italy,  where  they  formed  a  fourth 
army  under  the  command  of  M.  Valerius  Lsevinus,  the  pretor  peregrinus.  In 
Apulia.  The  small  force  which  Yarro  had  commanded  in  Apulia  was  ordered 
to  Tarentum,  to  add  to  the  strength  of  that  important  place ;  while  Yarro  him- 
self was  sent  with  proconsular  power  into  Picenum,  to  raise  soldiers,  and  to 
watch  the  road  along  the  Adriatic  by  which  the  Gauls  might  have  sent  rein- 
forcements  to  Hannibal.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  prsetor  urbanus,  remained  at 
Rome  to  conduct  the  government,  and  had  no  other  military  command  than  that 
of  a  small  fleet  for  the  defence  of  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Tiber.  Of  the 
other  two  praetors,  Ap.  Claudius  was  to  command  in  Sicily,  and  Q.  Mucins  in 
Sardinia ;  and  P.  Scipio  as  proconsul  still  commanded  his  old  army  of  two 
legions  in  Spain.  On  the  whole,  including  the  volunteer  slaves,  there  appeared 
to  have  been  fourteen  Roman  legions  in  active  sen'ice  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  539,  without  reckoning  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the  fleets;  and  of  these 
fourteen  legions,  nine  were  employed  in  Italy.  If  we  suppose  that  the  Latin  and  * 
Italian  allies  bore  their  usual  proportion  to  the  number  of  Roman  soldiers  in  each 
army,  we  shall  have  a  total  of  140,000  men,  thus  divided  :  20,000  in  Spain,  and 
the  same  number  in  Sicily ;  10,000  in  Sardinia ;  20,000  under  each  of  the  consuls ; 
20,000  with  Marcellus ;  20,000  under  Lcevinus  in  Apulia ;  and  10,000  in  Tarentum. 

Seventy  thousand  men  wei*e  thus  in  ai-ms,  besides  the  seamen,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  citizens  which  at  the  last  census  before  the  war  had 
ti^^f  al7Ro^  amounted  only  to  270,213,*^  and  which  had  since  been  thinned  by 
miuuuyMKi  uDcinL  ^^  ^jauy  dlsastrous  battles.  Nor  was  the  drain  on  the  finances  of 
Rome  less  extraordinary.  The  legions  in  the  provinces  had  indeed  been  left  to 
their  own  resources  as  to  money ;  but  the  nine  legions  serving  in  Italy  must  have 
been  paid  regularly ;  for  war  could  not  there  be  made  to  support  war ;  and  if 
the  Romans  had  been  left  to  live  at  free  quarters  upon  their  Italian  allies,  they 
would  have  driven  them  to  join  Hannibal  in  mere  self-defence.  Yet  the  legions 
in  It;i1y  cost  the  government  in  pay,  food,  and  clothing,  at  the  rate  of  541,800 
denarii  a  month ;  and  as  they  were  kept  on  service  throughout  the  year,  the 
annual  expense  was  6,501,600  denarii :  or  in  Greek  money,  reckoning  the  dena- 
rius as  equal  to  the  drachma,  1083  Euboic  talents.  To  meet  these  enormous 
demands  on  the  treasury,  the  government  resorted  to  the  simple  expedient  of 
doubling  the  year's  taxes,  and  calling  at  once  for  the  payment  of  one- half  of  this 
amount,  leaving  the  other  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  ycar.^*  It  was  a  struggle 
for  life  and  death  :  and  the  people  were  in  a  mood  to  refuse  no  sacrifices,  how- 
ever costly :  but  the  war  must  have  cut  off  so  many  sources  of  wealth,  and  agri- 
culture itself  must  have  so  suffered  from  the  calling  away  of  so  many  hands  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  that  we  wonder  how  the  money  could  be  found,  and 
how  many  of  the  poorer  citizens'  families  could  be  provided  with  daily  bread. 

In  addition  to  the  five  regular  armies  which  the  Romans  brought  into  the  field 
otiier  mmimrj  meau  1^  Italy,  an  iiTcgular  warfare  was  also  going  on,  we  know  not  to 
•ithoBonaiM.  vfh&t  cxtcut ;  aud  bands  of  peasants  and  slaves  were  armed  in 

many  parts  of  the  country  to  act  against  the  revolted  Italians,  and  to  ravage 
their  territory.     For  instance,  a  great  tract  of  forest  in  Bruttium,  as  we  have 

•  Livy,  Epit  XX.  »  livy,  XXIU.  81. 
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•een,  "was  the  domm  of  tbe  Boman  people ;  this  would  be  farmed  like  all  the 
jtiaer  revenaes ;  and  tbe  publicani  who  farmed  it,  or  tbe  wealtby  citizens  who 
tamed  out  cattle  to  pasture  in  it,  would  baye  large  bodies  of  slaves  employed  as 
ahepberds,  herdsmen,  and  woodsmen,  who,  when  tbe  Bruttian  towns  on  tbe  coast 
revolted,  would  at  once  form  a  ffuerilla  force  capable  of  doing  them  great  mis- 
ohief.  And  lastlv,  besides  all  these  forces,  regular  and  irregular,  tbe  Romans 
still  held  most  of  tbe  principal  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy ;  because  they  had 
long  since  converted  them  into  Latin  colonies.  Brundisium  on  the  Ionian  sea, 
Psestum  on  the  coast  of  Lucania,  Luceria,  Venusia^  and  Beneventum  in  the  inte- 
rior, were  all  so  many  strong  fortresses,  garrisoned  by  soldiers  of  tbe  Latin  name, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  revolted  districts  ;*^  whilst  the  Greek  cities  of  CumsB  and 
Neapolis  in  Campania,  and  Rhegium  on  the  straits  of  Messina,  were  held  for 
Rome  by  their  own  citizens  with  a  devotion  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  the  Latin 
colonies  themselves.*^ 

Against  this  mass  of  enemies,  the  moment  that  they  had  learnt  to  use  their 
strength,  Hannibal,  even  within  six  months  after  tbe  battle  of  Can-  jg,„„,g^,^^,^„,g^ 
nse,  was  already  contending  at  a  disadvantage.    We  have  seen  '"""""^ 

that  he  had  detached  two  officers  with  two  divisions  of  bis  aimy,  one  into  Lu- 
cania, the  other  into  Bruttium,  to  encourage  the  revolt  of  those  coimtries,  and 
then  to  organize  their  resources  in  men  and  money  for  the  advancement  of  the 
common  cause.  Most  of  the  Bruttians  took  up  arms  immediately  as  Hannibal's 
allies,  and  put  themselves  under  the  command  of  his  officer,  Himilcon;  but 
Petelia,  one  of  their  cities,  was  for  some  reason  or  other  inflexible  in  its  devotion 
to  Rome,  and  endured  a  siege  of  eleven  months,  suffering  all  extreinities  <^ 
famine  before  it  surrendered.**  Thus  Himilcon  must  have  been  still  engaged  in 
besieging  it  Ions  after  the  campaign  was  opened  in  the  neighborhood  of  Capua. 
The  Samnites  abo  had  taken  up  arms,  and  apparently  were  attached  to  Hiumi- 
bal's  own  army  :  tbe  return  of  their  whole  population  of  the  military  age,  made 
ten  years  before  during  the  Gaulish  invasion,  had  stated  it  at  70»000  foot  and 
7000  horse  ;^*  but  the  Pentrians,  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  their  nation,  were 
still  faithful  to  Rome  ;  and  the  Samnites,  like  the  Romans  themselves,  had  been 
thinned  by  the  slaughter  of  Thrasymenus  and  Cannee,  which  they  had  shared  as 
their  allies.  It  is  vexatious  that  we  have  no  statement  of  tbe  amount  of  Hanni- 
bal's old  army,  any  more  than  of  tbe  allies  who  joined  him,  at  any  period  of  the 
war  later  than  the  battle  of  Cannse.  Hb  reinforcements  from  home,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  very  trifling ;  while  his  two  divisions  in  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  and 
the  garrisons  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  in  some  of  the  revolted  towns, 
as,  for  example,  at  Arpi  in  Apulia,^^  must  have  considerably  lessened  the  force 
under  his  own  personal  command.  Yet,  with  tbe  accession  of  the  Samnites  and 
Campanians,  it  was  probably  much  stronger  than  any  one  of  the  Roman  armies 
opposed  to  him ;  quite  as  strong,  indeed,  m  all  likelihood,  as  was  consistent  with 
the  possibility  of  feeding  it. 

Before  tbe  winter  was  over,  Casilinum  fell.  Tbe  garrison  had  made  a  valiant 
defence,  and  yielded  at  last  to  famine :  they  were  allowed  to  ran-  f^^cad&mamu 
som  themselves  by  paying  each  man  seven  ounces  of  gold  for  his 
life  and  liberty.  The  plunder  which  they  had  won  from  the  old  inhabitants 
enabled  them  to  dbcharge  this  large  sum ;  and  they  were  then  allowed  to  march 
out  unhurt,  and  retire  to  Cumee.  Casilinum  agam  became  a  Campanian  town; 
but  its  important  position,  at  once  covering  Capua,  and  securing  a  passage  over 
tbe  Vultumus,  induced  Hannibal  to  gamson  it  with  seven  hundred  8ol£ers  of 
his  own  army.^ 
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The  season  for  active  operations  was  now  arrived*    The  three  Roman  anniee 
of  Fabius,  Oraccfaus,  and  MsrceUns,  had  taken  up  their  positions 


Mooai  nJte.  jLm  round  Campania;  and  Hannibal  marched  out  of  Capua,  and  en- 
^  camped  his  army  on  the  mountain  above  it,  on  tliat  same  Ufata 

where  the  Samnites  had  so  often  taken  post  m  old  times,  when  they  were  pre* 
paring  to  invade  the  Campanian  pbun.^  Tifata  did  not  then  exhibit  that  bare 
and  parched  appearance  which  it  has  now ;  the  soil,  which  has  accumulated  in 
the  plain  below,  so  as  to  have  risen  several  feet  above  its  ancient  level,  has  been 
washed  down  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  after  the  destruction  of  its  protect- 
ing woods,  from  the  ndghboring  mountains ;  and  Tifata,  in  Hannibal's  time,  fur- 
nished  grass  in  abundance  for  his  cattle  in  its  numerous  glades,  and  offered  cool 
and  healthy  summer  quarters  for  his  men.  There  he  lay  waitrog  for  some  oppor- 
tunity of  striking  a  blow  against  his  enemies  around  him,  and  eagei.y  watching 
the  process  of  hb  intrigues  with  the  Tarentines,  and  his  negotiations  with  the 
king  of  Macedon.  A  party  at  Tarentum  began  to  open  a  correspondence  with 
him  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannse  ;^^  and  since  he  had  been  in  Campania 
he  had  received  an  embassy  from  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  had  concluded 
an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  ambassadors,  who  acted  with  fxill 
powers  in  their  master's  name.'**  Such  were  his  prospects  on  one  side,  while,  tf 
he  looked  westward  and  southwest,  he  saw  Sardinia  in  open  revolt  against 
Rome  i**  and  in  Sicily  the  death  of  Hiero  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  the  succession 
of  his  grandson  Hieronymus,  an  ambitious  and  mexperienced  youth»  were  de- 
taching Syracuse  also  from  the  Roman  alliance.  Hannibal  had  already  received 
an  embskssy  from  Hieronymus,  to  which  he  had  replied  by  sending  a  Carthagin- 
ian officer  of  his  own  name  to  Sicily,  and  two  Syracusan  brothers,  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes,  who  had  long  served  with  him  in  Italy  and  in  Spain,  being,  in  fact, 
Carthaginians  by  their  mother's  side,  and  having  become  naturalized  at  Carthage, 
since  Agathocles  had  banished  their  grandfather,  and  their  father  had  marmd 
and  settled  in  his  place  of  exile."  Thus  the  effect  of  the  battle  of  Cannae  seemed 
to  be  shakins^  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Roman  dominion ;  their  provinces  were  re- 
voltinfir ;  their  firmest  allies  were  deserting  them ;  while  the  king  of  Macedon 
himself,  the  successor  of  Alexander,  was  tnrowin^  the  weight  of  his  power,  and 
of  all  his  acquired  and  inherited  glory,  into  the  scde  of  their  enemies.  Seeing  the 
frdit  of  his  work  thus  fast  ripening,  Hannibal  sat  quietly  on  the  summit  of 'J^Gsta, 
to  break  forth  like  the  lightning  flash  when  the  storm  should  be  fully  gathered. 
Thus  the  summer  of  539  was  like  a  breathing-time,  in  which  both  parties  were 
M«Mn  af  FMm  ^^^^^^S  *^  ®*^^  othcr,  aud  considcring  each  other's  resouroes, 
MtSlLiiUiai't  sop.  while  they  were  recovering  strength  after  their  past  efforts,  and 

preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle.  Fabius,  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate,  issued  an  order,  calling  on  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  coun- 
try which  either  actually  was,  or  was  likely  to  become,  the  seat  of  war,  to  clear 
their  com  off  the  ground,  and  carry  it  into  the  fortified  cities,  before  the  first  of 
June,  threatening  to  lav  waste  the  land,  to  sell  tho  slaves,  and  bum  the  fum 
buildings,  of  any  one  who  should  disobey  the  order.^'  In  the  utter  confunon  of 
the  Roman  calendar  at  this  period,  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  in  any  given 
year  it  was  in  advance  of  the  trae  time,  or  behind  it ;  so  that  we  can  scarcely 
tell  whether  the  com  was  only  to  be  got  in  when  ripe  without  needless  dday, 
or  whether  it  was  to  be  cut  when  green,  lest  Hannibal  should  u&e  it  as  forage 
for  his  cavalry.  But  at  any  rate,  Fabius  was  now  repeating  the  system  which 
he  had  laid  down  in  his  dictatorship,  and  hoped,  by  wasting  the  country,  to 
oblige  Hannibal  to  retreat ;  for  his  means  of  transport  were  not  sufficient  for  him 
to  feed  hb  army  from  a  distance :  hence,  when  the  resources  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood  were  exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  move  elsewhere. 
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ICeanwhile  Gracchus  had  crossed  the  YttUurnixsnear  its  month,  and  was  now 
at  Liternum,  busily  employed  m  exercising  and  training  his  hete*-- _^__^  ^  moo  c^ 
rogeneona  army.  The  several  Campanian  cities  were  accnstomed,  »m«>^«*  •  *>Mni  hi 
to  nold  a  joint  fesdval  every  year  at  a  place  called  Hamsei,  only  "** 
three  miles  from  Cumee.^*  These  festivals  were  seasons  of  general  truces  so  that 
the  citizens  even  of  hostile  nations  met  at  them  safely :  the  goremment  of  Capua 
announced  to  the  Cumseans,  that  their  chief  magistrate  and  all  their  senators 
would  appear  at  Hamse,  as  usual,  on  the  day  of  the  solemnity ;  and  they  invited 
the  senate  of  Cums  to  meet  them.  At  the  same  time  they  said  that  an  armed 
force  would  be  present  to  repel  any  interruption  from  the  Romans.  TLc  Cu- 
mseans  informed  Gracchus  of  this ;  and  he  attacked  the  Capuans  in  the  night, 
when  they  were  in  such  perfect  security,  that  they  had  not  even  folrtified  a  camp, 
bat  were  sleeping  in  the  open  country,  and  massacred  about  2000  of  them, 
among  w|^om  was  Marius  Alfius,  the  supreme  magistrate  of  Capua.  The  Ro- 
mans chaise  the  Capuans  with  having  meditated  treachery  against  the  Cumaaans, 
and  say  that  they  were  caught  in  their  own  snare ;  but  this  conkL  only  be  a  sus- 
picion, white  the  overt  acts  of  violence  were  their  own.  Hannibal  no  sooner  heard 
of  this  disaster,  than  he  descended  from  Tifata,  and  hastened  to  Hamse,  in  the 
hope  of  provoking  the  enemy  to  battle  in  the  confidence  of  their  late  success. 
But  Gracchus  was  too  wary  to  be  so  tempted,  and  had  retreated  in  g^ood  time  to 
CumsB,  where  he  lay  safe  within  thb  walls  of  the  town."^  It  is  said  that  Hanni- 
bal, having  supplied  himself  with  all  things  necessary  for  a  siege,  attacked  the 
place  in  form,  and  was  repulsed  with  loss,  so  that  he  returned  defeated  to  his 
camp  at  Tifata.  A  consular  army  defending  the  walls  of  a  fortified  town  was 
not  indeed  likely  to  be  beaten  in  an  assault ;  and  neither  could  a  maritime  town, 
with  the  sea  open,  be  easily  starved ;  nor  could  Hannibal  linger  before  it  safely^ 
as  Fabius,  with  a  second  consular  army,  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Yultumus. 

Casilinum  being  held  by  the  enemy,  Fabius  was  obliged  to  cross  at  a  higher 
point  behind  the  mountains,  nearly  opposite  to  Allifee;  and  he  8tKngt]iofth«B«MM 
then  descended  the  left  bank  to  the  confluence  of  the  Calor  with  "■'~- 
the  Yultumus,  crossed  the  Calor,  and  passing  between  Tabumus  and  the  mount- 
ains above  Caserta  and  Maddaloni,  stormed  the  town  of  Saticula,  and  joined  Mar- 
cellus  in  his  camp  above  Suessula.**  He  was  again  anxious  for  Nolo,  where  the 
popular  party  were  said  to  be  still  plotting  the  surrender  of  the  town  to  Hanni- 
bal: to  stop  this  mischief,  he  sent  Marcellus  with  his  whole  army  to  garrison 
Nola,  while  he  himself  took  his  place  in  the  camp  above  Suessula.  Gracchus, 
on  his  side,  advanced  from  Cumse  towards  Capua ;  so  that  three  Roman  armies, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  sixty  thousand  men,  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yul- 
tumus tc^ether ;  and  all,  so  far  as  appears,  in  free  communication  with  each 
other.  They  availed  themselves  of  their  numbers  and  of  their  position  to  send 
plunderii^  parties  out  on  their  rear  to  overran  the  lands  of  the  revolted  Samnites 
and  Hirpinians ;  and  as  the  best  troops  of  both  these  nations  were  with  Hannibal 
on  Tifata,  no  force  was  left  at  home  sufficient  to  check  the  enemy's  incursions. 
Accordingly,  the  complaints  of  the  suflferers  were  loud,  and  a  deputation  was 
sent  to  Hannibal  imploring  him  to  protect  his  allies." 

Already  Hannibal  felt  that  the  Roman  generals  understood  their  business,  and 
had  learnt  to  use  their  numbers  wisely.  On  ground  where  his  Hnpoai  i*Mh«  kb 
cavalry  could  act,  he  would  not  have  feared  to  engage  their  three  »«**»«»»«^ 
armies  together;  but  when  they  were  amongst  mountains,  or  behind  walls,  his 
cavalry  were  useless,  and  he  could  not  venture  to  attack  them :  besides,  he  did 
not  wbh  to  expose  the  territory  of  Capua  to  their  ravages ;  and  therefore  he  did 
not  choose  lightly  to  move  from  Tifata.  But  the  prayers  of  the  Samnites  were 
urgent :  his  partisans  in  Nola  might  require  his  aid,  or  might  be  able  to  odnnt 
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him  into  the  town ;  and  hb  expected  reinforcement  of  cavalrj  and  elephants  from 
Carthage  had  landed  safely  in  Bruttiam»  and  was  on  its  way  to  join  him,  which  the 
position  of  Fabios  and  Marcellus  might  render  difficult,  if  he  made  no  move- 
ment to  favor  it.  He  therefore  left  Tifata,  advanced  upon  Nola,  and  timed  hi» 
operation  so  well  that  hb  reinforcements  arrived  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
before  Kola ;  and  neither  Fabius  nor  Marcellus  attempted  to  prevent  their  junc- 
tion."* 
Thus  encouraged,  and  perhaps  not  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  Han- 

A4«Mita  niatd  vr  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^7  0^®"*^^*  tho  territory  of  Nola,  but  surrounded  the 
Afa^hT*  H««uS  town  with  his  soldiers,  in  the  hope  of  taking  it  by  escalade.  Mar- 

cellus  was  alike  watchful  and  bold ;  he  threw  open  the  gates  and 
made  a  sudden  sally,  by  which  he  drove  back  the  enemy  within  their  camp ; 
and  this  success,  together  with  his  frank  and  popular  bearing,  won  him,  it  is 
said,  the  affections  of  all  parties  at  Nola,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  intrigues  within 
the  walls.**  A  more  important  consequence  of  thb  action  was  the  desertion  of 
above  1200  men,  Spanbh  foot,  and  Numidian  horse,  from  Hannibal's  army  to 
the  Romans  ;**  as  we  do  not  find  that  their  example  was  followed  by  others,  it  is 
probable  that  thev  were  not  Hannibars  old  soldiers,  but  some  of  the  troops  which 
nad  just  joined  him,  and  which  could  not,  as  yet,  have  felt  the  spell  of  his  per- 
sonal ascendency.  Still  their  treason  naturally  made  him  uneasy,  and  would  for 
the  moment  excite  a  general  suspicion  in  the  army :  the  summer  too  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close ;  and  wbhing  to  relieve  Capua  from  the  burden  of  feeding  bis 
troops,  he  marched  away  into  Apulia,  and  fixed  his  quarters  for  the  winter  near 
Arpi.  Gracchus,  with  one  consular  army,  followed  him ;  while  Fabius,  after 
having  ravaged  the  country  round  Capua,  and  carried  off  the  green  com,  as  soon 
as  it  was  high  enough  out  of  the  ground,  to  hb  camp  above  Suessula,  to  furnish 
winter  food  for  hb  cavalry,  quartered  hb  own  array  there  for  the  winter,  and 
ordered  Marcellus  to.  retain  a  sufficient  force  to  secure  Nola,  and  to  send  the  rest 
of  his  men  home  to  be  disbanded.** 

Thus  the  campaign  was  ended,  and  Hannibal  had  not  marked  it  with  a  victory. 
compi«tonflCM«orA«  ^^  Romaus  had  employed  their  forces  so  wisely,  that  they  had 
BtMMiaBudiniA.  forccd  him  to  remain  mostly  on  the  defensive :  and  hb  two  offen- 
sive operations,  against  Cumaa  and  against  Nola,  had  both  been  baffled.  In 
Sardinia  their  success  had  been  brilliant  and  decisive.  Mucins,  the  prstor,  fell 
ill  soon  after  he  arrived  in  the  island ;  upon  which  the  senate  ordered  Q.  Fabius, 
the  city  praetor,  to  rabe  a  new  legion,  and  to  send  it  over  into  Sardinia,  under  any 
officer  whom  he  might  think  proper  to  appoint.  He  chose  a  man,  in  age,  rank, 
and  character,  most  resembling  himself,  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  who  in  his  first 
consubhip,  twenty  years  before,  liad  fought  ag^nst  the  Sardinians,  and  obtained 
a  triumph  over  them.  Manlius'  second  command  in  the  bland  was  no  less  bril- 
liant than  hb  first :  he  totally  defeated  the  united  forces  of  the  Sardinians  and 
Carthaginians,  took  their  principal  generals  prisoners,  reduced  the  revolted  towv 
to  obedience,  levied  heavy  contributions  of  com  and  money  as  a  punbhment  of 
their  rebellion,  and  then  embarked  with  the  troops  which  he  had  brought  out 
with  him,  only  leaving  the  usual  force  of  a  single  legion  in  the  bland,  and  re- 
turned to  Rome  to  report  the  complete  submission  of  Sardinia.  The  money  of 
hb  contributions  was  paid  over  to  the  quaestors,  for  the  payment  of  the  armies; 
the  corn  was  given  to  the  aediles  to  supply  the  markets  of  Rome." 

Fortune  in  another  quarter  served  the  Romans  no  less  effectually.    The  Ma- 

CMiumofiiuiitrtiit   ^^^^nian  ambassadors,  after  having  concluded  their  treaty  wilh 

rtwMiUiwdcw.  Ei-  Hannibal  at  Tifata,  made  their  way  back  into  Brattium  in  safety, 

'**^      and  embarked  to  return  to  Greece.    But  their  ship  was  taken  cA 

the  Calabrian  coast  by  the  Roman  squadron  on  that  station ;  and  the  ambassac 
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dore,  with  all  their  papers^  were  sent  pruoaers  to  Rome."*  A  vessel  which  had 
been  of  their  company  escaped  the  Romans,  and  informed  the  king  what  had 
happened.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  send  a  second  embassy  to  Hannibal^ 
as  the  former  treaty  had  never  reached  him ;  and  although  this  second  mission 
went  and  returned  safely,  yet  the  loss  of  time  was  irreparable,  and  nothing  could 
be  done  till  another  year.**  Meanwhile  the  Romans,  thus  timely  made  aware  of 
the  king's  intentions,  resolved  to  find  such  employment  for  him  at  home  as  should 
prevent  his  invading  Italy.  M.  Valerius  Lsevmus  was  to  take  the  command  of  the 
fleet  at  Tarentum  and  Brundisium,  and  to  cross  the  Ionian  Gulf,  in  order  to  rouse 
the  ^tolians,  and  the  barbarian  chiefs  whose  tribes  boidered  on  Philip's  western 
frontier,  and,  with  such  other  allies  as  could  be  engaged  in  the  cause,  to  form  a 
Qreek  coalition  against  Macedon.,*^ 

These  events,  and  the  continued  successes  of  their  army  in  Spain,  revived  the 
spirits  of  the  Romans,  and  encouraged  them  to  make  still  greater  jg^^^^^^  or  tk«  bo- 
sacrifices,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  not  be  made  in  vain.  The  ^^^ ""^  "^^y 
distress  of  the  treasury  was  at  its  height :  P.  Scipio,  in  announcing 
his  victories,  reported  that  his  soldiers  and  seamen  were  in  a  state  of  utter  desti- 
tution ;  that  they  had  no  pay,  com,  or  clothing ;  and  that  the  two  latter  articles 
must  at  any  rate  be  supplied  ifrom  Rome.*'  His  demands  were  acknowledged  to 
be  reasonable ;  but  the  republic  had  lost  so  large  a  portion  of  her  foreign  re  venue, 
that  her  chief  resource  now  lay  in  the  taxation  of  her  own  people :  this  had  been 
doubled  in  the  present  year,  yet  was  found  inadequate ;  and  to  increase  it,  or 
even  to  continue  it  at  its  present  amount,  was  altogether  impossible.  Accordingly 
the  city  prcetor,  Q.  Fulvius,  addressed  the  people  from  the  rostra,  explained  the 
distress  of  the  government  to  them,  and  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  moneyed 
class  to  assist  their  country  with  a  loan.  Fabius  did  not  mean  to  hold  out  an 
opportunity  to  the  public  creditor  of  investing  his  money  to  advantage,  subject 
only  to  the  risk  of  a  national  bankruptcy :  on  this  Roman  loan  no  interest  was  to 
be  paid ;  the  creditors  were  simply  assured  that,  as  soon  as  the  treasury  was  sol- 
vent, their  demands  should  be  discharged  before  all  others ;  in  the  mean  time 
their  money  was  totally  lost  to  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  opportunities  of 
investbg  money  profitably  must  have  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  war ;  to 
lend  it  to  the  government  was  not,  therefore,  so  great  a  sacrifice.  Still  a  public 
spirit  was  shown  in  the  ready  answer  to  the  pretor's  appeal,  such  as  merchants 
have  often  honorably  displayed  in  seasons  of  public  danger ;  mixed  up,  however 
— ^for  when  are  human  motives  altogether  pure  ? — ^with  a  considerable  regard  to 
personal  advantage.  Three  compames  were  formed,  each,  as  it  seems,  composed 
of  eighteen  members  and  a  president,  or  chairman ;  and  these  were  to  supply 
the  com  and  clothing  which  the  armies  might  require.  But  in  return  they  de- 
manded an  exemption  from  military  service,  whilst  they  were  thus  serving  the 
state  with  their  money ;  and  they  also  required  the  government  to  undertake  the 
whole  sea  risk,  whether  from  storms,  or  from  the  enemy :  whatever  articles  were 
thus  lost  were  to  be  the  loss  of  the  nation,  and  not  of  the  companies.**  It  will 
be  seen  hereafter  how  some  of  the  contractors  abused  this  equitable  Condition, 
and  wilfully  destroyed  cargoes  of  small  value,  in  order  to  recover  the  insurance 
upon  them  from  the  government.  That  a  citizen  should  enrich  himself  by  frauds 
practised  on  his  country  in  such  a  season  of  distress  and  danger  is  sufficiently 
monstrous ;  but  the  spirit  of  what  is  so  emphatically  called  jobbing  is  inveterate 
in  human  nature ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  its  existence  among  Boman  citizens, 
while  Rome  was  straggling  for  life  or  death,  when  it  has  been  known  to  find  its 
way  into  the  prison  <h  Christian  martyrs.** 

Yet  neither  the  ordinary  taxation,  nor  the  loan  in  addition  to  it,  were  sufficifuit 
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^^^^  ^  for  the  vasittspendiiam  of  the  war.    The  hottilitjr  of  Ifaieedoa^iad 

^'*"*  inwle  it  Beoesairyto  nkie  88  additional  fleet;  fcNn  the  coasta  <»( 

Italy  muMt  bo  protected ;  and  Haanibal'a  free  eommuiiiaationa  with  Africa  anist 
be  reatrained;  and  now  anolher  fleet- was  required,  bj  the  threaleoiii|r  aapeet  o(f 
aSun  4a  Sieilj*  Aoeordiagljr  a  gndaated  imperty  tax  for  the  oeeaaien  waa  im* 
poeed  on  all  oitbena  whoae  property  amounted  to  or  exceeded  100,000  aaoa; 
that  is,  tb^  were  required  to  faniiab  a  certain  number  of  their  ahivea  tm  aeaBwa, 
to  arm  and  equip  them,  and  to  proride  tbem  with  dressed  provisions  for  thirty 
days,  and  with  pay,  in  sobm  caaea  for  six.  months,  in  others  for  a  whole  year.^  The 
senators*  who  were  rated  higher  than  all  other  citiaons,  were  obliged  in  tbb  man- 
ner each  to  provide  eight  aeamen#  with  pay  for  the  longer  term  of  the  whole  year. 
Whilst  the  commonwealth  was  malunff  these  extraordinary  eflbrtSp  it  was  of 
V  c  MO  AC  ^  importance  that  uey  should  not  be  wasted  by  ineompe- 
•14.  FaUMiMidg'tk^  tent  leaders,  either  at  home  or  abroad.    Graoohus  was  watching 

Hannibal  in  Apulia ;  so  that  Fabius  went  to  Rome  to  hold  the  oo- 
mitia.  It  was  not  by  iiccident,  doubtless,  that  he  had  previously  aentbonaa  to 
fix  the  day  of  the  meeting,  or  that  his  own  arrival  was  so  nicely  timed,  that  he 
reached  Rome  when  the  tribes  were  actually  met  in  the  Campus  Martins ;  thus, 
without  entering  the  city,  he  passed  aloi^  under  the  walls,  and  took  his  place  as 
presiding  magistrate  at  the  comitia,**  whUe  his  lictors  still  bore,  the  naked  axe  m 
the  midst  of  their  fieuBces,  the  well-known  sign  of  tiiat  absolute  power  which  the 
consul  enjoyed  everywhere  out  of  Bome,  Fabius,  in  concert  no  doubt  with  Q. 
Fulvius  and  T.  Manlius,  and  other  leading  senators,  had  already  determined  who 
were  to  be  consuls :  when  the  first  century,  in  the  free  exercise  of  its  choice,  gare 
ita  vote  in  favor  of  T.  Otacilius.and  M.  ^milins  Regillus,  he  at  once  stopped  the 
election,  and  told  the  people  that  this  was  no  time  to  choose  ordinary  consuls ; 
that  they  were  electing  generals  to  oppose  Hannibal,  and  should  fix  upon  those 
men  under  whom  they  would  most  gWly  risk  thdr  sons'  lives  and  their  own,  if 
they  stood  at  that  moment  on  the  eve  of  battle.  "  Wherefore,  crier,"  he  con 
eluded,  "  call  back  the  century  to  give  its  votes  over  again."** 

Otacilius,  who  was  present,  although  he  had  married  Fabhis'  niece,  proteated 
nMa*  ma  MiMdiH  loudly  agaiust  this  interference  with  the  votes  of  the  people,  and 
•N«toei«4eoHttk.  chaiged  Fabius  with  trying  to  procure  his  own  re-election.  The 
old  man  had  always  been  so  famous  for .  the  gentleness  of  his  nature,  that  he 
waa  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "the  Lamb  ;"^  but  bow  he  acted  withtLo 
decision  of  Q.  Fulvius  or  T.  Manlius;  he  peremptorily  ordered  Otaciliua  to  be 
silent,  and  bade  him  remember  that  his  Uctoraeanied  the  naked  axe :  the  centaiy 
waa  called  back,  and  now  gave  its  voice  for  Q,  Fabius  and  M.  Marcellua.  AU 
the  centuries  of  all  the  trims  unanimopaly  confirmed  this  choice.**  Q.  Fulvius 
was  also  re-elected  prs&tor ;  and  the  senate,  by  a  special  vote,  continued  him  in 
the  pnetorship  of  the  city,  an  office  which  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment The  election  <^  the  other. three  pnetors,  it. seems,  was. left  free :  so  the 
people,  as  they  could  not  have  OtaciUns  for-  their  consul,  gave*  him  one  of  the 
remaming  {Hrsetorships,  and  bestowed  the  other  two  on.  Q.  Fabius,  the  oonsnl's 
son,  who  was  then  cunde  ssdilc,  and  oorP.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
Great  i  as  the  exertions  of  the  commonwealth  had  been,  in  the  preceding  year, 
.  they  were  still  irreater  this  year.  Ten  legions  were  to  be  emidofed 
•>  m  duferent  parts  of  Italy,  besides  the  reserve-army  oC  the  two  ei^ 
,    legions,- which  was  to  protect  the  capital.    Two  legiona  wore  to 
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hold  Sonlmia,  wbere  the  sparks  of  revoli  #ere  probably  not  altc^ther  exUn- 
goisbed :  tiro  were  sent  to  Sicilf,  with  a  prospect  of  no  inactive  service ;  and 
two  were  stationed  m  Cisalpine  Gaol,  there  being  some  likelihood,  we  must  sup- 
pose»  that  the  Gauls  would  soon  require  a  force  in  their  neighborhood ;  or  pos- 
sibly the  colonies  of  Plaoentia  and  Cremona  were  thought  insecure,  if  they  were 
left  to  their  own  resources,  insulated  as  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
ooimtry.  Finally,  the  Scipios  still  commanded  their  two  legions  in  Spain ;  luid 
the  naval  service  in  Sicily,  and  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  required  no  fewer  than  a 
Inmdred  and  fifty  ships  of  war." 

The  Italian  armies  were  disposed  as  follows :  Cales,  and  the  camp  above  Sues* 
sola  and  Nola,  were  again  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  two  con-  Dbiiib«ii««f  OMMb 
sols,  each  of  whom  was  to  command  a  regular  consular  army  of  '^'' 
two  legions.  Gracchus,  with  proconsular  power,  was  to  keep  his  o^rn  two  legions, 
and  was  at  present  wintering  near  Hannibal  m  the  north  of  Apulia.  Q.  Fabius, 
one  of  the  new  praetors,  was  to  be  ready  to  enter  Apulia  with  an  army  of  eqiutl 
strength,  so  soon  as  Gracchus  should  be  called  into  Lucania  and  Samnium,  to 
take  part  in  the  active,  operations  of  the  campaign.  C.  Yarro,  with  his  single 
]q^»  was  still  to  hold  Picenum ;  and  M.  Lssvinus,  also  withproconsular  power, 
was  to  remain  at  Brundisium  with  another  single  legion.*"  Tne  two  city  legions 
served  as  a  sort  of  d6pdt,  to  recruit  the  armies  in  the  field  in  case  of  need ;  and 
there  was  a  large  armed  population,  serving  as  garrisons  in  the  Latin  colonies, 
and  in  other  important  posts  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  amount  of  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  estimate.  Nor  can  we  calculate  the  numbers  of  the  guerilla 
bands,  which  were  on  foot  in  Lucania,  Bmttium,  and  possibly  in  Samnium,  and 
which  hindered  Hannibal  from  havmg  the  whole  resources  of  those  countries  at 
his  disposal.  The  Roman  party  was  nowhere  probably  altogether  extinct: 
wealthy  Lucanians,  who  were  attached  to  Bome,  would  muster  their  slaves  and 
peasantry,  and  either  by  themselves,  or  getting  some  Roman  officer  to  head  them, 
wotdd  ravage  the  lands  of  the  Carthaginian  party,  and  carry  on  a  continued  ha« 
namnst  warfare  against  the  towns  or  districte  which  had  joined  Hannibal.  Thus 
the  whole  south  of  Italy  was  one  wide  flood  of  war,  the  waters  were  everywhere 
dashing  and  eddying,  and  running  id  cross-currents  innumerable ;  whilst  the  reff. 
iilar  armies,  like  the  channels  of  the  rivers,  held  on  their  way,  distmguishable 
amidst  the  chaos  by  their  greater  rapidity  and  power. 

Hanmbal  watehed  this  mass  of  war  with  the  closest  attention.  To  make  head 
against  it  directly  being  impossible,  his  business  was  to  mark  his  nuaMt  mnkM  bi* 
opportunities,  to  strike  wherever  there  was  an  opening;  and  ^^""v^^^ 
bemg  sure  that  the  enemy  would  not  dare  to  attack  him  on  his  own  ground,  he 
might  mauitain  his  army  m  Itely  for  an  indefinite  time,  whilst  Carthage,  availing 
herself  of  the  distraction  of  her  enemy's  power,  renewed  her  efforts  to  conquer 
Spain  and  recover  Sicily.  He  hoped  ere  long  to  win  Tarentum ;  and,  if  left  to 
his  own  choice,  he  would  probaUy  have  moved  hither  at  once,  when  he  broke 
up  from  his  winter-quarters :  but  the  weakness  or  fears  of  the  Campanians  .hung 
with  encumbering  weight  upon  him ;  and  an  earnest  request  was  sent  to  him  from 
Capua,  calling  on  him  to  hasten  to  its  defence,  lest  the  two  consular  armies 
should  besieee  it.**'  Accordingly  he  broke  up  from  his  winter-quarters  at  Arpi» 
and  marched  once  more  into  Campania,  where  he  esteblished  hb  army  as  before 
on  the  summit  of  Tifata. 

The  perpetual  carelessness  and  omissions  in  Lavy*s  narrative,  drawn  as  it  is 
fiom  vatious  sources,  with  no  pains  to  make  one  part  correspond  .^.^q,^,^  ^^ 
with  another,  reader  H  a-  work  of  extreme  difficulty  to  present  an  ■■»^.,ypi«  mm2 
neconnt  of  these  operations,  which  shall  be  at  once  minute  and  in- 
telligible. We  am  miss  that  notice  of  ehronological  details,  winch  is  essential  to 
the  history  of  a  complicated  campaign.    Even  the  year  in  which  important 
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erento  happened  is  sometimes  doubtful ;  yet  we  waat»  not  to  fix  the  year  onty^ 
but  the  month,  that  we  may  arrange  each  action  in  its  proper  order.  Whea 
Hannibal  set  out  on  his  march  into  Campania^  Fabius  was  still  at  Rome ;  but  the 
two  new  legions,  which  were  to  form  his  army,  were  already  assembled  at  Gales ; 
and  Fabius,  on  hearing  of  Hannibal's  approach,  set  out  instantly  to  take  the  com- 
mand. His  old  army,  which  had  wintered  in  the  camp  above  Suessula,  had  ap- 
narenUy  been  transferred  to  his  colleague,  Marcellus ;  and  a  considerable  force 
nad  been  left  at  the  close  of  the  last  campaign  to  garrison  Nola.  Fabius,  how* 
ever,  wished  to  have  three  Roman  armies  co-operating  with  each  other,  as  bad 
been  the  case  the  year  before ;  and  he  sent  orders  to  Gracchus  to  move  forwards 
from  Apulia,  and  to  occupy  Beneventum ;  while  his  son  Q.  Fabius,  the  praetor, 
with  a  fourth  army,  was  to  supply  the  place  of  Gracchus  at  Luceria.'*  It 
seemed  as  if  Hannibal,  havinff  once  entered  Campania*  was  to  be  hemmed  in  on 
every  side,  and  not  permitted  to  escape :  but  these  movements  of  the  Roman 
armies  induced  him  to  call  Hanno  to  ms  aid,  the  officer  who  commanded  in  Ia- 
eania  and  Bruttium,  and  who,  with  a  small  force  of  Kumidian  cavalry,  had  an  aux- 
iliary army  under  his  orders  consisting  chiefly  of  Italian  allies.  Hanno  advanced 
accordingly  in  the  direction  of  Beneventum,  to  watch  Jie  army  of  Graochus»  and 
if  an  opportunity  offered,  to  bring  it  to  action.'"* 

Meanwhile  Hannibal,  having  \m  some  of  his  best  troops  to  intuntain  bis  camp 
niMniiiiftiiMiiinn  At  Tifata,  and  probably  .to  protect  the  immediate  neighboibood  olf 
Mth«tek«ATM«M.  Qapua,  descended  into  the  plain  towards  the  coast,  partly  in  tiie 
hope  of  surprising  a  fortified  post  which  tiie  Romans  had  lately  established  at 
Puteoli,  and  partly  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Gumss  and  Neapolis.  But  the 
avowed  object  of  his  expedition  was  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  powers  of  the  unseen 
world,  on  the  banks  of  the  dreaded  lake  of  Avemus.^^  That  crater  of  an  old 
volcano,  where  the  very  soil  still  seemed  to  breathe  out  fire,  while  the  unbroken 
rim  of  its  basin  was  covered  with  the  uncleared  masses  of  the  native  woods,  was 
the  subject  of  a  thousand  mysterious  stories,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  those 
spots  where  the  lower  world  approached  most  nearly  to  the  light  of  day,  and 
where  offerings  paid  to  the  gods  of  the  dead  were  most  surely  acceptable.  Such 
worship  was  a  main  part  of  the  national  religion  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  Han- 
nibal, whose  latest  act  before  he  set  out  on  his  great  expedition,  had  been  a  jooz^ 
ney  to  Gades  to  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  his  fathers,  the  Hercules  of  Tyre,  visited 
^e  lake  of  Avemus,  it  is  probable,  quite  as  much  in  sincere  devotion,  as  in  order 
to  mask  his  design  of  attacking  Puteoli.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  his  sacrifice* 
five  noble  citizens  of  Tarentum  came  to  him,  entreating  him  to  lead  his  army  into 
their  country,  and  engaging  that  the  city  should  be  surrendered  as  soon  as  his 
standard  should  be  visible  mm  the  walls.  He  listened  to  their  iavitation  gladly; 
they  offered  him  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  Italy,  with  an  excellent  harbor, 
cqittlly  convenient  for  his  own  communication  with  Carthage,  and  for  the  ree^ 
tion  of  the  fleet  of  his  Macedonian  allies,  whom  he  was  constantly  expecting  to 
welcome  in  Italy.  He  promised  that  he  would  soon  be  at  Tarentum ;  and  the 
Tarentines  returned  home  to  prepare  then:  plans  against  his  arrival.'** 

With  this  prospect  before  him,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  engage  in  any 
m  MNiM  -ir^  serious  enterprise  in  Campania.  Finding  that  he  could  not  8ttl^ 
'^"■•■■»  prise  Puteoli,  he  rava|red  the  lands  of  the  Cumnans  and  Neapol- 

itans.  According  to  the  ever  suspicious  stories  of  the  exploits  of  Marcellus^  be 
made  a  third  attempt  upon  Nola,  and  was  a  third  time  repulsed ;  Marcellus  having 
called  down  the  army  from  the  camp  above  Suessula  to  assist  him  in  defending 
the  town.  Then,  says  the  writer  whom  Livy  copied,  despairing  of  taking  M'b^^ 
which  he  had  so  often  attacked  in  vain,  he  marched  off  at  once  towards  Taren* 
tam.^**   The  truth  probably  is,  that»  finding  a  complete  consular  army  in  Nola»  and 
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having  left  his  light  cavaliy,  and  some  of  the  flower  of  his  infantry,  in  the  camp 
onTifata,  he  had  no  thought  of  attacking  the  town,  but  returned  to  'Hfata  to  take 
the  troops  from  thence ;  and  having  done  this,  and  stayed  long  enough  in  Campania 
for  the  Capuans  to  get  in  their  harvest  safely,  he  set  off  on  his  march  for  Taren- 
iam.  None  of  the  Roman  armies  attempted  to  stop  him,  or  so  much  as  ventured 
to  follow  him.  Fabius  and  Marcellus  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  besiege 
Gaailinum  with  their  united  forces  ;'^  Gracchus  kept  wisely  out  of  his  reach, 
whilst  he  swept  on  like  a  fiery  flood,  laying  waste  all  before  him,  from  Tifata  to 
the  shores  of  the  Ionian  sea.'**  He  certainly  did  not  bum  or  plunder  the  lands  of 
his  own  allies,  either  in  Samnium  or  Lucania ;  but  his  march  lay  near  the  Latin 
colony  of  Yenusia ;  and  the  Lucanians  and  &unnites  in  his  army  would  carefully 
point  out  those  districts  which  belonged  to  their  countrymen  of  the  Roman 
party ;  above  all,  those  ample  tracts  which  the  Romans  had  wrested  from  their 
fathers,  and  which  were  now  farmed  bv  the  Roman  publicani,  or  occupied  by 
Koman  citizens.  Over  all  these,  no  doubt,  the  Afncan  and  Numidian  horse 
poured  far  and  wide ;  and  the  fire  and  sword  did  their  work. 

Yet,  after  all,  Hannibal  miss^  his  prey.  Three  davs  before  he  reached  Ta- 
TCDtam,  a  Roman  oflScer  arrived  in  toe  city,  whom  Af .  Yalerius 
Levinus  had  sent  in  haste  from  Brundisium  to  provide  for  its  de- 
fence.^ There  was  probably  a  small  Roman  garrison  in  the  citadel,  to  support 
him  in  case  of  need ;  but  the  aristocratical  party  in  Tarentum  itself,  as  else- 
where, was  attached  to  Rome ;  and  with  their  aid  Livius,  the  oflScer  whom  Lse- 
Tinus  had  sent,  effectually  repressed  the  opposite  party,  embodied  the  population 
of  the  town,  and  made  them  keep  guard  on  the  walls,  and  selecting  a  certain 
number  of  persons  whose  fidelity  he  most  suspected,  sent  them  off  as  hostages 
to  Rome.  When  the  Carthaginian  army  therefore  appeared  before  the  walls, 
no  movement  was  made  in  then*  favor ;  and  after  waiting  a  few  days  in  vain, 
Hannibal  was  obliged  to  retreat.  His  disappointment,  however,  did  not  make  him 
kae  his  temper ;  he  spared  the  Tarentine  territory,  no  less  when  leaving  it,  than 
when  he  first  entered  it,  in  the  hope  of  winning  the  city ;  a  moderation  which 
doubtless  produced  its  effect,  and  confirmed  the  Tarentines  in  the  belief  that  his 
precessions  of  friendship  had  been  made  in  honesty.  But  he  carried  off  all  the 
com  which  he  could  find  in  the  neighborhood  of  Metapontum  and  Heraclea,  and 
then  returned  to  Apulia,  and  fixed  his  quarters  for  the  winter  at  Salapia.  His 
cavalry  overran  all  the  forest  country  above  Brundbium,  and  drove  off  such 
numbers  of  horses  which  were  kept  there  to  pasture,  that  he  was  enabled  to  have 
four  thousand  broken  in  for  the  service  of  his  army."* 

Meanwhile  the  Roman  consuls  in  Campania  were  avuling  themselves  of 
absence,  to  press  the  siege  of  Casilinum.  The  place  was  so  r)>MKaummuii»cmA- 
close  to  Capua,  that  it  was  feared  the  Capuans  would  attempt  to  "'"'^ 
reUeve  it ;  Marcellus,  therefore,  with  a  second  consular  army,  advanced  from  Nola 
to  cover  the  siege.  The  defence  was  very  obstinate ;  for  there  were  seven  hun- 
dred of  Hannibars  soldiers  in  the  place,  and  two  thousand  Capuans  ,*  and  Fabius, 
it  is  said,  was  disposed  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  his  colleague  reminded  him  of  the 
loss  of  reputation,  if  so  small  a  town  were  allowed  to  baffle  two  consular  armies ; 
and  the  siege  was  continued.  At  last  the  Capuans  offered  to  Fabius  to  surren- 
der the  town,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  to  Capua ;  and  it  appears 
that  he  accepted  the  terms,  and  that  the  garrison  had  begun  to  march  out,  when 
Marcellus  broke  in  upon  them,  seized  the  open  gate  from  which  they  were  issu- 
mstp  cut  them  down  right  and  left,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  city.  Fabius,  it  is 
said,  was  able  to  keep  his  faith  to  no  more  than  fifty  of  the  garrison,  who  had 
reached  his  quarters  before  Marcellus  arrived,  and  whom  he  sent  unharmed  to 
Oapua.    The  rest  of  the  Capuans  and  of  Hannibal's  soldiers  were  sent  prisoners 
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to  Rome ;  and  the  mhabitants  were  divided  aaooagst  th^  neishbofuig  eitiesy  t#^ 
be  kept  ia  cttstody  till  the  venate  ehoold  determine  their  fateJ" 

After  this  scandakma  act  of  ireacbeiy,  Marcelliu  returned  to  Nola»  and*  there 
remained  inactive,  beingr  confined,  it  was  said,  hj  illness,  "^ifll  the 
senate,  befoiv  the  end  of  the  sommer,  sent  him  over  to  Sicily  ie 
meet  the  danger  that  was  gathering  there.  Fabius  advanced  into  Samniimi, 
combining  his  operations,  it  seems,  with  his  son,  whocommsnded  a  pnetoriaa 
army  in  Apulia,  and  with  Gracchus,  who  was  in  Lucania,  and  whose  army  form* 
ed  the  link  between  the  prsBtor  in  Apulia  and  his  father  in  Samnium.  Thesv 
three  armies  were  so  formidable,  that  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  commander  m 
Lucania,  could  not  maintain  his  ground,  but  Ml  back  towards  Bnittium,  leaving 
his  allies  to  their  own  inadequate  means  of  defence.  Accordingly  tho  Romans 
ravaged  the  country  far  and  wide,  and  took  so  many  towns  that  they  boasted  of 
having  killed  or  captured  25,000  of  the  enemy."*  After  these  expeditions.  Fa- 
bins,  it  seems,  led  back  his  army  to  winter-quarters  in  the  camp  above  Suessnia 
Gracchus  I'emained  in  Lucania ;  and  Fabius  the  prsetor  wintered  at  Laceria. 

I  have  endeavored  to  follow  the  operations  of  the  main  armies  on  both  ddes 
GiMebof  Mtmtt  hm.  ^hroughottt  tho  campaign,  without  noticing  those  of  Gracchoa  and 
Si^^S^^^^  Hanno  in  Lucania.  But  the  most  important  action  of  the  year,  if 
"^  '™''  yfQ  believe  the  Roman  accounts,  was  the  victory  obtiuned  by  Grac- 
chus near  Beneventum,  when  he  moved  thither  out  of  Apulia  to  co-operate  with 
the  consuls  in  Campania,  and  Hanno  was  ordered  by  Hannibal  to  march  to  the 
same  point  out  of  Lucania.  Hanno,  it  is  said,  had  about  17,000  foot,  mostly 
Bruttians  and  Lucanians,  and  1200  Numidian  and  Moorish  horse;  and  Gracchus, 
encountering  him  near  Beneventum,  defeated  him  with  the  loss  of  almost  all  his 
infantry;  he  himself  and  his  cavalry  being  the  only  part  of  the  army  that 
escaped."^  The  numbers,  as  usual,  are  probably  exaggerated  immensely;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Gracchus  gained  an  important  victory ;  and  it 
was  rendered  famous  by  his  giving  liberty  to  the  volunteer  slaves,  by  whose 
valor  it  had  mainly  been  won.  Some  of  these  had  behaved  ill  in  the  action^  and 
were  afraid  that  they  should  be  punished,  rather  than  rewarded ;  but  Gracchus 
first  set  them  all  free  without  distinction,  and  then,  sending  for  those  who  had 
misbehaved,  made  them  severally  swear  that  they  would  eat  and  drink  standing, 
so  long  as  their  military  service  should  last,  by  way  of  penance  for  their  fault. 
Such  a  sentence,  so  different  from  the  usual  merciless  severity  of  the  Roman  dis- 
cipline, added  to  the  general  joy  of  the  army ;  the  soldiers  marched  back  to 
Beneventum  in  triumph ;  and  the  people  poureid  out  to  meet  them,  and  entreated 
Gracchus  that  they  might  mvite  them  all  to  a  public  entertainment  TMn 
were  set  out  in  the  streets;  and  the  freed  slaves  attracted  every  one's  notice  by 
their  white  caps,  the  well-known  siffn  of  their  enfranchisement^  and  by  the  strange 
sight  of  those  who,  in  fulfilment  of  their  penance,  ate  standing,  and  waited  upon 
their  worthier  comrades.  The  whole  scene  delighted  the  generous  and  kind 
nature  of  Gracchus :  to  set  free  the  shive  and  to  relieve  the  poor  appear  to  have 
been  hereditary  virtues  in  his  family :  to  him,  no  less  than  to  his  unfortunate  de 
scendants,  beneficence  seemed  the  highest  glory.  He  caused  a  picture  to  be 
painted,  not  of  his  victory  over  Hanno,  but  of  the  feasting  of  the  enfranchised 
slaves  in  the  streets  of  Beneventum,  and  placed  it  in  the  tc^nple  of  Liberty  en 
the  Aventine,  which  his  father- had  built  and  dedicated.'^* 

ThelMittle  of  Beneventum  obliged  Hanno  to  fall  back  into  Lucania,  and  per* 
iteoM  MMmi  u«  h<^ps  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Brnttium.  But  he  soon  reeraited  his 
**^  army,  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  as  well  as  the  PieenUnes»  who 

lived  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Salerno,  being  very  lealous  ia  the  eavae;  and 
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6ie  long  lie  revenged  hik  Aeit&ii  bv  a  signatvietoiy  over  aa  army  of  Laoaaiuu  of 
tlie  BMaa  partj,  mhMa  Chaeomie  mid'  enlisted  to  act  aa  an  irregular  force 
agidiist  their  coanti7men>of  the  opposite  faetioa;  Still  Hafioo  was  notiempted 
to  mk  aaotherbatiie  ^th  a  Roman  cooeolar  imay ;  and  when  Gracohus  advaneed 
from  Beneventimi  intoLveatiia,  he  retired  again  bto  Brattium."* 

Tliere  eeenie.to  have  been  no  fuither  dkpiite  with  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  ooosula^  FaUos'aiid  theleading membe^  of  the  senate  appear.  obiMti*  «» 'mit  «a. 
to  have  nominated  each  men  as  they  thoi:^ht  most  equal  to  the  ^""^ 
emei^eney;  and  no  other  oandidates  came  forward.  Fablus  again  held  the 
eoDutia;  and  his  son,  Q^  Fabius,  who  was  prtttor  at  the  time»  was  elected  consul 
together  with  Gracchus.*  The  preators  were  entirely  chanffed.  Q.  Falvtos  waa 
succeeded'  in  the  4»ty  prastorship  by  M.  Atilius  Begulus,  who  had  just  rengned 
the  eensprship,  and  who  -had  already  been  twice  consul ;  the  other  three  '^rcstors 
were  M.  ^sailtua  LejMdns,  On.  Fulvius  Oentmnalus^  aud  P.  Sempronius  Tudi^ 
tanus.  The  two  former  were  mea  of  noble  families :  Sempronius  appears  to  have 
owed  his  appointment  to  his  resolute  conduct  at  Ganaee*  when  he  cut  his  way 
from  he  caaq»  through  the  surrounding  enemies,  and  escaped  in  jsafety  to 
Canusium.*^' 

Thus  aaiother  year  passed  over ;  and  although  the  state  of  affairs  was  still 


dark/thetide  seemed  to  be  on  the  turo.    Hannibal  had  gained  no 


new  idctory ;  Tarantum  had  been  saved  from  h»  hands ;  and  Ca-^  Aii»tt<  ^i  iiMi^iqf 
silinum  had  been  wrested  from  him.  Public  spirit  was  rising  ^^''°'*^ 
daily  4  and  fresh  instances  of  the  patriotic  devotion  which  possessed  all  classes 
of  the  commonwealth  were  contmually  occurring.  The  owners  of  the  slaves 
whomGracdius  had  enfranchised  rewed  ta  receive  any  price  for  them;  the 
wealthy  citisens  who  served  in  the  cavalry  determined  not  to  take  their  pay ; 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  centurions  of  ihe  legions.  Trust  Qioneys 
belonging  to  minors,  or  to  widows  and  unmarried  women,  were  deposited  in  the 
treasury ;  and  whatever  sums  the  trustees  had  occasion  to  draw  for,  were  paid 
by  the  quaestor  in  bills  on  the  banking  commissioners,  or  triumviri  mensarii :  it  is 
probable  that  these  bills  were  actually  a  paper  currency,  and  that  they  circulated 
as  money,  on  the  security  of  the  public  faith.  In  the  same  way  we  must  sup- 
pose  that  the  government  contracts  were  also  paid  in  paper ;  for  the  censors,  we 
are  told,  found  the  treasury  unable  to  supply  the  usual  sums  for  public  works 
and  eotertainments ;  there  was  no  money  to  repair  or  keep  up  the  temples,  or  to 
provide  hones  for.  the  games  of  the  circus.  •  Upon  this  the  persons  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  contracting  for  these  purposes,  came  fc^ward  in  a  body  to  the  cen 
wts^  and  bcttged  them  to  make  their  contracts  as  usual,  promising  not  to  demand 
payment  betore  the  end  <^  the  war.  •  This  must  mean,  I  conceive,  that  they  were 
to  be  paid  in  orders  upon  the  treasury,  which  orders  were  tq  be  converted  into 
cash,  when  the  present  difficulties  of  the  govemment  should  be  at  an  end."' 

While  such  was  theapirit  of  the  people,  any  severity  exercised  by  the  govern- 
ment towarda  the  timid  or  the  unpatrioticwas  sure  to  be  generally  B^MvaMMMtrtte 
acceptable.  The  censors,  M.  Atilius  Regulus  and  P.  Furius  Philus,  "T^ 
summoned  all  those  persons,  most  of  them  members  of  noble,  and  all  of  wealthy 
fiunilies,  who  had  proposed  to  fly  from  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Cannm.  L.  Me- 
teilw^  who  was  8aid<  to  have  been  the  fint  author  of  that  proposal,  was  at  this 
time  quedstor;  but  he  and  all  who  were  ooneemed  in  it  were  degraded  from  the 
^luestrian  •order,  and  removed  from  thiur  respective  tribes.  Two  thousand 
citiiieas  of  low«t  noik  were  also  ivmoved  from  thefaf  tribes,  and  deprived  of  their 
political  franchise,  for  baring  evaded  military  service  during  the  last  four  years ; 
^od  the  senate  inflicted  an  additional  punishment  by  ordering  that  they  should 
Mnre  as  foot  soldiers  in.Sicily,  along  with  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Cannm,  and 
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■hoidd  eontinofi  to  serve  80  long  as  the  enemy  was  in  Italy.*'*  The  case  of  Me- 
tellus  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  hard  one:  in  spite  of  the  censor's  sen- 
tence, he  was  elected  one  of  the  tribunes  in  the  following  year.  He  then  im« 
peached  the  censors  before  the  people ;  but  the  other  nine  tribunes  interposed, 
and  would  not  allow  the  trial  to  proceed.**  If  Metellus  had  been  wronged,  the 
people  had  made  up  for  it  by  electing  him  tribune ;  but  it  was  thought  a  danger- 
ous precedent  to  subject  the  censors  to  a  trial  for  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted 
prerogative,  when  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  the  honesty  of  their  motives. 

The  forces  to  be  employed  in  ItsAj  in  the  approaching  campaign  were  to  con- 
OMtribattM  tf  tk«  Ro.  ^t  of  mne  legions,  tluree  fewer  than  m  the  year  before.  The  con- 
M>  aniiN  giijg  ^^|.^  ^g^g  ^  l^ny^  ^li^^  (^Q  legions,  Gracchus  in  Lucania,  and 

FabiuB  in  Apulia.  M.  ^milius  was  to  command  two  legions  also  in  Apulia, 
having  his  head-quarters  at  Luceria ;  Gn.  Fulvius  with  two  more  was  to  occupy 
the  camp  above  Suessula ;  and  Yarro  was  to  remain  with  his  one  legion  in  Picenum. 
Two  consular  armies  of  two  legions  each  were  required  in  Sicily ;  one  comooanded 
by  Marcellus  as  proconsul,  the  other  by  P.  Lentulus  as  propraetor :  two  legions 
were  employed  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  under  P.  Sempronius,  and  two  in  Saidinia 
under  their  old  commander,  Q.  Mucins.  M.  Yalenus  Lsevinus  retained  hts  single 
legion  and  his  fleet,  to  act  against  Philip  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  sea; 
and  P.  Scipio  and  his  brother  were  still  continued  in  their  command  in  Spain.'"* 

Hannibal  passed  the  winter  at  Salapia,  where,  the  Romans  said,  was  a  lady 
o^wiBff  tf  th«  «».  whom  he  loved,  and  who  became  famous  from  her  influence  over 
v**"-  him.'"    Whether  his  passion  for  her  made  him  careless  of  Bveiy 

thinff  else,  or  whether  he  was  really  taken  by  surprise,  we  know  not ;  but  the 
neighboring  town  of  Arpt  was  attacked  by  the  consul  Fabius,  and  given  up  to 
him  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  some  Spaniards,  who  formed  part  of  the  garriaoOp 
entered  into  the  Roman  service.^  Gracchus  obtained  some  slight  successes  ia 
Lucania ;  and  some  of  the  Bruttian  towns  returned  to  their  <Md  alliance  with 
Rome ;  but  a  Roman  contractor,  T.  Pompomus  Veientanus,  who  had  been  em- 
powered by  the  government  to  nuse  soldiers  in  Bruttium,  and  to  employ  them 
m  plundering  the  enemies'  lands,  was  rash  enough  to  venture  a  r^rular  action 
with  Hanno,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner."*  ^ia  disaster 
checked  the  reaction  in  Bruttium  for  the  present 

Meanwhile  Hannibars  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  Tarentum ;  and  thither  he 
HMBttai  iiDgtn  Mv  marched  again  as  soon  as  he  took  the  field,  leaving  Fabius  behind 
T««ta».  yiQ  Jq  Apulia.     He  passed  the  whole  summer  in  tl^  neighborhood 

of  Tarentum,  and  reduced  several  snuiU  towns  in  the  surrounding  country :  bat 
his  friends  in  Tarentum  made  no  movement ;  for  they  dared  not  compromise  the 
safety  of  their  countrymen  and  relations,  who  had  been  carried  off  as  hostages  to 
Rome.  Accordingly  the  season  wore  awav  unmarked  by  any  memorable  action. 
Hannibal  still  lingered  in  the  country  of  the  Sallentines,  unwilUng  to  give  up  aU 
hope  of  winning  the  prize  he  had  so  long  liouffht ;  and  to  lull  the  suspicions  of 
the  Romans,  he  gave  out  that  he  was  confined  to  his  camp  by  illness,  and  that 
this  had  prevented  his  army  from  returning  to  its  usual  winter-quarters  in 
Apulia.'" 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  tidin|[8  arrived  at  Tarentum,  that  the  hostages, 
rn„|,i,B,ij  to  MiBjit  foi"  whose  safety  their  friends  had  been  so  auuouSy  had  been  all 
M  ummiML  cruclly  put  to  death  at  Rome  for  having  attempted  to  escape  from 

their  captivity.'"  Released  m  so  shocking  a  manner  from  their  former  besitatioo, 
and  burning  to  revenge  the  blood  of  theur  friends,  Hannibal's  partisans  no  h»ger 
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delayed.  They  communicated  secretly  with  him,  arranged  the  details  of  their 
attempt,  and  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance^  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  respect 
the  independence  and  liberty  of  the  Tarentines,  and  only  stipulated  for  the  plun- 
der of  such  houses  as  were  occupied  by  Roman  citizens.^"  Two  young  men» 
Philemenus  and  Nicon,  were  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise.  Philemenus,  under 
pretence  of  hunting,  had  persuaded  the  officer  at  one  of  the  gates  to  allow  him 
to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  town  by  niffht  without  interruption.  He  was  known  to 
be  devoted  to  his  sport ;  he  scarc^y  ever  returned  without  having  caught  or 
killed  some  game  or  other ;  and  by  liberaUy  giving  away  what  he  had  caught,  he 
won  the  favor  and  confidence,  not  only  of  the  officer  of  the  gate,  but  also  of  the 
Roman  governor  himself,  M.  Livius  Macatus,  a  relation  of  M.  Livius  Salinator, 
who  afterwards  defeated  Hasdrubal,  but  a  man  too  indolent  and  fond  of  ^ood 
eheer  to  be  the  governor  of  a  town  threatened  by  Hannibal.  So  little  did  Liviua 
suspect  any  danger,  that  on  the  very  day  which  the  conspirators  had  fixed  for 
theur  attempt,  and  when  Hannibal  with  ten  thousand  men  was  advancing  upon 
the  town,  he  had  invited  a  large  party  to  meet  him  at  the  Temple  of  the  Muses 
near  the  market-place,  and  was  engaged  from  an  early  hour  in  festivity.'*' 

The  city  of  Tarentum  formed  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  which  were  washed  by 
the  water ;  the  outer  or  western  side  by  the  Mediterranean ;  the  g,,^,,^^^  ^  ^^^ 
inner  or  north-eastern  side  by  that  remarkable  land-locked  basin,  &«oniii«  10  STctm. 
now  called  the  Little  Sea,  which  has  a  mouth  narrower  than  the  '"^^^ 
entrance  into  the  Norwegian  Fiords,  but  runs  deep  into  the  land,  and  spreads  out 
into  a  wide  surface  of  the  calmest  water,  scarcely  ruffled  by  the  hardest  gales. 
Exactly  at  the  mouth  of  this  basin  was  a  little  rocky  knoll,  forming  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  of  the  city,  and  occupied  by  the  citadel :  the  city  itself  stood  on  low 
and  mostly  level  ground ;  and  its  south-eastern  wall,  the  base  of  the  triangle, 
stretched  across  from  the  Little  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.*'*  Thus  the  citadel 
commanded  the  entrance  into  the  basin,  which  was  the  port  of  the  Tarentines  ; 
sad  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  Romans,  although  many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
were  allowed  to  lodge  in  the  city.  All  attempts  upon  the  town  by  land  must  be 
made  then  against  the  south-eastern  side,  which  was  separated  from  the  citadel 
by  the  whole  length  of  the  city :  and  there  was  another  circumstance  which  was 
likely  to  favor  a  surprise ;  for  the  Tarentines,  following  the  direction  of  an  oracle, 
as  they  sud,  buried  their  dead  within  the  city  walls ;  and  the  street  of  the  tombs 
wss  interposed  between  the  gates  and  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  town.**^  This 
the  conspirators  turned  to  their  own  purposes :  in  this  lonely  quarter  two  of  their 
number,  Nicon  and  Tragiscus,  were  waiting  for  HannibaFs  arrival  without  the 
gates.  As  soon  as  they  perceived  the  signal  which  was  to  announce  his  presence, 
they,  with  a  party  of  their  friends,  were  to  surprise  the  gates  from  within,  and 
put  the  guards  to  the  sword ;  while  others  had  been  left  in  the  city  to  keep 
watch  near  the  museum,  and  prevent  any  communication  from  being  conveyed 
to  the  Roman  governor.*" 

The  evening  wore  away;  the  governor's  party  broke  up ;  and  his  friends  at" 
tended  him  to  his  house.  On  their  way  home  Uiey  met  some  of  caniMM«  4»r  ih> 
the  conspirators,  who,  to  lull  idl  suspicion,  began  to  jest  with  »»«"«• 
them,  as  though  themselves  going  home  from  a  revel,  and  joining  the  party 
amidst  riotous  shouts  and  loud  laughter,  accompanied  the  governor  to  his  own 
door.  ^  He  went  to  rest  in  joyous  and  careless  mood ;  his  friends  were  all  gone 
to  their  quarters ;  the  noise  of  revellers  returning  from  their  festivities  died  away 
throuffh  the  city ;  and  when  midnight  was  come^  the  conspirators  alone  were 
abroad.  They  now  divided  into  three  parties :  one  was  posted  near  the  govern- 
or s  house,  a  second  secured  the  approaches  to  the  market-place,  and  the  third 
fastened  to  the  quarter  of  the  tombs,  to  watch  for  Hannibal  s  signal."* 
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They  did  not  watch  lon^  m  vaiii ;  a  fire  in  a  partieolar  spot  wiftovt  tho  walk 
R«iii»iMK«*«io<r  assured  them  that  Hannibal  wvsai  hand.  ISieylilafireinaaawer; 
iMvitM.  gn^  presently,  as  had  been  amed  upon,  the  fire  without  the  wxriia 

disappeared.  Then  the  conspirators  rushed  to  thcgate  of  the  eity>  surpriaed  it 
with  ease,  put  the  guards  to  the  aword,  and  began  to  hew  asunder  the  bar  hv 
which  the  ^tes  were  fastened.  No  sooner  was  it  forced,  and  the  gates  opeiied» 
than  Hannibal's  soldiers  were  seen  ready  to  enter;,  w>exaolly  had  the  tioie  of  the 
operations  been  calculated.  The  cavalry  were  left  without  the  walls  aa  a  re- 
serve ;  but  the  infantry,  marching  m  regular  eokuan,  advanced  throngfa  the 
quarter  of  the  tombs  to  the  inhabited  part  of  the  city.*" 

Meantime  Philcmenus  with  a  thousand  Africans  had  been  sent  to>  secure  an- 
AMdMr  h  opnwi  to  Other  gatc  by  stratagem.  The  guards  were  accustomed  to  let 
kte  bf  ruiMMiaa.     jjju^  jjj  jij.  iji  tours,  whenever  he  returned  from  bis  hunting  expe* 

ditions ;  and  now,  when  they  heard  his  usual  whistle,  one  of  them  went  to  the 
gate  to  admit  him.  Philemenus  called  to  the  guard  from  without  to  open  the 
wicket  quickly ;  for  that  he  and  his  friends  had  killed  a  huge  wild  boar,  and 
could  scarcely  bear  the  weight  any  longer.  The  guard,  accustomed  to  have  a 
share  in  the  spoil,  opened  the  wicket ;  fmd  Philemenus  and  three  other  conspira- 
tors, disguised  as  countrymen,  stepped  in,  carrying  the  boar  between  them. 
They  instantly  killed  the  poor  guard,  as  he  was  admiring  and  feeUng  their  priie; 
and  then  let  in  about  thirty  Africans,  who  were  followmg  close  behind.  With 
this  force  they  mastered  the  gate-house  and  towers,  killed  all  the  guards,  and 
hewed  asunder  the  bars  of  the  main  gates  to  admit  the  whole  column  of  Africane, 
who  marched  in  on  this  side  also  in  regular  order,  and  advanced  towards  the 
market-place.*** 

Ko  sooner  had  both  Hannibal's  columns  reached  their  destmation,  and  as  it 
8iMicht«r  of  um  ba-  seems  without  exciting  any  general  alarm,  than  he  detached  three 
naa  tt«oi»  bodics  of  Ckiulish  soldiers  to  occupy  the  principal  streets  whidi 

led  to  the  market-place.  The  officers  in  command  of  these  troops  had  orders  to 
kill  every  Roman  who  fell  in  their  way ;  but  some  of  the  Tarentine  conspiraton 
were  sent  with  each  party  to  warn  their  countrymen  to  go  home  and  remain 
quiet,  assuring  them  that  no  mischief  was  intended  to  them.  The  toils  bdng 
thus  spread,  the  prey  was  now  to  be  enticed  into  them.  Philemenus  and  hu 
friends  had  provided  some  Roman  trumpets;  and  these  were  loudly  blown, 
sounding  the  well-known  call  to  arms  to  the  Roman  soldier.  Roused  at  thb  sunw 
mons,  the  Romans  quartered  about  the  town  armed  themselves  in  haste,  and 
poured  into  the  streets  to  make  their  way  to  the  citadel.  But  they  fell  in  scat- 
tered parties  into  the  midst  of  Hannibal's  Gauls,  and  were  cut  down  one  after  an- 
other. The  governor  alone  had  been  more  fortunate ;  the  alarm  had  reached 
him  in  time ;  and  being  in  no  condition  to  offer  any  resistance,— for  he  felt,  says 
Polybius,  that  the  fumes  of  wine  were  still  overpowering  him,->-he  hastened  to 
the  harbor,  and  getting  on  board  a  boat,  was  carried  safely  to  the  cHadel.'** 

Day  at  last  dawned,  but  did  not  quite  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  night's 
alarm  to  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tarentum.    Thev  were  safe 


Tmnti!IJ!|'f^r?om*  in  thcir  hoUs^,  unmassacred,  unptundered;  the  only  blast  of  war 
uMiorrptict  em.     j^^  ^^^  blown  by  a  Roman  trumpet;  yet  Roman  soldiers  were 

lying  dead  in  the  streets ;  and  Gauls  were  spoiling  their  bodies.  Suspense  at 
length  was  ended  by  the  voice  of  the  public  crier  summoning  the  citizens  of  Ta- 
rentum, in  Hannibal's  name,  to  appear  without  their  arms  in  the  market-place ; 
and  by  repeated  shouts  of  **  Liberty  I  Liberty !"  uttered  by  some  of  tlieir  own 
countiymen,  who  ran  round  the  town  calling  the  Oarthaginiana  their  deliverers. 
The  firm  partisans  of  Rome  made  haste  to  escape  into  the  citadel,  while  the  mul- 
litude  crowded  to  the  market-place.    They  found  it  regularly  ooaupied  by  Car- 
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ihaghuaii  troops ;  and  the  great  gweni,  of  whom  ihej  had  heard  so  itiuch,  waa 
preparing  to  address  them.  He  spoke  to  them,  in  Greek  apparently,  declarmg, 
as  usual,  that  he  was  come  to  free  the  mhabitants  of  Italy  from  the  dominion  of 
Rome.  "  The  Tarentines  therefore  had  nothing  to  fear ;  they  should  go  home, 
and  write  each  over  his  door,  a  Tarmtine'^  homte  ;  those  words  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient security  ;  no  door  so  marked  should  be  violated.  But  the  mark  must  not 
be  set  lialsely  upon  any  Roman's  quarters ;  a  Tarendne  guilty  of  such  treason 
would  be  put  to  death  as  an  enemy ;  for  all  Roman  property  was  the  lawful 
prize  of  the  soldiers."  Accordingly  all  houses  where  Romans  had  been  quartered 
were  given  up  to  be  plundered ;  and  the  Carthaginiau  soldiers  gained  a  harvest^ 
says  Polybius,  which  fully  answered  their  hopes.  This  can  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  Romans  were  quartered  generally  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthier 
Tarentines,  who  were  attached  to  the  Roman  alliance ;  and  that  the  plunder  was 
not  the  scanty  baggage  of  the  legionary  soldiers,  but  the  costly  furniture  of  the 
richest  eitizens  in  the  greatest  city  of  southern  Italy.'** 

Thus  Tarentum  was  won ;  but  the  citadel  on  its  rocky  knoll  was  still  held  by 
the  Romans;  and  its  position  at  once  threatened  the  town,  and  tiwTmfwitta* 

shut  up  the  Tarentine  fleet  useless  in  the  harbor.  Hannibal  pro-  o^t  tSS!»cgthetMr^ 
ceeded  to  sink  a  ditch,  and  throw  up  a  wall  along  the  side  of  the  ''*°™ 
town  towards  the  citadel,  in  order  to  repress  the  sallies  of  the  garrison.  While 
engaged  in  these  works  he  purposely  tempted  the  Romans  to  a  sally,  and  having 
lured  them  on  to  some  distance  from  their  cover,  turned  fiercely  upon  them,  and 
drove  them  back  with  such  slaughter,  that  their  efiective  strength  was  greatly 
reduced.  He  then  hoped  to  take  the  citadel :  but  the  garrison  was  reinforced 
by  sea  from  Metapontum,  the  Romans  withdrawing  their  troops  from  thence  for 
this  more  important  service ;  and  a  successful  night-sally  destroyed  the  besiegers' 
works,  and  obliged  them  to  trust  to  a  blockade.  But  as  this  was  hopeless,  while 
the  Romans  were  masters  of  the  sea,  Hannibal  instructed  the  Tarentines  to  drag 
thw  ships  overland,  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  from  the  harbor  to  the  outer 
sea ;  and  this  being  effected  without  difficulty,  as  the  ground  was  quite  level,  the 
Tarentine  fleet  became  at  once  effective,  and  the  sea  communications  of  the  enemy 
were  cut  off.  Having  thus,  as  he  hoped,  enabled  the  Tarentines  to  deal  by  them- 
selves with  the  Roman  garrison,  he  left  a  small  force  in  the  town,  and  returned 
with  the  mass  of  his  troops  to  his  winter-quarters  in  the  country  of  the  Sallen- 
tines,  or  on  the  edge  of  Apulia.'" 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  events  recorded  of  this  year,  541,  are  the  re- 
duction of  Arpi  by  Fabiua,  the  unimportant  operations  of  Grac-  wi,at  «»•  th«  lu. 
chus  in  Lucania,  and  Hannibal's  surprise  of  Tarentum ;  which  last  ■»"*«»»«» 
action,  however,  did  not  happen  till  the  end  of  the  campaign,  about  the  middle 
of  the  winter.  According  to  Livy,  Hannibal  had  passed  the  whole  summer  near 
Tarentum ;  he  must  therefore  have  been  some  months  in  that  neigborhood ;  and 
what  was  going  on  elsewhere  the  while  ?  Qracchus,  wo  are  told,  was  engaged 
in  Lucania ;  but  where  was  the  consul  Fabius,  with  his  father  ?  and  what  was 
done  by  the  four  Roman  legions,  Fabius'  consular  army,  and  the  prsetorian  army 
of  M.  iESmilius,  which  were  both  stationed  in  Apulia  ?  Allowing  that  On.  Ful- 
vius,  with  his  two  l^ions  in  the  camp  above  Suessula,  was  busied  in  watchmg 
the  Campanians,  yet  Fabius  and  iEmilius  had  nearly  forty  thousand  men  at  their 
disposal ;  and  yet  CiCpua  was  not  besieged ;  nor  was  mnnibal  impeded  in  his 
attempts  upon  Tarentum.  Is  it  to  be  conceived  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
power  of  Rome,  directed  by  old  Fabius  himself,  can  have  l^n  totally  wasted 
during  a  whole  summer,  useless  alike  for  attack  or  defence  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  another  point,  which  is  itself  not 
easy  to  fix ;  the  true  date,  namely,  of  the  surprise  of  Tarentum.  oh„ 
Livy  telb  us  that  it  was  placed  by  different  writers  in  different  *^'' 
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years ;  and  he  himself  prefers  the  later  date,'"  yet  does  not  give  it  correcUy . 
For,  jas  Tarentum  was  surprised  in  the  win^r,  the  doubt  roust  have  been,  whether 
to  fix  it  towards  the  end  of  the  consulship  of  Fabius  and  Gracchus,  or  of  Fulvius 
and  Appius  Claudius :  it  could  never  have  been  placed  so  early  as  the  consulship  of 
Fabius  and  Marcellus.  Livy  describes  it  after  ne  has  mentioned  the  coming  into 
ofiSce  of  Fulvius  and  Claudius,  as  if  it  belonged  to  their  year ;  yet  he  places  it 
before  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  which  implies  that  it  must  have  occurred  in 
the  preceding  winter,  whilst  Fabius  and  Gracchus  were  still  in  office.  PolylHos 
evidently  gave  the  later  date,  that  is,  the  year  of  Fulvius  and  Appius,  but  this 
end  of  it :  according  to  him,  it  followed  the  death  of  Gracchus,  and  the  various 
events  of  the  summer  Of  642.  And  there  are  some  strong  reasons  for  believing 
this  to  be  the  more  probable  position.  If  thb  were  so,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  summer  of  541  was  passed  without  any  important  action,  because  Hannibal, 
after  the  loss  of  Arpi,  continued  to  watch  the  two  Roman  armies  in  Apulia ;  and 
that  either  the  fear  of  losing  Tarentum,  or  the  hope  of  recovering  Salapia  and 
other  Apulian  towns,  detained  Fabius  in  the  southeast,  and  delayed  the  si^;e  of 
Capua. 

In  the  mean  time  men's  minds  at  Rome  were  restless  and  uneasy ;  and  the 
DiMnunAtBdM       govemmeut  had  enough  to  do  to  prevent  their  running  irild  in  one 

direction  or  another.  The  city  had  suffered  from  a  fire,  which 
lasted  a  whole  day  and  two  nights,  and  desb-oyed  all  the  buildings  along  the 
river,  with  many  of  those  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  between  it  and 
the  Palatine.^^  The  distress  thus  caused  would  be  great ;  and  the  suspicions  of 
treason  and  incendiarism,  the  constant  attendants  of  great  fires  in  large  cities, 
would  be  sure  to  imbitter  the  actual  suffering.  At  such  a  time  every  one  would 
crave  to  know  what  the  future  hod  in  store  for  him  ;  and  whoever  professed  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  fate  found  many  to  believe  him.  Faith  in  the 
gods  of  Rome  was  beginning  to  be  shaken :  if  they  could  not,  or  would  not  save, 
other  powers  might  be  more  propitious ;  and  sacrifices  and  prayers  to  strange 
gods  were  offered  in  the  Forum  and  Capitol ;  while  prophets,  deceiving  or  de- 
ceived, were  gathering  crowds  in  every  street,  making  a  profit  of  their  neighbors* 
curiosity  and  credulity.'^  Nor  were  these  vagabond  prophets  the  only  men  who 
preyed  upon  the  public  distress :  the  wealthy  merchants,  who  had  come  forward 
with  patriotic  zeal  to  supply  the  armies  when  the  treasury  was  unable  to  bear 
the  burden,  were  now  found  to  be  seeking  their  own  base  gain  out  of  their  pre- 
tended liberality.  M.  Postumius,  of  Pyrgi,  was  charged  by  public  rumor  with 
the  grossest  frauds :  he  had  demanded  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  loss  of  stores 
furnished  by  him  at  sea,  when  no  such  loss  bad  occurred ;  he  had  loaded  old 
rotten  vessels  with  cargoes  of  trifling  value ;  the  smlors  had  purposely  sunk  the 
ships,  and  had  escaped  in  their  boats ;  and  then  Postumius  magnified  the  value 
of  their  cargo,  and  prayed  to  be  indemnified  for  the  loss.'^^  Even  the  virtue  of 
Roman  matrons  could  not  stand  the  contagion  of  this  evil  time :  more  than  one 
case  of  shame  was  brought  by  the  sediles  before  the  judgment  of  the  people.'^ 
Man's  spirit  failed  with  woman's  modesty :  the  citizens  of  the  military  age  were 
slow  to  enlist ;  and  many  from  the  country  tribes  would  not  come  to  Rome  when 
the  consuls  summoned  them.*^  All  this  unsoundness  at  home  may  have  had  its 
effect  on  the  operations  of  the  war,  and  tended  to  make  Fabius  more  than  usually 
cautious,  as  another  defeat  at  such  a  moment  might  have  extinguished  the  Roman 
name. 

Against  this  weight  of  evils  the  senate  bore  up  vigorously.  The  superstitions 
of  the  people,  their  worship  of  strange  ctods,  and  their  shrinking 
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M.  vigoroiM  iMM-  from  military  service,  reqmred  to  be  noticed  without  delay.  The 
•m       wwu.       ^.^^  prcBtor,  M.  Atilius,  issued  an  edict  forbidding  all  publio  sacrifices 
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to  slmige  gods,  or  with  any  stnuige  rites.  All  books  of  prophecies,  all  formularies 
of  prayer  or  of  sacrifice,  were  to  be  brought  to  him  before  the  first  of  April ; 
that  is,  before  he  went  out  of  office.^^  The  great  ceremonies  of  the  national  re- 
ligion were  celebmted  with  more  than  usual  magnificence ;  the  great  games  of 
the  circus  were  kept  up  for  an  additional  day ;.  two  days  were  added  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  games  of  the  commons ;  and  they  were  further  marked  by  a  pub* 
lie  entertainment  given  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  capitol 
to  all  the  poorer  citizens.^^  A  great  military  efibrt  was  to  be  made  the  ensuing 
campaign ;  old  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  one  of  tne  ablest  as  well  as  severest  men  in 
Rome,  WAS  chosen  consul  for  the  third  time ;  and  Appius  Claudius  was  elected 
as  his  colleague.*^  The  armies,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  enlisting  soU 
diers,  were  to  be  augmented ;  two  extraordinary  commissions,  of  three  members 
eaob,  were  appointed,  one  to  visit  all  the  country  tribes  within  fifty  miles  of  Rome, 
and  the  other  such  as  were  more  remote.  Every  free-born  citizen  was  to  be 
passed  in  review ;  and  boys  under  seventeen  were  to  be  enlisted^  if  they  seemed 
strong  enough  to  bear  arms ;  but  their  years  of  seriice  were  to  count  from  their 
enlistment ;  and  if  they  were  called  out  before  the  military  age  began,  they  might 
claim  their  discharge  before  it  ended.^^ 

While  dealing  thus  strictly  with  the  disorders  and  want  of  zeal  of  the  multi- 
tude, the  senate,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  would  not  spare  the  peniihiiMBt  of  ?«■!» 
fraud  of  the  contractor  Postumius.  But  with  that  neglect  of  ^"^ 
equal  justice,  which  is  the  habitual  sin  of  an  aristocracy,  uiey  punished  the  poor, 
but  were  afraid  to  attack  the  wealthy ;  and  although  the  city  prcetor  had  made 
an  official  representation  of  the  tricks  practised  by  Postumius,  no  steps  were 
taken  agunst  him.  Amongst  the  new  tribunes,  however,  were  two  of  the  noble 
house  of  the  Carvilii,  who,  mdignant  at  the  impunity  of  so  great  an  offender,  re- 
solved to  bring  him  to  trial.  They  at  first  demanded  no  other  penalty  than 
that  a  fine  of  200,000  ases  should  be  imposed  on  him;  but  when  the  trial 
came  on,  a  large  party  of  the  moneyed  men  broke  up  the  assembly  by  creating  a 
riot,  and  no  sentence  was  passed.  Thb  presumption,  however,  overshot  its 
mark ;  the  consuls  took  up  the  matter  and  laid  it  before  the  senate :  the  senate 
resolved  that  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth  had  been  violently  outraged ;  and 
the  tribunes  now  proceeded  against  Postumius  and  the  principal  authors  of  the 
disturbance  capitally.  Bail  was  demanded  of  them ;  but  they  deserted  their 
bafl,  and  went  into  exile ;  upon  which  the  people,  on  the  motion  of  the  trib- 
unes, ordered  that  their  property  should  be  sold,  and  themselves  outlawed.** 
Thus  the  balance  of  justice  was  struck;  and  this,  doubtiess,  contributed  to 
conciliate  the  poorer  citizens,  and  to  make  them  more  ready  to  bear  their  part 
in  the  war. 

It  was  resolved  that  Capua  should  be  besieged  without  delay.  In  the  pre* 
ceding  year,  112  noble  Capuans  had  left  the  city,  and  come  over  rnoIuum  i»  iMicf* 
to  the  Romans,  stipulating  for  nothing  but  their  lives  and  proper-  ^*^^ 
ties.'^  This  shows  that  the  aristocratical  party  in  Capua  could  not  be  depended 
on :  if  the  city  were  hard  pressed,  they  would  not  be  ready  to  make  any  extra- 
ordinary sacrifices  in  its  behalf.  Hannibal  was  far  away  in  the  farthest  comer  of 
Italy ;  and  as  long  as  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  held  out,  he  would  be  unwiUing  to 
move  towards  Campania.  Even  if  he  should  move,  four  armies  were  ready  to 
oppose  him ;  those  of  the  two  consuls,  of  the  consul's  brother,  Cn.  Fulvius»  who 
was  prfBtor  in  Apulia,  and  of  another  praetor,  C.  Claudius  Nero,  who  commanded 
two  legions  in  the  camp  above  Suessula.  Besides  this  mass  of  forces,  Ti.  Orac* 
chus,  toe  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  still  retained  his  army  as  proconsul  in  Lu- 
cania»  and  might  be  supposed  capable  of  keeping  Hanno  and  the  army  of  Brat- 
tium  in  check. 
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It  waa  late  in  the  aprine  before  the  conaula  took  the  field.  One  of  them  anc* 
nit^T^TihT  wniy  ceeded  to  Uw  anny  of  the  late  consul,  Fabius ;  the  other  took  the 
toUMAiiNifDraid.  i^Q  leeiona  with  which  Cn.  Fulvius  Gentumulas  had  held  the 
camp  above  Saeasula.^  These  armies  marching,  the  one  from  Apulia,  the  other 
from  Campania,  met  at  Boviannm :  there,  at  the  back  of  the  Mat^,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Pentrian  Samnitea,  the  faithful  alliea  of  Rome,  the  consuls  were  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  siege  of  Capua,  and,  perhaps,  were  at  the  same  time 
watching  the  state  of  affairs  in  tJie  south,  and  the  movements  of  Hannibal.  The 
Campanians  suspected  that  mischief  was  coming  upon  them,  and  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Hannibal  praying  him  to  aid  them.  If  wey  were  to  stand  a  si^,  it  was 
important  that  the  city  should  be  well  supplied  with  provisions ;  and  their  own 
harvest  had  been  so  insufficient,  owing  to  the  devastation  caused  by  the  war, 
that  they  had  scarcely  enoi^h  for  their  present  consumption.  Hannibal  would 
therefore  be  pleased  to  order  that  supplies  should  be  sent  to  them  from  the  coun- 
try of  his  Samnite  and  Lucanian  allies,  before  their  communications  were  cut  off 
by  the  presence  of  the  Roman  armies.^' 

Hannibal  was  still  near  Tarentum,  whether  hoping  to  win  the  town  or  the  cita- 
H«Miid.HHmotei^  ^^^f  ^^^  doubtful  chroHology  of  this  period  will  not  allow  us  to 
Heri^bMh^jknt  decide.  He  ordered  Hanno,  with  the  army  of  Bruttium,  to  move 
i"^:  forward  into  Samnium ;  a  most  delicate  operation,  if  the  two  con- 

suls were  with  their  armies  at  Bovianum,  and  Gracchus  in  Lucania  itself,  in  the 
very  line  of  Hanno's  march,  and  if  C.  Nero,  with  two  legions  more,  was  lying  in 
the  camp  above  Suessula.  But  the  army  from  8uessula  had  been  given  to  one 
of  the  consuls,  and  the  legions  which  were  to  take  its  place  were  to  be  marched 
from  the  coast  of  Picenum,  and  perhaps  had  hardly  reached  their  destinataon. 
The  Lucanians  themselves  seem  to  have  found  sufficient  employment  for  Grac- 
chus ;  and  Hanno  moved  with  a  rapidity  which  friends  and  enemies  were  alike 
unprepared  for.  He  arrived  safely  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beneventum,  en- 
camped his  army  in  a  strong  position  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  and  dis- 
patched word  to  the  Capuans  that  they  should  instantly  send  off  every  carriage 
and  beast  of  burden  in  their  city,  to  carry  home  the  com  which  he  was  going  to 
provide  for  them.  The  towns  of  the  Caudine  Samnites  emptied  their  magazines 
for  the  purpose,  and  forwarded  all  their  com  to  Hanno's  camp.  Thus  far  all 
prospered ;  but  the  negligence  of  the  Capuans  ruined  every  thing :  they  had  not 
carnages  enough  ready ;  and  Hanno  was  obliged  to  wait  in  his  perilous  situation, 
where  every  hour's  delay  was  exposing  him  to  destruction.'"  Beneventum  was 
a  Latin  colony,  in  other  words,  a  strong  Roman  garrison,  watching  all  his  pro- 
ceedings ;  from  thence,  information  was  sent  to  the  consuls  at  Bovianum ;  and 
Fulvius  with  his  army  instantly  set  out,  and  entered  Beneventum  by  night. 
There  he  found  that  the  Capuans  with  their  means  of  transport  were  at  length 
arrived ;  and  all  disposable  hands  had  been  pressed  into  the  service ;  that  mn- 
no's  camp  was  crowded  with  cattle  and  carnages,  and  a  mixed  multitude  of  un- 
arsied  men,  and  even  of  women  and  children ;  and  that  a  vigorous  blow  might 
win  it  with  all  its  spoil :  the  indefatigable  general  was  absent,  scouring  the  coun- 
try for  additional  supplies  of  com.  Fulvius  sallied  from  Beneventum  a  little 
before  daybreak,  and  led  his  soldiers  to  assault  Hanno's  position.  Under  all  dis- 
advantages of  surprise  and  disorder,  the  Carthaginians  resisted  so  vigorously,  that 
Fulvius  was  on  the  point  of  calling  off  hb  men,  when  a  bmve  Pelignian  officer 
threw  the  standard  of  his  cohort  over  the  enemy's  wall,  and  desperately  climbed 
the  rampart  and  scaled  the  wall  to  recover  it.  His  cohort  rushed  after  him ;  and 
a-Boman  centurion  then  set  the  same  example,  which  was  followed  with  equal 
alacrity.  Then  the  Romans  broke  into  the  camp  on  every  side,  even  the  wounded 
men  struggling  on  with  the  mass,  that  they  might  die  within  the  enemy's  nun- 
parts.    The  slaughter  was  great,  and  the  prisoners  many;  but  above  all,  the 
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whole  of  the  com  which  Hanno  had  collected  for  the  relief  of  Capua  wns  lost, 
and  the  object  of  his  expedition  totally  fmatrated.  He  hbnaelf,  hearing  of  the 
wreck  of  his  army,  retreated  with  speed  into  BrutUum.^^ 

Again  the  Capuans  sent  to  Hannibal  requesting  him  to  aid  them  ere  it  was  too 
late.  Their  negligence  had  iust  cost  him  an  army,  and  had  frustrated  n^ckpuMa^isa^ 
all  his  pkns  for  their  relief;  but,  with  unmoved  temper,  he  assured  t^r^'^ 
them  that  he  would  not  foi^t  them,  and  sent  back  2000  of  his  invincible  cav- 
alry with  the  deputation,  to  protect  their  lands  from  the  enemy's  ravages.  It 
was  important  to  him  not  to  leave  the  south  of  Italy  till  the  veiy  last  moment ; 
for  since  he  had  taken  Tarentum,  the  neighboring  Greek  cides  of  Metapontum, 
Heraclea,  and  Thurii,  had  joined  him ;  and  as  he  had  before  won  Croton  and 
Locri,  he  was  now  master  of  the  whole  coast  from  the  straits  of  Messana  to  the» 
mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  with  the  exception  of  Rhegiimi  and  the  citadel  of  Taren- 
tum.  Into  the  latter  the  Romans  had  lately  thrown  supplies  of  provisions ;  and 
the  garrison  was  so  strong,  that  Hannibal  was  unwilhi^  to  march  into  Cam- 
pania, while  such  a  powerful  force  of  the  enemy  was  eft  behind  in  so  favorable 
a  position.*^ 

The  consuls  meanwhile,  not  content  with  ibeir  own  two  armies,  and  with  the 
two  legions  expected,  if  not  yet  arrived,  in  the  camp  above  Sues-  ^^^^  oi»mim- 
sula,  sent  to  Gracchus  m  Lucania,  desiring  him  to  bring  up  his  cwtoMM_»tm«ia>^ 
cavalry  and  light  troops  to  Beneventum,  to  strengthen  them  in  "^ 
that  kind  of  force,  in  which  they  fully  felt  their  inferiority.  But  before  he  could 
leave  his  own  province,  he  was  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  the  treachery  of  a 
Lucanian  in  the  Roman  interest,  and  perished.'"  His  quaestor,  Cn.  Cornelius, 
marched  with  his  cavalry  towards  Beneventum,  according  to  the  consurs  orders ; 
but  the  infantry,  consisting  of  the  slaves  whom  he  had  ei^ranchised,  thought  that 
their  services  were  ended  by  the  death  of  their  deliverer,  and  immediately  dis- 
persed to  their  homes.***  Thus  Lucania  was  left  without  either  a  Roman  army 
or  general ;  but  M.  Centenius,  an  old  centurion,  distinguished  for  his  strength 
and  courage,  undertook  the  command  there,  if  the  senate  would  intrust  him  with 
a  force  equal  to  a  single  legion.  Perhaps,  like  T.  Pomponius  Yeientanus,  he  was 
connected  with  some  of  the  contractors  and  moneyed  men,  and  owed  his  appoint- 
ment as  much  to  their  interest  as  to  his  own  reputation.  But  he  was  a  brave 
and  popular  soldier ;  and  so  many  volunteers  joined  him  on  hb  march,  hoping  to 
be  enriched  by  the  plunder  of  Lucania,  that  he  arrived  there  with  a  force,  it  is 
said,  amounting  to  near  sixteen  thousand  men.  His  confidence  and  that  of  his 
followers  was  doomed  to  be  wofnlly  disappointed.*" 

The  consuls  knew  that  Hannibal  was  far  away ;  and  they  did  not  know  that 
any  of  his  cavalry  were  in  Capua.  They  issued  boldly,  therefore, 
from  the  Caudine  Forks  on  the  great  Companian  plam,  and  scat-  mm  by»  JS^aS 
tered  their  forces  far  and  wide  to  destroy  the  still  green  com.  To  ^^^ 
their  astonishment  the  gates  of  Capua  were  thrown  open ;  and  with  the  Campa- 
nian  infantry  they  rec<^ized  the  dreaded  cavalry  of  Hannibal.  In  a  moment 
their  foragers  were  driven  in ;  and  as  they  hastily  formed  their  leeions  in  orde^ 
of  battle  to  cover  them,  the  horsemen  broke  upon  them  Tike  a  whirlwind,  and 
drove  them  with  great  loss  and  confusion  to  their  camp.*^  This  sharp  lesson 
taught  them  caution;  but  their  numbers  were  overwhelming;  and  their  two 
armies,  encamped  before  Capua,  cut  off  the  communications  of  the  city,  and  had 
the  harvest  of  the  whole  country  in  their  power. 

But  ere  many  days  had  elapsed,  an  unwelcome  sight  was  seen  on  the  summit 
of  .Ufata;  Hannibal  was  there  once  more  with  his  army.     He  HMnitei 
descended  into  Capua ;  two  days  afterwards  he  marched  out  to  ^''*^ 
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baltle ;  again  his  inviDtsible  Nnmidiaos  struck  terror  into  the  Roman  line,  when 
the  sudden  aaind  of  Cn.  Comelins  with  the  cavalry  of  Qracchus'  army  broke  oA 
the  action ;  and  neither  aide,  it  is  said,  knowing  what  this  new  force  might  be, 
both,  as  if  by  common  consent,  retreated."*  How  Ilannibal  bo  outstripped  Cor- 
nelius as  U>  arrive  from  Torentom  on  the  scene  of  action  two  or  three  days  b^ore 
him,  who  was  coming  from  Liicania,  we  are  not  told,  and  can  only  conjecture. 
Bnt  the  arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  though  it  had  saved  the  consuls  from  de- 
feat, did  not  embolden  them  to  hold  their  ground :  they  left  their  camps  as  soon 
as  night  came  on ;  Fulvius  fell  down  upon  the  coast,  near  Cum»;  Appius  Clau- 
dius retreated  in  the  direction  of  Lucania. 

Few  passages  in  history  can  offer  a  parallel  to  Hannibal's  campaigns ;  but  thlv 
iteMto  ca  confident  gathering  of  the  enemies'  overflowing  numbers  round 

Mton    poa.       ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  nearest  allies,  his  sudden  march,  the  unlooked-for 

appearance  of  his  drouled  veterans,  and  the  instant  scattering  of  the  besieging 
armies  before  him,  remind  us  of  the  deliverance  of  Dresden  in  1813,  when  Napo- 
leon broke  in  upon  the  allies'  confident  expectations  of  victory,  and  drove  them 
away  in  signal  defeat  And  like  the  allies  in  that  great  campaign,  the  Boman 
generab  knew  their  own  strength ;  and  though  yielding  to  the  shock  of  their 
adversary's  surjMssing  eneigy  and  genius,  they  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
scared  from  their  purposo,  but  began  again  steadily  to  draw  the  toUs  which  he 
had  once  broke  through.  Oreat  was  the  joy  in  Capua,  when  the  people  rose  in 
the  morning  and  saw  the  Boman  camps  abandoned :  there  needs  no  witness  to 
tell  us  with  what  sincere  and  deep  admiration  they  followed  and  gased  on  their 
deliverer;  how  confident  thev  felt  that,  with  him  for  a  shield,  no  harm  could 
reach  them.  But  almost  within  sight  and  hearing  of  their  joy,  the  stem  old 
Fulvius  was  crouching,  as  it  were,  in  hb  thicket,  watching  the  moment  for  a 
second  spring  upon  his  prey ;  and  when  Hannibal  left  that  rejoicing  and  admiriog 
multitude  to  follow  the  traces  of  Appius»  he  passed  through  the  gates  of  Capus, 
to  enter  them  again  no  more. 

Appius  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Lucaiua:  this  is  all  that  is  reported  of  his 
oaUti^niiiiteLM*.  "**''^^  *  "°^  ihtUp  sftcr  a  while,  having  led  his  enemy  in  the  direc- 
'^itoSSSJf**'^  tion  which  suited  his  purposes,  he  turned  off  bv  another  road,  and 
"^  °  "'  made  his  way  back  to  Campania.'**  With  such  a  total  absence  ol 
detafls,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  line  of  his  march  exactly.  It  was  easy  for  Ap- 
pius to  take  the  round  of  the  Matese ;  retiring  first  by  the  great  road  to  Beae- 
ventum,  then  turning  to  his  left  and  regaining  his  old  quarters  at  Bovianunii 
from  whence,  the  instant  that  Hannibal  ceased  to  follow  him,  he  would  move 
along  under  the  north  side  of  the  Matese  to  .^semia,  and  descend  again  upoD 
Campania  by  the  valley  of  the  Yultumus.  Hannibars  pursuit  was  necessaiilr 
stopped  as  soon  as  Appius  moved  northwards  from  Beneventum :  he  could  not 
sup]>ort  hb  army  in  the  country  of  the  Pentrian  Samnites,.  where  eveiy  thing  wis 
hostile  to  him ;  nor  did  he  like  to  abandon  his  line  of  diziect  commumcation  with 
southern  Italy.  He  had  gained  a  respite  for  Capua,  and  had  left  an  anxiliarv 
force  to  aid  in  its  defence :  meanwhile  odier  objects  must  not  be  n^lected ;  sad 
the  fall  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  might  of  itself  prevent  or  raise  the  nege  of 
Capua.  So  he  turned  off  from  following  Appius,  and  was  marching  back  to  the 
aouth,  when  he  was  told  that  a  Roman  army  was  attempting  to  bar  hb  passsge 
in  Lucania.  Thb  was  the  motley  multitude  commanded  by  Centenius,  which 
had  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  army  of  Gracchus^  With  what  mad 
hope,  or  under  what  false  impression,  Centenius  could  have  been  tempted  to  rash 
upon  certain  destruction,  we  know  not :  but  in  the  number,  no  less  than  in  the 
duality  of  hb  troops^  he  must  have  been  far  inferior  to  hb  adversary.  Ifis  meo 
fought  bravely ;  and  he  did  a  centurion's  duty  well,  however  he  may  have  failed 
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as  li  genei^l ;  bat  hd  was  Idlledi  and  nearly  fiftiMii  thousand  men  are  said  to  hava 
perished  with  himJ"  ' 

Thus  Lttcania  was  cleared  of  the  Romans;  and  as  the  firmest  partisan  of  the 
Roman  interest  among  the  Lucanians  had  been  the  very  maa  who  ^timi  •rc^rMfiw 
had  betraj'ed  Gracchus  to  his  fate,  it  b  likely  that  the  Carthaginian  ^-^r*^ 

Earty  was  triumphant  through  the  whole  country.  Only  One  Roman  army  was 
(ft  in  the  south  of  Italy,  the  two  legions  commanded  by  Cn.  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
the  consul's  brother,  in  Apulia.  But  Cn.  Fulvius  had  nothing  of  his  brother* s 
ability ;  he  was  a  man  grown  old  in  profligacy ;  and  the  diseipfine  of  his  army 
was  said  to  be  in  the  worst  condition.  Hannibel,  hewing  to  complete  his  work, 
moved  at  once  into  Apulia,  and  found  Fulvius  in  the  neighborhood  of  Herdoaea. 
The  Roman  general  met  him  in  the  open  field  vnthout  hesitatioQ,  and  was  pros, 
ently  defeated ;  he  himself  escaped  from  the  action,  but  Hannibal  had  occupied 
the  principal  roads  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy  with  his  cavalry ;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Roman  army  was  cut  to  pieces.'* 

We  naturally  ask  what  result  followed  from  these  two  great  victories ;  and  to 
this  qu^tion  we  find  no  recorded  answer.  Hannibal,  we  are  told,  wwwvm  «im  mdih 
returned  to  Tarentam ;  but  findmg  that  the  citadel  stBl  held  out,  •'«*>«•  ^*«<««*«^ 
and  could  neither  be  forced  nor  surprised,  and  that  provisions  were  still  introduced 
by  sea,  a  naval  blockade  in  ancient  warfare  being  always  inefficient,  he  marched 
off  towards  Brundisium,  on  some  prospect  that  the  town  would  be  betrayed  into 
his  hands.  This  hope  also  failed  him ;  and  he  remained  inactive  in  Apulia,  or  in 
the  country  of  the  Sallentines,  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Meantime  the  con- 
suls received  orders  from  the  senate  to  collect  the  wredcs  of  the  two  beaten 
armies,  and  to  search  for  the  soldiers  of  Gracchus'  army,  who  had  dispersed,  as 
we  have  seen,  after  his  death.  The  city  prator,  P.  GomelioB,  carried  on  the  same 
search  nearer  Rome ;  and  these  dnties,  says  Livy,  were  all  performed  most  care* 
fully  and  vigorously.'*  This  is  all  the  information  which  exists  for  us  in  ;he 
remains  of  uie  ancient  writers ;  but  assuredly  this  is  no  military  history  of  a  camr 
paign; 

It  is  always  to  be  understood  that  Hannibal  could  not  remain  long  in  an 
enemy's  country,  from  the  difficulty  of  feeding  his  men,  especially  nocdUM  ar  ">-i 
his  cavalry.  But  the  country  round  Oi^ua  was  not  all  hostile;  M'»iu«tte. 
Atella  and  Calatia,  in  the  plain  of  Campania  itself,  were  still  his  aHies ;  so  were 
many  of  the  Caudine  Samnites,  from  whose  cities  Hanno  had  oollected  the  com 
early  in  this  year  for  the  relief  of  Capua.  Affain,  we  canr  conceive  how  the  num- 
ber  of  the  Roman  armies  sometimes  oppressed  him ;  how  he  dared  not  stay  long 
in  one  quarter,  lest  a  greater  evil  should  belall  him  in  another.  But  at  this  mo- 
ment three  great  disasters,  the  dispersbn  of  the  army  of*  Gracchus,  and  the 
destmetioQ  of  those  of  Centenius  and-  Fulvius,  had  cleared  tl^  south  of  Italy  of 
the  Romans ;  and  his  friends  in  Apulia,  in  Lucania,  at  Tarentnm,  and  in  Bruttium, 
could  have  nothinj^  to  fear,  had  he  left  them  for  the  time  to  their  own  resources. 
Wh  V,  after  defeating  Fulvius,  did  he  not  retrace  his  steps  towards  Campania* 
hold  the  field  with  the  aid  of  hb  Campanian  and  Samnite  allies  till  the  end  of  the 
military  season,  and  then  winter  close  at  hand,  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of 
Salerno,  in  the  countiyof  his  allies*  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Romans 
either  to  underta&e  or  to  maintain  the  siege  of  Capua?  < 

That  his  not  doing  this  was  not  his  own  fault,  his  extraordinary  ability  and 
energy  may  sufficienUy  assure  us.  Bat  where  the  hindrance  was»  itb>i«t»u*Mwd«sfe» 
we  cannot  for  certain  discover.  His  army  must  have  been  worn  vi»>«<«f>.^H<^ 
by  its  long  and  rapid  march  to  and  firom  Campania,  and  by  two  battles  fought 
with  so  short  an  interval.  His  wounded  must  have  been  numerous ;  nor  esn  we 
tell  how  such  hard  service  in  the  heat  of  summer  may  hove  tried  the  health  of 
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h»  Boldiera.  His  hone8>  too,  must  haye  needed  rest ;  and  to  oversUain  the  mm 
arm  of  his  strength  would  have  been  fataL  Perhaps^  too,  great  as  was  Hannibal's 
ascendency  over  his  army,  there  was  a  point  beyond  which  it  could  not  be  tried 
with  safety.  Long  marches  and  hard-fought  battles  gave  the  soldier,  especially 
the  Gaul  and  the  Spaniard,  what  in  his  eyes  was  a  rightful  clium  to  a  season  of 
rest  and  enjoyment :  the  men  might  have  murmured  hSi.  they  not  been  permitted 
to  taste  some  reward  of  their  victories.  Besides  all  these  reasons,  the  necessity 
of  a  second  march  into  Campania  may  not  have  seemed  urgent :  the  extent  m 
Capua  was  great ;  if  the  Roman  consuls  did  encamp  before  it,  still  the  city  was 
in  no  immecOate  danger ;  after  the  winter  another  advance  would  again  enable 
him  to  throw  supplies  into  the  town,  and  to  drive  off  the  Roman  armies.  So 
Capua  was  left  for  the  present  to  its  own  resources,  and  Hannibal  passed  the 
autumn  and  winter  in  Apulia. 

Immediately  the  Roman  armies  closed  again  upon  their  prey.    Three  grand 

Tu  ron-nii i  Biagasines  of  com  were  established,  to  feed  the  besieging  army 

Gaim  wUh  •  taiu*  duriug  thc  wiutcr,  one  at  Casilinum  within  three  miles  of  C^ua; 

another  at  a  fort  built  for  iha  purpose  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yultur- 
nus ;  and  a  third  at  Puteoli.  Into  these  two  last  magazines  the  com  was  con- 
veyed by  sea  from  Ostia,  whither  it  had  already  been  collected  from  Sardinia  and 
Etruria.'**  Then  the  consuls  summoned  C.  Nero  from  his  camp  above  Sueaanla ; 
and  the  three  armies  began  the  great  work  of  surroundmg  Capua  with  double 
continuous  lines,  strong  enough  to  repel  the  besieged  on  one  side,  and  Hannibal 
on  the  other,  when  he  should  again  appear  in  Campsnia.  The  inner  line  was  car- 
ried  round  the  city,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  walls ; 
the  outer  line  was  concentric  with  it ;  and  the  space  between  the  two  served  for 
the  cantonments  and  magazines  of  the  besiegers.  The  lines,  says  Appian,***  looked 
like  a  great  city,  inclosing  a  smaller  city  in  the  middle ;  like  the  famous  lines  of  the 
Peloponnesians  before  PlatoML  VHiat  time  vras  employed  in  completing  them 
we  know  not;  they  were  intenrupted  by  continual  sallies  of  the  besieged ;  and 
Jubellius  Taurea  and  the  Capuan  cavalry  were  generally  too  strong  for  the  Romsn 
horsemen.^^  But  theur  infantry  could  do  nothing  against  the  legions ;  the  be- 
sieging army  must  have  amounted  nearly  to  azty  thousand  men ;  and  slowly  but 
surely  the  imprisoninff  walls  were  raised,  and  their  circle  completed,  shutting  oat 
the  last  gleams  of  light  from  the  eyes  of  the  devoted  city. 

Before  the  works  were  closed  all  round,  the  consuls,  according  to  the  senate's 
ntire*rto«ito««ir  c^i^^tions  signified  to  them  by  the  city  prsetor,  announced  to  the 
iJ^l^TJiSSL  Cap^uans,  that  whoever  chose  to  come  out  of  the  city  with  h» 
▲.u.c.ik  aEiiu  family  and  property  before  the  ides  of  March,  might  do  so  with 
safety,  and  should  be  untouched  in  body  or  goods.*'^  It  would  seem  then  that 
the  works  were  not  completed  till  late  in  the  winter ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that 
the  term  of  grace  woiild  have  been  prolonged  to  a  remote  day,  especiallv  as  the 
ides  of  March  were  the  begmning  of  the  new  consular  year ;  and  it  could  not  be 
known  long  beforehand  whether  the  present  consuls  would  be  continued  in  their 
command  or  no.  The  offer  was  received  by  the  besieged,  it  is  said,  with  open 
scorn ;  their  provisions  were  as  yet  abundant,  their  cavalry  excellent ;  their  hope 
of  aid  from  Hannibal,  as  soon  as  the  campaign  should  open,  was  confident.  Bat 
Fulvius  waited  his  time ;  nor  wss  his  thirst  for  Capuan  blood  to  be  disappointed 
by  his  removal  from  the  siege  at  the  end  of  the  year:  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
new  consuls  were  men  of  no  great  consideration,  appointed  probably  for  that  very 
reason,  that  their  claims  might  not  interfere  with  those  of  th^  predecessors. 
One  of  them,  P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  had  filled  no  curule  office  previously :  the 
oti^er,  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  had  been  prstor  two  years  before,  but  was  not 
distinguished  by  sny  remarkable  action.    The  «ege  of  Capua  was  still  to  be  con* 
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ducted  by  Appias  Claudius  and  Fnlvius ;  and  they  were  ordtTed  not  to  retire 
from  their  positions  till  they  should  have  taken  the  city.** 

What  was  the  state  of  aflhirs  in  Capua  meantime,  we  know  not.  The  Roman 
stones  are  little  to  be  credited*  which  represent  all  the  richer  and 
nobler  citisens  as  abandoning  the  government,  and  leaving  the  *^ 
office  of  chief  magistrate,  Heddiz  Tuticus,  to  be  filled  by  one  Seppius  Lesius,  a 
man  of  obscure  condition,  who  offered  himself  aa  a  candidate.^  Neither  Yibius 
Virrius  nor  Jubellius  Taurea  wanted  resolution  to  abide  by  their  country  to  the 
last ;  and  it  was  expressly  said  that,  down  to  the  latest  penod  of  the  siege,  there 
was  no  Roman  party  in  C^pua ;  no  voice  was  heard  to  speak  of  peace  or  sur* 
repder ;  no  citizen  had  embraced  the  consul's  offers  of  mercy J^  £ven  when  they 
had  ilEuled  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  Roman  lines,^hey  continued  to  make 
frequent  sallies ;  and  the  proconsuls  could  only  withstand  their  cavalry  by  mix-> 
ing  l^ht-armed  foot  soldiers  amongst  the  Roman  horsemen,  and  thus  strengthen- 
ing ihBi  weakest  arm  in  the  Roman  service.  Still,  as  the  blockade  was  now  f uUy 
established,  famine  must  be  felt  sooner  or  later :  accordingly  a  Nnmidian  was 
sent  to  implore  Hannibers  aid,  and  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  Roman 
lines,  and  carrying  his  message  safely  to  Bruttium.*^^ 

Hannibal  listened  to  the  prayer,  and  leaving  his  heavy  baggaffe  and  the  mass 
of  his  army  behind,  set  out  with  his  cavalry  and  liffht  infantry,  and  iiMBibia  «««  to  i^ 
with  thirty-three  elephants.'^'  Whether  his  Samnite  and  Lucanian  '^'^ 
aUies  joined  him  on  the  march  is  not  stated ;  if  they  did  not,  and  if  secrecy  and 
expedition  were  deemed  of  more  importance  than  an  addition  of  force,  the  troops 
which  he  led  with  him  must  have  been  more  like  a  single  corps  than  a  complete 
army.  Avoiding  Beneventum,  he  descended  the  valley  of  the  Calor  towards  the 
Vultumus,  stormed  a  Roman  post,  which  had  been  built  apparently  to  cut  off 
the  communications  of  the  besieged  with  the  upper  valley  of  the  Yultumus,  and 
encamped  immediately  behind  the  ridge  of  Tifata.  From  thence  he  descended 
once  more  into  the  plain  of  Capua,  displayed  his  cavalry  before  the  Roman  Maes 
in  the  hope  of  tempting  them  out  to  battle,  and  finding  that  this  did  not  succeed, 
commenced  a  general  assault  upon  their  works. 

Unprovided  with  any  artillery,  his  best  hope  was,  that  the  Romans  might  be 
allured  to  make  some  rash  sally :  his  cavalry  advanced  by  squad-  H«BiM  luoa  hm 
rons  up  to  the  edge  of  the  trench,  and  discharged  showers  of  mis-  ^^Ji'iJSS!^ 
siles  into  the  lines;  while  his  infantry  assailed  the  rampart,  and  "^ ■•><«* b«m. 
tried  to  force  their  way  through  the  palisade  which  surmounted  it.  From  within, 
the  lines  were  attacked  by  the  Campanians  and  Hannibal's  auxiliary  garrison ; 
but*  the  Romans  were  numerous  enough  to  defend  both  fronts  of  their  works ; 
they  held  their  ground  steadily,  neither  yielding  nor  rashly  pursuing ;  and  Han- 
nibal, finding  his  utmost  efforts  vain,  drew  off  his  army.*''  Some  resolution  must 
be  taken  promptly ;  his  cavalry  could  not  be  fed  where  he  was,  for  the  Romans 
had  previously  destroyed  or  carried  away  every  thinff  that  might  serve  for  for« 
age ;  nor  could  he  venture  to  wait  till  the  new  consuls  should  have  raised  their 
legions,  and  be  ready  to  march  from  Rome  and  threaten  his  rear.  One  only 
hope  remained ;  one  attempt  might  yet  be  made,  which  should  either  raise  the 
siege  of  Capua  or  accomplish  a  still  greater  object :  Hannibal  resolved  to  march 
upon  Rome. 

A  Numidian  was  again  found,  who  undertook  to  pass  over  to  the  Roman  lines 

<as  a  deserter,  and  from  thence  to  make  his  escape  into  Capua,  bear-  n,  ^to  mi  n-ri 

■ing  a  letter  from  Hannibal,  which  explained  his  purpose,  and  con-  ^"*«^ 

iwed  the  Capuans  patiently  to  abide  the  issue  of  his  attempt  for  a  little  while.''* 

When  this  letter  reached  Capua,  Hannibal  was  already  gone ;  his  camp-fires  had 

*■  livy,  XXVI.  1.    Frontinui,  m.  IS,  S.  "  LItv,  XXVI.  fi. 

■•  livy,  XXVI.  e.  "»  Polybina,  IX.  8.    Livy,  XXVL  ft. 

"•  Llvy,  XXVI.  12.  "♦  Polybins,  IX.  6.    Livy.XXVLT. 
■»  livy,  XXVI.  4.    Frontln«»,  IV.  7,  «•. 
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been  seen  burning,  as  nsnal,  all  ni^t  in  his  aoeiistomed  position  on  Ti&ta ;  bat 
he  had  begun  his  march  the  preceding  evening,  immediately  after  dark,  while  the 
Romans  still  thought  that  his  annj  was  hanging  OTer  their  heads,  and  were  look- 
ing for  a  second  assault."' 

His  army  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  behind  Tifata;  and  thej 
DUMtyaroMiiiiaf  oat  kucw  uot  whlthor  he  was  gone.  Even  so  it  is  with  us  at  this  day ; 
ki^um^tmmth.       ^^  j^g^  |jjm  f^jj^  Tifata ;  we  find  him  before  Rome ;  but  we  know 

nothing  of  his  course  between.  Conflietinff  and  contradictory  accounts  have  nsde 
the  truth  undiscoverable :  what  regions  of  Italy  looked  with  fear  or  hope  oa  tb« 
march  of  the  great  general  and  his  famous  soldiers,  it  is  impossible  from  our  ex- 
isting  records  to  determine.  Whether  he  followed  the  track  of  Pyrrhus,  snd 
spr^  havoc  through  tie  lands  of  the  numerous  colonies  on  the  Latin  road.  Gates, 
Oasinum,  Interamna,  and  Fregellad  ;*'*  or  whether,  to  baffle  the  enemy's  pursuit, 
and  avoid  the  delay  of  crossing  the  Yultumus,  he  plunged  northwards  mto  tfa« 
heart  of  Samnium,"^  astonished  the  Latin  colonists  of  CEsemia  with  his  unlooked- 
for  passage,  crossed  the  central  Apennines  into  the  country  of  the  Peligniaos, 
and  then,  turning  suddenly  to  his  left,  broke  down  into  the  land  of  the  Mar- 
sians,  passing  along  the  glassy  waters  of  Fueinus,  and  under  the  ancient  walk  of 
Alba,  and  scaring  the  upland  glades  and  quiet  streams  of  the  aboriginal  Sabines, 
with  the  wild  array  of  his  Nuraidian  horsemen ;  we  cannot  wiih  any  oonfidenoe 
decide.  Yet  the  agreement  of  all  the  stories  as  to  the  latter  pari  of  his  murch 
seems  to  point  out  the  line  of  its  beginning.  All  accounts  say  that,  descendiog 
nearly  by  the  old  route  ci  the  Qauls,  he  kept  the  Tiber  on  his  right,  and  the 
Anio  on  his  left ;  and  that,  finally,  he  crossed  the  Anio,  and  encamped  at  a  dis* 
tance  of  less  than  four  miles  from  the  walls  of  Rome.'^ 

Before  the  sweeping  pursuit  of  his  Numidians,  crowds  of  fu^tives  were  seen 
TbrnrtaRooN;  «Dtii.  ^J^^g  towsrds  tho  clty,  while  the  smoke  of  burmng  houses  sroie 
i^Mik»mM.  f^j^  j^nd  wide  into  the  sky.  Within  the  walls  the  confusion  and 
terror  irere  at  their  height :  he  was  come  at  last,  this  Hannibal,  whom  they  bsd 
so  long  dreaded ;  he  had  at  length  dared  what  even  the  slaughter  of  Caone  had 
not  emboldened  him  to  venture ;  some  victory  greater  even  than  Canns  most 
have  given  him  this  confidence ;  the  three  armies  before  Capua  must  be  utterly 
destroyed ;  last  year  he  had  destroyed  or  dispereed  three  other  armies,  and  had 
gained  possession  of  the  entire  south  of  Italy ;  and  now  he  had  stormed  the  Iktei 
before  Capua,  had  cut  to  pieces  the  whole  remaining  force  of  the  Roman  peoplei 
and  was  come  to  Rome  to  finish  his  work.  So  the  wives  and  mothers  of  Rome 
lamented,  as  they  hurried  to  the  temples ;  and  there,  prostrate  before  the  gods, 
and  sweeping  the  sacred  pavement  with  their  unbound  hair  in  the  agony  of  tiiar 
fear,  they  remained  pouring  forth  their  prayers  for  deliverance.  Their  sons  and 
husbands  hastened  to  man  the  walls  ana  the  dtadeU  and  to  secure  the  most  im* 
portant  points  without  the  city ;  whilst  the  senate,  as  calm  as  their  fstiiers  ot 
old,  whom  the  Gauls  massacred  when  sitting  at  their  own  doors,  but  with  the 
energy  of  manly  resolution,  rather  than  the  res^rnation  of  despair,  met  in  tiie 
Forum,  and  there  remained  assembled,  to  direct  every  magistvate  on  the  instant 
how  he  might  best  fulfil  his  duty.'" 

But  God's  care  watched  over  the  safety  of  a  people  whom  he  had  ehoaen  ia 
iumiipi«Nmdfk«ai  ^ork  out  tho  purposcs  of  his  providence :  Rome  was  not  to  jjcrish. 
•mmmJT^  ^wo  city  legious  were  to  be  raised,  as  usual,  at  the  beginning  of 

the  year ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  cttisena  front  thexsountry  tribes  woe  to  meet 
at  Rome  on  this  very  oay  for  the  enhstment  for  one  of  these  Ic^ns ;  whiletbeiol* 
diers  of  the  other,  which  had  been  eniolled  a  sh<Hi  time  before,  were  to  appear 
at  Rome  on  this  same  day  in  arms,  having  been  allowed,  as  the  custom  was,  to 
return  home  for  a  few  days  after  their  edistment,  to  prepare  for  active  aernee. 

»  Polybiw,  IX.  5.  "•  Polybiua,  IX.  a.     lavy,XXVL«.    ^ 

w  Livy,  XXVI.  9.  pian,  Vll.  38.  ^^  . 

«  Polybiitt,  IX.  5.  "•  Polybiiw,  IX.  6.    livy,  XXVI.  f. 
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Thus  it  happened  that  ten  thonsand  men  were  brought  together  at  the  yery  mo- 
ment when  they  were  most  needed,  and  were  ready  to  repel  any  assault  upon 
the  walls.''*  The  allies,  it  seems,  were  not  prdinarUy  called  out  to  serre  with 
the  two  city  legions ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Latin  colony  of 
Alba,  having  seen  Hannibal  pass  by  their  walls,  and  gnessing'the  object  of  his 
march,  sent  his  whole  force  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Rome ;  a  xeal  which  the 
Greek  writers  compared  to  that  of  Plataea,  whose  citizens  fought  alone  by  the 
side  of  the  Athenians  on  the  day  of  Marathon.  **' 

To  assault  the  walls  of  Rome  was  now  hopeless ;  but  the  open  country  was  at 
Hannibars  mercy,  a  country  which  had  seen  no  enemy  for  near  a  HmniiMa  >nT«gM  um 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  cultix-ated  and  inhaUted  in  the  full  seou-  """^  """^ 
rity  of  peace.  Far  and  wide  it  was  ovemin  by  Hannibars  soldiers ;  and  the 
army  appears  to  have  moved  about,  encamping  in  one  place  after  another,  and 
sweeping  cattle  and  prisoners  and  plunder  of  every  sort,  beyond  numbering,  within 
the  inclosure  of  its  camp.'** 

Itf  was,  probably,  in  the  course  of  these  excursions,  that  Hannibal,  at  'he  head 
of  a  large,  body  of  cavalry,  came  close  up  to  the  Colline  gate,  rode  h*  ridMaptotiM  waiii 
alon^  leisurely  under  the  walls  to  see  all  he  could  of  the  city,  and  •'^<>«^ 
18  said  to  have  cast  his  javelin  into  it  as  in  defiance.'**  From  farthest  Spain  he 
had  come  into  Italy ;  he  had  wasted  the  whole  country  of  the  Romans  and  their 
allies  with  fire  and  sword  for  more  than  six  years,  had  slain  more  of  their  cit- 
iaens  than  were  now  alive  to  bear  arms  against  him ;  and  at  last  he  was  shutting 
them  up  within  their  city,  and  riding  freely  under  their  walls,  while  none  dared 
meet  him  in  the  field.  If  any  thing  of  disappointment  depressed  his  mind  at  that 
instant ;  if  he  felt  that  Rome's  strength  was  not  broken,  nor  the  spirit  of  her 
people  quelled,  that  his  own  fortune  was  wavering,  and  that  his  last  effort  had 
oeen  made,  and  made  in  vain ;  yet  thinldng  where  he  was,  and  of  the  shame  and  loss 
which  his  presence  was  causing  to  hb  enemies,  he  must  have  wished  that  his  father 
could  have  lived  to  see  that  day,  and  must  have  thanked  the  gods  of  his  country 
that  they  had  enabled  him  so  fully  to  perform  his  vow. 

For  some  time,  we  know  not  how  long,  this  devastation  of  the  Roman  territory 
lasted  ^thout  opposition.  Meani^hile  the  siege  of  Capua  was  not  ^.1,1,.  ^tom  to 
raised;  and  Fabius,  in  earnestly  dissuading  such  a  confession  of  S!!IS''St**^'^SS 
fear,  showed  that  he  could  be  firm  no  less  than  cautious,  when  ^""^^^ 
boldness  was  the  highest  prudence.  But  Fulvius,  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
besieging  army,  was  recalled  to  Rome :  Fabius  had  ever  acted  with  him,  and  was 
glad  to  have  the  aid  of  his  courage  and  ability ;  and  when  he  arrived,  and  by  a 
yote  of  the  senate  was  united  with  the  consuls  in  the  command,  the  Roman 
forces  were  led  out  of  the  city,  and  encamped,  accordii^  to  Fabius'  old  policy, 
within  ten  stadia  of  the  enemy,  to  check  his  free  license  of  plunder.'**  At  the 
same  time,  parties  acting  on  the  rear  of  Hannibal's  army  had  broken  down  the 
bridgea  over  the  Anio,  his  line  of  retreat,  like  his  advance,  being  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  river,  and  not  by  the  Latin  road. 

Hannibal  had  purposely  waited  to  allow  time  for  his  movement  to  produce  its 
intended  effect  in  the  rabing  of  the  siege  of  Gapua.  That  time,  h^i^^.^,,,^ 
mecording  to  his  calculations,  was  now  come :  the  news  of  his  ar- 
rival be^ie  Rome  must  have  reached  the  Roman  Imes  before  Capua ;  and  the 
armies  from  that  quarter,  hastening  by  the  Latin  road  to  the  defence  of  their 
eity,  must  have  left  the  communication  with  Capua  free.  The  presence  of  Ful- 
ytns  with  his  army  in  Latinm,  which  Hannibal  would  instantly  discover,  by  the 
thrice-repeated  sounding  of  the  watch,  as  Hasdmbal  found  out  Nero's  arrival  in 
the  camp  of  Livius  near  Sena,  would  confirm  him  m  his  expectation  that  the 
other  proconsul  was  on  hb  march  with  the  mass  of  the  army;  and  he  accord* 

"•Pol3r1>la9,TX.6.  ■•  Livy,  XXVI.  10.    Pliny,  XXXIV.  16. 

«"  Appian,  VII.  8».  »•  livy,  XXVI.  8,  9,  10.     Polyhios,  IX.  7. 

•*  P^Uu,  IX.  6.  Appian,  VII.  40. 
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ingly  eommenced  his  retreat  by  the  Tiburtine  road,  that  he  .night  not  eneonntei 
Appius  in  front,  while  the  consuls  and  Fabius  were  pressing  on  his  rear. 

Accordingly,  as  the  bridges  were  destroyed,  he  proceecfod  to  effect  hb  pas* 
TiMR«MMMiMru»  >&g^  through  the  rirer,  and  carried  over  his  army  under  the  pro* 
■(•diiiMM.  tection  of  his  cavalry,  although  the  Romans  attacked  him  dunng 

the  passaffe,  and  cut  off  a  laige  part  of  the  plunder  which  he  had  collected  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Rome.***  He  then  continued  his  retreat ;  and  the  Romsa 
followed  him,  but  at  a  careful  distance,  and  keeping  steadily  on  the  higher  grounds^ 
to  be  safe  from  the  assaults  of  his  dreaded  caval^J** 

In  this  manner  Hannibal  marched  with  the  greatest  rapidity  for  five  days, 
lb  wMhM  down  bto  which,  if  he  was  moving  by  the  Valerian  road,  must  have  brought 
"'^'^'  him  at  least  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Marsians,  and  the  shores 

of  the  lake  Fucinus.'*^  From  thence  he  would  again  have  crossed  by  the  Fores 
Carrosa  to  the  plain  of  the  Pelignians,  and  so  retraced  his  steps  through  Sam- 
nium  towards  Capua.  But  at  this  point  he  received  intelligence  iliat  the  Romas 
armies  were  still  in  their  lines,  that  his  march  upon  Rome  had  therefore  failed, 
and  that  his  communications  with  Capua  were  as  hopeless  as  ever.  Instantly  he 
changed  all  his  plans ;  and  feeliug  obliged  to  abandon  Capua,  the  importance  of 
his  operations  in  the  south  rose  upon  him  in  proportion.  Hitherto  he  had  not 
thought  fit  to  delay  his  march  for  the  sake  of  attacking  the  army  which  was  pur- 
suing him;  but  now  he  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  this  enemy;  so  he  toraed 
fiercely  upon  them,  and  assaulted  their  camp  in  the  night.  The  Romans,  6U^ 
prised  and  confounded,  were  driven  from  it  with  considerable  loss,  and  took  lefa^ 
m  a  strong  position  in  the  mountains.  Hannibal  then  resumed  his  march,  bat, 
instead  of  turning  short  to  his  right  towards  Campania,  descended  towards  the 
Adriatic  and  the  plains  of  Apulia,  and  from  thence  returned  to  what  was  now 
the  stronghold  of  his  power  in  Italy,  the  country  of  the  Bruttians.*** 

The  citadel  of  Tarentum  still  held  out  against  him ;  but  Rh^um,  confident  in 
lit  mill  fiMiigFiit  Its  remoteness,  had  never  yet  seen  his  cavalry  in  its  territory,  and 
^"^  was  now  less  likely  than  ever  to  dread  his  presence,  as  he  had 

so  lately  been  heard  of  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  and  under  the  walls  of  Borne. 
With  a  rapid  march  therefore  he  hastened  to  surprise  Rhegium.  Tidings  of  hia 
coming  reached  the  city  just  in  time  for  the  Rhegians  to  shut  their  gates  agsinst 
him ;  but  half  their  people  were  in  the  country,  in  the  full  security  of  peace ;  and 
these  all  fell  into  his  power."*  We  know  not  whether  he  treated  them  kindly, 
as  hoping  through  their  means  to  win  Rhegrium,  as  he  had  won  Tarentum ;  or 
whether  disappomtment  was  now  stronger  tbui  hope,  and,  despairing  of  drawing 
the  allies  of  Rome  to  his  side,  he  was  now  as  inveterate  against  them  as  against 
the  Romans.  He  retired  from  his  fruitless  attempt  to  win  Rhegium  only  to 
receive  the  tidings  of  the  loss  of  Capua. 

The  Romans  had  patiently  waited  their  Ume,  and  were  now  to  reap  their  n' 
n«R«MM|m«(b«  ward.  The  consuls  were  both  to  command  in  Apulia  with  two 
tkgt^tcmpaM,  consular  armies;  one  of  them  therefore  must  have  returned  to 

Rome,  to  raise  the  two  additional  legions  which  were  required.  .  Fulvius  hasten- 
ed back  to  the  lines  before  Capua.  His  prey  was  now  in  his  power ;  the  strait- 
ness  of  the  blockade  could  no  longer  be  endured,  and  aid  from  Hannibal  was  not 
to  be  hopod.  It  is  said  that  meroy  was  still  promised  to  any  Capnsn  who 
should  come  over  to  the  Romans  before  a  certain  day,  but  that  none  avuled 
themselves  of  the  offer,  feeling,  says  Livy,  that  their  offence  was  beyond  foigive- 
ness.'*^  This  can  only  mean  that  they  believed  the  Romans  to  be  as  faithless  as 
they  were  cruel,  and  felt  sure  that  every  promise  of  mercy  would  be  evaded  or 
openly  broken.  One  last  attempt  was  made  to  summon  Hannibal  again  to  their 
aid ;  but  the  Numidians  employed  on  the  service  were  detected  this  time  ia  the 

»  PolyWue,  IX.  7.  ■•  Polybios,  IX.  7.    Appum,  VIL  «-<». 
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Roman  lines,  and  were  sent  back  torn  with  ttripes»  and  with  thdr  hands  cut  o% 
into  the  city.'*' 

No  Capuan  writer  has  snrrived  to  record  the  last  straggle  of  his  country ;  and 
never  were  any  people  less  to  be  belieyed  than  the  Romans,  when  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^  ^ 
speaking  of  their  enemies.  Yet  the  greatest  man  could  not  have  ojpm|  pdM  ikM. 
supported  the  expiring  weakness  of  an  unheroic  people ;  and  we  "  **** 
hear  of  no  great  man  in  Capua.  Some  of  the  principal  men  in  the  senate 
met,  it  is  said,  at  the  house  of  one  of  their  number,  Yibius  Yirrios,  where  a  mag* 
nificent  banquet  had  been  prepared  for  them ;  they  ate  and  drank,  and  when  the 
feast  was  over,  they  all  swallowed  poison.  Then,  having  done  with  pleasure  and 
with  life,  they  took  a  last  leave  of  each  other;  they  embraced  each  other,  la- 
menting with  many  tears  their  own  and  their  country's  calamity ;  and  some  re- 
mained to  be  burrod  together  on  the  same  funeral  pile,  while  others  went  away 
to  die  at  their  own  homes.  All  were  dead  before  the  Romans  entered  the 
oity.*" 

In  the  mean  while  the  Capuan  government,  unable  to  restrain  their  starving 
people,  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  enemy.  In  modem  g^^„^,^^t 
warfare  the  surrender  of  a  besieged  town  involves  no  extreme  "" 
suffering ;  even  in  civil  wars,  justice  or  vengeance  only  demands  a  certain  number 
of  victims,  and  the  mass  of  the  population  scarcely  feeb  its  condition  affected^ 
But  surrender,  Mido,  according  to  the  Roman  laws  of  war,  placed  the  property, 
liberties,  and  lives  of  the  whole  surrendered  people  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
oonqoerors ;  and  that  not  formally,  as  a  right,  the  enforcement  of  which  were 
monstrous,  but  as  mie  to  abate  which  in  any  instance  was  an  act  of  free  mercy. 
In  this  sense  Capua  was  surrendered ;  in  the  morning  after  Yibius  Yinius'  fune- 
ral banquet,  the  gate  of  Jupiter,  which  looked  towards  the  Roman  }iead-quarters, 
was  thrown  open;  and  a  Roman  legion,  with  its  usual  force  of  cavalry  doubled, 
marched  in  to  take  possession.  It  was  commanded  by  C.  Fulvius,  the  brother 
of  the  proconsul,  who  immediately  placed  guards  at  all  the  gates,  caused  all  the 
arms  in.  the  city  to  be  brought  to  him,  made  prisoners  of  the  Carthaginian  garri- 
son, and  sent  all  the  Capuian  senators  into  the  Roman  camp,  to  abide  his  broth- 
er's sentence* 

No  Roman  family  has  preserved  a  more  uniform  character  of  pride  and  cruelty 
through  successive  generations  than  the  Claudii;  but  in  the  treat-  Faiviu«it>«niiMin. 
ment  of  the  Capuans,  Q.  Fulvius  was  so  much  the  principal  act-  •*««(o«>^ 
or,  that,  according  to  some  of  the  annals,  Appius  Claudius  was  no  longer  alive, 
nving  been  mortally  wounded  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  siege.***  His 
daughter  had  been  married  to  a  Campanian ;  and  the  senators  of  Capua  might 
perhaps  seem  to  him  worthier  of  regaid  than  the  commons  of  Rome.  But 
whether  Appius  was  living  or  dead,  he  was  unable  to  arrest  the  course  of  his 
colleague's  vengeance.  The  Capuan  senators  were  immediately  chained  as  bond- 
slaves, were  commanded  to  give  up  all  their  gold  and  silver  to  the  quesstors,  and 
were  then  sent  in  custody,  five-and-twentv  to  Cales,  and  twenty-eight  to  Tea- 
num.  Ere  the  next  night  was  over,  Fulvius,  with  2000  chosen  horsemen,  left 
the  camp,  and  arrived  at  Teonum  by  daybreak.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  Forum, 
ordered  the  magbtrates  of  Teanum  to  bring  forth  their  prisoners,  and  saw  them 
all  scourged  and  beheaded  in  his  presence.  Hien  he  rode  off  to  Cales,  and  re^ 
peated  the  same  tragedy  there.'** 

Atilla  and  Calatia  flowed  the  example  of  Capua,  and  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion to  the  Romans.    There,  also,  about  twenty  senators  were  fl,T,ntTfnf— trfin 
executed,  and  about  three  hundred  persons  of  noble  birth,  in  *>>•  cmmp*"*»^ 
one  or  other  of  the  three  cities,  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  thrown  into  the  Mamer- 
tine  prison,  there  to  die  of  starvation  and  misery,  while  others  met  a  simiUr  fate 
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in  the  Tarious  allied  dtieia  whither  they  were  eent  pnaonemr'*  The  beei^;iiig 
army  waa  then  relieved  from  its  Ions  Benrices ;  part  of  it  was  probably  teat  home, 
or  transferred  to  one  of  the  eonaols  to  form  his  army  in  ApuUa.  C.  Nero,  the 
propraetor,  was  sent  with  about  13,000  men  into  Spain,  where  the  Roman  affiurs 
were  in  a  most  critical  state  ;^^  while  Q.  Fahdus  remained  still  as  prooonsol  in 
Capua,  exercising  the  utmost  aeyerity  of  conquest  oyer  the  reflonant  of  the  unfbr* 
tunate  people. 
A  few  months  afterwards,  on  the  night  of  the  ISth  of  Mareh  in  the  following 

DNiMtabMtthMu     y®^'  *  ^^^  broke  out  at  Rome  in  Bereral  plaees  at  <»iee,  in  the 

neighborhood  of  the  Forum.  The  temple  of  Vesta,  and  its  eternal 
fire,  the  type  of  the  life  of  the  commonwealth,  were  saved  with  great  difficulty. 
This  fire  was  said  to  be  the  -work  of  some  noble  Oi^puana  whose  fiitheis  had  been 
beheaded  by  Q.  Fulvius ;  they  were  accused  by  one  of  their  slaves ;  and  a  eon- 
fession  of  the  charge  having  been  forced  from  their  other  slaves  by  torture,  the 
young  men  were  put  to  death.***  Fulvius  made  this  a  pretence  for  fresh  sevm* 
ties  against  the  Capuans ;  and  no  doubt  it  had  an  influence  upon  the  senate  when 
the  fate  of  the  three  revolted  cities  ci  Campania  was  finally  decided.  As  the 
Capuans  had  enjoyed  the  franchise  of  Roman  citizens,  the  senate  was  obligad  to 
obtain  an  act  of  the  comitia,  empowering  them  to  determine  their  future  condi- 
tion. A  number  of  decrees  were  passed  accordingly,  as  after  the  gi^eat  Latin 
war,  distinguishing  the  punishment  of  different  classes,  and  even  of  diflerent  indi- 
viduals. All  who  had  been  senators,  or  held  any  office,  were  reduced  to  mtter  beg- 
gary, their  lands  being  forfeited  to  Rome,  together  with  the  whole  Oampanian 
territory,  and  their  personal  property  of  every  kind  being  ordered  to  be  sold.  Some 
were  sold,  besides,  for  slaves,  with  their  wives  and  children ;  and  it  was  especially 
ordered  that  tjiey  should  be  eold  at  Rome,  lest  some  of  their  countrymen  or  neigh- 
bors  should  purchase  them  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  their  Mberty.  All  who  had 
been  in  Capua  during  the  siege  were  transported  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  forbid- 
den to  possess  lands  or  houses  above  a  certain  measure,  or  out  of  certain  specified 
districts ;  those  who  had  not  been  in  Capua,  or  in  any  other  revolted  city,  during 
the  war,  were  only  transported  beyond  the  liris ;  wlule  those  who  had  gone  orer 
to  the  Romans  before  Hannibal  entered  Capua,  were  removed  no  further  than 
across  the  Vulturnus.  In  their  exiled  state,  however,  they  were  stiU  to  be  per- 
sonally free,  but  were  incapable  of  enjoying  either  the  Roman  franchise  or  the 
Latin.'**  The  city  of  Capua,  bereaved  of  sTl  its  citiaens,  was  left  to  be  inhab- 
ited by  that  mixed  multitude  of  resident  foreigners,  freedmen,  and  half-ciUaens, 
who,  as  shopkeepers  and  mechanics,  had  always  formed  a  large  part  of  the  popn- 
lation ;  and  all  political  organization  was  strictly  denied  to  them ;  and  they  were 
placed  under  the  government  of  a  prsefect  sent  thither  eveiy  year  from  Rome,'** 
The  Campanian  plain,  the  glory  of  Italy,  and  all  the  domain  lands  which  Capiia 
had  won  in  former  wars,  when  she  was  the  ally  of  Rome,  as  her  share  of  the 
spoils  of  Samnium,  were  forfeited  to  the  Roman  people.  In  the  domain  lands 
some  colonies  were  planted  soon  after  the  war  ;***  but  the  Campanian  plain  was 
held  in  occupation  by  a  number  of  Roman  dtiiens;  and  the  veotiga],or  rent» 
which  they  paid  to  the  state,  was  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  yean  an  important  part  of 
the  Roman  revenue.**'  Only  two  individuals  were  found  deserving  of  favor,  it  is 
said,  among  the  whole  Capuan  people :  these  were  two  women,  one  of  whom  had 
daily  sacrificed  in  secret  during  the  siege  for  the  success  of  t«ie  Romans;  and 
the  other  had  secretly  fed  some  Roman  prisoners.  These  had  their  property  re- 
stored to  them  by  a  special  decree  of  the  senate ;  and  they  were  desired  Is 
go  to  Rome  and  to  petition  the  senate,  if  they  thought  proper,  for  some  addi* 
tional  reward.*** 
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I  have  given  the  settlement  of  Campania  and  the  fate  of  the  Capuans  in  detail, 
becanae  it  seems  taken  from  authentic  sources,  and  is  character*  j^^^^  ^  ^AMd  • 
istie  of  the  stem  detflirmination  with  which  the  Roman  government  ^^^t^- 
went  through  its  work.  It  is  no  less  characteristic  that  when  Q.  Fulvius  applied 
for  a  trinmph,  after  his  most  important  and  splendid  success,  the  senate  refused 
to  grant  it,  because  he  had  only  recovered  wnat  had  belonged  to  Rome  before ; 
and  the  mere  retrieving  of  losses,  and  restoring  the  dominion  of  the  common- 
wealth to  its  former  extent,  was  no  subject  of  extraordinary  exultation.*^ 

But  although  not  rewarded  by  a  triumph,  the  conquest  of  Capua  was  one  of 
the  most  important  services  ever  rendered  by  a  Roman  general  iiaportaaM  ar  om  tak- 
to  his  country.  It  did  not  merely  deprive  Hannibal  of  the  great-  ^^^•v^- 
est  fruit  of  his  greatest  victory,  and  thus  seem  to  imdo  the  work  of  Cann» ;  but 
its  effect  was  felt  far  and  wide,  encouraging  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  striking  terror 
into  her  enemies ;  tempting  the  cities  which  had  revolted  to  return  without  delay 
to  their  allegiance,  and  filling  Hannibal  with  suspicions  of  those  who  were  still 
true  to  him,  as  if  they  only  waited  to  purchase  their  pardon  by  some  act  of 
treachery  towards  his  garrisons.  By  the  recovery  of  Capua  his  great  experi- 
ment seemed  decided  against  him.  It  appeared  impossible,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  rally  such  a  coalition  of  the  Italian  states  against  the  Roman  power 
in  Italy,  as  might  be  able  to  overthrow  it  We  almost  ask,  with  what  reason- 
able hopes  could  Hannibal  from  this  time  forward  continue  the  war  ?  or  why 
did  he  not  change  the  seat  of  it  from  Southern  Italy  to  Etruria  and  Cisalpine 

But  with  whatever  feelings  of  disappointment  and  grief  he  may  have  heard  of 
the  fall  of  Capua,  of  the  ruin  of  his  allies,  and  the  bloody  death  huhiuv  ^vmbb 
of  so  many  of  the  Capuan  senators,  and  of  the  brave  Jubellius  i^i>*<'^ 
Taurea,  whom  he  had  personally  known  and  honored,  yet  the  last  campaign  was 
not  without  many  solid  grounds  of  encouragement.  Never  had  the  invincible 
force  of  his  army  been  more  fully  proved.  He  had  overrun  half  Italy,  had 
crossed  and  reerossed  the  passes  of  the  Apennines,  had  plunged  into  the  midst 
of  the  Roman  allies,  and  had  laid  waste  the  territory  of  Rome  with  fire  and 
sword.  Yet  no  superiority  of  numbers,  no  advantage  of  ground,  no  knowledge 
of  the  country,  haa  ever  emboldened  the  Romans  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  or 
even  to  beset  his  road,  or  to  obstruct  and  harass  his  march.  Once  only,  when  he 
was  thought  to  be  retreating,  had  they  ventured  to  follow  him  at  a  cautious  dis- 
tance ;  but  he  had  turned  upon  them  in  his  strength ;  and  the  two  consuls,  and 
Q.  Fulvius  with  them,  were  driven  before  him  as  fugitives  to  the  mountains,  their 
oamp  stormed,  and  their  legions  scattered.  It  was  plain,  then,  that  he  might 
hold  bis  ffround  in  Italy  as  long  as  he  pleased,  suppoi-ting  his  army  at  its  cost, 
and  draimi^  the  resources  of  Rome  and  her  allies,  year  after  year,  till  in  mere 
exhaustion  the  Roman  commons  would  probably  join  the  Latin  colonies  and  the 
allies  in  forcing  the  senate  to  make  peace. 

At  this  very  moment  Etruria  was  restless,  and  required  an  army  of  two  legions 
to  keep  it  quiet  ^  the  Roman  commons,  in  addition  to  their  heavy  ^^f,,,^,  .^.m. 
taxation  and  military  service,  had  seen  their  lands  laid  waste,  and  •uucm  oMfc^^miiM 
yet  were  called  upon  to  bear  fresh  burdens :  and  there  was  a  spirit 
of  discontent  working  in  the  Latin  colonies,  which  a  little  more  provocation  might 
excite  to  open  revolt,  Spain,  besides,  seemed  at  last  to  be  freed  from  the  enemy ; 
and  the  recent  defeats  and  deaths  of  the  two  Scipios  there  held  out  the  hope  to 
Hannibal,  that  now  at  length  his  brother  Hasdrubal,  having  nothing  to  detain  him 
m  Spain,  might  lead  a  second  CarthaginiaB  army  into  Italy,  and  establish  himself 
in  Etnnia,  depriving  Rome  of  the  resources  of  the  Etruscan  and  Umbrian  states, 
as  she  had  already  lost  those  of  half  Samnium,  of  Lucania,  Bruttium,  and  Apulia. 
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Then,  asgailed  at  once  by  two  sons  of  Hamilcar,  on  the  north  and  the  8oath»  Che 
Roman  power,  which  one  of  them  singly  had  ao  aUig^;ered,  most,  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  both,  be  beaten  to  the  ground  and  destroy^  Vhth  soeh  hcnes,  and 
with  no  unreasonable  confidence,  Hannibal  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  Capua» 
and  allowed  his  army,  after  its  severe  marching,  to  rest  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  in  Apulia.*^  And  now,  as  we  have  brought  the  war  in  Italy  to  this  pomt^ 
It  IS  time  to  look  abroad,  and  to  observe  the  course  of  this  mifrhty  contest  in 
^pain,  in  Greece,  and  in  Sicily. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

PBOGBESS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  SPAIN,  SiaLT,  AND  GREECE-OPERATIONS  OF  TBS 
8CIPI0S  IN  SPAIN— THEIR  DEFEAT  AND  DEATH— KACEDON  AND  GBEEGS- 
REVOLUTIONS  OF  SYRACUSE— MARCELLUS  IN  SICILY-BIBGE  OF  SYRACUSE- 
ARCHIMEDES-SACK  OF  SYRACUSE,  AND  REDUCTION  OF  SICILY— MUTINES, 
THE  NUMIDIAN,  IN  SICILY.— A.  U.  C.  688  TO  5i8. 

Wars  must  of  necessity  form  a  large  part  of  all  history ;  but  in  most  wars  the 
wiMB  wHi  lit  to  iM  n*"^^ive  of  military  operations  is  without  interest  for  posterity,  and 
rri«t«i  d^Siuuotip  should  only  be  given  by  contemporary  writers.    It  was  right  for 

Thucydides  to  relate  every  little  expedition  of  the  Peloponnesiaa 
war  at  length ;  but  modem  writers  do  wrong  in  following  his  example ;  for  the 
details  of  petty  warfare  are  unworthy  to  survive  their  own  generation.  And  there 
are  also  wars  conducted  on  a  great  scale,  and  very  important  in  their  conse- 
quences, the  particulars  of  which  may  safely  be  forgotten.  For  military  events 
should  only  be  related  circumstantially  to  after  ages,  when  they  either  contain  a 
great  lesson  in  the  art  of  war,  or  are  so  striking  m  their  incidents,  as  to  acquire 
the  interest  of  a  romance,  and  thus  retain  their  hold  on  the  imaginations  and 
moral  feelings  of  all  ages  and  countries.  Hannibars  campaiirns  in  Italy  have  this 
double  claim  on  our  notice :  they  are  a  most  valuable  stuay  for  the  soldier,  whilst 
for  readers  in  general  they  are  a  varied  and  eventful  story,  rich  in  characteis, 
scenes,  and  actions.  But  the  war  in  Spain,  although  most  important  in  its  results, 
and  still  more  the  feeble  bickerings  rather  than  wars  of  the  decayed  states  of 
Greece,  may  and  ought  to  be  rekted  summarily.  A  closer  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  war  in  Sicily :  there  again  the  military  and  the  general  interest  of 
the  story  are  great ;  we  have  the  ancient  art  of  defence  exhimted  it  its  highest 
perfection ;  we  have  the  immortal  names  of  Syracuse  and  Archimedes. 

There  is  another  reason,  however,  why  we  should  not  give  a  minute  account 
OimHsn  <rf  Ml  b  of  thc  Spauish  war:  because  we  really  know  nothing  about  it. 
'v*^  The  Boman  annalists,  whom  Livy  has  copied  here,  seem  to  have 

outdone  their  usual  exaggerations  in  describing  the  exploits  of  the  two  Soipios ; 
and  what  is  the  truth  concealed  beneath  thb  mass  of  fiction,  we  are  wholly  unable 
to  discover.  Spain,  we  know,  has  in  later  wars  been  overrun  victoriously  and 
lost  again  in  a  single  summer;  and  no  one  can  say  how  far  the  Scipios  may  at 
times  have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country :  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
first  years  of  their  command  ihey  made  no  lasting  impression  south  of  the  Ibenm 
Still  their  maintaining  their  ground  at  all  in  Spam  was  of  signal  service  to  Bomek 
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The  Carthaginians,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  the  importance  of  ex-  ^^r  c  •«  a  aiiL 
pelling  them ;  but  it  appears  that  in  the  year  HI,  they  became 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Syphax»  one  of  the  Kings  or  chiefe  of  the  Numidians ;  and 
a  war  in  Africa  was  always  so  alarming  to  them,  that  they  recalled  HasdrubaU. 
Hannibal'9  brother,  from  Spain,  with  a  part  of  their  forces  employed  in  that 
country,  and  thus  took  off  the  pressure  from  the  Romans  at  a  most  critical  mo- 
ment.' The  Scipios  availed  themselves  of  this  relief  ably ;  and  now  they  seemed 
to  have  advancea  into  the  heart  of  Spain  with  effect,  to  have  drawn  over  many 
of  the  Spanish  tribes  to  the  Roman  ailianoe,  and  thus  to  have  obtained  large  re- 
cruits for  their  own  army,  which  received  but  slight  reinforcements  from  Rome. 
It  IB  said  that  20,000  Celtiberians  were  raised  to  serve  under  the  Scipios,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  300  noble  Spaniards  were  sent'into  Italy  to  detach  their 
countrymen  there  from  Hannibal's  service.'  Cn.  Scipio,  we  are  told,  was  greatly 
loved  and  reverenced  by  the  Spaniards  ;*  and  his  influence  probably  attracted  the 
Celtiberians  to  the  Roman  armies ;  but  we  know  not  where  he  found  money  to 
pay  them,  as  the  Roman  treasury  was  in  no  condition  to  supply  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  make  war  support  war.  However,  careful  economy  of  the  plunder 
which  he  may  have  won  from  some  of  the  allies  of  Carthage,  assisted  perhaps 
by  loans  from  some  of  the  Spanish  chiefs  attached  to  himself  and  to  Rome,  had 
enabled  him  to  raise  a  large  army ;  so  that,  when  Hasdrubal  returned  from  Africa, 
apparently  late  in  542,  although  there  were  two  other  Carthaginian  generals  in 
SjMiin,^  each  commanding  a  separate  army,  yet  the  Roman  generah  thought 
themselves  strong  enough  to  act  on  the  offensive ;  and  they  concerted  a  grand 
plan  for  the  campaign  of  ^43,  by  which  they  hoped  to  destroy  all  the  armies 
opposed  to  them,  and  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Spain.  With  this  confi- 
dence they  divided  their  forces,  and  having  crossed  the  Iberus,  marched  each  in 
Eursuit  of  a  separate  enemy.  Cn.  Scipio  was  to  attack  Hasdrubal,  while  his 
rother  was  to  fall  on  the  other  two  Carthaginian  generals,  Hasdrubal  the  son 
of  Giscon,  and  Mago.' 

They  had  wintered,  it  seems,  in  the  country  of  their  new  auxiliaries,  or,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  even  further  to  the  south,  in  the  valley  of  , 
the BsBtis  or  Guadalquiver.*  But  it  is  as  impossible  to  disentangle  fuA^iTimth  <i  £ 
the  geography  of  thu  war  as  its  history.  The  Carthaginian  gen-  ^'^ 
erals  owed  their  triumph — and  more  than  this  we  cannot  ascertain — to  the  as- 
cendency of  Hasdrubal's  name  and  personal  character ;  for  the  Celtiberians,  when 
brought  into  his  neighborhood,  were  unable  to  resist  his  influence,  and  abruptly 
left  &e  Roman  camp,  and  returned  home.^  Thus  abandoned,  and  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  aK  their  resources,  the  two  Roman  generals  were  sue-  a.  u.  o.  mi.  a.  a 
cesaively  attacked  by  the  Carthaginians,  defeated  and  killed.'  Of  *"' 
the  wreck  of  their  armies,  some  fled  to  the  towns  of  their  Spanish  allies  for  refuge, 
and  were  in  some  instances  slain  by  them,  or  betrayed  to  the  Carthaginians :  a 
remnant,  which  had  either  been  left  behind  the  Iberus  before  the  opening  of 
the  campaign,  or  had  effected  its  retreat  thither,  was  still  held  together  by 
Scipio's  lieutenant,  T.  Fonteius,  and  by  L.  Marcius.*  Marcius  was  only  a  simple 
Roman  knight,  that  is,  a  man  of  good  fortune,  who  therefore  served,  not  in  the 
infantry  of  the  legions,  but  in  the  cavalry :  he  had  a  natural  genius  for  war,  and 
was  called  irregiuarly,  it  seems,  by  the  common  voice  of  the  soldiers  to  take  the 
command ;  and  we  need  not  doubt  that  by  some  timely  advantages  gained  over 
some  of  the  enemies'  parties,  he  raised  the  spirits  of  the  men,  and  preserved  the 
Roman  cause  in  Spain  from  utter  extinction.  But  the  extravagant  fables  of  his 
Tietories  over  the  victorious  Carthaginians,  and  of  his  storming  their  camp% 


>  Appbm.  VI.  16.  Livy,  XXIV.  48. 

•  Siy,  XXV.  82.  XXIV.  49. 

>  livy,  XXV.  86.  Appian,  VI.  15. 
«  Livy  XXV.  88.  Appiaii,  VI.  16. 

•  livy,  XXV.  82. 
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show  too  clearly  out  of  what  wretched  materials  the  Boman  history  has  to  be 
written." 
If  the  tefeat  of  the  Soipios  took  place,  as  seems  probable,  early  ia  the  year 

ThaRamMiiiiMdriT  n  ^^^'  ^^^^  ^*  ^  ^^^  wceks  bcfoTe  the  fall  of  Capua,  we  may  again 
to  2m  ftwc  «/*[£•  i>S!!  admire  the  wonderful  disposal  of  events  by  which  the  njiia  of  the 
*"***'  Roman  cause  in  Spain  was  delayed  till  their  afSurs  in  Italy  had 

passed  over  their  crisis,  and  were  beginning  to  mend.  The  Scipios'  army  was 
replaced  by  that  of  0.  Kero,  which  the  fall  of  Capua  set  at  liberty :"  a  year  ear- 
lier this  resource  would  not  have  been  available.  Still  the  Cartbaginiana  imme- 
diately recovered  all  the  states  sooth  of  the  Ebro,  which  had  before  revolted, 
and  the  Romans  were  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  between  the  Ibenis  and 
the  Pyrenees,*'  from  which  the  overwhelming  force  of  their  enemies  was  likely 
ere  long  to  drive  them.  And  so  it  would,  had  not  the  external  weakness  of  the 
Roman  cause  been  now  upheld  for  the  first  time  by  individual  genius ;  so  that  a 
defeated  and  dispirited  army  became,  in  the  hands  of  the  young  P.  Scipio,  the 
instrument  by  which  all  Spain  was  conquered. 

Seventy  years  before  this  period,  a  Greek  army  under  Pyrrhus  had  shaken  the 
stiMn  iRtaei«iie7  tf  whole  powcr  of  Rome :  yet  the  kingdom  of  Pyrrhus  was  little  more 
*''''*^*  than  a  dependency  of  Macedon,  and  Pyrrhus  had  struggled  against 

the  arms  of  the  Macedonoin  kings  vigorously,  but  without  success.  Now  a 
younff,  warlike,  and  popular  king  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Macedon  :'*  he 
had  just  concluded  a  war  victoriously  with  the  only  state  in  Greece  which 
seemed  capable  of  resisting  his  power.  What  Pyrrhus  had  almost  done  alone, 
would  surely  be  easy  for  Philip  to  accomplish^  with  Hannibal  and  his  invincible 
army  to  aid  him ;  and  what  could  Rome  have  done,  if  to  the  irresistible  African 
cavalry  there  had  been  j(Mned  a  body  of  heavy-armed  Macedonians,  and  a  force 
of  artillery  and  engmeei-s  such  as  Greek  science  alone  could  furnish?.  The 
strangest  and  most  unaccountable  blank  in  history  is  the  early  period  of  the 
Macedonian  war,  before  the  ^tolians  became  the  allies  of  Rome  and  a  coalilion 
was  formed  against  Philip  in  Greece  itself.  Philip's  treaty  with  Hannibal  was 
concluded  in  the  year  539,  or  early  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  allow  of  bis  com- 
mencing operations  in  the  year  640.*^  The  ^tolians  concluded  their  treaty  with 
Rome  in  643,  after  the  fall  of  Capua.'*  More  than  three  precious  years  seem 
to  have  been  utterly  wasted;  and  during  all  this  itime  M.  Valerius  Lmvinus» 
commanding  at  Brundisium  with  a  single  legion  and  a  small  fleet,  was  allowed 
to  paralyze  the  whole  power  of  Macedon.'* 

The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  that  selfish  attention  to  separate  objecta 
•tfiiiiK  from  phoip<k  which  has  so  often  been  the  ruin  of  coalitions.  Pliilip's  object^  or 
wiflibneM.  rather  that  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  whose  influence  appears 

plainly  in  all  this  war  with  Rome,  was  to  undo  the  work  of  the  late  Roman  vic- 
tories in  Illyria,  and  to  wrest  the  western  coast  of  Epirus  from  their  dominion. 
In  his  treaty  with  Hannibal,  Philip  had  especially  stipulated  that  the  Romans 
should  not  be  allowed  to  retain  their  control  over  Corcyra,  Apollonia,  Epidam- 
nus,  Pharus,  Dimalla  or  Dimalus,  the  country  <^  the  Parthlnians,  and  Atintania;" 
places  which  in  the  Illyrian  wars  had  either  submitted  to,  or  been  conquered  by 
the  Romans.  Philip  does  not  appear  to  have  understood  that  all  these  were  to 
be  reconquered  most  surely  in  Italy ;  that  it  was  easier  to  crush  Laevinus  at 
Brundisium,  than  to  repel  him  from  Epirus ;  more  prudent  to  march  against  him 

*  LivYi  XXV.  89.    According  to  ono  ao-  ■  Appian,  VI.  17. 

county  87,000  men  were  slain  on  Oie  Carthftgin-  "  Philip  wns  not  more  than  aeventeen  jean 

ian   8ido.     Valerius  Antios   returned   17,000  old  in  tlio  archonahip  of  Ariston,  A.  U.  CL  58lh 

killed,  and  4380  prisoners.    Appian  (XI.  17)  Polybius,  IV.  5.    For  liis  popular  and  waxiika 

aubstitutos  Marcollus  by  miatnko  for  Harcins,  choracter  see  Polybius,  IV.  7f ,  82, 1. 

but  saya  lie  did  nothing  brilliant,  so  that  the  ^  Llvy,  XXIII.  88, 89.    Above,  p.  514^ 

Carthaginian  power  increased,  and  spread  al-       *  I«ivy,  XXVI.  24.  

most  over  the  whole  of  Spain.  »  Li  vy,  XXIV.  10,  44.  XXV.  3.    XXVI.  ti 

"  Livy,  XXVI.  17.  "  Polybius,  VII.  9. 
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at  the  head  of  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  than  to  let  him  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Greek? 
on  the  coast  of  lUyria.  Thus  he  trifled  away  his  strength  in  petty  enterprises^ 
and  those  not  always  successful,  till  the  Romans  found  the  time  come  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  him  in  earnest ;  and  they  were  not  apt  either  to  neglect  theijr 
opportunities  or  to  misuse  them. 

Philip  was  personally  brave,  and  could  on  occasion  show  no  common  activity 
and  energy.  But  he  had  not  that  steadiness  of  purpose,  without  ifowaaiM  uaum  « 
which  energy  in  political  aflfairs  is  worthless.  Thus  he  was  lightly  p**']^«^iM«-' 
deterred  from  an  enterprise  by  dangers  which  he  was  not  afraid  of,  but  rather 
did  not  care  to  encounter.  The  naval  power  of  Greece  had  long  since  sunk  to 
nothing;  Philip  had  no  regular  navy,  and  the  small  vessels  which  he  could  col- 
lect were  no  match  for  the  Roman  quinqueremes ;  so  that  a  descent  upon  Italy 
appeared  hazardous,  while  various  schemes  opened  upon  him  nearer  home, 
which  his  own  temper,  or  the  interests  of  his  advisers,  led  him  to  prefer.  Hence, 
he  effected  but  little  during  three  years.  He  neither  took  Epidamnus,  nor  Apol< 
Ionia,  nor  Corcyra ;  but  he  won  Lissus,  and  the  strong  fortress  which  served  as 
its  citadel  ;'*  and  he  seems  also  to  have  conquered  Dimalus  or  Dimallus,  and  to 
have  enlarged  his  dominion  more  or  less  nominally  with  the  countries  of  the 
Parthinians  and  Atintanians,  of  which  the  sovereignty  had  belonged  to  the  Bo- 
•nans.**  From  all  this  Hannibal  derived  no  benefit,  and  Rome  sustained  no  seri- 
ous injury. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  491,  in  the  second  year  of  the  first  Punic  war,  Hiero^ 
kinir  of  Syracuse,  had  made  peace  with  the  Itomans,  and  had  be-  _ 
come  their  ally."*    Forty-seven  years  had  passed  away  since,  when  Mf  to  tb«  boohum: 
the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Cann»  arrived  at  Syracuse,  and  seemed  ^"^'^ 
to  announce  that  a  great  part  of  Sicily  was  again  to  change  its  masters,  and  to 
be  subjected  once  more  to  the  Carthaginian  dominion.     But  Hiero,  although 
about  ninety  years  of  age,  did  not  waver.    Far  from  courting  the  friendship  oi 
Carthage,  he  increased  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  Rome :  he  supplied  the  Romao 
army  in  Sicily  with  money  and  com  at  a  time  when  all  supplies  from  home  had 
failed  f^  and  about  a  year  afterwards,  when  a  fleet  was  prepared  to  meet  the 
hostile  designs  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  Hiero  again  sent  50,000  mcdimni  of  wheat 
and  barley  to  provision  it.**    This  must  nearly  have  been  his  last  ^,  xj.  o.  m,  ▲.  a 
public  act.     Towards  the  close  of  the  year  539,  after  a  life  of  "*- 
ninety  years,  and  a  reign  of  fifty-four,  but  still  retaining  all  his  faculties,  sound 
in  mind  and  vigorous  in  body,  Hiero  died.** 

He  had  enjoyed  and  deserved  the  constant  affection  of  his  people,  and  had 
seen  his  kingdom  flourishinff  more  and  more  under  his  government.  p,mmi«i  bjitotar  u 
Ono  only  thinff  had  marred  the  completeness  of  his  fortune :  his  •^^^^^ 
son  Qelon  had  died  before  him,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  the  most  perfect 
harmony,  and  who  had  ever  rendered  him  the  most  devoted  and  loving  obedi- 
ence.**  He  had  still  two  daughters,  Damarata  and  Heraclea,  who  were  married 
to  two  eminent  Syracusans,  Andranodorus  and  Zoippus ;  and  he  had  one  grandi- 
son,  a  boy  of  about  fifteen;  the  son  of  Gelon,  Hieronymus.** 

It  is  the  most  difficult  problem  in  an  hereditary  monarchy,  how  to  educate  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  when  the  circumstances  of  his  condition,  so      ^  ^  ^ 

much  more  powerful  than  any  instruction,  are  apt  to  train  him  for  tmi^  mtnmjmmi 
evil  far  more  surely  than  the  lessons  of  the  wisest  teachers  can 
train  him  for  good.     In  the  ancient  world,  moreover,  there  was  no  fear  of  GK>d 
to  sober  the  mind,  which  was  raised  above  all  fear  or  respect  for  man ;  and  if  the 
philosophers  spoke  of  the  superiority  of  virtue  and  wisdom  over  all  the  gifts  of 

»  PoJrWtw,  Vm.  15,  IS.  "  Livy,  XXIII.  8S. 

*  In  livy,  XXIX.  12,  we  And  iheM  attacked  "  Polybias,  VII.  8. 

br  the  Bomans,  oa  beltur  eubjoct  to  Maoedon.  **  Polybius,  VII.  S. 
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fortune,  their  own  example,  when  they  were  seen  to  sue  for  the  king's  fuTor,  and 
to  dread  his  anger,  no  less  than  ordmary  men,  made  their  doctrines  regarded 
either  as  folly  or  hypocrisy.  Hieronymus  at  fifteen  became  Idng  of  Syracuse ;  a 
child  in  understanding,  but  with  passions  precociously  vigorous,  because  he  bad 
such  large  means  of  indulging  them ;  insolent,  licentious,  and  cruel,  yet  witbal 
so  thoughtless  and  so  mere  a  skve  of  ev^  impulse,  that  he  was  sure  to  be  the 
instrument  of  his  own  ruin. 

We  have  already  noticed  his  early  communication  with  Hannibal,  and  the 
II.  Join.  iiM  cmui*.  arrival  of  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  at  Syracuse,  Syrscusans  by 
*'"'*"*'  extraction,  but  bom  at  Carthage,  and  by  education  and  frencbiae 

Cnrthnginians,  whom  Hannibal  had  sent  to  llieronymus  to  confirm  him  in  bis 
alienation  from  Rome.**  They  won  the  youth's  ear  by  telling  him  of  Hannibal's 
marches  and  victories ;  for  in  those  days  events  that  were  two  or  three  years  old 
were  still  news  to  foreigners ;  common  fame  had  reported  the  general  facts,  but 
the  details  could  only  be  gathered  accidentally ;  and  Hieronymus  listened  eager!? 
to  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  when  they  told  him  stories  of  their  crossmg  tb'e 
Rhone,  of  their  passage  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  of  the  slaughter  of  tbe  Ro- 
mans at  Thrasymenus,  and  of  their  late  uneoualled  victory  at  Canme,  of  all 
which  they  had  themselves  been  eye-witnesses."  And  when  they  saw  H^aodv- 
mus  possessed  with  a  vague  longing  that  he  too  roiffht  achieve  such  great  deeds, 
they  asked  him  who  had  such  claims  as  he  to  be  kmg  of  all  Sicily.  His  motber 
was  tlie  daughter  of  Pyrrhus  ;  his  fathet  was  Hiero's  son ;  with  this  double  tide 
to  the  love  and  homage  of  all  Sicilians,  he  should  not  be  contented  to  divide  tbe 
island  either  with  Rome  or  Carthage :  by  his  timely  aid  to  Hannibal  he  migbt 
secure  it  wholly  to  himself.  The  youth  accordingly  insisted  that  the  sovereignty 
of  all  Sicily  should  be  ceded  to  him  as  the  price  of  his  alliance  with  Carthage; 
and  the  Carthaginians  were  well  content  to  humor  him,  knowing  that  if  tbejr 
could  drive  the  Romans  out  of  the  islands,  they  had  little  to  fear  from  the  dains 
of  Hieronymus." 

Appius  Claudius,  the  Roman  pnetor  in  Sicily,  aware  of  what  was  g<Nng  on, 
and  dMsrte  um  iu-  s^ut  somc  of  his  officers  to  Syracuse,  to  warn  the  king  not  to  break 
■"^  oflf  hb  grandfather's  long  friendship  with  Rome,  but  to  renew  the 

old  alliance  in  his  own  name.*  Hieronymus  called  his  council  together,  and  Hip- 
pocrates and  Epicydes  were  present.  His  native  subjects,  afraid  to  oppose  his 
known  feelings,  said  nothins^ ;  but  three  of  his  council,  who  came  from  old  Greeee, 
conjured  him  not  to  abandon  his  alliance  with  Rome.  Andranodorus  alooei  b» 
uncle  and  guardian,  urged  him  to  seize  the  moment,  and  become  soverngn  of  all 
Sicily.  He  listened,  and  then,  turning  to  Hippocrates  and  Epycides,  asked  tbem. 
"  And  what  think  you  ?"  "  We  think,"  they  answered,  "  with  Andranodorus." 
"  Then,"  said  he,  '*  the  question  is  decided ;  we  will  no  longer  be  dependent  on 
Rome."  He  then  called  in  the  Roman  ambassadors,  and  told  them  that  "be  was 
willing  to  renew  his  grandfather's  league  with  Rome,  if  they  would  repay  bim  all 
the  money  and  com  with  which  Hiero  had  tft  various  times  supplied  tbem ;  if 
they  would  restore  the  costly  presents  which  he  had  given  them,  espedally  the 
golden  statue  of  Victory,  which  he  had  sent  to  them  only  three  years  since,  after 
tiieir  defeat  at  Thrasymenus ;  and,  finally,  if  they  would  share  the  isbind  with 
him  equally,  ceding  all  to  the  east  of  the  river  Himeras."*  The  Romans  con- 
sidered this  answer  as  a  mockery,  and  went  away  without  thinking  it  worthy  of 
a  serious  reply.  Accordingly,  from  this  moment  Hieronymus  conceived  himself 
to  be  at  war  with  Rome :  he  began  to  nuse  and  arm  soldiers,  and  to  form  mags- 
nnes ;  and  the  Carthaginians,  according  to  their  treaty  with  him,  prepared  to 
send  over  a  fleet  and  army  to  Sicily. 

Meanwhile  his  desertion  of  the  Roman  alliance  was  most  unwelcome  to  a  strong 

»  Polybiug,  VII.  S4.    livy,  XXIV.  6.    B«e       »  Polybins,  VH.  4.    Ijvy,  MIV.  S. 
above,  p.  614.  »  Polybius,  VII.  6.    livy,  XXIV.  J. 

«»  PolybiuB,  VII.  4.  ••  PdybluB,  VU.  5.    See  livy,  XXU.  17. 
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party  in  Syracuse.  A  conspiracy  had  already  been  formed  a^nst  H«ii»wtot*  kj  • 
ni0  life,  which  was  ascribed,  whether  traly  or  not,  to  the  intrimes  ^""t**^' 
of  tiiia  party  ;'^  and  now  that  he  had  actually  joined  the  Carumginians,  they  be- 
came  more  bitter  against  him ;  and  a  second  conspiracy  was  formed  with  better 
success.  He  had  taken  the  field  to  attack  the  cities  in  the  Roman  part  of  the 
island.  -Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  were  already  in  the  enemy's  country ;  and 
the  kinff,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  was  on  his  march  to  support  them» 
and  had  just  entered  the  town  of  Leontini.^  The  road,  which  was  also  the  prin- 
cipal sireet  of  the  city,  lay  through  a  narrow  gorge,  with  abrupt  clifis  on  each 
tide;  and  the  houses  ran  along  in  a  row,  nesthng  under  the  western  cliff,  and 
facing  towards  the  small  rirer  Lissus,  which  flowed  through  the  gorge  between 
the  town  and  the  eastern  cliff."  An  empty  house  in  this  street  had  oeen  occu- 
pied by  the  conspirators :  when  the  king  came  opposite  to  it,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, who  was  one  of  the  king's  guards,  and  close  to  his  person,  stopped  just  be- 
hind him,  as  if  something  hi^  caught  his  foot ;  and  whilst  he  seemed  trying  to 
get  free,  he  checked  the  advance  of  the  following  multitude,  and  left  the  king  to 
go  on  a  few  steps  unattended.  At  that  moment  the  conspirators  rushed  out  of 
the  house  and  murdered  him.  80  sudden  was  the  act,  that  his  guards  could  not 
save  him :  seeing  him  dead,  they  were  seized  with  a  panic  and  dispersed.  The 
murderers  hastened,  some  into  the  market-place  of  Leontini,  to  raise  the  cry  of 
liberty  there,  and  others  to  Syracuse,  to  anticipate  the  king's  friends,  and  secure 
the  city  for  themselves  and  the  Romans."^ 

Their  tidings,  however,  had  flown  before  them ;  and  Andranodorns,  the  king's 
uncle,  had  already  secured  the  island  of  Ortygia,  the  oldest  part  iMmeOoo  •!  syr*- 
of  Syracuse,  in  which  was  the  citadel,  and  where  Hiero  and  Hie-  "^' 
ronymus  had  resided^  The  assassins  arrived  just  at  nightfall,  displaying  the 
bloody  robe  of  Hieronymus,  and  the  diadem  which  they  had  torn  from  his  head, 
and  calling  the  people  to  rise  in  the  name  of  liberty.  This  call  was  obeyed :  all 
the  city,  except  the  island,  was  presently  in  their  power ;  and  in  the  island  itself 
a  strong  builaing,  which  was  used  as  a  ffrtot  com  magazine  for  the  supply  of 
the  whole  city,  was  no  sooner  seized  by  wose  whom  Andranodorns  had  sent  to 
occupy  it;  than  they  offered  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  opposite  party.*" 

The  general  feeling  being  thus  manifested,  Aiidranodorus  yielded  to  it.  He 
surrendered  the  keys  of  the  citadel  and  of  the  treasury  ;  and  in  Mantor  at  Anirmoio 
return  he  and  Themistus,  who  had  nuurried  a  sister  of  Hieronymus,  »»««i^n-«*»«% 
were  elected  amonff  the  captains-general  of  the  commonwealth,  to  whom,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  oyracusan  constitution,  the  executive  government  was  to  be 
committed.  But  their  colleagues  were  mostly  chosen  from  the  assassins  of  Hie- 
ronymus ;  and  between  such  opposites  there  could  be  no  real  union.  Suspicions 
and  informations  of  plots  were  not  long  wanting.  An  actor  told  the  majority  of 
the  captains-general,  that  Andranodorns  and  Themiistus  were  conspiring  to  maa- 
sacre  tbem  and  the  other  leaders  of  their  party,  and  to  re-establish  the  tyranny : 
the  charge  was  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  were  so  well  disposed 
to  believe  it :  they  stationed  soldiers  at  the  doors  of  the  council-chamber ;  and 
as  soon  as  Andranodorns  and  Themistus  entered,  the  soldiers  rushed  in  and  mur- 
dered them.*^  The  members  of  the  council  decided  that  they  were  rightfully 
slain ;  but  the  multitude  were  inclined  to  believe  them  less  guilty  than  their  mur- 
derers, and  beset  the  council,  calling  for  vengeance.  They  were  persuaded,  how- 
ever, to  hear  what  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  could  say  in  its  defence ;  and 
Sopater,  one  of  the  captains-general,  who  was  concerned  both  in  the  recent  mur- 
der and  in  that  of  Hieronymus,  arose  to  justify  himself  and  his  party.  The  tyr- 
anniea  in  the  ancient  world  were  so  hateful,  that  they  were  put  by  common 
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feeling  out  of  the  pale  of  ordinary  law :  when  Sopater  accused  Andranodoms  and 
Themistus  of  having  been  the  r^  authors  of  all  the  outrages  committed  bj  the 
boy  Hieronjmus;  when  he  inveighed  against  their  treacherous  submission  tc 
their  country's  laws,  and  against  their  ingratitude  in  plotting  the  deaths  of  those 
who  had  so  nobly  forgiven  all  their  past  offences ;  and  when  he  said,  finally,  that 
they  had  been  instigated  to  all  these  crimes  by  their  wives,  that  Hiero's  daugh- 
ter and  grand-daughter  could  not  condescend  to  live  in  a  private  station ;  there 
arose  a  cry  from  some,  probably  of  their  own  tutored  partisans,  which  the  whole 
multitude,  in  fear  or  in  pasuon,  immediately  echoed,  "Death  to  the. whole  race 
of  the  tyrants ;  not  one  of  them  shall  be  suffered  to  live.*"* 

They  who  had  purposely  roused  the  multitude  to  fury,  were  instantly  ready 
•ad  sf  «ii  tiM  dMOMd.  to  secure  it  for  their  own  bloody  ends.  The  captains-general  pro- 
MtaofHMio.  poaed  a  decree  for  the  execution  of  every  person  of  the  race  of 

the  tjrrants ;  and  the  instant  it  was  passed,  they  sent  parties  of  soldiers  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  Thus  the  wives  of  Andranodoms  and  Tbemistus  were  butchered : 
but  there  was  another  daughter  of  Hiero,  the  wife  of  Zoippus,  who  was  so  far 
from  sharing  in  the  tyranny  of  Hieronymus,  that  when  sent  by  him  as  his  am- 
bassador to  Egypt,  he  had  chosen  to  live  there  in  exile.  His  innocent  wife,  with 
her  two  young  maiden  daughters,  were  included  in  the  general  proscriptioa. 
They  took  refuge  at  the  alti^  of  their  household  gods,  but  in  vain :  the  mother 
was  dragged  from  her  sanctuary  and  murdered ;  the  daughters  fled  wildly  into 
the  outer  court  of  the  palace,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  into  the  street,  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  humanity  of  the  passers-by ;  but  they  were  pursued  and  cut  down  by 
i:^peated  wounds.  Ere  the  deed  was  done,  a  messenger  came  to  say  that  tiie 
people  had  revoked  their  sentence ;  which  seems  to  show  that  the  captains- 
general  had  taken  advantage  of  some  expressions  of  violence,  and  had  done  in 
the  people's  name  what  the  people  had  never  in  earnest  agreed  to.  At  any  rate, 
their  rage  was  now  loud  against  their  bloody  government ;  and  they  insisted  on 
having  a  free  election  of  captains-general  to  supply  the  places  of  Andranodonis 
and  Themistus ;  a  demand  which  implies  that  some  preceding  resolutions  or  votes 
of  the  popular  assembly  had  been  passed  under  undue  influence." 

The  party  which  favored  the  Roman  alliance  had  done  all  that  wickedness 
TiMCMtiiivUMiwij  could  to  make  themselves  odious.  The  reaction  against  them  was 
'*^''  natural ;  yet  the  same  foreign  policy  which  these  butchers  sup- 

ported, had  been  steadily  pursued  by  the  wise  and  moderate  Hiero.  Every  party 
m  that  corrupt  city  of  S3rracuse  wore  an  aspect  of  evil :  the  partisans  of  Car- 
thage were  in  nothing  better  than  those  of  Rome.  When  Hieronymus  bad  been 
muniered,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  were  at  the  moment  deserted  by  their  sol- 
diers, and  returned  to  Syracuse  as  private  individuals.  There  they  applied  to 
the  government  for  an  escort  to  convey  them  back  to  Hannibal  in  safety :  but 
the  escort  was  not  provided  immediately ;  and  in  the  interval  they  perceived  that 
they  could  serve  Hannibal  better  by  remaining  in  Sicily.  They  found  many 
amongst  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  the  late  king,  and  amongst  the  poorer  cittsens, 
who  readily  listened  to  them,  when  they  accused  the  captains-general  of  selling 
the  independence  of  Syracuse  to  Rome ;  and  their  party  was  so  strengthened  by 
the  atrocities  of  the  government,  that,  when  the  election  was  held  to  choose  two 
new  captains-general  in  the  place  of  Andi-anodorus  and  Themistus,  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes  were  nominated  and  triumphantly  elected.^  Again,  therefore,  the 
government  was  divided  within  itself ;  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  had  been 
taught  by  the  former  conduct  of  their  colleagues  that  one  party  or  the  other  must 
perish. 

The  Roman  party  had  immediately  suspended  hostilities  with  Rome,  obtained 
a  truce  from  Appius  Claudius  renewable  every  ten  days,  and  sent  ambassadon  te 
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him  to  solicit  the  revival  of  Hiero's  treaty.  A.Roman  fleet  of  a  _  . 
hundred  shipA  was  lying  oflf  the  coast  a  little  to  the  north  of  Sjr-  to  um  moatii  «r  tk« 
acnse,  vhich  the  Romans,  on  the  first  suspicion  of  the  defection  of 
Hieronymus,  had  manned  hy  the  most  extraordinary  exertions,  and  sent  to 
Sicily.  On  the  other  hand,  Himilco,  with  a  small  Carthaginian  fleet,  was  at  Pa- 
chynus,  Rome  and  Carthage  each  anxiously  watching  the  course  of  events  in 
Syracuse,  and  each  being  ready  to  support  its  party  there.  Matters  were  nicely 
balanced ;  and  the  Roman  fleet,  in  the  hope  of  turning  the  scale,  sailed  to  Syra« 
cuse,  and  stationed  itself  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbor.^ 

Strengthened  by  this  powerful  aid,  the  Roman  party  triumphed ;  even  moder- 
ate men  not  wishing  to  provoke  an  enemy  who  was  already  at  their  ^^^^^^ 
gates.  The  old  league  with  Rome  was  renewed,  with  the  sUpu-  eoB«tiMiBoi«powi!r 
&tion,  that  whatever  cities  in  Sicily  had  been  subject  to  king  Hiero  *^ 
should  now  in  like  manner  be  under  the  dominion  of  the  Syracusan  people.  It 
appears  that,  nnce  the  murder  of  Hieronymus,  his  kingdom  had  gone  to  pieces, 
many  of  the  towns,  and  Leontini  in  particular,  asserting  their  independence. 
These  were,  like  Syracuse,  in  a  state  of  hostility  against  Rome,  owing  to  Hie- 
ronymus' revolt ;  but  they  had  no  intention  of  submitting  again  to  the  Syracusan 
dominion.  Still,  wh^n  the  Romans  threatened  them,  they  sent  to  Syracuse  for 
lud ;  and  as  the  Syracusan  treaty  with  Rome  was  not  yet  ratified  or  made  public, 
the  government  could  not  decline  their  request  Hippocrates  accordingly  was' 
sent  to  Leontini,  with  a  small  army,  consisting  chiefly  of  deserters  from  the  Ro«> 
man  fleet :  for,  in  the  exigency  of  the  time,  the  fleet  had  been  manned  by  t^sxes 
furnished  by  private  families  m  a  certain  proportion,  according  to  their  census  i 
and  the  men  thus  provided,  being  mostly  unused  to  the  sea,  and  forced  into  the 
service,  deserted  in  unusually  large  numbers,  insomuch  that  there  were  two 
thousand  of  them  in  the  party  which  Hippocrates  led  to  the  defence  of  Leon- 
tini.'" 

This  auxiliary  force  did  good  service  ;  and  Appius  Claudius,  who  commanded 
the  Roman  army,  was  obliged  to  stand  on  the  aefensivc.  Mean-  umimih^  mniwm  h 
while M.  Marceilus  had  arnved  in  Sicily,  having  been  sent  over  SSiir^ J^c!!&£ 
thither,  as  wo  have  seen,  after  the  close  of  the  campaign  in  Italy,  ^  v*^* 
to  take  the  supreme  command.  As  the  negotiations  with  Syracuse  were  now 
concluded,  Marceilus  required  that  Hippocrates  should  be  recalled  from  Leontini, 
and  that  both  he  and  Epicydes  should  be  banished  from  Sicily.  Epicydes  upon 
this,  feeling  that  his  personal  safety  was  risked  by  remaining  longer  at  Syracuse, 
went  also  to  Leontini ;  and  both  he  and  his  brother  inveighed  loudly  against  the 
Roman  party  who  were  in  possession  of  the  government ;  they  had  betrayed 
their  country  to  Rome,  and  were  endeavoring,  with  the  help  of  the  Romans,  to 
enslave  the  qjther  cities  of  Sicily,  and  to  subject  them  to  their  jowu  dominion. 
Accordingly^  when  some  officers  arrived  from  Syracuse,  requiring  the  Leontinea 
to  submit,  and  announcing  to  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  their  sentence  of  expul-' 
sion  from  Sicily,  they  were  answered,  that  the  Leontines  would  not  acknowledge 
the  Syracusan  government,  nor  were  they  bound  by  its  treaties.  This  answer 
bemg  reported  to  Syracuse,  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  party  called  upon  Marcei- 
lus to  fulfil  his  agreement  with  them,  and  to  reduce  Leontini  to  submission.* 
That  city  was  now  the  refuge  and  centre  of  the  popular  party  in  Sicily,  as 
Samos  had  been  in  Greece,  when  the  four  hundred  usurped  the  government  of 
Athens ;  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  looked  upon  their  army  as  the  true  rep- 
resentative of  the  Syracusan  people,  just  as  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  and  the 
Athenian  fleet  at  Sadios,  reffarded  themselves,  during  the  tyranny  of  the  aristo- 
eratical  party  at  home,  as  the  true  people  of  Athens. 

Bnt»  as  we  have  noticed  more  than  once  before,  nothing  could  less  resembk 
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takM  L9MI.  the  slowness  and  feebleness  of  Sparta  than  the  tremendous  eoergy 
tfa»;  htoun^utetta..  ^  ^^^    r|ijj^  pwBtor's  army  in  Sicily  at  Oie  beginning  of  the 

year  consisted  of  two  legions ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Marcellns  had  bnn^t 
one  at  least  of  the  two  legions  which  had  formed  his  consular  army.  With  Uus 
powerful  force  MaroeDns  instantly  attacked  Leoatini,  and  stormed  it ;  and  in  ad* 
dition  to  the  usual  carnage  on  the  sack  of  a  town,  he  scouiged  and  in  cold  blood 
breaded  two  thousand  of  the  Roman  deserters,  whom  he  found  bearing  arms  in 
Hhe  army  of  Hippocrates ;  Hippocrates  and  his  brother  escaping  only  with  a 
handful  of 'men,  and  takmg  refiige  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Herbessus.^ 

For  nearly  thirty  years  war  had  been  altogether  unknown  in  Sicily ;  fifty  yean 
Mottoimmi  iDdifM-  bftd  passed  since  a  hostile  army  had  made  war  in  the  teriitoiy  of 
**^  Syracuse.    All  men  therefore  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  fate 

of  Leontini :  if  ^tna  had  rolled  down  his  lara  flood  upon  the  town,  its  destruc- 
tion would  scarcely  have  been  more  sudden  and  terrible.  But  witJi  horror  in- 
dignation was  largely  mingled :  the  bloodiness  of  the  Romans  in  the  sack  of 
towns  went  far  Myond  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Greeks ;  the  Syracusan 
government  had  betrayed  their  countrymen  of  Leontini  to  barbarians  more  cruel 
than  the  Mamertines. 

The  tidings  spread  far  and  wide,  and  met  a  Syracusan  .army,  which  two  of 
TU  871MBMB  mmj  the  captains-general,  Sosis  and  Dinomenes,  both  of  them  assassins 
nfciMtoiiiHth,  ^f  Hieronymus,  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  were  leading 
out  to  co-operate  with  Marcellus.  The  soldiers,  full  of  grief  and  fury,  refused 
to  advance  a  step  further:  their  blood,  they  said,  would  be  sold  to  the  Romans, 
like  that  of  their  brethren  at  Leontini.  The  generals  were  obliged  to  lead  them 
back  to  Megara,  within  a  few  miles  of  Syracuse :  then  hearing  tiiat  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes  were  at  Herbessus,  and  dreading  their  influence  at  a  moment 
like  this,  they  led  their  troops  to  attack  the  town  where  they  had  taken  refuge.* 

Hippocrates  and  his  brother  threw  open  the  gates  of  Herbessus,  and  came  out 
•miteaetaniMi  Ht|».  to  mcct  thcm.  At  thc  hcsd  of  thc  Syracusan  army  marched  six 
poeniMM^EpteydM.  hundred  Cretans,  old  soldiers  in  Hiero's  service,  whom  he  had 
sent  over  into  Italy  to  act  as  light  troops  in  the  Roman  army  against  Hanmbal's 
barbarians,  but  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  Thrasymenus,  and  with  the 
other  allies  or  auxiliaries  of  Rome  had  been  sent  home  by  Hannibal  unhurt 
They  now  saw  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  comine  1)owards  them  with  no  hostile 
array,  but  holding  out  branches  of  otive  tufted  here  and  there  with  wool,  the 
well-known  siffns  of  a  suppliant.  They  heard  them  praying  to  be  saved  from  the 
treachery  of  the  Syracusan  generals,  who  were  pledged  to  deliver  up  all  foreign 
soldiers  serving  in  Sicily  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans.  The  Cretans  fdt  tlut 
the  cause  of  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  was  their  own,  and  swore  to  protect  them. 
In  vun  did  Sosis  and  Dinomenes  ride  forward  to  the  head  of  the  column,  and 
trying  what  could  be  done  by  authority,  order  the  instant  arrest  of  the  two  sup- 
pliants. They  were  driven  off  with  threats;  the  feeling  b^;an  to  spread  through 
the  army ;  and  the  Syracusan  generals  had  no  resource  but  to  march  back  to 
M^ara,  leaving  the  Cretan  auxiliaries,  it  seems,  with  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes 
in  a  state  of  open  revolt.* 

Meantime  the  Cretans  sent  out  parties  to  beset  the  roads  leading  to  Leontini ; 
Trmm^  oftbtpopdar  ^^d  a  Icttcr  was  intercepted,  addressed  by  the  Syracusan  ^ersls 
PMtyhsTiMaM.  ^  Marcellus,  congratulating  him  on  his  exploit  at  Leontmi,  and 
urging  him  to  complete  his  work  by  the  extermination  of  every  foreign  soldier  in 
the  service  of  Syracuse*  Ifippocrates  took  care  that  the  purport  of  this  letter 
should  be  quickly  made  known  to  the  army  at  Meffara ;  and  he  followed  closely 
with  the  Cretans  to  watch  the  result.  The  army  broke  out  into  mutiny :  Sosis 
and  Dinomenes,  protesting  in  vain  that  the  letter  was  a  mere  forgery  of  the 
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enemy*  were  obliged  to  escape  for  their  lives  to  Syracuse :  even  the  Syracusat 
soldiers  were  accused  of  sharing  in  their  generals'  treason,  and  were  for  a  time  in 
great  danger  from  the  fury  of  the  foreigners,  their  comrades.  But  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes  prevented  thb  mischief,  and  being  received  as  leaders  by  the  whole 
army,  set  out  forthwith  for  Syracuse.  They  sent  a  soldier  before  them,  most 
probably  a  native  Syracusan,  who  had  escaped  from  the  sack  of  Leontini,  and 
eodd  tell  his  countrymen  as  an  eye-witness  what  acts  of  bloodshed,  outrage, 
and  rapine  the  Romans  had  committed  there.  Even  in  moderate  men,  who  for 
Hiero's  sake  wei-e  well  iDclined  to  Rome,  the  horrors  of  Leontini  overpowered  all 
other  thoughts  and  feelings:  within  Syracuse  and  without,  all  followed  one 
common  impulse.  When  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  arrived  at  the  gates,  the 
citisBens  threw  them  open :  the  captains-general  in  vain  endeavored  to  close  them ; 
they  fled  to  Achradina,  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  with  such  of  the  Syracusan 
soldiers  as  still  adhered  to  them,  whilst  the  stream  of  the  hostile  army  burst 
down  the  slope  of  Epipolm,  and,  swelled  by  all  the  popular  party,  the  foreign 
soldiers,  and  the  old  guards  of  Hiero  and  Hieronymus,  came  sweeping  after  them 
with  irresistible  might.  Achradina  was  carried  in  an  instant ;  some  of  the  cap- 
tains-ffeneral  were  massacred ;  Sosis  escaped  to  add  the  betrayal  of  his  country 
hereafter  to  his  multiplied  crimes.  The  confusion  raged  wild  and  wide ;  slaves 
were  set  free ;  prisoners  were  let  loose ;  and  amidst  the  horrors  of  a  violent 
roTolution,  under  whatever  name  effected,  the  popular  party,  the  party  friendly 
to  Carthage,  and  adverse  to  aristocracy  and  to  Rome,  obtained  the  sovereignty 
of  Syracuse/^ 

Sosis,  now  in  his  turn  a  fugitive,  escaped  to  Leontini,  and  told  Marcellus  of  the 
violence  done  to  the  friends  of  Rome.  The  fiery  old  man,  as  ve- 
hement  at  sixty  against  his  country's  enemies,  as  when  he  slew  the  tis.  iurMik^bMUgM 
Gaulish  king  in  smgle  combat  in  his  first  consulship,  immediately  "^'**'*^' 
moved  his  army  upon  Syracuse.  He  encamped  by  the  temple  of  Olympian 
Jupiter,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anapus,  where  two  solitary  pillars  still  remain, 
and  serve  as  a  sea-mark  to  guide  ships  into  the  great  harbor.  Appius  Claudius 
with  the  fleet  beset  the  city  by  sea ;  and  Marcellus  did  not  doubt  that  in  the 
wide  extent  of  the  Syracusan  walls  some  unguarded  spot  would  be  found,  and 
that  the  punishment  pf  Leontini  would  soon  be  eflSiced  by  a  more  memorable  ex- 
ample of  vengeance.^ 

Thus  was  commenced  the  last  siege  of  Syracuse ;  a  siege  not  inferior  in  in- 
terest to  the  two  others  which  it  had  already  undergone,  from  the 
Athenians,  and  from  the  Carthaginians.  It  shoiud  be  remem-  ^'*^'^^'^> 
bered  that  the  city  walls  now  embraced  the  whole  surface  of  Epipolm,  terminat- 
ion, like  the  lines  of  Genoa,  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  convei;ging  sides  of  the 
lull  or  inclined  table-land,  at  the  point  where  it  becomes  no  more  than  a  narrow 
ridge,  stretchinff  inland,  and  connecting  itself  with  the  hills  of  the  interior.  The 
Romans  made  their  land  attack  on  the  south  front  of  the  walls,  while  their  fleets 
unable,  as  it  seems,  to  enter  the  great  harbor,  carried  on  its  assaults  against  the 
sea-wall  of  Achradina. 

The  land  attack  was  committed  to  Appius  Claudius,  while  Marcellus  in  person 
sondueted  the  operations  of  the  fleet.  The  Roman  army  is  spoken  i.  y,^,^^  by  AnitaM. 
of  as  large,  but  no  details  of  its  force  are  given :  it  cannot  have  ***** 
been  less  than  twenty  thousand  men,  and  was  probably  more  numerous.  No 
force  in  Sicily,  whether  of  Syracusans  or  Carthaginians,  coidd  have  resisted  it  in 
the  field ;  and  it  had  lately  stormed  the  walls  of  Leontini  as  easily,  to  use  the 
Homeric  comparison,  as  a  child  tramples  out  the  towers  and  castles  which  he  has 
seratched  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore.  But  at  Syracuse  it  was  checked  by 
an  artillery  such  as  the  Romans  had  never  encountered  before,  and  which,  had 
Hannibal  possessed  it,  would  long  since  have  enabled  bim  to  bring  t)ie  war  to  a 
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triumphant  issue.  An  old  man  of  seventy-four,  a  relation  and  friend  of  long 
Hiero,  long  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  astronomers  and  mathematicians  of  his 
age,  now  proved  that  his  science  was  no  less  practical  than  deep ;  and  amid  all 
the  crimes  and  violence  of  contending  factions,  he  alone  won  the  pure  glory  ol 
defending  his  country  successfidly  against  a  foreign  enemy.  This  old  man  was 
Archimedes.* 

Many  years  before,  at  Hiero's  request,  he  had  contrived  the  engines  which 
lb  ■■iimjiMij  m.  ^^^  now  used  so  effectively.*^  Marcellus  brought'  up  his  ships 
giM*te4«f»dik*d^.  ugaiQst  the  sea-wall  of  Achiudina,  and  endeavored  by  a  constant 
dischaige  of  stones  and  arrows  to  clear  the  walls  of  their  defenders,  so  that  his 
men  might  apply  their  ladders,  and  mount  to  the  assault.  These  ladders  rested 
on  two  ships  lashed  together  broadside  to  broadside,  and  worked  as  one  by  their 
outside  oars ;  and  when  the  two  ships  were  brought  close  up  under  the  wall,  one 
end  of  the  ladder  was  raised  by  ropes  passing  through  blocks  affixed  to  the  two 
mast-heads  of  the  two  vessels,  and. was  then  let  go,  till  it  rested  on  the  top  of  the 
wall.  But  Archimedes  had  supplied  the  ramparts  with  an  artillery  so  powerful, 
that  it  overwhelmed  the  Romans  before  they  could  get  within  the  range  which 
tbeir  missiles  could  reach ;  and  when  they  came  closer,  they  found  that  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall  was  loopholed ;  and  their  men  were  struck  down  with  fatal 
aim  by  an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  see,  and  who  shot  his  arrows  in  perfect 
security.  If  they  still  persevered,  and  attempted  to  fix  their  ladders,  on  a  sudden 
they  saw  long  poles  thrust  out  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  like  the  arms  of  a  giant; 
and  enormous  stones,  or  huge  masses  of  lead,  were  dropped  from  these  upon 
them,  by  which  their  ladders  were  crushed  to  pieces,  and  their  ships  were  almost 
sunk.  At  other  times  machines  like  cranes,  or  such  as  are  used  at  the  turnpikes 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  market-gardens  round  London,  to  draw  water,  were  thrust 
out  over  the  wall ;  and  the  end  of  the  lever,  with  an  iron  grapple  affixed  to  it, 
was  lowered  upon  the  Roman  ships.  As  soon  as  the  grapple  had  taken  hold, 
the  other  end  of  the  lever  was  lowered  by  heavy  weights,  and  the  ship  raised 
out  of  the  water,  till  it  was  made  almost  to  stand  upon  its  stem ;  then  the  grap- 
ple was  suddenly  let  go,  and  the  ship  dropped  into  the  sea  with  a  violence  which 
either  upset  it,  or  fillea  it  with  water.  With  equal  power  was  the  assault  on  the 
land  side  repelled ;  and  the  Roman  soldiers,  bold  as  they  were,  were  so  daunted 
by  these  strange  and  irresistible  devices,  that  if  they  saw  so  much  as  a  rope  or 
a  stick  hanging  or  projecting  from  the  wall,  they  would  turn  about  and  run  away, 
crying,  "  that  Archimedes  was  going  to  set  one  of  his  engines  at  work  against 
them."  Their  attempts,  indeed,  were  a  mere  amusement  to  the  enemy,  till  Mar- 
eellus,  in  despair,  put  a  stop  to  his  attacks ;  and  it  was  resolved  merely  to  block- 
ade the  town,  and  to  wait  for  the  effect  of  famine  upon  the  crowded  population 
within." 

'  Thus  far,  keeping  our  eyes  fixed  upon  Syracuse  only,  we  can  give  a  clear  and 
littaiittMiiiththirte.  probable  account  of  the  course  of  events.  But  when  we  would 
tv«(tk«»diiMiwv.  extend  our  view  further,  and  connect  the  war  in  Sicily  with  that 
m  Italy,  and  five  the  relative  dates  of  the  actions  performed  in  the  several  coun- 
tries involved  m  this  great  contest,  we  see  the  wretched  character  of  our  mate- 
rials, and  must  acknowledge  that,  in  order  to  give  a  comprehensive  picture  <^  the 
whole  war,  we  have  to  supply,  by  inference  or  conjecture,  what  no  actual  testi- 
mony has  recorded.  We  do  not  know  for  certain  when  Marcellus  came  intc 
Sicily,  when  be  began  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  or  how  long  the  blockade  was  ooo- 
tinued.  We  read  of  Roman  and  Carthaginian  fleets  appearing  and  disappearing 
at  different  times  in  the  Sicilian  seas ;  but  of  the  naval  operations  on  eith^  side 
we  can  give  no  connected  report.  Other  difficulties. present  themselves*  of  nc 
great  importance,  but  perplexmg  because  they  shake  our  confidence  in  the  nanra- 
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five  which  contains  them.  80  easy  is  it  to  transcribe  the  ancient  writers ;  so 
hard  to  restore  the  reality  of  those  events  of  which  they  themselves  had  no  clear 
eonceptioQ. 

The  first  attacks  upon  Syracuse  are  certainly  misplaced  by  Livy,  when  he 
classes  them  among  the  events  of  the  year  540.^  The  Sicilian 
war  belongs  to  the  year  following,  to  the  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius,  "^^wo'tfc^ww. 
the  dictator's  son,  and  of  Ti.  Qracchus.  Even  when  this  is  set  right,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  Polybius'  statement,"  '^  that  the  blockade  of  Syracuse  lasted 
eight  months,"  with  the  account  which  places  the  capture  of  the  city  in  the  au- 
tumn of  542.  Instead  of  eight  months,  the  blockade  would  seem  to  have  lasted 
for  more  than  twelve :  nor  is  there  any  other  solution  of  this  difficulty,  than  to 
suppose  that  the  blockade  was  not  persevered  in  to  the  end,  and  was  in  fact 
given  up  as  useless,  as  the  assaults  had  been  before.  I  notice  these  points,  be- 
cause the  narrative  which  follows  is  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory,  and  no  care  can 
znake  it  otherwise. 

The  year  541  saw  the  whole  stress  of  the  war  directed  upon  Sicily.  Little  or 
nothing,  if  we  can  trust  our  accounts,  was  done  in  Italy ;  there  was  8^1,  u«mm  tu 
a' pause  also  in  the  operations  in  Spain ;  but  throughout  Sicily  the  "»>B«Mt«rww. 
contest  was  raging  furiously.  Four  Roman  officers  were  employed  there:  P. 
Cornelius  Lentulus  held  the  old  Roman  province,  that  is,  the  western  part  of  the 
island ;  and  his  head-quarters  were  at  Lilybseum :  T.  Otacilius  had  ihe  command 
of  the  fleet  :**  Appius  Claudius  and  Marcellus  carried  on  the  war  in  the  kingdom 
of  Syracuse ;  the  latter  certainly  as  proconsul ;  the  former  as  propraetor,  or  pos- 
sibly only  as  the  lieutenant,  legatus,  of  the  proconsul.  Marcellus,  however,  as 
proconsul,  must  have  had  the  supreme  command  over  the  island ;  and  all  its  re- 
sources must  have  been  at  his  disposal ;  so  that  the  fleet  which  he  conducted  in 
person  at  the  siege  of  Svracuse,  was  probably  a  part  of  that  committed  to  T. 
Otacilius,  Otacilius  himself  either  serving  under  the  proconsul,  or  possibly  remain- 
ing still  at  Lilybsum.  It  is  remarkable  that,  although  he  is  said  to  have  had 
the  command  of  the  fleet  continued  to  him  for  five  successive  years,"  yet  his 
name  never  occurs  as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse ;  and  how 
he  employed  himself  we  know  not.  Nor  is  it  less  singular  that  he  should  have 
retaineid  his  naval  command  year  after  year,  though  he  was  so  meanly  esteemed 
by  the  most  influential  men  in  Rome,  that  his  election  to  the  consulship  was  twice 
stopped  in  the  most  decided  manner,  first  by  Q.  Fabius  in  540,  and  again  by  T. 
Kanlius  Torquatus  in  544.**  But  the  clue  to  this,  as  to  other  things  which  be- 
long to  the  living  knowledge  of  these  times,  is  altogether  lost. 

While  the  whole  of  Sicdy  was  become  the  scene  of  war,  an  army  of  nine  or 
ten  thousand  old  soldiers  was  purposely  kept  inactive  by  the  Ro-  ^j^  ,^ 
man  government,  and  was  not  even  allowed  to  take  part  in  any  muo*  u>^m^  tb«  tZ 


active  operations.  These  were  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Cannse, 
and  a  number  of  citizens  who  had  evaded  their  military  service :  as  we  have  seen 
they  had  been  all  sent  to  SicUy  in  disgrace,  not  to  be  recalled  till  the  end  of  the 
war.*^  Now,  however,  that  there  was  active  service  required  in  Sicily  itself, 
these  condemned  soldiers  petitioned  Marcellus  that  they  might  be  employed  in 
the  field,  and  have  some  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  character.  This  petition 
was  presented  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  campaign  in  Sicily,  and  was 
referred  by  him  to  the  senate.  The  answer  was  remarkable :  "  The  senate  could 
■ee  no  reason  for  intrusting  the  service  of  the  commonwealth  to  men  who  had 
abandoned  their  comrades  at  Cannse,  while  they  were  fighting  to  the  death :  but 
If  M.  Claudius  thought  differently,  he  might  use  his  discretion ;  'provided  always 
Ihat  none  of  these  soldiers  should  receive  any  honorary  exemption  or  reward, 
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hovever  they  miffht  distinguish  tbemsdres,  nor  be  allowed  to  return  to  Italj 
till  the  enemy  had  quitted  it."**  Here  vas  shown  the  consummate  policy  of  the 
Roman  government,  in  holding  out  so  high  a  standard  of  military  duty,  while, 
without  ap]>earing  to  yield  to  circumstances,  they  took  care  not  to  push  their 
severity  so  far  as  to  hurt  themselves.  Occasions  might  arise,  when  the  services 
of  these  disgraced  soldiers  could  not  be  dispensed  with ;  in  such  a  case  MarcellQS 
might  employ  them.  Yet  even  then  their  penalty  was  not  wholly  remitted ;  it 
was  grace  enough  to  let  them  serve  their  country  at  all ;  nothing  that  they  conld 
do  was  more  than  their  bounden  duty  of  gratitude  for  the  mercy  shown  them ; 
they  could  not  deserve  exemption  or  rewaid.  It  was  the  glory  and  happiness  of 
Rome  that  her  soldiers  could  bear  such  severity.  Sicily  was  full  of  mercenary 
troops,  whose  swords  were  hired  by  foreigners  to  fight  their  batdea ;  and  if  these 
disgraced  Romans  had  chosen  to  offer  their  services  to  Carthage,  they  might  hsTS 
enjoyed  wealth  and  honors,  with  full  vengeance  on  their  unforgiving  countrj. 
Greek  soldiers  at  this  time  would  have  done  so :  the  proudest  of  the  nobility  of 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century  did  not  scruple  to  reven^  his  private  wronss  bv 
treason.  But  these  ten  thousand  Romans,  although  their  case  was  not  only  hard, 
but  grievously  unjust^  inasmuch  as  their  rich  and  noble  countrymen,  who  had 
escaped  like  them  from  Cannae,  had  received  no  punishment,  still  bowed  with  en- 
tire submission  to  their  country's  severity,  and  felt  that  nothing  could  tempt  them 
to  forfeit  the  privilege  of  being  Romans. 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  these  men  were  useless^  even  while  they 
um  oTikMi  ^^^  ^^P^  ^^  ^  distance  from  the  actual  field  of  war.     As  soon  ts 

Syracuse  became  the  enemy  of  Rome,  it  was  certain  that  the  Gsr- 
thaffinians  would  renew  the  struggle  of  the  first  Punic  war  for  the  dominion  of 
Sicily ;  and  the  Roman  province,  from  its  neighborhood  to  Carthi^e,  was  especi- 
ally cxppsed  to  invasion.  Lilybasum,  therefore,  and  Drepanum,  £ryx,  and  Panor- 
mus,  required  strong  garrisons  for  thdr  security ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Cause,  by 
forming  these  garrisons,  set  other  troops  at  hberty  who  must  otherwise  have  been 
withdrawn  from  active  warfare.  As  it  was,  these  towns  were  never  attacked; 
and  the  keys  of  Sicily,  Ulybseum  at  one  end  of  the  island,  and  Messana  at  the 
other,  remained  throughout  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

Yet  the. example  of  Syracuse  produced  a  very  general  effect.  Thecifiei 
Bfttit  er  tiM  guum.  which  had  belonged  to  Hiero's  kingdom  mostly  followed  it,  im- 
gioiMtiasidiy.  losg  ^here  the  Romans  secured  them  in  time  with  sufiScient  gar- 
risons. Himilconi,  the  Carthagmian  commander,  who  had  been  sent  over  to 
Pachynus  with  a  small  fleet  to  watch  the  course  of  events,  sailed  back  to  Car- 
thage,  as  soon  as  the  Carthaginian  party  had  gained  possessbn  of  Syracuse,  sod 
urged  the  government  to  increase  its  armaments  in  Sicily.**  Hannibal  wrote  finom 
Italy  to  the  same  effect;  for  Sicily  had  been  his  father's  battle-field  for  five 
years ;  he  had  clung  to  it  till  the  last  moment ;  and  his  son  was  no  less  sennUe 
of  its  importance.  Accordingly,  Himilcon  was  supplied  with  an  army,  notwith- 
standing the  pressure  of  the  Numidtan  war  in  Africa,  and  landing  on  the  south  coast 
of  Sicily,  he  presently  reduced  Heraclea,  Minoa,  and  Asrigentum,  and  encouraged 
many  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  island  to  declare  for  Carthage. 
Hippocrates  broke  out  of  Syracuse  and  joined  him.  Marcellus,  who  had  left  his 
camp  to  quell  the  growing  spirit  of  revolt  among  the  Sicilian  cities,  was  obl^ 
to  fall  back  again ;  and  the  enemy,  pursuing  him  closely,  encamped  on  the  baoks 
of  the  Anapus.  Meanwhile  a  Carthaginian  fleet  ran  over  to  Syracuse,  and  es* 
tered  the  great  harbor;  its  object  bemg  apparently  to  provision  the  place*  and 
thus  render  the  Roman  blockade  nugatory.** 

It  was  clear  that  Marcellus  could  not  make  head  agmnst  a  Carthaginian  ainy 
MknitiM  of  th«  R*.  supported  by  Syracuse  and  half  the  other  cities  of  Sicily. 
**^  The  fleet  also  was  unequal  to  the  service  required  of  it ;  many 
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tlups  had  probably  been  destroyed  by  Archimedes;  Lttybseum  oould  not  be  left 
uiiflruanled*  and  some  ships  were  neoessariiy  kept  there;  and  ia  the  general  re- 
T<Mt  of  the  Sicilian  cities,  the  Roman  army  could  not  always  depen<f  on  being 
snpplied  by  land,  and  would  require  com  to  be  brought  sometimes  from  a  dis- 
tance by  sea.  Besides,  the  reinforcements  which  Marcellus  so  needed  must  be 
sent  in  ships  and  embarked  at  Ostia ;  for  Hannibal's  army  out  off  all  communica* 
tion  by  the  usual  line,  through  Lucania  to  Rhegium,  and  over  the  strait  to  Mes- 
sana.  Thirty  ships  therefore  had  to  sail  back  to  Rome,  to  take  on  board  a  legion 
and  transport  it  to  Panormus ;  from  whence,  by  a  circuitous  route  along  the 
south  coast  of  the  island,  the  fleet  accompanying  it  all  the  way,  it  reached  Mar- 
cellus* head-quarters  safely.  And  now  the  Romans  again  had  the  superiority  b^ 
sea ;  but  by  land  Himilcon  was  still  master  of  the  fipld ;  and  the  Roman  garn- 
M>n  at  Murgantia,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Syracuse,  was  betrayed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants into  his  hands.*^ 

This  example  was  no  doubt  likely  to  be  followed,  and  should  have  mcreased 
the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  fl^rrtsons.  But  it  was  laid  hold  of  by  UMMm  ^r  a*  trM*- 
L.  Piaarius,  the  governor  of  Enna,  as  a  pretence  for  repeating  the  ^^'■o''™^ 
•rime  of  the  Campanians  at  Rheglum,  and  of  the  Pronestines  more  recently  at 
Casilinum.  Standing  in  the  centre  of  Sicily  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  plat- 
form, and  fenced  by  precipitous  clifi&  on  almost  every  side,  Eana  was  a  strong- 
hold nearly  impregnable,  except  by  treachery  from  within ;  and  whatever  became 
of  the  Roman  cause  in  Sicily,  the  holders  of  Eona  might  hope  to  retain  it,  as  the 
Mamertines  had  kept  Messana.  Accordingly  Pinarius,  having  previously  prepared 
hb  soldiers  for  what  was  to  be  done,  on  a  signal  given  ordered  them  to  fall 
upon  the  people  of  Eona,  when  assembled  in  the  theata^,  and  massacred  them 
without  distinction.  The  plunder  of  the  town  Pinarius  and  his  soldiers  kept  to 
themselves,  with  the  consent  of  Marcellus,  who  allowed  the  necessity  of  the  times 
to  be  an  apology  for  the  deed." 

The  Romans  allured  that  the  people  of  Enna  were  only  caught  in  their  own 
snare;  that  they  had  invited  Hippocrates  and  Himilcon  to  at-  R„j|^jfc,8,riu„,. 
tack  the  city,  and  had  vainly  tried  to  persuade  Pinarius  to  crive  mJmum  wiawm  ill 
them  the  keys  of  the  ^tes,  that  they  might  admit  the  enemy  to 
destroy  the  garrison.  But  the  Sicilians  saw  that,  if  the  people  of  Enna  had 
meditated  treachery,  the  Romans  had  practised  it:  a  whole  people  had  been 
butchered,  their  city  plundered,  and  their  wives  and  children  made  slaves,  when 
they  were  peaceably  met  in  the  theatre  in  their  rea^ular  assembly^  and  this  new 
outrage,  aaded  to  the  sack  of  Leontini,  led  to  an  almost  general  revolt.  Marcel- 
lus having  collected  some  com  from  the  rich  plains  of  Leontini,  carried  it  to  the 
camp  before  Syracuse,  and  made  his  dispositions  for  his  winter-quarters.  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  went  home  to  stand  for  the  consulship,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
command  by  T.  Quinctins  Crispinus,  a  brave  soldier,  who  was  afterwards  Mar- 
cellus* colleague  as  consul,  and  received  his  death- wound  by  his  side,  when 
Marcellus  was  killed  by  Humibal's  ambush.  Crispinus  lay  encamped  near  the 
aea»  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  aUo  commanded  the  na- 
val force  employed  in  the  siege ;  while  Marcellus,  with  the  other  part  of  the 
army,  chose  a  poution  on  the  northern  side  of  Syracuse,  between  the  city  and 
the  peninsula  of  Thapsus,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  his  commu- 
nications with  Leontini.**  As  to  the  blockade  of  Syracuse,  it  was  in  fact  virtually 
nased ;  all  the  southern  roads  were  left  open;  and  as  a  laige  part  of  the  Roman 
fleet  was  agmn  called  away  either  to  Lilybseum  or  elsewhere,  supplies  of  all  sorts 
were  freely  introduced  mto  the  town  by  sea  from  Carthage. 

The  events  of  the  winter  were  not  encouraging  to  the  Romans.  Hannibal  had 
taken  Tarentum ;  and  the  Tarentine  fleet  was  employed  in  besieg-  a.  ;;.  c.  i4t.  a.c 
ing  the  Roman  garrison,  which  still  held  the  citadel.  Thus  the  S^^i!!!^  i^ 
Roman  naval  force  was  still  further  divided,  as  it  was  necessary  '^- 
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10  oon^ey  supplies  by  sea  to  the  garrison ;  so  that,  when  spring  returned.  Mar- 
cellus  was  at  a  loss  what  to  attempt,  and  had  almost  resolved  to  break  up  from 
Syracuse  altogether,  and  to  carry  the  war  to  the  other  end  of  Sicily.  But  Sosis, 
and  other  Syracusans  of  the  Roman  party,  were  intriguing  actively  with  their 
countrymen  within  the  city ;  and  although  one  conspiracy,  in  which  eighty  persons 
were  concerned,  was  detected  by  Epicydes,  and  the  conspirators  all  put  to  death, 
yet  the  hopes  they  had  held  out  of  obtaining  easy  terms  from  the  Itomans  wer? 
not  forgotten ;  and  the  lawlessness  of  the  Roman  deserters,  and  of  the  other  for- 
eign soldiers,  made  many  of  the  Syracusans  Ion?  for  a  return  of  the  happy  times 
under  Hiero,  when  Rome  and  Syracuse  were  friends.** 
Thus  the  spring  wore  away ;  and  the  summer  had  come,  and  had  reached  its 

n«  8  mu  P"™^>  ^^^  y^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^°  Sicily  seemed  to  slumber :   for  the 

tetoitoiiSMKli  Ma.  greater  part  of  the  cities  which  had  revolted  to  Carthage  were 

undisturbed  by  the  Romans ;  yet  the  Carthaginians  were  not  strong 
enough  to  assail  the  heart  of  the  Roman  province,  and  to  besiege  Drepanum  or 
lilybseum.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  Syracusans  turned  their  eyes  to  Greece, 
and  thought  that  the  king  of  Ma«edon,  who  was  the  open  enemy  of  Rome,  and 
the  covenanted  ally  of  Carthage,  might  serve  his  own  cause  no  less  than  theirs 
by  leaving  his  ignoble  warfare  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  crossing  the  Ionian 
sea  to  deliver  Syracuse.  Damippus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  and  one  of  the  counsel- 
lors of  Hieronymus  and  of  Hiero,  was  accordin^y  chosen  as  ambassador,  and  put 
to  sea  on  his  mission  to  solicit  the'  aid  of  kins  Philip." 

Again  the  fortune  of  Rome  interposed  to  delay  the  interference  of  Macedon  in 
Tb«  fBnwni  ^^^  contest.    The  ship  which  was  conveying  Damippus  was  taken 


S*  tedr^T"*  ^  ^7  ^^^  Romans  on  the  vova^e.  The  Syracusans  valued  hhn 
''^  highly,  and  opened  a  negotiation  with  Marcellus  to  ransom  him. 
The  conferences  were  held  between  Sjrracuse  and  the  Roman  camp ;  and  a  Ro- 
man soldier,  it  is  said,  was  struck  with  the  lowness  of  the  wall  in  one  particular 
place,  and  having  counted  the  rows  of  stones,  and  so  computed  the  whole  height, 
reported  to  Marcellus  that  it  might  be  scaled  with  ladders  of  ordinary  length. 
Marcellus  listened  to  the  suggestion ;  but  the  low  point  was  for  that  very  reason 
more  carefully  guarded,  because  it  seemed  to  invite  attack ;  he  therefore  thought 
the  attempt  too  hazardous,  unless  occasion  should  favor  it.**  But  the  great  fo- 
tival  of  Diana  was  at  hand,  a  three  days*  solemnity,  celebrated  with  fdi  honors 
to  the  guardian  goddess  of  Syracuse.  It  was  a  season  of  universal  feasting ; 
and  wine  was  distributed  lai^ely  among  the  multitude,  that  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Roman  army  might  not  seem  to  have  banished  all  mirth  and  enjoyment 
One  vast  revel  prevailed  through  the  city ;  Marcellus,  informed  of  all  this  by 
deserters,  got  his  ladders  ready ;  and  soon  after  dark  two  cohorts  were  marched 
in  silence  and  in  a  long  thin  column  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  preceded  by  the 
soldiers  of  one  maniple,  who  carried  the  ladders,  and  were  to  lead  the  way  to 
the  assault 

The  spot  selected  for  this  attempt  was  in  the  wall  which  ran  along  the  north- 
Tbtv  gate  wMMMko  ar  ^^n  odge  of  Epipolse,  where  the  ground  was  steep,  and  where  ap- 
TrimaaA^^Smi  parcntly  there  was  no  gate,  or  regular  approach  to  the  city.  But 
the  vast  lines  of  Syracuse  inclosed  a  wide  space  of  uninhabited  ground ;  the 
new  quarters  of  Tyche  and  Neapolis,  which  had  been  added  to  the  orifftQal  town 
since  the  great  Athenian  siege,  were  still  far  from  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
and  what  was  called  the  quarter  of  Epipolse  only  occupied  a  small  part  of  the 
sloping  ground  known 'in  earlier  times  by  that  name.  Thus,  when  the  Romans 
scaled  the  northern  line,  they  found  that  all  was  quiet  and  lonely ;  nor  was  there 
any  one  to  spread  the  alarm,  except  the  soldiers  who  garrisoned  the  several 
tourers  of  the  wall  itself.    These  however,  heavy  with  wine,  and  dreaming  of  no 
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danger,  were  presently  surprised  and  killed ;  and  the  assailants,  thus  clearing 
their  way  as  they  went,  swept  the  whole  line  of  the  wall  on  their  right,  following 
it  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the  angle  formed  at  the  summit  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  northern  line  with  the  southern.  Here  was  the  regular  entrance  into 
Syracuse  from  the  1  and  side ;  and  this  point,  being  the  key  of  the  whole  forti- 
fied inclosure,  was  secured  by  the  strong  work  ealled  Hexapylon,  or  the  Six 
Gates ;  probably  from  the  number  of  barriers  which  must  be  passed  before  the 
lines  could  be  fully  entered.  To  this  point  the  storming  party  made  their  way 
in  the  darkness,  not  blindly,  however,  nor  uncertainly,  for  a  Syracusan  was  guid* 
ing  them, — that  very  Sosis,*^  who  had  been  one  of  the  assassins  of  Hieronymus, 
and  one  of  the  muxtlerers  of  Hiero's  daughters,  and  who,  when  he  was  one  of 
the  captains-general  of  Syracuse,  must  have  become  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets 
of  the  fortifications.  Sosb  led  the  two  Roman  cohorts  towards  Hexapylon :  from 
that  commanding  height  a  fire-signal  was  thrown  up,  to  announce  the  success  of 
their  attempt ;  and  the  loud  and  sudden  blast  of  the  Roman  trumpets  from  the 
top  of  the  walls  called  the  Romans  to  come  to  the  Aipport  of  their  friends,  and 
told  the  bewildered  Syracusans  that  the  key  of  their  lines  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.« 

Ladders  were  now  set,  and  the  wall  was  scaled  in  all  directions ;  for  the  main 
gates  of  Hexapylon  could  not  be  forced  till  the  next  morning ;  and  .id  tak*  a*  hmsit. 
the  only  passage  immediately  opened  was  a  small  side-gate  at  no  ^ 
great  distance  from  them.  But  when  daylight  came,  Hexapylon  was  entirely 
taken,  and  the  main  entrance  to  the  city  was  cleared ;  so  that  Marcellus  marched 
in  with  his  whole  army,  and  took  possession  of  the  summit  of  the  slope  of 
EpipolsB. 

From  that  high  ground  he  saw  Syracuse  at  his  feet,  and,  he  doubted  not,  in 
his  power.  Two  quarters  of  the  city,  the  new  town  as  it  was  w,^„^wu^4,^ 
called,  and  Tyche,  were  open  to  his  &n»t  advance ;  their  only  for-  «  s^Ht,  «•<■ 
tification  being  the  eeneral  inclosure  of  the  lines,  which  he  had 
already  carried.  Below,  just  overhanging  the  sea,  or  floating  on  its  waters,  lay 
Aohradina  and  the  island  of  Ortygia,  fenced  by  their  own  separate  walls,  which 
till  the  time  of  the  first  Dionysius  had  been  the  limit  of  Syracuse,  the  walls 
which  the  great  Athenian  armament  had  besieged  in  vain.  Nearer  on  the  right, 
and  running  so  deeply  into  the  land,  that  it  seemed  almost  to  reach  the  foot  of 
the  heights  on  which  he  stood,  lay  the  still  basin  of  the  great  harbor,  its  broad 
surface  half  hidden  by  th?  hulls  of  a  hundred  Carthaginian  ships ;  while  further 
on  the  right  was  the  camp  of  his  lieutenant,  T.  Crispinus,  crowning  the  rising 
ground  beyond  the  Anapus,  close  by  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter.  So  strik- 
ing was  the  view  on  every  side,  and  so  surpassing  was  the  glory  of  his  conquest, 
that  Marcellus,  old  as  he  was,  was  quite  overcome  by  it :  unable  to  contain  the 
feelings  of  that  moment,  he  burst  into  tears.** 

A  deputation  from  the  inhabitants  of  Tyche  and  Neapolis  approached  him, 
bearing  the  ensigns  of  suppliants,  and  imploring  him  to  save  them  ^  luodtrtk* 
from  fire  and  massacre.  He  granted  their  prayer,  but  at  the  oiptiS^pLtt  or  ik« 
price  of  every  article  of  their  property,  which  was  to  be  given  up  ^^'' 
to  the  Roman  soldiers  as  plunder.  At  a  regular  signal  the  army  was  let  loose 
upon  the  houses  of  Tyche  and  Neapolis,  with  no  other  restricUon  than  that  of 
offering  no  personal  violence.  How  far  such  a  command  would  be  heeded  in 
such  a  season  of  license,  we  can  only  conjecture.  The  Roman  writers  extol  the 
humanity  of  Marcellus ;  but  the  Syracusans  regarded  him  as  a  merciless  spoiler, 
who  had  wished  to  take  the  town  by  assault,  rather  than  by  a  voluntary  sur- 
render, that  he  might  have  a  pretence  for  seizing  its  plunder.^^  Such  a  prize,  in- 
deed, had  never  before  been  won  by  a  Roman  army ;  even  the  wealth  of  Taren* 
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turn  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Syracuse.  But  as  yet  the  appetites  d 
the  Roman  soldiera  were  fleshed  rather  than  satisfied ;  less  than  half  of  Syiaeise 
was  in  their  power ;  and  a  fresh  siege  was  necessary  to  win  the  spoils  of  Achra* 
dina  and  Ortygia.  Still  what  they  had  already  gained  gave  Marcellus  large 
means  of  corruption ;  the  fort  of  Euryalus,  on  the  summit  of  Eptpcrfss,  near  Hex- 
apylon»  which  might  have  caused  him  serious  annoyance  on:  his  rear  while  ea^ 
gaged  in  attacking  Achradina,  was  surrendeied  to  him  by  its  governor,  Philode* 
mus,  an  Argive ;  and  the  Romans  set  eagerly  to  work  to  complete  their  ton* 
quest.  Having  formed  three  camps  before  Achradina»  they  h<^>ed.80on  to  atarve 
the  remaining  quarters  of  the  city  into  a  surrender.^' 

Epicydes  meanwhile  showed  a  courage  and  activity  worthy  of  one  who  had 
n«  CBrthacfaiiaii  umj  Icamcd  war  under  Hannibal.  A  squadron  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
fl?!!S!i?'b  d«Ju!!jS[  put  to  sea  one  stormy  night,  when  the  Roman  blockading  ships 
ky»fc*«r.  ^^f^  driven  off  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  nm  across  to 

Carthage  to  request  fresh  succors.  These  were  prepared  with  the  greatest  ex- 
pedition :  while  Hippocrates  and  Himilcon,  with  their  combined  Carthagmian  and 
eicUian  armies,  came  from  the  western  end  of  the  island  to  attack  the  Roman 
army  on  the  land  side.  They  encamped  on  the  shore  of  the  harbor,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Anapus  and  the  city,  and  assaulted  the  camp  of  Crispinus, 
while  Epicydes  sailed  from  Achradina  to  attack  Marcellus.  But  Roman  soldiers 
fighting  behind  fortifications  were  invincible ;  their  lines  at  Capua  in  the  following 
year  repelled  Hannibal  himself ;  and  now  their  positions  before  Syracuse  were 
maintained  with  equal  success  against  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes.  Still  the 
Carthaginian  army  remained  in  its  camp  on  the  shore  of  the  harbor,  paKly  in  the 
hope  of  striking  some  blow  against  the  enemy,  but  more  to  overawe  the  renuuns 
of  the  Roman  party  in  Syracuse,  which  the  distress  of  the  siege,  and  the  calami- 
ties of  Neapolis  and  Tyche,  must  have  rendered  numerous  and  active.  Mean- 
while  the  summer  advanced ;  the  weather  became  hotter  and  hotter ;  and  the 
usual  malaria  fevers  began  to  prevail  in  both  armies,  and  also  in  Syracuse.  But 
the  air  here,  as  at  Rome,  is  much  more  unhealthy  without  the  city  than  within; 
above  all,  the  marshy  ground  by  the  Anapus,  where  the  Carthaffinian  army  lay, 
ims  almost  pestilential ;  and  the  ordinary  summer  fevers  in  this  Rituation  soon 
assumed  a  character  of  extreme  malignity.  The  Sicilians  immediately  moved 
their  quarters,  and  withdrew  into  the  neighboring  cities ;  but  the  Carthagiiuans 
remained  on  the  ground,  till  their  whole  army  was  effectually  destroyed.  Hip- 
pocrates and  Himilcon  both  perished  with  their  soldiers.^ 

The  Romans  suffered  less ;  for  Marcellus  had  quartered  his  men  in  the  hoiuses 
Tbeir  fl«et  fails  la  >  of  Ncapolis  aud  Tycho ;  and  the  high  buildings  and  narrow  atjreeU 
Bkcattenpt.  Qf  i^Q  ancient  towns  kept  off  the  sun,  and  afiowed  both  the  sick 

and  the  healthy  to  breathe  and  move  in  a  cooler  atmosphere.  Still  the  deaths 
were  numerous  ;  and  as  the  terror  of  Archimedes  and  his  artillery  restrained  the 
Romans  from  any  attempts  to  batter  or  scale  the  walls,  they  had  nothing  to  trust 
to  save  famine  or  treason.  But  BomUcar  was  on  his  way  from  Carthage  with 
180  ships  of  war,  and  a  convoy  of  seven  hundred  storeships,  laden  with  supplies 
of  every  description  :  he  had  reached  tiie  Sicilian  coast  near  Agrigentum,  when 
prevailing  easterly  winds  checked  his  further  advance,  and  he  could  not  reach 
Pachynus.  Alarmed  at  this  most  unseasonable  delay,  and  fearing  lest  the  fleet 
should  return  to  Africa  in  despair,  Epicydes  himself  left  Syracuse,  and  went  to 
meet  it,  and  to  hasten  its  advance.  The  storeships,  which  were  woriced  by  saik, 
were  obliged  to  remain  at  Heraclea ;  but  Epicydes  prevailed  on  Bomilcar  tc 
bring  on  his  ships  of  war  to  Pachynus,  where  the  Roman  fleet,  though  inferior 
in  numbers,  was  waiting  to  intercept  his  progress.  The  east  winds  at  length 
abated,  and  Bomilcar  stood  out  to  sea  to  double  Pachynus.  But  when  the  Bo- 
man  fleet  advanced  against  him,  he  suddenly  changed  his  plans,  it  b  said ;  and 
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having  dispatclied  orders  to  the  storeships  at  Heraclea  to  return  immediately  to 
Africa,  he  himself,  instead  of  engaging  the  Romans,  or  making  for  Syracuse, 
passed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  without  stopping,  and  continued  hb 
toorse  till  he  reached  Tarentum.^ 

Here  again  the  story  in  its  present  state  greatly  needs  explanation.  It  is  true 
that  Hannihal  was  very  anxious  at  this  time  to  reduce  the  citadel  a^a^uthadty 
of  Tahentum ;  and  he  probably  required  a  fleet  to  co-operate  with  «b^^»a!lL  «  pny 
hkn,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  garrison's  supplies  by  sea.  But  Bo*  ^  ^' 
milcar  had  been  sent  out  especially  to  throw  succors  into  Syracuse ;  and  we  can- 
not conceive  his  abandoning  this  object  on  a  sudden,  without  any  intelligible 
reason.  The  probability  is,  that  the  easterly  winds  still  kept  the  storeships  at 
Heraclea ;  and  if  they  could  not  reach  Syracuse,  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  a 
naval  battle.  And  then,  as  the  service  at  Tarentum  was  urgent,  he  thought  it 
best  to  go  thither,  and  to  send  back  the  convoy  to  Africa,  rather  than  wait  in- 
active on  the  Sicilian  coast,  till  the  wind  became  favorable.  After  all,  Syracuse 
did  not  fall  for  want  of  provisions^  the  havoc  caused  by  sickness,  both  in  the 
city  and  in  the  Carthaginian  camp  on  the  Anapua,  must  have  greatly  reduced  the 
number  of  consumers,  and  made  the  actual  supply  avulable  for  a  longer  period. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  worse  mischief  than  the  conduct  of  Bomilcar,  that  Epi- 
cydes  himself,  as  if  despairing  of  fortune,  withdrew  to  Agrigentum,  instead  of 
returning  to  Syracuse ;  for  from  the  moment  of  his  departure  the  city  seems  to 
have  been  abandoned  to  anarchy.  At  first  the  remains  of  the  Sicilian  army, 
whicb  now  occupied  two  towns  in  the  interior,  not  far  from  Syracuse,  began  to 
negotiate  with  Marcellu^,  and  persuaded  the  Syracnsans  to  rise  on  the  generals 
left  in  command  by  Epicydes,  and  to  put  them  to  death.  New  captains-generals 
were  then  appointed,  probably  for  the  Roman  party ;  and  they  began  to  treat 
with  Marcellus  for  the  surrender  of  Syracuse,  and  for  the  general  settlement  of 
the  war  in  Sicily.^^ 

Marcellus  listened  to  them  readily :  but  his  army  was  longing  for  the  plunder 
of  Achradina  and  Ortygia;  and  he  knew  not  how  to  disappoint  immeuoBortiMnMr. 
them :  for  we  may  be  sure  that  no  pay  was  issued  at  this  period  «*»•«*•  »««>»««^i 
to  any  Roman  army  serving  out  of  Italy ;  in  the  provinces,  war  was  by  fair 
means  or  foul  to  support  war.  Meanwhile  the  miserable  state  of  affairs  in  Syra- 
cuse was  furthering  the  wish  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  A  besieged  city,  with  no 
efficient  government,  and  full  of  foreign  mercenaries,  whom  there  was  no  native 
force  to  restrain,  was  like  a  wreck  in  mutiny :  utter  weakness  and  furious  con- 
vulsions were  met  in  the  same  body.  The  Roman  deserters  fii-st  excited  the 
tumult,  and  persuaded  all  the  foreign  soldiers  to  join  them  ;  a  new  outbreak  of 
violence  followed;  the  Syracusan  captains-general  were  massacred  in  their  turn; 
«  and  the  foreign  soldiers  were  again  triumphant.  Three  officers,  each  with  a  dis- 
trict of  his  own,  were  appointed  to  command  in  Achradina,  and  three  more  in 
Ortygia." 

The  foreign  soldiers  now  held  the  fate  of  Syracuse  in  their  hands ;  and  they 
began  to  consider  that  they  might  make  their  terms  with  the  Ro-  ^bo  iMiny  ii  to  ik* 
mans,  although  the  Roman  deserters  could  not.  Their  blood  was  ^«"*^ 
not  called  for  by  the  inflexible  law  of  military  discipline ;  by  a  timely  treachery 
they  might  earn  not  impunity  merely,  but  reward.  So  thought  'Mericus,  a  Span- 
iard, who  had  the  charge  of  a  part  of  the  sea-wall  of  Achradina.  Accordingly 
he  made  his  bargain  with  Marcellus,  and  admitted  a  party  of  Roman  soldiers  oy 
night  at  one  of  the  gates  which  opened  towards  the  harbor.  As  soon  as  morning 
dawned,  Marcellus  made  a  general  assault  on  the  land  front  of  Achradina ;  the 
apuTOon  of  Ortygia  hastened  to  join  in  the  defence ;  and  the  Romans  then  sent 
Dooti  foil  of  men  round  into  the  great  harbor,  and,  effecting  a  landing  under  the 
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walls,  carried  the  island  with  little  difficulty.     Meanwhile  Mericus  had  openly 

1'oined  the  Roman  party,  whom  he  had  admitted  into  Achradina ;  and  Marcellus, 
saving  his  prey  in  his  power,  called  off  his  soldiers  from  the  assault,  lest  the 
royal  treasures,  which  were  kept  in  Ortygia,  should  be  plundered  in  the  general 
sack  of  the  town.''* 
In  the  respite  thus  gained,  the  Roman  deserters  found  an  opportunity  to  escape 

out  of  Syracuse.  Whether  they  forced  their  way  out,  or  whether 
pia^i^  AreuLdM  tho  soldiers,  hungry  for  plunder,  and  not  wishing  to  encounter  the 

resistance  of  desperate  men,  obliged  Marcellus  to  connive  at  their 
escape,  we  know  not :  but  with  them  all  wish  or  power  to  hold  out  longer  van- 
ished from  Syracuse ;  and  a  deputation  from  Achradina  came  once  more  to  Mar- 
cellus, praying  for  nothing  beyond  the  lives  and  personal  freedom  of  the  citizenp 
and  their  families.  This,  it  seems,  was  granted ;  but  as  soon  as  Marcellus  had 
sent  his  qusestor  to  secure  the  royal  treasures  in  Ortygia,  the  soldiers  were  let 
loose  upon  the  city  to  plunder  it  at  their  discretion.  Tney  did  not  merely  plun- 
der, however :  blood  was  shed  unsparingly,  partly  by  the  mere  violence  of  the 
soldiers,  partly  by  the  axes  of  the  lictors,  as  the  punishment  of  rebellion  against 
the  majesty  of  Rome.  Amidst  the  horrors  of  the  sack  of  the  city,  Archimedes 
was  slain.*^  The  stories  of  his  death  vary ;  and  which,  if  any  of  them,  is  the  true 
one,  we  cannot  determine.  But  Marcellus,  who  made  it  his  glory  to  carry  all 
the  finest  works  of  art  from  the  temples  of  Sjiracuse  to  Rome,^  would  no  doubt 
have  been  glad  to  have  seen  Archimedes  walking  amongst  the  prisoners  at  his 
triumph.  He  is  said  to  have  shown  kindness  to  the  relations  of  Archimedes  for 
his  sake  ;'*  and  if  this  be  true,  he  earned  a  glory  which  few  Romans  ever  deserved, 
that  of  honoring  merit  in  an  enemy. 

Old  as  Archimedes  was,  the  Roman  soldier's  sword  dealt  kindly  with  him,  in 
MiMimbu  eondiuoa  •t  cuttinff  short  his  scanty  term  of  remaining  life,  and  saving  him  from 
the  synoiMu.  beholoing  the  misery  of  his  country.     It  was  a  wretched  sight  to 

see  the  condition  of  Syracuse  when  the  sack  was  over*  and  what  was  called  a 
state  of  peace  and  safety  had  returned.  Every  house  was  laid  bare,  every  teiA- 
pie  stript ;  and  the  empty  pedestals  showed  how  sweeping  the  spoiler's  work  had 
been.  I'he  Syracusans  beheld  their  captive  gods  carried  to  the  Roman  quarters, 
or  put  on  shipboard  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome ;  the  care  with  which  they  were 
handled,  lest  the  conqueror's  triumph  should  lose  its  most  precious  ornaments, 
only  adding  to  the  grief  and  indignation  of  the  conquered.  Those  fathers  and 
mothers,  who  were  so  happy  as  to  gather  all  their  children  safe  around  them 
when  the  plunder  was  over,  had  escaped  the  sword,  indeed,  and  they  and  tbeii 
sons  and  daughters  were  not  yet  sold  as  slaves ;  but  their  only  choice  was  still 
between  slavery  or  death.  They  had  lost  every  thing.  What  food  was  still 
remaining  in  the  besieged  city,  the  sack  had  either  carried  off  or  destroyed ;  and  ^ 
if  food  had  been  at  hand,  they  had  no  money  to  buy  it.  And  this  came  upon 
them  after  a  heavy  visitation  of  sickness ;  when  the  body,  reduced  b^  that  weak- 
ening malaria  fever,  needed  all  tender  care  and  comfort  to  restore  it,  instead  of 
being  harassed  by  alarm  and  anxiety,  and  exposed  to  destitution  and  starvation. 
Many  therefore  sold  themselves  to  the  Roman  soldiers,  to  escape  dying  by  hun- 
ger ;  and  the  family  circle,  which  the  sack  of  the  city  had  spared,  was  again 
broken  up  forever.  Those  who,  being  unmarried  and  childless,  had  given  no 
hostages  to  fortune,  and  who  might  yet  hope  to  live  in  personal  fi-eedom,  w^ne 
only  the  more  able  to  feel  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  their  country."*  Syracuse, 
who  had  led  captive  the  hosts  of  Athens,  and  seen  the  invading  armies  of  Car- 
thage melt  away  by  disease  under  her  walls,  till  scarce  any  remained  to  fly— 
Syracuse,  where  Dionysius  had  reigned,  which  Timoleon  had  freed,  which  Hiero 
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had  cherished  and  sheltered  under  his  long  paternal  rule — was  now  heeome  sub- 
ject to  barbarians,  whom  she  had  helped  in  their  utmost  need,  and  who  were 
repaying  the  unshaken  friendship  of  Hiero  with  the  plunder  of  his  city  and  the 
subjugation  of  his  people.  If  there  was  yet  a  keener  pang  to  be  felt  by  every 
noble  Syracusan,  it  was  to  behold  their  countrymen,  who  had  fought  in  the  Bo* 
man  army,  returning  in  triumph,  establishing  themselves  in  the  empty  houses  ot 
the  slaughtered  defenders  of  their  country,  and  insulting  the  geneml  misery  by 
displaying  the  rewards  of  their  treason.  Among  these  was  Sosis,  assassin,  mur- 
derer, and  traitor,  who  was  looking  forward  to  the  triumph  of  Marcellus,  as  one 
to  whom  the  shame  of  his  country  was  his  g^ory,  and  her  ruin  the  making  of  his 
fortune." 

Syracuse  had  fallen ;  and  the  cities  in  the  %  astern  part  pf  Sicily  had  no  other 
hope  now,  than  to  obtain  pardon,  if  it  might  be,  from  Rome,  by  cn»ity  of »!««»«. 
immediate  submission.  But  it  was  too  late :  they  were  treated  as  ^  ** 
conquered  enemies  f*  that  is  to  say,  Marcellus  put  to  death  those  of  their  citi- 
zens who  were  most  obnoxious,  and  imposed  such  forfeitures  of  land  on  the  cities, 
and  such  terms  of  submission  for  the  time  to  come,  as  he  judged  expedient.  It 
became  the  fashion  afterwards  to  extol  his  humanity,  and  even  his  refinement," 
because  he  showed  his  taste  for  the  works  of  Greek  art  by  carrying  the  statues 
of  the  Syracusan  temples  to  Rome.  But  his  admiration  of  Greek  art  did  not 
make  him  treat  the  Greeks  themselves  with  less  severity  ;  and  the  Sicilians  taxed 
him  with  perfidy  as  well  as  cruelty,  and  regarded  him  as  the  merciless  oppressor 
of  their  country.** 

Meantime  Hannibal's  comprehensive  view  had  not  lost  sight  of  Sicily.  When 
he  heard  of  the  havoc  caused  by  the  epidemic  sickness,  and  of  the 
death  of  Hippocrates,  he  sent  over  another  of  his  officers  to  share  lytosiauy;  hi<  ur- 
with  Epicydes,  and  with  the  general  who  came  from  Carthage,  in  ""^ 
the  command  of  the  war.  This  was  Mutines,  or  Myttonus,  a  half-caste  Cartha- 
ginian, excluded  on  that  account  from  civil  honors  f*  but  Hannibars  camp  recog- 
nized no  such  dbtinctions ;  and  bravo  and  able  men,  whatever  was  their  race  or 
condition,  were  sure  to  be  employed  and  rewarded  there.  Muti-  a.  u.  c.  54s.  a.  o. 
nes  proved  the  unerring  judgment  of  Hannibal  in  his  choice  of  "** 
officers.  His  arrival  in  Sicily  was  equivalent  to  an  army:  being  put  at  the 
head  of  the  Numidian  cavalry  then  serving  under  Epicydes  and  Hanno,  he  over- 
ran the  whole  island,  encouraging  the  allies  of  Cai'thage,  harassing  those  of  Rome» 
and  defying  pursuit  or  resislance  by  the  rapidity  and  skill  of  his  movements. 
He  renewed  the  system  of  warfare  which  Hamilcar  had  maintained  so  long  in 
the  last  war ;  and  having  the  strong  place  of  Agrigentum  to  retire  to  in  case  of 
need,  he  perplexed  the  Roman  generals  not  a  little.  Marcellus  was  obliged  to 
take  the  field,  and  march  from  Syracuse  westward  as  far  as  the  Himera,  where 
the  enemy's  army  lay  encamped.  But  he  met  with  a  rough  reception ;  the  Nu- 
midian cavalry  crossed  the  river,  and  came  swarming  round  his  camp,  insulting 
and  annoying  his  soldiers  on  guard,  and  confining  his  whole  army  to  their 
intrenchments ;  and  when  on  the  next  day,  impatient  of  this  annoyance,  he  offered 
battle  in  the  field,  Mutines  and  his  Numidians  broke  in  upon  his  lines  with  such 
fury,  that  he  was  fain  to  retreat  with  all  speed,  and  seek  the  shelter  of  his  camp 
again.  It  appears  that  other  arms  were  then  tried  with  better  success :  the  Nu- 
midians were  tampered  with ;  their  irregular  habits  and  impatient  tempers  made 
them  at  all  times  difficult  to  manage ;  and  a  party  of  them  having  left  the  Car- 
thaginian camp  in  disgust,  Mutines  went  after  them  to  pacify  and  win  them  back 
to  their  duty,  earnestly  conjuring  Hanno  and  Epicydes  not  to  venture  a  battle 
till  he  should  return.  But  Hanno  was  jealous  of  Hannibal's  officers ;  and  hold- 
ing his  own  commission  directly  from  the  government  of  Carthage,  he  could  not 
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bear  to  be  restrained  by  a  half-caste  soldier,  sent  to  Sicily  from  Hannibal's  camp, 
by  the  mere  authority  of  the  general.  His  rank  probably  gave  him  a  casting 
vote,  when  only  one  ^ther  commander  was  present,  so  that  Epicydes  in  vain  pro- 
tested against  his  imprudence."*  A  battle  was  ventured ;  and  not  only  was  the 
genius  of  Mutines  wanting,  but  the  Numidians  whom  he  had  left  with  Hanno, 
thinking  their  commander  insulted,  would  take  no  active  part  in  the  action,  and 
Hanno  was  defeated  with  loss. 

Marcellus,  rejoiced  at  having  thus  retrieved  his  honor,  had  no  mind  to  risk 
MwMiiu  Ntoini  to  another  encounter  with  Mutines :  he  forthwith  retreated  to  Syr- 
*'^-  acuse  ;•'  and  as  the  term  of  his  command  was  now  expired,  his 

thoughts  were  all  turned  to  Rome,  and  to  his  expected  triumph.  He  left  Sicily 
after  the  fall  of  Capua,  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  543,  and  about  a  year 
after  the  conquest  of  Syracuse ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  his  army  home 
with  him ;  and  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  one  of  the  praetors,  who  succeeded  him 
in  his  command,  found  that  his  province  was  far  from  bein?  in  a  state  of  peace. 
The  Carthaginians  had  reinforced  their  army :  Mutines,  with  his  Numidians,  was 
A.  V.  c.  M4  A.  c.  scouring  the  whole  country ;  the  soldiers  were  discontented  be- 
*'°'  cause  they  had  not  been  permitted  to  return  home ;  and  the  Si- 

cilians were  driven  desperate  by  the  oppressions  which  Marcellus  had  commanded 
or  winked  at,  and  were  ready  to  break  out  in  revolt  again.^ 

In  fact,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  544,  nearly  two  years  after  the  fall  of  Syr- 
Lmrbua  ii  MBt  to  Si.  ^cuse,  thcrc  were  as  many  as  sixty-six  towns  in  Sicily  in  a  state 
•*^'-  of  revolt  from  Rome,  and  in  alliance  with  Carthage.**     So  greatly 

had  Mutines  restored  the  Carthaginian  cause,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
send  one  of  the  consuls  over  with  a  consular  army,  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 
Accordingly,  M.  Valerius  LsBvinus,  who  had  been  employed  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  conducting  the  war  agunst  Philip,  and  who 
was  chosen  consul  with  Marcellus  in  the  year  544,  carried  over  a  regular  con- 
sular army  into  Sicily ;  while  L.  Cincius,  one  of  the  new  prsetors,  and  probably 
the  same  man  who  is  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  Roman  historians,  took  the 
command  of  the  old  province,  and  of  the  soldiers  of  Cannae  who  were  still  quar- 
tered there.**  The  army  with  which  Marcellus  had  won  Syracuse  was  now  at 
last  disbanded,  and  the  men  were  allowed  to  return  home  with  as  much  of  their 
plunder  as  they  had  not  spent  or  wasted :  but  four  legions  were  even  now  em- 
ployed in  Sicily,  besides  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships ;  and  yet  Mutines  and  his 
Numidians  were  overrunning  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  end  of  the  war 
seemed  as  distant  as  ever. 

Laevinus  advanced  towards  Agrigentum,  with  small  hope,  however,  of  taking 
HotiflM  k  ianitod  hr  the  place ;  for  Mutines  sallied  whenever  he  would,  and  carried 
2S«i'otaStoa!IffcS  ^^ck  his  plunder  in  safety  whenever  he  would  :  whilst  the  neigh- 
"**"*  borhood  of  Carthage  made  relief  by  sea  alwavs  within  calculation* 

whatever  naval  force  the  Romans  might  employ  in  the  blockade.  In  this  state 
of  things,  Laevinus  to  his  astonishment  received  a  secret  communication  from  Mu« 
tines,  offering  to  put  Agrigentum  into  his  power.  The  half-caste  African,  the 
officer  of  Hannibal,  the  sole  stay  of  the  Carthaginian  cause  in  Sicily,  was  on  all 
these  accounts  odious  to  Hanno ;  and  it  is  likely  that  Mutines  did  not  bear  his 
glory  meekly,  and  that  he  expressed  the  scorn  which  Hannibal's  soldier  was 
likely  to  feel  for  the  pride  and  incapacity  of  the  general  sent  out  by  the  govern- 
ment at  home,  and  probably  by  the  party  opposed  to  Hannibal,  and  afraid  of  his 
glory.  But  whatever  was  the  secret  of  the  quarrel,  its  effects  were  public 
enough :  Hanno  ventured  to  deprive  Mutines  of  his  command.  The  Numidians, 
however,  would  obey  no  other  leader,  while  him  they  would  obey  in  every  thing ; 
%nd  at  his  bidding  they  rose  in  open  mutiny,  took  possession  of  one  of  the  gates 
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of  the  town,  and  let  in  the  Romans.  Hanno  and  Epicydes  had  just  time  to  fly 
to  the  harbor,  to  hasten  on  board  a  ship,  and  escape  to  Carthage ;  but  their  sol- 
diersy  surprised  and  panic-struck,  were  cut  to  pieces  with  little  resistance ;  and 
Lsevinus  won  Agrigentum.  He  treated  it  more  severely  than  Marcellus  had 
dealt  with  Syracuse  ;  after  executing  the  principal  citizens,  he  sold  all  the  rest 
for  slaves,  and  sent  the  money  which  he  received  for  them  to  Rome." 

This  blow  was  decisive.  Twenty  other  towns,  which  still  held  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, were  presently  betrayed  to  the  Romans,  either  by  their  i^r{„„  .rMHmiaAM 
garrisons,  or  by  some  of  their  own  citizens ;  six  were  stormed  by  <*»««»<i»«*«f*««y. 
the  Roman  army ;  and  the  remainder,  to  the  number  of  forty,  then  submitted  at 
discretion.  The  consul  dealt  out  his  rewards  to  the  traitors  who  had  betrayed 
their  country ;  and  his  lictors  scourged  and  beheaded  the  brave  men  who  had 
persevered  the  longest  in  their  resistance  :  thus  at  last  he  was  able  to  report  to 
the  senate  that  the  war  in  Sicily  was  at  an  end. 

Four  thousand  adventurers  ef  all  descriptions,  who  in  the  troubled  state  of  Sicily 
had  taken  possession  of  the  town  of  Agathyrna  on  the  north  coast  ,a^  MdaeMuto«Bti» 
of  the  island,  and  were  maintaining  themselves  there  by  robbery,  •»'»«'»^«»- 
LsDvinus  carried  over  into  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  landed  them  at 
Rhegium,  to  be  employed  in  a  plundering  warfare  in  Bruttium.  Having  thus 
cleared  the  island  of  all  open  disturbers  of  its  peace,  he  obliged  the  Sicilians,  says 
Livy,  to  turn  their  attention  to  agriculture,  that  its  fruitful  soil  might  grow  com 
to  supply  the  wants  of  Italy  and  of  Rome.^  And  he  assured  the  senate,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  that  the  work  was  thoroughly  done ;  that  not  a  single  Cartha- 
ginian was  left  in  Sicily ;  that  the  towns  were  repeopled  by  the  return  of  their 
peaceable  inhabitants,  and  the  land  was  again  cultivated ;  that  he  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  state  of  things  equally  happy  for  the  Sicilians  and  for  Rome.** 

So  Lsevinus  said  ;  and  so  he  probably  believed.  But  with  the  return  of  peace 
to  the  island,  there  came  a  host  of  Italian  and  Roman  speculators  ;  i)epi(».u«  MuutiMior 
who,  in  the  general  distress  of  the  Sicilians,  bought  up  large  tracts  ^^^' 
of  land  at  alow  price,  or  became  the  occupiers  of  estates  which  had  belonged  to 
Sicilians  of  the  Carthaginian  party,  and  had  been  forfeited  to  Rome  after  the  ex- 
ecution or  flight  of  their  owners.  The  Sicilians  of  the  Roman  party  followed  the 
example,  and  became  rich  out  of  the  distress  of  their  countrymen.  Slaves  were 
to  be  had  cheap ;  and  com  was  likely  to  find  a  sure  market,  whilst  Italy  was  suf- 
fering from  the  ravages  of  war.  Accordingly,  Sicily  was  crowded  with  slaves, 
employed  to  grow  com  for  the  great  landed  proprietors,  whether  Sicilian  or 
Italian,  and  so  ill-fed  by  their  masters,  that  they  soon  began  to  provide,  for 
themselves  by  robbery.  The  poorer  Sicilians  were  the  suffierers  from  this  evil ; 
and  as  the  masters  were  well  content  that  their  slaves  should  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  others,  they  were  at  no'  pains  to  restrain  their  outrages.  Thus, 
although  nominally  at  peace,  though  full  of  wealthy  proprietors,  and  though  ex- 
porting com  largely  every  year,  yet  Sicily  was  teeming  with  evils,  which,  seventy 
or  eighty  years  after,  broke  out  in  the  hon'ible  atrocities  of  the  Servile  War.^ 
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CHAPTER  ILVI. 

8TATE  OP  ITALY— DISTRESS  OF  THE  PEOPLB-TWELVE  COLONIES  BKPUSE  TC 
SUPPORT  THE  WAR-EIGHTEBN  COLONIES  OFFER  ALL  THEIR  RESOURCES  TO 
THE  ROMANS— EVENTS  OF  THE  WAR-DEATH  OF  MARCELLUS— FABIUS  RE- 
COVERS TARENTDM— MARCH  OF  HASDRUBAL  INTO  ITALY— HE  REACHES  TUK 
COAST  OF  THE  ADRIATIC-GREAT  MARCH  OF  C.  NERO  FROM  APULIA  TO 
OPPOSE  HIM— BATTLE  OF  THE  METAURUS,  AND  DEATH  OF  HASDRUBAL,- 
A.  U.  C.  643  TO  A.  U.  C.  647. 

In  following  the  war  in  Sicily  to  its  conclasion  we  have  a  little  anticipated  iht 
A.  u.c  ttf.  A.C.  course  of  our  narrative ;  for  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  consul' 
hMarni'*I!!SS?ukf  ship  of  M.  Lsvinus,  whilst  our  account  of  the  war  in  Italy  has  not 
biB«rc«ru.  advanced  beyond  the  middle  of  the  preceding  year.     The  latter 

part  of  the  year  543  was  marked,  however,  by  no  military  actions  of  consequenoe ; 
so  great  an  event  as  the  fall  of  Capua  having,  as  was  natural,  produced  a  pause, 
during  which  both  parties  had  to  shape  their  future  plans  according  to  the  altered 
state  of  their  affairs  and  of  Uieir  prospects. 

Hannibal  on  his  side  had  retired,  as  we  have  seen,  into  Apulia,  after  his  un- 
Ramttai  atandoMtiM  successful  attempt  upon  Rhegium,  and  there  allowed  his  soldiers 
w««tofiMiy.  ^  enjoy  an  interval  of  rest    The  terrible  example  of  Capua  shook 

^he  resolution  of  his  Italian  allies,  and  made  them  consider  whether  a  timely  sub- 
mission to  Rome  might  not  be  their  wisest  policy ;  nay,  it  became  a  question 
whether  their  pardon  might  not  be  secured  by  betraying  Hannibal's  garrisons, 
and  returning  to  their  duty  not  empty-handed.  Hannibal  therefore  neither  dared 
to  risk  his  soldiers  by  dispersing  them  about  in  small  and  distant  towns ;  nor 
could  he  undertake,  even  if  he  kept  his  army  together,  to  cover  the  wide  extent 
of  country  which  had  revolted  to  him  at  different  periods  of  the  war.  His  men 
would  be  worn  out  by  a  succession  of  flying  marches ;  and  after  all,  the  Roman 
armies  were  so  numerous,  that  he  would  always  be  in  danger  of  arriving  too  late 
at  the  point  attacked.  Accordingly  he  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  many 
places  altogether ;  and  from  some  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  migrate,  and 
made  them  remove  within  the  limits  which  he  still  hoped  to  protect.  In  this 
manner,  it  is  probable,  the  western  side  of  Italy,  from  the  edge  of  Campania  to 
Bruttium,  was  at  once  left  to  its  fate ;  including  what  had  been  the  territory  of 
the  Capuans  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Salemum,  the  country  of  the  Picen- 
tians,  and  Lucania;  while  Apulia  and  Bruttium  were  carefully  defended.  Bat 
in  evacuating  the  towns  which  they  could  not  keep,  and  still  more  in  the  com- 
pelled migrations  of  the  inhabitants,  Hannibars  soldiers  committed  many  ex- 
cesses ;  property  was  plundered,  and  blood  was  shed ;  and  thus  the  minds  of 
the  Italians  were  still  more  generally  alienated.* 

We  have  seen  that,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Capua,  C.  Nero,  with  a  part 
Mov*iMiito  of  umRo.  of  tlie  troops  which  had  been  employed  on  the  blockade,  had  been 
mntrwin.  gg^j.  qQ  ^q  Spain.*    Q.  Fulvius  remained  at  Capua,  with  another 

part,  amounting  to  a  complete  consular  army ;'  and  some  were  probably  sent 
home.  The  two  consuls  marched  into  Apulia,  which  was  to  be  their  province  ;* 
but  no  active  operations  took  place  during  the  remainder  of  the  season ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  P.  Sulpicius  was  ordered  to  pass  over  into  Epirus,  and  suc- 
ceed M.  Lsevinus  in  the  command  of  the  war  against  Philip.  The  home  admin- 
istration was  left  in  the  hands  of  C.  Calpumius  Piso,  the  city  praetor. 

About  the  time  that  the  two  consuls  took  the  command  m  Apulia,  M.  Come* 
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livs  Cethegus,  who  had  obtained  that  province  as  praetor  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  was  sent  over  to  Sicily  to  command  the  «btotaT**^Twi 
army  there,  Marcellos  having  just  left  the  island  to  return  to  ''^ 
Rome.  Marcellus  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  triumph  for  his  conquest  of  Syracuse : 
but  the  war  in  Sicily  was  still  raging ;  and  MuUnes  was  in  full  activity.  The 
senate  therefore  would  not  gitint  a  triumph  for  an  imperfect  victory,  but  allowed 
Marcellus  the  honor  of  the  smaller  triumph  or  ovation.  He  was  highly  dissatis- 
fied at  this,  and  consoled  himself  by  going  up  in  triumphal  procession  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  on  the  highest  summit  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  offering  sacrifice 
there,  a  ceremony  which  by  virtue  of  his  imperium  he  coald  lawfully  perform : 
he  might  go  in  procession  where  he  pleased,  and  sacrifice  where  he  pleased,  except 
within  the  limits  of  Rome  itself.  On  the  day  after  his  triumph  on  the  hill  of  Alba, 
he  entered  Rome  with  the  ceremony  of  an  ovation,  walking  on  foot  according  to  the 
rule,  instead  of  being  drawn  in  a  chariot  in  kingly  state,  as  in  the  proper  triumph* 
But  the  show  was  unusually  splendid :  for  a  great  picture  of  Syracuse  with  all  its 
fortifications  was  dbplayed,  and  with  it  some  of  the  very  artUlery  which'  Archi- 
medes had  made  so  famous  in  his  defence  of  them ;  besides  an  unwonted  display  of 
the  works  of  art  of  a  more  peaceftd  kind,  the  spoils  of  Hiero's  palace,  and  of  the 
temples  in  his  city,  silver  and  bronze  figures,  embroidered  carpets  and  coverings 
of  couches,  and,  above  all,  some  of  the  finest  pictures  and  statues.  Men  also  ob- 
served the  traitor  Sosis  walking  in  the  procession,  with  a  coronet  of  gold  on  hb 
bead,  as  a  benefactor  of  the  Roman  people :  he  was  further  to  be  rewarded  with 
the  Roman  franchise,  with  a  house  at  his  own  choice- out  of  those  belonging  to 
the  Syracusans  who  had  remained  true  to  their  country,  and  with  five  hundred 
jugera  of  land,  which  had  either  been  theirs,  or  part  of  the  royal  domain.* 

At  the  end  of  the  year  On.  Fulvius  was  summoned  to  Rome  from  Apulia  to 
preside  at  the  consular  comitia.  On  the  day  of  the  election,  the 
first  century  of  the  Veturian  tribe,  which  had  obtained  the  first  ti'o.  'c«iiiit»:  niAto 
voice  by  lot,  gave  its  votes  in  favor  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  and  tuiHut^MAhSrimi 
T.  Otacilius  Orassus.  As  the  voice  of  the  tribe  first  called  was  *" 
generally  followed  by  the  rest,  Manlius,  who  was  present,  was  immediately  greeted 
by  the  congratulations  of  his  friends :  but,  instead  of  accepting  them,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  consul's  seat,  and  requested  him  to  call  back  the  century  which 
had  just  voted,  and  allow  him  to  say  a  few  words.  The  century  was  summoned 
agun,  all  men  wondering  what  was  about  to  happen.  •  Manlius  had  been  consul 
five-and-twenty  years  before,  in  the  memorable  year  when  the  temple  of  Janus 
was  shut  in  token  of  the  ratification  of  peace  with  Oarthage ;  twenty  years  had 
passed  since  he  was  censor ;  and  though  his  vigor  of  body  and  mind  was  still 
great,  he  was  an  old  man,  and  age  had  made  him  nearly  blind.  **1  am  unfit  to 
command,"  he  said  ;  "  for  I  can  only  see  through  the  eyes  of  others.  :  Tliis  is  no 
time  for  incompetent  generals ;  let  the  century  make  a  better  choice.''  But  the 
century  answered  unanimously,  ''that  they  could  not  make  a  better;  that  they 
again  named  Manlius  and  Otacilius  consuls.  "  Your  tempers  and  my  rule,"  said 
the  old  man,  **  will  never  suit.  Give  your  votes  over  again ;  and  remember  that 
the  Oarthaginians  are  in  Italy,  and  that  Uieir  general  is  Hannibal."  A  murmur 
of  admiration  burst  from  all  around,  and  the  voters  of  the  century  were  moved. 
They  were  the  younger  men  of  their  tribe ;  and  they  besought  the  consul  to  sum- 
mon the  century  of  their  elders^  that  they  might  be  guided  by  their  counsel. 
Fulvius  accordingly  summoned  the  century  of  elders  of  the  Veturian  tribe  ;  and 
the  two  centuries  retired  to  confer  on  the  question.  The  elders  recommended 
that  Fabius  and  Marcellus  should  be  chosen ;  or,  if  a  new  consul  were  desirable, 
that  they  should  take  one  of  these,  and  with  him  elect  M.  Lmvinus,  who  for  some 
ycarf  past  had  done  good  service  in  conducting  the  war  against  Philip.  Their 
advice  was  adopted,  and  the  century  gave  its  votes  now  in  favor  of  Marcellus 
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and  Laevinus.  All  the  other  centuries  confirmed  their  choice ;  and  thus  T.  Ota- 
cilios  was  for  the  second  time,  by  an  extraordinary  interference  with  the  votet 
of  the  centuries,  deprived  of  the  consulship,  to  which  some  uncommonly  amiable 

Dualities,  or  some  peculiar  influence,  had  twice  recommended  him,  in  spite  of  his 
eficient  ability.* 
He  probably  never  knew  of  this  second  disappointment ;  for  scarcely  was  the 
election  over,  when  news  arrived  from  Sicily  of  his  death.^  Cn.  Fulrius  re- 
turned to  his  army  in  Apulia ;  and  as  M.  Lsevinus  was  still  absent  in  £pira8, 
Marcellus  on  the  usual  day,  the  ides  of  March,  entered  upon  the  consulship  alone. 
Q.  Fulvius  was  still  at  Capua ;  but  Q.  Fabius  and  T.  Manlius  were  at  Borne ; 
and  their  counsels,  together  with  those  of  Marcellus,  were  of  the  greatest  infla- 
ence  in  the  senate,  and  probably  directed  the  government. 

There  was  need  for  all  their  ability  and  all  their  firmness^  for  never  had  tbe 
Atenni  poitii*  «f  P^^^*^^  ^^  aflfairs  been  more  alarming.  Hannibal's  unconquered 
Rj>iDMi''»iiEr'*  p.-  and  unconquerable  army,  although  it  had  tot  saved  Capua,  had 
Uirbiw:  Mif-doTotioa  wastcd  Italy  more  widely  than  ever  m  the  last  campaign ;  and  it 
jsMn^ftdklwed  b^  had  struck  particularly  at  countries  which  had  hitherto  escaped 
PMP  .  .^  ravages,  the  valleys  of  the  Sabines,  and  the  country  of  tbe 
thirty-five  tribes  themselves,  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome.  Many  of  the  citi- 
zens had  not  only  lost  their  standing  crops,  but  their  cattle  had  been  carried  off, 
and  their  houses  burned  to  the  ground.^  Actual  scarcity  was  added  to  other 
causes  of  distress ;  insomuch  that  the  modius  of  wheat  rose  to  nearly  three 
denarii,  which,  in  a  plentiful  season  eight  years  afterwards,  was  sold  at  four  ases, 
or  the  fourth  part  of  one  denarius.'  The  people  were  becoming  unable  to  bear 
further  burdens ;  and  some  of  the  Latin  colonies,  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
firmest  support  of  the  commonwealth,  were  suspected  to  be  not  only  unable,  bnt 
unwilling.  It  was  probably  to  meet  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case  that  the 
armies  were  somewhat  reduced  this  year,  four  legions,  it  seems,  being  dis- 
banded.'^  But  this  fruit  of  the  fall  of  Capua  was  in  part  neutralized  by  tbe 
necessity  of  raising  fresh  seamen ;  for  unless  the  commonwealth  maintained  its 
naval  superiority,  Sicily  would  be  lost,  and  Philip  might  be  expected  on  tbe 
coasts  of  Italy ;  and  the  supply  of  com  which  was  looked  for  from  Egypt  in  the 
failure  of  all  nearer  resources,  would  become  very  precarious.'^  Acconiingly  a 
tax  was  imposed,  requiring  all  persons  to  provide  a  certain  number  of  seamen,  in 
proportion  to  the  returns  of  their  property  at  the  last  census,  with  pay  and  pro- 
visions for  thirty  days.  But  our  own  tax  of  ship-money  did  not  excite  more  op- 
position, though  on  different  grounds.  The  people  complained  aloud :  crowds 
gathered  in  the  Forum,  and  declared  that  no  power  could  force  from  them  what 
Uiey  had  not  got ;  that  the  consuls  might  sell  their  goods,  and  lay  hold  on  their 
persons,  if  they  chose ;  but  they  had  no  means  of  payment."  The  consuls— for 
Lsevinus  was  by  this  time  returned  home  from  Macedonia — ^with  that  digmtj 
which  the  Roman  government  never  forgot  for  an  instant,  issued  an  order,  giving 
the  defaulters  three  days  to  consider  their  determination ;  thus  seeming  io  grant 
as  an  indulgence,  what  necessity  obliged  them  to  yield.  Meanwhile  they  sum- 
moned the  senate ;  and  when  every  one  was  equally  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  procuring  seamen,  and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  through  the  tax,  Lsrinns, 
in  his  colleague's  name  and  his  own,  proceeded  to  address  the  senators.  He  told 
them  that,  before  they  could  call  on  the  people  to  make  sacrifices,  thej  must 
set  the  example.  "Let  each  senator,"  he  said, '"keep  his  gold  ring,  and  the 
rinffs  of  his  wife  and  children :  let  him  keep  the  golden  bulla  worn  by  his  sooi 
under  age,  and  one  ounce  of  gold  for  ornaments  for  his  wife,  and  an  ounce  for 
each  of  his  daughters.     All  the  rest  of  the  gold  which  we  possess,  let  us  offer 
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for  the  public  service.  Next,  let  all  of  us  who  have  borne  curule  offices,  reserve 
the  silver  used  in  the  harness  of  our  war-horses ;  and  let  all  others,  including 
those  just  mentioned,  keep  one  pound  of  silver,  enough  for  the  plate  needful  in 
sacrifices,  the  small  vessel  to  hold  the  salt,  and  the  small  plate  or  basin  for  the 
libation ;  and  let  us  each  keep  five  thousand  ases  of  copper  money.  With  these 
exceptions,  let  us  devote  all  our  silver  and  copper  to  our  country's  use,  as  we 
have  devoted  all  our  gold.  And  let  us  do  this  without  any  vote  of  the  senate, 
of  our  own  free  gift,  as  individual  senators,  and  carry  our  contributions  at  onpe 
to  the  three  commissioners  for  the  currency.  Be  sure  that  first  the  equestrian 
order,  and  then  the  mass  of  the  people,  will  follow  our  example."  He  spoke  to 
hearers  who  so  thoroughly  shared  his  spirit,  that  they  voted  their  thanks  to  the 
consuls  for  this  suggestion.  The  senate  instantly  broke  up ;  'he  senators  hastened 
home,  and  thence  came  crowding  to  the  Forum,  their  slaves  bearing  all  their  stores 
of  copper,  and  silver,  and  gold,  each  man  being  anxious  to  have  his  contribution 
recorded  first ;  so  that,  Livy  says,  neither  were  there  commissioners  enough  to 
receive  all  the  gifts  that  were  brought,  nor  clerks  enough  to  record  them.  The 
example,  as  the  consuls  knew,  was  irresistible ;  the  equestrian  order  and  the  com- 
mons poured  in  their  contributions  with  equal  zeal ;  and  no  tax  could' have  sup- 
plied the  treasury  so  plentifully  as  this  free-will  oflfering  of  the  whole  people." 

There  b  no  doubt  that  the  money  thus  contributed  was  to  be  repaid  to  the 
contributors,  when  the  republic  should  see  better  days ;  but  the  v.im  or  tbMe  ««{. 
sacrifice  consisted  in  this,  that,  while  the  prospect  of  payment  was  '^ 
distant  and  uncertain,  the  whole  profit  of  the  money  in  the  mean  time  wa^  lost : 
for  the  Roman  state  creditors  received  no  interest  on  their  loans.  Therefore  it 
was  at  their  own  cost  mainly,  and  not  at  the  cost  of  posterity,  that  the  Romans 
maintained  their  great  struggle ;  and  from  our  admiration  of  their  firmness  and 
heroic  devotion  to  their  country's  cause,  nothing  is  in  this  case  to  be  abated. 

Nor  is  it  less  striking,  that  the  senate  at  this  very  moment  listened  to  accusa- 
tions brought  by  vanquished  enemies  against  their  conquerors,  and  o„„^,„„^ji,^^ 
these  conquerors  men  of  the  highest  name  and  greatest  influence  hy^^SiJimt^uS^ 
in  the  commonwealth,  Marcellus  and  Q.  Fulvius.  When  Lsevinus 
passed  through  Capua  on  his  way  to  Rome,  he  was  beset  by  a  multitude  of  the 
Capuans,  who  complained  of  the  intolerable  misery  of  their  condition  under  the 
dominion  of  Q.  Fulvius,  and  besought  him  to  take  them  with  him  to  Rome,  that 
they  might  implore  the  mercy  of  the  senate.  Fulvius  made  them  swear  that  they 
would  return  to  Capua  within  five  days  after  they  received  their  answer,  telling 
Lsevinus  that  he  dared  not  let  them  go  at  liberty ;  for  if  any  Capuan  escaped 
from  the  city,  he  instantly  became  a  brigand,  and  scoured  the  country,  burning, 
robbing,  and  murdering  all  that  fell  in  his  way ;  even  at  Rome,  Laevinus  would 
find  the  traces  of  Capuan  treason,  for  the  late  destructive  fire  in  the  city  was 
their  work.  So  a  deputation  of  Campanians,  thus  hardly  allowed  to  go,  followed 
LsBvinus  towards  Rome ;  and  when  he  approached  the  city,  a  similar  deputation 
of  Sicilians  came  out  to  meet  him,  with  like  complaints  against  Marcellus.*^ 

The  provinces  assigned  to  the  consuls  were  this  year  to  be  the  conduct  of  the 
war  with  Hannibal,  and  Sicily ;  and  Sicily  fell  by  lot  to  Marcellus.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
The  Sicilians  present  were  thrown  into  despair  when  this  was  an-  thirtM«miiajru«]rMi 
nounced  to  them :  they  put  on  mourning  and  beset  the  senate-  '^  ^  '' 
house,  weeping  and  bewailing  their  hard  fate,  and  saying  that  it  would  be  better 
for  their  island  to  be  sunk  in  the  sea,  or  overwhelmed  with  the  lava  floods  of 
^tna,  than  given  up  to  the  vengeance  of  Marcellus.  Their  feeling  met  with 
much  sympathy  in  the  senate ;  and  this  was  made  so  intelligible,  that  Marcellus, 
without  waiting  for  any  resolution  on  the  subject,  came  to  an  agreement  with  hia 
colleague,  and  they  exchanged  their  provinces.^* 

This  having  been  settled,  the  Sicilians  were  admitted  into  the  senate,  and 
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n«ir  tMiptehit  b  brought  forward  their  oomplaint*  It  turned  priacipall  j  oa  the  cro- 
iS!Lr!SLi£!M!r*^«f  eltyof  makmg  them  responoble  for  the  acts,  first  of  Hieronynms, 
''*^""*'  and  then  of  a  mercenary  ioldiery  which  they  had  no  means  of  re- 

sisting ;  while  the  long  and  tried  friendship  of  Hiero,  proved  by  the  Komans  in 
the  utmost  extremity  of  their  fortuney  had  been  forgotten.  Marcellos  inmsted 
that  the  deputation  should  remain  in  the  senate,  and  hear  his  statement, — answer 
he  would  not  call  it,  and  far  lesa  defence,  as  if  a  Roman  consul  could  plead  to 
the  accusations  of  a  set  of  vanquished  Greeks,-^but  his  statement  of  their  offences, 
which  had  justly  brought  on  all  that  they  had  suffered.  He  said  that  they  had 
acted  as  enemies,  had  rejected  his  frequent  offers  of  peace,  and  had  resisted  his 
attacks  with  all  poswble  obstinacy,  instead  of  doing  as  Sosis,  whom  they  called  a 
traitor,  had  done,  and  surrendering  their  city  into  his  hands.  He  then  left  the 
senate-house  together  with  the  Sicilians,  and  went  to  the  Capitol  to  carry  on  the 
enlistment  of  the  newly  raised  legions.'* 

There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  senate  that  Syracuse  had  been  cruelly  used ; 
DMtfM  «r  tiM  Muu  ^^  ^^^  ^*  Manlius  expressed  this  as  became  him,  especially  ornng 
IlSSlili^'s'TIlED^  the  unworthy  return  which  had  been  made  to  the  country  of  Hiero 
m  ynt>m.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  fidelity  to  Romc.  But  a  s^se  of  Maroellus'  signal  ser* 
▼ices,  and  of  the  urgency  of  the  times,  prevailed ;  and  a  resolution  was  passed  con- 
firming all  that  he  had  done,  but  declaring  that  for  the  tine  to  come  the  senate 
would  consult  the  welfare  of  the  Syracusans^-and  would  commend  them  especially 
to  the  care  of  Lsvinus.  A  deputation  of  two  senators  was  then  sent  to  the  con- 
sul to  invite  him  to  return  to  the  senate ;  the  Syraeusans  were  called  in,  and  the 
decree  was  read.  Then  the  Syracusan  deputies  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
Marcellus,  imploring  him  to  forgive  all  that  they  had  said  against  him,  to  recdve 
them  under  his  protection,  and  to  become  the  patronus  of  their  city."  He  gave 
them  a  gracious  answer,  and  accepted  the  office ;  and  from  that  time  forward  the 
Syraeusans  found  it  their  best  policy  to  extol  the  clemency  of  Marcellus ;  and 
later  writers  echoed  their  language,  not  knowing,  or  not  remembering,  that  these 
expressions  of  forced  praise  were  their  own  strongest  refutation. 

The  Campanian  deputation  was  heard  with  less  favor ;  but  still  it  was  heard ; 
stv««tf««tMitortiM  And  ^be  senate  took  their  complaint  into  consideration.  But  in  this 
CMipkukiM.  ^^^  QQ  mercy  was  shown ;  and  it  was  now  that  those  severe  de- 

crees were  passed,  fixing  the  future  fate  of  the  Campanian  people,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned  by  anticipation,  at  the  aad  of  the  story  of  the  si^^e  of 
Capua.** 

The  military  history  of  this  year  is  again  difficult  to  comprehend,  owing  to  the 
oiiMihif  or  til*  MM.  omissions  and  incoherence  in  Livy's  narrative.  Two  armies,  as  we 
Pjllf  ^^J^^^'^b^  have  seen,  were  employed  against  Hannibal :  that  of  Gn.  Fulvins, 
HMDibiii.  ^|)Q  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  in  Apulia ;  and  that  of  Marcellus 

in  Samnium.  Where  Hannibal  had  passed  the  winter,  Or  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing summer,  we  know  not;  not  a  word  being  said  of  his -movements  after  his  in- 
effectual attempt  upon  Rhegium,  till  we  hear  of  his  march  against  Fulvius.  We 
may  suppose,  however,  that  he  had  wintered  in  Apulia ;  and  we  are  told  that. 
Salapia  having  been  betrayed  to  the  Romans,  and  a  detachment  of  Numidiane 
having  been  cut  off  in  it,  Hannibal  again  retreated  into  Bruttium."  With  two 
armies  opposed  to  him,  it  was  of  importance  not  to  let  either  of  them  ad\-ance  to 
attack  Tarentum  and  the  towns  on  the  coast,  while  he  was  engaged  with  the 
other.  He  was  obliged  therefore  to  abandon  his  garrisons  in  Samnium  and 
Apulia  to  their  own  resources,  and  kept  his  army  well  in  hand,  ready  to  strike  a 
blow  whenever  opportunity  should  offer.  As  usual,  he  received  perfect  inform- 
ation of  the  enemy's  proceedings  through  his  secret  emissaries;  and  having 
earned  that  Fulvius  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Heixlonea,  trymg  to  win  the 
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pkee,  and  that,  relying  on  his  distance  £rom  the  Carthaginian  army,  he  was  not  suf- 
ficiently on  his  guard,  Ilannibal  conceif  ed  the  hope  of  destroying  this  army  by  an 
unexpected  attack.  Again  the  details  are  given  variously ;  but  the  result  was, 
that  Hanmbal's  attempt  was  completely  successful.  The  army  of  Fulvius  was 
destroyed,  and  the  proconsul  killed ;  and  Hannibal,  having  set  fire  toHerdonea, 
and  executed  those  citizens  who  had  been  in  correspondence  with  the  enemyi  sent 
away  the  rest  of  the  population  into  Bnittium,  and  himself  crossed  the  mountains 
into  Lucania,  to  look  after  the  army  of  Marcellus.^ 

Marcellus,  on  the  news  of  his  colleague's  defeat,  left  Samninm,  and  advanced 
into  Lucania :  his  object  now  was  to  watch  Hannibal  closely,  lest  ^ut^um  tMfu  «h* 
he  should  again  resume  the  offensive;  all  attempts  to  recover  v^^''^'^ 
more  towns  m  Samnium  or  elsewhere  must  for  the  time  be  abandoned.  And 
this  service  he  performed  with  great  ability  and  resolution,  never  leaving  Hanni- 
bal at  rest,  and  taldnff  care  not  to  fall  into  any  ambush,  but  unable,  notwithstand- 
ing the  idle  stories  of  his  victories,  to  do  any  thing  u:ore  than  keep  his  enemy  in 
sight,  as  Fabius  had  done  in  his  first  dictatorship.  Thus  the  rest  of  the  season 
passed  away  unmarked  by  any  thing  of  importance :  Marcellus  wintered  ap- 
parently at  Venusia ;  Hannibal  in  his  old  quarters,  in  the  warm  plains  near 
the  sea.** 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  reduction  of  Capua,  the  Roman  affairs  in  Italy  had 
made  no  progress.  On  the  contrary,  another  army  had  been  to-  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^ . 
tally  destroyed ;  and  the  war,  with  all  its  burdens,  seemed  inter-  th«  &«»»•  out  •! 
minable.  But  in  other  quarters  thb  year  had  been  more  success- 
ful :  Lcsvinus  had  ended  the  war  in  Sicily,  and  the  resources  of  that  island  were 
now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Romans ;  while  the  Carthaginian  fleets  had  no  point 
nearer  than  Carthage  itself  to  carry  on  their  operations,  whether  to  the  annoy* 
ance  of  the  enemy's  coasts,  or  the  relief  of  their  own  garrisons  at  Tarentum, 
and  along  the  southern  coast  of  Italy.  In  addition  to  this,  the  alliance  which 
LsBvinus  had  concluded  with  the  j£tolians  before  he  quitted  Epirus,  had  left  a 
far  easier  task  to  his  successor,  P.  Sulpicius,  and  removed  all  danger  of  Philip's 
co-operating  with  Hannibal.  Meanwhile  Lsevinus  was  summoned  home  to  hold 
the  comitia,  Marcellus  being  too  busily  employed  with  Hannibal  to  leave  his 
army ;  and  accordingly  he  crossed  over  directly  from  Lilybseum  or  Panormus  to 
Ostm,  accompanied  by  the  African,  Mutines,  who  was  now  to  receive  the  reward 
of  lus  desertion,  in  being  made  a  ciUxen  of  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  people.** 

Before  his  departure  from  Sicily,  Lsevinus  had  sent  the  greater  part  of  his 
fleet  over  to  Africa,  partly  to  make  plundering  descents  on  the  AiMmiiv  amn  tnm 
coast,  but  chiefly  to  collect  information  as  to  the  condition  and  ^^^^* 
plans  of  the  enemy.  Messalla,  who  had  succeeded  to  T.  Otacilius  in  the  com- 
mand rf  the  fleet,  accomplished  this  expedition  in  less  than  a  fortnight ;  and  the 
information  which  he  collected  was  so  important,  that,  finding  Lsevinus  was  gone 
to  Rome,  he  forwarded  it  to  him  without  delay.  Its  substance  bore,  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  collecting  troops  with  great  diligence,  to  be  sent  over  into 
Spain;  and  that  the  ceneral  report  was,  that  these  soldiers  were  to  form  the 
army  of  Hasdrubal,  iSmnibal's  brother,  and  were  to  be  led  by  him  imme4iately 
into  Italy.  This  intelligence  so  alarmed  the  senate,  that  they  would  not  detain 
the  consul  to  hold  the  comitia,  but  ordered  him  to  name  a  dictator  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  then  to  return  immediately  to  his  province.** 

With  all  the  patriotism  of  the  Romans,  it  was  not  possible  that  personal  am- 
bition and  jealousy  should  be  wholly  extinct  among  them ;  and  the 
influence  exercised  at  the  present  crisis  by  Q.  Fabius,  and  his  pref-  AdwrnnruMkit*!  w 
erence  of  Q.  Fulvius  and  MarceUus  to  all  other  commanders,  was  t^!^        ''^**'* 
BO  doubt  regarded  by  some  as  excessive  and  overbearing.    The 
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magistrate  who  presided  at  the  comida  enjoyed  so  great  a  power  over  the  elec- 
tions, that  the  choice  of  the  dictator  on  this  occasion  was  of  some  consequence ; 
and  Lsevinus  intended  to  name  the  commander  of  his  fleet,  M.  Messala,  not  with- 
«)ut  some  view,  possibly,  to  his  own  re-election,  if  the  comitia  were  held  under 
the  auspices  of  a  man  not  entirely  devoted  to  Fabius  and  Fulvius.  But  when  he 
declared  his  intention  to  the  senate,  it  was  objected  that  a  person  out  of  Italy 
could  not  be  named  dictator ;  and  the  consul  was  ordered  to  take  the  choice  of 
the  people,  and  to  name  whomsoever  the  people  should  fix  upon.  Indignant  at 
this  mterference  with  his  rights  as  consul,  Lssvinus  refused  to  submit  the  question 
to  the  people,  and  forbade  the  praetor,  L.  Manlius  Acidinus,  to  do  so.  This,  how- 
ever, availed  him  nothing ;  for  the  tribunes  called  the  assembly,  and  the  people 
resolved  that  the  dictator  to  be  named  should  be  Q.  Fulvius.  Lsevinus  probably 
expected  this,  and,  as  his  last  resource,  had  left  Rome  secretly  on  the  night  be- 
fore the  decision,  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  go  through  the  form  of 
naming  his  rival  dictator.  Here  was  a  new  difficulty,  for  the  dictator  could  only 
be  named  by  one  of  the  consuls :  so  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  Marcellus ;  and 
he  nominated  Q.  Fulvius  immediately.'^  The  old  man  left  Capua  forthwith,  and 
proceeded  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia,  at  which  the  century  first  called  gave  its 
votes  in  favor  of  Fulvius  himself  and  Fabius.  This,  no  doubt,  had  been  precon* 
certed :  but  two  of  the  tribunes  shared  the  feelings  of  Laevinus,  and  objected  to 
such  a  monopoly  of  office  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  men ;  they  also  complained 
of  the  precedent  of  allowing  the  magistrate  presiding  at  the  election  to  be  himself 
elected.  Fulvius,  with  no  false  modesty,  or  what  in  our  notions  would  be  real 
delicacy,  maintained  that  the  choice  of  the  century  was  good,  and  justified  by 
precedents ;  and  at  last  the  question  was  submitted  by  common  consent  to  the 
senate.  The  senate  determined  that,  under  actual  circumstances,  it  was  import- 
ant that  the  ablest  men  and  most  tried  generals  should  be  at  the  head  of  afi^irs ; 
and  they  therefore  approved  of  the  election.  Accordingly  Fabius  and  Fulvius  were 
once  more  appointed  consuls ;  the  former  for  the  fifth  time,  the  latter  for  the  fourth.** 
Thus  was  the  great  object  gained  of  employing  the  three  most  tried  generals 
.,   ,    ^        .of  the  republic,  Fabius,  Fulvius,  and  Marcellus,  against  Hannibal 

m  the  approachmg  campaign.  £ach  was  to  command  a  full  con- 
sular army,  Marcellus  retaining  that  wnich  he  now  had,  with  the  title  of  procon- 
sul ;  and  the  plan  of  operations  was,  that,  while  Marcellus  occupied  Hannibal  on 
the  side  of  Apulia,  a  grand  movement  should  be  made  against  Tarentum  and  the 
other  towns  held  by  the  enemy  on  the  southern  coast.  Fabius  was  to  attack 
Tarentum,  while  Fulvius  was  to  reduce  the  gai'risons  still  retained  by  Hannibal 
in  Lucania,''  and  then  to  advance  into  Bruttium ;  and  that  band  of  adventurers 
from  Sicily,  which  Laevinus  had  sent  over  to  Rhegium  to  do  some  service  in  that 
quarter,  was  to  attempt  the  siege  of  Caulon,  or  Caulonia.  Every  exertion  was 
to  be  made  to  destroy  Hannibal's  power  in  the  south,  before  his  brother  could 
arrive  in  Italy  to  effect  a  diversion  in  the  north.*'  Leevinus,  it  seems,  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  opposition  to  Fulvius*  election,  in  being  deprived  of  his  consular 
army,  which  he  was  ordered  to  send  over  to  Italy  to  be  commanded  by  Fulvius 
himself ;  and  he  and  the  propraetor,  L.  Cincius,  were  left  to  defend  Sicily  with 
the  old  soldiers  of  Cannce,  and  the  remains  of  th^  defeated  armies  of  the  two 
Fulvii,  the  praetor  and  the  proconsul,  which  had  been  condemned  to  the  same 
banishment,  together  with  the  forces  which  they  had  themselves  raised  within 
the  island,  partly  native  Sicilians,  and  partly  Numidians,  who  had  come  over  to 
the  Romans  with  Mutines.**  With  these  resources,  and  with  a  fleet  of  seventv 
ships,  Sicily  was  firmly  held ;  and  Laevinus,  it  is  said,  was  able  in  the  courae  of 
the  year  to  send  supplies  of  com  to  Rome,  and  also  to  the  army  of  Fabius  be- 
fore Tarentum.* 
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But  before  the  consuls  could  take  the  field,  a  storm  burst  forth  more  threaten- 
ing than  any  which  the  republic  had  yet  experienced.  The  sol-  of  th«  i*  • 
diers  of  the  army  defeated  at  Herdonea,  who  were  now  to  be  sent  «oiw!Z  maim  frMh 
over  to  Sicily,  were  in  a  large  proportion  Latins  of  the  colonies  ;  "**' 
and  as  they  were  to  be  banisned  for  the  whole  length  of  the  war,  fresh  soldiers 
were  to  be  levied  to  supply  their  places  in  Italy.  This  new  demand  was  the 
drop  which  made  the  full  cup  overflow.  The  deputies  of  twelve  of  the  colonies, 
who  were  at  Rome  as  usual  to  receive  the  consul's  orders,  when  they  were  re- 
quired to  furnish  fresh  soldiers,  and  to  raise  money  for  their  payment,  replied 
resolutely  that  they  had  neither  men  nor  money  remaining." 

"  The  Roman  people,"  says  Livy,  "  had  at  this  period  thirty  colonies ;  of 
which  number  twelve  thus  refused  to  support  the  war  any  longer.  Th-  wnn\»  nmm- 
The  number  mentioned  by  the  historian  has  occasioned  great  per-  ■»»»»»''i»^  *»»•»«»  »•— 
plexity ;  but  its  comcidence  with  the  old  number  of  the  states  of  the  Latin  con- 
federacy leaves  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness  ;  and  when  the  maritime  colonies  are 
excepted,  which  stood  on  a  different  footing,  as  not  being  ordinarily  bound  to 
raise  men  for  the  regular  land-service,  it  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  list  which 
we  should  draw  up  of  all  the  Latin  colonies  mentioned  to  have  been  founded  be- 
fore this  period.  But  what  particular  causes  determined  the  twelve  recusant  colo- 
nies more  than  the  rest  to  resist  the  commands  of  Rome,  we  cannot  tell.  Amongst 
them  we  find  the  name  of  Alba,  which  two  years  before  had  shown,  such  zeal  in 
hastening  to  the  assistance  of  Rome  unsummoned,  when  Hannibal  threatened  its 
very  walls ;  we  also  find  some  of  the  oldest  colonies,  Circeii,  Ardea,  Cora, 
Nepete,  and  Sutrium ;  Gales,  which  had  so  long  been  an  important  position  dur- 
ing the  revolt  of  Capua,  Carseoli,  Suessa,  Setia,  Namia,  and  Interamna,  on  the 
Liris.  The  consuls,  thunderstruck  at  their  refusal,  attempted  to  shame  them 
from  their  purpose  by  rebuke.  "  This  is  not  merelv  declining  to  furnish  troops 
and  money,"  they  said ;  ''  it  is  open  rebellion.  Go  home  to  your  colonies ;  for- 
get that  so  detestable  a  thought  ever  entered  your  heads ;  jemind  your  fellow- 
citizens  that  they  are  not  Campanians  nor  Tarentines,  but  Romans,  Roman  bom, 
and  sent  from  Rome  to  occupy  lands  conquered  by  Romans,  to  multiply  the  race 
of  Rome's  defenders.  All  duty  owed  by  children  to  their  parents,  you  owe  to 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome."  But  in  vain  did  Fabius  and  Fulvius,  with  all 
the  authority  of  their  years  and  their  great  name,  speak  such  language  to  the 
deputies.  They  were  coldly  answered,  "that  it  was  useless  to  consult  their 
countrymen  at  home  ;  the  colonies  could  not  alter  their  resolution :  for  they  had 
no  men  nor  money  left."  Finding  the  case  hopeless,  the  consuls  summoned 
the  senate,  and  reported  the  fatal  intelligence.  The  courage  which  had  not 
yielded  to  the  slaughter  of  Cannae,  was  shaken  now.  '*  At  last,"  it  was  said, 
"  the  blow  is  struck,  and  Rome  is  lost :  this  example  will  be  followed  by  all  our 
colonies  and  allies :  there  is  doubtless  a  c^eneral  conspiracy  amongst  them  to  give 
us  up  bound  hand  and  foot  to  Hannibal.  '^ 

The  consuls  bade  the  senate  to  take  courage ;  the  other  colonies  were  yet  true ; 
"  even  these  false  ones  will  return  to  their  duty,  if  we  do  not  con-  ^.^^^^^  ^  ^ 
descend  to  entreat  them,  but  rather  rebuke  them  for  their  treason."  otLAigrbtMn  «>ioni«« 
Every  thing  was  left  to  the  consuls'  discretion:  they  exerted  all  uU'^mao*  ^um 
their  influence  with  the  deputies  of  the  other  colonies  privately ;  *  ^' 
and  having  ascertained  their  sentiments,  they  then  ventured  to  summon  them 
officially,  and  to  ask,  *'  Whether  their  appointed  contingents  of  men  and  money 
were  forthcoming  ?"  Then  M.  Sextilius  of  Fregellas  stood  up  and  made  answer 
in  the  name  of  the  eighteen  remaining  colonies:  "They  are  forthcoming; 
and  if  more  are  needed,  more  are  at  your  disposal.  Every  order,  every  wish  of  the 
Roman  people,  we  will  with  our  best  efforts  fulfil :  to  do  this  we  have  means 
enough,  and  will  more  than  enouffh."  The  consuls  replied^  "  Our  thanks  are  all 
too  little  for  your  desert :  the  whole  senate  must  thank  you  themselves."    They 
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led  the  deputies  iato  the  senate-house ;  and  thanks  were  voted  to  them  in  the 
warmest  terms.  Then  the  consuls  were  desired  to  lead  them  before  the  people, 
to  remind  the  people  of  all  the  services  which  the  colonies  had  rendered  to  them 
and  to  their  fathers,  services  all  surpassed  by  this  last  act  of  devotion.  The 
thanks  of  the  people  were  voted  no  less  heartily  than  those  of  the  senate.  **  Nor 
shall  these  eighteen  colonies  even  now/'  says  Livy,  **  lose  their  just  glory.  They 
were  the  people  of  Signia,  of  Norba,  of  Saticula,  of  Brundisium,  of  Fregellce,  of 
Luceria,  of  Venusia,  of  Hadria,  of  Firmum,  and  of  Ariminum ;  and  from  the  low- 
er sea,  the  people  of  Pontia,  and  of  Paesturo,  and  of  Cosa ;  and  from  the  midland 
country,  the  people  of  Beneventum,  and  of  .hernia,  and  of  8poletam,  and  of 
Placentia,  and  of  Cremona."  The  aid  of  these  eighteen  colonies  on  that  day  saved 
the  Roman  empire.  Satisfied  now,  and  feeling  their  strength  invincible,  the  sen- 
ate forbade  the  consuls  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  disobedient  colonies ; 
they  were  neither  to  send  for  them,  nor  to  detain  them,  nor  to  dismiss  them ; 
thev  were  to  leave  them  wholly  alone." 

It  is  enough  for  the  glory  of  any  nation,  that  its  history  in  two  sucoesave 
sfaitMBimi^  of  tiMir  years  should  record  two  such  events  as  the  magnanimous  liberalitf 
bddMM  to  S?  «b£  of  the  senate  in  sacrificing  their  wealth  to  their  country,  and  the 
{^•^FSF^M^id^  Qo  l^^  magnanimous  firmness  and  wisdom  of  their  behavior  to- 
Ficfdia.  wards  their  colonies.     An  aristocracy  endowed  with  such  virtue 

deserved  its  ascendency  ;  for  its  inherent  faults  were  now  shown  only  towards 
the  enemies  of  Rome ;  its  nobler  character  alone  was  displayed  towards  her  citi- 
zens.  But  when  M.  Sextiiius  of  Fregells  was  standing  before  Q.  Fulvius,  prom- 
ising to  serve  Rome  to  the  death,  and  the  old  consul's  stem  countenance  was 
softened  to  admiration  and  joy,  and  his  lips,  which  had  so  remorselessly  doomed 
the  Cnpuan  senators  to  a  bloody  death,  were  now  uttering  thanks  and  praises  to 
Rome's  true  colonists,  how  would  each  have  started,  could  he  have  looked  for  a 
moment  into  futurity,  and  seen  what  events  were  to  happen,  before  a  himdred 
years  were  over  I  By  a  strange  coincidence,  each  would  have  seen  the  selfsame 
hand  red  with  the  blood  of  his  descendants,  and  extinguishing  the  country  of  the 
one  and  the  family  of  the  other.  Within  ninety  years,  the  Roman  aristocracy 
were  to  become  utterly  corrupted ;  and  its  leader,  L.  Opimius,  as  base  person- 
ally as  he  was  politically  cruel,  was  to  destroy  Fregellse,  and  treacherously  in 
*  cold  blood  to  slay  an  innocent  youth,  the  last  direct  representative  of  the  great 
Q.  Fulvius,  after  he  had  slain  M.  Fulvius,  the  youth's  father,  in  civil  conflict  with- 
in the  walls  of  Rome.**  Fregellae,  to  whose  citizens  Rome  at  this  time  owed  her 
safety,  was  within  ninety  years  to  be  so  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Roman  arms, 
that  at  this  day  its  very  site  is  not  certainly  known :  the  most  fmthf ul  of  colonies 
has  perished  more  entirely  than  the  rebellious  Capua.** 

Rome  could  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  the  majority  of  her  colonies ;  but  their  very 
TiM  iMr«i  trMMN  it  readmess  made  it  desirable  to  4spare  them  to  the  utmost^  There- 
brought  gut.  fQ^Q  ^  treasure,  which  was  resejrved  in  the  most  sacred  treasury 

for  the  extremest  need,  was  now  brought  out ;  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  four 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  sold ;  and  which  had  been  accumulating  during  a 
period  of  about  150  years,  being  the  produce  of  the  tax  at  five  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  every  emancipated  slave,  paid  by  the  person  who  gave  him  his  liberty. 
With  this  money  the  military  chests  of  the  principal  armies  were  well  replenished; 
and  supplies  of  clothing  were  sent  to  the  army  in  Spain,  which  P.  Scipio  was  now 
commanding,  and  was  on  the  point  of  leading  to  the  conquest  of  New  Carthage." 
At  length  the  consuls  took  the  field.  Marcellus,  according  to  the  plan 
SMMiam  and  Laeuia  agrccd  upou,  brokc  up  from  his  quarters  at  Yenusia,  and  proceed- 
SSTBnrttiiM^'SSr.:  ed  to  watch  and  harass  Hannibal ;  while  Fabius  advanced  upon 
boutMbiniMioo.        Tarentum,  and  Fulvius  marched  into  Lucania.    Caulonia  at  the 
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same  time  was  besieged  by  the  band  of  adventurers  from  Sicily.  The  mass  of 
forces  thus  employed  was  overwhelming;  and  Hannibal,  while  be  clung  to  Apu- 
lia and  Bruttium,  was  unable  to  retain  his  hold  on  Samnium  and  Lucania.  Those 
great  countries,  or  rather  the  powerful  party  in  both,  which  had  hitherto  been  in 
revolt  from  Rome,  now  made  their  submission  to  Q.  Fulvius,  and  delivered  up 
such  of  Hannibars  soldiers  as  were  in  garrison  in  any  of  their  towns.  They  had 
apparently  chosen  their  time  well ;  and  by  submitting  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campugQ  they  obtained  easy  terms.  Even  Fulvius,  though  not  inclined  to  show 
mercy  to  revolted  allies,  granted  them  full  indemnity :  the  axes  of  his  lictors 
were  suffered  this  time  to  sleep  unstained  with  blood.  This  politic  mercy  had 
its  effect  on  the  Bruttians  also :  some  of  their  leading  men  came  to  the  Roman 
'^amp  to  treat  concerning  the  submis^on  of  their  countrymen  on  the  terms  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  damnites  and  Lucanians  ;  and  the  base  of  all  Hannibal's 
operations,  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  was  in  danger  of  being  torn  away  from 
him,  if  he  lingered  any  longer  in  Apulia."* 

Then  his  indomitable  genius  and  energy  appeared  once  more  in  all  its  brilliancy. 
He  turned  fiercely  upon  Marcellus,  engaged  him  twice,  and  so  H«iiii{bai*»M]u«at«. 
disabled  him,  that  Marcellus,  with  all  his  enterprise,  was  obliged  CS^''tr'£rRi 
to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Venusia,  and  there  lay  helpless  "•*• 
during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign."  Freed  from  this  enemy,  Hannibal  flew 
into  Bruttium :  the  strength  of  Tarentum  gave  him  no  anxiety  for  its  immediate 
clanger ;  so  he  hastened  to  deliver  Caulonia.  The  motley  band  who  were  be- 
sieging it  fled  at  the  mere  terror  of  his  approach,  and  retreated  to  a  neighboring 
hill ;  thither  he  pursued  them,  and  obliged  them  to  surrender  at  discretion.**  Ho 
then  marched  back  with  speed  to  Tarentum,  hoping  to  crush  Fabius,  as  he  had 
crushed  Marcellus.  He  was  within  five  miles  of  the  city  when  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  it  was  lost.  The  Bruttian  commander  of  the  garrison  had  betrayed 
it  to  Fabius :  the  Romans  had  entered  it  in  arms :  Carthalo,  the  Carthaginian 
commander,  and  Nico  and  Philemenus,  who  had  opened  its  gates  to  Hannibal, 
had  all  fallen  in  defending  it :  the  most  important  city  and  the  best  harbor  in 
the  south  of  Italy  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans." 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Paris,  when  Napoleon  was  hastening  from  Fontaine* 
bleau  to  deliver  it,  can  scarcely  have  been  a  heavier  disappoint- 
ment to  him,  than  the  news  of  the  loss  of  Tarentum  was  to  Han-  FiSMmtoanl^tbTt 
nibal.  Yet,  always  master  of  himself,  he  was  neither  misled  by 
passion  nor  by  alarm :  he  halted  and  encamped  on  the  ground,  and  there  re- 
mained quiet  for  some  days,  to  show  that  his  confidence  in  himself  was  unshaken 
by  the  treason  of  his  allies.  Then  he  retreated  slowly  towards  Metapontum,  and 
contrived  that  two  of  the  Metapontines  should  go  to  Fabius  at  Tarentum,  offer- 
ing to  surrender  their  town  and  the  Carthaginian  garrison,  if  their  past  revolt 
might  be  forgiven.  Fabius,  believing  the  proposal  to  be  genuine,  sent  back  a 
favorable  answer,  and  fixed  the  day  on  which  he  would  appear  before  Metapon- 
turn  with  his  army.  On  that  day  Hannibal  lay  in  ambush  close  to  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Tarentum,  ready  to  spring  upon  his  prey.  But  Fabius  came  not :  his 
habitual  caution  made  him  suspicious  of  mischief ;  and  it  was  announced  that  the 
omens  were  threatening :  the  haruspex,  on  inspecting  the  sacrifice,  which  was 
offered  to  learn  the  pleasure  of  the  gods,  warned  the  consul  to  beware  of  hidden 
snares,  and  of  the  arts  of  the  enemy.  The  Metapontine  deputies  were  sent  back 
to  learn  the  cause  of  the  delay ;  they  were  arrested,  and,  being  threatened  with 
the  torture,  disclosed  the  truth.^ 

The  remaining  operations  of  the  campaign  are  again  unknown :  the  Romans, 
however,  seem  to  have  attempted  nothing  further ;  and  Hannibal  „,  :..,,t^ 
kept  his  army  in  the  field,  marching  whither  he  would  without  op-  ^^^^ 
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position,  and  again  laying  waste  various  parts  of  Italy  with  fire  and  sword/'  So 
tar  as  we  can  discover,  he  returned  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  his  old  winter- 
quarters  in  Apulia. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  result  of  a  campaign,  from  which  so  much  had 
DimtrihetioaMRom*;  beeu  cxpected,  should  have  caused  great  disappointment  at  Rome. 
SuiS,"Sh?t!?«rthIl  However  much  men  i*ejoiced  in  the  recovery  of  Tarentum,  they 
kMUeketodcoDMi.  could  uot  but  feel  that  even  this  success  was  owing  to  treason ; 
and  that  Hannibal's  superiority  to  all  who  were  opposed  to  him  was  more  mani- 
fest than  ever.  This  touched  them  in  a  most  tender  point ;  because  it  enabled 
him  to  continue  his  destructive  ravages  of  Italy,  and  thus  to  keep  up  that  distress 
which  had  long  been  felt  so  heavily.  Above  all,  indignation  was  loud  against 
Marcellus  ;^  and  if  in  his  lifetime  he  indulged  in  that  braggart  language,  which 
his  son  used  so  largely  after  his  death,  the  anger  of  tLe  people  against  him  was 
very  reasonable.  If  he  called  his  defeats  victories,  as  his  son  no  doubt  called 
them  afterwards,  and  as  the  falsehood  through  him  has  struck  deep  into  Roman 
history,  well  might  the  people  be  indignant  at  hearing  that  a  victorious  general 
had  shut  himself  up  all  the  summer  within  the  walls  of  Yenusia,  and  had  allowed 
the  enemy  to  ravage  the  country  at  pleasure.  The  feeling  was  so  strong,  that 
C.  Publicius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  a  man  of  an  old  and  respected  tribunician 
family,  brought  in  a  bill  to  the  people  to  deprive  Marcellus  of  his  command. 
Marcellus  returned  home  to  plead  his  cause,  when  Fulvius  went  home  also  to 
hold  the  comitia ;  and  the  people  met  to  consider  the  bill  in  the  Flaminian  circus, 
without  the  walls,  to  enable  Marcellus  to  be  present ;  for  his  military  command 
hindered  his  entering  the  city.  It  is  likely  that  the  influence  of  Fulvius  was  ex- 
erted strongly  in  his  behalf ;  and  his  own  statement,  if  he  told  the  simple  truth, 
left  no  just  cause  of  complaint  against  him.  He  had  executed  his  pai*t  of  the 
compaign  to  the  best  of  his  ability  :  twice  had  he  fought  with  Hannibal  to  hinder 
him  from  marching  into  Bruttium ;  and  it  was  not  his  fault,  if  the  fate  of  all 
other  Roman  generals  had  been  his  also ;  he  had  but  failed  to  do  what  none  had 
done,  or  could  do.  The  people  felt  for  the  mortification  of  a  brave  man,  who 
had  served  them  well  from  youth  to  age,  and  in  the  worst  of  times  had  never  lost 
courage :  they  not  only  threw  out  the  bill,  but  elected  Marcellus  once  more  con- 
sul, giving  him,  as  his  collea^e,  his  old  lieutenant  in  Sicily,  T.  Quintius  Crispi- 
nus,  who  was  now  praetor,  and  during  the  last  year  had  succeeded  to  Fidvius  in 
the  command  at  Capua.^ 

It  marks  our  advance  in  Roman  history,  that  among  the  prcetors  of  this  year 

Ar.c.546.  A.C.I08.  ^^  ^Dcl  the  name  of  Sex.  Julius  Csesar ;  the  first  Csesar  who  ap- 
jL  i  c.«r  pnetor.     pg^j^  j^  ^^^  Romau  Fasti. 

For  some  time  past  the  Romans  seem  to  have  mistrusted  the  fidelity  of  the 
praMsuboot  tht  fld«i.  Etruscans ;  and  an  army  of  two  legions  had  been  regularly  stationed 
ity  of  £u«ria.  [^  Etruria,  to  check  any  disposition  to  revolt.     But  now  C.  Calpur- 

nius  Piso,  who  commanded  in  Etruria,  reported  that  the  danger  was  becoming 
imminent,  and  he  particularly  named  the  city  of  Arretium  as  the  principal  seat 
of  disaffection.^  Why  this  feeling  should  have  manifested  itself  at  this  moment^ 
we  can  only  conjecture.  It  is  possible  that  the  fame  of  Hasdrubal's  coming  may 
have  excited  the  Etruscans.  It  is  possible  that  Hannibal  may  have  had  some 
correspondence  with  them,  and  persuaded  them  to  co-operate  with  his  brother. 
But  other  causes  may  be  imagined ;  the  continued  pressure  of  the  war  upon  all 
Italy,  and  the  probability  that  the  defection  of  the  twelve  colonies  must  have 
compelled  the  Romans  to  bcrease  the  burdens  of  their  other  allies.  If,  as  Nie- 
buhr  thinks,^*  the  Etniscans  were  not  in  the  habit  of  serving  with  the  legions  in 
the  regular  mfantry,  their  contributions  in  money,  and  in  seamen  for  the  fleets, 
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would  have  been  proportionably  greater ;  and  both  these  would  fall  heavily  on 
the  great  Etruscan  chiefs,  or  Lucumones,  from  whose  vassals  the  seamen  would 
be  taken,  as  their  properties  would  have  to  furnish  the  money.  Again,  in  the 
year  544,  when  com  was  at  so  enormous  a  price,  we  read  of  a  large  quantity 
purchased  in  Etruria  by  the  Roman  government  for  the  use  of  their  garrison  in 
the  citadel  of  Tarentum.^  This  com  the  allied  states  were  bound  to  sell  at  a  fixed 
price ;  so  that  the  Etruscan  landowners  would  consider  themselves  greatly  injured, 
in  being  forced  to  sell  at  alow  price,  what  in  the  present  condition  of  the  markets 
was  worth  four  or  ^ve  times  as  much.  But  whatever  was  the  cause,  Marcellus 
was  sent  into  Etruria,  even  before  he  came  into  office  as  consul,  to  observe  the 
state  of  affairs,  that,  if  necessary,  he  might  remove  the  seat  of  war  from  Apulia 
to  Etraria.  The  report  of  his  mission  seemed  satisfactory ;  and  it  did  not  appear 
necessary  to  bring  his  army  from  Apulia/^ 

Yet  some  time  afterwards,  before  Marcellus  left  Rome  to  take  the  field,  the  re- 
ports of  the  disaffection  of  Arretium  became  more  serious ;  and  C.  DbaffMOoa  or  Am. 
Hostilius,  who  had  succeeded  Calpumius  in  the  command  of  the  ^"^ 
army  stationed  in  Etraria,  was  ordered  to  lose  no  time  in  demanding  hostages 
from  the  principal  inhabitants.  C.  Terentius  Yarro  was  sent  to  receive  them,  to 
the  number  of  120,  and  to  take  them  to  Rome.  Even  this  precaution  was  not 
thought  sufficient ;  and  Yarro  was  sent  back  to  Arretium  to  occupy  the  city  with 
one  of  the  home  legions,  while  Hostilius,  with  his  regular  army,  was  to  move  up 
and  down  the  country,  that  any  attempt  at  insurrection  might  be  crushed  in  a 
moment.^  It  appears  also  that,  besides  the  hostages,  several  sons  of  the  wealthy 
Etrascans  were  taken  away  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  of  Marcellus'  army,  to  prevent 
them  at  any  rate  from  being  dangerous  at  home.*' 

The  two  consuls  were  to  conduct  the  war  against  Hannibal,  whilst  Q.  Claudius, 
one  of  the  praetors,  with  a  third  army,  was  to  hold  Tarentum,  and  Dbpodtiop  of  th«  ro- 
the  country  of  the  Sallentines.  Fulvius  with  a  single  legion  re-  ^rt*''^  i^jjjj 
sumed  his  old  command  at  Capua.  Fabius  returned  to  Rome,  and  '*"^'^' 
from  this  time  forward  no  more  commanded  the  armies  of  his  country,  although 
he  still  in  all  probability  directed  the  measures  of  the  government.^ 

Crispinus  had  left  Rome  before  his  colleague,  and,  with  some  reinforcements 
newly  raised,  proceeded  to  Lucania,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  which  had  belonged  to  Fulvius.     His  ambition  was  to  rival  *  cMipagn. 

the  glory  of  Fabius,  by  attacking  another  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  southern 
coast.  He  fi.xed  upon  Locri,  and  having  sent  for  a  powerful  artillery  from  Sicily, 
with  a  naval  force  to  operate  against  the  sea  front  of  the  town,  commenced  the 
siege.  Hannibal's  approach,  however,  forced  him  to  raise  it ;  and  as  Marcellus 
had  now  arrived  at  venusia,  he  retreated  thither  to  co-operate  with  his  colleague. 
The  two  armies  were  encamped  apart,  about  three  miles  from  each  other :  two 
consuls,  it  was  thoughir,  must  at  any  rate  be  able  to  occupy  Hannibal  in  Apulia, 
while  the  siege  of  Locri  was  to  be  carried  on  by  the  fleet  and  artillery  from  Sicily, 
with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  two  legions  commanded  by  the  praetor  Q.  Claudius  at 
Tarentum.  Such  was  the  Roman  plan  of  campaign  for  the  year  546,  the  eleventh 
of  this  memorable  war.'^ 

The  two  armies  opposed  to  Hannibal  must  have  amounted  at  least  to  40,000 
men ;  he  could  not  venture  to  risk  a  battle  against  so  large  a  force :  „ 
but  his  eye  waa  everywhere ;  and  he  was  neither  ignorant  nor  i«ffi<»  ••>»  to  bMieg* 
unobservant  of  what  was  going  on  in  his  rear,  and  of  the  intended 
march  of  the  legion  from  Tarentum  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Locri  by  land.  So 
confident  was  he  in  his  superiority,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  detach  a  force  of 
8000  horse  and  2000  foot  from  his  already  inferior  numbers,  to  intercept  these 
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troops  on  their  way:  and  while  the  Romans  marched  on  in  confidence,  snpponng 
that  Hannibal  was  far  away  in  Apvlia,  they  suddenly  found  their  road  beset ;  and 
Hannibal's  dreaded  cavalry  bn^e  in  upon  the  flanks  of  their  colnmn.  The  ront 
was  complete  in  an  instant ;  the  whole  Roman  division  was  destroyed  or  dis- 
persed ;  and  the  fugitives,  escaping  over  the  country  in  all  directions,  fled  bade 
to  Tarentum."  The  fleet  from  Sicily  were  obliged  therefore  to  earry  on  the  ttcge 
of  Locri  as  well  as  they  could,  with  no  other  help.  * 

This  signal  service  rendered,  Hannibal's  detachment  returned  to  his  camp, 

p<Mitioa  of  tb«  tw«  ^""g*"?  ^*^^  ^^^^  numerousj)riaoner8.  Frequent  skirmishes  took 
«riuiM.  mavv^  **  place  between  the  opposed  armies ;  and  Hannibal  was  continually 
*"  *^  hoping  for  some  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow.  A  hill  covered 
with  eopsewood  rose  between  the  two  armies,  and  had  been  occupied  hitherto 
by  neither  party ;  only  Hannibal's  light  cavalry  were  used  to  lurk  amongst  the 
trees  at  its  foot,  to  cut  off  any  stragglers  from  the  enemy's  camp.  The  consuls, 
it  seems,  wished  to  remove  their  camp-*for  the  two  consular  armies  were  now 
encamped  together — to  this  hill ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  occupy  it  as  an  intrenched 
post,  from  which  they  might  command  the  enemy's  movement.  But  they  re- 
solved to  reconnoitre  the  ground  for  themselves ;  and,  accordingly,  they  rode  for- 
ward with  two  hundred  cavalry,  and  a  few  light^aimed  soldiers,  leaving  their 
troops  behind  in  the  camp,  with  orders  to  be  in  readiness  on  a  signal  given  to 
advance  and  take  possession  of  the  hill.'*  The  party  ascended  the  hill  without 
opposition,  and  rode  on  to  the  side  towards  the  enemy,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
country  in  that  direction.  Meantime  the  Numidians,  who  had  always  one  of  their 
number  on  the  lookout,  to  give  timely  notice  of  any  thing  that  approached,  as 
they  were  lurking  under  the  hill,  were  warned  by  their  scout,  thkt  a  party  of 
Romans  were  on  the  heights  above  them.  No  doubt  he  had  marked  the  scariet 
war-cloaks  of  the  generals,  and  the  lictors  who  went  befons  them,  and  told  his 
companions  of  the  golden  prize  that  fortune  had  thrown  into  their  hands.  The 
Numidians  stole  along  under  the  hill,  screened  by  the  trees,  till  they  got  round 
it,  between  the  party  on  the  summit  and  the  Roman  camp ;  and  then  they  chatged 
up  the  ascent,  and  fell  suddenly  upon  the  astonished  enemy.  The  whole  affair 
was  over  in  an  instant :  Marcellus  was  run  through  the  body  with  a  spear,  and 
killed  on  the  spot;  his  son  and  Grispinus  were  desperately  wounded  ;  the  Etrus- 
can horsemen,  who  formed  the  grreater  part  of  the  detachment,  had  no  inclination 
to  fight  in  a  service  which  they  had  been  forced  to  enter ;  the  Fregellans,  who 
formed  the  remainder  of  it,  were  too  few  to  do  any  thing ;  all  were  obliged  to 
ride  for  their  lives,  and  to  leap  their  horses  down  the  broken  ground  on  the  hill- 
sides to  escape  to  their  camp.  The  legions  in  the  camp  saw  the  skirmish,  but 
could  not  come  to  the  rescue  in  time.  Crispinus  and  the  young  Marcellus  rode 
in  covered  with  blood,  and  followed  by  the  scattered  survivors  of  the  party ;  but 
Marcellus,  six  times  consul,  the  bravest  and  stoutest  of  soldiere,  who  had  dedi- 
cated the  spoils  of  the  Gaulbh  king,  slain  by  his  own  hand,  to  Jupiter  Feretrius 
in  the  capitol,  was  lying  dead  on  a  nameless  hill ;  and  hb  arms  and  body  were 
Hannibal  s." 
The  Numidians,  hardly  believing  what  they  had  done,  rode  back  to  thdr  camp 
to  report  their  extraordinary  achievement.  Hannibal  instantly  put 
u.>ntt.*'H!!niuri^  lus  Knoj  in  motion,  and  occupied  the  fatal  hilL  There  he  found 
*"***  the  body  of  Marcellus,  which  he  is  said  to  have  looked  at  for  some 

time  with  deep  interest,  but  with  no  word  or  look  of  exultation :  then  he  lock  the 
ring  from  the  finger  of  the  body,  and  ordered,  as  he  had  done  before  in  the  case 
of  Flaminius  and  Gracchus,  tliat  it  should  be  honorably  burned,  and  that  the 
ashes  should  be  sent  to  Marcellus'  son.^  The  Romans  left  their  camp  nndet 
cover  of  the  night,  and  retreated  to  a  position  of  greater  security :  they  no  longei 
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thought  of  detaining  Hannibal  from  Bnittium ;  their  only  hope  was  to  escape  out 
of  his  reach.  Then  Hannibal  flew  once  more  to  the  relief  of  Locri :  the  terror 
of  the  approach  of  his  Numidian  cavalry  drove  the  Romans  to  their  ships';  all 
their  costly  artillery  and  engines  were  abandoned ;  and  the  siege  of  Locri,  no 
less  disastrous  to  the  Roman  naval  force  than  to  their  land  army,  was  effectually 
raised.** 

During  the  rest  of  the  season  the  field  was  agfun  left  free  to  Hannibal ;  and 
his  destructive  ravages  were  carried  on,  we  may  be  sure,  more  H*niitiaiin»Mteror 
widely  than  even  in  the  preceding  year.  The  army  of  Marcellus  Slp^  d25*<rhil 
lay  within  the  walls  of  Venusia ;  that  of  Crispinus  retreated  to  ^'""'^ 
Capua ;"  officers  having  been  sent  by  the  senate  to  ^ake  the  command  of  each 
provisionally.  Crispinus  was  desired  to  name  a  dictator  for  holding  the  comitia ; 
and  he  accordingly  nominated  the  old  T.  Manlius  Torquatus ;  soon  after  which 
he  died  of  the  effect  of  his  wounds ;  and  the  republic,  for  the  first  time  on  rec- 
ord, was  deprived  of  both  its  consuls  before  the  expiration  of  their  office,  by  a 
violent  death." 

The  public  anxiety  about  the  choice  of  new  consuls  was  quickened  in  the  high- 
est degree  by  the  arrival  of  an  embassy  from  Massilia.    The  Mas- 


silians,  true  to  their  old  friendship  with  Rome,  made  haste  to  ac-  tidinfp  or  HMdiawa 
quaint  their  allies  with  the  danger  that  was  threatening  them.  ^"'^^^ 
Hasdrubal,  Hannibal's  brother,  had  suddenly  appeared  in  the  interior  of  Gaul ; 
he  had  brought  a  large  treasure  of  money  wiUi  him,  and  was  raising  soldiers 
busily.  Two  Romans  were  sent  back  to  Gaul  with  the  Massilian  ambassadors 
to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  affairs ;  and  these  officers,  on  their  return  to  Rome, 
informed  the  senate,  that,  through  the  connections  of  Massilia  with  some  of  the 
chiefs  in  the  interior,  they  had  made  out  that  Hasdrubal  had  completed  his  levies, 
and  was  only  waiting  for  the  first  melting  of  the  snows  to  cross  the  Alps.  Th6 
senate  therefore  must  expect  in  the  next  campaign  to  see  two  sons  of  Hamilcai 
in  Italy." 

Reserving  the  detail  of  the  war  in  Spain  for  another  place,  I  need  only  relate 
here  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  understanding  Hasdrubal's  expe-  H»roDtooot«f8|Mib 
dition.  Early  in  the  season  of  546,  while  the  other  Carthaginian  »»««««»' out- 
generals were  in  distant  parts  of  the  peninsula,  Hasdrubal  had  been  obliged  witl 
his  single  army  to  give  battle  to  Scipio  at  Baccula,  a  place  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Bcetis ;  and  having  been  defeated  there,  had 
succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  carrying  off  his  elephants  ana  money,  and  had  retreated 
first  towards  the  Tagus,  and  then  towards  the  western  Pyrenees,  whither  Scipio 
durst  not  follow  him,  for  fear  of  abandoning  the  sea-coast  to  the  othe?  Carthagin- 
ian generals."  By  this  movement  Hasdrubal  masked  his  projects  from  the  view 
of  the  Romans ;  they  did  not  know  whether  he  had  merely  retired  to  recruit  h» 
army,  in  order  to  take  the  field  against  Scipio,  or  whether  he  was  preparing  foi- 
a  march  into  Italy.*'  But  even  if  Italy  were  his  object,  it  was  supposed  that  hb 
would  follow  the  usual  route,  b]'  the  eastern  Pyrenees  along  the  coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean ;  and  Scipio  accordingly  took  the  precaution  of  securing  the  passes 
of  the  mountains  in  this  direction,  on  the  present  road  between  Barcelona  ana 
Perpignan ;"  perhaps  also  he  secured  those  other  passes  more  inland,  leading 
from  the  three  valleys  which  meet  above  Lerida  into  Languedoc,  and  to  the  streams 
which  feed  the  Garonne.  But  Hasdrubal's  real  line  of  march  was  wholly  unsus- 
pected :  for  passing  over  the  ground  now  so  famous  in  our  own  military  annals, 
near  the  highest  part  of  the  course  of  the  Ebro,  he  turned  the  Pyrenees  at  their 
western  extremity,  and  entered  Gaul  by  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  by  the  Bidassoa 
mni  the  Adour."    Thence  striking  eastward,  and  avoiding  the  neighborhood  of 
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the  Mediterranean,  he  penetrated  mto  the  country  of  the  Arrerni ;  and  so  would 
cross  the  Rhone  near  Lyons,  and  jcnn  Hannibal  s  route  for  the  6rBt  ^e  in  the 
plains  of  Dauphin^,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Alps.  This  new  and  remote  line  of 
march  concealed  him  so  long,  even  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Massilkns,  and 
obliged  them  to  seek  intelligence  of  hb  movementa  fi^om  the  chiefs  of  the  inte- 

*  MA  ' 

nor. 

Now  then  the  decisive  year  was  come,  the  year  of  the  great  struggle  so  long 
DMirt.  at  R«iM  mboot  delayed,  but  which  the  Carthaginians  had  never  lost  sight  of, 
th«  d>«iM  «r  eouok.    ^jjjg^  j^jjy  ^^  ^  ^  assailed  at  once  from  the  north  and  from  the 

south  by  two  Carthaginian  armies,  led  by  two  sons  of  Hamilcar.  And  at  this 
moment  Marcellus,  so  long  the  hope  of  Rome,  was  gone ;  Fabius  and  Fulvius 
were  enfeebled  by  age ;  Laevinus,* whose  services  in  Macedonia  and  Sicily  had 
been  so  important,  had  offended  the  ruling  party  in  the  senate  by  his  opposition 
to  the  appointment  of  Fulvius  as  dictator  two  years  before ;  and  no  important 
command  would  as  yet  be  intrusted  to  him.  In  this  state  of  things  the  seoenl 
voice  pronounced  that  the  best  consul  who  could  be  chosen  was  C.  Chtudios 
Nero~ 

C.  Nero  came  of  a  noble  lineage,  being  a  patrician  of  the  Claudian  house,  and 
A.  n.  a  Ml.  A.  c.  A  great-grandson  of  the  famous  censor,  Appius  the  blind.  He  had 
Kn.  c.  Noro.  served  throughout  the  war,  as  lieutenant  to  Marcellus  in  540 ;  as 

prsBtor  and  propraetor  at  the  siege  of  Capua,  in  542  and  543 ;  as  proprsetor  in 
Spain  in  544 ;  and  lastly  as  lieutenant  of  Marcellus  in  545.*^  Yet  it  is  strange 
that  the  only  mention  of  him  personally  before  his  consulship  which  has  reached 
us,  is  unfavorable :  he  is  said  to  have  shown  a  want  of  vigor  when  serving  under 
Marcellus  in  540,  and  a  want  of  ability  in  his  command  in  Spain.*^  But  these 
stories  are,  perhaps,  of  little  authority ;  and  if  they  are  true,  Nero  must  have  re- 
deemed his  faults  by  many  proofs  of  courage  and  wisdom ;  for  his  countiymen 
were  not  likely  to  choose  the  general  rashly,  who  was  to  command  them  in  the 
most  perilous  moment  of  the  whole  war ;  and  we  know  that  their  choice  was 
amply  justified  by  the  event 

But  if  Nero  were  one  consul,  who  was  to  be  his  colleague  ?    It  must  be  some 

If  utioi.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  patrician,  to  comply  with  the  Licinian  law,  and 

^"^  the  now  settled  practice  of  the  constitution.    But  there  was  no 

Decius  living,  no  Curius,  no  Fabricius ;  and  the  glory  of  the  great  house  of  the 
Metelli  had  hithert(\  during  the  second  Punic  war,  been  somewhat  in  ecHpse, 
bearing  the  shame  of  that  ill-advised  Metellus,  who  dared  after  the  rout  of 
CannsB  to  speak  of  abandoning  Italy  in  despair.  The  brave  and  kindly  Gracchus, 
the  bold  Flaminius,  the  unwearied  and  undaunted  Marcellus,  had  all  fallen  in 
their  country's  cause.  Varro  was  living,  and  had  learnt  wisdom  by  experience, 
and  was  serving  the  state  wel.  and  faithfully ;  but  it  would  be  of  evil  omen  to 
send  him  again  with  the  last  army  of  the  commonwealth  to  encounter  a  son  of 
Hamilcar.  At  last  men  remembered  a  stem  and  sullen  old  man,  M.  livius,  who 
had  been  consul  twelve  years  before,  and  had  then  done  good  service  against  the 
Illyrians,  and  obtained  a  triumph,  the  last  which  Rome  had  seen  ^  but  whose 
hard  nature  had  made  him  generally  odious,  and  who,  having  been  accused  be- 
fore the  people  of  dividing  the  lUyrian  spoil  amongst  his  soldiers  unfairly,  had 
been  found  guilty  and  fined.**  The  shame  and  the  sense  of  wrong  had  so  struck 
him — ^for  though  ungracious  and  unjust  from  temper,  he  was  above  corruption — 
that  for  some  years  he  lived  wholly  in  the  country ;  and  though  he  had  since  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  the  last  censors  had  obliged  him  to  resume  his  place  in  the 
senate,  yet  he  had  never  spoken  there,  till  this  very  year,  when  the  attacks  made 
on  his  kinsman,  the  governor  of  Tarentum,  had  induced  him  to  open  his  lips  in 
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his  defence.  He  was  misaiithropical  to  all  men,  and  especially  at  enmity  with 
0.  Nero :  yet  there  were  qualities  in  him  well  suited  to  the  present  need ;  and 
the.  senators  suggested  to  their  friends,  and  tribesmen,  and  dependents,  that  no 
better  consuls  comd  be  appointed  than  C.  Nero  and  M.  livius.''^ 

The  people  might  agree  to  choose  Liyius,  but  would  he  consent  to  be  chosen  ? 
At  first  he  refused  altogether :  "  If  he  were  fit  to  be  consul,  why  ii.«ontDtii«iMtH«y 
had  they  condemned  him?  if  he  had  been  justly  condemned,  how  tebcdMMMMd; 
could  he  deserve  to  be  consul  ?"  But  the  senators  reproved  him  for  this  bitter- 
ness, telling  him  **  that  his  country's  harshness  wis  to  be  borne  like  a  parent's, 
and  must  be  softened  by  patient  suomission."  Overpowered,  but  not  melted,  he 
consented  to  be  elected  consul. 

Then  the  senators^  and  especially  Q.  Fabius,  besought  him  to  be  reconciled  to 
his  colleague.  **  To  what  purpose  ?"  he  replied :  *'  we  shall  both  .^  t,  ncmcSM  i* 
serve  the  commonwealth  the  better,  if  we  feel  that  an  enemy's  eye  ^*^ 
is  watching  for  our  faults  and  negligences."  But  here  again  the  senate's  authority 
prevailed ;  and  the  consuls  were  publicly  reconciled.^^  Tet  the  vindictive  tem- 
per of  Livius  sdll  burnt  within  him  so  fiercely,  that,  before  he  took  the  field,  when 
Q.  Fabius  was  urging  him  not  to  be  rash  in  hazarding  a  battle,  until  he  had  well 
learnt  the  strength  of  his  enemy,  he  replied,  "that  he  would  fight  as  soon  as  ever 
be  came  in  sight  of  him ;"  and  when  Fabius  asked  him  why  he  was  so  impatient, 
he  answered,  *'  Because  I  thirst  either  for  the  glory  of  a  victory,  or  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  defeat  of  my  unjust  countrymen."^' 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  what  gigantic  efforts  the  Romans  made  for  this 
great  campaign.  One  consul  was  to  have  Cisalpine  Gaul  for  his  EMtaKM»muM>t«r 
province,  the  other  Lucania  and  Bruttium;  each  with  the  usual  «'>«i^«'i*^ 
consular  army  of  two  legions,  and  an  equal  force  of  Italian  allies.  The  army  of 
the  north  was  supported  by  two  others  of  equal  force ;  one,  commanded  by  L. 
Porcius,  one  of  the  praetors,  was  to  co-operate  with  it  in  the  field ;  the  other, 
commanded  by  C.  Varro,  was  to  overawe  Etruria,  and  form  a  reserve.  In  like 
manner  the  consul  of  the  army  of  the  south  had  two  similar  armies  at  his  dis- 
posal, besides  his  own ;  one  in  Bruttium,  of  which  old  Q.  Fulvius  once  more  took 
the  command,  and  another  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tarentum.  Besides  these 
twelve  legions,  one  legion  occupied  Capua,  and  two  new  home  legions  were  r»sed 
for  the  immediate  delence  of  Rome.  Thus  fifteen  legions,  contaming  75,000  Ro- 
nuin  citizens,  besides  an  equal  number  of  Italian  allies,  were  in  arms  this  year  for 
the  protection  of  Italy.  In  this  same  year  the  return  of  the  whole  population  of 
Roman  citizens  of  an  age  to  bear  arms  according  to  the  census,  amounted  only  to 
187,108;  and  in  addition  to  the  forces  employed  in  Italy,  eight  legions  were 
serving  abroad ;  two  in  Bicily,  two  in  Sardinia,  and  four  in  Spain.^ 

Soldiers  were  raised  with  a  strictness  never  known  before ;  insomuch  that  even 
the  maritime  colonies  were  called  upon  to  furnish  men  for  the  le-  Mtm  tikea  to  nk» 
gions,  although  ordinarily  exempted  mm  this  service,  on  the  ground  *'^*'^ 
that  their  citizens  were  responsible  for  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. Only  Antinm  and  Ostia  were  allowed  to  retain  their  customary  exemp- 
tion ;  and  the  men  within  the  military  age  in  both  these  colonies  were  obliged  to 
swear  that  they  would  not  sleep  out  of  their  cities  more  than  thirty  nights,  so  long 
as  the  enem^  should  be  in  Italy.  The  slaves  also  were  again  invited  to  enlist ; 
and  two  legions  were  composed  out  of  them ;  and  after  all,  so  perilous  was  the 
aspect  of  affiiirs  in  the  north  from  the  known  disaffection  of  Etruria,  and  even  of 
Umbria,  that  P.  Bcipio  is  said  to  have  draughted  10,000  foot  and  1000  horse 
from  the  forces  of  his  province,  and  sent  them  by  sea  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the 
north ;  while  the  praetor  commanding  in  Sicily  sent  4000  archers  and  siingers  for 
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tbe  army  of  the  soutb.  The  lot  decided  that  M.  Livius  was  to  be  opposed  ta 
riasdruba],  C.  Nero  to  Hannibal/^ 

Meantime  Hasdrubal  had  begun  his  march  from  the  plains  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Isere,  and  proceeded  to  cross  the  Alps  by  the  route  for- 
kirt^JH^SUuf.  merly  followed  by  his  brother.  It  is  said  that  he  found  the  ob- 
*°       '^  stacles  of  all  kinds,  both  those  presented  by  nature,  and  those 

oflFered  by  the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants,  far  less  than  had  been  experienced  by 
Hannibal.  The  inhabitants  were  now  aware  that  the  stranger  army  meant  them 
no  ill ;  that  it  was  merely  passing  through  their  valleys  on  its  way  to  a  distant 
land,  to  encounter  its  enemies  there.  Nay,  it  is  added  that  traces  of  Hannibal's 
engineering  were  still  in  existence,  that  the  roads  which  he  had  built  up  along  the 
steep  mountain-sides,  and  the  bridges  which  he  had  thrown  over  the  torrents,  and 
the  cuttings  which  he  had  made  through  the  rocks,  after  having  been  exposed  for 
eleven  years  to  the  fury  of  the  avalanches,  and  the  chafing  of  the  swollen  streamsy 
were  even  now  sen'iceable  to  Hasdrubal.  At  any  rate,  Hasdrubal  appeared  in 
Italy  sooner  than  either  friend  or  foe  had  expected  him ;"  and  having  issued  from 
the  Alpine  valleys,  and  crossed  the  Po,  he  descended  along  its  right  bonk,  and 
sat  down  before  the  Latin  colony  of  Placentia.  But  the  colony  was  one  of  the 
faithful  eighteen,  and  did  not  forget  its  duty.  It  closed  its  gates ;  and  Hasdrubal 
had  no  artillery  to  batter  down  its  walls ;  he  only  lay  before  it  therefore  long 
enough  for  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  and  Liguiians  to  join  him,  and  then  pressed  for- 
ward on  his  march  by  the  line  of  the  later  ^Emilian  road,  towards  Ariminum  and  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The  praetor  L.  Porcius  retreated  before  him ;  and  Has- 
drubal sent  off  four  Gaulish  horsemen  and  two  Numidians  to  his  brother,  to  an- 
nounce his  approach,  and  to  propose  that  they  should  unite  their  two  armies  in 
CJmbria,  and  from  thence  advance  by  the  Flaminian  road  straight  upon  Rome.^ 
Livius  had  by  this  time  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  had  effected  his  junc- 
tion with  L.  Porcius ;  yet  their  combined  forces  were  unable  to  maintain  thtar 
ground  on  the  frontier  of  Italy  ;  Ariminum  was  abandoned  to  its  fate  ;  they  feQ 
back  behind  the  Metaurus ;  and  still  keeping  the  coast  road, — ^for  the  later  branch 
of  the  Flaminian  road,  which  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Metaurus,  was  not-  yet 
constructed, — they  encamped  about  fourteen  mUes  further  to  the  south,  under 
the  walls  of  the  maritime  colony  of  Sena." 

.  On  the  other  side  of  Italy,  C.  Nero,  availing  himself  of  the  full  powers  with 
NatoracampattvraB.  which  the  cousuls  wcre  invcsted  for  this  campaign,  had  incorpo- 
'**'  rated  the  two  legions,  which  Q.  Fulyius  was  to  have  commanded  in 

Bruttium,  with  his  own  army,  leaving  Fulvius  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  of  re- 
serve at  Capua.  With  an  army  thus  amounting  to  40,000  foot  and  2500  horse, 
Nero  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Venusia ;  his  object  being  by  all  means  to  occupy 
Hannibal,  and  to  hinder  him  from  moving  northwards  to  join  his  brother.^* 

At  no  part  of  the  history  of  this  war  do  we  more  feel  the  want  of  a  good  mili- 
DiflMitiM  in  th«  ub.  tary  historian,  than  at  the  opening  of  this  memorable  campa%n« 
toryoftbi.  eamiidgiu  wj^at  wc  havo  lu  lAvj  is  absolutely  worthless ;  it  is  so  vague,  as 
well  as  so  falsified,  that  the  truth  from  which  it  has  been  corrupted  can  scarcely 
be  discovered.  We  are  told  that  Hannibal  moved  later  from  his  winter-quarters 
than  he  might  have  done,  because  he  thought  that  his  brother  could  not  arrive  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul  so  early  as  he  actually  did ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  received  in- 
formation of  his  having  reached  Placentia.***  Yet,  after  iiaving  heard  this,  he 
wastes  much  time  in  moving  about  in  the  south,  first  into  Lucania,  then  to  Apulia* 
thence  falling  back  into  Bruttium,  and  finally  advancing  again  into  Apulia,  and 
there  remaimng  idle,  till  the  fatal  blow  had  been  struck  m  the  north.  It  is  add- 
•d,  that  in  the  course  of  these  movements  he  was  several  times  engaged  with  the 
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Romans,  and  lost  nearly  15,000  men,  killed  or  taken.^  Putting  aside  these  ab« 
surdities,  in  which  we  cannot  but  recognize  the  perreruons  of  VaJerius  Antias,  or 
some  annalist  equally  untrustworthy,  we  must  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  con- 
jecture the  outline  of  the  real  story. 

With  40,000  men  under  an  active  general  opposed  to  him  in  the  field,  and  with 
20,000  more  in  his  rear  in  the  neighborhood  of  'Dwentum,  Hannibal  ,.  ^ 
could  only  act  on  the  offensive  by  gathering  all  his  remaining  gar-  ■»▼««« 

lisons  into  one  mass,  and  by  raising  additional  soldiers,  if  it  were  possible,  amongst 
the  allies  who  yet  adhered  to  him.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  in  the  face  of  a 
superior  enemy,  and,  as  Hasdrubal  was  already  arrived  on  the  Po,  without  loss 
of  time.  It  was  for  this  object  apparently  that  he  entered  Lucania,  to  raise  sol- 
diers amongst  his  old  partisans  there ;  with  this  view  he  crossed  back  into  Apulia, 
and  then  moved  into  Bruttium  to  join  the  new  Bruttian  levies,  which  had  been 
collected  by  Hanno,  the  governor  of  Metapontum.  All  this  he  effected,  baffling 
the  pursuit  of  Nero,  or  bating  off  his  attacks ;  and  having  amassed  a  force  suffi- 
cient for  his  purpose,  he  again  turned  northwards,  re-entered  Apulia,  advanced, 
followed  closely  by  Nero,  to  hi^  old  quarters  near  Canusium,  and  there  halted.'^ 
Whether  he  was  busy  in  collecting  com  for  his  further  advance,  or  whether  he 
was  waiting  for  more  precise  intelligence  from  his  brother,  we  know  not ;  but  we 
do  not  find  that  he  moved  his  army  beyond  Canusium. 

Admitting,  however,  that  Hannibal  was  aware  of  Hasdrubal's  arrival  before 
PlacenUa,  we  can  understand  why  his  own  movements  could  not  h«  wain  for  udiagi 
but  be  suspended,  after  he  had  collected  all  his  disposable  force  ft«»»»i«  >»«»*"• 
together,  till  he  should  receive  a  fresh  communication  from  his  brother.  For  from 
Placentia  Hasdrubal  had  a  choice  of  roads  before  him  ;  and  it  was  impossible  for 
Hannibal  to  know  beforehand  which  he  might  take.  But  on  this  knowledge  his 
own  plans  were  to  depend  ;  if  Hasdrubal  crossed  the  Apennines  into  Etruria,  in 
order  to  rally  the  disaffected  Etruscans  around  him,  Hannibal  might  then  ad- 
vance into  Samnium  and  Campania :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Hasdrubal  were  to 
move  eastward  towards  the  Adriatic,  thinking  it  desirable  that  the  two  armies 
should  act  together,  then  Hannibal  also  would  keep  near  the  coast,  and  retracing 
the  line  of  his  own  advance  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus,  would  be  ready  to 
meet  his  brother  in  Picenum,  or  in  Umbria.  And  it  was  in  order  to  determine 
Qannibars  movements,  that  Hasdrubal,  when  he  left  Placentia,  sent  off  the  six 
horsemen,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  to  say  that  he  was  marching  upon  An- 
minum,  instead  of  upon  Etruria,  and  that  the  two  brothers  were  to  effect  their 
junction  in  Umbria. 

With  marvellous  skill  and  good  fortune  Hasdrubars  horsemen  made  their  way 
through  the  whole  length  of  Italy.  But  Hannibal's  rapid  move-  Hud„tei*s  mmmn. 
ment  into  Bruttium  disconcerted  them ;  they  attempted  to  follow  SS,.*2id*blSli»ttlI 
him  thither ;  but  mistaking  their  way,  and  getting  too  near  to  Ta-  ^'"^ 
rentum,  they  fell  in  with  some  foragers  of  the  army  of  Q.  Claudius,  and  were 
made  prisoners.  The  prsetor  instantly  sent  them  under  a  strong  escort  to  Nero. 
They  were  the  bearers  of  a  letter  from  Hasdrubal  to  his  brother,  containing  the 
whole  plan  of  their  future  operations ;  it  was  written,  not  in  cipher,  but  in  the 
common  Carthaginian  language  and  character ;  and  the  interpreter  read  its  con- 
tents in  Latin  to  the  consiu.^ 

Nero  took  his  resolution  on  the  instant.  He  dispatehed  the  letter  to  the  senate, 
ur^ng  the  immediate  recall  of  Fulvius  with  his  army  from  Capua  -  ,^^  v,^ 
to  Kome,  the  calling  out  every  Roman  who  could  bear  arms,  and  *"  ^*'  *'"^ 
the  marching  forward  the  two  home  legions  to  Namia,  to  d«^fend  that  narrow 
gorge  of  the  Flaminian  road  against  the  mvader.  At  the  same  time  he  told  the 
senate  what  he  was  going  to  do  himself.  He  picked  out  7000  men,  of  whom 
1000  were  horse,  the  flower  of  his  whole  army ;  he  ordered  ihem  to  hold  them- 
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selves  in  readiness  for  a  seczet  expedition  into  Lueania,  to  surprise  one  of  Hanni- 
bal's garrisons ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dBrk,  he  put  himself  at  their  head,  leayii^ 
his  lieutenant^  Q.  Catius,  in  the  command  of  the  main  armj,  and  b^;an  hia 
march.'* 

His  march  was  not  towards  Lucania.  Alreadj  before  he  left  bis  camp  had 
wd  MidMs  to  j«ta  ha  sent  forward  horsemen  on  the  road  leading  to  Picemmi  and 
^^  Umbria,  with  the  consul's  orders,  that  all  the  proTisions  of  the 

country  should  be  brought  down  to  the  road-side,  that  all  horses  and  draogfat 
cattle  should  be  led  thither  also,  and  carriages  for  the  transport  of  the  weak  and 
wearied  soldiers.  Life  and  death  were  upon  his  speed,  the  life  and  death  of  his 
country.  His  march  was  towards  the  camp  of  his  colleague,  before  Sena ;  his 
hope  was  to  crush  Hasdrubal  with  their  combined  and  overwhelming  forces, 
whilst  Hannibal,  waiting  for  that  letter  which  he  would  never  receive,  should  re- 
main still  in  Apulia. 

When  Nero  had  reached  a  sufficient  distance  from  Hannibal,  he  disclosed  tho 
w«rakiM  unm,  ^^^T®^  ^^  ^^*  expedition  to  his  soldiers.  They  felt  the  glory  of  their 
*~  ^^  mission,  and  shared  the  spirit  of  their  leader.  Nor  was  it  a  tittle 
thing  to  witness  the  universal  enthusiasm  which  everywhere  welcomed  thdr 
march.  Men  and  women,  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  crowded  to  tha 
road-side ;  meat,  drink,  clothing,  horses,  carriages,  were  pressed  upcn  the  soldiers; 
and  happy  was  the  man  firom  whom  they  would  accept  them.  Every  tongue 
blessed  them  as  deliverers ;  incense  rose  on  hastily  built  altars,  where  the  people, 
kneeling  as  the  army  passed,  poured  forth  prayers  and  vows  to  the  gods  for  their 
safe  and  victorious  return.  The  soldiers  would  scarcely  receive  what  was  offered 
to  them:  they  would  not  halt;  they  ate  standing  m  their  ranks;  night  and  day 
they  hastened  onwards,  scarcely  allowing  themselves  a  brief  interval  of  rest**  In 
six  or  seven  days  the  march  was  accomplished :  Livius  had  been  forewarned  of 
his  colleague's  approach ;  and,  according  to  his  wish,  Nero  entered  the  camp  by 
night,  concealing  his  arrival  from  Hasdrubal  no  less  successfully  than  he  had 
hidden  his  departure  from  Hanmbal.'' 

The  new-comers  were  to  be  received  into  the  tents  of  Livius'  soldiers ;  for  any 
n«rd«toniiiMtofickt  enlargement  of  the  camp  would  have  betrayed  the  secret ;  and 
wiitiVnitdaiigr.  ^j^^y  ^^j^  morc  than  seven  thousand  men :  for  their  numbers  had 

been  swelled  on  their  march ;  veterans  who  had  retired  from  war,  and  youths  to9 
young  to  be  enlisted,  having  pressed  Nero  to  let  them  share  in  his  enterprise.  A 
council  was  held  the  next  morning ;  and  though  Livius  and  L.  Porcins,  the  pre- 
tor,  urged  Nero  to  allow  his  men  some  rest  before  he  led  them  to  battle,  he 
pleaded  so  strongly  the  importance  of  not  losing  a  single  day,  lest  Hanmbal 
should  be  upon  their  rear,  Uiat  it  was  a^ed  to  fight  immediately.  The  red 
ensign  was  hoisted  as  soon  as  the  council  broke  up ;  and  the  soldiers  marched 
out  and  formed  ic  order  of  battle.^ 

The  enemy,  whose  camp,  according  to  the  system  of  ancient  warfare,  was  only 
iiMdruiMire  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  distant  from  that  of  the  Romans,  marched  out  ni^ 

retr««ti.  f^fQied  iu  liuc  to  meet  them.  But  as  Hasdrubal  rode  fcMwaid  to 
reconnoitre  the  Roman  army,  their  increased  numbers  struck  him ;  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  said,  having  increased  his  suspicions,  he  led  back  his  men  into 
their  camp,  and  sent  out  some  horsemen  to  collect  information.  The  Romans 
then  returned  to  their  own  camp ;  and  Hasdrubal's  horsemen  rode  round  it  at  a 
distance  to  see  if  it  were  larger  than  usual,  or  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  some 
stragglers.  One  thing  alone,  it  is  said,  revealed  the  secret :  the  trumpet  which 
gave  the  signal  for  the  several  duties  of  the  day,  was  heard  to  sound  as  usual 
once  in  the  camp  of  the  pr»tor,  but  twice  in  that  of  Livius.  This,  we  are  told. 
satisfied  Hasdrubal  that  both  the  consuls  were  before  him ;  imable  to  understand 
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how  Nero  had  escaped  from  Hannibal,  and,  dreading  the  worst,  he  resolved  to 
retiro  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  enemj ;  and  having  put  out  all  his  fires, 
he  set  his  army  in  motion  as  soon  as  night  fell,  and  retreated  towards  the  Me* 
taurus." 

Whose  narratiTe  livy  has  followed  here,  we  cannot  tell ;  it  is  not  that  of  Po* 
IjImos,  except  in  part ;  and  some  points  speak  ill  for  the  credibility  .doar  th«  taaki  crtk* 
of  its  author.  According  to  this  account,  Hasdrubal  marched  bacK  ^**"» 
fourteen  miles  to  the  Metaurus :  but  his  guides  deserted  him  and  escaped  unob- 
served in  the  darkness,  so  that,  when  the  army  reached  the  Metaurus,  they  could 
not  find  the  fords,  and  began  to  ascend  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  hope 
of  passing  it  easily  when  daylight  came,  and  they  should  be  arrived  at  a  higher 
part  of  its  course.  But  the  wmdings  of  the  river,  it  is  said,  delayed  him :  as  he 
ascended  further  from  the  sea,  he  found  the  banks  steeper  and  higher ;  and  no 
ford  was  to  be  gained.** 

The  Metaurus,  in  the  last  twenty  miles  of  its  course,  flows  through  a  wide 
▼alley  or  plain,  the  ground  rising  into  heights  rather  than  hills,  i>Mnipii«i  cr  &• 
while  the  mountains  from  which  it  hais  issued  ascend  far  off  in  the  •«««"«' »»»»m»«««^ 
distance,  and  bound  the  low  country  near  the  sea  with  a  gi^ntic  wall.  But,  as 
Is  frequently  the  case  in  northern  Italy,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  like  a  valley  within 
a  valley,  being  sunk  down  between  steep  cliffs,  at  a  level  much  below  the  ordi- 
nary surface  of  the  country ;  which  yet  would  be  supposed  to  be  the  bottom  of 
the  plain  by  those  who  looked  only  at  the  general  landscape,  and  did  not  observe 
the  Kind  of  trough  in  which  the  river  was  winding  beneath  them.  Yet  this  lower 
vaUey  is  of  considerable  width ;  and  the  river  winds  about  in  it  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  at  times  running  just  under  its  high  banks,  at  other  times  leaving  a 
large  interval  of  plain  between  it  and  the  boundary.  The  whole  country,  both 
in  Sie  lower  valley  and  in  the  plam  above,  is  now  varied  with  all  sorts  of  culti- 
vation, with  scattered  houses  and  villa^,  and  trees ;  an  open,  joyous,  and  hab- 
itable region,  as  can  be  found  in  Italy,  But  when  Hasdrubal  was  retreating 
through  it,  the  dark  masses  of  uncleared  wood  still,  no  doubt,  in  many  parts  cov- 
ered the  face  of  the  higher  plain,  overhanging  the  very  cliffs  of  the  lower  valley ; 
and  the  river  below,  not  to  be  judged  of  oy  its  present  scanty  and  loitering 
stream,  ran  like  the  rivers  of  a  half-cleared  country,  with  a  deep  and  strong  body 
of  waters. 

These  steep  cliffs  would,  no  doubt,  present  a  serious  obstacle  to  an  army  wish- 

mg  to  descend  to  the  edge  of  the  river ;  and  if  their  summits  were  tim  » otntate 

covered  with  wood,  they  would  at  once  intercept  the  view,  and  "^"i^' 
make  the  march  more  difficult.  Thus  Hasdrubal  was  overtaken  by  the  Romans, 
and  obliged  to  %ht;  It  is  clear  from  Polybius  that  he  had  encamped  for  the 
night  after  his  wearisome  march ;  and  retreat  being  fatal  to  the  discipline  of  bar- 
biuians,  the  Gauls  became  unmanageable,  and  indulged  so  freely  in  drinking, 
that,  when  morning  dawned,  many  of  them  were  lying  drunk  in  their  quarters, 
utterly  unable  to  move.**  And  now  the  Roman  army  was  seen  advancing  in 
order  I  ?  battle ;  and  Hasdrubal,  finding  it  impossible  to  continue  his  retreat^ 
marched  out  of  his  camp  to  meet  them.** 

No  credible  authority  tells  us  what  was  the. amount  of  his  army:  that  the 
Roman  writers  extravagantly  magnified  it,  is  certain;  and  that  whodmwaapkb«^ 
ho  was  enormously  outnumbered  by  his  enemy  is  no  less  so.  Po-  ^i**^^ 
lybius*'  says,  that  he  deepened  his  lines,  diminishing  their  width,  and  drawing  up 
ms  whole  force  in  a  narrow  space,  with  his  ten  elephants  in  front.  We  hear 
nothing  of  his  cavalry,  the  force  with  which  his  brother  had  mainly  won  his  vic- 
tories ;  and  he  had  probably  brought  scarcely  any  African  horse  from  Spain : 
what  Gaulish  horsemen  had  joined  him  since  he  had  crossed  the  Alps,  we  Know 
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not  His  Gaulish  infantiy,  as  many  as  were  fit  for  action,  were  stationed  on  bk 
left,  in  a  position  naturally  so  strong  as  to  be  unassailable  in  front ;  and  its  flank 
would  probably  be  covered  by  the  river.  He  himself  took  part  with  his  Spanish 
infantry,  and  attacked  the  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army,  which  was  commanded 
by  Livius.    Nero  was  on  the  Roman  right,  the  pnetor  in  the  centre." 

Between  Hasdrubal  and  Livius  the  battle  was  long  and  obstinately  disputed, 
ih  b  mulu4  aad  thc  elophauts  being,  according  to  Polybius,  an  equal  aid,  or  rather 
^''^  an  equal  hindrance,  to  both  parties  ;**  for,  galled  by  the  missies 

of  the  Romans,  they  broke  sometimes  into  their  own  ranks,  as  well  as  into  those 
of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  Nero,  seeing  that  he  could  make  no  progress  on  his 
front,  drew  off  his  troops  out  of  the  line,  and  passing  round  on  the  rear  of  the 
pretor  and  of  Livius,  fell  upon  the  right  flank  and  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  Then 
the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided ;  and  the  Spaniards,  outnumbered  and  surrounded, 
were  cut  to  pieces  in  their  ranks,  resisting  to  the  last.  Then  too,  when  all  was 
lost,  Hasdrubal  spurred  his  horse  into  the  midst  of  a  Roman  cohort,  and  there 
fell  sword  in  hand,  fighting,  says  Livy  with  honorable  sympathy,  as  became  the 
son  of  Hamilcar  and  brother  of  Hannibal.^ 

The  conquerors  immediately  stormed  the  Carthaginian  camp,  and  there  slaugh- 
ffihftirfthiTiotorr     ^^^  many  of  the  Gaub,  whom  they  found  still  lying  asleep  ift 

the  helplessness  of  brute  intoxication."  The  spoil  of  the  camp  was 
rich,  amounting  in  value  to  300  talents :  of  the  elephants,  six  were  killed  m  the 
action  ;  the  other  four  were  taken  alive.  All  the  Carthaginian  citizens  who  had 
followed  Hasdrubal  were  either  killed  or  taken ;  and  3000  Roman  prisoners  were 
found  in  the  camp,  and  restored  to  liberty,  llie  loss  of  men  on  both  sides  was 
swelled  prodigiously  by  the  Roman  writers,  ambitious,  it  seems,  of  making  the 
victory  an  exact  compensation  for  the  defeat  of  Cannae ;  but  Polybius**  states  it 
at  10,000  men  on  the  side  of  the  vanquished,  and  2000  on  that  of  the  Romans; 
a  decisive  proof  that  Hasdrubal's  army  actually  engaged  cannot  have  been  numer- 
ous, for  of  those  in  the  field  few  can  have  escaped.  But  the  amount  of  the  slain 
mattered  little ;  Hasdrubal's  army  was  destroyed,  and  he  himself  had  perished ; 
and  Hannibal  was  left  to  fight  out  the  war  with  his  single  army,  which,  how- 
ever unconquerable,  could  not  conquer  Italy. 

Polybius*^  praises  the  heroic  spirit  of  Hasdrubal,  saying  that  he  knew  wh^  it 
vaiM  w  HMdndMi*s  '^^  timc  for  him  to  die ;  that,  having  been  careful  of  his  life,  so 
"^  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  accomplishing  his  grand  enterprise, 

when  all  was  lost,  he  gave  his  country,  what  Pericles  calls  the  greatest  and  no> 
blest  gsft  of  a  true  citizen,  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life.  And  doubtless  none  can 
blame  the  spirit  of  self-devotion  to  the  highest  known  duty :  Hasdrubal  was  taue 
to  his  country  in  hb  death  as  in  his  life.  Yet  the  life  of  a  son  of  Hamilcar  was 
to  Carthage  of  a  value  beyond  all  estimate :  Hasdrubal's  death  outweighed  the 
loss  of  many  armies ;  and  had  he  deigned  to  survive  his  defeat,  he  might  agaia 
have  served  his  country,  not  only  in  peace  as  Hannibal  did  after  his  defeat  at 
Zama,  but  as  the  leader  of  a  fresh  army  of  Gauls  and  Ligurians,  of  Etruscans  and 
Umbrians,  co-operating  with  his  brother  in  marching  upon  Rome. 

With  no  less  haste  than  he  had  marched  from  Apulia,  Nero  hastened  back  thi- 

ther  to  rejoin  his  army.    All  was  quiet  there :  .Hannibal  stfll  lay 

uwmnotJtJhMk''  in  his  camp,  waiting  for  intelligence  from  Hasdrubal.   He  received 

it  too  soon ;  not  from  Hasdrubal,  but  from  Nero :  the  Carthaginian 
prisoners  were  exhibited  exultingly  before  his  camp ;  two  of  them  were  set  at 
liberty,  and  sent  to  tell  him  the  story  of  theur  defeat ;  and  a  head  was  thrown 
down  in  scorn  before  his  outposts,  if  his  soldiers  might  know  whose  it  was.  They 
took  it  up,  and  brought  to  Hannibal  the  head  of  his  brother.*    He  had  not 
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dealt  so  Trith  the  remains  of  the  Roman  generals  :  but  of  this  Nero  recked  noth- 
ing; as  indifferent  to  justice  and  humanity  in  his  dealings  with  an  enemy,  as  his 
imperial  descendants  showed  themselves  towards  Home,  and  all  mankind. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  moment  that  Nero's  march  from  the  south  had  been 
heard  of  at  Rome,  intense  anxiety  possessed   the  whole  city.  x„i^  ,a^  ^  ^, 
Every  day  the  senate  sat  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  and  not  a  sena-  ^^^' 
tor  was  absent :  every  day  the  Forum  was  crowded  from  morning  till  evening,  as 
each  hour  might  bring  some  great  tidings  ;  and  every  man  wished  to  be  among 
the  first  to  hear  them.    A  doubtful  rumor  arose,  that  a  great  battle  had  been 
fought,  and  a  great  victory  won  only  two  days  before :  two  horsemen  of  Narnia 
had  ridden  off  from  the  field  to  carry  the  news  to  their  home ;  it  had  been  heard 
and  published  in  the  camp  of  the  reserve  army,  which  was  lying  at  Narnia  to 
cover  the  approach  to  Roma     But  men  dared  not  lightly  believe  what  they  so 
much  wished  to  be  true ;  and  how,  they  said,  could  a  battle  fought  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  Umbria  be  heard  of  only  two  days  after  at  Rome  ?    Soon,  howe\  er,  it 
was  known  that  a  letter  had  arrived  from  L.  Manlius  Acidinus  himself,  who  com- 
manded the  army  at  Narnia :  the  horsemen  had  certainly  arrived  there  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and  brought  tidings  of  a  glorious  victory.    Tlie  letter  was  read  first 
in  the  senate,  and  then  in  the  Forum  from  the  rostra :  but  some  still  refused 
to  believe :  fugitives  from  a  battle-field  might  early  idle  tales  of  victory  to  hide 
their  own  shame :  till  the  account  came  directly  from  the  consuls  it  was  rash  to 
credit  it.**     At  last  word  was  brought  that  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  consuls' 
army  were  on  their  way  to  Rome ;  that  they  bore  a  dispatch  from  Livius  and  Nero. 
Then  the  whole  city  poured  out  of  the  walls  to  meet  them,  eager  to  anticipate 
the  moment  which  was  to  confirm  all  their  hopes.     For  two  miles,  as  far  as  the 
Milvian  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  the  crowd  formed  an  uninterrupted  mass ;  and 
when  the  officers  appeared,  they  could  scarcely  make  their  way  to  the  city,  the 
multitude  thronging  around  them,  and  overwhelming  them  and  their  attendants 
with  eager  questions.     As  each  man  learnt  the  joyful  answers,  he  made  haste  to 
tell  them  to  others :   "  The  enemy's  army  is  destroyed ;  their  general  slain ;  our 
own  legions  and  both  the  consuls  are  safe."     So  the  crowd  re-entered  the  city ; 
and  the  three  officera,  all  men  of  noble  names,  L.  Veturius  Philo,  P.  Licinius 
Varus,  and  Q.  Metellus,  still  followed  by  the  thronging  multitude,  at  last  reached 
the  senate-house.     The  people  pressed  after  them  into  the  senate-house  itself: 
but  even  at  such  a  moment  the  senate  forgot  not  its  accustomed  order ;    the 
crowd  was  forced  back ;  and  the  consuls'  dispatch  was  first  read  to  the  senators 
Alone.    Immediately  afterwards  the  officers  came  out  into  the  Forum ;  there  L. 
Veturius  again  read  the  dispatch ;  and  as  its  contents  were  short,  and  it  told 
only  the  general  result  of  the  battle,  he  himself  related  the  particulars  of  what 
he  had  seen  and  done.     The  interest  of  his  hearers  grew  more  intense  with  every 
word,  till  at  last  the  whole  multitude  broke  out  into  a  universal  cheer,  and  then 
rushed  from  the  Forum  in  all  directions  to  carry  the  news  to  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren at  home,  or  ran  to  the  temples  to  pour  out  their  gratitude  to  the  gods.    The 
Benate  ordered  a  thanksgiving  of  three  days ;  the  preetor  announced  it  in  the  Fo- 
T^^xm ;  and  for  three  days  every  temple  was  crowded ;  and  the  Roman  wives  and 
f&others,  in  their  gayest  dresses,  took  their  children  with  them,  and  poured  forth 
their  thanks  to  all  the  gods  for  this  grreat  deliverance.    It  was  like  the  burst  of 
all  nature,  when  a  long  frost  suddenly  breaks  up,  and  the  snow  melts,  and  the 
ground  resumes  its  natural  coloring,  and  the  streams  flow  freely.    The  Roman 
people  seemed  at  last  to  breathe  and  move  at  liberty;  confidence  revived ;  and  with 
it  tiie  ordmary  business  of  life  regained  its  activity :  he  who  wanted  money  found 
that  men  were  not  afraid  to  lend  it ;  what  had  been  hoarded  came  out  into  cir- 
culation ;   land  might  be  bought  without  the  dread  that  the  purchase  would  be 
'^Bndered  worthless  by  Hannibal's  ravages ;  and  in  the  joy  and  confidence  of  the 
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moment,  men  almost  forgot  that  their  great  eaemj  with  his  unbroken  army  wai 
still  in  Italy.'" 
At  the  end  of  the  year  both  consuls  returned  to  Rome,  and  triumphed.  Many 
MMQk  triiwah  7^^"^  "^  passed  since  this  spectacle  had  been  exhibited  in  its  full 
solemnity ;  for  Maroellus  had  only  obtained  the  smaller  triumph, 
or  ovation,nn  which  the  general  passed  through  the  streets  on  foot.  But  now  the 
kingly  chariot  once  more  carried  a  Roman  consul  in  the  pomp  of  kingly  state  up 
to  the  temple  of  the  Gapitdine  Ju|»ter ;  and  the  atreets  once  more  resounded 
with  the  snouts  and  rude  jests  of  the  victorious  soldiers,  as  they  moved  in  long 
array  after  their  general.  The  spoil  of  Hasdrubal's  camp  was  large ;  each  sol- 
dier received  a  donation  of  three  denarii  and  a  half ;  and  three  Bullions  of  sester- 
ces in  silver,  besides  80,000  pounds  of  the  old  Italian  copper  money,  were  carried 
into  the  treasury.  Nero  rode  on  horseback  by  the  side  of  his  colleague's  chariot; 
a  distinction  made  between  them,  partly  because  livius  had  happened  to  have 
the  command  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  and  partly  because  Nero  liad  come  with- 
out his  army ;  his  province  still  requiring  its  usual  force,  as  Hannibal  was  thers. 
But  the  favor  of  the  multitude,  if  we  can  trust  the  writers  under  Augustus,  when 
theyspeak  of  h'ls  adopted  son's  ancestor,  amply  compensated  to  Nero  for  this 
formal  inferiority :  they  aaid  that  he  was  the  real  conqueror  of  Hasdrubal,  while 
his  name,  even  in  absence,  had  overawed  Hannibal.'^'  One  thing,  however,  is  re- 
markable, that  Nero  was  never  employed  agaitt  in  a  military  command :  we  only 
hear  of  him  after  his  consulship  as  censor.  Fabius  and  Fulvius  and  Marcellus  had 
been  sent  out  year  after  year  against  Hannibal ;  whilst  the  man  whose  militaiy 
genius  eclipsed  all  the  Roman  generals  hitherto  engaged  in  Italy,  was  never  op- 
posed to  him  again.  Men's  eyes  were  turned  in  another  direction ;  and  the  con- 
queror of  the  Metaurus  was  less  regarded  than  a  young  man  whose  career  ol 
success  had  been  as  brilliant  as  it  was  uninterrupted,  and  who  was  now  almost 
entitled  to  the  name  of  conqueror  of  all  Spain.  It  is  tinte  that  we  should  trace 
the  events  of  the  war  in  the  west,  and  describe  the  dawn  of  tl^  glory  of  Scipio. 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

p.  CORNELIUS  SCTPI0-HT8  OPEBATIONS  IN  SPAIN-SIEGE  AND  CAPTUEE  OP 
NEW  CARTHAGE-BATTLE  OF  B^CULA— THE  CARTHAGINIANS  EVACUATE 
THE  SPANISH  PENINSULA-SCIPIO  RETURNS  TO  ROBtE,  AND  IS  ELECTED 
CONSUL.— A.  U.  C.  MS  TO  A.  U.  C.  548. 

Thrvb  generations  of  Scipios  have  already  been  distinguished  in  Roman  his- 
rtttOvarthtMiiioi.    ^U'  ^'  Scipio  Barbatus,  who  was  actively  engaged  in  the  third 

Samnite  war;  L.  Scipio,  his  son,  who  was  consul  early  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  and  obtained  a  triumph ;  and  Publius  and  Cnseus  Scipio,  the  sons  of 
L«  Scipio,  who  served  their  country  ably  in  Spain  m  the  second  Punic  war,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  at  last  cut  off  there  by  the  enemy  towards  the  end  of  the 
siege  of  Capua.  Publius  Scipio,  who  was  killed  in  Sptun,  left  two  sons  behind 
him,  Lucius  and  Publius :  of  these,  Lucius,  the  elder,  became  afterwards  the 
conqueror  of  king  Antiochus;  Publius,  the  younger,  was  the  famous  Scipic 
Africanus. 

Athens  abounded  in  writers  at  the  tone  of  the  Peloponnesiaa  war;  but^  had 
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not  Thuejdides  been  one  of  them,  how  hard  would  it  be  rightly  a»inJifltaiT  >Mo«to 
to  estimate  the  characters  of  the  eminent  men  of  that  period !  And  "  Mi^««k««*«- 
even  Tbucydided  seems  in  one  instance  to  have  partaken  of  the  common  weak« 
Besses  of  humanity :  his  personal  t^titude  and  respect  for  Antiphon  has  colored, 
not  indeed  his  statement  of  his  actions,  but  his  general  estimate  of  his  worth :  he 
attributes  an  over-measure  of  virtue  to  the  conspirator,  who  scrupled  not  to  use 
assassination  as  a  meiins  of  overthrovring  the  liberty  and  independence  of  his 
eountry.  But  Polybius,  whose  knowledge  of  Rome  was  that  of  a  foreigner,  and. 
for  a  long  time  of  a  prisoner,  could  not  be  to  Roman  history  what  Thucydides  is 
to  that  of  Greece,  even  if  in  natural  powers  he  had  approached  more  nearly  to  him ; 
and  all  his  accounts  of  the  Scipios  are  affected  by  his  intimacy  with  the  younger 
Africanus,  and  are  derived  from  partial  sources,  the  anecdotes  told  by  the  elder 
Laelitts,  or  the  funeral  orations  and  traditions  of  the  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  large  party  in  Rome  to  whom  Scipio  was  personally  and  politically 
obnoxious,  and  theur  writers  would  naturally  circulate  stories  unfavorable  to  him. 
Hence,  the  accounts  of  his  early  life  and  character  are  varying,  and  sometimes 
contradictory ;  and  points,  apparently  the  most  notorious,  are  stated  very  differ- 
ently, so  that  we  know  not  what  to  believe.  His  friend  and  companion,  Lcelius, 
told  Polybius,^  that  in  his  first  battle,  when  only  seventeen,  he  saved  his  father's 
life ;  but  Ccslius  Antipater  said  that  this  was  a  false  pretension ;  that  the  consul, 
P.  Scipio,  was  saved,  not  by  his  son,  but  by  the  fidelity  of  a  Ligurian  slave.*.  By 
bis  friends  again  Scipio  is  represented  as  one  who,  amid  all  temptations  of  youth 
and  power,  maintained  the  complete  mastery  over  his  passions :'  while  his  ene- 
mies said  that  his  youth  was  utterly  dissolute ;  and  that  the  famous  story  of  his 
noble  treatment  of  the  Spanish  captive  maiden  was  invented  to  veil  conduct  which 
had  really  been  of  the  very  opposite  nature.^  His  common  admirers  extolled 
bis  singular  devotion  to  the  gods :  he  delighted,  it  was  said,  to  learn  their  pleas- 
ure, and  to  be  guided  by  their  counsel ;  nor  would  he  ever  engage  in  any  im- 
portant, matter,  public  or  private,  till  he  had  first  gone  up  to  the  oapitol,  and  en* 
tered  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  there  sat  for  a  time  alone,  as  it  seemed,  in  the 
presence  of  the  god,  and  doubtless  enjoying  unwonted  communications  from  his 
divine  wisdom.'  But  Polybius,  by  temper  and  by  circumstances  a  rationalist,  is 
at  great  pains  to  assure  his  readers,  that  Scipio  owed  no  part  of  his  greatness  to 
the  ^ods,  and  that  his  true  oracle  was  the  clear  judgment  of  his  own  mind.*  Ac- 
cording to  him  Scipio  did  but  impose  upon  and  laugh  at  the  credulity  of  the  vul- 
var ;  speaking  of  the  favor  shown  him  by  the  gods,  while  he  knew  the  gods  to 
be  nothing.  Livy,  with  a  truer  feeling,  which  taught  him  that  a  hero  cannot  be 
a  hypocrite,  suggeste  a  doubt,  though  timidly,  as  if  in  fear  of  the  skepticism  of 
his  age,  whether  the  great  Scipio  was  not  really  touched  by  some  feelings  of 
superstition,^  whether  he  did  not  in  some  degtee  speak  what  he  himself  believed. 
A  mind  like  Scipio's,  working  its  way  under  the  peculiar  influences  of  his  time 
and  country,  cannot  but  move  irregularly ;  it  cannot  but  be  full  of  ^^  ^gg^^Mk, 
contradictions.  Two  hundred  years  later,  the  mind  of  the  dicta- 
tor Cessar  acquiesced  contentedly  in  Epicureanism :  he  retained  no  more  of  en- 
thusiasm than  was  inseparable  from  the  intensity  of  his  intellectual  power,  and 
the  fervor  of  his  courage,  even  amidst  his  utter  moral  degradation.  But  Scipio 
could  not  be  like  Csesar.  His  mind  rose  above  the  state  of  things  around  him ; 
his  spirit  was  solitary  and  kingly ;  he  was  cramped  by  living  among  those  as  his 
equals,  whov  he  felt  fitted  to  giude  as  from  some  higher  sphere ;  and  he  retired 
at  last  to  Litemum  to  breathe  freely,*  to  enjoy  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  since 
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he  could  not  fulfil  bis  natural  caHing  to  be  a  hero  king.  So  far  be  stood  apart 
from  his  countrymen,  admired,  reverenced,  but  not  loved.  But  be  could  not  sbaka 
off  all  the  influences  of  his  lime ;  the  virtue,  public  and  private,  which  still  existed 
at  Rome,  the  reverence  paid  by  the  wisest  and  best  men  to  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  were  elements  too  congenial  to  his  nature  not  to  retain  their  hold  on  it ; 
they  cherished  that  nobleness  of  soul  in  him,  and  that  faith  in  the  invisible  and 
divine,  which  two  centuries  of  growing  unbelief  rendered  almost  imposdble  in  the 
days  of  Cesar.  Yet  how  strange  must  the  conflict  be,  when  faith  is  combined 
with  the  highest  intellectual  power,  and  its  appointed  object  is  no  better  than 
paganism !  Longing  to  believe,  yet  repelled  by  palpable  falsehood,  crossed  in- 
evitably with  snatches  of  unbelief,  in  which  hypocrisy  is  ever  close  at  the  door, 
it  breaks  out  desperately,  as  it  may  seem,  into  the  region  of  dreams  and  viaons, 
and  mysterious  communings  with  the  invisible,  as  if  longing  to  find  that  food  in 
its  own  creations,  which  no  outward  objective  truth  offers  to  it  The  proportions 
of  belief  and  unbelief  in  the  human  mind  in  such  cases,  no  human  judgment  can 
determine :  they  are  the  wonders  of  history ;  characters  inevitably  misrepresented 
by  the  vulgar,  and  viewed  even  by  those  who  in  some  sense  have  the  key  to  them 
*s  a  mystery,  not  fully  to  be  comprehended,  and  still  less  explained  to  others. 
The  genius  which  conceived  the  incomprehensible  character  of  Hamlet,  would 
alone  be  able  to  describe  with  intuitive  truth  the  character  of  Scipio  or  of  Crom- 
well. 

In  both  these  great  men,  the  enthusiastic  element  which  clearly  existed  in  them» 
iti  affMiMUAiuk.     ^*^  ^^^  inspire  a  resistless  energy  into  their  actions,  while  it  in  no 

way  interfered  with  the  calmest  and  keenest  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  their  means :  nor  in  the  case  of  Scipio  did  it  suggest  any  other  end  of 
life,  than  such  as  was  appreciated  by  ordinary  human  views  of  good.  Where 
religion  contained  no  revelation  of  new  truth,  it  naturally  left  men's  estimate  of 
the  end  of  their  being  exactly  what  it  had  been  before,  and  only  furnished  en- 
couragement to  the  pursuit  of  it.  It  so  far  bore  the  character  of  magpie,  that  it 
applied  superhuman  power  to  the  furtherance  of  human  purposes :  the  gods  aided 
man's  work ;  they  did  not  teach  and  enable  him  to  do  theirs. 

The  charge  of  early  dissoluteness  brought  against  Scipio  by  his  enemies  is  likely 

ch«i«a«iiMthim.     ^  ^*^®  ^®^  exaggerated,  like  the  stories  of  our  Henry  V.     Yet 

the  sternest  and  firmest  manhood  has  sometimes  followed  a  youth 
marked  with  many  excesses  of  passion ;  and  what  was  considered  an  unl)ecom- 
ing  interruption  to  the  cares  of  public  business,  was  held  to  be  in  itself  nothing 
blamable.  That  sanction  of  inherited  custom,  which  at  Rome  at  this  period 
was  the  best  safeguard  of  youthful  purity,  Scipio  was  not  inclined  implicitly  to 
regard. 

With  all  his  greatness  there  was 'a  waywardness  in  him,  which  seems  often  to 
comMriMD  bttwMB  ^<5ompany  genius;  a  self-idolatry,  natural  enough  where  there 
uTS^Mr  umihIZ  is  so  keen  a  consciousness  of  power  and  of  lofty  designs ;  a  self- 
dependence,  which  feels  even  the  most  sacred  external  relations 
to  be  unessential  to  its  own  perfecUon.  Such  is  the  Achilles  of  Homer,  the  highest 
conception  of  the  individual  hero,  relying  on  himself,  and  sufficient  to  himself. 
But  the  same  poet  who  conceived  the  character  of  Achilles,  has  also  drawn  that 
of  Hector ;  of  the  truly  noble,  because  unselfish  hero,  who  subdues  his  genius  to 
make  it  minister  to  the  good  of  others,  who  lives  for  his  relations,  his  friends,  and 
his  country.  And  as  Scipio  lived  in  himself  and  for  himself,  like  Achilles,  so  the 
virtue  of  Hector  was  worthily  represented  in  the  life  of  his  great  rival  Hannibal, 
who,  from  his  childhood  to  his  latest  hour,  in  war  and  in  peace,  through  glory 
and  through  obloquy,  amid  victories  and  amid  disappointments,  ever  remembered 
to  what  purpose  his  father  had  devoted  him,  and  withdrew  no  thought  or  desire 
or  deed  from  their  pledged  service  to  his  country. 

Scipio  had  fought  at  Cannae,  and,  after  the  battle,  had  been  forward,  it  was 
laid,  in  putting  down  that  dangerous  spirit,  which  showed  itself  among  some  of 
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high  birth  and  name,  when  they  were  purposing  to  abandon  Italy  h,^-^^^ 
in  despair,  and  seek  their  fortune  in  Greece,  or  Egypt,  or  Asia.* 
His  early  manhood  had  attracted  the  favor  of  the  people ;  and  although  the  de- 
tails are  variously  given,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  made  curule  aedile  at  an  early 
age,  and  with  strong  paarks  of  the  general  good-will/^  But  he  had 
filled  no  higher  office  than  the  aedileship,  when  his  father  and  uncle 
were  killed  in  Spain,  and  when  C.  Nero,  after  the  fall  of  Capua,  was  sent  out  as 
propraetor  to  command  the  wreck  of  their  army,  and  joining  it  to  the  force  which 
be  brought  from  Italy,  to  maintain  the  almost  desperate  cause  of  the  Roman 
arms  in  the  west. 

He  held  his  ground,  and  even  ventured,  if  we  may  believe  a  story  overrun  with 
improbabilities,  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  x.  u.  c  644.  a.  c. 
south  of  Spain,  as  far  as  the  Bsetis."  The  faults  of  the  Cartha-  Siv  thTdl.II  5^ 
ginian  generals  were  ruining  their  cause,  and  vexing  the  spirit  of  ^1**^* 
Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  who  alone  knew  the  value  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity, and  was  eager  to  make  use  cf  it.  But  the  other  Hasdrubal  and  Mago 
thought  their  work  was  done,  and  were  :  nly  anxious  to  enrich  themselves  out  of 
the  plunder  of  Spmn.  They  disgusted  the  Spanish  chiefs  by  their  insolence  and 
rapacity,  while  they  were  jealous  of  each  other,  and  both,  as  was  natural,  hated 
and  dreaded  the  son  of  Hamilcar.^*  Accordingly,  all  concert  between  the  Car- 
thaginian generals  was  at  an  end ;  they  engaged  in  separate  enterprises  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country :  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisco,  and  Mago,  moved  off  to 
the  extreme  west  of  the  peninsula,  to  subdue  and  plunder  the  remoter  Spanish 
tribes ;  and  only  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  remained  to  oppose  the  Ro- 
mans. Nero,  therefore,  whether  he  acted  on  the  offensive  or  no,  was  certainly 
unassailed  behind  the  Iberus ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  544,  eighteen  months 
at  least  after  the  defeat  of  the  Scipios,  the  Roman  arms  had  met  with  no  fresh 
disaster ;  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ibe- 
rus still  acknowledged  the  Roman  dominion. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  government  resolved  to  increase  its  efforts  in 
Spain,  to  employ  a  larger  army  there,  and  to  place  it  under  the  a.u.c.645.  A.c.iot. 
command  of  an  officer  of  higher  rank  than  Nero,  who  was  only  J^*3TiiS*Sl,II 
propraetor.  It  was  probable  that  Hasdrubal's^ expedition  to  Italy  "^f"- 
was  now  seriously  meditated,  and  that  the  Romans,  being  aware  of  this,  were 
anxious  to  detain  him  in  Spain ;  but,  even  without  this  special  object,  the  im- 
portance of  the  Spanish  war  was  evident ;  and  it  was  not  wise  to  leave  the  Roman 
cause  in  Spain  it  its  present  precarious  state,  in  which  it  was  preserved  only  by 
the  divisions  and  want  of  ability  of  the  enemy's  generals.  Accordingly,  the  tribes 
were  to  meet  to  appoint  a  proconsul,  who  should  carry  out  reinforcements  to 
Spain,  and,  with  a  propraetor  acting  under  him,  take  the  supreme  command  of 
the  Roman  forces  in  that  country. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  whole  people,  P.  Scipio,  then  only  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  and  who  had  filled  no  higher  office  than  that  of  curule  eedile,  -.^  j^  ^ 
came  forward  as  a  candidate.'*  It  is  said  that  he  had  no  competi-  eoi»d  for  titsftSi 
tors,  all  men  being  deterred  from  undertaking  a  service  which  ^"* 
seemed  so  unpromising ;  whereas  Scipio  himself  had  formed  a  truer  judgment  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain,  and  felt  that  they  might  be  restored,  and  that  he 
himself  was  capable  of  restoring  them.  He  expressed  his  confidence  strongly  in 
all  his  addresses  to  the  people ;  and  there  was  that  in  him  which  distinguished 
his  boldness  from  a  young  man's  idle  boastmgs,  and  communicated  his  hope  to 
his  hearers.'^  At  the  same  age,  and  nearly  under  the  same  circumstances,  in 
which  Napoleon  was  appointed  in  1796  to  take  the  command  of  the  French  army 

•  lAry,  XXIt.  68.    See  above,  p.  602.  ^  Polybins,  IX.  11.    X.  86. 

*  Pofybius,  X.  4.    Livy.XXV.  8.  »  Livy,  XXVI.  18.    Polybios,  X.  «. 
"  LLvy,  XXVL  17.                                             »•  Livy,  XXVI.  19.    Polybius,  X.  6. 
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of  Italy,  was  P.  Scipio  chosen  hj  the  unanimous  voioe  of  the  Ronuui  people,  tc 
take  the  command  of  their  army  in  Spain.  And  great  as  were  the  consequences 
of  the  appointment  of  Napoleon,  those  which  followed  the  app(»ntment  of  Scipio 
were  greater  and  far  more  lasting. 

At  the  same  time  a  new  propraftorwas  to  be  sent  out  in  the  room  ci  C.Nero, 
MdrM  with  ki««  r«.  whose  year  of  command  was  come  to  an  end.  His  successor  was 
iiteMMDiitB  Spain.  ^^  Junius  Silanus,'*  who  had  been  praetor  two  years  before,  and 
since  that  time  had  been  employed  in  overawing  the  party  disaffected  to  Rome 
in  Etruria.  The  two  new  generals  were  to  take  with  them  large  reinfoi^ceinentSft 
amounting  to  10,000  foot,  1000  horse,  and  a  fleet  of  thirty  quinqueremes.  The 
troops  were  embarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber;  and  the  fleet  proceeded  along 
the  coasts  of  Etruria,  Liguria,  and  Gaul,  till  it  arrived  safely  at  Emporise,  a  Mas- 
saliot  colony,  lying  immediately  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  Here  the 
soldiers  were  disembarked,  and  proceeded  by  land  to  Tarraeo ;  the  fleet  followed ; 
and  the  head-quarters  of  the  proconsul  were  ^established  at  Tarraeo  for  the 
winter,  as  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  admit  of  any  active  operations  immedi* 
atcly.*« 

And  now  that  Spain  has  received  that  general  and  that  army,  by  whom  her 
fate  was  fiied  through  all  after  time,-^for  the  expulsion  of  the 
'^^  Carthaginians  from  the  peninsula  decided  its  subjection  to  the  Bo- 
mans,  and  though  the  work  of  conquest  was  slow,  and  often  interrupted,  it  was 
not  the  less  sure, — ^let  us  for  a  moment  survey  the  earliest  known  state  of  this 
g^eat  country ;  what  Spain  was,  and  who  were  the  earliest  Spaniards,  before  Ro- 
mans, Goths,  and  Moors,  had  filled  the  land  with  stranger  races,  and  almost  ex- 
tirpated the  race  and  language  of  its  original  people. 

The  Spanish  peninsula,  joined  to  the  main  body  of  Europe  by  the  isthmus  of 
DMMfptionartiMSFH.  ^^  Pyreuecs,  may  be  likened  to  one  of  the  round  bastion  towers 
■hpraiBHifc  which  stand  out  from  the  walls  of  an  old  fortified  town,  lofty  at 

once  and  massy.  Spain  rises  from  the  Atlantic  on  one  side,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  other,  not  into  one  or  two  thin  lines  of  mountains  divided  by  vast 
tracts  of  valleys  or  low  plains,  but  into  a  huge  tower,  as  I  have  called  it,  of  table- 
land, from  which  the  mountains  themselves  rise  again  like  the  battlements  on  the 
summit.  The  plains  of  Castile  are  mountain  plains,  raised  nearly  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  elevation  of  the  city  of  Madrid  is  nearly  double  that 
of  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat,  the  hill  or  mountain  which  overhangs  Edinbuigh. 
Accordingly  the  centre  of  Spain,  notwithstanding  its  genial  latitude,  only  par- 
tially enjoys  the  temperature  of  a  southern  climate ;  while  some  of  the  valleys  of 
Andalusia,  which  lie  near  the  sea,  present  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  the  palm- 
tree,  the  banana,  and  the  sugar-cane.  Thus  the  southern  coast  seemed  to  invite 
an  earlier  civilization  ;  while  the  interior,  witli  its  bleak  and  arid  plains,  was  fitted 
to  remain  for  centuries  the  stronghold  of  barbarism. 

Accordingly  the  first  visits  of  tlie  Phoenicians  to  Spain  are  placed  at  a  very 
Ph«,iei«a  Mt  ^^^^^  period.  Some  stories  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Gades  to 
(leimntotaispiiin.  Tb«  Archelsus,  thc  son  of  Phoenix — Phoenix  and  Cadmus  being  the 
thTi!j^^i!b!!i"iXut.  supposed  founders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  belonging  to  the  eaiii* 
^  est  period  of  Greek  tradition ;  while  other  accounts  of  a  more  his- 

torical character  made  the  origin  of  Gades  contemporary  with  the  reign  of  the 
Athenian  Codrus,  that  is,  about  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.'* 
Three  hundred  years  later,  the  Prophet  Isaiah"  describes  the  downfall  of  Tyre 
as  likely  to  give  deliverance  to  the  land  of  Tarshish ;  that  is,  to  the  south  of 
Spain,  where  the  Phoenicians  had  established  thdr  dominion.  In  the  time  of 
Ezekiel,  the  Tyrian  trade  with  Spain  was  most  flourishing;  and  the  produce  of 
the  Spanish  mines,  silver,  iron,  Un,  and  lead,  are  especially  mentionea  as  the  ar« 

■  livy,  XXVI.  19.  »  VelWns,  I.  IL  (. 

»  livy,  XXVI.  19,  20.  ■  XXUL  10. 
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licks  which  came  from  Tarehish  to  the  Phcenickn  ports.'*  Nor  did  the  Phce- 
niciaiiB  con6ne  themselves  to  a  few  points  on  the  sea-coast ;  they  were  ^read 
oyer  the  whole  south  of  Spain ;  and  the  greatest  number  of  the  towns  of  Tur- 
ditania  were  still  inhabited  in  Strabo's  time  by  people  of  Phoenician  origin.** 
They  communicated  many  of  the  arts  of  life  to  the  natires,  and  among  the  rest 
the  early  use  of  letters ;  for  the  characters  which  the  Iberians  used  in  their 
writing  before  the  time  of  the  Romans/'  can  scarcely  have  been  any  other  than 
Phoenician.  The  Phoenicians  visited  Spain  at  a  very  remote  period ;  but  they 
found  it  already  peopled.  Who  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  were,  and  from 
whence  they  came,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  Greeks  called  them 
Iberians,  and  said  that,  although  they  were  divided  into  many  tribes,  and  spoke 
many  various  dialects,  they  yet  all  belonged  to  the  same  race.**  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  their  race  and  language  still  exist;  that  the  Basques,  who  inhabit 
the  Spanish  provinces  of  Guipuscoa,  Biscay,  Alava,  and  Navarre,  and  who  in 
France  occupy  the  country  between  the  Adour  and  the  Bidassoa,  are  the  gen- 
uine, descendants  of  the  ancient  Iberians.  Their  language  bears  marks  of  ex- 
treme antiquity ;  and  its  unlikeness  to  the  other  languages  of  Europe  is  very 
striking,  even  when  compared  with  Welsh,  or  with  Sclavonic.  The  affinities  of 
the  Welsh  numerals  with  those  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  and  the  Greek  and 
LaUn,  are  obvious  at  the  first  glance ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the 
Sclavonic  numerals :  but  the  Basque  are  so  peculiar,  that  it  is  difficult  to  identify 
anjr  one  of  them,  except  "  sei,"  "  six,"  with  those  of  other  languages.**  And  an 
evidence  of  its  great  antiquity  seems  furnished  by  the  fact,  that  the  inflexions  of 
the  nouns  and  verbs  are  manifestly  so  many  distinct  words,  inasmuch  as  they 
exist  in  a  separate  form  as  such.  We  suspect  this  reasonably  of  the  terminations 
of  the  nouns  and  verbs  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  in  the  Basque  language  it  can 
be  proved  beyond  question.** 

We  have  seen  that  the  Phoenicians  were  settled  amongst  the  Iberians  in  the 
south ;  and  Keltic  tribes  were  said  to  be  mixed  up  with  them  in  yaHow  tradition  ti 
parts  of  the  north  and  centre,  forming  a  people,  whom  the  Greeks  •«>j"t»>«»»"«^ 
called  Eeltiberians.  How  far  strangers  of  other  races  were  to  be  found  in  Iberia, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide.  One  or  two  Greek  colonies  from  Massalia,  such  as  Rhoda 
and  Emporise,  were  undoubtedly  planted  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  just 
within  the  limits  of  Iberia,  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees.**  These 
belong  to  the  times  of  certun  history  ;  but  stories  are  told  of  invasions  of  Spain, 
and  of  colonies  founded  on  its  territory,  on  which  in  their  present  form  we  can 
place  no  reliance.     Carthaginian  writers  spoke  of  a  great  expedition  of  the  Tyrian 


»  XXVII.  12.     '  "I  give  the  Welsh  from  Pnehe'B  Welsh 

*  III.  p.  149.  Grammar,  Benbigh,  1882 ;  the  Sclavonio  (Bo- 

"  StraSo,  III.  p.  169.  hemian),  from  Dobrowsky,  Lebi^gebaade  doi 

"  Herodotas,  m  a  fingmeot  of  Stephanas  Bdhmiechen  Sprache,  Frag.  1819;  the  Bosque 

Bysantins,  V.  *l^jr^/ai,  preserved  byConstantine  from  Larramendi,  Arte  de  la  Lingua  Boaoon- 

Forphyrogenita».  and  given  by  Berkelins :  Td  gada,  Salamanca,  1729. 
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Hercules  into  Spain,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Medes,  Persians,  Armenians,  and 
other  nations  of  the  east**  Megasthenes,"  the  Greek  traveller  and  historian  of 
India,  said  that  Tearco,  king  of  JSthiopia,  and  Nahuchodonosor,  king  of  the  Chal- 
dosans,  had  hoth  carried  their  arms  as  far  as  Spain.  Amongst  the  innumerable 
countries  which  were  made  the  scene  of  the  adventures  of  the  Greek  chiefs  on 
their  return  from  Troy,  after  they  had  been  scattered  by  the  famous  storm,  the 
coasts  of  Iberia,  and  even  its  coasts  upon  the  ocean,  are  not  forgotten."  Of^er 
stories,  as  we  have  seen,  claimed  a  Greek  origin  for  Saguntum ;  while  others 
again  called  it  a  Kutulian  colony,  from  the  Tyrrheno-Pelasgian  city  of  Ardea." 
The  settlements  of  the  Greek  chiefs  on  their  way  home  from  Troy  are  mere  ro- 
mances, as  unreal  as  the  famous  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Saracens  in  the  days  of 
Charlemagne,  or  as  the  various  adventures  and  settlements  of  Trojan  exiles,  which 
were  invented  in  the  middle  ages.  Whether  any  real  events  are  disguised  in  the 
stories  of  the  expeditions  of  Hercules,  of  Tearco,  and  of  Nabuchodonosor,  is  a 
question  more  difficult  to  answer :  for  the  early  migrations  from  the  east  to  the 
west  are  buried  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  But  the  Persians  and  ^thio^uans 
may  have  made  their  way  into  Spain  before  historical  memory,  as  the  Vandals 
and  Arabs  invaded  it  in  later  times ;  the  fact  itself  is  not  incredible,  if  it  rested 
on  any  credible  authority. 

Not  knowing,  then,  what  strange  nations  may  at  one  time  or  other  have  in- 
stete  of  acTieoitan  ia  vadcd  or  Settled  in  Spain,  we  cannot  judge  how  much  the  Iberian 
^^^'  character  and  manners  were  affected  by  foreign  influence.     Agri- 

culture was  practised  from  a  period  beyond  memory :  but  the  vine  and  olive,  and 
perhaps  the  flax,  were  first  introduced  mto  the  south  of  Spain  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  only  spread  northwards  gradually,  the  vine  and  fig  advancing  first,  and  the 
olive,  as  becomes  its  greater  tenderness,  following  them  more  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously. Even  in  Strabo's  time  the  vine  had  scarcely  reached  the  northern  coast 
of  Spain ;  aid  the  olive,  when  Polybius  wrote,  appears  not  to  have  been  culti- 
vated north  of  the  Sierra  Morena.*^  Butter  supplied  the  place  of  oil  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  northern  coast,  and  beer  that  of  wme.'^ 

In  the  character  of  the  people  some  traits  may  be  recogmzed,  which  even  to 
cbnnwter  «f  um  Dm.  thls  day  mark  the  Spaniard.  The  grave  dress,"  the  temperance 
'^"*'  and  sobriety,  the  unyielding  spirit,  the  extreme  indolence,  the  per- 

severance in  guerilla  warfare,  and  the  remarkable  absence  of  the  highest  military 
qualities,  ascribed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  "writers  to  the  ancient  Iberians,  are 
all  more  or  less  characteristics  of  the  Spaniards  of  modem  times.  The  courtesy 
and  gallantry  of.  the  Spaniard  to  women  has  also  come  down  to  him  from  his 
Iberian  ancestors :  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  it  was  an  argument  of  an  imperfect 
civilization,  that  among  the  Iberians  the  bridegroom  gave,  instead  of  receiving,  a 
dowry ;  that  daughters  sometimes  inherited  to  the  exclusion  of  sons,  and,  uus 
becoming  the  heads  of  the  family,  gave  portions  to  their  brothers,  that  they  might 
be  provided  with  suitable  wives."  In  another  point,  the  great  difference  between 
the  people  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  those  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  was  remaiked 
also  in  Iberia :  the  Iberians  were  ignorant,  but  not  simple-hearted  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  cunning  and  mischievous,  with  habits  of  robbery  almost  indom- 
itable, fond  of  brigandage,  though  incapable  of  the  great  combinations  of  war.** 
Tiiese,  in  some  degree,  are  qualities  common  to  almost  all  barbarians ;  but  they 
offer  a  strong  contrast  to  the  character  of  the  Germans,  whose  words  spoke  whal 
was  in  their  hearts,  and  of  whose  most  powerful  tribe  it  is  recorded,  that  their 
ascendency  was  maintained  by  no  other  arms  than  those  of  justice." 

"  SalloBt,  Jugiirth.  c.  XVIIT.  •  Livy,  XXI.  7.  See  Niebubr,  voL  5.  note  IST. 

"  Quoted  by  Strabo,  XV.  1,  $  6,  p.  687,  and  *  III.  p.  164. 

by  Joscnhas,  Antio.  X.  11,  $  1,  and  oontr.  *'  Strabo,  IIL  p.  155.    Polybius  m  AUioiB- 

Apion.  I.  20.    Strabo^B  character  of  Megas-  Us,  !•  ^^ 

thenes  is  not    fiivorable :    iia^tpSrrus  dnvrtiv  "  Strabo,  III.  p.  145,  ^<X«vcf|i»ycf  Svawrws. 

i^iov  Afiiadxv  re  Ka\  MtYaaehti,    II.  1,  p.  70.  "  Strabo,  III.  p.  165.     **  Strabo,  III.  p.  15^ 

*  Stiabo,  ill.  pp.  149, 150.  "  Tadtus,  German.  28,  85. 
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Spanish  soldiers  had  for  more  than  two  centuries  formed  one  of  the  most  eJQOicient 
parts  of  the  Carthaginian  armies;**  and  on  thb  account  the  Car*  importanMorBHat* 
thaginian  government  set  a  high  value  on  its  dominion  in  Sptun.  »»- c-******-"-* 
But  this  dominion  furnished  Carthage  with  monej,  no  less  than  with  men.  The 
Spanish  mines  had  been  worked  for  some  centuries ;  first  by  the  Phcenicians  of 
Asia,  and  latterly  by  their  Carthaginian  descendants;  yet  they  still  yielded 
abundantly.  And  some  of  them  have  been  worked  for  two  thousand  years  since 
the  Carthaginians  were  driven  out  of  the  country ;  and  to  this  hour  their  treas- 
ures are  unexhausted.*^ 

These  mines  existed  for  the  most  part  in  the  mountains  which  divide  the 
streams  running  to  the  Guadiana  from  those  which  feed  the  Gua-  i^wiam. 
dalquiver.**  This  is  the  chain  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  ^' 
Sierra  Morena ;  but  the  several  arms  which  it  pushes  out  towards  the  sea  east- 
ward and  southward,  were  also  rich  in  precious  metals ;  and  some  mines  were 
worked  in  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquiver  itself,  as  low  down  as  Seville.  The 
streams,  moreover,  which  flowed  from  these  mountains,  brought  down  gold 
mingled  with  their  sand  and  gravel  ;**  and  thb  was  probably  collected  long  be- 
fore the  working  of  the  regular  mines  be^an.  But  in  the  time  of  thf  second 
Punic  war  the  mines  were  worked  actively;  and  a  hundred  years  earlier  the 
cinnabar,  or  sulphuret  of  quicksilver,  of  the  famous  mines  of  Almaden,  was  well 
known  in  the  markets  of  Greece.^  The  Carthaginians  honored  as  a  hero  or 
demi-ffod,  the  man  who  first  discovered  the  most  productive  silver  mines ;  and 
one  of  these  was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  New  Carthage  itself.^^  Others 
were  nearer  the  Guadalquiver,  at  Castulo  and  Ilipa ;  or  on  the  feeders  of  the 
Guadiana,  as  at  Sisapo,^  the  ancient  name  of  the  place  near  to  which  the  great 
quicksilver  mines  were  worked,  now  knovm  as  the  mines  of  Almaden.  One  large 
and  most  productive  silver  mine,  yielding  three  hundred  pounds  daily,  is  said  to 
have  been  opened  by  Hannibal  himself,^  who,  while  he  was  in  Spain,  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Castulo,^  and  perhaps  had  acquired 
some  possessions  through  her  in  the  mining  district,  as  Thucydides  had  through 
his  wife  in  Thrace. 

The  immense  resources  which  the  Carthaginians  derived  from  their  Spanish 
dominion,  seemed  now  more  than  ever  secured  to  them,  by  the  de-  sa^H  ont  mmmm 
struction  of  the  Roman  army  under  the  two  Scipios,  and  the  con-  *»ft^' 
sequent  retreat  of  the  Romans  behind  the  Iberus.  But  the  divisions  between 
their  generals,  and  the  arrogance  with  which  their  officers  now  treated  the  Span- 
iards, as  if  it  was  no  longer  worth  while  to  conciliate  them,  had  made  a  fatal 
opening,  exposing  their  power  to  the  most  deadly  blow  which  it  had  yet  sus- 
tained. Scipio,  with  intuitive  sagacity,  observed  this  opening,  and  with  decision 
no  less  admirable  struck  his  blow  to  the  heart  of  his  enemy.  He  formed  his 
plans  at  Tarraco  during  tl:8  winter ;  as  soon  as  the  season  allowed  his  fleet  to  co- 
operate with  him,  he  put  it  and  his  army  in  motion ;  and  while  the  three  Car- 
thaginian generals  were  in  places  equally  remote  from  one  another,  and  from  the 
point  threatened  by  the  enemy,  Scipio  crossed  the  Iberus,  and  led  his  land  and 
sea  forces  to  besiege  New  Carthage.** 

His  early  and  most  intimate  friend,  C.  Laslius,  commanded  the  fleet ;  the  pro- 
praetor, M.  Silanus,  was  left  behind  the  Iberus  with  3000  foot  and  a.  v.  c.  s4(.  a.  o. 
500  horse,  to  protect  the  country  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  while  JJiBrt  *N«ir"TSl! 
Scipio  himself  led  25,000  foot  and  2500  horse  on  his  expedition.  *^*^' 
Polybius  declares  that  the  march  from  the  Iberus  to  New  Carthage  was  per- 
formed in  seven  days ;  but  as,  according  to  his  owu  reckoning,  the  distance  was 

•  iTarodotus,  VII.  165.  "  Polybius,  X.  10, 11.    Btrabo,  III.  p.  148. 
"  Sirabo,  III.  146-148.  «  Polybius.  X.  88,  7.    Btrabo,  III.  p.  142. 
"  Stiaho,  III.  p.  142.                                            •  Pliny,  XXXIII.  81. 

■  Btrabo,  III.  p.  146.  *•  Livy,  XXIV.  41. 

•  SUrabo,  Ul.  p.  147.  •  Polybioa,  X.  (hO.    livy,  XXVT.  43. 
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Doi  less  than  325  Roman  miles,  the  accuracy  of  one  or  both  of  his  statemeDts 
may  well  be  questioned.^  Three  degrees  of  latitude  divide  Carthagena  from  the 
Ebro ;  and  the  ordinary  windings  and  difficulties  of  a  road  in  such  a  distance 
must  make  it  all  but  an  impossibility  that  an  army  with  its  baggage  should  have 
marched  over  it  in  a  single  week.  However,  the  march  was  undoubtedly  rapid ; 
and  the  Roman  army  established  itself  under  the  walls  of  New  Carthage,  while 
all  succor  was  far  distant,  and  when  the  actual  garrison  of  a  place  so  important 
did  not  exceed  a  thousand  men.  To  the  protection  of  a  force  so  small  was  com- 
mitted the  capital  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Spain,  the  base  of  their  mOi- 
tary  operations,  their  point  of  communication  with  Africa,  their  treasures  and 
magazines,  and  the  hostages  taken  from  the  different  Spanish  tribes  to  secure 
their  doubted  fidelity .^^ 

The  present  town  of  Carthagena  stands  at  the  head  of  its  famous  harbor,  boilt 
fcriuoD  «f  N«w  ckiw  partly  on  some  hills  of  tolerable  height,  and  partly  on  the  low 
*^*'*'  ground  beneath  them,  with  a  large  extent  of  marshy  ground  be- 

hind it,  which  is  flooded  after  rains,  and  its  inner  port  surrounded  by  the  build- 
ings of  the  arsenal,  running  deeply  into  the  land  on  its  western  side.  But  m  the 
times  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  marshy  ground  behind  was  all  a  Ic^oon,  and 
its  waters  communicated  artificially  with  those  of  the  port  of  the  arsenal ;  so  that 
the  town  was  on  a  peninsula,  and  was  joined  to  the  main  land  only  by  a  nanow 
isthmus,  which  had  itself  been  cut  through  in  one  place,  to  allow  the  lagoon- 
water  to  find  an  outlet.^  Scipio  then  encamped  at  the  head  of  this  isthmus;  and 
having  fortified  himself  on  the  rear,  with  the  lagoon  covering  his  flank,  he  left  his 
front  open,  that  nothing  might  obstruct  the  free  advance  of  his  soldiers  to  atorm 
the  city.* 

Accordingly,  without  delay,  he  was  preparing  to  lead  on  his  men  to  the  as- 
sault, when  he  was  himself  assailed  by  Masro,  who,  with  his  scanty 
gamson,  made  a  desperate  sally  along  the  isthmus  against  the 
Roman  camp.  After  an  obstinate  struggle,  the  besieged  were  beaten  back  into 
the  town  with  loss;  and  the  Romans,  following  them,  fixed  their  ladders  to  the 
walls,  and  began  to  mount  But  the  height  of  the  walls  was  so  great,  that  the 
long  ladders  necessary  to  reach  their  summit  broke  in  some  instances  under  the 
weight  of  the  soldiers  who  crowded  on  them ;  and  the  enemy  made  their  defence 
so  good,  that  towards  afternoon  Scipio  found  it  expedient  to  recall  his  men  from 
the  assault.^ 

He  had  told  his  men  before  the  assault  began,  that  the  god  Neptune  had  ap- 
^        peared  t^  him  in  his  sleep,  and  had  promised  to  give  him  aid  in 

^  '  *  ^  the  hour  of  need,  so  manifest,  that  all  the  army  should  acknovl- 
edge  his  interposition.*^  For  the  lagoon,  it  seems,  was  so  shallow,  that  even  the 
slight  fall  of  the  tide  in  the  Mediterranean  was  sufficient  to  leave  much  of  it  un- 
covered, as  is  the  case  at  this  day  in  parts  of  the  harbor  of  Venice.  This  wonld 
take  place  in  the  afternoon,  and  Scipio  ordered  five  hundred  men  to  he  ready 
with  ladders,  to  march  across  the  lagoon  as  soon  as  the  ebb  began.  Then  he 
renewed  his  assault  by  the  isthmus ;  and  whilst  this  in  itself  discouraged  the  ene- 
my, who  had  hoped  that  their  work  for  the  day  was  over,  and  whilst  the  soldieis 
again  swarmed  up  the  ladders,  and  the  missiles  of  the  besieged  were  beginning  to 
fail,  the  five  hundred  men  who  were  in  readiness,  boldly  rushed  across  the  lagoon, 
and,  having  guides  to  show  them  the  hardest  parts  of  it,  reached  the  foot  of  the 
walls  in  safety,  applied  their  ladders  where  there  were  no  defenders,  and  mounted 
without  opposition." 

No  sooner  had  they  won  the  walls,  than  they  hastened  to  the  mam  gate  of  the 

«  Polybms,  X.  9,  7.    HI.  89,  6.    XXVL42.  »  Polybias,  X.  19,  IS.    lavy.XXVLtf. 

«  PolybiuB  X.  8.  •>  PolybiM,  X.  11.    Livy,  XXVI.  45. 

-  Polybius,  X.  10.    livy,  XXVI.  4S.  "  Polybiufl,  X.  14.    liry,  XXVI.  M. 
•  Polybiuei,  X.  11. 
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city,  towards  the  isthmus ;  and  when  thej  had  burst  it  open,  their  tim  lewab  taknana 
comrades  from  without  rushed  in  like  a  torrent.  At  the  same  v*""'"^* 
moment  the  scaling  parties  on  each  side  of  the  main  gate  overbore  the  defenders, 
and  were  now  ovei^owing  the  ramparts.  Mago  reached  the  citadel  in  safety ; 
but  Scipio  in  person  pushed  thither  with  a  thousand  picked  men ;  and  the  gOT- 
emor,  seeing  the  city  lost,  surrendered.  The  other  heights  in  the  town  were 
stormed  with  little  difficulty ;  and  the  soldiers,  according  to  the  Roman  practice, 
commenced  a  deliberate  massacre  of  every  living  creature  they  could  find,  whether 
man  or  beast,  till,  after  the  citadel  had  surrendered,  a  signal  from  their  general 
called  them  oif  from  slaughter,  and  turned  them  loose  upon  the  houses  of  the 
town  to  plunder.  Yet  it  marks  the  Roman  discipline,  that  even  before  night  fell, 
order  was  restored.  Some  of  the  soldiers  marched  back  to  the  camp,  from 
whence  the  light  troops  were  sent  for  to  occupy  one  of  the  principal  heights  of 
the  town ;  Scipio  himself,  with  a  thousand  men,  went  to  the  citadel ;  and  the 
tribunes  got  the  soldiers  out  of  the  houses,  and  made  them  bring  all  their  plun- 
der into  one  heap  in  the  market-place,  and  pass  the  night  there  quietly,  waiting 
for  the  regular  division  of  the  spoil,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  following 
morning."* 

When  the  morning  came,  whilst  the  usual  distribution  of  the  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  plunder  was  made  by  the  tribunes,  Scipio  pro-  g^pio't  «<»daei  totk* 
ceeded  to  inspect  his  prisoners.  All  were  brought  before  him  f*^"- 
together,  to  the  number  of  nearly  10,000.  He  first  caused  them  to  be  divided 
into  three  classes.  One  consisted  of  all  the  citizens  of  New  Carthage,  with  their 
wives  and  families  :  all  these  Scipio  set  at  liberty,  and  dismissed  them  to  their 
homes  unhurt.  The  second  class  contained  the  workmen  of  handicraft  trades, 
who  were  either  slaves,  or,  if  free,  only  sojourners  in  the  city,  enjoying  no  politi- 
cal rights.  These  men  were  told,  that  they  were  now  the  slaves  of  the  Roman 
people,  but  that,  if  they  worked  well  and  zealously  in  their  several  callings,  they 
should  have  their  liberty  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Meantime  they  were  all  to  enter 
their  names  with  the  quaestor  ;  and  a  Roman  citizen  was  set  over  every  thirty  of 
them  as  an  overseer.  These  workmen  were  in  all  about  two  thousand.  The 
third  class  contained  all  the  rest  of  the  prisonera,  domestic  slaves,  seamen,  fisher- 
men, and  the  mixed  populace  of  the  city ;  and  from  these  Scipio  picked  out  the 
most  ablebodied,  and  employed  them  in  manning  his  fleet :  for  he  found  eighteen 
ships  of  the  enemy  at  New  Carthage ;  and  these  he  was  able  to  add  to  his  own 
naval  force  immediately,  by  putting  some  of  his  own  seamen  into  them,  and  fill- 
ing up  their  places  with  some  of  the  captives,  taking  care,  however,  that  the 
number  of  these  should  never  exceed  a  third  of  the  whole  crew.  The  seamen 
thus  employed  wers  promised  their  liberty  at  the  end  of  the  war,  like  the  work- 
men, if  they  did  their  duty  faithfully.*^ 

The  Carthaginian  prisoners  and  the  Spanish  hostages  were  still  to  be  attended 
to.  The  former  were  committed  to  the  care  of  Laelius,  to  be  taken  hi.  kind  tnmtmMii  oi 
forthwith  to  Rome ;  and  there  were  amongst  them  fifteen  mem-  **••  ^'^'^  ko«»««* 
hers  of  the  great  or  ordinary  council  of  Carthage,  and  two  members  of  the  coun- 
cil of  elders.  The  Spanish  hostages  were  more  than  three  hundred ;  and  amongst 
them  were  many  young  boys.  To  show  kindness  to  these  was  an  obvious  policy ; 
accordingly  Scipio  made  presents  to  them  all,  and  desired  them  to  write  home 
to  their  friends,  and  assure  them  that  they  were  well  and  honorably  treated,  and 
that  they  would  all  be  sent  back  safely  to  their  several  countries,  if  their  country- 
men were  willing  to  embrace  the  Roman  alliance.  Particular  attention  was  shown 
to  the  wife  of  a  Spanish  chief  of  high  rank,  who  had  been  recently  seized  as  a 
hostage  by  Uasdrubal  Gisco,  because  her  husband  had  refused  to  comply  with 
his  demands  for  money.  Her  treatment  had  been  nide  and  insolent,  if  not  worse  ,* 
but  Scipio  assured  her  that  he  would  take  as  delicate  care  of  her  and  of  the  othei 

•  Polybini,  X.  15.    livy,  XXVI.  46.  ••  Polybius,  X.  IS,  17.    Uvy,  XXVI.  47. 
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Spanish  women,  as  do  would  of  his  own  sisters  or  daughters.  This  honorable 
bearing  of  the  young  conqueror,  for  Scipio  was  not  more  than  twenty-seyen 
years  of  age,  produced  a  deep  impression  all  over  Spain.** 

After  this  important  conquest,  Scipio  remained  for  a  time  at  New  Carthage, 
MacBdnMtakMfaiaM  <uid  busied  himself  in  exercising  his  soldiers  and  seamen,  and  in 
*"'*  setting  his  workmen  to  labor  in  manufacturing  arms.**     He  had 

taken  a  considerable  artillery  in  the  place,  a  large  sum  of  money,  abundant  moga- 
zines  of  com,  and  about  sixty-three  merchant-ships  in  the  harbor,  with  their  car- 
goes ;  so  that,  according  to  Livy,  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  conquest  of  New 
Carthage  was  New  Carthage  itself.'^ 

LsUus  with  his  prisoners  arrived  at  Rome  after  a  voyage  of  thirty-four  days, 
LoUateuTittdMMwt  *°^  bpought  thc  wclcomc  news  of  this  great  restoration  of  the  Ro- 
ofthto  coofMM  i«  man  affairs  in  Spain.*^    Amidst  the  confusions  of  the  chronology 

of  the  Spanish  war,  it  b  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  at 
which  Leelius  reached  Home.  But  it  is  probable  that  he  arrived  there  early  io 
the  year  545,  perhaps  at  that  critical  moment  when  the  disobedience  of  the 
twelve  colonies  excited  such  great  alarm,  and  when  the  destruction  of  the  army 
of  Cn.  Fulvius  at  H^rdonea  was  still  fresh  in  men's  memories.  Scipio's  victory 
was  therefore  doubly  welcome ;  and  his  requests  for  supplies  were  favorably  list- 
ened to ;  for  his  army,  although  victorious,  was  still  in  want  of  many  things,  the 
old  soldiers  especially,  who  had  been  ill  clothed  and  worse  paid  during  several 
years.  Accoraingly  we  find  that  a  sum  of  fourteen  hundred  pounds'  weight  of 
gold  was  brought  out  from  the  treasure  reserved  for  the  most  extraordinary  oc- 
casions,  and  expended  in  purchasing  clothing  for  the  army  in  Spain.*' 

Scipio  himself  returned  from  New  Carthage  to  Tarraco,  taking  his  Spanish 
The  mt  of  tiM  TMT  hostages  with  him.*^  It  was  early  in  the  season ;  but  we  hear  of 
PMMiiaioMtiM.  j^Q  other  military  action  during  the  renuunder  of  the  year.  This 
on  Scipio's  part  is  easily  intelligible :  his  army  was  too  weak  to  hold  the  field 
against  the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy ;  and  it  was  his  object  to  strengthen 
himself  by  alliances  with  the  natives,  and  to  draw  them  off  from  the  service  of 
Carthage,  if  he  could  not  induce  them  to  enter  that  of  Rome.  He  had  stmck 
one  great  blow  with  vi^or,  surprising  the  enemy  by  his  rapidity :  but  what  had 
been  won  by  vigor  might  be  lost  by  rashness ;  and  after  so  great  an  action  as  the 
conquest  of  New  Carthage,  he  could  well  afford  to  lie  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  waiting  for  his  supplies  of  clothing  from  Rome,  and  strengthening  his.  in- 
terest amongst  the  chiefs  of  Spain.  The  inactivity  of  the  Carthaginian  generals 
would  be  more  surprising,  if  we  did  not  make  allowance  for  the  psuralyzing  effect 
of  theu*  mutual  Jealousies.  No  efficient  co-operation  could  be  contrived  between 
them ;  and  Hasdrubal,  Hannibal's  brother,  was  too  weak  to  act  alone,  and,  dis- 
gusted with  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  was  probably  anxious  to  husband  his 
own  army  carefully,  looking  forward  now  more  than  ever  to  the  execution  of  his 
long  projected  march  upon  Italy.  Thus  there  was  a  pause  from  all  active  oper- 
ations in  Spain  for  several  months ;  whilst  in  Italy  Fabius  had  recovered  Tarep- 
tum,  and  he  and  Fabius  were  on  the  point  of  being  succeeded  in  the  consulship 
by  Marcellus  and  Crispinus. 

The  loss  of  Tarentum  made  it  more  important  than  ever  that  Hasdrubal 
A.U.C.IM.A.C.M8.  should  joiu  his  brother  in  Italy ;  while  the  growmg  disposition  of 
SiSli*  tatoiS^  the  Spaniards  to  revolt  to  Rome  rendered  the  prospect  of  success 
^f^  in  Spain  less  encouraging.     But  with  no  Cartha^nian  accounts  re- 

maining, and  amidst  the  confusions,  omissions,  and  contradictions  of  the  Romna 
historians,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  events 
of  the  ensuing  year,  546,  in  Spain.    Masinissa,  then  a  very  young  man»  the  son 
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of  a  Nnmidian  king,  named  Gala,  was  sent  over  from  Africa  with  a  large  body 
of  Numidian  cavalry  to  reinforce  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  principally,  it 
is  said,  in  order  to  his  march  into  Italy.**  Still  Hasdmbal  made  no  forward 
movement,  but  remained  in  a  very  strong  position  near  a  place  called  variously 
Bsecula  or  Bebula,  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Guadalquiver,  near  thf. 
mining  district ;  and  there  he  seemed  rather  disposed  to  await  Scipio's  attack, 
than  to  assume  the  offensive.**  He  saw  that  the  fidelity  of  the  Spaniards  to  Car- 
thage was  deeply  shaken,  not  only  by  the  loss  of  their  hostages,  but  by  the  en- 
couraging treatment  which  the  hostages  themselves  had  received  from  the  Ro- 
mans. This  feeling  had  been  working  ever  since  the  fall  of  New  Carthage ;  and 
now  its  fruits  were  daily  becoming  more  manifest ;  insomuch  that,  when  the  time 
at  which  Scipio  was  expected  to  take  the  field  drew  near,  Mandonius  and  Indi- 
hilis,  two  of  the  most  mfluential  of  the  Spanish  chiefs,  retired  with. all  their  fol- 
lowers from  Hasdrubai's  camp,  and  established  themselves  in  a  strong  position, 
from  which  they  might  join  the  Romans,  as  soon  as  their  army  should  appear  in 
the  south.**  On  the  other  hand,  Scipio's  Roman  force  was  strengthened,  by  his 
having  laid  up  his  fleet,  and  draug^hted  the  best  of  his  seamen  into  the  legions, 
to  increase  the  number  of  his  soldiers.  And  although  a  combined  effort  of  the 
three  Carthaginian  generals  might  yet  have  recovered  New  Carthage,  or  at  any 
rate  kept  Scipio  behind  th^  Iberus,  nothing  of  this  sort  was  attempted ;  and 
Hasdmbal  Gisco,  jealous,  it  seems,  both  personally  and  politically  of  Hdnnibars 
brother,  left  him  unaided  to  sustain  the  first  assault  of  the  enemy. 

Hasdmbal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  was 
doubtless  anxious  to  carry  into  effect  his  expedition  into  Italy,  nudnbid  bmrM 
Yet,  not  wishing  it  to  be  s^d  that  he  had  abandoned  his  colleagues,  ^v*^' 
he  resolved  first  to  try  his  strength  with  Scipio,  to  see  what  Spanish  tribes  would 
tctually  join  him,  and  whether,  by  offering  battle  in  a  favorable  position,  he 
could  repulse  the  enemy,  and  thus  break  that  spell  of  Scipio's  fortune  which 
was  working  so  powerfully.  But  in  this  hope  he  was  disappointed.  Scipio  ad- 
vanced from  the  Ibems  to  the  valley  of  the  Bsetis,  or  Guadalquiver,  before  Has- 
dmbal saw  any  thing  of  the  armies  of  his  colleagues  hastening  to  his  aid  :  many 
Spanish  tribes  joined  the  Roman  army  at  the  Iberus ;  Mandonius  and  Indibilis 
hastened  to  it  as  soon  as  it  approached  the  place  where  they  were  posted ;  and 
Hasdmbal,  unable  to  maintain  his  strong  position,  and,  if  we  believe  Scipio's 
statement,  seeing  it  in  the  act  of  being  carried  by  the  enemy  at  the  close  of  a 
successful  assault,  retreated  accordingly,  not  towards  the  southern  sea,  nor  to- 
wards the  western  ocean,  but  northwards  towards  the  Tagus,**  and  from  thence, 
as  we  have  seen,  towards  the  western  Pyrenees  ;  there  recruiting  his  army  from 
those  tribes  which  had  not  yet  come  under  the  influence  of  Rome,  and  preparing 
for  that  great  expedition  to  Italy,  of  which  we  have  already  related  the  progress 
and  the  event. 

Before  Hasdmbal  finally  retreated,  he  had  lost  many  prisoners.  All  those  who 
were  Spaniards,  were  sent  home  free  without  ransom  by  the  pol-  laem-orscipso'su. 
itic  conqueror;  and  he  liberally  rewarded  those  Spanish  chiefs  *■*■*■ 
who  had  already  come  over  to  his  side.  They,  on  their  part,  saluted  him  with 
the  title  of  king.  The  first  Hasdmbal,  the  founder  of  New  Carthage,  had  lived 
in  kingly  state  amongst  the  Spaniards ;  and  they  probably  thought  that  Scipio 
meant  to  do  the  same,  and  would  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  their  country.  But 
the  name  of  king,  although  perhaps  not  nngrateful  to  Scipio's  ears,  was  intoler- 
able to  those  of  his  countrymen ;  nor  would  he  have  been  contented  to  reign  in 
Spain  over  barbarians :  his  mind  was  already  turned  towards  Africa,  and  antici- 
pated the  ^lory  of  conquering  Carthage.  So  he  repressed  the  homage  of  the 
Spanish  chiefs,  and  desired  them  to  call  him,  not  king,  but  general.    He  then 
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took  possession  of  the  strong  position  which  Hasdrubal  had  evacuated ;  and  there 
he  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  season,  watching,  so  it  is  said,  the  movements 
of  Hasdrubal  Gisco,  and  Mago,  who  were  now  come  upon  the  scene  of  action. 
On  the  approach  of  winter  he  again  returned  to  Tarraco.** 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Polybius  of  the  events  of  the  war  in  Spain  dvr- 
DiScnitiM  b  «h*  M.  ing  the  summer  of  the  year  545 ;  and  such,  no  doubt,  was  the 
Mwicftu  cMipaifR.  gtatement  given  by  Scipio  himself,  and  obtained  by  Poly  bins  from 
Scipio's  old  friend  and  companion,  C.  Ijselius.  What  Silenus  said  of  these  events 
we  know  not ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Hasdrubars  account  of  them^was  never 
known,  owing  to  his  subsequent  fate,  so  that  Silenus  may  have  had  no  peculiar 
information  about  them,  and  may  have  passed  them  over  slightly.  It  is  evident 
that  Scipio*s  pretended  victory  at  Bsecula  was  of  little  importance.  Hasdrubal 
carried  off  all  his  elephants,  all  his  treasure,  and  a  large  proportion  of  his  infantry : 
he  was  not  pursued ;  he  retreated  in  the  direction  which  best  suited  his  future 
movements ;  and  these  movements  he  effected  without  the  slightest  interruption 
from  the  enemy.  Scipio  did  not  follow  him,  says  Polybius,**  because  he  dreaded 
the  arrival  of  the  other  Hasdrubal  and  Mago :  he  remained  in  the  south,  therefore, 
to  keep  them  in  check,  and  to  prevent  them  from  attacking  New  Carthage ;  and 
not  doubting  that  Hasdrubal  would  follow  his  brother's  route,  and  attempt  to 
enter  Gaul  by  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  he  detached  some  troops  from  hb  army  to 
secure  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  other  defensible  positions  between  the 
Iberus  and  the  frontiers  of  Gaul.*^  It  is  probable  that  his  notions  of  the  gec^ra- 
phy  of  the  western  parts  of  Spain  and  Gaul  were  so  va^ue,  that  he  had  no  con* 
ception  of  the  possibility  of  Hasdrubars  marching  towards  the  Alps  without  com- 
ing  near  the  Mediterranean.  The  line  which  he  actually  took  from  the  western 
Pyrenees  to  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  Rhone,  through  the  interior  of 
Gaul,  was  one  of  which  Scipio,  in  all  probabUity,  did  not  even  suspect  the  existence. 

It  may  be  asked  why  Hasdrubal,  whose  great  object  was  to  reach  Italy,  did 
rmmu  tK  HMdra.  not  commence  his  march  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  without 
M'td.uy.  waiting  so  long  at  Bsecula ;  especially  after  the  desertion  of  Man- 

donius  and  Indibilis  had  taught  him  that  the  Spaniards  were  no  longer  to  be  re- 
lied on.  But  he  had  himself  on  a  former  occasion  won  over  the  Celtiberians  from 
the  army  of  Scipio's  father ;  and  any  leverse  sustained  by  the  Romans  might 
tempt  the  Spanish  chiefs  to  return  to  their  old  alliance.  It  is  possible  also  Uiat 
he  waited  so  long  at  Bsdcula  for  another  reason,  because  he  wished  to  carry  with 
him  as  large  a  sum  of  money  as  possible ;  and  he  was  diedly  drawing  a  supply 
from  the  abundant  silver  mines  in  the  neighborhood.  The  success  of  his  expedi- 
tion depended  on  his  b^ng  able  to  raise  soldiers  amongst  the  Cisalpine  (Hulsy  as 
well  as  amongst  the  tribes  of  northwestern  Spain ;  and  for  both  these  purposes 
ready  money  was  most  desirable. 

A  more  inexplicable  point  in  the  story  of  these  transactions  is  the  alleged  disr 
jMhNudM  or  tb«  Cm.  cord  between  Hasdrubal  and  the  other  Carthaginian  generals; 
thAgiiiUa  ffMMmu.  -when  one  of  them,  Mago,  was  his  own  brother,  and  was  not  only 
a  soldier  of  tried  ability,  but  is  expressly  said  to  have  conducted  the  war  in  Spain 
in  accordance  with  Hannibal's  directions,  after  Hasdrubal  had  marched  into  Italy.** 
Whether  Mago  was  placed  under  Hasdrubal  Gisco's  orders,  and  could  not  act 
independently,  or  whether  jealousy,  or  any  other  cause,  really  made  him  careless 
of  his  brother's  success  and  safety,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine :  the  interior 
of  a  Carthaginian  camp,  and  still  more  the  real  characters  and  feelings  of  the 
Carthaginian  generals,  are  entirely  unknown  to  us. 

The  one  great  advantage  possessed  by  Scipio,  far  more  important  than  his 
^^^^  pretended  victory  at  Beecula,  was  the  remarkable  ascendency  which 

ti«rt^1^  of  Si^  he  had  obtained  over  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards.     Every  thing 

in  him  was  at  once  attractive  and  imposing ;  his  youth,  and  the 
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mingled  beauty  and  majesty  of  his  aspect ;  his  humanity  and  courtesy  to  the 
Spanisli  hostages  and  to  their  friends ;  his  energy  and  ability  at  the  head  of  his 
army.  Above  all,  there  was  manifest  in  him  that  consciousness  of  greatness, 
and  that  spirit,  at  once  ardent,  lofty,  and  profound,  which  naturally  bows  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  ordinary  men,  not  to  obedience  only  and  respect,  but  to  ad- 
miration, and  almost  to  worship.  The  Carthaginian  generals  felt,  it  is  said,  thai 
DO  Spanish  troops  could  be  trusted,  if  brought  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence . 
Mago  must  go  over  to  the  Balerian  islands,  and  raise  soldiers  there,  who  might 
be  strangers  to  the  name  of  Scipio ;  while  Masinissa  should  follow  the  course 
pursued  by  Mutines  in  Sicily,  and  scour  the  whole  country  with  his  Numidian 
cavalry,  relieving  the  allies  of  Carthage,  and  harassing  the  states  which  had  re- 
volted.*' But  Masinissa  himself  was  not  secure  from  Scipio's  ascendency :  his 
nephew  had  been  made  prisoner  at  Baecula,  and  had  been  sent  back  to  him  with- 
out ransom  :^^  some  conciliatory  messages  were  probably  addK  ssed  to  him  at 
the  same  time,  and  Scipio  never  lost  sight  of  him,  till  two  years  afterwards  he 
gratified  ,the  Numidian's  earnest  wish  for  a  personal  interview,  and  then  attached 
him  forever  to  the  interests  of  Rome." 

Meanwhile  that  memorable  year  was  come,  when  the  fortune  of  Bome  Kas  ex- 
posed to  its  severest  trial,  and  rose  in  the  issue  signally  triumphant.  ^  ^  lumAn. 
Vfidnly  did  Scipio's  guards  keep  viffilant  watch  in  the  passes  of  the  m  •rmi»»  Mdpio.  w4 
eastern  Pyrenees,  lookmg  out  for  the  first  signs  of  Hasdrubal  s 
approach,  and  hoping  to  win  the  glory  of  driving  him  back  defeated,  and  of 
marring  his  lon^-planned  expedition  to  Italy.  They  sat  on  their  mountain  posts, 
looking  earnestly  southwards,  while  he  for  whom  they  waited  was  passing  far 
on  their  rear  northwards,  winning  his  way  through  the  deep  vallejrs  of  the  chain 
of  Cebenna,  or  the  high  and  bleak  plains  of  the  Arvemi,  till  he  should  descend 
upon  the  Rhone,  where  it  was  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Massaliot  traders,  flowing 
far  inland  in  the  heart  of  Qaul.  Hasdrubal  had  accomplished  his  purpose :  his 
Spanish  soldiers  were  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  Scipio  s  ascendency ;  the  accu- 
mulated treasures  of  his  Spanish  mines  had  purchased  the  aid  of  a  numerous 
band  of  Gauls ;  and  the  Alps  had  seemed  to  smooth  their  rugged  fastnesses  to  give 
him  an  easy  passage.  All  the  strength  which  Rome  could  gather  was  needed 
for  the  coming  struggle ;  and  Scipio,  as  we  have  seen,  sent  a  large  detachment 
from  his  own  army,  both  of  Roman  soldiers  and  of  Spaniards,  to  be  conveyed  by 
sea  from  Tarraco  to  Etruria,  and  to  assist  in  conquering  the  enemy  in  Italy,  whose 
march  he  had  been  unable  to  stop  in  Spain. 

Thus,  with  Hasdrubars  army  taken  away  from  the  Carthaginian  force  in  Spain, 
and  with  the  Roman  army  weakened  by  its  contributions  to  the  a.  u.  c.  147.  a.  a 
defence  of  Italy,  the  Spanish  war  was  carried  on  but  feebly  dur-  uirJ^tLSS^l^ 
ing  the  summer  of  the  year  647.  A  new  general  of  the  name  of  ^•^^••"•^ 
Hanno  had  been  sent  over  to  take  Hasdrubsd's  place ;  and  he  and  Mago  proceeded 
to  raise  soldiers  amongst  the  Celtiberians  in  the  interior,^'  while  Hasdrubal  Gisco 
was  holding  Bastica,  and  while  Scipio  was  still  in  his  winter-quarters  at  Tarraco. 
But  some  Celtiberian  deserters  informed  Scipio  of  the  danger ;  and  he  sent  M. 
Silenus  with  a  division  of  his  army  to  put  it  down.  A  march  of  extreme  rapiditj 
enabled  him  to  surprise  i\\e  enemy ;  the  best  of  Hanno's  new  levies  were  cut  to 
pieces,  the  rest  dispersed.  Hanno  himself  was  made  prisoner ;  but  Mago  carried 
off  his  cavalry  and  his  old  infantry  without  loss,  and  joined  Hasdrubal  Gisco  safely 
in  Bstica.'''  The  formation  of  a  Carthaginian  army  in  the  centre  of  Spain  was 
thus  effectually  prevented ;  and  Scipio,  encouraged  by  this  success,  ventured  to 
resume  the  offensive,  and  to  advance  in  pursuit  of  Hasdrubal  Gisco  into  the 
south.  Hasdrubal,  instead  of  risking  a  general  action,  broke  up  his  army  into 
small  detachments,  with  which  he  garrisoned  the  more  important  towns.    Scipio 
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fthrank  from  the  tedious  and  difficult  serrice  of  a  series  of  sieges,  in  a  ooontiy  at  a 
distance  from  his  resources,  and  where  Mago  and  Masinissa  with  their  caTaby 
would  he  sure  to  ohstruct,  if  not  destroy,  all  his  communications.  But  to  ayoid 
the  discredit  of  retreating  without  having  done  any  thing,  he  singled  out  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  strongest  of  the  towns  thus  garrisoned  against  him,  by  name 
Oringis,  and  sent  his  brother,  L.  Scipio,  with  a  large  division  oi  his  army  to  attack 
it.  It  was  stormed  after  an  obstinate  resistance ;  and  the  conqueror,  true  to  lus 
brother's  policy,  after  carrying  off  his  Cartha^niaa  prisoners  in  the  garrison, 
restored  the  town  unplundered  to  its  Spanish  mhabitants.''^  Thus  much  having 
been  achieved  for  the  honor  of  the  Roman  arms,  Scipio  carried  back  his  whole 
army  behind  the  Iberus,  sent  off  L.  Scipio  to  Rome,  with  Hanno  and  his  other  pris- 
oners of  distinction,  and  himself  went  into  winter-quarters  as  usual  at  Tarraco.''* 

But  before  the  end  of  the  season  he  must  have  received  intelligence  of  the 
A.  u.  c  148.  A.  c.  battle  of  the  Metaurus.  The  troops  which  he  had  sent  to  Italy 
Mio«*l!!l*«  ^uSSH  vere  probably,  in  part  at  least,  sent  back  to  him ;  and  every  mo* 
*^*^^  tive  combined  to  make  him  desirous  of  marking  the  next  campaign 

by  some  decisive  acUon.  Nero,  whom  he  had  succeeded  in  Spain,  had  won 
the  greatest  glory  by  his  victory  over  Hasdrubal :  it  became  Scipio  to  show  that 
he  too  could  serve  his  country  no  less  effectively. 

The  Carthaginian  general,  whether  he  had  been  reinforced  from  Africa,  or 
■imrii  and  poritfam  whether  he  had  used  extraordinary  vigor  in  his  levies  of  sol- 
•iik«t»««raiM.  ^^^  jjj  -i^estem  Spain,  took  the  field  early  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  548,  with  an  army  greatly  superior  to  that  of  his  enemy.  If  Poly  bins,  or 
rather  Scipio  may  be  trusted,  he  had  70,000  foot,  4000  horse,  and  thirty-two 
elephants ;  while  the  Roman  army,  with  all  the  aids  which  Scipio  could  gather 
from  the  Spanish  chiefs  in  the  Roman  alliance,  did  not  exceed  45,000  foot,  and 
8000  horse.''*  Hasdrubal  took  up  a  position  in  the  midst  of  the  mining  district, 
near  a  town  which  is  variously  called  Elinga  and  Silpia ;"  but  neither  its  real 
name  nor  its  exact  situation  can  be  determined.  His  camp  lay  on  the  last  hills 
of  the  mountain  country,  with  a  wide  extent  of  open  plain  in  front  of  it  He 
wished  to  fight,  and  if  possible  on  this  ground,  favorable  at  once  to  his  superior 
numbers,  and  to  his  elephants. 

Scipio,  no  less  anxious  to  bring  on  a  general  battle,  marched  straight  towards 

the  enemy.    But  when  he  saw  their  numbers,  he  was  uneasy  lest 

.•PM  •.  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^  Spanish  allies  should  fail,  as  it  had  towards  bis 

father ;  he  dared  not  lay  much  stress  on  them ;  yet  without  them  bis  numbers 
were  too  weak  for  him  to  risk  a  battle.  His  object  therefore  was  to  use  his 
Spaniards  for  show,  to  impose  upon  the  enemy,  while  he  won  the  battle  with  his 
Romans.  And  thus,  when  the  day  came  on  which  he  proposed  to  fight,  he 
suddenly  changed  his  dispositions.  For  some  da3rs  previously,  both  armies  had 
been  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  before  their  camps;  and  their  cavalry  and  light 
troops  had  skirmished  in  the*  interval  between.  All  this  time  the  Roman  troops 
had  formed  the  centre  of  Scipio*s  line,  opposite  to  Hasdrubal's  Africans,  while 
the  Spanish  auxiliaries  in  both  armies  were  on  the  wings.  But  on  the  day  of  the 
decisive  battle,  the  Spaniards  formed  the  centre  of  Scipio*s  army,  while  his  Roman 
and  Italian  soldiers  were  on  the  right  and  left.  The  men  had  eaten  their  break- 
fast before  day ;  and  the  cavalry  and  light  troops  pushed  forward  close  under  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  as  if  challenging  him  to  come  out  and  meet  them.  Betuod 
this  cloud  of  skirmishes,  the  infantry  were  fast  forming,  and  advancing  to  the 
middle  of  the  plain ;  and  when  the  sun  rose,  it  shone  upon  the  Roman  line  with 
its  order  completed ;  the  Spaniards  in  the  centre,  the  Romans  and  Italians  oo 
the  right  and  left ;  the  left  commanded  by  M.  Silanus  and  L.  Marcius,  Scipio  in 
nerson  leading  his  right.^* 

^  livy,  XXVTIT.  8.  bins,  htm  been  tlteied  into  Him.  on  the  u- 

»  Livy.  XXVIII.  4.  thonty  of  Strabo ;  in  the  text  of  livy  the  dibm 

*•  PolybiuB,  XL.  20.    Livv,  XXVIII.  12.  Btandd  BilpiA. 

Elinga  in  the  MS.  and  old  text  of  Poly-       ^  Polypus,  XL.  22.     Livy,  XXVUI  U. 
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The  assault  of  the  Roman  cavalry  and  ligbt  troops  called  out  Hasdrubara 
army;  the  Carthaginians  poured  forth  from  their  camp  without  ^,,^,^ 
waiting  to  eat,  just  as  the  Romans  had  done  at  the  Trebia ;  their 
cavalry  and  light  troops  ragaged  the  enemy;  while  their  infantry  formed  in  its 
usual  order,  with  the  Spanish  auxiliaries  on  the  wings,  and  the  Africans  in  the 
centre.  In  this  state  the  infantry  on  both  sides  remained  for  a  time  motionless ; 
but  when  the  day  was  advanced,  Scipio  called  off  his  skirmishers,  sent  them  to 
the  rear,  through  the  intervals  of  his  maniples,  and  formed  them  behind  his  in- 
fantry on  both  wings ;  the  light  infantry  immediately  behind  the  regular  infantry, 
and  the  cavalry  covering  all. 

For  a  few  moments  the  Roman  line  seemed  advancing  evenly  to  meet  the  line 
of  the  enemy.  But  suddenly  the  troops  on  the  ri^ht  wing  began  6«ipiog>tM«  oMnptou 
to  wheel  round  to  the  left,  and  those  on  the  left  wmg  wheeled  to  '*•"*'• 
the  right,  changing  their  lines  into  columns ;  while  the  cavalry  moved  round  from 
the  rear,  and  took  up  its  position  on  the  outside  of  the  columns ;  and  both  infan- 
try and  cavalry  now  advanced  with  the  utmost  fury  against  the  enemy.  Thus 
the  centre  of  the  Roman  army  was  held  back  by  the  rapid  advance  of  its  wings ; 
and  the  Africans  in  Hasdrubars  centre  were  standing  idle,  doing  nothing,  whilst 
the  battle  was  raging  on  their  right  and  left,  and  yttnot  venturing  to  move  from 
their  position  to  support  their  wings,  because  of  the  enemy  in  their  front,  who 
threatened  every  moment  to  attack,  yet  still  advanced  as  slowly  as  possible  to  give 
time  for  the  attacks  on  the  two  wings  to  complete  their  work.  And  this  work 
was  not  long ;  Roman  and  Italian  veterans  were  opposed  to  newly  raised  Span- 
iards ;  men  well  fed  to  men  ezhtAsted  by  their  long  fast ;  men  perfect  m  all  their 
movements,  and  handled  by  their  general  with  masterly  skill,  to  barbarians  con- 
fused by  evolutions  which  neither  they  nor  their  officera  could  deal  with.  As 
usual,  the  elephants  did  as  much  mischief  to  friends  as  to  foes  ;  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian wings,  broken  and  slaughtered,  began  to  fly.  Then  the  Africans  in  the 
centre  commenced  their  retreat  also ;  slowly  at  first,  as  men  who  had  not  them- 
selves been  beaten ;  but  the  flight  of  their  allies  infected  them ;  and  the  Romans 
pressed  them  so  hardly,  that  they  too  rushed  towards  their  camp  with  more 
haste  than  order.'''  The  battle  was  won ;  and  Scipio  said  that  the  camp  would 
have  been  won  also,  had  not  a  violent  storm  suddenly  burst  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  the  rain  fallen  in  such  a  deluge,  that  the  Romans  could  not  stand  agamst  it, 
but  were  obliged  to  seek  the  shelter  of  their  own  camp.  Their  work,  however, 
was  done ;  not  least  probably  by  the  effect  which  the  battle  would  have  on  the 
minds  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  Carthaginian  army,  their  countrymen  had  been 
exposed  to  defeat  and  slaughter,  while  the  Africans  looked  on  tamelv»  and  moved 
neither  hand  nor  foot  to  aid  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards  in  Scipio's 
army  had  obtained  a  victory,  with  no  loss  to  themselves ;  it  had  been  purchased 
altogeUier  by  the  blood  of  the  Romans. 

Accordingly,  the  Carthaginian  generals  found  that  the  contest  in  Spain  was 
virtually  ended.  The  Spanish  soldiers  in  their  army  went  over  in  I,p,|,^^^^^,„c■^ 
large  bodies  to  the  enemy ;  the  Spanish  towns  opened  their  gates  tba^aka  dflauniim  £ 
to  the  Romans,  and  put  the  Carthaginian  garrisons  into  their  hands.  ^'^ 
Hasdrubal  and  Mago,  closely  followed  by  the  enemy,  retreated  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bsetis  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  effected  thdr  escape  by  sea  to 
Qades.  Masinissa  left  them,  and  went  home  to  Africa,  not,  it  is  said,  without 
having  a  secret  interview  with  M.  Silanus,  and  settling  the  conditions  and  man- 
ner of  its  defection.  Scipio  himself  returned  by  slow  marches  to  Tarraco,  inquir- 
ing by  the  way  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  various  native  chiefs,  who  came 
crowding  around  him  to  plead  their  services,  and  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the 
new  conqueror  of  Spain.  Silanus,  whom  he  had  left  behmd  in  the  south,  to  wit- 
the  final  dispersion  of  the  army  of  Hasdrubal,  soon  after  rejoined  him  at 

^  Poljrbiiu,  XI.  S8,  84.    livjr,  ZXVni.  16, 16. 
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Tarraco,  and  reported  to  him  that  the  war  was  over,  that  no  enemy  was  to  b« 

found  in  the  field,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules."*    Scipio  Qiete^ 

fore  sent  off  his  brother  to  Rome,  to  announce  the  completion  of  his  work. 

His  own  mind  was  already  turned  to  another  field  of  action :  the  expulsion  of 

^  .„     the  Carthairinians  from  Spain  seemed  to  him  only  to  be  valued  as 


•■/Mgotiiotwufcgy-  it  might  enable  him  the  eaner  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa.    He 

had  already  won  the  support  of  Masinissa :  but  he  desired  to  se* 
cure  a  more  powerful  ally ;  and  accordingly  he  sent  Lselius  over  to  Africa,  to 
sound  the  dispositions  of  the  Massesylian  kmg,  Syphax,  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  African  prmces,  and  who,  although  at  present  in  alliance  with  the  Carthagini- 
ans, had  been,  not  many  years  since,  their  enemy.  Syphax  told  Laslius  that  he 
would  negotiate  only  with  the  Roman  general  in  person ;  and  Scipio,  relying  on 
his  own  personal  ascendency,  and  affecting  in  all  things  what  was  extraordinary, 
did  not  hesitate  to  leave  his  province,  and  to  cross  over  from  New  Carthage  to 
Africa,  with  only  two  qiunqueremes,  in  order  to  visit  the  Masesylian  king.  No 
less  fortunate  than  Napoleon,  when  returning  from  Egypt  to  France  in  his  soU* 
tary  frigate,  Scipio  crossed  the  sea  without  accident,  and  entered  the  king's  port 
in  safety,  with  the  wind  so  brisk  and  fair  as  to  cany  him  into  the  harbor  in  a 
straight  course,  in  a  very  short  time  after  his  ships  had  first  been  seen  from  the 
shore.*'  In  the  harbor,  by  the  strangest  of  chances,  were  seven  ships  of  the 
Carthaginians,  which  had  just  brought  Hasdrubal  from  Spain  with  the  very  same 
object  as  Scipio,  to  secure  the  alliance  of  king  Syphax ;  it  having  been  known, 
probably,  that  a  Roman  officer  had  lately  visited  his  court,  with  purposes  which 
could  not  be  doubtful.  Hasdrubal  and  Scipio#roet  under  the  roof  of  Syphax ; 
and  by  bus  special  request,  they  were  present  at  the  same  entertainment.**  L»- 
lius,  who  had  accompanied  his  friend  to  Africa,  magnified  the  charms  of  his  ad- 
dress and  conversation,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  and  told  Polybius,  many 
years  afterwards,  that  Hasdrubal  had  expressed  to  Syphax  his  great  admiration 
of  Scipio's  genius,  which,  he  said,  appeared  to  him  more  dangerous  in  peace  than 
in  war.**  Lelius  further  declared  that  Syphax  was  so  overcome  by  Scipio's  in- 
fluence, as  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  him,**  which  treaty,  however,  we 
may  be  very  sure,  was  not  one  of  those  which  Polybius  found  preserved  in  the 
capitol.  It  is  very  possible  that  Syphax  amused  Scipio  with  fair  promises  ;  but 
in  reality  Hasdrubal  negotiated  more  successfully  than  his  Roman  rival ;  and  the 
beauty  of  his  daughter,  Sophonisba,  was  more  powerful  over  the  mind  of 
Syphax,  than  all  the  fascinations  of  Scipio's  eloquence  and  manners.**  Scipio, 
however,  was  satisfied  with  the  siuusess  of  his  mission,  and  returned  again  to 
New  Carthage. 

It  is  manifest  that,  when  Scipio  and  Silanus  returned  from  the  south  of  Spam 
iiiKmctt»«rth«8iiM-  to  Tarraco,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  they  im- 
^''^  agined  that  their  work  was  done ;  and  they  cannot  have  expected 

to  be  called  out  again  to  active  operations  in  the  same  year.  But,  after  Scipio's 
return  from  his  voyage  to  Africa,  we  find  him  again  taking  the  field  in  the  south : 
we  find  a  general  revolt  of  the  Spanish  chiefs,  who  had  so  lately  joined  him  ;  and 
what  is  most  startling,  we  find  his  own  Roman  army  breaking  out  into  an  alarm- 
ing mutiny.  Livy's  explanation  is,  simply,  that  the  present  appeared  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  punish  those  Spanish  towns  which  had  made  themselves  most 
obnoxious  to  Rome  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  on  which  it  would  not  have  been 
expedient  to  take  vengeance  earlier.**  But  surely,  if  any  such  intention  had  been 
entertained  a  few  weeks  sooner,  the  Roman  army  would  never  have  been  march- 
ed back  behind  the  Iberus,  but  would  have  proceeded  at  once  to  attack  the  ob- 
noxious towns,  as  soon  as  Hasdrubal  and  Mago  had  retired  to  Gades,  and  tht 

"  Llvy,  XXVIII.  16.  ••  Livy,  XXVIII.  18. 

••  Li^  XXVIII.  17.  •  Uvy,  XXIX.  8S. 
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Carthaginian  army  was  broken  up.  Either  the  Spaniards  must  have  given  some 
Dew  provocation,  which  called  Scipio  again  into  the  field ;  or  some  new  motive 
must  have  influenced  him,  which  hitherto  he  had  not  felt,  and,  outweighing  all 
other  considerations,  forced  him  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  south. 

Either  of  these  causes  is  sufficiently  probable.  Mago  had  by  this  time  received 
instructions  from  Hannibal :  and  actmir  under  such  direction,  he  _ 
was  not  likely  to  abandon  Spain  to  the  Plomans  without  another 
struggle.  We  read  of  a  Carthaginian  garrison  in  Castulo,  which  is  said  to  have 
fled  thither  after  the  dispersion  of  Hasdrubal's  army ;"  but  it  may  also  have  been 
sent  thither  by  Mago  from  Gades,  to  assist  in  organizing  a  new  rising  against  the 
Romans.  The  mines  were  still  in  his  hands ;  and  he  probably  employed  their 
treasures  liberally.  Nor  were  causes  wanting  to  rouse  the  Spaniards,  without 
any  foreign  instigation.  If  they  had  admired  Scipio,  they  had  since  found  that 
his  virtues  did  not  restrain  the  license  of  his  army ;  the  Roman  soldiers  had 
fleshed  themselves  with  the  plunder  of  Spain,  and  were  likely  to  return  after  a 
moment's  respite,  and  fall  again  upon  their  prey.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman 
army,  like  the  Spaniards  afterwards  in  America,  may  have  been  so  eager  to 
prosecute  their  conquest,  and  to  win  more  of  the  wealth  of  Spain,  that  their 
general  found  it  impossible  not  to  gratify  them  ;  or  they  may  have  sh;  wn  symp- 
toms of  license  and  turbulence,  which  made  it  desirable  to  keep  them  actively 
employed,  that  they  might  not  have  leisure  to  contrive  mischief:  whatever  was 
the  cause,  the  Roman  army  again  marched  into  the  south  of  Spain.  L.  Marcius 
was  ordered  to  attack  Castulo ;  Scipio  himself  laid  siege  to  Illiturgi. 

Illiturgi  stood  on  the  north,  or  right  bank  of  the  Bstis,  near  to  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Andujar,  and  not  far  therefore  from  Baylen,  and  sitoaUoD  aad  iteto «« 
from  the  scene  of  the  almost  solitary  triumph  of  the  Spanish  arms  i^*^ 
in  the  war  with  Napoleon.  Its  people  had  been  allies  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
had  revolted  to  Rome,  when  the  two  Scipios  first  advanced  into  the  south  of 
Spain  ;^  but  after  their  defeat  and  death,  Illiturgi  had  gone  back  to  the  alliance 
of  Carthage ;  and  the  Roman  fugitives  from  the  rout  of  the  two  Scipios,  who 
escaped  to  Illiturgi,  were  either  cut  off  by  the  inhabitants,  or  given  up  by  them 
to  the  Carthaginians.  Such  was  the  Roman  account  of  the  matter ;  and  Castulo 
was  charged  with  a  similar  defection  after  the  defeat  of  the  Scipios,  a  defection 
however  not  aggravated,  as  at  Illiturgi,  by  any  particular  acts  of  hostility.^ 

Vengeance  was  now  to  be  taken  for  this  alleged  treason.  Without  any  terras 
of  peace  offered  or  solicited  on  either  side,  the  Romans  prepared  itsMpianaaddwtrM. 
to  attack  Illiturgi,  and  the  Spaniards  with  all  their  national  ob-  **^ 
stinacy  to  defend  it.  They  fought  so  stoutly,  that  the  Romans  were  more  than 
once  repulsed ;  and  Scipio  was  at  last  obliged  to  offer  to  lead  the  assault  in  per- 
son, and  was  preparing  to  mount  the  first  ladder,  when  a  general  shout  of  his 
soldiers  called  upon  him  to  forbear :  with  an  overwhelming  rush  of  numbers  they 
crowded  up  the  ladders  in  many  places  at  once,  and  drove  the  defenders  by 
main  force  from  the  ramparts.  At  the  same  moment,  Laelius  scaled  the  walls 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city ;  and  some  African  deserters,  who  were  now  in 
the  Roman  service,  men  trained  to  all  feats  of  daring  activity,  climbed  up  the 
almost  precipitous  cliff  on  which  the  citadel  was  built,  and  surprised  it  without 
leststance.'^  Then  followed  a  horrible  massacre,  in  which  neither  a^  nor  sex 
was  spared  ;  and  when  the  sword  had  done  its  work  upon  the  people,  fire  was 
let  loose  upon  the  buildings  of  the  city,  and  Illiturei  was  totally  destroyed. 

Scipio  then  marched  to  Castulo  to  support  L.  Marcius,  who  had  been  able,  it 
seems,  to  make  no  impression  with  the  force  under  his  separate  ^^^^^ 

command.     But  Scipio's  arrival,  fresh  from  the  storming  of  Uli-     '^^  ^ 
tnrgi,  struck  terror  into  the  besieged ;  and  the  Spaniards  hoped  to  make  their 
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peace  by  surrendering,  not  their  town  only,  but  a  CarthJiginian  garrison,  which 
was  engaged  jointly  with  them  in  its  defence.  The  Romans  treated  Castulo,  says 
Livy,  more  mildly  than  they  had  treated  Illitufgi ;  which  s^ms  to  imply  that 
even  at  Castulo  blood  was  shed  after  the  town  was  taken,  though  it  did  not 
amount  to  an  indiscriminate  massacre.'* 

After  the  second  conquest,  Scipio  left  it  to  L.  Marcius  to  complete  the  work, 
•r  Aatap* :  wif^ATo.  whcther  of  vengeance  or  of  ambition,  by  the  subjugation  of  the 
teofiubb^uiu..    ^^Ij^p  ^^j^  ^f  Baelica,  while  he  himself  returned  to  New  Car- 

thage.**  Marcius  crossed  the  Baetis,  and  received  the  submission  of  some  of  the 
towns  on  the  left  bank ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  one  place,  Astapa,  which  had 
rendered  itself  obnoxious,  by  canying  on  an  active  guerilla  warfare  against  the 
Roman  detached  parties  and  commumcations,  exhibited  one  of  those  shocking  in- 
stances of  desperation  which  testify  so  painfully  to  the  miserable  lot  of  the  van- 
quished in  ancient  'rarfare.  They  erected  a  great  pile  in  the  middle  of  their  city, 
on  which  they  threw  all  their  ornaments  and  most  valuable  property,  and  then 
bade  their  wives  and  children  ascend  it,  and  sit  down  quietly  on  the  top.  Fifty 
chosen  men  were  left  to  keep  watch  beside  the  pile,  while  the  rest  of  the  citizens 
sallied  out  against  the  Romans,  determined  to  fight  till  they  were  cut  to  pieces. 
They  fell  to  a  man,  selling  their  lives  dearly :  in  the  mean  while  the  fifty  men  left 
by  the  pile  performed  their  dreadful  task ;  they  set  it  on  fire ;  they  butchered 
the  women  and  children  who  were  placed  on  it,  and  then  threw  themselves  into 
the  flames.  The  Roman  soldiers  lost  their  plunder,  and  exclaimed  against  the 
desperate  ferocity  of  the  people  of  Astapa.** 

After  this  tragedy,  the  neighboring  towns  submitted ;  and  Marcius  returned  to 
oAr  tonmiKkra*.  his  general  at  New  Carthage.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  rest: 
*^  for  a  secret  deputation  came  to  Scipio  from  Gades,  offering  to  sur- 

render the  city  to  him,  along  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet  and  garrison  employed 
in  maintaining  it,  and  Mago  their  general,  Hannibars  brother.  Again  therefore 
Marcius  took  the  field  with  a  light  division  of  the  army ;  and  Leelius  accompanied 
him  by  sea  with  a  small  squadron,  to  ascertain  whether  the  offer  could  really  be 
executed."* 

It  was  now  late  in  the  summer ;  and  the  season,  combined  with  the  fatigue  and 
Bcipio*aDb««:in«tiiiy  cxcitcmcnt  which  he  had  undergone,  brought  on  a  serious  illness 
in£»Beauui«nny.,  ^p^^  Scipio,  which  rumor  magnified,  spreading  the  tidings  over 
Spain  that  the  great  Roman  general  could  not  live.  At  once,  it  is  said,  the 
fidelity  of  the  Spanish  chiefs  was  shaken :  Mandonius  and  Indibilus,  who  had  re- 
garded Scipio  with  such  extreme  veneration,  cared  nothing  for  the  Roman  people, 
and  prepared  to  assert  their  country's  independence,  by  driving  out  the  Roman 
army.**  But  a  worse  mischief  was  threatening ;  a  divbion  of  eight  thousand  Ro- 
man or  Italian  soldiers,  who  were  quartered  in  a  stationary  camp  on  the  Sncro,  at 
once  as  a  reserve  for  the  army  engaged  in  the  field,  and  as  a  covering  force  to 
keep  the  more  northern  parts  of  Spain  quiet,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny ;  and 
having  driven  their  tribunes  from  the  camp,  they  conferred  the  command  on  two 
private  soldiers,  the  one  C.  Atrius,  of  the  allied  people  of  the  Umbrians,  and  the 
other  C.  Albius,  of  the  Latin  colony  of  Cales.  It  is  probable  that  this  divi«on 
of  Scipio's  army  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Latins  and  Italian  allies ;  and  the 
generals  chosen  accordingly  represented  both  of  these,  and  assumed  the  full  state 
of  Roman  generals,  causing  the  lictors  to  go  before  them,  and  to  bear  the  rods 
and  axes,  which  were  the  symbol  of  the  consul's  imperium,  his  absolute  power  of 
life  and  death.** 

The  alleged  grievance  of  the  mutinous  soldiers  was,  that  their  pay  was  greatly 
McaoMt;  Mpb^  n.  ^^  arTcars.    This  indeed  was  likely  to  be  the  case,  the  treasury  of 

Rome  being  ill  able  to  meet  the  numerous  demands  for  the  public 
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service ;  and  as  the  Spanish  araij  had  avowedly  heen  left  to  its  own  resources 
as  to  money,  it  is  probable  that  the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  plunder  the  more 
freely,  in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  their  not  being  paid  in  the  regular  manner. 
Scipio  himself  was  charged  with  injuring  the  discipline  of  his  army  by  his  indul- 
gence :  here,  as  in  other  things,  it  was  in  his  character  to  rely  on  his  own  per- 
sonal ascendency ;  and  he  thought  that  he  might  dispense  with  the  constant 
strictness  necessary  to  ordinary  men,  as  he  was  sure  that  his  soldiers  would  never 
be  disobedient  to  him.  But  however  la:  his  discipline  was,  troops  at  a  distance 
from  the  seat  of  war,  and  quartered  amongst  a  friendly  or  submissive  people, 
must  be  somewhat  restrained  in  their  license  of  plunder ;  and  accordingly,  even 
before  Scipio's  illness,  the  soldiers  on  the  Sucro  complained  that  they  were 
neither  paid  regularly  as  in  peace,  nor  allowed  to  provide  for  themselves  as  in 
war.  And  when  they  heard  that  Scipio  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  in  the  north  were  revolting  from  Rome,  they  hoped  to  draw  their  own 
profit  out  of  these  troubled  waters,  and,  following  the  example  of  the  Campanians 
at  Rhegium,  to  secure  a  city  for  themselves,  and  to  live  in  luxury  upon  the  plun^ 
der  and  the  tributes  of  the  surrouLdmg  people.*^  It  is  said  that  Mago  from  Gades 
sent  them  money,  to  prevail  on  them  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Carthage,  and 
that  they  took  the  money,  but  did  no  more  than  appoint  their  own  generals,  take 
oath  of  fidelity  to  one  another,  and  remain  in  a  state  of  open  revolt  from  Rome.*' 
They  probably  thought  that  they  might  establish  themselves  in  Spain  without 
serving  any  government  at  all ;  and  that  their  own  swords  were  more  to  be  relied 
on  than  Mago's  promises.  While  this  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Sucro, 
tidings  came,  not  of  Scipio's  death,  but  of  his  convalescence ;  and  presently  seven 
military  tribunes  arrived  in  the  camp,  sent  by  Scipio  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from 
breaking  out  into  any  worse  outrage.  The  tribunes  affected  to  rejoice  that  mat- 
ters had  not  been  carried  to  any  greater  extremity ;  they  acknowledged  the 
former  services  of  the  troops,  and  said  that  Scipio  was  not  a  man  to  forget  or 
leave  them  unrewarded  ;  meanwhile  the  general  would  endeavor  to  raise  money 
from  the  subject  tribes  of  Spain,  to  make  good  their  arrears  of  pay.  Accordingly 
soon  afterwards  a  proclamation  appeared,  inviting  the  soldiers  to  come  to  New 
Carthage  to  receive  it.** 

Scipio's  recovery  was  felt  from  one  end  of  Spain  to  the  other ;  the  revolted 
Spaniards  gave  up  their  hostile  purposes,  and  returned  quietly  to  Th«  maUnwnecuiMto 
their  homes ;  and  the  soldiers  on  the  Sucro,  moved  at  once  by  the  **•*  ^^•'**»^- 
fear  of  resisting  one  whom  the  gods  seemed  to  favor  in  all  things,  and  by  the 
hope  of  receiving,  not  only  pardon  for  their  fault,  but  the  very  pay  which  they 
demanded,  resolved  to  march  in  a  body  to  New  Carthage.  As  they  drew  nea/ 
to  that  city,  the  seven  tribunes,  who  had  visited  their  camp  on  the  Sucre,  came 
to  meet  them,  gave  them  fair  words,  and  mentioned,  as  if  incidentally,  that  M. 
Silanus,  with  the  troops  at  New  Carthage,  was  to  march  the  next  morning  to  put 
down  the  revolt  of  Mandonius  and  Indibilis.  Delighted  to  find  that  Scipio  would 
thus  be  left  without  any  force  at  his  disposal,  they  entered  New  Carthage  in  high 
spirits :  there  they  saw  the  troops  all  busy  in  preparations  for  their  departure ; 
and  they  were  told  that  the  general  was  rejoiced  at  their  seasonable  arrival,  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  soldiers  who  were  going  to  leave  him.  In  perfect  confi- 
dence they  dispersed  to  their  quarters  for  the  night. '^ 

Thus  the  prey  had  run  blindly  into  the  snare.    The  seven  tribunes,  who  met 

the  soldiers  on  their  march,  had  each  been  furnished  with  the  names  ^         .^ 

of  five  of  the  pnncipal  ringleaders,  whom  they  were  to  secure  m 
the  course  of  the  evening  without  dbturbance.    Accordingly  they  invited  them 
to  supper  in  their  quarters,  seized  them  all,  and  kept  them  in  close  custody  till 
the  next  morning.    But  all  else  was  qiuet :  the  baggage  of  the  army  which  was 
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ti)  take  the  field  against  the  Spaniards  began  to  move  before  daybreak ;  about 
dawu  the  columns  of  the  troops  formed  in  the  streets,  and  marched  ont  of  the 
town.  But  they  halted  at  the  gates ;  and  parties  were  sent  round  to  every  other 
gate  to  secure  them  all,  and  to  take  care  that  no  one  should  leave  the  dty.  In 
the  mean  time  the  troops  from  the  Sucro  were  summoned  to  the  forum  to  meet 
their  general ;  and  they  crowded  impatiently  to  the  place,  without  their  arms,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  Greek  soldiers  on  similar  occasions.  No  sooner  were  they 
all  assembled,  than  the  columns  from  the  gates  marched  into  the  town,  and  oc- 
cupied all  the  streets  leading  to  the  market-place^  Then  Scipio  presented  him- 
self on  his  tribunal,  and  sat  a  while  in  silence.  But  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the 
prisoners,  who  had  been  secured  on  the  preceding  evening,  were  brought  up,  the 
crier,  with  his  loud  clear  imice,  commanded  silence,  and  Scipio  arose  to  speak.'*^ 

The  scene  had  been  prepared  with  consummate  art ;  and  its  effect  was  over- 
whelming.  The  mutinous  soldiers  saw  themselves  completely  in 
^^jJLhSix  af  their  general's  power ;  they  listened  in  breathless  anxiety  to  his 
*'*'  address,  and  with  joy  beyond  all  hope  heard  his  concluding  siii- 

tence,  that  he  freely  pardoned  the  multitude,  and  that  justice  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  misled  them.  The  instant  he  ceased 
speaking,  the  troops  posted  in  the  adjoining  streets  dashed  their  swords  on  their 
shields,  as  if  they  were  going  to  attack  the  mutineers  ;  and  the  crier's  voice  was 
again  heard  calling  the  names  of  the  thirty-five  ringleaders,  one  after  another,  to 
receive  the  punishment  to  which  they  had  been  condemned.  They  were  brought 
forth,  already  stripped  and  bound ;  each  was  fastened  to  his  stake ;  and  all  un- 
derwent their  sentence,  being  first  scourged,  and  then  beheaded.  When  all  was 
finished  the  bodies  were  dragged  away,  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  city ;  the  place 
of  execution  was  cleansed  from  the  blood ;  and  the  soldiers  from  the  Sucro  beard 
the  general  and  the  other  officers  swear  to  grant  them  a  free  pardon  with  an  en- 
tire amnesty  for  the  past.  They  were  then  summoned  by  the  crier,  one  by  one, 
to  appear  before  the  general  to  take  the  usual  military  oath  of  obedience,  after 
which  each  man  received  his  full  arrears  of  pay.*^  Never  was  mutiny  quelled 
with  more  consummate  ability ;  and  Scipio's  ascendency  over  his  soldiers  after 
this  memorable  scene  was  doubtless  more  complete  than  ever. 

The  punishment  of  the  mutineers,  however,  we  are  told,  rendered  the  revolted 
Th«  nvoiM  spubnb  Spaniards  desperate.  Thinking  that  they  had  already  done  enough 
an  subdued.  |q  draw  dowu  Scipio*s  vengeance,  they  resolved  to  try  the  chances 

of  war,  and  again  took  the  field,  and  began  to  attack  the  allies  of  the  Romans  on 
the  north  of  the  Iberus.  Scipio  lost  not  a  moment  in  marching  in  pursuit  of 
them  :  he  was  not  sorry  to  employ  his  soldiers  against  the  enemy,  as  the  surest 
means  of  effacing  the  recollection  of  their  recent  disorders ;  and  he  spoke  of  the 
Spaniards  with  bitter  contempt,  as  barbarians  equally  powerless  and  faithless,  on 
whom  he  was  resolved  to  take  signal  vengeance.  In  ten  days  he  marched  from 
New  Carthage  to  the  Iberus ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  crossing  the  river  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  He  engaged  and  totally  defeated  them,  not,  how- 
ever, without  a  loss  of  more  than  four  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded ;  and 
immediatel}  after  the  battle  the  chiefs  threw  themselves  on  his  mercy.  He  re- 
quired nothing  more  than  the  immediate  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  which  was 
to  make  good  the  money  lately  advanced  or  borrowed  to  pay  the  soldiers  after  the 
mutiny  ;  and  then,  leaving  Siianus  at  Tarraco,  he  returned  to  New  C<irthage.'^ 

Even  yet  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  rest.  Leaving  the  mass  of  his  araiy 
Bcipio'tintar^uwwiui  ^^  New  Garth agc,  he  joined  L.  Marcius,  his  lieutenant,  in.  the 
iiMiniM.  neighborhood  of  Gades,  for  the  sole  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  gratify- 

ing Masinissa's  earnest  desire  of  a  personal  interview.  Masinissa  had  returned 
from  Africa  to  Gades,  and  was  professedly  consulting  with  Mago  how  one  more 
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attempt  might  l>c  made  to  restore  the  Carthaginian  domiuion  in  Spain.  Bat  hw 
mind  was  already  made  up  to  join  the  Romans ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
a  pretended  plundering  excursion  with  his  Numidian  cavalry  to  arrange  and  efieci 
a  meeting  with  Scipio.  He  too,  it  is  said,  like  all  other  men,  was  overawed  ai 
once,  and  delighted  by  Scipio's  personal  appearance,  manner,  and  conversation ; 
he  promised  the  most  zealous  aid  to  the  Romans,  and  urged  Scipio  to  cross  over 
as  soon  as  possible  into  Africa,  where  he  might  be  able  to  serve  him  most  effect- 
ually.*^ Scipio's  keen  discernment  of  character  taught  him  the  value  of  Masi- 
nissa's  friendship ;  and  his  journey  from  New  CaHhage  to  Gades,  in  order  to 
secure  it,  was  abundantly  rewarded  afterwards ;  for  had  Masinissa  fought  in  Han- 
nibal's army,  Scipio,  in  all  probability,  would  never  have  won  the  day  at  Zama. 

Mago  heard  of  the  termination  of  the  mutiny  in  the  Roman  army,  and  of  the 
defeat  of  the  revolted  Spaniards  in  the  north;  and  he  found  that  Mllr>•v«en«to•sp•u^ 
the  Roman  array  was  a^in  returned  to  New  Carthage,  and  that  JTliSiSEfSISdSJ 
all  hopes  of  making  head  against  Rome  in  Spain  were,  for  the  "*'>'* 
present,  at  an  end.  Hannibal  summoned  him  to  Italy ;  and  the  Carthaginian 
government,  acting,  as  it  seems,  cordially  upon  Hannibal's  views,  ordered  him  to 
obey  his  brother's  call.  It  was  not  the  least  bold  enterprise  of  this  great  war,  to 
plan  the  invasion  of  Italy  from  Gades,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  Spain,  from 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Pyrenees,  was  possessed  by  the  enemy.  But 
Scipio,  to  strengthen  his  land  forces,  had  laid  up  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet ; 
and  the  exertions  of  the  Carthaginian  government,  or  his  own,  had  provided  Mago 
with  a  naval  force,  small  probably  in  point  of  numbers,  but  consisting  of  excellent 
ships  manned  by  skilful  seamen,  and  capable,  if  ably  used,  of  rendering  essentia] 
service.  He  was  supplied  with  money  from  Carthage ;  and  he  levied  large  con« 
tributions,  it  is  said,  on  the  people  of  Gades,  and  even  emptied  their  treasury, 
and  stripped  their  temples.^*''  He  then  put  to  sea,  so  late  in  the  seasbn,  that 
Scipio  was  gone  back  to  Tarraco,  and  was  preparing  to  return  to  Rome ;  and  the 
Roman  army  being  gone  into  its  winter-quarters  behind  the  Iberus,  New  Carthage 
was  left  to  the  protection  of  its  own  garrison.  This  encouraged  Mago  to  attempt 
to  surprise  the  place  ;  but  in  this  he  failed :  he  then  crossed  over  to  the  Island 
of  Pityusa  (Iviza),  which  was  held  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  having  there  re- 
ceived supplies  of  provisions  and  of  men,  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  two  Balerian 
islands,  now  called  Majorca  and  Minorca.  He  was  repulsed  from  the  larger 
island,  but  made  himself  master  of  the  smaller :  there  he  landed  his  men,  and 
drew  up  h'n  ships,  and  purposed  to  pass  the  winter,  the  season  securing  him 
from  any  attack  by  sea,  perhaps  even  hiding  his  movements  altogether  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Romans ;  while  he  lay  in  readiness  to  catch  the  first  return  ot 
spring,  and  to  run  over  to  Italy,  and  establish  himself  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  in 
the  midst  of  a  warlike  population,  furnishing  the  materials  of  a  future  army.'^ 

Spain  was  thus  abandoned  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  Gades,  left  to  itself, 
went  over  to  the  Roman  alliance,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  L.  Tmit^  w>tb  gaiw. 
Marcius,  which  for  two  centuries  formed  the  basis  of  its  relations  s«Jp!«  "»«»"•  »•»«»* 
with  Rome."'  He  had  probably  been  left  in  command  at  New  Carthage,  when 
Scipio  returned  to  Tarraco.  Scipio  himself  was  known  to  be  d<!sirous  of  leaving 
Spain,  and  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  and  accordingly 
L.  Lentulus  and  L.  Manlius  Acidius  were  appointed  proconsuls  to  succeed  him 
and  M.  Silanus  in  the  command  of  the  Roman  army  and  province.  Scipio  mean* 
while,  accompanied  by  C.  Laelius,  returned  to  Rome ;  he  could  not  have  a  tri- 
umph, because  he  had  been  neither  consul  nor  praetor ;  but  he  entered  the  city 
with  some  display,  with  an  immense  treasure  of  silver,  in  money  and  in  ingots, 
which  he  deposited  in  the  treasury ;  and  his  name  was  so  popular,  that  ho  was 
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elected  consul  immediately,  with  an  almost  unanimous  feeling  in  his  faror.  His 
colleague  was  P.  Licinius  Craasus,  who  at  that  time  held  the  dignity  of  Pontifex 
Maxim  os.^^ 

Thus  the  war,  being  altogether  extinguished  in  Spain,  was  reduced  as  it  were 
PrapMto«riiMirwki  to  Italy  only;  and  there  it  smoldered  rather  than  biased;  fcnr 
'^^*  Hannibal  with  his  single  army  could  do  no  more  than  maintain  his 

E round  in  Bruttium.  Was  it  possible  that  Mago  might  kindle  a  fierce  flame  in 
iguria  ?  might  blow  up  the  half-extinguished  ashes  in  Etruiia,  and  reviving  the 
fire  in  the  south,  spread  the  conflagration  around  the  walls  of  Rome  ?  Ttas  was 
not  beyond  possibility :  but  Scipio,  impatient  of  defensive  warfare,  and  himself 
the  conqueror  of  a  vast  country,  was  eager  to  stop  the  torrent  at  its  source,  rather 
than  raise  barriers  against  it,  when  it  was  sweeping  down  the  valley :  he  was 
bent  on  combating  Hannibal,  not  in  Italy,  but  in  Africa. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


[With  the  preceding  chapter  the  work  is  unfortunately  terminated.  From  a  note  in 
the  margin,  that  chapter  appears  to  have  been  finished  on  the  6th  of  May ;  on  the  12th 
of  June  the  author  breathed  his  last.  Two  more  chapters  at  least  would  have  been 
requisite  to  bring  the  history  down  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War ;  for  the  heading 
of  the  forty-eighth  chapter  shows  what  it  was  intended  to  contdn : — Last  years  of  the 
war  in  Italy — Consnlship  of  P.  Scipio— Scipio  in  Sicily — Siege  of  Locri — Sdpio  in 
Africa — ^Hia  victories  over  Haadrubal  Gisco  and  Syphax — ^The  Carthaginians  recall  Han- 
nibal and  Mago  from  Italy — a.  v.  c.  548  to  ▲.  u.  c.  651. 

Every  reader  of  the  foregoing  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  eventful 
periods  in  ancient  history,  must  regret  that  the  author  was  not  allowed  to  carry  it  on  to 
the  close  of  the  war.  As  the  best  substitute  for  that  which  we  should  have  had,  the 
following  account  of  the  last  years  of  the  war,  written  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  the  year  1823, 
for  the  life  of  Hannibal  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,  is  here  inserted.] 


The  defeat  and  destruction  of  Hasdrubars  army  reduced  Hannibal  to  the  neces 
AdTtntam  ud  dMtk  ^^^Y  of  acting  entirely  on  the  defensive.     It  had  been  for  some  time 
ofMMo.  evident,  that  his  single  army  could  not  overthrow  the  supremacy 

of  Rome  in  Italy.  Still,  while  the  fate  of  the  war  was  balanced  in  Spain  and 
Sicily,  and  while  he  was  looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of  his  brother  to  co-oper- 
ate with  him,  he  might  be  justified  in  making  himself  as  troublesome  as  possible 
to  the  enemy,  even  though  by  so  doing  he  might  sometimes  incur  the  danger  of 
some  loss.  But  now  his  policy  was  altered :  to  maintain  hb  ground  in  Italy,  till 
another  efifort  could  be  made  by  his  government  to  support  him,  was  become  his 
most  important  duty.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  several  towns  which  had  re- 
volted to  him  from  the  Romans ;  and  he  forced  the  inhabitants  of  others  to  desert 
their  homes,  and  to  retire  with  him  into  the  remotest  part  of  Bruttium.  The 
superiority  of  his  personal  character  was  so  great,  that  the  Romans  never  dared 
to  attack  him ;  and  thus  he  might  repose  for  a  while,  watching  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity  of  issuing  from  his  retreat,  and  attempting  once  more  to  accom* 
pHsh  the  design  with  which  he  had  originally  invaded  Italy.  The  death  of  Has* 
drubal  had  not  extinguished  all  his  hopes.    Mago,  after  the  total  wreck  of  the 

■•  Livy,  XXVm.  88. 
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Carthaginian  interest  in  Spain,  was  ordered,  as,  we  have  seen,  to  attempt  a  diyer- 
sion  in  Italy,  and  transporting  a  small  force  with  him  by  sea,  landed  in  Liguria,  anr! 
surprised  the  town  of  Qenoa.'  The  name  of  his  family  urged  the  Gauls  and  Li- 
gnnans  to  flock  to  his  standard ;  and  his  growing  strength  excited  much  alarm 
among  the  Romans,  and  obliged  them  to  keep  a  large  army  in  the  north  of  Italy 
to  watch  his  movements.  The  details  of  his  adventures  are  unknown ;  nor  are 
wo  informed  what  cause  prevented  him  from  attempting  to  penetrate  into  Tus- 
cany. We  only  find  that  he  became  so  formidable  an  enemy  as  to  muntain  an 
obstinate  contest  against  an  army  of  four  Roman  legions,  a  few  weeks  before  the 
final  evacuation  of  Italy  by  Hannibal ;  nor  were  the  Romans  certain  of  victory, 
till  Mago  was  mortally  wounded,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  field.  From  the  scene 
of  this  battle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  country  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls, 
he  retreated  with  as  much  expedition  as  his  wound  would  allow,  to  the  coast  of 
Liguria ;  and  there  he  found  orders  from  Carthage  that  he  should  immediately 
return  to  Africa,  to  oppose  the  alarming  progress  of  P.  Scipio.  He  accordingly 
embarked  with  his  troops,  and  commenced  his  voyage  homewards :  but  his  exer- 
tions and  anxiety  of  mind  had  proved  too  great  for  his  strength ;  and  he  had 
scarcely  passed  the  coast  of  Sai^nia,  when  he  expired.  So  unwearied  was  the 
zeal,  and  so  great  the  ability,  with  which  the  sons  of  Hamilcar  maintained  the 
cause  of  their  countiy,  almost  solely  by  their  personal  efforts,  agunst  the  over- 
bearing resources  and  energy  of  the  Roman  people. 

When  the  Carthaginian  government  sent  for  Mago  from  Italy,  they  also  re- 
called Hannibal.  .  The  account  of  his  operations  during  the  three  HaBttRMiaTMwtMit- 
or  four  years  that  preceded  his  return  to  Africa  is  peculiarly  un-  •'y* 
satisfactory.  The  Roman  writers  have  transmitted  some  reports  of  victories  ob- 
tained over  him  in  Italy,  too  audacious  in  falsehood  for  even  themselves  to  have 
believed.  But,  in  truth,  the  terror  with  which  he  continued  to  inspire  his  ene- 
mies, after  his  career  of  success  was  closed,  is  even  more  wonderful  than  his  first 
brilliant  triumphs.  For  four  years  after  the  death  of  Hasdrubal,  he  remained  in 
undisputed  possession  of  Brattium,  when  the  Romans  had  reconquered  all  the 
rest  of  Italy.  Here  he  maintained  his  army,  without  receiving  any  supplies  from 
home,  and  with  no  other  naval  force  at  his  disposal,  than  such  vessels  as  he  could 
build  from  the  Bruttium  forests,  and  man  with  the  sailors  of  the  countiy.  Here 
too  he  seems  to  have  looked  forward  to  the  renown  which  awaited  him  in  after- 
times  ;  and  as  if  foreseeing  the  interest  with  which  posterity  would  follow  his 
progress  in  his  unequalled  enterprise,  he  recorded  many  minute  particulars  of  his 
campaigns  on  monumental  columns,  erected  at  Lacinium,'  a  town  situated  in  that 
comer  of  Italy,  which  was  so  long  like  a  new  country  acquired  hy  conquest,  for 
himself  and  his  soldiers.  At  length,  when  it  was  plain  that  no  new  diversion 
could  be  effected  in  his  favor,  and  when  the  dangerous  situation  of  his  country 
called  for  his  presence,  as  the  last  hope  of  Carthage,  he  embarked  his  troops 
without  the  slightest  interruption  from  the  Romans ;  and  moved  only  by  the  dis- 
asters of  others,  while  his  own  army  was  unbroken  and  unbeaten,  he  abandoned 
Italy  fifteen  years  after  he  had  first  entered  it,  having  ravaged  it  with  fire  and 
sword  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  having  never  seen  his  numerous  vic- 
tories checkered  by  a  single  defeat. 

Scipio,  meanwhile,  after  his  important  services  in  Spain,  had  returned  to  Rome, 
and  been  elected  consul,  hoping  to  carry  into  execution  the  design 
which  he  had  for  some  time  conceived,  of  forcing  Hannibal  to  leave  vU.  '8ctDi»«rTiMtiM 
Italy,  by  attacking  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa.  But  according  to  ''"  ^  '^ 
the  invariable  policy  of  Rome,  he  was  desirous  of  securing  the  aid  of  some  ally 
in  the  country  which  he  was  going  to  make  the  seat  of  war.  For  this  end,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  had  already  opened  a  communication  with  Syphax,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  Numidian  pnnces,  and,  according  to  Livy,  had  actually  concluded 
a  treaty  with  him.     But  Syphax  was  won  over  to  the  interests  of  Carthage  by 

•  Livy,  XXVin.  4S.    XXX.  18.  •  Polybius,  III.  8S,  56. 
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the  charms  of  Sophonisba,  the  daaghter  of  Hasdnibal  Gisco ;  and  a  short  time 
before  8cipio  crossed  over  into  Africa,  he  sent  to  inform  him  of  his  new  connec- 
tion, and  to  dissuade  him  from  his  intended  expedition,  as  he  shoukL  now  he 
obliged  to  join  the  Carthaginians  in  opposing  him.  8cipio,  however,  was  not  yet 
without  the  prospect  of  finding  allies  m  Africa.  Masinissa  had  deserted  the  Car- 
thaginian cause  after  its  disasters  in  Spain,  and  had  privately  pledged  himself  to 
support  the  Romans  on  the  first  opportunity.  Since  that  time  he  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  paternal  dominions  by  the  united  efforts  of  Syphax  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians ;  but  though  his  power  was  thus  reduced,  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Rome 
was  likely  to  be  the  more  heightened ;  and  as  his  personal  character  was  h'^h 
among  his  countrymen,  many  of  them  might  be  expected  to  join  him,  when  they 
saw  him  supported  by  a  Roman  army.  Accordingly,  he  united  himself*  to  8cipk> 
so  soon  as  he  had  landed  in  Africa ;  and  his  activity,  and  perfect  familiarity  with 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  made  him  a  very  valuable  auxiliary.  The  land- 
ing had  been  effected  within  a  few  miles  of  Carthage  itself;  and  after  some  plun- 
der, amongst  which  eight  thousand  prisoners  to  be  scJd  for  slaves  are  particularly 
specified,  had  been  collected  from  the  adjoining  country,  the  army  formed  the 
siege  of  Utica,  whilst  a  considerable  fleet  co-operated  with  it  on  the  side  of  (he 
sea.  But  the  approach  of  Hasdrubal  Gisco  and  Syphax,  at  the  head  of  two  im- 
mense armies  of  Carthaginians  and  Numidians,  induced  Scipio  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  to  remove  his  troops  to  a  strong  position  near  the  sea,  where  he  proposed 
to  remain,  as  winter  was  fast  approaching,  and  secure  of  subsistence,  through 
the  co-operation  of  his  fleet,  to  wait  for  some  favorable  opportunity  of  striking  a 
vigoro\is  blow. 

His  lirst  hope  was^  to  win  over  Syphax  again  to  the  Roman  cause ;  and  with 
a^t  ti,,  cw  ^^*^  ^*®^  ^^*  emissaries  were  continually  going  and  returning  be- 
Aiiii^rMd  Nomidl  tween  the  Roman  and  Numidian  camps.  Their  temptations  to 
*"'  •  Syphax  were  ineffectual :  but  their  report  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  armies  were  quartered,  suggested  to  Scipio  the 
possibility  of  insuring  success  by  other  means  than  negotiation.  They  related, 
that  the  Carthaginians  were  lodged  in  huts  constructed  of  stakes  or  hurdles,  and 
covered  with  leaves,  and  that  the  Numidian  quarters  were  composed  of  similar 
materials,  of  reeds,  thatch,  and  dried  leaves.  Upon  this  intelligence  Scipio  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  setting  fire  to  both  the  camps  of  the  enemy.  In  order  to  gain 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  their  situation,  and  the  approaches  to  them,  he  pre- 
tended to  listen  to  the  terms  of  peace  which  Syphax  had  before  proposed  to  him 
in  vain.  Under  pretence  of  negotiation,  he  was  for  some  months  in  constant  cor- 
respondence with  the  Numidian  king ;  and  disguising  some  of  his  most  intelligent 
soldiers  in  the  dress  of  slaves,  he  procured  them  an  easy  entrance  into  the  ene- 
my's camp,  as  forming  part  of  the  suite  of  the  officers  employed  in  the  negotia- 
tion. At  last,  when  the  season  for  military  operations  was  returning,  and  his 
seemingly  sincere  desire  of  peace  had  thrown  the  enemy  into  a  state  of  perfect 
security,  he  suddenly  broke  off  all  communication  with  them,  declaring  that,  how- 
ever disposed  he  himself  was  to  agree  to  the  proposed  terms,  the  other  membere 
of  the  military  council  were  fixed  on  rejecting  them.  This  sudden  rupture  disap- 
pointed Syphax ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  Carthaginian  general  had  any  suspicion 
of  Scipio's  real  designs ;  when  suddenly  the  Roman  army  marched  out  by  night 
in  two  divisions,  the  one  commanded  by  Scipio,  and  the  other  by  Lfsliua,  nis 
second  in  command,  and  advanced  against  the  camps  of  the  enemy,  wliich  were 
not  more  than  six  miles  from  their  own.  Lselius,  assisted  by  Masinissa,  first 
silently  approached  the  encampment  of  the  Numidians,  and  set  fire  to  the  fiist 
tents  that  he  met  with.  The  flames  spread  so  rapidly,  that  the  Numidians  were 
soon  precluded  from  approaching  the  quarter  where  they  had  first  broken  out, 
and  thus,  having  no  suspicion  that  they  had  been  kindled  by  the  enemy,  crowded 
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together  in  the  utmost  disorder  to  effect  their  escape  out  of  the  camp.  Numbers 
were  trampled  to  death  in  the  confusion  at  the  several  outlets ;  numbers  were 
overtaken  by  the  flames  and  burnt  to  death ;  and  the  rest,  on  reaching  the  open 
country,  found  themselves  intercepted  by  Masinissa,  who  had  posted  his  troops  in 
the  quarter  to  which  he  knew  that  the  fugitives  were  most  likely  to  direct  their 
flight.  In  this  manner  the  whole  Numidian  army,  amounting  to  sixty  thousand 
men,  was  completely  destroyed  or  dispersed,  with  the  exception  of  Syphax  him- 
self and  a  few  horsemen. 

Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians,  when  they  first  saw  the  camp  of  th^r  allies  dn 
fire,  not  doubting  that  it  was  occasioned  by  accident,  began  partly  to  run  with 
assistance  to  the  Numidians,  and  the  rest  rushed  hastily  out  of  their  tents,  with- 
out their  arms,  and  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  camp,  contemplating  the  progress 
of  this  fearful  conflagration  with  dismay.  In  this  helpless  state  they  found  them- 
selves attacked  by  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  Scipio  in  person :  some 
were  instantly  cut  down ;  and  the  rest,  driven  back  into  their  camp,  saw  it  set 
on  fire  by  their  pursuers.  They  then  understood  the  whole  extent  of  the  calamity 
which  had  befallen  their  allies  and  themselves ;  but  resistance  and  flight  were 
alike  impracticable ;  the  fire  spread  with  fury  to  every  quarter ;  and  every  avenue 
was  choked  up  by  a  struggling  crowd  of  men  and  horses,  all  striving  with  the 
same  distracted  efforts  to  effect  their  escape.  In  this  attempt,  Hasdrubal  and  a 
few  followers  alone  succeeded;  thirty  thousand  men,  who  had  composed  the 
Carthadnian  army,  perished.    The  annals  of  war  contain  no  bloodier  tragedy. 

Hasdrubal,  hopeless  of  delaying  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  continued  hb  flight 
to  Carthage ;  while  Syphax  had  retreated  into  the  opposite  direc-  h«  kbim  ne(b«r  vk. 
tion  towards  his  own  dominions,  and  was  endeavoring  to  rally  the  **^* 
wrecks  of  his  army.  After  much  debate  in  the  Carthaginian  supreme  council,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  fortune  of  war  should  be  tried  once  more.  Syphax  was 
prevailed  upon  to  join  his  troops  to  theirs,  instea4  of  confining  himself  to  the  de- 
fence of  Numidia;  and  the  recent  arrival  of  four  thousand  Spaniards,  who  had 
been  enlisted  by  Carthaginian  agents  in  Spain,  encouraged  the  two  confederates 
to  hope  for  a  successful  issue.  Scipio  was  so  engrossed  with  the  siege  of  Utica, 
which  he  had  pushed  with  additional  vigor  after  his  late  victory,  that  he 
allowed  the  enemy  to  unite  their  forces,  and  appear  again  in  the  field  with  no 
fewer  than  thirty  thousand  men.  But  when  he  heard  of  their  junction,  he  lost 
no  time  in  advancing  to  meet  them  ;  and  engaging  them  a  second  time,  in  little 
more  than  a  month  after  the  destruction  of  their  former  armies,  he  again  totally 
defeated  them,  and  obliged  their  two  generals  to  fly  once  more,  Syphax  to  Nu- 
midia, and  Hasdrubal  to  Carthage. 

The  victors  now  divided  their  forces :  Lselius  and  Masinissa  were  dispatohed 
in  pursuit  of  Syphax ;  and  in  a  short  time  Masinissa  recovered  his 
father's  kingdom ;  and  Syphax,  having  risked  a  third  battle,  was  m.  Mttkt  ud  W 
not  onlv  defeated  as  before,  but  was  himself  made  prisoner,  and  cmtlgioSM^m  «»* 
his  capital  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Scipio  meantime  ^*^'' 
overran  the  country  towards  Carthage,  receiving  or  forcing  the  submission  of  the 
surrounding  towns,  and  enriching  his  soldiers  with  an  immense  accumulation  of 
plunder.  The  chief  part  of  this,  in  order  to  lighten  his  army,  he  sent  back  to  his 
winter-quarters  before  Utica ;  and  then  he  advanced  as  far  as  Tunis,  and  finding 
that  important  place  abandoned  by  its  garrison,  posted  himself  there,  hoping  by 
his  presence  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  capital,  to  terrify  the  Caitha- 
ginians  into  complete  submission.  But  they  had  not  yet  abandoned  more  reso- 
lute counsels ;  and  instead  of  suing  for  peace,  they  determined  to  send  messen- 
gers to  Itoly,  to  recall  Hannibal  and  Mago,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  make  an 
ffttempt  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Utica,  by  destroying  the  Roman  fleet.  The  at- 
tempt was  made,  and  was  partly  successful ;  but  this  slight  advantage  was  so  far 
overbalanced  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Syphax,  intelligence  of  which  reached 
Carthage  about  the  same  time,  that  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  appeared 
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desperate,  and  a  deputation  from  the  council  of  elders  was  sent  to  Scipio  to  solicit 
terms  of  peace.  It  is  said  that  these  deputies  forgot  their  own  and  their  coun- 
try's dignity  in  the  humbleness  of  their  entreaties :  they  moved  Scipio,  however, 
to  dictate  su^h  conditioPR  as  ho  might  well  deem  a  sufficient  recompense  of  his 
victories ;  conditions  wbicn,  by  obliging  the  Carthaginians  to  evacuate  Italy  and 
Oaul, — to  cede  Spain  and  all  the  islands  between  Italy  and  Africa, — to  give  up 
all  their  ships  of  war,  except  twenty,— -and  to  pay  an  immense  contribution  of 
com  and  money, — sufficiently  declared  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Roman 
arms.  Hard  as  they  were,  the  Carthaginians  judged  them  sufficiently  favorable 
to  be  accepted  without  difficulty.  A  truce  was  concluded  with  Scipio ;  and  am- 
bassadors were  sent  to  Rome  to  procure  the  ratification  of  the  senate  and  people. 

With  regard  to  the  transactions  that  followed,  we  are  more  than  ever  obbged 
tDt«rniptkia«rt]i«M.  to  rcgrct  the  want  of  a  Carthaginian  historian.  Wherever  the 
goikdoM.  family  of  Scipio  is  concerned  the  impartiality  of  Polybius  becomes 

doubtful ;  and  besides,  we  have  only  fragments  of  this  part  of  his  narrative,  so 
that  we  cannot  exactly  fix  the  dates  of  the  several  events,  a  point  which  here  be- 
comes of  considerable  importance.  According  to  our  only  exbting  authorities, 
the  Carthaginians,  emboldened  by  the  arrival  of  Hannibal,  or,  according  to  Livy, 
by  the  mere  expectation  of  his  arrival,  wantonly  broke  the  truce  subsisting  be- 
tween them  and  Scipio,  by  detaining  some  Roman  transports  which  had  been 
driven  by  a  storm  into  the  bay  of  Carthage ;  and  then  denied  satisfaction  to  the 
officers  whom  Scipio  sent  to  complain  of  this  outrage ;  and  lastly,  in  defiance  of 
the  law  of  nations,  endeavored  to  seize  the  officers  themselves  on  their  way  back 
to  the  Roman  camp  at  Utica.  By  such  conduct  the  resentment  of  Scipio  is  de- 
scribed to  have  been  very  naturally  provoked ;  and  the  war  was  renewed  with 
greater  animosity  than  ever.  This,  no  doubt,  was  Scipio's  own  report  of  these 
transactions,  which  Polybius,  the  intimate  friend  of  his  adopted  grandson,  and 
deriving  his  information,  in  part  at  least,  from  Lselius,  in  all  probability  sincerely 
believed.  But  it  is  probable  that  a  Carthaginian  narrative  of  the  war  in  Africa 
would  so  represent  the  matter,  that  posterity  would  esteem  the  behavior  of  the 
Carthaginians,  in  breaking  off  the  truce  when  it  suited  their  purposes,  as  neither 
more  nor  less  dishonorable  than  the  conduct  of  Scipio  himself,  when  he  set  fire 
to  the  camps  of  Syphax  and  Hasdrubal ;  and  that,  although  the  success  was  dif- 
ferent, yet  the  treachery  in  both  cases,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  pretty 
nearly  equal. 

Hannibal,  we  are  told,  landed  at  Leptis,'  at  what  season  of  the  year  we  know 
rzuBiL  ^^^ '  ^^^  ^^^^  refreshing  his  troops  for  some  time  at  Adnimetum, 

he  took  the  field,  and  advanced  to  the  neighborhood  of  Zama,  a 
town  situated,  as  Polybius  describes  it,  about  five  days'  journey  from  Carthage, 
towards  the  west.  It  seems  that  Scipio  was  busied  in  overrunning  the  country, 
and  in  subduing  the  several  towns,  when  he  was  interrupted  in  these  operations 
by  the  approach  of  the  Carthaginian  army.  He  is  said  to  have  detected  some 
spies  sent  by  Hannibal  to  observe  his  position ;  and  by  causing  them  to  be  led 
carefully  round  his  camp,  and  then  sent  back  in  safety  to  Hannibal,  he  so  excited 
the  admiration  of  his  antagonist,  as  to  make  him  solicit  a  personal  interview,  with 
the  hope  of  effecting  a  termination  of  hostiUUes.  The  report  of  this  conference, 
and  of  the  speeches  of  the  two  generals,  savors  greatly  of  the  style  of  Roman 
family  memoirs,  the  most  unscrupulous  in  falsehood  of  any  pretended  records  of 
facts  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  However,  the  meeting  ended  in  nothing ; 
and  the  next  day  the  two  armies  were  led  out  mto  the  field  for  the  last  decL»ve 
struggle.  The  numbers  on  each  side  we  have  no  knowledge  of;  but  probably 
neither  wa^  in  this  respect  much  superior.  Masinbsa,  however,  with  four  thou- 
sand Numidian  cavalry,  besides  six  thousand  infantry,  had  joined  Scipio  a  few 
days  before  the  battle  ;  while  Hannibal,  who  had  so  often  been  indebted  to  the 

*  livy,  XXX.  25,  Ao.    Folybiiu,  XV.  1,  Ae. 
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seiTices  of  Numidians,  had  now,  on  this  great  occasion,  only  two  thousand  horse 
of  that  nation  to  oppose  to  the  numbers,  and  fortune,  and  actiyity  of  Masintssa. 
The  account  of  the  disposition  of  both  armies,  and  of  the  events  of  the  action, 
was  probably  drawn  up  by  Polybius  from  the  information  given  to  him  by  Lse- 
lius,  and  perhaps  from  the  family  records  of  the  house  of  Scipio.  And  here  we 
may  admit  its  authority  to  be  excellent.  It  states  that  the  Roman  legions  were 
drawn  up  in  their  usual  order,  except  that  the  maniples  of  every  alternate  line  did 
not  cover  the  intervals  in  the  line  before  them,  but  were  placed  one  behind  an* 
other,  thus  leaving  avenues  in  several  places  through  the  whole  depth  of  the  army 
from  front  to  rear.  These  avenues  were  loosely  filled  by  the  light-armed  troops, 
who  had  received  orders  to  meet  the  chai^  of  the  elephants,  and  to  draw  them 
down  the  passages  left  between  the  maniples,  till  they  should  be  enticed  entirely 
beyond  the  rear  of  the  whole  army.  The  cavalry,  as  usual,  was  stationed  on  the 
win^ ;  Masinissa,  with  his  Numidians,  on  the  right,  and  Lselius,  with  the  Italians, 
on  the  left.  On  the  other  side,  Hannibal  stationed  his  elephants,  to  the  number 
of  eighty,  in  the  front  of  his  whole  line.  Next  to  these  were  placed  the  foreign 
troops  in  the  service  of  Cartha^,  twelve  thousand  strong,  consisting  of  Liguri- 
ans,  Gauls,  inhabitants  of  the  Balearian  islands,  and  Moors.  The  second  line 
was  composed  of  those  Africans  who  were  the  immediate  subjects  of  Carthage, 
and  of  the  Carthaginians,  themselves ;  while  Hannibal  himself,  with  his  veteran 
soldiers,  who  had  returned  with  him  from  Italy,  formed  a  third  line,  which  was 
kept  in  reserve,  at  a  little  distance  behind  the  other  two.  The  Numidian  cavalry 
were  on  the  left,  opposed  to  their  own  countrymen  under  Masinissa ;  and  the 
Cartha^nian  horse  on  the  right,  opposed  to  Laelius  and  the  Italians.  After  some 
skirmishing  of  the  Numidians  in  the  two  armies,  Hannibal's  elephants  advanced 
to  the  charge ;  but  being  startled  by  the  sound  of  the  Roman  trumpets,  and  an- 
noyed by  the  light-armed  troops  of  the  enemy,  some  broke  off  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  fell  in  amongst  the  cavalry  of  their  own  army  on  both  the  wings ;  so 
that  Lffilius  and  Masinissa,  availing  themselves  of  this  disorder,  drove  the  Cartha- 
ginian horse  speedily  from  the  field.  Others  advanced  against  the  enemy's  line, 
and  did  much  mischief;  till  at  length,  being  frightened,  and  becoming  ungov- 
ernable, they  were  enticed  by  the  light-armed  troops  of  the  Romans  to  follow 
them  down  the  avenues  which  Scipio  had  purposely  left  open,  and  were  thus 
drawn  out  of  the  action  altogether.  Meantime  the  infantiy  on  both  sides  met : 
and  after  a  fierce  contest,  the  forei^  troops  in  Hannibal's  army,  not  being  prop- 
erly supported  by  the  soldiers  of  the  second  line,  were  forced  to  give  grouna ; 
and  in  resentment  for  this  desertion,  they  fell  upon  the  Africans  and  Cartha- 
ginians, and  cut  them  down  as  enemies ;  so  that  these  troops,  at  once  assaulted 
by  their  fellow-soldiers,  and  by  the  pursuing  enemy,  were  also,  after  a  brave  re- 
sistance, defeated  and  dispersed.  IlEuinibal,  with  his  reserve,  kept  off  the  fugi- 
tives, by  presenting  spears  to  them,  and  obliging  them  to  escape  in  a  different 
direction ;  and  he  then  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy,  trusting  that  they  would  be 
ill  able  to  resist  the  shock  of  a  fresh  body  of  veterans,  after  having  already  been 
etkg^ged  in  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle.  Scipio,  after  having  extricated  his 
troops  from  the  heaps  of  dead  which  lay  between  him  and  Hannibal,  commenced 
a  second,  and  a  far  more  serious  contest.  The  soldiers  on  both  sides  were  per- 
fect in  courage  and  in  discipline ;  and  as  the  battle  went  on,  they  fell  in  the  ranks 
where  they  fought,  and  their  places  were  supplied  by  their  comrades  with  un- 
abated zeal.  At  last  Lslius  and  Masinissa  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy's  beaten  cavalry,  and  fell,  in  a  critical  moment,  upon  the  rear  of  Hannibal's 
army.*    Then  his  veterans,  surrounded  and  overpowered,  still  maintained  their 

*  The  battle  of  Marengo  forms,  in  many  tance  ftom  the  scene  of  tbe  first  engagement. 

poSnta.  an  exact  parallel  with  that  of  Zama.  The  struggle,  which  was  obiitinately  maintained. 

The  Aastrians  having  rooted  the  advanced  was  decided,  as  at  Zama,  by  a  timely  charge  of 

divisiona  of  the  French  army,  commenced  an  cavalry  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy's  infantry: 

entirely  new  action  with  the  reserve,  which  but  the  victorions  cavalry  in  the  two  battles  <fld 

Bonaparte,  like  Uannibal,  had  kept  at  a  dis-  not  belong  to  the  armies  whose  sitoations  cor- 
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high  reputation ;  and  most  of  them  were  cut  down  where  they  stood,  resbting  to 
the  last.  Flight,  indeed,  was  not  easy ;  for  the  country  was  a  plain,  and  the 
Roman  and  Numidian  horse  were  active  in  pursuit ;  yet  Hannibal,  when  he  saw 
the  battle  totally  lost,  with  a  nobler  fortitude  than  his  brother  had  shown  at  the 
Metaurus,  escaped  from  the  field  to  Adrumetum.  He  knew  that  his  country 
would  now  need  his  assistance  more  than  ever ;  and  as  he  had  been  in  so  great's 
degree  the  promoter  of  the  war,  it  ill  became  him  to  shrink  from  bearing  his  full 
share  t>f  the  weight  of  its  disastrous  bsue. 

On  the  plains  of  Zama  twenty  thousand  of  the  Carthaginian  army  were  slain. 
BMBitoactu  faatu*     *^^  ^^  cqual  number  taken  prisoners ;  but  the  consequences  of  the 

battle  far  exceeded  the  greatness  of  the  immediate  victory.  It  wa? 
not  the  mere  destruction  of  an  army,  but  the  final  conquest  of  the  only  power 
that  seemed  able  to  combat  Rome  on  equal  terms.  In  the  state  of  the  ancient 
world,  with  so  few  nations  really  great  and  powerful,  and  so  little  of  a  commoD 
feeling  pervading  them,  there  was  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  materials  for 
forming  a  general  confederacy  against  the  power  of  Rome ;  and  the  single  effort* 
of  Macedonia,  of  Syria,  and  of  Carthage  herself,  after  the  fatal  event  of  the  sec* 
ond  Punic  war,  were  of  no  other  use  than  to  provoke  their  own  ruin.  l%e  defeal 
of  Hannibal  insured  the  empire  of  the  ancient  civilized  world. 

The  only  hope  of  the  Carthaginians  now  rested  on  the  forbearance  of  Scipio  * 
Ttnm  of  tiM  ptiM  &^<^  ^^oy  ag^^io  sent  deputies  to  him,  with  a  ffill  confession  of  the 
srwtodtocutkas*.  injustico  of  their  conduct  in  the  first  origin  of  the  war,  and  stiU 
more  in  their  recent  violation  of  the  truce,  and  with  a  renewal  of  their  supplica- 
tions for  peace.  The  conqueror,  telling  them  that  he  was  moved  solely  by  consid- 
erations of  the  dignity  of  Rome,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  greatness,  and 
in  no  degree  by  any  pity  for  misfortunes  which  were  so  well  deserved,  presented 
the  terms  on  which  alone  they  could  hope  for  mercy.  "  They  were  to  make 
amends  for  the  injuries  done  to  the  Romans  during  the  truce ;  to  restore  all  pris- 
oners and  deserters ;  to  give  up  all  their  ships  of  war,  except  ten,  and  all  theit 
elephants ;  to  engage  in  no  war  at  all  out  of  Africa,  nor  in  Africa  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Romans ;  to  restore  to  Masinissa  all  that  had  belonged  to  him  or  any 
of  his  ancestors ;  to  feed  the  Roman  army  for  three  months,  and  pay  it  till  it 
should  be  recalled  home ;  to  pay  a  contribution  of  ten  thousand  Euboic  talents, 
at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  talents  a  year,  for  fifty  years ;  and  to  g^ve  a  hundred 
hostages,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  thirty,  to  be  selected  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Roman  general.  At  this  price  the  Carthaginians  were  allowed  to  hold 
their  former  dominion  in  Africa,  and  to  enj6y  their  independence,  till  it  should 
seem  convenient  to  the  Romans  to  complete  their  destruction.  Yet  Hannibal 
strongly  urged  that  the  terms  should  be  accepted,  and,  it  is  said,  rudely  inter- 
rupted'' a  member  of  the  supreme  council  at  Carthage,  who  was  speakings  against 
them.  He  probably  felt,  as  his  father  had  done  under  circumstances  nearly  sim- 
ilar, that  for  the  present  resistance  was  vain ;  but  that  by  purchasing  peace  ai 
any  price,  and  by  a  wise  management  of  their  internal  resources,  his  countrymen 
might  again  find  an  opportunity  to  recover  their  losses.  Peace  was  accordingly 
signed ;  the  Roman  army  returned  to  Italy ;  and  Hannibal,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  having  seen  the  schemes  of  his  whole  life  utterly  ruined,  was  now  beginning, 
with  equal  patience  and  resolution,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  them  again. 

From  our  scanty  notices  of  the  succeeding  years  of  his  life,  we  learn  that  his 
wiNdooMfikMUcTor  conduct,  as  a  citizen,  displayed  great  wisdom  and  great  int^^nty. 
E^uiS^cLJihS?^  He  is  said  to  have  reduced  the  exorbitant*  power  of  an  order  of 
fOM  to  AatiMhiM.  perpetual  judges,  whose  authority  was  very  extensive,  and  had  been 
greatly  abused.     He  turned  his  attention  also  to  the  employment  of  the  public 

respond  with  one  another ;  for  ftt  Zama  the  ro-  thlea  Bamas.  Oampagiu  dt  ISOO,  and  Videum 

serve  was  defoatod  by  the  charge  of  Lnlias ;  ^  Oo^uiiet  ae*  Fran^mt:  tome  xUL 

while  it  was  viclorious  at  Marengo,  owing  to  ^  Polybius,  XV.  19^. 

the  attack  made  by  Kellerman.    Bee  Gen.  Mat-  *  Livy,  XXXill.  43, 46,  Ac 
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revenue,  much  of  %hich  he  found  to  be  embezzled  by  persons  in  office,  while  the 
people  were  heavily  taxed  to  raise  the  yearly  contributions  duo  to  the  Romans 
by  the  last  treaty.  When  a  man  of  such  high  character  raised  his  voice  against 
so  Across  an  abuse,  there  was  yet  vigor  enough  in  the  popular  part  of  the  Cartha* 
ginian  constitution  to  ffive  him  effectual  support ;  and  it  appears  th&t  th^  vr\\  was 
removed,  and  the  public  revenue  henceforward  applied  to  public  services*.  Han- 
nibal,  however,  had  thus  created  many  powerful  enemies;  and  ere  long  they 
found  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  hatred.  The  war  between  Rome  and 
Macedonia  had  lately  been  concluded ;  and  the  success  of  the  Romans,  and  their 
commanding  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  awakened  the  fears  and  jealousy 
of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  whose  kingdom  was  the  greatest  possessed  by  any 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander.  He  seemed  disposed  to  take  up  the  contest 
which  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  had  been  compelled  to  resign ;  and  the  Romans 
were  either  informed,  or  fancied,  that  Hannibal  was  using  all  his  influence  at 
Carthage  to  persuade  his  countrymen  to  join  him.  Accordinglv  a  commission 
was  sent  to  the  Carthaginian  government,  requiring  them  to  punish  Hannibal  as 
a  disturber  of  the  peace  between  the  two  nations.  Hannibal,  knowuig  that  he 
should  be  unable  to  resist  the  efforts  of  his  domestic  enemies,  when  thus  sup- 
ported by  the  influence  of  Rome,  seems  at  last  to  have  surrendered  his  long* 
cherished  hopes  of  restoring  his  country  to  her  ancient  greatness.  He  found 
means  to  escape  from  Carthage,  and  procured  a  vessel  to  transport  him  to  Tyre, 
where  he  was  received  with  all  the  honors  due  to  a  man  who  had  shed  such 
glorv  on  the  Phoenician  name,  and  from  whence  he  easily  reached  the  court  oi 
Antiochus,  at  Antioch.  Finding  that  the  king  was  already  set  out  on  his  way 
towards  Greece,  he  followed  and  overtook  him  at  Ephesus ;  and  being  cordially 
received,  he  contributed  powerfully  to  fix  him  in  his  determination  to  declare 
war  on  the  Romans,  and  was  retained  near  his  person,  as  one  of  his  most  valuable 
counsellors. 

The  ability  of  Hannibal  was  displayed  again  ot\  this  new  occasion,  by  the  plans 
which  he  recommended  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  first  w«r  of  AnuoekM. 
and  most  strongly  urged  that  he  should  be  sent*  with  an  army  into  £!^/SJ^  uS 
Italy ;  there,  he  said,  the  Romans  were  most  vulnerable  ;  and  an  ****^ 
attack  made  upon  their  own  country  might  distract  their  counsels,  and  at  least 
lessen  their  means  of  carrying  on  hostilities  in  Greece  or  Asia.  When  this  meas- 
ure was  abandoned,  owincf,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  king's  jealousy  of  the  glory  which 
Hannibal  would  gain  by  its  success,  his  next  proposal  was^  that  the  alliance  of 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  should  be  purchased  at  any  price.  Macedon  was  a 
power  strong  enough  to  take  a  substantial  part  in  the  war,  and  would  be  too  im- 
portant to  escape,  as  the  little  second  or  third-rate  states  might  do,  by  forsaking 
its  ally  as  soon  as  he  should  experience  any  reverses.  This  counsel  was  also 
neglected ;  and  Philip  united  himself  with  the  Romans  agunst  Antiochus ;  so 
that  Hannibal,  employed  only  in  a  subordinate  naval  command,  a  duty  for  which 
his  experience  had  in  no  way  fitted  him,  could  render  the  king  no  essential  service  ; 
and  in  a  short  time,  when  the  Romans  had  brought  the  war  to  a  triumphant  end, 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  another  asylum,  as  Antiochus  had  agreed,  by  one  of  the 
articles"  of  the  treaty,  to  surrender  him  up  to  the  Roman  government.  His  last 
refuge  was  the  court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.  With  that  prince  he  remained 
about  ^ve  years;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  that  he  gained  a  vic- 
tory, while  commanding  his  fleet,  over  his  old  enemy  Eumenes,  kin^  of  Per^ 
gamus.  AU  his  own  prospects  had  long  since  been  utterly  ruined ;  and  the  con* 
dition  of  such  a  man,  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dependent  exile,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  so  bumble  a  sovereign  as  Prusias,  might  have  satisfied  the  most  violent 
hatred  of  the  Romans.  Dut  it  seems  they  could  not  be  free  from  uneasiness 
while  Hanni^  lived ;  and  when  a  Roman  embassy  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Pru* 

•  Llvy,  XXXIV.  60.  Llyy,  XXXVL  T  "  Poljbiui,  XXI.  14. 
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tias,  that  king,  whether  spontaneously,  or  at  the  solicitation  of  the  amlHissadors. 
promised  to  pui  their  s^reat  enemy  into  their  hands.  His  treacheiy,  however,  was 
suspected  hy  Hannibal;  and  when  he  found  the  avenues  to  his  house  secured  by 
the  king's  guards,  he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  himself  by  a  poison  which  he  had 
long  carried  about  him  for  such  an  emergency.  Some  particulars  are  added  by 
Livy  and  Plutarch,  which,  not  being  credibly  attested,  nor  likely  to  biive  become 
publicly  known,  it  is  needless  to  insert  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  Hanni- 
bal died  by  his  own  hand,  to  avoid  fulling  into  the  power  of  the  Romans,  at 
Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia ;  and,  as  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain,  in  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  his  age. 

If  the  characters  of  men  be  estimated  according  to  the  steadiness  with  which 
RtaAhuMtor  ^^^7  have  followed  the  true  principle  of  action,  we  cannot  assign 

a  high  place  to  Hannibal.  But  if  patriotism  were  indeed  the  great- 
est of  virtues,  and  a  resolute  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  country  were  all  the 
duty  that  a  public  man  can  be  expected  to  fulfil,  he  would  then  deserve  thr«  most 
4avish  praise.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  the  ridicule  with  which  Juvenal 
has  treated  his  motives,  as  if  he  had  been  actuated  merely  by  a  romantic  de- 
sire of  glory.  On  the  contrary,  his  whole  conduct  displays  the  loftiest  genius, 
and  the  boldest  spirit  of  enterprise,  happily  subdued  and  directed  by  a  cool  judg- 
ment to  the  furtherance  of  the  honor  and  intei'ests  of  his  country ;  and  his  sacri- 
fice of  selfish  pride  and  passion,  when  after  the  battle  of  Zama  he  urged  the 
acceptance  of  peace,  and  lived  to  support  the  disgrace  of  Carthage,  with  the  pa- 
tient hope  of  one  day  repairing  it,  affords  a  strong  contrast  to  the  cowardly  despah 
with  which  some  of  the  best  of  the  Romans  deprived  their  country  of  their 
service  by  suicide.  Of  the  extent  of  his  abilities,  the  history  of  his  life  is  the 
best  evidence :  as  a  general,  his  conduct  remains  uncharged  with  a  single  error ; 
for  the  idle  censure  which  Livy  presumes  to  pass  on  him  for  not  marching  to 
Rome  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  is  founded  on  such  mere  ignorance,  that  it  do^ 
not  deserve  any  serious  notice.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  his  ascendency 
over  men's  minds,  are  shown  by  the  uninterrupted  authority  which  he  exercised 
alike  in  his  prosperity  and  adversity  over  an  army  composed  of  so  many  various  and 
discordant  materials,  and  which  had  no  other  bond  than  the  personal  character 
of  the  leader.  As  a  statesman,  he  was  at  once  manly,  disinterested,  and  sensible ; 
a  real  reformer  of  abuses  in  his  domestic  policy,  and  in  his  measures,  with  respect 
to  foreign  enemies,  keeping  the  just  limit  between  weakness  and  blind  obstinaey. 
He  stands  reproached,  however,  with  covetousness  by  the  Carthaginians,  and 
with  cruelty  by  the  Romans.  The  first  charge  is  sustained  by  no  facts  that  have 
been  transmitted  to  us ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  very  same  vice 
was  long  imputed  by  party  violence  to  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  that 
the  imputation  has  been  lately  proved  by  his  biographer  to  have  been  utterly 
calumnious.  Of  cruelty  indeed,  according  to  modern  principles,  he  cannot  be 
acquitted  ;  and  his  putting  to  death  all  the  Romans  whom  he  found  on  his  march 
through  Italy,  after  the  battle  of  the  lake  Thrasymenus,  was  a  savage  excess 
of  hostility.  Yet  many  instances  of  courtesy,  are  recoi*ded  of  him,  even  by  his 
enemies,  in  his  treatment  of  the  bodies  of  the  generals  who  fell  in  action  against 
him  ;  and  certainly,  if  compared  with  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  Roman  com- 
manders, his  actions  deserve  no  peculiar  brand  of  barbarity.  Still  it  is  Htde  to 
his  honor,  that  he  was  not  more  careless  of  human  suffering  than  Marcellus  or 
Scipio ;  nor  can  the  urgency  of  his  circumstances,  or  the  evil  influence  of  his 
friends,  to  both  which  Polybios  attributes  much  of  the  cruelty  Scribed  to  him, 
be  justly  admitted  as  a  defence.  It  is  the  prevailing  crime  of  tnen  in  high  sta- 
tion to  be  forgetful  of  individual  misery,  so  long  as  it'fforwards  their  grand 
objects;  and  it  is  most  important,  that  our  admiration  of  great  ^public  talents 
and  brilliant  successes  should  not  lead  us  to  tolerate  an  incuff^r&g^  to  human 
suffering. 
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EXPLWTATION  OF  THE  FIRST  TABLES. 


Thb  preceding  tables  exhibit  a  view  of  the  lists  of  consuls  and  military  tribunes  fn>in 
tlte  beginning  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  Gaulish  invasion,  according  to  four  distinct 
authorities :  the  remains  of  the  Fasti  Qapitolinl,  livy,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus.  And  I  have  endeavored  to  arrange  each  list  according  to  the  chronol* 
ogy  adopted  by  its  own  particular  author;  so  that  as  this  chronology  varies,  the  same 
year  will  be  found  marked  by  the  names  of  different  sets  of  consius,  according  as  we 
prefer  one  of  these  four  authorities  to  the  other. 

I.  The  principal  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  were  disor.^ered  in  the  year  1546, 
in  the  course  of  some  excavations  which  were  then  being  maie  on  the  ground  of  the 
ancient  Forum.  They  have  been  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  and  their 
contents  have  been  long  known  to  the  world,  as  they  have  been  often  published.  My 
extracts  have  been  taken  from  the  edition  of  Sigonius ;  and  I  have  been  careful  to  give 
them  in  their  genuine  state,  without  noticing  the  additions  b3r  which  Sifronius  attempted 
to  supply  from  conjecture  the  lost  or  effaced  words  of  the  original  marble. 

It  happened,  however,  that  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  discovery 
of  these  fragments,  two  other  fragments  of  the  same  marble  were  brought  to  light  in 
the  course  of  a  new  excavation  in  the  Forum,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  former  re- 
mains had  been  found.  This  was  in  the  years  1817  and  1818 ;  and  Signor  Borghesi,  an 
eminent  Itfdian  antiquary,  published  a  £AC-simile  of  these  new  portions  of  the  Fasti,  and 
illustrated  them  in  two  able  menloirs  published  at  Milan  in  the  year  1818.  The  new 
pieces  joined  on  exactly  with  those  discovered  before ;  so  that  in  several  instances  a 
word,  of  which  onlv  one  syllable  had  been  preserved  in  the  former  fragments,  was  now 
completed  by  the  (fiscovery  of  the  remaining  syllable,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  three 
centuries.  I  have,  therefore*  copied  their  contents  from  Borghesi*s  edition,  and  incorpo- 
rated them  with  the  older  fragments  published  long  ago  by  Sigonius. 

These  Fasti  do  not  notice  the  Greek  Olympiads;  but  they  preserve  in  several  places 
notices  of  theyears  from  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Thus  the  consulship  of  Sex.  Quinc- 
tilius  and  P.  Cfuriatus  is  placed  in  the  year  300,  and  the  triumph  of  the  consuls  who  im- 
mediately succeeded  the  decemvirate,  M.  Horatius  and  L.  Valerius,  is  assigned  to  the 
month  of  August,  304.  It  appears,  then,  that  these  Fasti  only  allow  two  years  to  the 
decemvirate,  and  not  three ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  place  its  commencement  in  the 
year  302,  agreeing  in  that  respect  with  the  chronology  of  Livy. 

XL  Livy  also  makes  no  mention  of  the  Greek  chronology ;  but  he  too,  from  time  to 
time,  notices  the  years  from  the  building  of  Rome.  Thus  he  places*the  first  institution 
of  the  military  tribuneship  in  310  (IV.  7),  and  the  beginning  of  the  decemvirate  in  302 
(III.  33).  Taking  these  two  dates  for  my  starting  points,  1  have  calculated  from  them 
the  dates  of  the  years  before  and  after  them,  according  to  Livy*s  list  of  consuls.  This 
brings  the  date  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  to  the  year  247 ;  but  then  it  seems 
prol^ble  that  livy  has  omitted  the  consuls  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  commonwealth  by 
accident;  and  it  seems  as  if  he  had  omitted  those  of  one  or  two  years  more  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  great  Volscian  war  of  Coriolanus.  With  the  addition  of  these  three 
years,  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth  would  become  the  year  244,  which  would 
agree  with  Livy^s  own  calculation  of  the  reigns  of  the  several  kings;  but  as  my  object 
in  these  tables  was  rather  to  give  the  actual  chronology  of  the  several  authorities  than 
to  endeavor  to  correct  it,  I  have  reckoned  no  greater  number  of  consulships  in  the  table 
of  the  Fasti  according  to  Livy,  than  Livy  himself  allows  for. 

III.  Dionysius  reguhirly  gives  the  Olympiads  along  with  the  Roman  consulships,  so 
that  the  synchronistic  part  of  his  chronology  can  be  ascertained  with  certainty.  With 
him,  the  first  vear  of  the  commonwealth  is  the  first  year  of  the  sixty-eifhth  Olympiad 
(L  74) ;  and  tne  Gaulish  invasion  fulls  in  the  first  year  of  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad ; 
■o  that  there  were  just  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  between  them.    Again,  the  first 
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year  of  the  commonwealth  is  the  two  hundred  and  forty-filth  from  the  fouiidatioQ  of 
Rome  (I.  75) ;  so  that  the  Gaulish  invasion  falls,  according  to  Dionyaius,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  365,  and  the  intermediate  years  can,  therefore,  be  determined  without  difficulty 
But  as  the  remainuig  part  of  Dionysius'  history  ends  at  the  year  of  Rome  313,  we  can 
not  compare  his  lists  of  the  consuls  and  military  tribunes,  from  313  to  365,  with  thoet 
of  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  of  Livy,  and  of  Diodorus. 

IV.  Diodorus  gives  the  Olympiads  also,  but  his  83rnchronistic  system  does  not  agree 
with  that  of  Dionysius.  We  have  not  his  list  of  the  earl  v  consulships,  because  his  tenth 
book  which  contained  them  is  lost :  but  the  seventy-fifth  Olympuud  fku^u  according  to 
him,  in  the  consulship  of  Sp.  Cassius  and  Proclus  Virginius,  whereas  that  8i»:?e  consul* 
ship  is  by  Dionysius  placed  five  years  earlier,  in  the  last  year  of  the  seventy-third  Olym- 
piad. Accordingly,  if  the  list  of  consuls  in  the  two  writers  had  continued  to  agree  with 
one  another,  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  would  have  fallen,  by  Diodorus*  reckoning,  in 
the  second  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad.  And  yet  he  does  place  it  in  the  second 
year  of  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad.  This  is  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Polybins  (L  6), 
and  it  was  probabljr  so  generally  agreed  upon,  that  Diodorus  thought  himself  obliged  to 
conform  his  reckoning  to  it.  He  had  already  introduced  into  his  list  several  variations 
from  the  Fasti  followed  by  Dionysius.  For  instance,  he  had  omitted  the  consulship  of 
C.  Julius  and  Q.  Fabius,  which  Dionysius  places  in  Olymp.  74-4 ;  and  he  had  then  in> 
sorted  two  consulships  unknown  to  Dionysius,  to  Livy,  and  to  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  in 
Olymp.  82-2,  and  82-3.  Thus  the  first  year  of  the  decemvirate,  which  according  to  Dio- 
nysius WAS  Olymp.  82-3,  is  with  Diodorus  Olymp.  84-1.  The  difference  is  then  reduced 
by  one  year,  because  Diodorus  assigns  only  two  years  to  the  decemvirate  instead  of 
three ;  and  thus  the  fsmious  consulship  of  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius  is  placed  by  him 
five  years  later  than  by  Dionysiu^  in  Olymp.  84-3  instead  of  Olymp.  83-2.  But  after 
this  he  inserts  another  consulship  in  Olymp.  90-1,  so  that  the  diirerence  is  aeain  raised 
to  six  years,  and  the  Gaulish  invasion  ought  consequently  to  have  been  placed  in  Olympu 
99-3.  To  prevent  this,  and  to  bring  it  to  Olymp.  98-2,  he  strikes  out  the  consulships 
and  military  tribuneships  of  five  years  from  Olymp.  91-3  to  Olymp.  92-2  inclusive,  so  that 
the  tribunes  whom  he  places  in  Olymp.  91-2  are  L.  Sergius,  M.  Papirius,  and  M.  Servilios, 
whom  he  ought,  according  to  his  own  system,  to  have  placed  in  Olymp.  92-3.  The  ob- 
ject desired  is  thus  accomplished,  and  the  Gaulish  invasion  is  in  this  manner  thrown  back 
to  Olymp.  98-2.  But  so  resolved  was  Diodorus  to  follow  his  own  system  in  his  general 
shronology,  although  he  had  felt  himself  in  a  manner  forced  to  depart  from  it  in  giving 
the  date  of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  that,  in  order  to  return  to  it,  he  fills  up  the  five  years 
following  Olymp.  98-2  with  the  very  same  consulships  and  tribuneships  which  he  had 
already  given  for  it  and  the  four  years  preceding  it ;  so  that  the  military  tribunes  of 
Olymp.  99-4  are,  in  fact,  the  tribunes  of  the  year  next  after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  and 
those  of  Olymp.  99-3  are  evidently,  although  the  names  are  grievously  corrupted,  the 
%'ery  same  with  the  tribunes  whom  he  had  before  placed  in  Olymp.  98-2,  and  under  whose 
tribuneship  he  had  given  his  account  of  the  Gaulish  war. 

Thus  much  will  suffice  in  illustration  of  the  table.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  as 
a  proof  of  the  confusion  of  the  early  chronology  of  Rome,  that  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  Roman  annals  of  this  period  attempted  any  synchronism  vrith  the  events  of  foreign 
history,  tends  but  to  perplex  the  subject  still  more.  The  annals  of  the  year  of  Rome 
323,  accorduig  to  Livy's  reckoning,  that  is,  the  year  of  the  consulship  of  T.  Quintius  and 
C.  Julius,  had  recorded  that  in  that  year  the  Carthaginians  first  crossed  over  with  an  army 
into  Sicily,  having  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  domestic  wars  of  the  Sicilian  states. 
Now  this  year,  according  to  Dionysius,  was  Olymp.  87-4,  and  according  to  Diodorus  it 
would  be  Olymp.  89-1.  %ut  the  Carthaginians  crossed  over  into  Sicily,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  reign  of  Gelon,  in  Olymp.  92-3,  according  to  Diodorus,  XIII.  43,  and  this  is  eon- 
firmed  by  Xenophon,  Hellenic  I.  1,  ad  finem,  so  that  the  true  date  of  this  event  is  nine- 
teen years  later  than  the  date  assigned  to  it  in  the  Roman  annals,  if  we  follow  the  reck- 
oning of  Dionysius,  and  fourteen  years  later  if  we  follow  that  of  Diodorus.  Niebuhr 
supposes  that  the  Roman  annalists  confused  the  Carthaginian  invasion  with  tiie  first  ap- 
pearance of  an  Athenian  fleet  in  Sicily,  namely,  with  the  expedition  of  Laches,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thuc^ydides,  III.  86),  that  is,  in  Ol^mp.  88-2.  But  thb 
IS  one  of  the  very  few  conjectures  of  Niebuhr  which  appear  to  me  quite  improbable.  The 
expedition  of  Laches  consisted  only  of  twenty  ships,  and  its  operations  were  so  insigDifi- 
cant  that  it  cannot  be  conceived  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Romans.  But  the 
Carthaginian  expedition  which  Hannibal  led  against  Selinus  consisted,  according  to  the 
lowest  computation,  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  and  sixty  ships  of  war;  and  his  mat 
success  in  the  destruction  of  so  powerful  a  city  as  Selinus  was  likely  to  have  spread  ter- 
ror through  all  the  neighboring  countries.    Yet  how  is  it  possible  to  make  the  ninety- 
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flecond  Olympiad  synchronize  with  the  consulship  of  T.  Quinctius  and  C.  luliua,  tliat  is, 
with  the  year  323  or  324  of  Rome! 

Note. — ^I  have  said  that  Iav^  P^ac^s  ^he  beginning  of  the  decern virate  in  the  year  302. 
Uia  words  are,  **  Anno  trecentesimo  altero  qoam  condita  Roma  erat."  III.  33.  But  Sigo- 
nios  understands  this  to  mean  the  year  301,  although  he  finds  it  difficult  to  make  out 
nine  years  in  Livy'a  narrative  between  the  first  decemvirate  and  the  institution  of  the 
military  tribuneship,  which  Livy  places  beyond  all  dispute  in  the  year  310.  As  to  the 
grammatical  question,  although  I  am  aware  that  the  point  has  lleen  contested,  yet  it 
•eems  to  me  certain  that  **  Anno  trecentesuno  altero"  must  signify  the  year  302,  and  not 
301.  For  **  alter'*  must  immediately  precede  *^  tertius,**  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
**  Anuo  trecentesimo  tertio"  would  signify  the  year  303.  The  confusion  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  such  expressions  as  **  alter  ab  undecimo,**  which,  although  Servius  interpretA 
even  this  to  mean  the  **  thirteenth,'*  may  yot,  I  suppose,  be  fSurly  understood  to  be  the 
twelfth,  because  here  the  inclusive  system  of  reckoning  is  followed,  and  the  eleventh 
year  itself  is  counted  as  the  first,  the  twelfth  as  the  second  from  the  eleventh,  the 
thirteenth  as  the  third,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  thirteenth  of  March  is,  according  to  the 
Roman  reckoning,  the  third  da}r  before  the  Ides,  or  fifteenth,  because  the  fifteenth  itself 
is  reckoned  as  the  first.  But  in  abstract  numeral  expressions,  such  as  "•  trecentesimo 
altero,"  it  is  different,  for  here  the  inclusive  system  is  not  followed,  and  ^  alter"  is  there- 
lore  the  **^  second"  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  and  "■  trecentesimo  primo"  would  be  the 
date  of  the  year  preceding  it^  The  usage  of  the  Greek  word  ^c^rc^c  is  exactly  analo- 
gous to  this,  luvrfftf  iru  tttrH  niv  yidxnv  would  be  the  year  next  after  the  battle,  which  we 
should  more  naturally  call  the  **  first  year"  after  it.  But  *0X«/iviac  UvH^  wp^s  raU  Uarhw 
is  not  the  one  hundred  and  first,  but  the  one  hundred  and  second  Olympiad.  If  Sigo- 
nius'  interpretation  could  be  shown  to  be  right,  it  would  only  embarrass  nis  system  still 
more;  for  if  **  trecentesimo  altero"  means  what  we 'should  call  **  the  three  hundred  and 
first,"  then  ^  trecentesimo  decimo"  in  livy,  IV.  7,  must  be  what  we  should  call  the 
"  three  hundred  and  ninth,"  it  being  certain  that  in  all  reckonings  "  alter"  la  immediatiily 
followed  by  **  tertias." 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  SECOND  TABLES. 


i  BJLYR  continued  the  tables  of  military  tribunes  and  consuls  from  the  point  of  time 
at  which  the^  ended  in  the  preceding  ones,  to  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  I  have 
given,  as  before,  the  lists  of  consuls  from  livy  and  Diodorns  so  far  as  their  remaining 
works  contain  them ;  and  I  have  now  ffiven  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  which 
relate  to  the  period  contained  in  the  titles  without  any  omission,  and  at  the  same  timi« 
without  adding  to  the  words  or  even  letters  which  exist  on  the  fragments  of  the  marble 
hitherto  discovered. 

The  Fnsti  of  Diodorns  end  with  the  year  452,  and  those  of  livy  with  the  year  459 ; 
and  the  Fasti  Capitolini  are  wanting  for  several  years  here  and  the  e  both  l>efore  and 
after  that  period.  I  have,  therefore,  given  two  other  sets  of  Fasti,  one  of  which  go^  by 
the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Fasti,  because  Onufrio  Panvini  found  the  MS.  containing  it  in 
Sicily.  Casaubon  copied  the  MS«  and  gave  his  copy  to  Scaliger,  who  published  it  in  his 
edition  of  Eusebius,  pp.  227-299,  under  the  title  oi  htropiii  x^vvr. 

The  other  Fasti  were  first  made  known  by  John  Cuspiniani,  who  published  extractB 
from  them  in  his  commentary  on  Cassiodorus  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  have  b'een 
since  publisbed  entirely  by  Noris  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  they 
may  be  found,  with  his  dissertation  on  them,  in  the  eleventii  volume  of  Graevins'  Collec- 
tion of  Roman  Antiquities.  The  MS.  containing  them  is  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna, 
and,  according  to  Noris,  they  were  compiled  about  the  year  354  of  the  Christian  era. 

These  last  Fasti  are  no  doubt  older  and  more  correct  than  the  Sicilian,  which  are  full 
of  errors ;  but  both  are  useless  for  the  period  of  the  military  tribuneships,  because,  rep- 
resenting all  the  years  of  the  commonwealth  as  marked  by  consulships,  they  never  give 
to  any  year  the  names  of  more  than  two  magistrates.  But  the  author  of  the  Sicilian 
Fasti  seems  to  have  copied  his  lists  from  some  writer  who,  like  Cassiodorus,  gave  only 
the  consulships,  and  purposely  omitted  the  years  of  military  tribuneships;  and  not  bein^ 
aware  of  this,  and  supposing  that  the  lists  of  consuls  were  continuous  in  point  of  time, 
he  has  marked  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  first  plebeian  consulship  with  the 
names  of  the  consuls  who  preceded  the  Gaulish  invasion ;  insomuch  that,  placing  that 
invasion  in  the  third  year  of  the  99th  Olympiad,  he  notA^ithstanding  makes  it  fall  in  the 
consulship  of  M.  Genucius  and  C.  Curtius,  who  were  consuls  only  five  years  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  decemvirs.  Both  the  Sicilian  Fasti  and  those  of  Noris  give  merely  the 
cognomen,  or  last  name,  of  each  consul :  it  seems  as  if  they  had  looked  fiistily  up  some 
Fasti  where  all  the  names  were  given  at  length,  and  had,  to  save  trouble,  merely  copied 
down  the  name  which  came  last  Sometimes  the  recurrence  of  the  same  names  near  to 
each  other  has  misled  them ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  third  Samnite  war,  the  Sicilian  Fasti 

S've  three  consulships  of  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  instead  of  two,  and  two  of  Ap.  Clau- 
us  and  Volumnius  instead  of  one.  The  corruptions  of  the  Roman  names  are  as  bod 
as  those  in  the  Fasti  of  Diodorns :  Calatinus  is  corrupted  into  '^  Catacion,"  Dentatua 
into  **  Benacus,"  Csdicius  into  ^  Decius,"  Caudex  into  *^  Thaugatus,''  Canina,  a  rather  un- 
common cognomen  of  one  branch  of  the  Claudian  house,  becomes  **  Cambius"  in  the  Si- 
cilian Fasti,  and  ^  Cinna"  in  those  of  Noris;  and  many  others  recur  which  it  is  in  general 
easy  to  correct  from  the  corresponding  years  in  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  or  from  any  correct 
list  of  the  consuls.  Some  corruptions,  however,  cannot  easily  be  restored,  nor  is  it  al- 
ways easy  to  ascertain  how  much  must  be  ascribed  to  mere  errors  of  the  copyist,  and 
where  the  authors  really  meant  to  give  different  consuls  from  those  named  in  the  other 
Fasti 

With  regard  to  Livy's  Chronology,  the  fixed  point  from  which  we  must  set  out  is  the 
year  of  Rome  400,  which,  according  to  his  express  statement,  VII.  18,  was  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls,  and  was  marked  by  the  consulship  of  C.  Sol- 
picius  Peticus  and  M.  Valerius  Publicola.  Reckoning  the  years  from  this  point,  accord- 
ing to  Livy's  own  statement  of  events,  the  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  and  D.  Junioa 
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Brutaa,  the  last  mentioned  in  his  tenth  book,  would  fall  in  the  year  469.  But  Sigonius 
places  it  one  year  later,  and  makes  the  year  422  to  have  been  wholly  taken  up  by  inter- 
regna, and  so  to  have  been  marked  by  no  consuls'  names.  This  he  does,  in  order  to  rec- 
oncile Livy  with  himself,  because  his  reckonings  elsewhere  require,  as  he  thinks,  the 
insertion  of  a  year  more  than  he  has  actually  accounted  for.  That  is  to  say,  Livy,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  31  at  book,  says  that  the  sixty-three  years  which  passed  between  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war  and  the  end  of  the  second,  had  furnished  him  with  mat- 
ter for  as  many  books  as  the  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years  which  had  elapsed 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  consulship  of  Ap.  Claudius,  when  the  first  Piinic 
war  began.  Such  are  the  numbers  in  almost  all  the  MSS.  But  as  the  number  four 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  would  agree  with  no  system  of  chronology,  it  has  been  long 
since  corrected  in  the  printed  editions  to  ^  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight"  Sigonius, 
however,  ar^ed  that  the  true  reading  was  four  hundred  and  eighty-six,  the  Roman  nu- 
merals CDKKXVin.  lianng,  as  he  thinks,  been  corrupted  from  CDLXXXVL  the  third 
X  having  been  altered  to  v,  and  the  V  separated  into  IL  He  therefore  places  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  Punic  war  in  486,  having,  as  I  have  above  mentioned,  inserted  a 
whole  year  of  interregna,  not  noticed  by  livy,  which  he  makes  out  to  be  the  year  422. 
Now,  without  this  additional  year,  the  first  Punic  war  does  actually,  as  I  think,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  begin  in  487 ;  for  Sigonius  omits  two  consulships  between  the  retreat  of 
Pyrrhus  and  the  consulship  of  Ap.  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius,  namely,  those  of  Q.  Ogul- 
nias  and  C.  Fabins  in  485,  and  of  Q.  Fabius  Gureres  and  L.  Mamilius  in  489.  The  first 
of  these  is  mentioned  expressly  by  Pliny,  HvsL  Natur.  XXXIIL  {  44,  as  well  as  by  Zo- 
nnras,  VIIL  7,  and  by  the  Sicilian  Fasti  and  those  of  Noris,  and  is  admitted  by  Sigonius 
himself  in  his  commentary  on  the  Fasti  Capitolini.  The  consulship  of  Q.  Fabias  and  L. 
Mamilius  is  mentioned  by  the  Sicilian  Fasti  and  by  those  of  Noris,  and  is  required  by 
the  dales  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  which  place  the  consulship  of  D.  Junius  Pera  and  N. 
Fabius  in  487,  and  that  of  Ap.  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius  in  489,  manifestly  making  an 
interval  of  a  year  between  them,  although  the  names  of  the  intermediate  consuls  are  Tost 
Zonaras  speaks  of  Fabius  as  beingsent  against  the  Volsinians,  and  expressly  says  that 
he  was  consul  in  that  year  with  **^  Emilias,"  according  to  the  present  text  of  Zonaras  in 
tiie  edition  of  Du  Cange,  Venice,  1729.  But  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  same  eighth 
book  of  Zonaras,  L.  iEmilius,  the  colleague  of  Q.  Marcius  Philippas  in  473,  is  in  one 
MS.  called  Mav/Aiov,  which  shows  how  readily  the  names  Al,UXtos  and  Ma/i/Xie;  may  be 
confounded  with  each  other.  And  further,  Sigonius  acknowledges  this  consulship  of  Q. 
Fabius  and  L.  Mamilius  in  his  commentary  on  the  Fasti  CapitoUni  Thus,  according  to 
Livy,  there  would  be,  in  fact,  the  events  of  486  years  related  in  his  fifteen  first  books, 
and  the  sixteenth  book  began  with  the  year  487 — that  is,  with  the  consulship  of  Ap,  Clau* 
dius  and  M.  Fulvius ;  and  the  fifteen  next  books  did  contain  also  the  events  of  sixty 
three  years — from  the  year  487  to  the  year  560,  the  consulship  of  Cn.  Cornelius  and  r, 
JEMvLB  Pstus,  before  the  expiration  of  which  the  war  with  Carthage  was  concluded — as 
the  first  Punic  war  had  begun  about  the  middle  of  487.  And  thus  the  correctness  of 
Sigonius'  alteration  of  Livy's  date  from  CDLXXVIIL  to  CDLXXXVL  is  indeed  estab- 
lished,  although,  as  I  think,  his  way  of  justifying  it  is  erroneous,  and  so  also  is  his  inter- 
pretition  of  it ;  for  Livy  does  not  say  that  App.  Claudius  was  consul  in  486,  but  that  his 
own  fifteen  first  books,  which  stopped  at  the  beginning  of  App.  Claudius'  consulship, 
had  contained  the  events  of  486  years.  And,  therefore,  according  to  Livy,  the  first  year 
of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  would  fall  in  471,  the  first  year  of  the  first  Punic  war  in  487, 
and  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  in  650. 

Meantime  I  follow  the  common  chronology  of  the  years  of  Rome,  because  it  is  hope- 
less now  to  endeavor  to  supersede  it  by  any  other  system,  and  it  would  be  a  mere  per- 
plexity to  my  readers  if  they  were  to  find  every  action  recorded  in  this  history  fixed  to 
a  different  year  from  that  with  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  connect  it  Nor 
does  there  seem  any  adequate  object  to  be  gained  by  the  attempt  The  era  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome  is  itself  a  point  impossible  to  fix  accurately ;  nor  can  we  determine  the 
chronology  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  Rome  either  in  itself  or  as  compared  with 
the  chronology  of  Greece.  Oar  existing  authorities  are  too  uncertain  and  too  conflict- 
hig  to  allow  of  this;  and,  as  I  have  said  already  in  another  place,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
history  and  chronology  act  mutually  on  each  other,  and  a  sure  standing-place  is  not  to 
be  found.  The  five  years  of  anarcny  during  the  discussions  on  the  Licinian  laws  are, 
indeed,  utterly  improbable,  and  we  may  safely  assume  that  they  could  not  have  happen- 
ed exactly  as  they  are  represented.  But  Cn.  Flavins,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
recorded  on  his  Temple  of  Concord'  that  it  was  dedicated  204  years  after  the  dedication 

Pliqy,  HisL  Natur.  XXXIII.  1 19.    Ed.  SUllff. 
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of  Uie  Capitol ;  and  this  agrees  exactly  with  the  Fasti  Capitolioi,  which  place  the  adOe- 
ship  of  Flavias  and  the  censorship  of  Fabins  and  Decios  in  the  year  of  Rome  449.  It 
is,  indeed,  probable  that  the  Gaulish  invasion  should  be  placed  later  than  its  common 
date ;  and  the  five  years  of  the  anarchy  ma^  well  be  inserted  in  the  early  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth, a  period  for  which  we  have  neither  a  history  nor  a  chronology  that  will  bear 
any  inquiry.  Yet  Polybius  followed  the  common  date  of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  and  his 
chronology  of  the  suMequent  Gaulish  w*ars  b  all  based  on  the  assumption  that  Rome 
was  taken  in  the  98th  Olympiad,  and  not  later.  Polybius  doubtless  may  have  been  mis- 
led, and  Cn.  Fulvius  may  have  had  no  sufficient  authority  for  fixing  the  mterval  between 
the  dedication  of  his  temple  of  Concord  and  that  of  the  Capitol ;  but  if  they  were  both 
mistaken,  where  are  we  to  find  surer  guides?  and  if  the  reconis  on  which  they  relied 
were  uncertain,  us  indeed  they  very  possibly  were,  what  evidence  or  what  probability 
can  we  find  now,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  more  certain  conclusion  1 

I  follow,  then,  the  common  chronology  of  Rome;  not,  indeed,  as  thinking  with  th« 
authors  of  **  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,**  that  it  is  possible  to  fix  the  very  year,  and  even 
the  day  of  the  month,  on  which  tlie  several  consuls  of  the  fifth  century  entered  upon 
their  office,  but  because  it  is  a  convenient  standard  of  reference ;  and  if  not  correct, 
which  in  all  probability  it  is  not,  yet  is  quite  as  much  so  as  any  other  system  which 
could  be  set  up  in  its  room.  And  this  has  determined  me  not  to  adopt  Niebuhr's  dates 
even  on  his  authority,  because  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  certainty  of  his  amend- 
ed chronology  is  so  clear  as  to  compensate  for  the  manifest  inconvenience  of  departing 
from  a  system  which  is  fixed  in  the  memories  of  all  the  readers  of  Roman  niatory 
throughout  Europe. 


CORRECTION  OF  NOTE  16.— Page  37. 

I  might  have  spared  the  first  part  of  this  note  had  I  known,  when  I  wrote  it,  that  thfl 
reading,  **  Turrianum  a  Freffellis  accitum,"  is  undoubtedly  corrupt    The  Bamberg  MS 
reads  **  vulcaniveis  accitum  r  one  of  those  at  Paris  ^(called  by  Harduin  and  Brotier  <*  Re- 
gius n."  and  numbered  at  present  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library,  6797)  reads  **  at  vul 
gamulis  accitum :"  both  show  that  the  common  text,  like  so  many  others  in  Pliny,  is 
merely  a  false  restoration  of  a  passage  which  in  the  oldest  and  best  MSS.  is  uninteliigi 
ble,  but  which  clearly  containea  a  meaning  ver^  different  from  that  exhibited  in  the  latef 
MSS.    Sillig,  in  his  Dictionary  of  ancient  Artists,  has  conjectured  that  the  true  reading 
was  **  et  Volsiniis  accitum ;"  but  in  his  edition  of  Pliny  ho  approves  rather  of  Jahn's  con- 
jecture,  **  Vulcanium  a  Veils  accitum,"  as  agreeing  more  nearly  with  the  traces  preserved 
in  the  Bamberg  MS.    At  any  rate,  Pliny  is  relieved  from  an  apparent  contradiction,  and 
Turrianus  or  Turianus  should  no  longer  be  quoted  as  an  artist  on  Pliny's  authority.    I 
find  that  Mr.  Millinffen  had  already  anticipated  me  in  correcting  ^  Fregenis^  instead  of 
**  Fre<;ellifl,''  he  not  knowing,  I  suppose,  any  more  than  I  did,  thai  we  were  but  fightini( 
with  a  shadow. 
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The  following  notes  are  esctracted  from  manuctcripts  of  tbe  Author's,  some  of  thenr 
written  while  he  was  collecting  materials  for  the  latter  portion  of  this  history,  but  the 
chief  part  in  1833,  when  he  was  thinking  of  converting  the  series  of  Biographies  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana  into  a  continuous  history  of  Rome,  which  was  to  open 
with  the  first  Punic  war,  the  period  where  Niebuhr^s  great  work  had  just  been  broken 
off  by  his  death,  ^s  they  contain  information,  and  express  opinions  on  several  inter* 
eeting  questions  connected  with  Roman  history,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  iiv- 
sert  uiem. 

Note  A,  to  p.  455, 1.  54. 

If  we  endeaYor  to  picture  to  ourselves  what  tbe  Roman  people  were  at  tbe 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  their  history ;  to  represent  to  ourselves  the  size 
and  aspect  of  their  city  and  its  neighborhood ;  their  language,  their  manners, 
their  social  and  domestic  habits,  their  wealth,  private  and  public,  their  principles 
of  religion  and  of  law ;  their  character  and  condition,  in  short,  as  men  and  as 
citizens ;  where  are  the  eyes  so  piercing  as  to  discern  the  almost  vanisbing  forms 
of  these  objects  amidst  the  dimness  of  antiquity  ?  or  how  can  we  supply,  and 
arrange  into  an  intelligible  whole,  tbe  disjointed  and  seemingly  unmeaning  images, 
which  our  fragments  of  information  offer,  as  perplexing  and  incongruous  as  the 
chaos  of  a  dream  ? 

The  city  of  Rome,  properly  so  called,  was  still  contained  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  within  the  walls  ascribed 
to  Servius  Tullius.  Its  circumference  was  about  seven  miles ;  but  this  enclosure 
was  far  from  being  all  built  over.  Sacred  groves,  tbe  remains  of  the  forest 
which  in  the  earliest  times  had  covered  all  the  higher  grounds,  were  still  very 
numerous ;  gardens,  orchards,  perhaps  copse-wood,  such  as  still  grows  on  the 
sides  of  the  Monte  Testaccio,  also  occupied  a  considerable  space.*  As  in  so  many 
other  towns  in  their  original  state,  the  walls  did  not  come  down  close  to  the 
river,*  but  ran  parallel  to  it  at  some  distance,  passing  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
AvenUne  by  what  is  called  the  Janus  Quadrifons,  and  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Circus  Maximus.  But,  as  was  natural,  one  of  the  earliest  suburbs  sprang  up 
m  this  quarter ;  and  the  space  between  tbe  walls  and  the  liber,  without  the 
Porta  Flumentana,  was  already  covered  with  houses  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war.'  Buildings  had  probably  grown  up  beyond  the  Tiber  also,  connect- 
ing the  forti-ess  on  the  Janiculus  with  the  city :  on  the  eastern  side  of  Rome, 
from  the  Esquiline  to  the  end  of  the  Quirinal,  the  space  before  the  walls  seems 
to  have  been  open. 

The  streets  were  narrow  and  winding,^  and  the  houses  lofty ;  the  different 
floors'  being  occupied  by  different  families,  according  to  the  practice  still  so  com- 
mon in  Scotland  and  on  the  continent.    There  was  as  yet  little  of  ornamental 

>  Bunsen^B  Betchroibnng  der  Stodt  Bom,  '  Niebuhr,  Abriss  der  Geschichte  de  Stadt 
V6L  I.  p.  678.  [in  Bansen^s  Borne,  p.  112]. 

*  Bansen,  p.  628,  &o,    Niebuhr,  Bom.  Hiat.       *  Tacitos,  Annal.  XV.  48. 
VoL  III.  p.  86C,  note  625.  *  This  \b  said  expressly  b^  Bionysins,  Z.  82, 

of  the  houses  on  the  Aventme. 
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architecture,  such  as  was  introduced  at  a  later  period  from  Greece ;  and  of  the 
style  of  the  older  temples  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  Those  great  works 
which  peculiarly  characterize  Rome,  her  aqueducts  and  her  roads,  were  as  yet 
in  their  infancy.  Of  the  former,  only  two  were  in  existence,  the  Appia  and  the 
Anio  Yetus ;  but  these  were  not  carried  upon  a  long  line  of  magnificent  arches, 
like  the  aqueducts  of  a  later  age ;  their  course  was  almost  wholly  underground  ;* 
for  it  was  not  yet  beyond  possibility  that  the  Romans  might  see  an  invading 
enemy  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  city,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importuice  to 
conceal  the  line  by  which  they  obtained  their  supplies  of  waten  Of  the  roads 
there  existed  the  Appian,  which  in  the  year  459  had  been  paved  with  basalt,*  as 
far  as  Bovillae,  that  is,  to  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  ten  miles  from  Rome ;  and 
according  to  Niebuhr,  there  must  also  have  existed  the  Latin,  the  Salarian,  the 
Nomentan,  and  the  oldest  Tiburtine.  Whether  these  were  as  yet  paved,  we 
have,  I  believe,  no  information. 

If  we  look  to  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  we  shall  find  that  many  of  the  old 
towns  with  which  LaUum  was  so  thickly  set  in  early  times,  had  already  been 
utterly  destroyed.  Nothing  more  surprises  those  who  fancy  the  Campagna  of 
Rome  to  be  like  Champagne,  or  like  the  great  chalk  plains  of  Hampshire  and 
Wiltshire,  than  the  sight  of  its  actual  scenery.  The  swellings  of  the  grround  con- 
tinually end  in  little  precipitous  cliffs ;  and  the  numerous  streams  flow  between 
deep  rocky  banks,  offering  exactly  such  situations  as  the  old  Italians  loved  to 
choose  for  the  citadels  of  their  towns.  Accordingly,  Pliny  reckons  up  the  names 
of  fifty-three"  people  of  Latium,  who  had  all  perished  without  leaving  a  trace  of 
their  existence  behind.  Many  of  these  indeed  were  destroyed  at  a  period  not 
only  beyond  historical  memory,  but  even  beyond  the  reach  of  those  traditions 
which  once  passed  for  history ;  some,  however,  occur  in  the  early  annals  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  are  afterwards  lost  to  us  altogether,  as  Cruslimeria^  Corioli, 
Longula,  Polusca,  &c.,  while  others,  as  Gabii  and  FidensB,  though  not  actually 
destroyed,  fell  into  such  a  state  of  decay  that  they  became  a  proverb  to  express 
the  extremity  of  loneliness  and  desolateness.'  No  doubt  the  law  of  conquest  had 
been  applied  to  these  states  in  its  full  extent ;  and  their  lands,  having  been  taken 
in  war,  had  mostly  been  occupied  by  the  patricians,  and  thus  became,  in  fact, 
though  not  in  law,  the  property  of  individual  Romans.  Thus,  at  a  very  early 
period,  we  find  that  the  fortunes  of  the  nobility  consisted  chiefly  in  land'°  con- 
quered from  an  enemy ;  the  old  Ager  Romanus,  or  original  territory  of  Rome, 
extending  only  about  five  miles"  from  the  city  towards  Alba,  and  still  less  in 
other  directions.  Accordingly,  Strabo  says  expressly  that  Antemnae  and  Fidens, 
the  latter  five  miles  from  Rome,  the  former  less  than  three,  were  in  his  time  the 
property  of  private  persons.  By  property,  xr^(fsfg,  he  meant  possessiones,  land 
which  had  been  originally  won  from  an  enemy,  and  never  divided  out  as  a  colony ; 
which  was  the  possession  of  individuals,  sold,  let,  and  bequeathed,  like  actual 
property,  so  long  as  the  state  did  not  choose  to  exercise  its  right  of  resuming  iL 

Polybius  has  remarked,*'  that  the  old  Latin  language  differed  so  much  from 

•  Frontinus,  de  AqusBductibus,  7,  18.    The  ofito  conreo  was  forty-three  miles,  all  of  whidi. 

Aqua  Appia  had  its  source  near  the  road  to  escept  221  paces,  was  underground.     Fironti- 

Prasueste,  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  mile-  nus,  c.  6. 

stones  from  Rome ;  and  the  whole  length  of  its  '  liivy  X.  47.    Silice  peretrata  est.    Silex  is 

course  to  the  point  at  which  the  distribution  lava  basaltina,  of  a  blackish  gnj  color,  made 

of  the  water  took  place,  near  the  Porta  Tri-  up  of  a  crystallized  moss  of  augite,  leucite,  ae- 

gomina  (at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  looking  oiite,  <&c.    See  Bunsen's  Borne,  p.  50,  note, 

towards  the  Palatine),  was  11  miles  and  190  "  III.  5. 

puces.    It  was  carriea  underground  the  whole  *  Gabiis  desertior  atque  Fldenia  Vicns.    Sat 

of  the  distance,  except  for  sixty  paces  dose  to  also  Cicero,  pro  Planoio. 

the  Porta  Capena  (in  the  low  groundjust  un-  »  Livjr,  IV.  43.    Nee  enim  ferme  quioquaoi 

der  the  southern  end  of  the  Otieuan).    Tne  Anio  agri,  nt  m  urbe  alieno  solo  positft,  non  anniA 

Velus  was  contracted  for  in  the  year  482  (481  partum  erat. 

aoeorrllng  to  Frontinus),  and  completed  a  few  "  Strabo,  V.  p.  159.    Compare  livy,  I.  tt» 

years  afterwards.    Its  source  was  twenty  miles  and  11.  89. 

lirom  Borne,  above  Tibur ;  and  the  whole  length  ^  III.  22. 
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that  spoken  in  his  time,  that  even  those  of  the  Romans  who  understood  it  best 
met  with  expressions  in  it  which  they  found  great  difficulty  in  interpreting.  This 
refers  to  the  language  spoken  at  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  the 
famous  hymn  of  the  Fratres  Arvales,  which  has  been  preserved  to  our  own  times, 
enables  us  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  statement.  But  in  the  Punic  wars  the 
Latin  language  was  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  age  of  Cicero  and  Virgil : 
the  inscription  on  the  Duillian  column,  and  that  on  the  tomb  of  L.  Scipio,  wh«> 
was  consul  in  495,  are  both  perfectly  intelli^ble  to  us,  and  only  differ  in  the 
forms  of  the  words  from  the  writings  of  the  Augustan  age. 

The  free  male  population  of  Italy  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  exclusive  of  Bruttium, 
of  the  Greek  cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  and  of  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Rubicon 
and  the  Macra,  is  said  by  Poly  bins  to  have  amounted  to  770,000  men,  in  the  year 
529.  It  is  not  clear  however  whether  there  is  not  some  confusion"  in  the  reck- 
oning, and  whether  the  sum  total  ought  not  to  be  reduced  by  nearly  50,000. 
Even  adopting  the  lower  number,  we  get  a  free  population  of  1,440,000  persons 
in  the  vigor  of  life ;  and  if  we  add  half  as  many  for  those  of  both  sexes  who 
were  under  seventeen  or  above  sixty,  it  makes  the  whole  free  population  of  Italy, 
with  the  important  omissions  already  noticed,  to  amount  to  2,120,000  souls.  The 
slave  population  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  In  Campania  the  slaves  must  have 
been  numerous  :  in  Etruria  those  who  were  not  reckoned  amongst  the  citizens, 
that  subject  population  who,  though  not  strictly  slaves,  are  often  carelessly 
called  so,  must  have  greatly  outnumbered  those  properly  called  Etruscans.  But 
in  Latium,  in  Samnium,  amongst  the  Sabines,  and  in  Rome  itself,  the  slaves 
were  as  yet  perhaps  a  minority  of  the  whole  population.  Still,  if  we  reckon  the 
whole  population,  free  and  slave  together,  at  five  millions,  and  consider  the  num* 
ber  and  populousness  of  the  Greek  cities,  of  which  no  account  is  given,  the  sum 
for  the  whole  peninsula  south  of  the  Macra  and  the  Rubicon  will  appear  suffi- 
ciently great.  No  dgubt  it  had  once  been  far  greater ;  but  the  long  and  bloody 
wars  which  led  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Italy,  must  have  diminished  it  enor- 
mously, to  say  nothing  of  the  wasting  invasions  of  the  Gauls. 

Extensive  tracts  of  land  had  been  seized  by  the  Romans,  and  were  mostly  held 
in  occupation  by  a  small  number  of  proprietors ;  nor  must  we  conceive  of  these 
large  estates,  as  of  the  large  farms  of  modem  times,  which  are  supposed  to  be  so 
favorable  to  agriculture.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  cultivated  carelessly  and 
partially :  and  ground,  which  the  necessities  of  the  small  proprietor  had  forced 
mto  productiveness,  was  allowed  to  return  to  its  natural  barrenness.  Besides, 
Vihe  extent  of  the  woodlands  must  have  been  much  greater  than  at  present ;  and  if 
some  spots  were  then  well  peopled,  which  the  malaria  has  now  rendered  uninhabit- 
able, yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  places,  as  particularly  in  the  valley  of  th& 
Arno,  which  have  only  been  reclaimed  in  later  times  from  the  state  of  imprac- 
ticable marshes ;  and  the  number  of  individuals  supported  by  trade,  or  by  any 
other  means  than  agriculture,  was  beyond  all  comparison  smaller  than  in  modern 
Italy. 

I  know  of  only  one  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  commer- 
cial spirit  among  the  Romans  at  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  engaged. 
This  is  the  law  of  Q.  Claudius,*^  one  of  the  tribunes,  passed  a  short  time  before 
the  second  Punic  war,  which  made  it  unlawful  for  any  senator,  or  father  of  a 
senator,  to  possess  a  ship  of  the  burden  of  more  than  three  hundred  amphoroe. 

"  Polybins  reckons  the  four  Boman  logioDB  dtizens  of  foreign  states,  who  were  r.iun'cipes 
employed  in  the  field,  and  the  reserve  which  of  Rome,  it  would  on  this  occasion  comprise 
covered  the  citv,  as  exdvsim  of  the  census  of  the  Campanions ;  and  we  thus  pfct  a  number 
the  Bomans  and  Oampanians ;  that  is,  the  com-  very  closely  agreeing  with  the  sum  of  the  Re- 
plete census,  including  the  legions  stationed  in  mans  and  Campanians  as  given  by  I'olybins, 
JSicily  and  Tarentum,  would  have  given  a  sum  278,000,  if  we  suppose  that  he  ou^ht  to  have 
total  of  824,900.  But  the  census  for  the  year  included  the  soldiers  actually  employed  in  thi:i 
582,  gives  only  270,218  citizens.  Now  if,  as  amount,  instead  of  reckoning  them  sopan»tely 
Ntebohr  supposes,  the  census  included  all  those       **  I^ivy,  XXI.  68. 
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The  avowed  object  of  ibis  law  was  to  exclude  tbe  nobility  from  engaging  in 
maritime  commerce ;  tbe  professed  reason  for  the  exclusion  was,  tbat  trade  was 
degrading  to  the  dignity  of  a  senator :  but  tbe  circumstance  tbat  it  was  resisted 
strenuously  by  the  whole  senate,  and  carried  in  despite  of  their  opposition,  proves 
that  they  felt  the  restriction  mucb  more  as  an  injury  than  an  honor,  and  makes 
it  probable  that  the  real  object  of  the  friends  of  the  law  was  to  monopolize  tbe 
profits  of  trade  to  the  middling  classes,  and  to  exclude  tbe  competition  of  the 
nobility,  whose  superior  wealtli  would  have  given  them  great  advantages  in  every 
market.  But  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  Romans  bad  no  time  to  develop  itself ; 
the  invasion  of  Hannibal  was  fatal  to  the  security,  and  mucb  more  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  capital ;  and  after  tbe  struggle  was  over,  society  bad  undergone  a  cbange 
which  fixed  the  attention  of  the  people  on  other  objects.  Trade  therefore  con- 
tributed but  little  to  the  greatness  of  Rome :  indeed  it  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of 
the  trade  of  a  country,  where  some  of  the  simplest  callings^  were  as  yet  unknown, 
and  where  silver  money  had  been  coined**  for  the  first  time  only  five  years  before 
the  first  Punic  war. 

Were  the  manners  of  Rome,  then,  as  pure  as  those  writers  would  imagine, 
wbo  consider  an  agricultural  people  to  be  placed  in  so  mucb  bealtbier  a  mora] 
condition  than  a  commercial  or  manufacturing  one  ?  Undoubtedly  tbe  Roman 
character  before  the  second  Punic  war  was  full  of  nobleness ;  but  it  b  idle  to 
connect  its  excellence  with  the  preference  given  to  agriculture,  rather  tban  to 
trade.  The  Roman  people  were  as  yet  in  the  youtb  of  their  existence ;  and 
their  minds  enjoyed  a  youthful  freshness.  They  bad  not  lost  the  feelings  of  ad- 
miration and  veneration ;  feelings  whicb  knowledge  and  experience,  innsmucb  as 
their  field  is  an  evil  world,  surely  lessen  ;  feelings  whose  destruction  is  the  worst 
degradation  of  human  nature.  Respect  for  the  gods,  respect  for  the  laws,  re- 
spect for  the  aged,  respect  for  the  judgment  of  the  good  and  the  wise,  power- 
fully influenced  a  Roman's  mind ;  and,  opposed  to  these,  self-confidence  and 
self-indulgence  could  as  yet  do  nothing.  What  there  was  of  crime  was  not  the 
mere  wickedness  of  individual  gratification :  of  whatever  offences  a  Roman  was 
guilty,  his  idol  was  not  that  vilest  of  all,  his  own  single  pleasure  or  pride.  He 
was  cruel  and  treacherous  to  foreigners ;  foV  such  conduct  might  save  the  ma- 
jesty of  Rome  from  humiliation :  if  a  patrician,  be  migbt  be  oppressive  and  in- 
solent to  the  commons,  or  the  mob  of  tke  forum,  turha  forensia;  but  be  was 
striving  against  the  confusion  of  sacred  things  with  vile,  against  dishonoring  the 
images  of  bis  ancestors,  whose  spirits  watched  over  the  welfare  of  their  race,  and 
required  of  their  descendants  in  every  generation  to  transmit  its  honor  and  dig- 
nity to  their  children  unimpaired.  So  in  Rome,  as  in  more  corrupted  states,  there 
was  violence  and  injustice,  and  towards  foreigners  cruelty  and  falsehood ;  but 
there  was,  withal,  a  surrender  of  self  to  some  more  general  interest ;  and  where 
the  commands  of  that  interest  were  in  accordance  with  trutb  and  justice,  there 
was  exhibited  virtue  in  some  of  its  most  heroic  forms,  resolute  control  of  appe^ 
tite,  obedience  even  to  death,  unshaken  fortitude,  and  entire  self-devotion  in  tbe 
cause  of  duty. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  the  domestic  relations  are  purely  and  faithfully  dis* 
charged  ;  for  on  these  pomts  law  and  public  opinion  always  speak  tbe  language 
of  nature  and  of  trutb ;  it  is  only  individual  wickedness  that  leads  to  the  viola- 
tion of  these  plain  duties.  Accordingly  we  find  tbat  the  marriage  tie  was  sel- 
dom broken,  either  by  adulteiy  or  by  divorce ;"  and  tbe  obedience  of  children 

*  Borben  were  unlniown  at  Borne,  accord-  ^  It  is  a  well-Tmown  story  that  Sp.  CarriliA 
Injr  to  Varro  (Pliajr,  VII.  69),  till  the  year  664;    was  the  first  Roman  who  divoroea  his  wife; 

"    f  the 
^alor. 

,__._,      ,  ^  .VcO. 

of»pcIt(far);  like  tlie  polenta  ofmaize,  so  com-    III.  p.  4i4)  ancT  Hugo  (Geschichte»des  Bora, 
monly  oaten  In  Italy  now.  Bechts,  p.  114)  consider  thit»  as  a  mmtake;  and 

*  Pliny,  XXXIII.  S.  possibly  it  is  not  to  bo  taken  to  the  Ii  '^t.   Bat 
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to  their  parents  was  secured  at  once  bj  the  general  feeling  and  by  laii .  The 
laws  indeed  relating  to  the  patria  potestas  con^r  on  the  parent  an  exclusive  au- 
thority, and  even  profane  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  human  relations  by  placing  it  on 
the  footing  of  that  of  master  and  slave.  Yet  so  strong  is  parental  affection,  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  a  father's  tyrannizing  over  his  children ;  and  this  natural 
love  makes  the  great  distinction  between  domestic  government  and  political  * 
neglect  and  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  child  bein^  the  evil  most  to  be  dreaded 
in  the  one,  as  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  is  m  the  other. 

But  although  m  the  early  times  of  Rome,  the  marriage  tie  was  most  rarely 
broken,  yet  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  standard  of  morals  approached  nearly 
to  the  purity  required  by  Christianity.  As  if  compromising  with  passions  which 
it  <iovla  not  wholly  extirpate,  public  opinion  almost  tolerated  some  kinds  of  sen- 
sual indulgence,  in  order  more  effectually  to  put  down  others.  The  plays  of 
Plautus,  although  the  stories  are  of  Greek  origin,  could  not  have  been  relished 
br  a  Roman  audience,  had  not  the  state  of  morals  which  they  describe  resem- 
bled actual  life  at  Rome,  no  less  than  that  at  Athens.  So  universal  is  the  ten- 
dency of  our  nature  to  impurity,  that  we  could  readily  believe,  even  without 
express  testimony,**  that  the  conversation  of  the  Romans  at  their  entertainments* 
even  in  the  most  ancient  times,  was  unfit  for  a  modest  woman  to  hear.  Nor  can 
we  wonder  that  the  young  Romans  acted  in  the  entertainments  known  by  the 
name  of  Fabulee  Atellanae,'*  without  any  degradation,  although  these*^  in  the 
coarseness  of  their  ribaldry  went  far  beyond  the  regular  drama.  It  seems  as 
if  the  ancient  commonwealths  acted  oa  the  famous  principle  of  Aristotle,  and 
deemed  it  wise  to  give  the  passions  their  full  range  on  particular  occasions,  that 
their  violence  might  so  be  exhausted,  and  the  general  course  of  life  preserved 
safe  from  their  dominion.  Thus,  while  the  purity  of  the  Athenian  tragedy  has 
been  guarded  with  such  scrupulous  care,  the  comedy  of  the  same  people  in- 
dulged in  the  grossest  indecencies ;  and  thus,  as  the  slaves  had  their  season  of 
liberty  at  the  Saturnalia,  so  the  Floralia,  the  Liberalia,  and  other  religious  festi- 
vals, ^ve  free  license  to  the  lowest  and  most  slavish  passions  of  our  nature ;  and 
tbonunations  were  then  practised  and  publicly  sanctioned,  which  would  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  severity  of  the  Roman  discipline  in  other  respects,  did  we 
not  believe  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  safety-valve,  whereby  it  was 
possible  to  regulate  the  escape  of  feelings  too  powerful  to  be  repressed  altogether 

NoTB  B,  to  page  460, 1.  89. 

The  expression  in  Yarro  is  remarkable,  "  T.  Manlio  Consule  bello  Carthagini- 
ensi  primo  confecto"  (Ling.  Lat.  lY.  p.  89,  Ed.  Yarior.  1619),  and  again  in  Livy, 

if,  as  the  Btorv  seems  to  implj,  Carvilias  6i-  therefore,  In  later  times,  when  divorces  were 

vorced  his  wiie  in  order  to  marry  another  (and  frequent,  it  fell  into  disose,  as  did,  in  &ot,  the 

this  is  the  notion  of  the  word  ^*  Divortiam,"  CbrivenHo  in  Manvm  altogether;  and  a  less  for- 

S'ven  in  Sohollum  on  Cicero  de  Oratore^  I.  40,  mal  marriage  came  into  general  use,  founded 

ivortium  est,  qaoties  dissoluto  matnmonio  merely  on  the  consent  of  the  parties,  which 

alter  eornm  alteras  naptias  seqnitar),  then  it  could  be  dissolved  more  readily. 

may  have  been  one  of  tne  earliest  instances  of  ^  See   Fragm.  Yarro,    Satyr.   Menipp.    in 

snch  a  divorce,  if  not  absolutely  the  very  earii-  Agathon. 

est.    For  the  Bomans  in  early  times,  no  less  *  Livy,  VII.  2.   Festus  In  Personata  Fabula. 

than  the  Germans  in  the  days  of  Tacitos,  ab-  *  Augustine,  Civit.  Dei,  11.  8.     ^*U<bc  suuk 

horred  second  marriages  r\idor.  Maxim.  II.  1,  aoenioorum  tolerabili»  ludorum,  comoadisa  sci- 

iS^.^  Again,  marriages  celebrated  with  the  re-  licet  et  tragoddi»,  hoc  est,  fabulie,  pootarum 

liffious  ceremonies  known  by  the  name  of  Ootk-  a^endsB  in  snectaculis,  mmt^  rerum  turpi tu- 

Tarreatio  were  held  to  be  indissoluble,  except  dme,  sed  nuUd  saltern,  sicat  alia  multa,  verbo- 

Yt  the  performance  of  certain  other  ceremonies,  rum  obscoenitate  compoeitoe.'*    Tliat  the  **  alia 

which  were  purposely  made  horrid  and  revolt-  multa"  include  the  Atellanse  Fabulie  is  clear 

ing,  in  order  to  deter  any  one  from  having  re-  from  the  distinction  between  them  and  regular 

eourso  to  them.    This  shows  the  old  feeling  comedy,  and  from  Livy^s  words,  **  Juveutus, 

with  regard  to  divorce;  for  marriage  by  Oofh'  histrionibus  fabellarum  aotu  rolioto,  ipsa  inter 

farrMtiO  was  doubtless  considerea  originally  se  more  antique  ridicula  intexta  versions  Joe 'i- 

M  the  only  true  and  sdomn  marxiage.    And  tore  ocopit." 
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I.  19,  "T.  Manlio  Consule,  post  Punicum  primum  pcrfectum  bellam/*  Thk 
cannot  allude  to  the  first  treaty  concluded  by  Catulus  six  years  before,  but  must 
relate  to  the  apparently  entire  termination  of  all  disputes  by  the  solemn  con- 
firmation of  it  in  518-19.  And  thus,  according  to  the  expression  of  Paterculus, 
"  Certae  pacis  argumentum  Janus  geminus  clausus  dedit  The  gate  of  Janua 
was  t|>e  rorta  Janualis,  one  of  the  gates  of  the  original  Borne  on  the  Palatine. 
Afterwards,  by  the  addition  of  the  Sabine  settlement  on  the  Quirinal  and  Capi- 
tol, it  became  a  passage  gate,  rather  than  an  entrance  gate,  being  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  just  like  Temple  Bar.  It  stood  near  the  present  arch  of  Sep* 
timius  Severus,  on  the  edge  of  the  Forum,  and  close  upon  the  Via  Sacra.  Livy 
places  it  in  the  Argiletum ;  that  is,  in  the  low  ground  between!  the  Capitol  and 
the  Tiber,  near  the  site  of  the  existing  arch  of  Janus  Quadrifons ;  but  this  is 
probably  a  confusion,  as  we  read  of  a  temple  of  Janus  in  this  quarter,  but  one 
which  had  been  built  by  C.  Duillius  in  the  first  Punic  i^ar.  (Tacitus,  Annal.  II. 
49.^  The  notion  of  opening  the  gates  of  Janus  in  war  was,  that  this  god,  who 
undter  his  name  of  Quirinus  was  worshipped  by  the  old  Italians,  as  the  god  of 
battles,  might  go  out  to  war  in  defence  of  his  people.  And  his  statue  waa  set 
up  at  the  Porta  Janualis,  rather  than  at  any  other  place,  because  tradition  re- 
corded, that  in  the  battle  between  the  Bomans  and  Sabincs,  in  the  reign  of  Bom- 
ulus,  he  had  wrought  a  signal  deliverance  for  Borne  on  that  very  spot  See 
Macrobius,  Saturnal.  I.  9.  I  am  aware  that  Niebuhr  (Vol.  I.  p.  202,  2d  edit.) 
gives  a  different  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  custom,  and  supposes  that  the 
rorta  Janualis,  connecting  the  Boman  and  Sabine  towns  with  each  other,  was 
closed  in  peace,  to  show  that  they  were  distinct  and  independent  states,  but 
opened  in  war  to  imply  that  then  they  were  allies,  and  rendered  one  another 
mutual  aid.  This  seems  to  me  rather  forced ;  whereas  the  statement  given 
above  from  Macrobius  is  simple  and  probable.  Besides,  Virgil,  a  high  author- 
ity in  such  matters,  declares  that  the  custom  of  opening  the  gates  of  Janus  in 
time  of  war  was  not  of  Boman  origin,  but  borrowed  from  the  general  practice  of 
the  Latins.  {JEa,  VII.  601.)  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  referred  to  any  local 
peculiarities  in  the  situation  of  Bome. 


NoTB  C,  to  p.  461, 1.  19. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  language  or  customs  of  the  Illyrians,  by  which  we 
can  confidently  ascertain  their  race.  A  legend  recorded  by  Appian  (lllyrica, 
c.  I.),  which  makes  Keltus,  Illyrius,  and  Gala  to  have  been  three  brothers,  the 
sons  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  is  grounded  probably  on  the  known  intermix- 
ture of  Keltic  tribes,  the  Boii,  the  Scordisci,  and  the  Taurisci,  amongst  the  Illyr- 
ians at  a  later  period ;  and  the  Japodes,  a  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Istria,  are 
described  by  Strabo  (IV.  p.  143)  as  half  Kelts,  half  Illyrians.  In  the  practice 
of  tattooing  their  boaies,  the  Illyrians  resembled  the  Thracians  (Strabo,  VII.  p. 
218,  Herodot.  V.  6) ;  the  custom  of  one  of  their  tribes,  the  Dalmatians,  to  have 
a  new  division  of  their  lands  every  seven  years  (Strabo,  VII.  p.  218)  resembles 
the  well-known  practicd  of  the  Germans,  only  advanced  somewhat  further  to- 
wards civilized  life  ;  and  the  names  of  Teuta  and  Teutus  might  make  us  fancy  a 
connection  between  tBem  and  the  Teutonic  race.  The  author  of  the  Periplus 
ascribed  to  Scylax  speaks  of  the  great  influence  enjoyed  by  their  wopien,  whose 
lives  in  consequence  he  describes  as  highly  licentious  ;  but  Scymnus  Chius,  wri- 
ting about  a  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  calls  them  "  a  religious  peo- 
ple, just  and  kind  to  strangers,  loving  to  be  liberal,  and  desiring  to  live  orderly 
and  soberly,"  a  character  which  often  marks  the  first  growth  of  the  virtues  of 
peace  amongst  a  people  newly  reclaimed  from  barbarism ;  while  they  yet  retain 
the  simplicity  6f  their  earlier  state,  but  have  laid  aside  its  lawlessness  and  cruelty. 
These  happy  fruits  of  Boman  conquest  and  dominion  were  exhibited  in  Illyria  in 
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tlio  time  of  Scymnus  Chius^  as  at  a  later  pertod  they  were  displayed  among  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  ip  the  time  of  Plinv  preserved  a  simplicity  and  purity  of 
manners  unknown  in  the  rest  of  Italy.  (Pliny,  Epist.  I.  14.)  But  at  the  time 
of  the  first  Ulyrian  war,  the  Illyrians  were  as  yet  merely  barbarous,  dreaded  for 
their  ferocity,  and  with  that  low  sense  of  justice  or  true  nobleness  which  com- 
monly characterizes  the  baxbarian. 


Note  D,  to  p.  463, 1.  3. 

The  Spaniards  value  the  harbor  of  Carthagena  so  highly,  that,  according  to 
their  proverb,  "  there  are  four  harboi's  in  the  Mediterranean : — Carlhagena,  June^ 
July,  and  August." 

.    NoTS  E,  to  p.  464, 1.  29. 

From  the  mention  of  Greeks  on*  this  and  other  similar  occasions  (as  in  Livy, 
XXII.  5*7),  Niebuhr  concludes  that  the  prophecies  referred  to  cannot  have  been 
of  Greek  origin,  and  therefore  not  what  were  properly  called  "  Sibylline  books," 
but  rather  of  Etruscan  origin,  or  Latin,  some  of  which  were  kept  together  with 
the  Sibylline  books,  under  the  care  of  the  same  officers.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  prophecy  and  the  method  of  evading  it  were  contained  in  the  same  books ; 
nor  is  it  likely,  for  no  prophecy  would  seek  to  render  itself  nugatory.  If  the 
books  were  Greek,  they  were  likely  to  contain  prophecies  of  Greek  triumphs ; 
and  such  must  undoubtedly  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  declaration,  that  the 
Greeks  should  take  possession  of  Rome.  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Gauls  may 
have  been  of  Etruscan  origin,  dictated  by  that  fear  of  the  Gaulish  arras,  which 
the  Etruscans  had  learnt  in  earlier  ages,  when  the  Gauls  had  driven  them  from 
their  settlements  on  the  north  of  the  Apennines.  The  evasion  of  these  prophe- 
cies was  merely  the  commentary  of  the  Roman  pontifices,  6uch  as  was  generally 
practised  in  order  to  avert  a  prediction,  whose  authority  it  was  not  thought 
proper  to  deny.  Niebuhr  refers  to  a  similar  trick  practised  by  the  Apulians 
against  the  Brundisians.  An  oracle  had  declared  that  the  ^tolians,  the  follow- 
ers of  Diomedes,  should  possess  Brundisium  forever ;  so,  when  the  Apulians  had 
expelled  them  from  Brundisium,  and  they  on  the  assurance  of  this  oracle  sent  an 
embassy  to  reclaim  it,  the  Apulians  put  the  ambassadors  to  death,  and  buried 
them  within  the  city;  thus  fulfilling  the  prophecy,  and  preventing  its  fulfilment 
in  any  other  sense.     (Justin,  XII.  2.) 


NoTB  F,  to  p.  465, 1.  23. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  great  rarity  of  geographical  talent,  than  the 
praise  which  has  been  commonly  bestowed  on  Polybius  as  a  good  geographer. 
He  seems  indeed  to  have  been  aware  of  the  importance  of  geography  to  histoiy, 
and  to  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  gain  information  oq  the  subject ;  but  this 
very  circumstance  proves  the  more  the  difficulty  of  the  task ;  for  his  descriptions 
are  so  vague  and  imperfect,  and  so  totally  devoid  of  painting,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  understand  them.  For  instance,  in  his  account  of  the  march  of  the 
Gauls  into  Italy,  and  of  the  subsequent  movements  of  their  army  and  of  the 
Romans,  there  is  an  obscurity,  which  never  could  have  existed,  had  he  conceived 
in  his  own  mind  a  lively  image  of  the  seat  of  war  as  a  whole,  of  the  connection 
of  the  rivers  and  chains  of  mountmns  with  each  other,  and  of  the  consequent  di- 
rection of  the  roads  and  most  frequented  passes.  The  Gauls,  he  tells  us,  crossed 
the  Apennines  into  Tuscany,  and  advanced  to  Clusium ;  and  thus  .placed  them- 
selves on  the  rear  of  the  prcetor's  army,  which  had  been  destined  to  cover  th 
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Etruscan  frontier.  We  must  suppose,  then,  that  the  praetor's  anny  was  posted 
between  FaesulsB  and  Pistoria,  expecting  the  Gau]s  to  cross  the  Apennines  nearlj 
by  the  line  of  the  present  road  from  Modena  to  Florence  by  Pistoria ;  and  that  the 
Gauls,  instead  of  taking  this  line,  came  in  the  direction  of  the  modem  road  from 
Bologna ;  except  that  after  descending  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines,  near 
Moncarelli,  they  followed  the  Val  Mugello,  or  Valley  of  the  Sieve,  to  their  left» 
and  thus  came  out  on  the  Yaldamo,  about  half  way  between  Florence  and  In- 
cisa :  from  thence  they  may  either  have  ascended  the  Yaldamo,  till  they  crossed 
over  from  it  to  the  Val  di  Chiana  by  the  line  of  the  Yaldambra ;  or  else,  as  is 
more  probable,  they  may  have  moved  at  once  in  the  direction  of  Sienna,  and 
then  crossed  from  Sienna,  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Yal  d'Ombrone,  and  Mcmte- 
pulciano,  to  Chiusi  or  Clusium. 


NoTB  O,  to  p.  466, 1.  S8. 

The  text  of  Polybius  (II.  25)  places  this  battle  at  Fcesula  ;  this  should  cleariy 
^  corrected  mto  BusalcB.  The  Italian  names  of  places  in  our  manuscripts  of 
Polybius  are  continually  corrupt,  as  the  Constantinople  copyist  knew  nothing 
about  them. 

Note  H,  to  p.  466, 1.  1. 

In  Polybius,  the  Gauls  are  said  to  be  intercepted,  ^egi  TsXafiujva  ^g  Tu^^- 
vfo^.  This  is  evidently  a  mistake.  Frontinus  (I.  2,  7)  places  the  scene  of  the 
battle  at  Poplonia,  which  is  far  more  intelligible. 


NoTK  I,  to  p.  466, 1.  20. 

It  was  probably  about  eighty  years  after  this  period  that  the  historian  Po* 
lybius  travelled  through  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  was  struck  with  the  unrivalled  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  coimtry.  It  yielded  wine  and  all  sorts  of  mm  in  the  greatest 
abundance ;  its  oak  woods,  scattered  at  intervals  over  the  plain,  fed  the  largest 
part  of  those  immense  droves  of  swine  which  were  annually  consumed  in  Italy, 
or  required  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  army ;  and  travellers  at  the  inns  were  pro* 
vided  plentifully  with  every  thing  that  they  wanted  after  their  day's  journey,  at 
the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  an  obulus  for  each  person.  Such  are  the  fruits  of  the 
first  application  of  the  security  and  energy  of  civilization  to  a  soil  highly  farored 
by  nature.  The  earth  is  in  its  first  freshness  and  vigor ;  the  woods  thinned,  bat 
not  destroyed :  the  population  flourishing  and  increasing,  but  far  below  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  capable  of  being  maintained  in  comfort ;  and  whilst  the  vices 
of  barbarism  have  been  put  down,  those  of  corrupted  and  ill-watched  civilization 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  grow  up.  But  this  was  the  state  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
after  it  had  been  subjected  for  more  than  half  a  century  to  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
It  must  have  presented  a  very  different  aspect  to  the  first  Roman  settlers  of  the 
year  534.  The  roads  or  tracts  were  cut  through  a  wide  extent  of  forest  and 
marshes ;  and  only  a  small  space  of  the  most  inviting  character  had  been  hardly 
recovered  from  its  natural  wildness  by  the  lazy  and  careless  cultivation  of  the 
Gauls.  Towns  were  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  the  population  was  scattered  about  in 
unwalled  villages,  if  the  name  of  village  may  be  ^ven  to  a  collection  of  wretched 
huts,  so  devoid  of  the  commonest  articles  of  furniture,  that  "  man's  life"  spent  in 
them  was  literally  "  as  cheap  as  beasts'."  And  along  with  this  state  of  phyaieal 
degradation,  there  was  the  total  absence  of  civil  society.  There  were  men  m  the 
country ;  there  were  families,  bands,  and  hordes ;  but  there  was  no  common- 
vrealth.     One  relation  alone,  beyond  those  of  blood,  seems  to  have  been 
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knowledged ;  the  same  whicli,  hitroduoed  into  Europe  ox  hundred  years  after* 
wards  by  the  Tictories  of  the  German  barbarians,  has  deeply  tainted  modem 
society  down  to  this  honr ;  the  relation  of  chief  and  followers,  or,  as  it  was  called 
in  its  subsequent  form,  lord  and  vassals.  The  head  of  a  family  distingmshed  for 
his  strength  and  coun^  gathered  around  him  a  numerous  train  of  followers 
from  other  families ;  and  they  formed  his  clan,  or  band,  or  followers,  bound  to 
bim  for  life  and  death,  bestowing  on  him  those  feelings  of  devoted  attachment, 
which  can  be  safely  entertained  only  towards  the  commonwealth  and  its  laws,  and 
rendering  him  that  blind  obedience,  which  is  wickedness  when  paid  to  any  less 
than  God.  This  evil  and  degrading  bond  is  well  described  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  by  words  expressive  of  imlawful  and  antisocial  combinations 
("Factio,"  CsBsar,  de  Bell.  Gallic.  VI.  11 ;  Iraift/a,  Polybias,  II.  17)  :  it  is  the 
same  which  in  other  times  and  countries  has  appeared  in  the  shape  of  sworn 
brotherhoods,  factions,  parties,  sects,  clubs,  secret  societies,  and  unions,  every- 
where and  in  every  form  the  worst  enemy  both  of  individual  and  of  social  excel« 
knee,  as  it  substitutes  other  objects  in  place  of  those  to  which  as  men  and  citi* 
aeos  we  ought  only  to  be  boima,  namely,  God  and  Law. 


Note  E,  to  p.  468, 1.  42. 

The  remova  of  the  freedmen  into  the  four  city  tribes  is  recorded  in  the  Epi 
tome  of  the  20th  book,  nearly  in  the  same  words  as  in  the  Epitome  of  the  9th. 
There  it  is  said,  ''  forensis  factio  cum  comiiia  et  campum  turbaret  .  .  .  a  Q. 
Fabio  censore  in  quatuor  tribus  redacta  est,  quas  urbanas  appellavit."  In  the 
20th  Epitome  it  is  said,  "  libertini  in  quatuor  tribus  redacti  sunt,  cum  antea  dis- 
persi  per  omnes  fuissent,  Esquilinam,  Palatinam,  Suburranam,  CoUinam."  The 
"  forensis  factio"  of  the  9  th  book  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  "  humiles/'  ''  hu- 
millimi ;"  and  they  are  called  also  "  forensis  turba,"  as  if  their  occupation  were 
described  rather  than  their  birth.  In  the  20th  book,  the  persons  removed  are 
called  simply  '*  libertini."  But  libertini  in  general  must  have  followed  city  em- 
ployments from  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  few  can  have  had  landed  property. 
We  must  therefore  suppose  that  Fabius'  measure  was  considered  as  a  remedy 
for  a  crying  evil,  rather  than  a  general  rule  for  the  time  to  come ;  and  that,  when 
slaves  were  set  free,  they  were  generally  entered  in  thehr  late  master's  tribe, 
which,  as  he  was  still  in  a  close  relation  with  them,  that  of  patronus,  would  be  the 
most  natural  course  to  take,  when  no  particular  political  excitement  was  stirring. 
But  that  such  an  excitement  was  stirring  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
second  Punic  war,  appears  from  what  Livy  says  of  0.  Varro :  "  Proclamando  pro 
sordidis  hominibus  causisque  adversus  rem  et  famam  bonorum  primum  in  noti- 
tiam  popuU,  deinde  ad  honores  pervenit."  XXII.  26.  Varro  was  prffitor  in  586, 
and  before  that  time  had  been  qusestor,  sedile,  and  curule  aedile ;  so  that  he  must 
hare  c<Hne  into  notice  before  the  censorship  of  Flaminius.  Now  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  aristocraty  would  wish  to  lessen 
the  influence  of  the  poorer  citizens  in  the  tribes ;  but  the  wonder  is,  how  C.  Fla> 
minius  should  have  become  their  instrument  in  doing  this,  after  his  violent  con« 
tests  with  them  about  his  Agrarian  law,  and  afterwards  about  his  recall  from 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  both  of  which  took  place  before  his  censorship.  Nor  could  his 
colleague  have  done  it  against  his  will,  according  to  the  well-known  law,  **  Me* 
lior  est  conditio  prohibentis." 

The  solution  can  only  be,  that  Flaminius  was  a  very  honest  man,  and,  whilst 
he  liked  the  agricultural  commons,  did  not  like  the  populace  of  the  Forum.  He 
was  like  M.  Curius,  who  also  vehemently  upheld  an  Agrarian  law,  yet  sold 
as  a  slave  a  citizen  who  refused  to  serve  as  a  soldier.  He  was,  like  P.  Decius, 
the  colleague  of  Fabius  in  the  former  clearing  of  the  tribes,  yet  forward  as  a 
supporter  of  the  Ogulnian  law.    He  was,  like  Marius,  the  stoutest  opposer  of  the 
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tmtocracy,  yet  a  resolute  opposer  also  of  a  Lex  Frumentaria.  (Plutarch,  Ma« 
rius,  4.)  Perhaps,  too,  his  notions  were  wholly  against  giving  political  influence 
to  any  thing  hut  agriculture ;  and  his  support  of  the  Claudian  law,  the  ohjeot  of 
which  was  to  prevent  the  senators  from  becoming  merchants,  was  perhaps  con- 
ceived in  the  same  spirit  as  his  removing  the  freedmen  into  the  four  city  tribes. 
In  this,  and  perhaps  in  the  vehemence  of  his  temper,  he  seems  to  have  resem- 
bled Cato  the  censor. 


Note  L,  to  p.  419, 1.  25. 

The  question,  in  what  direction  this  famous  march  was  taken,  has  been  agita- 
'ted  for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ;  and  who  can  undertake  to  decide  it  ? 
The  difiSculty  to  modem  inquirera  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  total  absence  of 
geographical  talent  in  Polybius.  That  this  historian  indeed  should  ever  ha^e 
gained  the  reputation  of  a  good  geographer,  only  proves  how  few  there  are  wl  o 
have  any  notion  what  a  geographical  instinct  is.  Polybius  indeed  labored  with 
pnuseworthy  diligence  to  become  a  geographer  ;  but  he  labored  against  nature ; 
and  the  unpoetical  character  of  his  mind  has  in  his  writings  actually  lessened  the 
accuracy,  as  it  has  totally  destroyed  the  beauty  of  history.  To  any  man  who 
comprehended  the  whole,  character  of  a  mountain  country,  and  the  nature  of  its 
passes,  nothing  could  have  been  easier  than  to  have  conveyed  at  once  a  clear  idea 
of  Hannibars  route,  by  naming  the  valley  by  which  he  had  ascended  to  the  main 
chain,  and  afterwards  that  which  he  followed  in  descending  from  it.  Or  admit- 
ting that  the  names  of  barbarian  rivers  would  have  conveyed  httle  information  to 
Greek  readers,  still  the  several  Alpine  valleys  have  each  their  peculiar  character, 
and  an  observer  with  the  least  power  of  description  could  have  given  such  lively 
touches  of  the  varying  scenery  of  the  march,  that  future  travellers  must  at  once 
have  recognized  his  description.  Whereas  the  account  of  Polybius  is  at  once  so 
unscientific  and  so  deficient  in  truth  and  livelmess  of  painting,  that  persons  who 
have  gone  over  the  several  Alpine  passes  for  the  very  purpose  of  identifying  his 
descriptions,  can  still  reasonably  doubt  whether  they  were  meant  to  app^  to 
Mont  Gene^TC,  or  Mont  Cenis,  or  to  the  Little  St.  Bernard. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  most  probable,  that  the  pass  by  which  Hanni- 
bal entered  Italy  was  that  which  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  the 
Graian  Alps,  and  to  us  as  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  Nor  was  this  so  circuitous  a 
line  as  we  may  at  first  imagine.  For  Hannibal's  object  was  not  simply  to  get 
Into  Italy,  but  to  arrive  in  the  country  of  those  Oisalpine  Gauls  with  whom  he 
had  been  corresponding,  and  who  had  long  been  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Ro- 
mans. Now  these  were  the  Boii  and  Insubrians ;  and  as  the  Insubrians,  who 
were  the  more  westerly  of  the  two,  lived  between  the  Addi  and  the  Ticinus,  the 
pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  led  more  directly  into  the  country  of  his  expected 
allies,  than  the  shorter  passage  into  Italy  by  the  Cottian  Alps,  or  Mont  Genevie. 


Note  M,  to  p.  481, 1.  2. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  earliest  recorded  passage  of  the  Alps  by  civiTized  meo, 
the  earliest  and  the  most  memorable.  Accustomed  as  we  are,  since  the  com* 
pletion  of  the  great  Alpine  roads  in  the  present  century,  to  regard  the  crossing 
of  the  Alps  as  an  easy  summer  excursion,  we  can  even  less  than  our  fathers  con* 
eeive  the  difficulties  of  HannibaFs  march,  and  the  enormous  sacrifices  by  which 
it  was  accomplished.  He  himself  declared  that  he  had  lost  above  thirty  thou- 
sand men  since  he  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  the  remnant  of  his  army, 
when  he  reached  the  plains  of  Italy,  amounted  to  no  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand foot,  and  six  thousand  horsemen :  nor  does  Polylaus  seem  to  suspeet  any 
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exaggeration  in  the  statement.  Yet  eleven  years  afterwards  Hasdnibal  crossed 
the  Alps  in  his  brother's  track  without  sustaining  any  loss  deserving  of  notice ; 
and  "  a  few  accidents"*'  are  all  that  occurred  in  the  mo^  memorable  passage  of 
modem  times,  that  of  Napoleon  over  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  It  is  evident  that 
Hannibal  could  have  found  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  road,  no  bridges 
over  the  rivers,  torrents,  and  gorges,  nothing  but  mere  mountain- paths,  liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  first  avalanche  or  landslip,  and  which  the  barbarians  neither 
could  nor  cared  to  repair,  but  on  the  destruction  of  which  they  looked  out  for 
another  line,  such  as  for  their  purposes  of  communication  it  was  not  difficult  to 
find.  It  is  clear  also,  either  tnat  Hannibal  passed  by  some  much  higher  point 
than  the  present  roads  over  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  or  Mount  Cenis ;  or  else,  as 
is  highly  probable,"  that  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  reached  to  a  much  lower 
level  in  the  Alps  than  it  does  at  present.  For  the  passage  of  the  main  chain  is 
described  as  wholly  within  this  limit ;  and  the  "  old  snow"  which  Polybius  speaks 
of  was  no  accidental  patch,  such  as  will  linger  through  the  summer  at  a  very 
low  level  in  crevices  or  sunless  ravines  ;  but  it  was  the  general  covering  of  the 
pass,  which  forbade  all  vegetation,  and  remained  alike  in  summer  as  in  winter. 
How  great  a  contrast  to  the  blue  lake,  the  green  turf,  the  sheep  and  cattle  freely 
feeding  on  every  side  tended  by  their  shepherds,  and  the  bright  hues  of  the  thou- 
sand flowers  which  now  delight  the  summer  traveller  on  the  Col  of  the  Little 
St.  Bernard ! 

I  have  little  doubt  as  to  Hannibal's  march  up  the  Tarentaise ;  but  the  Val 
d'Aosta  puzzles  me.  According  to  any  ordinary  rate  of  marching,  an  army  could 
never  get  in  three  days  from  the  Little  St.  Bernard  to  the  plains  of  Ivrea ;  not 
to  mention  that  the  Salassians  of  that  valley  were  such  untameable  robbers, 
that  they  once  even  plundered  Ceesar's  baggage,  and  Augustus  at  last  extirpated 
them  by  wholesale.  And  yet  Hannibal,  on  tne  Italian  side  of  the  m^n  chain, 
sustains  little  or  no  annoyance.  I  have  often  wished  to  examine  the  pass  which 
goes  by  the  actual  head  of  the  Isere,  by  Mont  Iseran,  and  descends  by  Usseglio, 
not  exactly  on  Turin,  but  nearly  at  Chivasso,  where  the  Po,  from  running  N.  and 
S.,  turns  to  run  E.  and  W.  In  some  respects  also,  I  think,  Mont  Oenis  suits  the 
description  of  the  march  better  than  any  other  pass.  I  lay  no  stress  on  the 
Roche  blanche ;  it  did  not  strike  me  when  I  saw  it  as  at  all  conspicuous ;  nor 
does  the  Xfuxo«rsTjpov  mean  any  remarkably  white  cliff,  but  simply  one  of  those 
bare  limestone  clins,  which  are  so  common  both  in  the  Alps  and  Apenninea 


Note  N,  to  p.  484, 1.  2. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  third  volume  of  Niebuhr's  life,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Count  de  Serre,  in  which  he  says  that  Hannibal  at  the  Trebia  acted  like  Napo- 
leon at  Marengo,  throwing  himself  between  the  Romans  and  the  line  of  their  re- 
treat, by  Placentia  and  Ariminum.  I  believe  that  this  is  right,  and  that  Hanni- 
bal was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trebia  between  the  Romans  and  Placentia,  so. 
that  the  expression  in  Livy  is  correct.  The  Romans  had  several  emporia  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po,  above  Placentia,  Clastidium,  Yictumviae,  <&c.  From  these, 
their  army,  I  suppose,  was  fed ;  and  the  taking  of  Clastidium  thus  helped  to 
force  them  to  a  battle.    Polybius'  words  are  equally  clear  with  Livy's.     The  front 

"  '*  On  n^ent  one  pea  d^acoidcns."    Napo-  laxnriant  abont  the  village,  that  the  road  seemf 

leon^s  Memoirs,  Vol.  I.  p.  261.  to  run  throngh  an  ornamental  park.     And 

"  Even  as  late  as  the  year  1646.  Evc1yn*s  again  above  Sempione,  Evelyn  was  told  by  the 

description  of  the  passage  of  the  Simplon  in  country  people  that "  tne  way  had  been  covered 

September  can  scarcely  be  recognized  by  those  with  snow  since  the  creation ;  no  man  remem- 

who  know  only  its  present  state.    He  si>eak8  of  bored  it  to  be  without."    And  he  speaks  of  the 

the  house  in  which  he  lodged  at  Scmpiono,  as  descent  towards  Brieg  by  the  old  road  as  beaiiff 

'^half  covered  with  snow,"   and  says  that  made  for  some  way  **  through  on  ocean  of 

**  there  is  not  a  tree  or  bush  growing  within  snow."    Memoirs,  Vol.  I.  p.  tM,  881. 
macy  miles ;"  whereas  now  the  pines  are  so 
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of  the  Roman  centre,  he  says,  despaired  of  retreating  to  their  own  camp  xuXu^ 
fMvoi  ^iflt  rov  «'ora^oy  xoi  «^v  i^ei^ogav  xai  ffutfrgo^v  rou  xara  xs^oXi^v  of^pf ov  (the 
rain  having  made  the  river  deeper  than  it  had  heen  in  the  morning :)  rqfovvrs^  Sm 
ro^  ra|6i(  dhfooi  iUT*d<f(^a\fiiai  ctfir^^^cj^^ay  $lg  IXXox^vrtav.  It  is  still  a  diffi* 
culty  how  Sempronius  could  have  been  allowed  to  effect  his  junction  with  Scipio, 
while  Hannibal  was  actually  lying  between  them ;  but  I  suppose  that  he  must 
have  turned  off  to  the  hills  before  he  approached  Placentia,  and  so  have  left 
Plannibal  in  the  plain  on  his  right. 

Note  0,  p.  486, 1.  35. 

Niebuhr  in  the  same  letter  speaks  of  the  following  >iew  of  Thrasymenm 
as  absolutely  certain.  Flaminius,  with  Servilius,  was  originally  at  Ariminum, 
expecting  Hannibal  by  that  rood.  But  when  he  heard  that  Hannibal  had  en- 
tered Etruria  by  the  marshes  of  the  Lower  Amo,  he  hastened  over  the  Apen- 
nines to  Arezzo,  eager  to  cover  the  road  to  Rome.  He  moved  then  by  Cortona 
upon  Perugia ;  but  Hannibal  turned  to  the  right,  ^nd  followed  the  western  side 
of  the  lake  towards  Chiusi ;  then  turning  short  round,  occupied  the  defile  of 
Passignano,  and  spreading  out  his  right  upon  the  hills,  forced  the  long  Roman 
column  by  a  flank  attack  into  the  lake,  while  he  engaged  the  head  of  it  in  the 
defile.  Polybius  and  Livy  differ  decidedly  as  to  the  scene  of  the  main  battle : 
the  latter  represents  it  as  taking  place  in  the  defile  of  Passignano,  where  the 
Romans  had  their  right  flank  to  the  lake.  But  Polybius  says,  that  only  the  rear 
was  caught  there ;  most  of  the  army  had  cleared  the  defile,  and  turned  to  the 
left  into  a  valley  running  down  at  right  angles  to  the  lake,  so  that  the  lake  W9a 
exactly  on  their  rear.  And  the  modem  road  does  so  turn  from  the  lake  ic 
ascend  the  hills  towards  Perugia :  the  only  difficulty  is  (I  have  been  twice  on 
the  ground),  that  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  valley ;  for  the  road 
ascends  almost  from  the  edge  of  the  lake :  still  it  is  true  that  the  hills  do  fonn 
a  small  comb,  so  that  an  army  ascending  from  the  lake  might  have  an  enemy  on 
both  its  flanks  on  the  hill-sides  above  it. 

NoTB  P,  to  p.  605, 1.  43. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Latin  colonies  and  Hannibal's  want  of  artillery  were 
the  main  causes  of  his  failure.  The  Romans  had  in  these  colonies,  not  one  of 
which  he  ever  took,  fortresses  in  the  heart  of  the  countries  which  revolted  to  him. 
Thus  Apulia  revolted ;  but  the  Romans  still  held  Luceria,  Yenusia,  and  Brundi- 
slum  :  Samnium  revolted ;  but  the  Romans  held  ^semia  and  Beneventum ;  and 
so  on.  Casilinum  cost  him  a  siege  of  several  weeks,  but  the  Romans  recovered  it 
in  a  much  shorter  time.  If  he  had  engaged  Archimedes  as  his  engineer  in  chief, 
and  got  Philip  to  send  him  artillery,  he  would  have  done  far  letter;  for  the 
Macedonian  princes  seemed  to  have  carried  their  artillery  to  great  perfection. 
As  it  was,  his  only  very  strong  arm  was  his  cavalry :  for  his  infantry,  veterans 
as  they  were,  could  never  beat  the  Roman  raw  levies  behind  works.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  sieges  are  the  great  defect  of  Hannibars  operations  in  Italy ; 
and  thus  as  soon  as  his  army  moved  from  any  place,  the  inhabitants  who  had 
joined  him  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Roman  garrisons.  And  their  colonies  were 
very  strong  garrisons :  Yenusia  was  originally  settled  with  20,000  colonists. 

Note  Q,  to  p.  636, 1.  25. 

According  to  Livy,  Hannibal  collects  all  the  boats  which  are  to  be  found  on 
the  Yultumus,  orders  his  men  to  provide  themselves  with  provisions  for  ten 
days,  and  eroBsea  in  the  night.     (XXVI.  7.) 
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He  remaiia  on  the  right  hank  the  ^next  day  wnd  night,  then  moves  \fj  Cules  in 
A^ttttQ  Sidicinum,  and  there  remains  onJe  day  plundering. 

He  advances  by  the  Latin  road,  per  Suessanum,  AUifanumque  et  Casinatem 
agruzn.  He  then  remains  for  two  days  under  Casinum,  plundering  the  country 
in  all  directions. 

He  goes  on  by  Interamna  and  Aquinum  to  Fregellae,  where  he  finds  the 
bridges  over  the  Liris  l)roken  down ;  he  ravages  the  ager-  Fregellanus  with  pe- 
culiar spite  for  that  reason;  and  then  advances  by  Frusino,  Ferentinum,  and 
Anagnia,  in  Agrum  Lavicanutn. 

From  thence  he  goes  over  Algidus  to  Tusculum,  descends  to  Gabii,  thence 
marches  down  in  Pupiniam,  and  pitches  his  camp  eight  miles  from  Rome. 

He  moves  his  camp  ad  Anienem,  three  miles  from  Rome,  and  there  estab* 
lishes  stativa ;  he  himself  advancing  along  under  the  walls  from  the  ColUne  gate 
to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  to  look  about  him. 

On  the  next  day  he  crosses  the  Anio,  and  offers  battle  to  the  enemy  ;  a  storm 
breaks  off  the  action. 

Next  day  he  offers  battle  a^n,  and  there  comes  a  second  storm.  He  falls 
back  ad  Tutiam  fl avium,  six  miles  from  Rome. 

He  plunders  the  temple  of  Feronia,  and  marches  to  Eretum :  from  thence  he 

Soes  to  Reate,  Cutiliae,  and  Amitemum.  From  thence  through  the  Marsian  and 
Earrucinian  territory  by  Sulmo,  through  the  Pelignian  territory  into  Samnium, 
and  from  Samnium  into  Campania.  From  Campania  into  Lucania,  thence  into 
Bmttium,  and  thence  to  Rhegium. 

Here  are  traces  of  two  accounts  jumbled  together.  The  march  from  the  Yul- 
tumus,  as  far  as  the  camp  in  Pupinia,  eight  miles  from  Rome,  is  all  highly  con* 
siatent  and  probable,  and  comes,  I  suspect,  either  from  Fabius  or  Cincius.  But 
the  advance  to  the  Anio,  the  crossing  it  to  offer  battle,  and  then  the  retreat  ad 
Tutiam,  belong  to  a  different  story,  that  namely  which  made  Hannibal  advance 
upon  Rome  from  Reate.  For  in  advancing  by  the  Latin  road,  or  the  Via  Oa- 
bina,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Anio ;  and  if  he  crossed  the  Anio  to  offer 
battle,  he  must  have  been  between  Rome  and  the  Roman  army,  and  the  Roman 
army  would  have  been  between  him  and  the  Tutia.  This  then  is  all  absurd  and 
inconsistent. 

Again,  accordins^  to  Livy,  Fulvius  had  heard  beforehand  of  Hannibars  design, 
and  had  warned  the  senate  of  it ;  he  receives  an  answer  from  Rome,  selects 
15,000  foot,  and  1000  horse,  crosses  the  Yultumus  on  rafts  after  a  long  delay, 
because  Hannibal  had  burnt  all  the  boats,  advances  to  Rome  by  the  Appian  way, 
and  arrives  by  the  Porta  Capena  just  as  Hannibal  had  reached  Pupinia.  Now, 
according  to  Polybius,  Hannibal  set  out  for  Rome  only  five  days  after  his  arrival 
before  Capua :  there  was  no  time  therefore  for  Fulvius  to  send  to  Rome  and  get 
an  answer  before  Hannibal  set  out.  Again,  Casilinum  being  in  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  the  passage  of  the  Yultumus  was  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  story 
about  the  rafts  is  an  absurdity. 

Appian  says,  that  Hannibal  marched  with  urgent  haste  through  many  and 
hostile  nations,  some  of  whom  could  not  and  some  did  not  try  to  stop  him ;  and 
thus  he  arrived  on  the  Anio,  and  encamped  at  82  stadia  from  Rome.  The  Ro« 
mans  break  down  the  bridge  over  the  Anio ;  and  two  thousand  men  from  Alba 
Karsorum  come  valiantly  to  the  aid  of  Rome.  This  all  agrees  with  Cselius,  and  - 
supposes  evidently  that  Hannibal  advanced  through  Samnium  and  by  Reate. 
The  **  many  and  hostile  nations^'  are  the  Pelignians,  Marsians,  Marrucinians,  and 
Sabines.  Thus,  too,  he  arrives  naturally  on  the  Anio ;  and  the  Albensians,  see* 
ing  him  pass  through  their  country,  set  off  at  once  by  the  Yalerian  road  to  Rome» 
to  be  ready  to  meet  him.  Had  he  advanced  by  the  Latin  road,  they  would 
have  known  nothing  about  his  march,  and  he  would  have  been  between  them 
and  Rome. 
Fulviua  then,  according  to  Appian,  hastens  to  Rome,  and  meets  Hannibal  on 
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the  Anio,  with  the  river  between  them.  Hannibal  ascends  the  right  bank  of  (be 
river  to  turn  it  by  its  source.  Fulvius  ascends  the  left  bank  watching  him. 
Hannibal  leaves  some  Numidiians  behind,  who  cross  the  river  when  Fulvius  was 
gone,  plunder  all  the  country  round  the  walls,  and  then  rejoin  Hannibal.  Han- 
nibal goes  round  by  the  sources  of  the  river ;  and,  as  it  was  only  a  little  way  to 
Rome,  he  steals  out  by  night  with  three  squires  to  have  a  look  at  it,  and  then 
takes  fright  and  returns  to  Capua.  Fulvius  follows  him ;  and  Hannibal,  in  at- 
tempting to  surprise  his  camp  on  the  road,  is  sadly  foiled.  He  then  marches  08 
to  winter  in  Lucania ;  and  Fulvius  rejoins  Appius  before  Capua.  This  is  be- 
neath criticism  ;  but  I  observe  that  the  story  of  Fulvius  being  too  cunning  for 
Hannibal  is  given  by  Livy  at  the  assault  of  the  Roman  lines  before  Capua,  and 
is  probably  as  true  of  one  as  .of  the  other.  Again,  the  line  of  retreat  here  indi- 
cated is  by  the  Latin  road  ;  the  ascending  the  Anio  shows  this,  and  is  inconsbt- 
ent  with  the  retreat  by  Reate. 

Caelius  Antipater  had  expressly  given  Hannibal's  advance  upon  Rome  thus : — 

From  Campania  into  Samnium,  and  thence  to  the  Pelignians,  that  is,  by  the 
present  great  road  up  the  Vultumus  to  Venafro ;  thence  by  Isemia  and  Caste^ 
di  Sangro  to  the  Five  Mile  plain ;  then  passing  by  Sulmo  to  the  Marrucinians  : 
thence  by  Alba  to  the  Marsians  ;  thence  to  Amitemum  and  Foruli :  from  Ami- 
temum,  by  Cutilise,  Reate,  and  Eretum,  upon  the  Anio. 

What  a  confusion !  which  neither  Nauta  nor  Prinsterer  meddle  with.  The 
road  from  Sulmo  to  Amitemum  is  simple  enough ;  descending  along  the  Gizio 
to  the  Atemo  or  Pescara  at  Popoli,  thence  ascending  to  the  high  upland  plain 
by  Navelli  and  Citta  Retenga,  and  so  by  Aquila  to  Amitemum,  S.  Vittorino. 
But  conceive  a  man, — to  say  nothing  of  an  army  in  a  hurry, — agoing  down  from 
Popoli  to  Chieti,  then  turning  back  to  Sulmona,  and  going  over  by  the  Forchetta 
to  Celano,  and  thence  by  Rocca  di  Mezzo  into  the  valley  of  Aquila.  All  this 
folly  arises  from  the  untimely  correction  where  the  MS.  gives  corruptly  in  Mar- 
i-ucinos,  Martinos,  Martianos,  Maceranos,  d^c.  Cselius  supposed  that  Hannibal, 
instead  of  descending  from  Sulmo  towards  Popoli,  turned  to  his  left,  and  crossed 
the  mountains  by  the  Forchetta**  to  Cilano,  and  thence  either  by  Rocca  di  Mezzo 
over  the  mountains  to  Aquila,  or  else  by  the  Cicolano,  and  down  the  valley  of 
Tomimparte.  Instead  of  Marrucinos,  the  better  condition  would  be  MarnibioSy 
or  Marruvios ;  the  people  of  Mamivium,  a  Pelignian  town  on  the  £.  or  S.  £.  shore 
of  the  lake  Fucinus. 

According  to  Polybius,  Hannibal,  five  days  after  his  arrival  before  Capua,  left 
his  fires  burning  at  night,  and  set  off  after  supper.  He  marched  by  vigorous 
and  uninterrupted  marches  through  Samnium,  always  exploring  and  preoccu- 
pying the  ground  near  the  road  with  his  advanced  guard ;  and  whilst  all  at 
rtome  were  thinking  only  of  Capua,  he  suddenly  crossed  the  Anio,  and  encamped 
at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  four  miles  from  Rome.  He  intended  the  next  day 
to  assault  the  city ;  but  the  consuls  with  their  two  newly  raised  legions  en- 
camped before  the  walls.  He  then  gives  up  the  assault,  and  sets  about  plun- 
dering the  country  and  burning  the  houses  in  all  dii*ections.  After  this  (how 
long  after  is  not  said,  nor  why,  but  we  must  suppose  after  Fulvius  had  arrived 
from  Capua)  the  consuls  advance  boldly,  and  encamp  within  ten  stadii  of  Hanni- 
bal. Then  Hannibal,  having  filled  his  army  with  plunder,  and  thinking  that  his 
diversion  must  now  have  taken  effect  at  Capua,  commenced  his  retreat.  But  the 
bridges  over  the  Anio  had  been  broken  down ;  and  in  fording  the  river  he  vaa 
attacked  and  sustained  some  loss :  his  cavalry,  however,  served  him  so  well,  thai 
the  Romans  returned  to  their  camp,  a^'^axroi.  He  continued  his  march  hastUj, 
which  the  enemy  thought  was  through  fear ;  so  they  followed  him  "close,  but 
keeping  to  the  higher  grounds.  He  was  moving  in  haste  upon  Capua ;  but  on 
the  fifth  day  of  his  retreat,  learning  that  the  Romans  there  were  still  in  ih&t 

*  At  Baiano.    This  is  still  a  oarriageable  road.    Eeppel  Craven  oaOs  the  pass,  Furca  Caniao. 
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lines,  be  halted  to  wait  for  his  pursuers,  and  tumingr  upon  them  attacked  their 
camp  by  night,  and  stormed  it.  The  Romans  rallied  by  daybreak  on  a  steep  hill 
which  he  could  not  force ;  so  he  would  not  wait  to  beisiege  them,  but  marched 
through  Apulia  and  Bruttium,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  surprising  Rhegium. 

Again  what  a  narratire !  with  no  details  of  time  or  place,  jumping  at  once 
from  a  fi^e  days'  march  from  Rome  mto  Apulia,  and  merely  implying  that  Han- 
nibal's retreat  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio.  But  this  mention  of  the  Anio, 
connected  with  the  expression  "  marching  through  Samnium,"  seems  to  show 
that  Polybius,  like  Ceelius,  made  Hannibd  advance  by  a  circuitous  route  upon 
Rome,  and  not  by  the  Ladn  road. 

The  season  of  the  year  must  have  been  early,  according  to  the  Roman  calen- 
dar, not  later  than  April,  whatever  that  was  by  true  time ;  because  the  levy  of 
the  two  city  legions  was  only  half  finished.  But,  unless  the  Roman  calendar 
was  at  least  two  months  behind  true  time,  how  could  Hannibal  have  passed 
such  defiles  as  that  of  Rocca,  Yall'  Osuira ;  or  such  passes  as  those  between 
bemia  and  Castel  di  Sangro  ?  Would  not  the  snow  have  covered  the  jround 
at  such  a  season  ? 
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I. — KOTB   ON  THE  TRIAL  AND  DBATH   OF  MANLXUB. 

ZoNARAS,  whose  history  is  taken  generally  from  Dion  Cassius,  relates  (hat  l^Ianlitu 
was  holding  the  Capitol  against  the  government,  and  that  a  slave,  having  offered  to  he- 
tray  him,  went  up  to  the  Uapitol  as  a  deserter,  and  hegged  to  speak  with  Manlius.  He 
professed  to  be  ccme  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  of  Rome,  who  were  ready  to  rise 
and  join  him ;  and  while  Manilas  was  speaking  to  him  apart  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  the 
slave  suddenly  pushed  him  down  it,  and  he  was  then  seized  by  some  men  who  had  been 
previously  placed  there  in  ambush,  and  was  by  them  carried  off  as  a  prisoner.  Then  he 
was  tried  in  the  Campus  Martius;  and  as  the  peop?e  could  not  ocodemn  him  in  sight  of 
the  Ci^itol,  the  trial  was  adjourned,  and  the  peop.ld  met  again  in  another  place  out  of 
sight  of  the  Capitol,  and  then  condemned  him.  The  scene  of  the  second  trial  is  said  by 
livy  to  have  been  the  Peteline  Grove.  Now  we  find  that  on  two  other  occasions  after 
a  secession  assemblies  were  held  in  sroves  without  the  dty  walls,  and  not  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius;  once  after  the  revolt  of  the  soldiers  and  secession  of  the  commons  in  413, 
in  this  very  Peteline  Grove  (livy,  VII.  41),  and  once  after  the  last  secession  to  the  Jani* 
culum,  in  the  Oak  Grove,  *"  in  Esculeto."  (Pliny,  Hist  Nat.  XYL  (  87.)  Now  as  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  there  was  a  secession  also  in  the  disturbance  caused  by 
Manilas,  it  is  likely  that  when  peace  was  restored  the  terms  would  have  been  settled  in 
an  assembly  held  in  some  sacred  grove,  and  that  there  a  general  amnesty  would  be  pass- 
ed, and  any  exceptions  to  the  amnesty  discussed  and  determined.  And  if  Manlius  had 
fallen  into  the  power  of  his  enemies  m  the  manner  described  by  Zonaras,  his  partisans, 
having  thus  lost  their  leader,  would  have  been  ready  to  submit,  and  could  not  have  op- 
posed his  execution,  if  it  were  insisted  upon  by  the  government  as  a  necessary  sacrifice 
to  public  justice.  The  story  of  his  trial  before  the  centuries  in  the  Campus  Martias  is 
everv  way  suspicious,  and  may  possibly  have  been  invented  to  account  for  the  fact  of 
his  aeath  having  been  decreed  in  an  assembly  held  in  the  Peteline  Grove.  It  was  obvi- 
ous that  trials  before  the  centuries,  the  only  tribunal  which  could  legally  try  a  Roman 
citizen  capitally,  were  held  in  the  Campus  Martius;  and  as  ^e  fact  of  the  secession  was 
more  and  more  glossed  over,  so  the  real  nature  of  the  assembly  in  the  Peteline  Grove 
would  be  less  understood ;  and  then  it  was  attempted  to  be  explained  as  a  mere  ad* 
jonmed  meeting  of  the  centuries,  held  in  an  unusual  plaee,  because  the  deliverer  of  the 
Capitol  could  not  be  condemned  in  the  Campus  Martius,* where  his  judges  had  the  Capi- 
tol directly  before  their  eyes. 

I  may  observe  that  the  law  which  forbade  any  patrician's  residing  from  henceforth  in 
the  Capitol  strongly  confirms  the  fact  of  an  actual  secession.  Manlius  had  occupied  the 
dtadei  as  a  fortified  position,  and  had  held  it  with  an  armed  foree  against  the  govern- 
ment; and  this  pointed  out  the  danger  of  allowing  any  one  to  reside  within  its  preeinote. 


n. — ON  THB   LATER  OONSTrnmON    OF  TBB   OXNTIXRIBS. 

Thb  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  as  it  ori^nally  existed,  is  perfectly 
(kmiliar  to  every  reader.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  this  well-known  form  of  it  never  ex* 
isted  during  those  times  of  which  we  have  a  real  history ;  and  the  form  which  had  suc- 
ceeded to  it  is  a  complete  mystery.  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  we  know  how  the  cen- 
tarios  were  constituted  in  the  times  of  the  later  kings,  bat  that  we  do  not  know  what 
was  their  constitution  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Cttsar. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  old  constitution  of  the  centuries  gave  a  decided  ascendency 
to  wealth.    The  first  cbiss,  together  with  the  centuries  of  the  Knights,  formed  a  majorit) 
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of  the  whole  comitia.  Thus  every  election  would  have  been  fai  the  hands  of  the  ikl\ 
and  such  a  state  of  thmgs  as  existed  in  the  last  years  of  the  commonwealth,  when  &e 
aristocracy  had  no  other  decided  inflaenee  than  what  they  could  gain  by  bribery,  is  alto- 
gether inconceivable. 

Again,  the  division  of  the  people  into  tribes  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  eariier  eoneti- 
tution  of  the  centuries;  the  votes  were  taken  by  classes,  and  a  man^s  class  depended  on 
the  amount  of  his  property.  But  in  the  later  constitution  the  votes  were  taken  by  tribes, 
and  a  man*s  tribe,  except  in  the  case  of  the  four  city  tribes,  implied  nothing  as  to  his  rank 
or  fortune.  The  agents  employed  to  purchase  votes  were  called  diviaorestribunm;  such 
and  such  tribes  are  mentioned  as  interested  in  behalf  of  particular  candidates  (Cicero  pro 
Plancio) ;  and  some  one  tribe  was  determined  by  lot  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  voting 
before  the  rest  In  short,  the  tribes  are  mentioned  as  commoxily  at  the  comitia  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  whether  held  for  trials  or  for  elections,  as  at  the  comitia  held  in  the 
Forum. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  division  by  classes  continued  to  exist  in  the  later  consfitntion. 
Cicero  speaks  of  the  comitia  of  centuries  differin^^from  the  comitia  of  tribes,  inasmooh  as 
in  the  former,  he  says,  **  the  people  are  arranged  according  to  properhr,  rank,  and  age, 
while  in  the  latter  no  such  distinctions  are  observed.''  De  Legibus,  lU.  19.  The  oen* 
turies  of  the  first  class  are  spoken  of  both  in  trials  (Livy,  XlSlI.  16)  and  in  elections 
(Cicero,  Philippic.  IL  33) ;  and  in  the  second  oration  of  the  psendo-Sallnst  to  Cseaar,  de 
Republic&Oramanda,  the  author  notices,  as  a  desirable  change  in  the  actual  constitution, 
that  a  law  formerly  proposed  by  C.  Gracchus  should  be  again  brought  forward  and  enact- 
ed, that  the  centuries  should  be  called  by  lot  from  all  the  five  classes  indiscriminately. 
This  proves  not  only  that  the  division  into  classes  existed  to  the  end  of  the  common- 
wealth, but  also  that  the^rst  class  continued  to  enjoy  certain  advantages  above  the 
others.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  determine  how  the  system  of  classes  was  blended 
with  that  of  tnbes,  and  in  what  degree  tiie  centuries  of  the  historical  )»eriod  of  the  eom> 
monwealth  retained  or  had  forfeited  the  strong  aristocratical  character  impressed  on 
them  by  their  original  constitution. 

Various  solutions  of  this  problem  have  been  offered  at  different  times  by  scholars  of 
great  ability.  Octavius  Pantagathus  in  the  16th  century  supposed  that  each  of  the  five 
classes  had  two  centuries  belonginff  to  it  in  each  of  the  tribes,  and  that  the  Equites  bad 
one  century  in  each  tribe,  making  uie  whole  number  of  centuries  to  amount  to  385,  oat 
of  which  those  of  the  Equites  and  ^e  first  class  together  would  amount  to  106,  while 
those  of  the  otiier  classes  were  280 ;  so  that  the  two  former,  instead  of  being  a  majority 
of  the  whole  comitia,  stood  to  the  oUier  centuries  only  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  8.  This 
notion  of  seventy  centuries  in  each  class,  or  ten  centuries  in  each  tribe,  has  been  main- 
tained also  by  Savigny,  according  to  Zumpt;  and  by  Walther,  in  his  i&tory  of  tlie  Ro^ 
man  Law,  Vol.  I.  p.  136.  This  also  is  the  opinion  of  another  living  authori^  of  the 
hifl^est  order,  who  has  expressed  to  me  his  full  acquiescence  in  it. 

Niebuhr,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  the  whole  division  into  five  classes  was  done  away 
with ;  that  each  tribe  contained  two  centuries  only,  one  of  older  men,  the  other  of  young- 
er; that  the  thirty-one  country  tribes  constituted  the  first  class  under  this  altered  sy»> 
tem,  and  the  four  city  tribes  the  second  class ;  and  that  besides  these  two  classes  there 
were  no  more.  He  held  the  aristocratical  chaxacter  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  aa  com- 
pared with  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  to  consist  in  the  following  points :  that  the  ple^ 
Deian  knights  voted  distinctly  from  the  rest  of  the  commons,  and  that  the  patricians  also 
had  their  separate  votes  in  the  sex  suffragia,  or  six  old  centuries  of  knights;  9d,  that 
the  centuries  of  each  tribe  were  divided  according  to  their  age,  one  of  older  men,  and 
the  other  of  younger;  3d,  that  the  proletarians,  or  those  who  possessed  property  under 
four  thousand  ases,  were  altogether  excluded ;  and  4th,  that  the  auspices  were  necessa- 
rily taken  at  the  comitia  of  centuries,  and  that  they  were  thus  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  the  auirurs.  Niebuhr  held  also  that  the  prerogative  century  could  only  be  chosen  oat 
of  the  tribes  of  the  first  class,  and  never  out  of  the  four  city  tribes. 

Zumpt,  in  a  recent  essay  on  the  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  read  before 
the  Prussian  academy  in  1836,  maintains  that  the  old  centuries  ^f  Ser.  Tulliua  subasted 
to  the  end  of  the  commonwealth  without  any  material  alteration,  except  that  those  of 
the  first  class  were  reduced  from  eighty  to  seventy.  He  then  supposes  that  two  of  these 
centuries  were  allotted  to  each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  together  with  three  centuries 
fi'om  the  four  remaininff  classes ;  and  of  these  three  one,  he  thinks,  was  taken  from  the 
fifth  doss,  and  two-thirds  of  a  century  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  elassee.  Thus 
the  richer  citizens  still  retained  an  influence  in  the  comitia  more  than  in  ph>portion  tc 
their  numbers,  although  much  less  ^an  it  had  been  in  the  original  eonstitation  of  Ser 
TuUiuB. 
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Lasilv,  Professor  Huschke,  of  Breslan,  in  bis  work  on  the  constitution  of  Ser.  TnU 
tins,  published  in  1838,  agrees  with  Niebuhr  in  supposing  that  the  whole  number  of 
centuries  was  reduced  to  seventy,  each  tribe  containing  two,  one  of  older  men  and  the 
other  of  younger;  but  these  seventy  centuries  were  divided,  he  thinks,  into  five  classes; 
80  that  about  ten  tribes,  or  twenty  centuries,  would  contain  the  citizens  of  the  first 
class,  a  certain  number  of  tribes  would,  in  like  manner,  contain  all  the  citizens  of  tiie 
second  class,  and  so  on  to  the  end :  some  tribes,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  consists 
ing  only  of  richer  citizens,  and  others  only  of  poorer. 

ISut  I  confess  that  all  these  solutions,  includinff  even  that  of  Niebuhr  himself,  are  to  me 
unsatisfactory.  If  the  first  class  had  contained  thirty-one  out  of  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
while  each  tribe  contained  only  two  centuries,  we  should  hear  rather  of  the  tribes  of 
the  first  class,  than  of  the  centuries ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  positive  tes;^aiony  of 
the  pseudo-Sallast,  who,  according  to  Niebuhr  himself,  could  not  nave  lived  later  than 
the  second  century  after  the  Christian  era,  to  the  existence  of  five  classes  down  to  the 
time  of  the  civil  war,  seems  to  be  on  that  point  an  irresistible  authority. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  either  the  number  cf  the 
centunes  in  the  later  constitution,  or  their  connection  with  the  five  classes.  To  guess 
at  points  of  mere  detail  seems  hopeless,  and  positive  information  on  the  subject  there 
Is  none.  But  we  know  that  the  comitia  of  centuries  difiered  from  those  of  the  tribes 
expressly  in  this,  that  whereas  all  the  members  of  a  tribe  voted  in  the  comitia  tributa 
without  any  further  distinction  between  them,  and,  as  far  as  appears,  without  any  sub- 
divisions within  the  tribe  itself,  so  in  the  comitia  of  centuries  toe  members  of  the  same 
tribe  were  distinguished  from  each  other ;  the  older  men  certainly  voted  distinctly  from 
the  younger  men,  and  probably  the  richer  men  also  voted  distinctly  from  the  poorer : 
80  that  the  centuries  were  a  less  democratical  body  than  the  tribes. 

In  the  account  given  by  Polybius  of  the  composition  of  the  Roman  army,  we  find 
traces  at  once  of  the  existence  of  something  like  the  old  system  of  classes,  and  of  the 
changes  which  it  must  have  undergone.  All  citizens  whose  property  exceeded  four 
thousand  ases,  were  now  enlisted  into  the  legions,  whereas  in  old  times  none  had  been 
required  to  provide  themselves  with  arms  whose  property  fell  short  of  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  ases.  But  one  hundred  thousand  ases  still  appear  to  have  been  the  quali- 
fication for  the  first  class ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  peculiar  distinction  of  this  claset 
the  coat  of  mail,  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  the  oldest  known  sysiem  of  the  classes. 
All  distinctions  of  arms,  offensive  or  defensive,  between  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
classes,  seem  to  have  been  abolished :  but  the  fifth  class  still,  as  in  old  times,  supplied 
the  light-armed  soldiers  of  the  legions,  or  the  velites. 

But  however  much  of  the  old  system  of  the  classes  was  preserved  in  the  later  con- 
stitution of  the  centuries,  the  difference  in  the  political  spirit  of  the  tribes  and  centuries 
is  scarcely,  I  think,  perceivable.  We  do  not  find  the  votes  of  the  centuries  ever  relied 
upon  by  the  aristocracy  to  counterbalance  the  popular  feeling  of  the  tribes.  It  might 
have  been  conceived  that  a  popular  assembly,  where  wealth  conferred  any  ascendency, 
would  have  been  decidedly  opposed  to  one  of  a  character  purely  democratical;  that  the 
centuries,  in  short,  like  our  own  House  of  Commons,  dunng  more  than  one  period  oi 
our  history,  should  have  sympathized  more  and  more  with  the  senate,  and  have  coun- 
teracted to  the  utmost  of  their  power  on  the  Campus  Martius  the  policy  embraced  by  the 
tribes  in  the  Forum.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  people,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order,  appears  to  have  been  much  the 
same  whether  they  were  assembled  in  one  sort  of  comitia  or  another ;  the  centuries 
elected  Flaminius  and  Varro  to  the  consulship  in  the  second  Punic  war,  although  their 
opposition  to  the  aristocracy  seems  to  have  been  one  of  their  chief  recommendations ; 
and  in  later  times  the  centuries  elected  many  consuls  who  advocated  the  popular  cause 
not  less  violently  than  the  most  violent  of  the  tribunes  elected  by  the  tribes. 

The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  wealth  of  the  equestrian  order  and  of  the 
senate,  which  drew  a  broad  line  of  separation  between  them  and  the  richest  of  the  ple- 
beians, and  thus  drove  the  members  of  the  first  class  to  sympathize  with  those  below 
them  rather  than  with  those  above  them.  While  the  possession  of  the  judicial  power 
was  disputed  by  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order,  it  was  only  after  many  years  that 
any  share  of  it  was  commnnlcated  to  the  richest  of  the  plebeians.  Thus  it  is  probable 
that  the  middle  classes  at  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  repelled  by  the  pride  of  the  highest 
elasses,  were  forced  back,  as  it  were,  into  the  mass  of  the  lower ;  and  entered  as  bitterly 
into  all  measures  galling  to  the  aristocracy,  as  the  poorest  citizens  of  the  tribes. 

If  this  be  so,  the  question  as  to  the  exact  form  of  the  comitia  of  centuries  in  later 
times,  however  curious  in  itself,  is  of  no  great  importance  to  our  right  understandinfl 
of  the  subsequent  history.    For  whether  the  influence  of  the  first  class  as  compared 
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with  that  of  the  lower  chiasea  was  greater  or  less,  ft  does  not  appear  that  the  ehaiaeter 
of  the  comitia  was  altered  from  what  it  would  have  been  otherwise ;  the  first  class  was 
as  little  attached  to  the  aristocracy  as  the  fourth  or  fifth.  After  the  unsuccessfb!  at- 
tempts of  so  many  men  of  ability  and  learning,  I  have  no  confidence  that  I  could  ap. 
proach  more  nearly  to  the  true  solution  of  the'problem ;  and,  in  fact,  there  seem  diffi- 
cultios  in  the  way  of  every  theory,  which  our  present  knowledge  can  hardly  enable  ns 
to  remove.  I  must  at  present  express  my  belief  that  the  exact  arrangrement  of  the 
classes  in  the  later  comitia  of  centuries  is  a  problem  no  less  inexplieable  than  that  of 
the  disposition  of  the  rowers  in  the  ancient  ships  of  war. 


lU.-— OF  THE  KOUjLS  LBCIION   IN   THS   FIFTH   GENTUiLr   OF  BOMB. 

The  accounts  of  the  Roman  legion  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  Rome  ore  ixtll  of 
perplexity.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for  as  there  were  no  contemporary  histo- 
rians, and  08  the  military  system  afterwards  underwent  considerable  changes,  the  older 
state  of  things  could  be  known  only  from  accidental  notices  of  it  in  the  stories  of  the 
early  wars,  or  fVom  uncertain  memory.  How  little  help  in  these  inquiries  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Livy,  may  be  understood  from  this  single  fact:  that  although  he  himself  in 
two  severd  places  (I.  43  and  VIII.  8)  has  expressly  stated  that  the  ancient  Roman  tac- 
tic was  that  of  the  phalanx,  yet  in  no  one  of  his  descriptions  of  battles  are  any  traces 
to  be  found  of  such  a  system ;  but  the  sword  and  not  the  pike,  is  spoken  of  as  the  most 
efficient  weapon,  just  as  it  was  in  the  tactic  of  the  second  Punic  war,  or  of  the  age  of 
Marius  and  of  Caesar. 

Livy,  however,  has  preserved  in  one  place  a  detailed  account  of  the  eariter  legion,  as 
it  existed  in  the  great  Latin  war  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  And  Polybius, 
as  is  well  known,  has  described  at  length  the  arms  and  organization  of  ^e  legion  of  his 
time,  that  is,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of 
Rome.  I  shall  notice  the  similar  and  dissimilar  points  in  these  two  accounts,  and  then 
see  how  far  we  can  explain  the  changes  implied  in  them;  and,  finally,  notice  aome 
statements  in  other  writers  which  relate  to  the  same  subject 

Both  accounts  acknowledge  the  existence  of  fbur  divisions  of  fighting  men  in  the 
legion :  the  light-armed  (yp'^^l^^x^h  Polyb.  rorarii,  Uvy)*  the  hastati,  the  principes,  and 
the  triariL  But  to  these  there  was  in  the  older  legion  a  fifth  added,  the  accensi,  or  su- 
pernumeraries ;  who,  in  ordinary  cases,  were  not  armed,  but  went  to  tlie  field  to  bo 
ready  to  take  arms  and  supply  tne  places  of  those  who  fell. 

In  both  accounts  the  hastati,  when  the  \epon  is  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  principes,  and  the  principes  in  front  of  the  triariL  But  in  the  old 
legion  the  greater  part  of  the  light-armed  soldiers  are  described  as  stationed  with  the 
triarii  in  the  third  line,  and  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  them  are  with  the  hastati  in  the 
front  Whereas,  in  the  later  legion,  the  light  troops  are  divided  equally  among  tiid 
three  lines. 

Again,  in  the  older  legion  the  triarii  were  equal  in  numbers  to  the  hastati  and  princi* 
pes,  respectively,  each  division  consisting  of  somewhat  more  than  nine  hnndrea  men. 
Whereas,  in  the  later  legion,  the  triarii  were  never  more  than  six  hundred  men ;  while 
the  hastati  and  principes  were  regularly  twelve  hundred  each,  and  sometimes  exceeded 
this  number. 

In  the  older  legion  the  light-armed  troops  carried  each  man  a  pike,  ^hasta,*  and  two 
or  more  javelins,  **  giesa.'  These  were  the  arms  of  the  fourth  class  in  the  Servian  con- 
stitution, *^  nihil  prseter  hastam  et  verutum  datum  :**  verutnm  and  gaesa  afike  signifying 
missile  weapons  or  javelins  as  opposed  to  the  hasta  or  pike.  But  in  the  later  legion, 
the  light-armed  soldier  carried  no  pike,  but  had  a  round  shield,  trtff^v,  and  a  diric  or  ent^ 
lass,  ^(ixa<(>a)  together  with  his  javelins. 

In  the  older  legion  again  the  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii,  all  bore  the  arms  of  the 
second  and  tiilrd  classes  in  the  Servian  constitution ;  that  is  to  say,  the  large  oblong 
shield,  **  scutum,**  the  pike,  and  the  sword,  **  gladins.**  But  in  the  later  legion,  the  haa« 
tati  and  principes  had  both  dropped  the  pike,  and  were  armed  instead  of  it  with  two 
large  javelins,  of  about  six  feet  in  length,  which  Polybius  call«  W«tf,  and  which  were  no 
f  ther  than  the  formidable  pila. 
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Farther,  we  have  ft  remarkable  notice  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  triarii  alone 
earned  pila,  and  were  called  pilani,  while  the  haatati  and  principes  stilt  carried  pikes.* 

Again,  the  older  leffion  was  divided  into  forty-five  maniples  or  ordines ;  fifteen  of 
hastati,  fifteen  of  principes,  and  fifteen  of  triarii ;  but  as  the  triarii  wer^  in  fact,  a  triple 
division,  so  their  maniples  contained  one  hundred  and  eighty*8ix,  or  possibly  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  men  each,  while  thoso  of  the  hastati  and  principes  contained  only 
sixty-three  men  each. 

In  the  later  legionr^the  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii  contained  ten  maniples  each ;  and 
those  of  the  two  former  divisions  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  each,  while 
those  of  the  triarii  contained  only  sixty.  The  light  troops  were  divided  into^  thirty 
divisions,  one  of  which  was  added  to  each  maniple  of  the  heavy-armed  troops,  in  just 
proportion  to  its  >re8pective  strenffth ;  that  is,  that  twenty-four  light-armed  men  were 
added  to  each  maniple  of  tiie  triani,  and  forty-eight  to  each  maniple  of  the  hastati  and 
principes.  It  may  oe,  however,  that  the  divisions  of  the  light-iurmed  troops  were  all 
equal :  in  which  case  they  would  have  raised  each  maniple  of  the  triarii  to  one  hundred 
men,  and  each  maniple  of  the  hastati  and  principes  to  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

In  the  older  legion,  each  maniple  contuned  two  centurions;  that  is,  ip  consisted  of 
two  centuriea    Therefore  the  century  of  the  old  legion  consisted  of  thirty  men. 

In  the  later  legion  each  maniple  also  had  two  centurions ;  but  the  maniples  bein^  of 
unequal  numbers,  the  centuries  were  unequal  also ;  the  centuries  of  the  triarii  contamed 
thirty  men  each,  as  in  the  older  legion,  but  those  of  the  hastati  and  principes  had  each 
eixty. 

On  comparing  these  two  forms  of  the  legion,  it  is  manifest  that  in  the  older  there  is 
retained  one  of  the  characterestic  points  of  the  system  of  the  phalanx,  or  of  fightino'  in 
columns,  the  keeping  of  the  light-armed  or  worst-armed  men  mostly  in  the  rear.  The 
old  legion  consisted  of  a  first  division  of  about  nineteen  hundred  men,  of  whom  only 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  had  inferior  arms ;  and  of  a  second  division  of  nearly  twenty- 
eight  hundred  men,  of  whom  only  nine  hundred  and  thirty  were  well  armed;  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty  were  light  armed,  and  the  remaining  nine  hundred  and  thirty,  tlie  accenai, 
were  not  armed  at  all.  Nay,  it  appears  doubtful  whether  even  the  triarii,  properly  so 
called,  were  quite  equal  to  the  hastati  and  principes ;  for  in  the  Latin  war  it  seems  to 
be  a  mistake  of  Livy's  to  suppose  that  they  carried  pikes ;  they  appear  at  that  time  to 
have  borne  only  pila  and  swords,  and  were  therefore  less  fitted  than  the  hastati  and 
principes  for  the  peculiar  manner  of  fighting  then  in  use  in  the  Roman  army. 

But  even  in  this  earlier  form  of  the  legion  there  seems  to  have  been  some  change 
introduced  from  a  form  still  earlier.  The  mixture  of  light-armed  soldiers  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  phalanx,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  they  were  always  thrown  forward 
as  mere  skirmishers,  and  had  no  place  in  the  line,  seems  to  show  that  a  modification  ol 
the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  had  already  been  found  necessary,  and  that  the  use  of  the 
javelin  instead  of  the  pike  was  already  rising  in  estimation. 

This  alteration  seems  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  Gaulish  wars.  The  Gauls  used 
javelins  themselves,  and  the  weight  of  Sieir  charge  was  such  that  the  full-armed  sol- 
diers of  the  Roman  legions  were  not  numerous  enough  to  withstand  them ;  it  became 
of  importance,  therefore,  to  improve  the  efficiency  or  the  li£[ht-armed  soldiers,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  enable  the  Roman  line  to  reply  to  the  Gaulish  missiles,  if  the  enemy 
preferred  a  distant  combat  to  fighting  hand  to  hand. 

That  something  of  this  sort  was  done  is  directly  stated ;  but  as  usual  the  accounts 
are  conflicting  and  inconsistent  with  themselves.  Dionysius  makes  Camillus  say  to  his 
soldiers,  that  whereas  **  the  Gauls  had  only  javelins,  they  had  arrows,  a  weapon  of 
d^ly  effect"  'Atrl  X6yxnt  iiVrJj,  itpvKTov  piXo7.  Fragm.  Vatic.  XXX.  Plutarch  says 
that  Camillus  instructed  his  soldiers  ^  to  use  their  long  javelins  as  weapons  for  close 
fight,"  rolt  h^mnt  fiaitpoU  ii^  xo^f  xp9<r0ai,  Camill.  40,  and  in  the  next  chapter  he  describes 
the  Gauls  as  grappling  with  the  Romans,  and  trying  to  push  aside  their  javelins,  which 
evidently  supposes  them  to  have  been  used  as  pikes.  And  yet  in  the  very  sentence  be- 
fore he  talks  of  the  GauUsh  shields  as  being  weighed  down  by  the  Roman  javelins,  which 
had  run  through  them,  and  hung  upon  them,  rois  if  Ovptovt  vvn^nipOai  koI  ^apivtoQai  rHv 
UvUv  i^tXKonivw  (Camill.  41),  a  description  applicable  only  to  weapons  thrown  at  the 
enemy,  and  not  used  as  pikes. 

A  passage  \n  Livy  seems  to  offer  the  solution  of  this  difficrJty.  When  the  Gauls 
attacaed  the  Roman  camp  in  their  invasion  of  the  Roman  territory  in  the  year  405,  only 
ten  years  before  the  Latin  war,  ike  triarii  were  engaged  in  throwing  up  works,  and  tlie 

•LlYjnn  that  the  haatattudprindpM  were  callad  ler)  and  OrklCFaaU,  III.  190)  call  the  triarii  ezprenii 
■tlepUaui  -VIU.  8.    Varro  (Uog.  LaL  V.  |  Ed.  MQA-    pUanL 
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hastati  and  pnneipes  covered  them.  Then,  as  the  Gauls  advanced  np  hfll  to  attack  thi 
Roman  po&ition,  **  all  the  pila  and  Bpears,**  **  pila  omnia  hastsque,"  *^  took  effect,"  aays 
LAyjf  **  from  their  own  weight ;  and  the  Gauls  had  either  their  bodies  run  through,  or 
their  shields  weighed  down  bv  the  darts  that  were  sticking  in  them."  YU.  33.  It 
appears,  then,  that  both  the  pilum  and  hasta  could  be  used  as  missiles ;  but  both  also 
could  be  used  as  pikes,  for  the  pilum  was  six  feet  in  length,  and  therefore  it  is  verv 
possible  that  Camillus  may  have  shortened  the  spear  of  ute  hastati,  to  render  it  avail- 
able as  a  missile,  and  also  strengthened  and  lengthened  the  pilum  to  make  it  serve  on 
occasion  the  purposes  of  a  pike. 

Thus  the  hastati  and  principes  were  armed  with  swords,  with  large  oblong  shields, 
scuta,  and  with  spears,  hastis ;  but  the  large  shield  already  fitted  them  for  a  more  inde- 
pendent and  personal  mode  of  fighting  than  that  of  the  phalanx,  and  the  spear  might  b« 
used  as  a  javelin,  no  less  than  as  a  puce.  The  Samnite  wars,  following  so  soon  after- 
wards, decided  the  Romans  to  give  up  the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  still  more  entirely:  the 
spear  which  might  be  used  as  a  javelin,  but  was  more  fitted  for  close  '.ight,  was  now 
given  only  to  the  B61diers  of  the  third  line ;  while  the  pilum,  which  might  be  used  as 
a  pike,  but  was  properly  a  Ifiasile,  was  taken  from  the  third  line,  and  given  to  the  sol- 
diers of  the  first  and  sec^d  lines.  At  the  same  time  those  citizens  whose  properties 
were  rated  between  four  thousand  ases  and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred,  and  who 
were  not  formerly  required  to  provide  themselves  with  arms,  were  now  called  upon  to 
do  so,  and  therefore  the  accensi  are  no  more  heard  of;  while  the  rorarii,  who  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  the  fifth  class  of  the  old  Servian  division,  and  to  have  gone  to  battle 
with  no  other  weapons  than  slings,  were  now  called  upon  to  provide  themselvea  wttii 
light  arms  of  a  better  description,  and  became  the  velites  of  the  nW  legion.  Why 
the  triarii  sliould  have  been  also  reduced  in  number  does  not  certainly  appear ;  except 
that  as  the  whole  Roman  tactic  was  now  become  a  very  active  system  of  personal  com- 
bats along  the  whole  line,  it  was  necessary  to  have  as  many  men  as  possible  available 
for  the  two  first  divisions,  and  that  the  mere  reserve,  which  was  not  to  form  any  part 
of  the  fighting  force,  except  on  emei^cncy,  should  be  kept  low,  and  confined  to  the 
older  soldiers  who  had  no  longer  sufficient  activity  to  be  employed  in  the  constantly 
moving  battle  of  the  regular  line. 

Niebuhr  has  attempted  to  explain  the  number  of  centuries  in  the  legion,  and  of  men 
in  e«ich  century^  by  a  reference  to  the  varying  number  of  tribes,  and  to  the  centuries  in 
the  closse-s  of  the  Servian  constitution.  But  his  explanation  does  not  seem  to  me  saU 
isfactory ;  and  the  question  is  not  essential  to  our  understanding  of  the  military  char- 
acter of  the  legion.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  germ  of  the  division  of  the 
legion  into  ten  cohorts,  may  be  traced  already  in  the  legion  of  the  time  of  Polybina, 
as  a  tenfold  division  existed  in  it  in  each  of  the  three  lines  of  the  hastati,  principes, 
and  triarlL  A  cohort  then  would  be  merely  one  maniple  of  each  of  these  three  lines ; 
a  miniature  legion,  presenting  the  same  variety  of  force  on  a  small  scale,  which  the 
legion  itself  did  on  a  large  scale.  And  thus  the  cohorts  of  the  legion  of  four  thousand 
two  hundred  men  would  consist  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  men  each,  as  aflerwarda 
in  the  imperial  legion  they  consisted  properly  of  six  hundred  men  each. 

Sallust,  it  is  well  known,  makes  Csesar  say  that  the  Romans  had  borrowed  their 
arms,  offensive  and  defensive,  from  the  Samnites.  (Bell.  Catilinar.  61.)  And  although 
the  Samnites  are  not  named,  yet  the  order  of  time  seems  to  show  that  they  must,  partly 
at  least,  be  intended,  where  Diodorus  says,  Fragm.  Vatic.  XXIII.  1,  that  the  Romans, 
having  first  adopted  the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  in  their  wars  with  the  Etruscans,  after- 
wards exchanged  it  for  the  system  of  fighting  in  cohorts  (ntiptus  being  a  certain  correc 
tion  for  irupa7sy  which  has  no  meaning  at  all),  and  with  the  large  oblong  shield,  ^vfmkt 
because  the  nations  M'hom  they  subsequently  encountered  u^  this  tactic  And  it 
probably  is  true,  that  the  peculiar  form  of  the  Roman  legion  was  owing  to  the  wars 
with  the  Gauls  and  Samnites,  which  led  to  the  total  disuse  of  the  phalanx,  and  to  tho 
perfecting  of  those  weapons,  sach  as  the  sword  and  the  javelin,  which,  in  the  system  of 
the  phalanx,  are  of  the  least  importance. 
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